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New  England  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Go., 

BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS. 

Mttablithed,  1848. 

Branch  Office  in  Metropolitan  Bank  Bcildino,  110  Broadway, 

NEW  yore:  city. 

CAPITAL  A5D  ACCUMULATION  OF  PREMIUMS  TO  MEET  LOSSES,  OYER 

$9  10,000, 

alter  paying,  among  all  holding  poUclea,  In  cash,  (not  in  scrip,)  dlTidendsamoanting  to 

$18  1,000. 

The  Borplus  is  divided  among  all  the  members  in  cash,  thus  avoiding  the  unneces- 
sary and  uncertain  tendency  of  large  accumulations  of  unpaid  dividends,  erroneously 
called  capital,  and  also  affording  a certain  and  good  rate  of  interest  upon  the  out- 
lay of  premiums.  One-half  of  the  first  five  annual  premiums  on  life  j^licies  loaned 
to  insurers  if  desired ; the  remaining  half  may  be  paid  quarterly,  ^e  premiums 
are  as  low  as  those  of  any  reliable  company.  This  is  the  oldest  American  Mutual 
Life  Insurance  Company^  and  one  of  the  most  successful.  Insurance  may  be  effected 
for  the  benefit  of  Married  Women,  beyond  the  reach  of  their  husband’s  creditors. 
Creditors  may  insure  the  lives  of  Debtors.  Blank  form  of  application  for  Insurance,  or 
the  company's  pamphlet,  containing  the  Charter,  Rules,  and  Reflations,  also  the 
Annual  Reports  showing  the  condition  of  the  company,  will  be  furnished  gratis. 

B.  F.  STEVENS,  Secretary.  WIEEARB  PHIEEIPS,  President. 

Directors : 

Charles  P.  Curtis,  Thomas  A.  Dexter,  Sewell  Tappan,  A.  W.  Thaxter,  Jr,  Charles 
Hubbard,  Marshall  P.  Wilder,  William  B.  Reynolds,  Geo.  H.  Folger. 
References  in  New  Fork. 

Rev.  S.  H.  Tyng,  D.  D. ; Hon.  A.  Oakey  Hall,  District  Attorney  of  New  York  City ; 
R.  Warren  Weston,  (Goodhue  Co,)  W.  W.  Stone,  (Lawrence,  Stone  Co.;)  Wm.  G. 
Lambert,  (A.  A A.  Lawrence  A Co.,)  B.  J.  Howland,  Rev.  G.  L.  Prentiss,  Henry  L. 
Pierson ; D.  Randolph  Marlin,  President  Ocean  Bank ; Wm.  L.  King,  (Naylor  A Ca 
Rev.  S.  S.  Cutting ; Ellery  A Gibbons ; Freeman  Hunt,  (Hunt’s  Magazine ;)  Samu^ 
E.  Ruggles,  and  Rev.  R.  S.  Storrs,  D.  D,  of  Brooklyn. 

JOHN  HOPPER,  Agent  and  Attorney  for  the  Company^ 

110  Broadway^  Neut  York, 

Atlantic  Mutual  Insurance  Company. 

New  York,  January  28, 1856.  Office  51  Wall  Street,  Corner  of  William. 

MARINE  AND  INLAND  NAVIGATION  INSURANCE. 

The  profits  of  the  company  revert  to  the  assured  and  are  divided  annually  upon  the  premiums  tei^ 
minaied  during  the  year,  for  which  certificates  are  issued  bearing  such  interest,  not  exceeding  six 
per  cent,  as  the  income  from  invested  funds  will  enable  the  company  to  pay.  The  excess  of  oertifl- 
•ates  over  a mlllioa  dollars,  have  heretofore  been  redeemed  by  payments  of  cash  In  the  order  of  their 
issue.  The  Dividend  declared  for  1855  was  Thirty  per  cent.  The  outstanding  certificates  of  the  issue 
of  1853,  and  60  per  cent  of  the  Issno  of  1854,  are  to  be  redeemed  and  paid  on  and  after  the  5ih  Feb. 
The  assets  of  the  company  In  New  York  bsnk  stock,  bonds  and  mortgage, 


real  estate,  and  loans  on  stocks $1,700,125  06 

Other  assets 2,037,567  93 

Total 3,737,692  98 


TRUSTEES.— J.  D.  Jones,  T.  Tileston,  RCoit,  W.  0.  Pickersgill,  A.  Averill, 
L.  Curtis,  W.  S.  Wetmore,  C.  H,  Russell,  L.  Holbrook,  Robert  0.  Goodhue,  P.  A. 
Haroous,  M.  Gans,  E.  H.  Gillilan,  R.  Crooks,  0.  Barstow,  A.  P.  Pillot,  L S.  Suarez, 
L.  M-  Wiley,  D.  S.  Miller,  S.  T.  Niooll,  J.  J.  Henry,  T.  W.  Riley,  D.  Lane,  J.  Bryob, 
W.  Sturgis,  Jr.,  H.  K.  Bogkrt,  A.  A.  Low,  0.  Dennis,  D.  Perkins,  J.  Gaillard,  Jr., 
W.  E.  Dodob,  M.  Livinooton,  W.  Wood,  J.  H.  Buroy,  C.  Grinnell,  H.  0.  Brewer, 
W.  Sherman,  E.  R.  Bell,  E.  £.  Morgan,  B.  J.  Howland,  B.  Babcock,  F.  Westray. 

W.  Townbrjcd  JoNxa,  Secretary. 


John  D.  Jones,  President 
Charles  Dennis,  Vice-President 
W.  H.  H.  Moore,  2d  Vice-Preeident 
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Art.  I.— FUBIIC  BENBFACTIONB. 


**Mer^  ia  twice  blessed: 

It  blesses  hbn  tbet  fives,  sad  blm  that  Ukei.” 

TBB  rOUCT  or  STATI  IBOOWMBIITa  OF  BtOH  UTBBABT  INSTITVTIOBS^VIBWS  OF  BOWLAMB  «. 
BAZABO — TBB  STATB  AND  COBBUN  SCHOOLS— EXAMINATIONS  FOR  FROFESSORSniFB  IN  XUBOPB— > 
WOBBIHOS  OF  AMEEICAN  PRBB  SCHOOL  SYSTEM8-TUOSK  WHO  PROM  FOVERTT  BECOKB  RICH  BT 
TRADE  IMl  NOTOENBRALLT  APPRECIATE  kDDCATION  OF  THE  BIOIIER  BIND— BOARDS  OF  EDUCATIOR 
— aiRARD  COLLEOE,  AND  TBB  BISaPPLIOATIOH  OF  FUNDS  IN  ITS  ESTaBLISBHENT—MATBRIAL  BIDS 
OF  LIFE  NOT  TO  DB  DNDBRFALDED— TBB  PRIME  CADSB  OF  POVERTT— TBB  WOBEIKOS  OF  REPUBU- 
CAB  OOVERBMEHT  FIEDICATR  THE  DIOMTT  OF  LABOR,  AMD  DkTfcLOP  TUB  INNATE  NOBILITY  OP  MAE 
— OF  TBB  INSTtTOTlOR  PODNDBD  BT  PfeTER  COOPER  IN  MEW  TORE,  AND  ITS  PLAN — OIPTOPDR.  NOTT 
TO  UNION  COLLEGE— MR.  GIRARD  AND  BIS  COLLEGE— MILLIONAIRE  MERCBANTS  SHOULD  CARET 
OUT  TBEIR  PUBLIC  BENEFACTIONS  DURING  TBBIR  LIVES— EVIL  EPFBCT  OF  GREAT  ENDOWNENTB 
FOB  SECTARIAN  PORPUERE— INBTITOTIONB  THAT  BMOULD  BE  FOUNDBD-^BB  BHITBSOMIAN  INSTl- 
-nmON— GIFTS  OF  HOSES  SHEPHERD  AND  GBOROB  PRABODT— ENDOWMENT  OF  A PROFESSORSHIP 
IM  TBB  aoETON  MERCANTILE  UBRART  ASSOCIATION. 

Mr.  Rowland  G.  Hazard,  in  one  of  the  articles  in  his  lately-published 
volume,  called  “ Language,  and  other  Papers,”*  has  spoken  very  strongly 
against  State  endowments  of  the  higher  kinds  of  literary  societies  and 
scientific  institutions,  on  the  ground  that — 

“ Governments  should  interfere  as  little  as  possible  with  the  sphere  of  individ- 
ual duty.  Every  encroachment  upon  this/'  he  says,  “ takes  from  the  citizen  op- 
portunities for  cultivating  their  virtue  by  practical  exercise.  Let  all  the  charities 
of  life  be  dispensed,  and  all  noble  enterprises  be  prosecuted  by  the  State,  and  you 
destroy  private  beoevoleoce  and  public  spirit.  The  individual,  dwarfed  and  shriv- 
eled, fi^m  want  of  that  practical  exercise  of  virtne  which  strengthens  and  liber- 
aliaes  h.s  nature,  grudgingly  pays  what  the  law  exacts  of  him,  without  thought 
of  its  application.  He  neither  knows  nor  cares  whether  it  is  used  to  found  a 
college  or  erect  a gallows.” 


* PobUshed  hj  Phillips,  SEmpson  4 Gg.,  of  BoeIob, 
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That  Mr.  Hazard  does  Dot,  however,  mean  that  common  school  educa- 
tion should  be  left  unprovided  for  bj  the  public,  appears  from  his  Address 
on  Public  Schools,  (another  paper  in  the  same  volume,)  where  he  says : — 

**  It  is  an  idea  of  our  own  tiroes  to  increase  the  geueral  happiness,  and  secure 
the  freedom  of  roan,  by  a system  of  general  education,  which  s^l  impart  useful 
knowledge,  intellectual  power,  and  moral  character.” 

And  he  adds : — 

**Let  a State  provide  the  money  essential  to  the  existence  of  the  public 
schools,  Ac.”  ^ 

All  this  is  consistent.  Mr.  Hazard  is  perfectly  right  in  placing  a guard 
against  the  tendency  of  State  government  to  paralyze,  by  forestalling, 
that  generous  public  ^irit  of  individuals,  which  it  is  one  of  the  highest 
ends  of  society  to  foster,  if  society  is  “ made  for  man.’’ 

But  there  are  other  reasons  why  it  is  desirable  that  the  higher  institu- 
tions of  education  should  not  be,  to  any  great  extent,  State  institutions. 

One  reason  is,  that  “ those  who  pay,  rule,”  and  the  mass  of  the  voters, 
for  a long  time  yet,  must  be  the  uneducated  class,  and  are,  therefore,  not 
competent  to  choose  the  persons  who  shall  fill  the  ofiSces  of  these  institu- 
tions. “ Concurrence,  as  they  call  it  in  Europe,  should  determine  who  is 
to  have  a professorship.  The  rule  there  is,  that  candidates  for  such  offices 
should  come  before  a Board  of  Examiners,  eminent  in  the  particular  de- 
partment of  the  professorship ; and  certain  questions,  taxing  their  utmost 
ability,  should  be  given  out  at  once,  and  the  candidates  be  allowed  to  re- 
tire into  rooms,  where  they  are  without  books,  and  answer  the  questions 
from  their  own  resources.  Then  the  best  fellow  gets  the  appointment, 
surely.  Even  the  action  of  despotic  governments  interferes  very  little 
with  these  time-honored  customs  of  the  European  universities.  The  gov- 
ernment at  Vienna  was  not  very  fond  of  having  Hungarians  in  the  uni- 
versity there.  But  on  one  occasion  of  a “concurrence”  for  the  selection 
of  a mathematical  professor,  there  were  several  candidates,  and  among 
the  rest  a Hungarian  peasant.  The  problems  were  given  out  on  a black- 
board, and  some  hours  allowed  for  their  retirement  to  work  out  answers. 
The  peasant  remarked  that  he  needed  no  time ; he  could  answer  the 
questions  at  once.  He  was  told  to  do  it ; and  having  done  it  on  the  spot, 
ail  the  other  candidates  threw  up  their  pretensions  at  once.  It  is  needless 
to  remark  that  the  officers  of  the  State  and  city  governments  are  quite 
unable  to  preside  over  examinations  like  these.  It  is  notorious,  that  in 
some  of  our  large  cities,  the  School  Boards  and  Committees  are  composed 
of  persons  whose  own  educations  are  of  the  most  limited  kind,  not  ex- 
cluding persons  of  no  education  at  all,  and  of  feeble  minds.  In  the  city 
of  New  York,  one  of  the  most  intelligent  teachers  in  the  public  schools 
told  the  writer  of  this  paper,  incidentally,  that  on  occasion  of  wishing  to 
recommend  the  use  of  a books,  he  was  obliged  “ to  wait  several  weeks,  in 
order  to  catch  one  of  the  trustees  of  her  ward  sober  ;”  and  “ at  any  rate,” 
she  added,  “ he  was  not  competent  to  jud^e  on  the  subject  of  the  book, 
though  he  was  the  most  intelligent  and  active  member  of  the  Book  Com- 
mittee.” Nevertheless,  it  would  produce  a greater  evil  than  it  would 
remedy,  even  if  it  could  be  done,  which  it  cannot,  to  take  the  common 
school  elections  away  from  the  people.  To  have  a public  duty  to  perform, 
gradually  educates  those  who  undertake  to  dischaige  it,  and  the  evil  will 
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eSeetaallj  be  remedied,  W awakening  tbe  conscience  of  Toters  to  tbe  duty 
of  choosing  the  school  officers  and  teachers  of  the  city  or  town,  with  refer- 
ence to  their  qualifications  for  the  special  duty  required  of  them,  and  not 
mainly  and  merely  according  to  the  political  party  to  which  they  belong. 

Another  evil  of  baying  the  higher  literary  institutions  immediately 
under  the  influence  of  the  popular  vote  is,  that  those  who  have  been  for- 
tunate in  trade,  who  are  rarely  highly  competent  in  educational  matters, 
do  not  value  education  of  the  higher  kind,  inasmuch  as  they  see  that  mo- 
ney has  been  made  without  it ; and  that  those  who  have  education,  are 
not  unlikely  to  abandon  more  lucrative  pursuits  for  intellectual  ones,  which 
seem  to  them  unmanly.  The  richest  men  frequently  encourage  all  their 
sons  to  go  into  mercantile  life,  however  their  tastes  may  point  the  other 
way,  and  although  it  is  they  who  would,  with  least  hinderance  from  un- 
toward circumstances,  pursue  the  fine  arts,  or  open  new  fields  of  science 
MSkd  learning.  Success  is  a term  that  has  nearly  become  sequestered  to 
money-making  and  the  attainment  of  political  power.  The  latter  is  cer^ 
tainly  a noble  object,  when  sought  in  a public  spirit,  and  without  making 
d^nuling  sacrifices  of  ipanly  honor  and  true  principle  to  attain  it.  But 
the  pursuit  is  too  often  one  and  the  same  thing  with  that  of  riches.  It 
cannot  but  be  seen,  on  a moment’s  reflection,  that  where  the  love  of  mo- 
ney-making is  the  spirit  of  society,  the  great  instrumentality  of  education 
will  be  looked  on  and  treated  id  a sordid  spirit  also.  Many  Boards  of 
Education  seem  to  act,  and  to  be  chosen  to  act,  as  if  the  saving — not  the 
spending — of  money,  on  means  of  education,  were  the  great  thing.  A 
case  in  point  is  Giraid  College,  which  is  trusteed  with  the  municipality  of 
Philadelphia.  Tbe  first  outlay,  for  the  building,  was  an  absurd  and  un- 
principled extravagance — ^unprincipled,  because  it  was  not  carrying  out 
the  idea  of  Girard,  who,  in  ordering  a high  wall  around  his  institution, 
sufficiently  indicate  that  he  did  not  intend  to  make  an  architectural  en- 
tertainment for  the  city.  The  friends  of  architecture  would,  in  the  end, 
have  done  vastly  more,  even  for  that  very  art,  had  they  made  one  depart- 
ment of  the  institution  a school  of  architecture,  with  all  the  aids  the  world 
could  afford,  in  order  to  make  such  of  the  pupils  as  had  ability,  accom- 
plished architects;  and  this  could  have  been  done  with  one- quarter  of  the 
expense  laid  out  upon  columns,  which  only  a few  persons  can  ever  see, 
and  whose  effects  on  the  minds  of  those  few  who  do  see  them  is  counter- 
acted by  tbe  sight  of  the  ugly  wall,  which  no  spectator  can  avoid. 

The  mention  of  Girard  College  may  seem  to  militate  against  the  object 
of  our  article,  which  is,  to  give  arguments  for  appropriations  by  individ- 
ucds  to  higher  institutions  of  education.  But  Girard  College  fails  because 
it  is  not  a higher  kind  of  institution.  It  is  a common  remark  that,  for 
education,  a tK)y  of  Philadelphia  would  have  a much  better  chance  out- 
side tbe  walls  of  Girard  College  than  within ; the  High  School  of  that 
city  being  on  a scale  of  far  greater  liberality,  and  opening  a far  greater 
range  of  ac<^uirement  to  its  pupils  than  Girard  College  does.  And  this 
fisilure  of  Girard’s  benefaction  can  be  shown  to  be  owing  to  its  being 
under  the  care  of  a narrow  municipality,  which  is  always  a political  party 
that  the  immense  funds  stimulate  cormorants  to  please,  for  the  sake  of 
keeping  possession  of  the  lucrative  offices  in  its  gift.  The  capital  mis- 
take in  Girard’s  case  was,  that  he  delayed  the  founding  of  the  institution 
till  after  his  death.  There  was  a special  absurdity  in  doing  so  in  bis  case, 
since  his  property  was  immense,  and  he  could  have  fully  established  it, 
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widiout  disturbing  the  capital  on  which  he  might  still  wish  to  trade  ; and 
Uiere  was  special  danger  in  his  delay,  as  the  bequeU  was  so  large  as  to 
become  an  overwhelming  temptation  to  misapplicatioB  and  personal  ca- 
pidity. 

The  venerable  Dr.  Nott,  of  Schenectady,  New  York,  with  one-tenth  of 
the  fund  of  Girard  to  bestow,  has  done  an  infinitely  greater  good,  by 
superintending  the  whole  disposition  of  his  benefaction  personally.  It 
may  be  said  mat  Dr.  Nott  is  a man  of  education,  while  Girard  probabty 
felt  himself  personally  incompetent  to  do  what  he  wanted  to  be  done. 
But  Girard  could  have  taken  counselors;  and,  at  all  events,  he  would  have 
prevented  the  action  of  bad  faith  in  the  first  officers  of  the  insdtutioii, 
who  would  give  the  first  stamp  to  its  character.  We  speak  advisedly* 
There  is  no  person  but  will  admit,  that,  if  Girard  could  have  looked 
forward  to  the  institution,  as  it  is  at  present  conducted,  he  would  have  re^ 
pudiated  it.  Not  that  it  has  not  some  merits.  It  is  a good  safe  orphan 
asylum,  and  doubtless  gives  to  the  apprentices  it  turns  out  nearly  as  good 
an  education  for  their  callings  as  ihey  could  get  at  the  public  schools. 
Its  working  teachers  are  a very  estimable  and  faithful  set  of  persons,  who 
do  all  that  is  required  of  them  by  their  employers  excelleuitg,  and  make 
a more  genial  and  pleasant  home  for  the  young  people  than  could  have 
been  expected  under  the  circumstances.  But  a foundation  of  one  million 
of  dollars  would  have  been  ample  to  make  their  school  all  that  it  is. 
Girard  left  ten  millions,  which  might  have. made,  within  tliose  walls  a real 
UNIVERSITY,  including  schools  of  every  branch  of  human  learning,  and 
every  kind  of  art ; endowed  with  the  best  professors  the  world  could  offer, 
and  every  kind  of  apparatus  for  practical  experiment  Then,  even  if  no 
orphan  out  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia  itself  bad  been  admitted,  Girard 
College  could  not  have  failed  to  raise  the  standard  of  education  all  over 
tlie  country,  and  thus  would  have  accrued  “ the  greatest  benefit  to  the 
greatest  number,”  (which  is,  we  understand,  the  motto  professed  by  its 
chief  officer ;)  for  the  millionaires  of  other  cities  would  have  taken  car^ 
if  not  the  municipalities  themselves,  instructed  by  the  instance,  that  their 
citizens  should  not  be  outbidden  in  all  the  prizes  of  life  by  the  Girard  or- 
phans. But  this  great  opportunity  has  been  made  abortive,  by  intrusting 
this  fund  to  managers  who  can  never  be  elected,  since  they  are  a munici- 
pality, with  reference  to  their  fitness  for  such  a trus^  and  who  have  always 
nitherto  shown  themselves  of  a narrow,  timid  spirit,  overestimating  the 
material  side  of  life.* 

The  material  side  of  life  is  not  to  be  undervalued.  It  is  unquestionable, 
that  men,  being  what  they  are,  in  close  relation  to  the  material  world, 
will  work  upon  it  with  energy,  and  endeavor  to  obtain  its  treasure ; eepe^ 
duUg  in  our  repvhlie^  which  throws  open  to  every  man  the  whole  world 
as  his  quariy.  This  is  legitimate.  The  earth  is  a storehouse  of  treasures, 
and  within  its  bosom  there  is  wherewithal  to  clothe,  feed,  ornament,  and 
put  at  ease  every  individual  who  shall  be  bom  on  its  surface,  provided  it 
IS  acientifically  understood  and  artistically  worked.  And,  in  the  operaUoa 
of  this  understanding  and  work,  the  instrument  man  shall  become  quick- 
^ed  ia  every  power,  and  accomplished  in  every  mode  of  activity.  It  is 
traOi  one  man  may  not  know  and  do  everything,  but  there  is  some  rela- 
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tion  to  nature,  or  hie  fellows,  for  every  man ; and  it  is  desirable  that  the 
adult  generation  coming  on,  should,  with  intelligence,  benevolence,  and 
genial  wisdom,  make  such  relation  of  the  workers  to  the  work  to  be  done, 
as  shall  ensure  the  adaptation. 

The  prime  cause  of  poverty  is  farther  back  than  is  usually  supposed. 
It  lies  in  the  fact,  that  the  riches  of  the  earth  have  not  been  developed  in 
a fair  ratio  to  the  increase  of  population  ; and  this  in  turn  arises  from  the 
fact,  that  the  culture  of  man  has  not  been  seen  to  be  the  first  thing  in  the 
interest  of  States.*  What  men  may  possess  of  things,  and  of  political 
place  over  each  other,  has  been  thought  of  more  importance  than  what 
MEN  THEMSELVES  ARE.  13ut  man  is  an  incumbrance  to  the  earth,  wherever 
he  has  not,  through  intellect  and  intellectually-directed  energy,  power 
over  iL  A witty  statesman,  of  the  first  generation  of  our  republic,  said 
that  “ the  place  which  w'ould  grow  men  would  grow*  nothing  else,’’  and 
the  success  of  New  Englanders,  in  comparison  with  the  inhabitants  of 
climates  more  favored  in  luxurious  and  spontaneous  products  of  the  soil, 
was  cited  in  proof  of  the  acuteness  of  the  remark.  There  is  nothing  in 
nature  which  is  not  destined  to  give  up  its  secret  to  tlie  intellect  of  man, 
in  the  course  of  the  ages;  and  were  all  the  power  of  insight  and  action, 
that  exists  among  the  men  who  are  on  the  earth  at  the  present  moment, 
brought  to  bear  upon  nature,  there  would  hardly  be  a physical  want  un- 
satisfied, perhaps  not  one  taste  for  intellectual  enjoyment  ungratified,  (iod 
has  adapted  the  earth  to  man,  and  man  to  the  earth.  Men  shamefully 
and  stupidly  neglect  to  tune  the  “harp  of  a thousand  strings”  that  they 
are,  and  so  miss  the  music  of  their  relations  to  nature,  and  with  it  the 
joyous  impulses  which  would  spontaneously  arise  to  act  upon  it.  With- 
out pausing  to  speak  of  the  moral  causes  of  this,  we  simply  state  the  fact 
for  the  meditation  of  the  practical. 

Republican  government,  by  securing  political  equality  to  all,  leaves  it 
possible  for  the  fitting  of  the  worker  to  the  work  to  be  gradually  made 
nearly  exact.  So  much  has  been  done  already,  notwithstanding  the  hin- 
dering influences  of  inherited  and  imported  European  conventionalities, 
that  labor,  in  almost  any  calling,  if  illustrated  by  penius  and  virtue,  per- 
mits the  full  consciousness  and  honor  of  manhood  to  tlie  laborer.  The 
successful  glue  maker^  and  who  has  always,  in  a measure,  “stuck  to  his 
glue,”  not  merely  sits  in  his  palace,  but  (if  an  acute,  sound,  far  reaching 
intellect  and  a delicate,  honorable,  generous  lieart  has  directed  his  skillful 
and  industrious  hand  to  accumulate  millions,  for  the  benevolent  purpose 
of  gifting  the  city  of  his  mloption  with  an  institute  that  shall  one  day 
rival  the  most  magnificent  university  in  Europe,)  becomes  an  intellectual 
noble  also. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact,  that  the  first  idea  of  Peter  Cooper’s  Institute 
arose  in  liis  mind  when  he  was  young  an<l  thirsting  for  knowledge,  which 
at  that  time  ho  could  not  buy  in  New  York,  even  with  the  money  he 
earned  at  his  trade.  One  day,  a friend  told  him  of  a visit  he  had  lately 
made  to  Paris,  where  ho  had  been  able  to  learn  whatever  he  wdshed,  with- 
out money  and  without  price,  at  the  university  endowed  by  the  first  Na- 
poleon. Peter  Cooper,  with  all  the  ardor  of  his  aspiring  mind,  wished 
ib«t  there  was  such  an  opportunity  in  America,  and  the  writer  of  these 
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iM^68  heard  him  aaj  that  the  idea  never  left  him  afterwards.  When  he 
began  to  be  ver^  successful,  it  be^an  to  take  shape — till  at  last  it  has  built 
the  Cooper  Institute ; and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  brick 
and  mortar  of  that  stately  pile  will  be  quite  lost  sight  of,  when  the  whole 
plan  of  its  founder  is  unfolded. 

For  readers  at  a distance,  it  may  be  necessary  to  explain  our  reference. 
Mr.  Peter  Cooper,  of  New  York,  whose  mind  was  stimulated,  as  has  been 
intimated,  by  his  own  needs  in  early  life,  has  appropriated  $600,000  to 
the  erection  of  a building  in  Astor  Place,  whose  five  or  six  upper  stories 
are  to  be  appropriated  as  lecture-rooms  and  cabinets  of  arts  and  sciences ; 
and  the  income  of  the  stores  in  the  basement,  (which  must  be  very  large, 
as  they  are  admirably  situated  for  business,^  is  to  be  appropriated  forever 
to  the  payment  of  lecturers,  and  the  puolic  are  to  be  admitted  free. 
Also  lecturers  who  may  desire  to  call  together  audiences  by  tickets,  which 
shall  secure  their  remuneration,  are  to  be  accommodated  with  rooms  to 
lecture  in,  free  of  expense  to  themselves.  Already,  we  are  told,  that  nine 
rooms  for  a school  of  design,  which,  if  not  exclusively  for  women,  will 
admit  them  to  all  its  privileges,  have  been  promised ; and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  he  will  permit  the  Gallery  of  Christian  Art  to  be  removed  into  the 
building,  and  become  the  nucleus  of  a gallery  of  art  that  shall  gradually 
be  made  worthy  of  the  country,  not  only  by  displaying  the  woi^s  of  na- 
tive genius,  but  by  receiving  whatever  can  be  rescued  from  the  decaying 
nations  of  Europe,  which,  in  their  times  of  convulsion,  cast  their  artistic 
treasures  upon  the  waters,  to  be  borne  to  other  lands,  and  civilize  rising 
peoples. 


Mr.  Cooper  has  a grand  idea  of  the  ministry  of  art  to  the  moral  nature, 
and  intends  that  the  ball  where  the  lectures  on  moral  science  are  to  be 
given,  shall  contain  the  masterpieces  of  the  genius  of  all  tiroes,  in  the  line 
of  historical  and  symbolical  paintings — eimer  in  their  originals,  or  by 
copies.  It  is  to  be  so  managed  that  any  picture,  suited  to  the  subject  of 
the  lecture,  may  be  brought  out  to  act  on  the  senses  of  the  audience  in 
aid  of  the  lecturer’s  moral  object. 

He  proposes,  also,  to  use  painting  in  a humbler  form,  to  aid  lecturers 
on  the  natural  sciences  and  mechanical  arts.  The  kingdoms  of  nature, 
painted  out  on  canvass,  may  be  put  at  the  command  of  lecturers  by  taking 
advantage  of  the  principle  of  tne  diorama.  And  in  the  mechanical  arts, 
also,  (as,  for  instance,  in  teaching  the  art  of  ship-building,)  each  stage  of 
the  work  can  be  exhibited  to  the  eye. 

Whoever  has  had  the  privilege  of  hearing  Mr.  Cooper  converse  upon 
his  plans — which  he  does  with  a modest  unafiectedness  that  is  a moral 
grace  and  beneficence  of  itself — cannot  but  be  impressed  with  the  blessing 
that  the  personal  execution  of  his  noble  benefaction  confers  on  the  mind 
and  heart  of  *^him  that  gives.”  No  one  man  could  ever  fill  one  such  a 
programme  as  he  has  sketched ; but  his  generous  confidence  that  other 
benefactors  will  arise,  in  the  future  generations,  to  fill  up  the  measure,  is 
a blessing  to  the  countiy  that  receives.” 

A similar  observation  may  be  made  upon  the  venerable  Dr.  Nott  It 
is  not  universally  known  that  the  large  fortune  he  has  bestowed  by  trust- 
deed  on  Union  College,  (probably  worth  a million  of  dollars,  although  he 
has  estimated  the  investment  at  only  six  hundred  thousand,)  was,  m the 
first  place,  the  fruit  of  bis  own  scientific  labor,  which  he  has  made  his 
recreation  in  his  small  intervals  of  leisure  from  his  various  cares,  as  Preai- 
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dent  and  Treasurer  of  Union  College.  The  duties  of  neither  of  these  ofSoes 
has  he  ever  neglected.  Thousands  of  alumni  throughout  the  land,  who 
have  experienced,  during  the  last  fifty  years,  his  fatbeny  care,  (for  he  takes 
cognizance  of  every  i^ividuaPs  moral  training  personally,  and  himself 
teaches  the  senior  class  intellectual  philosophy  every  day,)  will  testify  that 
the  presidency  is  no  sinecure  in  his  case ; while,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
ample  treasury  of  Union  College,  independent  of  his  bequest,  shows  the 
indefatigable  labor  and  skill  with  which  be  has  managed  its  funds.  The 
College  was  insolvent  when  he  went  into  the  presidency,  but  it  had  just 
received  a continuous  grant  from  the  Legislature,  of  which  he  took  the 
business  management,  conducting  it  with  a disinterested  devotion  rarely 
equaled — for,  on  one  occasion,  he  pledged  his  private  property  to  ^e 
amount  of  $250,000  advance,  in  order  to  prevent  the  failure  of  a firm  which 
held  college  property.  This  transaction  was  never  known  to  the  public, 
until  brought  out,  many  years  after,  in  answer  to  a charge  of  embezzle- 
ment— brought  against  him  by  malevolent  and  mean  suspicion.  Mr.  John 
C.  Spencer  spent  the  last  year  of  his  life  in  making  straight  the  tangled 
web,  woven  by  envy  and  malice,  and  made  it  the  condition  of  his  labor 
that  Dr.  Nott  should  permit  the  publication  of  the  trust-deed,  which  other- 
wise would  never  have  seen  the  light,  from  which  his  modesty  would  have 
hidden  it  while  he  should  live. 

That  pitiful  charge  and  web  shows  another  side  of  our  human  nature : — 

Unless  above  himself. 

He  shall  erect  himself— how  mean  a thing  is  man ! 

It  could  not  be  generously  believed,  that  over  and  above  all  the  labors 
imposed  by  his  public  duties.  Dr.  Nott’s  inventions  in  machinery  had 
.brought  him,  within  a period  of  twenty  years,  a million  of  dollars  I Yet 
such  was  the  fact.  From  the  day  he  was  nine  years  old,  this  son  of  a 
widowed  mother  had  supported  himself.  Industrious,  intelligent,  frugal, 
and  unostentatious — but  kind  and  helpful  to  whoever  needed  of  him  ma- 
terial, intellectual,  or  spiritual  benefit — his  accumulation  of  wealth  went 
on,  enlarging  the  sphere  of  his  benevolence,  till  he  became  a power  of 
wi^om  and  goodness,  so  completely  outgoing  the  sordid  imagination  of 
the  common  herd,  that  invention  has  nearly  gone  mad  with  its  theories 
of  his  character  and  action.  But  has  not  Dr.  Nott  himself  been  the  first, 
as  well  as  the  last,  blessed,  after  all  ? — ^not  onlpr  by  the  development  of  the 
gentle  and  long-sufiering  temper,  which  his  disinterested  action  has  made 
a second  nature,  but  in  the  activity  of  his  mind,  applied  in  such  a variety 
of  ways — as  in  the  business  of  investments,  which  requires  knowledge  so 
extensive  of  all  the  political  and  social  economy  of  the  country,  and  in 
the  study  of  natural  science  and  mechanics,  his  passion  for  which  led  him 
to  examine  every  machine  invented,  and  set  him  to  musing  upon  the  means 
by  which  it  might  be  improved — most  of  his  patents  being  for  improve- 
ments. These  two  great  fields  for  intellectual  activity,  added  to  those 
mven  by  bis  duties  as  President  and  Professor  of  Intellectual  and  Moral 
Philosophy  in  Union  College,  have  produced  a universality  of  wisdom, 
which  IS  happily  imaged  in  his  fair  large  front  and  eye  sublime,”  re- 
calling the  idea  of  the  original  man,  placed  in  the  garden  of  the  world  to 
have  dominion.  Three  score  years  and  ten  of  unsurpassed  acUvity  of 
body  and  mind,  did  not  write  a wrinkle  on  bis  brow,  or  bend  his  stalwart 
form ; and  neither  would  fifteen  years  he  has  since  ^ded  to  the  common 
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age  of  man,  have  done  so,  but  for  an  accident  caosinff  an  infirmity  in  bia 
walk,  not  perceived,  however,  when  he  stands,  exhibiting  all  the  finest 
proportions  of  a man. 

Impressed  with  admiration  of  the  destination  which  Girard  gave  to  his 
immense  estate,  Horace  Mann  has  attempted  to  exonerate  him  from  all 
blame  which  belongs  to  a miserly  form  of  life.  But  nature  did  not  give 
him  the  Humanity  his  generous  admirer  would  fain  do.  Girard  did  well 
with  his  money  in  his  wiH,  and  was  personally  humane  to  the  sick  in  his 
lifetime.  Let  him  have  honor  for  these  thing< ; but  because  he  did  not 
found  his  Institute  while  he  lived,  he  missed  the  blessing  of  such  personal 
development  and  inward  glorification  as  such  work  would  have  produced. 
Had  he  begun  to  have  made  his  appropriations  twenty-five  years  before 
he  died,  he  would  have  drawn  around  him  the  best  counsel  of  his  cotem* 
poraries,  and  by  the  exercise  of  mind,  inevitable  in  order  to  carry  out  his 
purposes,  would  unquestionably  have  unfolded  his  nature  into  a fair  fiower, 
and  made  humanity  lovely  and  venerable  in  his  own  person.  There  is  no 
greater  boon  to  the  world  than  that  the  wisdom  of  love  should  take  flesh, 
and  we  behold  the  glory  of  it. 

There  are,  doubtless,  at  this  moment  many  others  in  the  land  who  are 
abounding  in  wealth,  and  mean  to  leave  it,  in  some  way,  to  benefit  their 
country  at^heir  death.  Let  them  take  warning,  then,  by  Girard,  and  not 
miss  the  chance  of  doing  their  great  deeds  themselves,  or  risk  leaving  their 
millions  to  tempt  cunning  and  self-indulgence,  and  perhaps,  by  tempting, 
to  create  these  disgraces  of  humanity  in  those  by  whom  their  treasures 
must  at  last  be  distributed,  paying  large  toll  on  the  way. 

The  manifest  destiny”  of  Americans  is  to  be  rich.  Our  republicjm 
government  was  established  at  the  very  moment  when  the  science  of  the 
Old  World  applied,  with  unprecedented  energy,  to  the  arts,  and  immedi- 
ately transferred  to  the  New  World  by  means  of  a common  language, 
gave  to  Young  America  a rare  advantage — the  result  of  mature  thought 
and  life,  united  with  the  enterprise  and  energies  of  a hardy,  national  youth. 

But  with  the  power  to  obtain  riches,  so  largely  derived  from  Europe, 
we  aro  liable  to  import  habits  of  feeling  and  thought,  and  delusions  of  the 
imagination,  which  produced  their  organized  evils ; and  we  are  quite  sure 
to  reproduce  them  here,  organizations  and  all,  unless  we  shall  avoid  the 
primal  mistake  of  postponing  men  to  the  work  of  their  hands.  The  tree 
whose  fruit  is  pleasant  to  the  eye  and  good  for  food,  is  doubtless  to  be 
plucked  in  due  time ; but  let  it  not  be  done  until  feeding  on  the  tree  of 
life  has  opened  the  eye  to  discern  the  relative  place  in  creation  of  the 
serpent  and  the  man ; and  the  relative  place  in  man  of  the  susceptibility 
of  outward  good  and  beauty,  to  the  intellectual,  moral  and  spiritual  power 
which  should  govern  every  man  and  woman.  For  the  old  parable  is  ever- 
lasting philosophy  and  ever-renewed  fact,  both  as  to  the  sin  and  curse, 
and  as  to  the  promises  of  redemption  therefrom,  and  can  be  applied  on 
every  plane  of  man’s  existence. 

The  first  principle  of  public  benefactions  being  that  they  are  to  bless,  by 
making  noble  citizens  of  the  benefactors,  it  becomes  an  interesting  inquiry 
what  public  interests  are  more  especially  to  depend  on  the  generosity  of 
individuals. 

Everybody  knows  that  well-intended  gifts  may  injure.  In  public  bene- 
feodons,  as  in  private,  tbe  object  is  not  to  make  passive  receivers,  but 
active  oodperators  in  the  use  of  means  to  desirable  ends.  There  is  no  real 
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well-doing  but  tbe  qtiiekenmg  of  life.  We  see  in  England  inetances  of 
great  treasures  so  bestowed  and  tied  up  as  to  be  useless  to  tbe  intellectuid 
growth  of  the  nation — feeding  fat  incumbents,  who  are  curses  to  thenar 
•elves  and  others  by  their  overgrown  fortunes,  whidi  are  altogether  out 
of  proportion  to  their  moral  power  to  wield. 

Throughout  Christendom  we  see  the  great  disadvantage  arising  from 
great  endowments  for  sectarian  purposes.  It  corrupts  and  paralyses  the 
spiritual  power  of  a religious  b^y  to  become  the  irresponsible  trustee  of 
great  funds;  and  it  is  especially  bad  for  one  generation  to  inherit  the 
trusteed  property  of  generations  that  went  before  for  tbe  support  of  re- 
ligion. That  spiritual  essence  can  only  be  perpetually  regenerated,  in  its 
purity  and  beneficent  power,  by  forgetting  the  things  that  are  behind.” 
it  is  wine  forever  new,  bursting  old  bottles,  and  can  only  be  bad  without 
money  and  without  price.” 

The  founder  of  the  Burnet  prizes  had,  however,  a good  idea.  He  left  a 
sum  of  money  to  accumulate,  whose  interest,  each  successive  generation, 
should  become  sufficient  to  make  two  prizes,  both  of  them  large  enough 
to  call  forth  the  best  thought  of  the  day  upon  the  great  themes  of  God’s 
mdslence  and  providence,  and  the  reasonable  d^uctions  therefrom  of 
human  duty;  and  he  hampered  his  questions  with  no  restrictions,  and 
made  as  good  a plan  as  was  possible  to  ensure  a fair  judgment  of  tbe 
essays  offered.  Thus  he  called  on  the  future  instead  of  the  past  to  state 
religion  for  the  successive  generations  that  were  to  succeed  him.  It  proved 
a great  faith  in  the  spirit  that  maketh  all  things  new.” 

In  general,  it  may  be  said  that  there  is  a great  deal  of  endowment  not 
merely  wasted  on  attempts  to  perpetuate  special  forms  of  the  Christian 
church,  hut  which  hang  as  a dead-weight  upon  that  greatest  interest  of 
man  and  society. 

But  if  religion  is  left  to  God’s  living  word  to  every  man,  and  if  the 
people^a  government  will  attend  to  that  average  culture  which  is  necessary 
to  obtain  the  means  of  living,  by  establishing  common  school  education, 
there  is  yet  a vast  field  left. 

Benefactors  should  ask  themselves  what  is  that  which  the  municipalities 
and  the  State  governments  cannot  he  expected  to  see  should  he  done  f 
What  is  that  which,  indeed,  it  would  he  politically  dangerous  for  a repub- 
lican people  to  confide  to  a government  which  must  always,  for  the  time 
being,  represent  a one-sided  political  party,  and  therefore,  in  its  best 
estate,  he  changing  every  few  years  ? What  is  that  which  it  will  enohle 
individuals  to  do  spontaneously,  while  it  would  endanger  tbe  morals  of 
official  persons  to  do  it  ? What  is  that  which  is  never  well  done  by  clerks 
of  governments,  hut  must  be  tbe  pride  of  an  individual  or  a family,  in 
order  that  it  should  make  progress  with  society,  ever  going  before,  instead 
of  toiling  after,  its  demands  ? 

It  is  founding  great  institutions  of  benevolence ; also  institutions  for  the 
culture  of  the  ^e  arts ; and,  above  all,  institutions  for  the  study  of  the 
sciences  of  history,  legislation,  political  economy,  and  government,  under 
the  instruction  of  lecturers  who  shall  he  competent,  and  by  persons!  chai> 
scter,  superiority  of  genius,  and  circumstances  of  position,  independent  of 
the  influence  of  party  politics,  and  thus  have  a fair  chance  to  he  adequate 
instructors  of  rulers,  and  of  those  who  elect  rulers. 

The  desirahleneBs  of  having  the  science  of  society,  as  such,  the  doctrines 
of  justice,  and  the  general  principles  of  a true  republican  government  dist> 
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cussed  and  studied  in  a general  point  of  Tiew,  uninfluenced  by  the  personal 
and  party  interests  which  must  necessarily  bias  the  discussions  in  the  halls 
of  practical  legislation,  has  not  wholly  escaped  attention.  A renerable 
citizen  of  Boston  was  for  many  years  writing  on  the  subject,  in  the  news- 
papers of  that  city  and  of  Washington,  with  reference  to  the  disposition 
of  the  Smithsonian  fund.  He  believed  that  Smithson,  in  making  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  the  trustee  of  a fund  for  diffusing  knowledge 
among  men,  had  an  institution  for  the  science  of  government  in  view. 
He  argued  that  there  was  a special  propriety  in  founding  such  an  insti- 
tution in  America,  whose  government  alone,  in  all  the  world,  could  afford 
to  allow  this  science  a free  development,  according  to  the  idea — ^inasmuch 
as  it  professes  to  be  organized  on  purpose  to  carry  out,  in  practice,  the 
sublime  generalities  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence ; and  as  its  organi- 
zation, at  any  particular  period,  could  not  do  complete  justice  to  them, 
provides,  by  the  principle  of  self-amendment,  for  a perpetual  growth  and 
renewal  of  form,  according  to  the  discoveries  and  progress  of  ages. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact,  that  both  John  Quincy  Adams  and  Danid 
Webster  expressed,  to  the  gentleman  above  referred  to,  that  they  agreed 
with  him  in  his  interpretation  of  Smithson^s  intentions,  and  that  John 
Quincy  Adams  meant  to  bring  the  view  before  Congress  that  very  winter, 
when  death  cut  short  his  career  of  usefulness. 

The  Smithsonian  fund  has  been  otherwise  appropriated,  and  in  the  way 
the  government  will  always  appropriate  funds  for  education,  to  the  ad- 
vance of  those  sciences  having  an  obvious  relation  to  material  interests. 
It  is  better  so,  perhaps.  The  choice,  by  Congress,  of  professors  of  history, 
political  economy,  and  ideal  law,  would  never  have  satisfied  more  than 
one-half  the  countiy.  A half  a million  of  dollars  is  no  unparalleled  gift, 
as  we  see  in  the  cases  of  Dr.  Nott,  Mr.  Cooper,  and  Astor,  to  say  nothing 
of  Girard  and  his  ten  millions.  Since  we  commenced  writing  this  article, 
Moses  Shepherd,  of  Baltimore,  has  given  half  a million  for  an  Insane 
Asylum ; and  Mr.  George  Peabody^  promised  another,  to  found  a Musical 
Conservatory  and  Gallery  of  Paintings,  which  will  go  far  to  make  Balti- 
more the  emporium  of  the  fine  arts  in  America. 

Our  friend  of  the  Institution  for  the  Science  of  Government,  is  unhi^ 
pily  not  a millionaire  himself,  but  he  has  done  with  a *^mite”  what  may 
prove  the  seed  of  a true  People’s  University,  nevertheless.  He  has  pro- 
posed to  give  some  landed  property  to  found  a Professorship  of  History 
in  Boston,  with  a really  adequate  lecturer  in  the  chair.  The  Mercantile 
Library  Association  of  the  city,  which  is  the  most  enterprising  and  lively 
corporate  body  in  it — whose  members,  according  to  the  testimony  of  the 
importing  booksellers,  buy  all  the  best  books — is  to  be  endowed  with  this 
professorship,  on  condition  of  providing  its  lecture-room  for  free  lec- 
tures, so  soon  as  some  other  citizen,  or  citizens,  with  cash  in  hand,  will 
advance  the  money  in  exchange  for  the  land.  As  this  will  require  but  a 
twentieth  part  of  a half  million  dollars,  and  will  open  an  American  Free 
School  of  History  that  shall  give  new  significance  to  the  name  of  “ literary 
emporium,”  already  appropriated  to  Boston,  we  may  rest  assured  that  the 
^ear  will  not  close  before  the  whole  thing  be  complete.  But  of  this  pro- 
ject, and  its  bearings,  we  must  speak  in  another  article. 


• The  MnxUuU^  of  April.  1S5T.  (rol.  xxxri.  pp.  4S8.  S8T,)  eontalu  e bloffrspby  of  Mr. 

George  Peebodr.  e note  to  which,  on  p.  484.  more  fall/  expUlne  the  pliui  of  the  IneUtnte,  loonded 
bj  Umt  eminent  milUonnIre-benker  In  BalUmore. 
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Irt.  II.— POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 

CBJLPTBS  in. 

MONEY. 

No  person  prodaces  ererything  he  wishes  to  consume.  Even  in  savage 
life,  one  man  can  procure  fish,  another  venison  most  advantageously,  and 
they  will  accordingly  wish  to  exchange  products.  This  is  called  barter, 
and  is  the  first  and  simplest  form  of  exchange. 

As  the  civilized  state  appears,  the  necessity  for  an  interchange  of  com- 
modities is  vastly  increased.  The  hatter,  tailor,  shoemaker,  farmer,  and 
fisherman,  all  must  exchange  with  each  other,  and  traffic  becomes,  as  we 
have  before  shown,  one  of  the  greatest  departments  of  industry.  But 
barter,  under  these  circumstances,  is  a very  inconvenient  and  clumsy  mode 
of  effecting  the  desired  object.  For  example,  the  farmer  proposes  to  ex- 
change wheat  for  a hat;  but  the  hatter,  having  already  obtained  all  the 
wheat  he  wants,  tells  the  farmer,  however,  that  if  he  will  procure  him  a 
table,  he  will  give  him  a hat  in  exchange  for  it.  The  farmer  now  goes  to 
the  cabinet-maker  and  offers  to  exchange  wheat  for  a table ; but  the  cabi- 
net-maker, already  supplied  with  wheat,  tells  the  farmer  if  he  will  procure 
for  him  a pair  of  boots,  he  will  let  him  have  a table.  The  farmer  now 
goes  to  the  bootmaker,  who,  we  will  suppose,  is  willing  to  take  wheat,  and 
the  farmer  gets  the  boots.  With  these  he  procures  a table,  with  which, 
in  turn,  he  gets  the  object  he  desired — viz.,  a hat. 

Now  this  was  the  only  way,  in  such  a state  of  things,  for  the  farmer  to 
procure  a hat — inconvenient  and  circuitous  as  it  was.  We  might  have 
supposed,  without  extravagance,  a much  more  difficult  case.  This,  how- 
ever, is  sufficient  to  show  the  practical  inconvenience  of  exchange  in  kind. 

But  there  was  still  another  difficulty  of  scarcely  less  magnitude.  When 
arUcles  to  be  exchanged  became  numerous,  it  was  found  a very  intricate 
matter  to  establish  satisfactorily  the  relative  prices  of  each.  For  example, 
how  many  sheep  should  be  given  for  a cow? — how  many  cows  for  a 
horse  ? — how  much  corn  for  a bushel  of  wheat  ? — how  much  butter  for  a 
gallon  of  molasses? — how  many  eggs  for  a pound  of  sugar,  tea,  or  coffee? 
— ^how  many  of  any  or  all  of  these  for  a cart,  plow,  spade,  chair,  table, 
Ac.,  through  an  interminable  series  of  exchanges. 

Under  these  complicated  difficulties,  what  was  wanted  ? Evidently  some 
article  which  all  persons,  either  by  common  consent  or  the  force  of  law, 
should  accept  for  whatever  they  had  to  sell,  and  by  which  they  would 
measure  the  value  of  everything  sold.  Suppose,  then,  that  it  was  settled 
that  wheat  should  be  that  article.  By  this  arrangement  every  one  would 
receive  wheat  for  whatever  he  wished  to  part  with,  and  estimate  the  value 
of  his  article  at  a given  quantity  of  wheat.  If  it  should  be  considered 
that  a bushel  of  wheat  cost  one  day’s  work,  and  a plow  ten,  then  a 
plow  would  exchange  for  ten  bushels  of  wheat  The  prices  of  all  com- 
modities would  conform  themselves  to  this  general  standard,  and  this 
would  take  place,  not  by  legal  enactment,  but  by  the  laws  of  trade — for, 
if  the  plow-maker  asked  ten  bushels  of  wheat  for  his  plow,  when  in 
fact  it  was  worth  only  eight,  competition  would  soon  bring  down  the 

Vor  elu4>ter  L,  m6  Mtrtka$U9*  for  March,  1657,  and  for  chapter  iL,  see  lame  for  Ma/, 

1657,  (r^  zxxTl.,  pp.  975-68S  and  547-658.) 
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article  to  its  fair  value,  as  compared  with  wheat  In  this  manner  the 
prices  of  everything  vendible  would  be  established.  With  freedom  of 
industry,  all  would  lind  a common  level. 

Wheat,  then,  in  the  case  supposed,  would  perform  two  important  func- 
tions— viz.,  it  would  be  an  instrument  of  exchange  and  a etandard  value  ; 
in  other  words,  it  would  be  money. 

We  learn  the  true  nature  of  money,  then,  from  its  origin,  and  its  defir 
nition  from  the  offices  it  performs.  These  offices,  or  functions,  we  must 
examine  in  detail. 

1st  As  an  instrument  of  exchange.  This  may  be  wholly  conventional. 
Anything  which,  by  general  consent,  or  in  obedience  to  law,  all  receive 
in  exchange,  will  answer  the  purpose.  So  far  as  this  function  is  concerned, 
it  is  no  matter  of  consequence  whether  the  article  has  value  or  not — safety 
and  convenience  in  the  use  of  it  are  the  only  considerations  of  importance; 
hence  many  things  will  answer  the  purpose  aluiost  equally  well.  Money 
is,  in  this  respect,  simply  a tool  or  instrument,  like  an  ax  or  spade,  per- 
forming a certain  operation — viz.,  that  of  transferring  value  from  one  person 
to  another.  It  is  a mere  counter,  token,  or  universal  equivalent.  This 
distinct  function  of  money  should  be  well  understood  and  strongly  fixed 
in  the  mind  of  every  one  who  would  have  a clear  and  consistent  view  of 
the  whole  subject. 

2d.  As  a standard  of  value.  Value  is  not  conventional,  but  absolute. 
It  is  the  amount  of  labor  contained  in  any  desired  object.  I'berefore,  if 
we  wish  to  fix  a standard  of  value,  with  which  to  measure  all  objects 
having  value,  we  must  take  some  article  which  has  a fixed  amount  of 
value  or  labor  in  it.  The  measure  must  possess  the  same  quality  as  the 
thing  to  be  measured — weight  to  measure  weight,  length  to  measure 
length,  volume  to  measure  volume,  and  value  to  measure  value.  And  this 
measure  must  be  as  accurate  and  unvarying  as  is  possible  in  the  nature  of 
things.  It  would  not  be  wise  or  just  to  have  an  elastic  yard  stick — at  one 
time  twenty  inches  in  length,  at  another  fifty.  As  it  purports  to  bo  thirty- 
six  inches  in  length,  (as  that  is  the  legal  standard,)  it  should  at  all  times 
be  precisely  that  length,  otlierwise  we  see  what  results  might  happen.  A 
contracts  with  B for  sixty  yards  of  broadcloth,  when  the  yard  stick  was 
thirty  six  inches  in  length  ; but  by  the  time  he  delivers  it,  the  yard  stick 
has  extended  to  forty-eight  inches.  The  consequence  is,  that  B is  obliged 
to  deliver  to  A one-third  more  cloth  than  he  really  engaged  to  do.  The 
excess  has  been  transferred  from  A to  B without  an  equivalent.  Reverse 
the  supposition,  and  A will  be  wronged  in  an  equal  degree. 

If  value  is  absolute,  and  it  is  clear  that,  to  measure  value,  the  instrument 
used  must  possess  value,  it  will  follow  that  the  conventional  standard  of 
value  should  conform  to  this  principle,  and,  if  possible,  be  as  definite  and 
invariable  as  a pound  weight,  or  a gallon  measure — otherwise  injustice, 
greater  or  less,  according  to  the  imperfection  of  the  measure,  will  bo  suf- 
fered by  those  who  make  exchanges  of  value. 

The  nature  of  this  function  of  money  cannot  be  too  clearly  understood, 
or  too  highly  appreciated.  It  is  the  main  point,  the  pivot,  on  which  the 
whole  question  turns;  and  until  it  is  settled,  no  further  advances  can  be 
made  in  the  right  direction.  It  is  the  want  of  just  views  in  relation  to 
money,  as  a standard  of  value^  which  makes  the  whole  subject  a chaos  of 
confusion  and  mystery  to  a great  part  of  mankind.  We  now  proceed  to 
•peak  of 
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CURREirCY. 

Money  and  currency  are  not  synonymous  terms,  although  often  so  used 
in  popular  language.  There  is  a specific  difference  between  them.  Money 
has  in  itself  an  ab^lute  quality — viz.,  value.  Currency  may,  or  may  not, 
have  that  quality,  in  whole  or  in  part.  One  has  a universal,  the  other 
only  a local,  power.  One  is  accepted  as  a medium  of  exchange  and  stand- 
ard of  value  throughout  the  world,  the  other  only  in  the  particular  country 
in  which  it  is  established. 

The  only  thing  that  can  be  predicated  of  currency,  is  that  it  “ flows,*’  or 
passes  current  from  hand  to  hand,  in  a certain  place  and  at  a certain  time ; 
while  of  money,  we  may  affirm,  that  it  is  the  same  at  all  tiroes  and  every- 
where. Currency  may  be,  and  often  is,  the  sign  of  value,  or  a substitute 
for  it;  money  is  never  a sign  or  representative  of  value,  it  is  a commodity 
having  value  in  itself. 

Without  any  further  definition  or  analysis  of  money  or  currency,  or  the 
difference  between  them,  we  propose,  at  some  length,  to  give  an  illustration 
which  shall  exhibit  the  nature  and  functions  of  both.  For  the  purpose  of 
removing  the  subject  under  consideration  as  far  as  possible  from  all  its 
usual  environments,  and  from  the  associations  and  prepossessions  usually 
connected  with  it,  we  will  suppose  a community  situated  on  a distant 
island,  cut  off  from  all  knowledge  of,  or  intercourse  with,  the  rest  of  man- 
kind ; that  the  people  are  industrious  and  thrifty,  and  produce  in  great 
abundance  all  the  necessaries  of  life.  There  will,  of  course,  be  great  occa- 
sion for  making  exchanges,  and,  for  the  want  of  a better  article,  they  adopt 
wheat  as  money,  and  use  it  for  the  transfer  of  all  kinds  of  property. 

Ah  a standard  of  value  this  would  answer  tolerably  well,  but  as  trade 
became  extensive,  it  would  be  found  very  inconvenient  as  an  instrument  of 
exchange.  It  is  very  bulky,  the  transportation  of  it  from  plaice  to  place 
requir^  much  labor,  and  the  storage  of  it  much  room.  It  is  not  surpris- 
, ing,  therefore,  that  after  a few  years’  experience,  an  ingenious,  but  very 
simple  contrivance,  should  be  hit  upon,  by  which  these  evils  were  obviated. 
It  was  the  following ; — A depot  was  established,  by  legal  authority,  to 
which  each  man  might  bring  so  much  of  his  wheat  as  he  pleased,  in  bags 
of  one  bushel  each,  and  leave  it  on  storage,  each  bag  being  marked  with 
the  owner’s  name.  For  this  deposit  he  received  certificates,  signed  by 
officers  appointed  for  the  purpose,  of  such  size  or  denomination  as  he 
might  choose.  These  certificates  or  receipts  the  owner  could  pass  in  ex- 
change for  any  kind  of  property  he  might  wish — for,  though  not  made  a 
lawful  tender,  yet,  as  any  person  who  held  them  might  at  any  time  go  to 
the  depository  and  obtain  the  wheat  for  them,  they  were  equally  current 
as  if  luade  a tender  by  law. 

This  anangemhnt,  as  may  be  supposed,  gave  the  highest  satisfaction. 
The  depoaitoiy  was  found  to  be  a great  labor  saving  machine,  and  with 
this  cutreney  tlie  business  of  the  island  went  on  for  a long  time  very  pros- 
perously. At  length,  however,  it  is  suggested,  by  those  having  the  charge 
of  the  ilepoeitory,  that  a larger  amount  of  certificates  mi^ht  be  issued  than 
there  was  of  bushels  of  wheat  in  store — since  all  the  receipts  or  certificates, 
circulatiDg  as  they  did  over  the  whole  island,  would  never  be  returned  at 
one  time  for  redemj>ti  m.  The  idea  was  plausible,  the  project  of  having 
more  money  very  p easing,  and  the  suggestion  was  adopted.  Every  man 
was  au  horized  to  leave  his  wheat  as  betbre,  and  receive  certificates  for  just 
doable  the  amount  he  left  in  the  depositoiy ; but,  in  order  to  make  all 
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secure,  the  over-issue  was  made  a lien  upon  his  real  estate  until  he  had 
redeemed  it 

Bj  this  arrangement  the  final  payment  of  the  certificates  was  made  sure 
to  the  holders,  and  the  depositor  had  twice  as  much  money  as  under  the 
old  system.  This  change  in  the  currency  produced  very  great  effects. 
Every  man,  having  double  his  usual  quantity  of  money,  had  double  his 
usual  means  of  purchasing ; trade  became  very  brisk,  and  very  profitable 
too— for  every  one  sold  on  a rising  market  New  and  spacious  dwellings 
were  erected — horses  and  carriages  were  eagerly  sought  for — furniture 
and  clothing,  especially  the  more  costly  kinds,  were  in  great  demand, 
since  many  who  once  purchased  articles  of  only  ordinary  quality,  now 
desired  those  having  greater  beauty  and  finish — mechanics  and  manufac- 
turers received  larger  orders  than  they  could  possibly  supply,  and  every 
kind  of  property  advanced  to  an  unprecedented  extent 

These  things,  as  may  be  easily  ima^ned,  gave  a great  impetus  to  trade. 
All  was  bustle  and  excitement — men  had  new  and  larger  ideas  of  wealth 
and  business  operations — their  very  movements,  as  they  rode  or  walked, 
seemed  influenced  by  the  stimulating  efiTorts  of  the  new  currency. 

Notwithstanding  these  appearances,  however,  a careful  observer  might 
have  noticed  that  there  was  less  actual  labor  performed  now  than  for- 
merly— that  many  could,  at  least  temporarily,  indulge  themselves  in  un- 
wonted leisure  and  luxury — that,  as  a continual  rise  in  prices  was  going 
on,  every  man  who  purchased  any  kind  of  property  was  sure  to  get  an 
advance  upon  it,  and,  as  a consequence,  that  no  small  part  of  the  inhabi- 
tants were  engaged  in  speculation.  Many  new  schemes  sprang  up.  Lands, 
before  used  only  for  cultivation,  were  now  laid  out  into  town  lots,  and 
fortunes  were  speedily  made  in  this  manner. 

It  might  also  have  been  observed,  that,  although  there  was  great  activity 
in  most  kinds  of  business,  ^et  that  the  agriculture  of  the  country  was  not 
increased  at  all  in  proporUon  to  manufactures — ^in  fact,  many  of  the  young 
farmers  were,  of  necessity,  drawn  into  the  workshops,  to  supply  the  in- 
creased demand  for  manufactured  products.  There  was,  in  truth,  more 
change  of  occupation  than  increase  of  industry. 

Another  thing  might  be  noticed — viz.,  that  men  now  ran  into  debt  much 
more  freely  than  ever  before ; for,  notwithstanding  the  amount  of  money 
was  so  largely  increased,  credits  in  every  shape  were  extended  in  far 
greater  proportion.  Everybody  had  confidence,  and  was  ready  to  buy  or 
sell  on  time.  Thus  matters  went  on,  and  the  new  currency  was  regarded 
as  a great  improvement  upon  the  old. 

There  were,  however,  certain  classes  of  persons  who,  for  reasons  no  one 
seemed  to  suspect,  did  not  participate  in  the  general  prosperity.  Mechanics 
and  laboring-men,  for  example,  although  they  got  higher  wages,  found 
themselves  more  straightened  in  their  circumstances.  All  the  articles 
they  had  occasion  to  buy  were  so  much  dearer,  that  it  was  difilcult  for 
them  to  make  the  two  ends  of  the  year  meet.  If  wages  had  risen  twenty- 
five  per  cent,  all  the  necessaries  of  life  had  advanced  fifty  or  a hundred. 

If  it  be  asked  why  wages  did  not  rise  as  much  as  commodities,  we  an- 
swer, for  labor  thei'e  is  never  but  one  demand — viz.,  the  actual  or  imme- 
diate demand ; while  for  all  commodities  there  may  be — ^and  when  the 
spirit  of  speculation  has,  for  any  cause,  been  engendered — both  an  actual 
and  a speculative  demand.  Wa^es  cannot,  like  flour,  be  bought  up  in 
large  quantities,  and  kept  for  a rise  of  prices. 
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All  persons  of  fixed  salaries,  established  prior  to  the  new  state  of  things, 
found  their  incomes  did  not  bear  the  same  proportion  to  their  expenses  as 
formerly.  They  received,  indeed,  os  much  money  for  their  services,  but 
the  money  would  not  purchase  as  many  cx^mmodities.  Why  this  should 
be  so  they  could  not  even  imagine,  and  the  only  reason  ever  given  for  it 
was,  that  **  everything  had  risen.” 

With  the  exception  of  these  clfisses  there  was  a general  feeling  of  pros- 
p^’ty  and  satisfaction,  and  this  state  of  things  would  probably  have  con- 
tinued, had  not  an  unlooked-for  scarcity  of  money  taken  place.  Why 
this  should  occur  was  a marvel,  for  there  was  certainly  twice  the  usual 
amount  of  money  in  circulation.  Nevertheless,  everybody  was  pressed 
for  the  means  of  making  payments;  the  rate  of  interest  was  doubled; 
prtperty  began  to  fall,  and  be  sold  at  a great  sacrifice. 

aH  this  might  well  look  mysterious  to  those  who  did  not  observe  closely 
ehotigh  to  discover  that  prices  having  doubled  in  consequence  of  the  in- 
flation of  their  currency,  it  required  twice  as  much  money  to  do  the  same 
business  ; and  what  was  more  important,  that  credits  had  been  extended 
in  a still  greater  proportion,  so  that  a vastly  larger  amount  of  currency 
th»  formerly  was  required  to  meet  the  heavy  payments  that  must  be 
made. 

The  pressure  was  augmented  by  the  discovery  that,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  so  many  hands  had  been  taken  from  agriculture  to  manufacture  the 
extra  carriages,  furniture,  clothing,  drc.,  whimi  the  inflation  had  caused  a 
demand  for,  that  there  was  a short  supply  of  wheat.  This  caused  many 
certificates  to  be  returned  to  the  depository,  and,  of  necessity,  the  cur- 
rency was  thus  rapidly  diminished  ; for  it  must  be  here  observed,  that  for 
every  bushel  returned  two  were  withdrawn  from  circulation ; otherwise 
the  institution  would  at  once  have  failed,  as  it  had  given  out  certificates 
for  twice  the  number  of  bushels  it  had  in  its  vaults.  This  drain  continued, 
until  the  currency  was  at  length  reduced  to  that  point  when  there  was 
even  less  money  in  circulation  than  prior  to  the  adoption  of  the  new 
system. 

The  pressure  became  excessive,  especially  on  business  men,  who  had 
twice  or  thrice  as  many  notes  to  pay  as  formerly,  and  only  half  as  much 
currency  to  pay  with  as  there  was  in  circulation  when  they  gave  their 
obligations.  Many  were  driven  into  bankruptcy,  and  extensive  transfers 
of  property  took  place,  from  the  hands  of  the  poorer  to  those  of  the  more 
wealthy  class.  Those  who  had  the  actual  wheat  to  operate  with  could 
get  most  exorbitant  rates  of  interest,  or  purchase  any  kind  of  property 
“at  great  advantage.” 

At  length  prices  had  so  far  declined,  and  business  had  been  so  much 
paralyzed,  that  there  was  little  demand  for  money  from  that  source,  and 
existing  debts  having  been  discharged  by  payment,  or  wiped  out  by 
bankruptcy,  a general  lull  seemed  to  take  place;  and  although  there  were 
now  no  more  certificates  in  circulation  than  wheat  in  the  depository,  yet 
money  was  sufficiently  plenty,  and  the  rate  of  interest  at  the  lowest  point 
Speculation  being  at  an  end,  great  numbers  were  compelled  to  return  to 
the  cultivation  of  the  soil. 

yrom  this  point  the  business  of  the  country  seemed  to  start  off  on  a 
new  career  of  prosperity.  Industry  began  to  be  legitimately  developed ; 
and  directly  certain  kinds  of  manufactured  articles,  particularly  those  of 
the  greatest  necessity  and  utility,  became  in  demand,  and  it  was  some- 
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what  instructive  to  observe  that  the  demand  for  boots  and  shoes  began 
before  that  for  broadcloths  and  silks,  and  that  such  business  revived  in 
that  order  which  would  be  indicated  by  its  obvious  relation  to  the  abso- 
lute wants  of  the  people. 

No  sooner,  however,  had  increased  production  caused  an  increased  de- 
mand for  merchandise  in  general,  than  the  depository  was  called  upon  to 
issue  its  credit  certificates ; that  is,  two  for  each  one  of  wheat  This  stim- 
ulated business,  as  before,  and  the  same  scenes  were  re-enacted,  only  with 
somewhat  increased  intensity.  The  whole  country  was,  in  a short  time, 
in  a high  state  of  properous  delirium.  Every  one  felt  rich,  and  thought 
himself  getting  ricn. 

Just  at  this  time  a circumstance  occurred,  which  gave  to  our  commu- 
nity a great  impulse,  and  placed  it  in  relations  entirely  new.  A ship  ar- 
rived, for  the  first  time,  from  a foreign  land.  A great  discovery  had  Wn 
made,  and  our  island,  which  for  convenience  we  will  call  Ze  Monde^  would 
henceforth  have  a place  on  the  map  of  the  world.  The  cargo  of  this 
vessel  consisted  of  a variety  of  beautiful  productions — porcelain,  cutlery, 
jewelry,  Ac.,  and,  in  short,  all  that  could  adorn  the  person  or  household, 
or  add  to  the  convenience  and  luxury  of  a people.  Of  course,  the  island- 
ers were  ready  for  traffic  with  the  new  comers,  and  eagerly  ofiered  their 
certificates  in  exchange.  But  these  their  new  friends  dedined  to  take. 
However  good  such  currency  might  be  in  Le  Monde,  it  was  worthless  to 
them  at  home.  They  must  W^e  something  else.  What,  then,  would  they 
take  f Wheat.  That  was  an  article  the  value  of  which  they  knew,  and 
a demand  for  which  they  would  find  in  their  own  country.  Accordingly, 
wheat  was  made  the  article  of  exchange,  and  the  ship  departed  with  its 
cargo.  The  withdrawal  of  so  much  wheat  afiected  the  money  market 
somewhat;  a slight  pressure  was  felt,  especially  by  the  mercantile  class, 
but  it  soon  passed  away,  and  as  the  desire  for  foreign  products  actually 
stimulated  domestic  production,  the  vacuum  was  soon  filled,  and  business 
went  on  with  increas^  momentum. 

As  may  be  readily  anticipated,  the  arrival  at  home  of  the  vessel  of 
which  we  have  spoken  caused  a great  sensation,  and  ere  many  weeks  had 
passed  a fleet  of  other  vessels  were  on  their  way  to  Le  Monde.  It  was  a 
long  distance,  however,  and  nearly  a year  elapsed  from  the  departure  of 
the  first  vessel  to  the  arrival  of  the  next  in  the  island.  They  came  at 
length,  and  the  great  mart  of  trade  was  in  motion.  The  quantity  of  for- 
eign fabrics  was  large — the  shops  were  literally  filled  with  them — and  as 
everybody  now  had  plenty  of  money,  it  is  no  matter  of  surprise  that  the 
ladies  bought  beautiful  dresses,  and  ^e  men  all  sorts  of  useful  and  orna- 
mental articles.  The  first  cargoes  sold  well,  and  the  vessels  reloaded  with 
wheat  But  more  vessels  continued  to  arrive  in  quick  succession.  The 
depository  was  called  on  to  deliver  wheat,  and  for  all  it  paid  out  it  had  to 
iatce  in  twice  the  amount  of  its  certificates.  This  rapidly  exhausted  the 
circulation.  Money  became  scarce,  and  the  wheat  continued  to  be  car- 
ried on  board  the  foreign  ships.  But  this  could  not  go  on  always.  As 
money  disappeared  the  demand  for  goods  fell  off ; yet  they  must  be  sold. 
They  were  forced  on  the  market  at  whatever  they  would  bring.  This 
cau^  great  distress.  The  merchants  who  had  purchased  the  first  car- 
goes were  ruined  by  the  fall  of  their  stocks  on  hand,  and  the  continued 
drain  of  wheat  threatened  to  break  down  everybody  connected  with  trade. 
The  people  could  not  get  the  wheat  with  which  to  redeem  their  credit 
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certificates  at  the  depository.  It  was  impossible;  and  the  depository, 
with  its  numerous  branches  established  for  convenience  in  different  parts 
of  the  country,  all  suspended  payment  They  could  not  do  otherwise ; 
for  they  had  promised  to  deliver  twice  as  much  wheat  as  they  actually 
had  in  their  possession,  and  when  called  on  to  redeem  their  certificates, 
they  could  only  call  on  those  to  whom  the  extra  certificates  were  given, 
and  who  were  bound  to  furnish  wheat  for  the  same  on  demand.  But 
what  could  these  debtors  do  ? They  could  not  make  wheat  at  once,  and 
nothing  else  would  answer  the  demand.  They  might  ultimately  pay,  but 
not  now.  With  the  failure  of  the  depository  all  credit  was  annihilated. 
Universal  bankruptcy,  among  all  who  were  much  indebted,  took  place. 
Everybody  suffered,  except  the  few  cautious,  wary,  and  wealthy  individ- 
uals, who  had  the  means  to  profit  by  the  misfortunes  of  others.  To  them, 
as  a matter  of  course,  an  immense  amount  of  the  hard  earnings  of  the 
industrious  was  transferred,  without  an  adequate  equivalent.  The  rich 
were  made  richer,  the  poor  poorer.  That  was  not  all,  perhaps  not  the 
worst ; for  the  observing  mind  might  discover  that  a great  amount  of  de- 
moralization was  inseparable  from  such  a catastrophe.  The  expansion  of 
the  currency  had  caused  a spirit  of  gambling  and  speculation,  highly  det- 
rimental to  public  and  private  morals ; and  when  the  collapse  came,  the 
desperation  and  misery  inflicted  on  multitudes  made  them  reckless  of  all 
moral  or  legal  obligations.  They  were  ruined — they  knew  not  why  nor 
how.  They  did  not  feel  to  blame,  and  many  of  them  were  not  to  blame. 
They  were  the  victims  of  a vicious  system,  and  regarded  themselves  as 
absolved  from  all  obligation  to  pay  others  when  nobody  would  pay  them, 
or  when  their  property  had  fallen  to  a fraction  of  what  it  cost^hem.  The 
words  “ I promise  to  pay  ” lost  much  of  their  sacredness.  Gloom  and  de- 
spondency settled  down  upon  the  land — stagnation  and  paralysis  reigned 
everywhere. 

But  this  bad  state  of  things  could  not  last  forever.  Foreigners  had 
suffered,  for  many  of  their  cargoes  had  been  almost  a total  loss.  They 
were  not  in  haste,  therefore,  to  send  more  goods  to  so  bad  a market. 
Both  parties  had  learned  wisdom.  The  industry  of  the  islanders  was 
again  renewed ; more  wheat  was  produced ; men  were  engaged  in  useful 
enterprise,  instead  of  idling  and  speculation ; the  recuperative  energies  of 
the  people  began  to  be  felt ; and  gradually  the  country  returned  to  a truly 
healthj  and  prosperous  condition. 

And  now,  certainly,  both  the  government  and  people  of  Le  Monde  have 
become  wise  enough  to  avoid  another  such  infliction.  Alas  1 no.  The 
illusion  is  too  pleasing — the  temptation  too  strong.  The  experiment  is 
repeated  ; again  the  currency  is  inflated ; foreigners  again  send  their  mer- 
chandise* True,  there  is  more  caution  on  both  sides,  but  the  result  finally 
cornea.  The  wheat  of  Le  Monde  must  be  shipped  to  pay  the  balance  of 
trade^  and  another  scene  of  distress  and  bankruptcy  ensues  ; and  another, 
and  yet  another. 

It  might  seem  quite  surprising  that  these  experiments  should  be  re- 
peated, but  nothing  was  more  natural,  for  the  nature  of  money  was  not 
at  all  understood.  The  effects  of  such  a currency  as  they  had  they  did 
not  comprehend.  They  did  not  see  that  the  moment  anything  was  put 
in  circulation  as  wheats  which  had  no  value  in  itself,  or  was  not  the  actual 
representative  or  certificate  of  so  much  wheat  in  the  poseeseion  of  the  de- 
pository, that  had  promised  to  redeem  these  oertifioates  in  wheats  that  mo- 
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ment  the  standard  of  value  bad  been  vitiated,  and  all  the  disastrous  con* 
sequences  we  have  enumerated  mu%i  follow. 

Not  having  any  adequate  idea  of  the  character  of  their  currency,  they 
failed  to  understand  cases  of  frequent  occurrence  like  the  following : — 

Under  the  first  currency,  while  there  were  no  larger  amount  of  certifi- 
cates in  circulation  than  of  wheat  in  the  vaults  of  the  depository,  A sold 
B 100  acres  of  land  for  2,000  bushels  of  wheat,  and  took  his  note,  payable 
in  two  years.  Immediately  afterwards  the  new  system  went  into  opera- 
tion ; the  currency  was  inflated,  and  at  maturity  the  note  was  paid  in  full 
according  to  its  tenor ; yet,  by  the  operation,  A lost  one-fourth  part  of 
the  value  of  his  land,  as  he  found  out  when  he  came  to  reinvest  his  mo- 
ney, which  would  buy  only  three-fourths  as  much  of  any  kind  of  prop- 
erty as  when  he  sold  his  land.  He  could  now,  with  his  2,000  bushels  of 
wheat,  buy  only  75  acres  of  such  land  as  he  sold;  or,  if  he  would  pur- 
chase oxen,  he  must  pay  100  bushels  per  yoke  for  such  as  he  could  have 
bought  for  75  bushels  when  he  sold  his  property.  He  had  clearly  lost 
one-fourth  of  the  value  (or  exchangeable  power)  of  his  lands. 

Again ; during  the  expansion,  0 purchased  a house  of  D,  and  agreed 
to  pay  3,000  bushels  of  wheat  in  two  years.  C was  a manufacturer  of 
hats,  and  when  he  bought  the  house  1,000  hats  would,  at  the  existing 
price,  (three  bushels  each,)  have  paid  for  the  house.  The  contraction 
came  on ; C’s  hats,  like  everything  else,  fell  in  price,  and  he  had  to  pay 
D the  value  of  1,500  hats,  to  take  up  his  note  for  3,000  bushels  of  wheat, 
for  his  hats  were  now  of  the  value  of  only  two  bushels  each.  So  that, 
although  he  paid  only  3,000  bushels  of  wheat,  as  he  agreed,  he  lost  500 
of  his  hats  by  the  operation. 

Circumstances  like  these,  though  of  constant  occurrence,  made  no  im- 
pression in  the  minds  of  the  people,  for  they  never  connected  the  cause 
with  the  effect.  They  never  perceived  that  every  time  the  currency  was 
expanded  or  contracted,  every  existing  obligation  to  pay  or  receive  money 
was  necessarily  changed  from  its  original  intent;  that  expansion  enabled 
all  existing  debtors  to  pay  off*  their  previous  obligations  with  less  property 
than  they  promised,  and  that  contraction,  on  the  otlier  hand,  compelled 
them  to  pay  more. 

Seeing  nothing  of  all  this,  instead  of  turning  their  thoughts  to  the 
proper  remedy,  they  only  clamored  for  a greater  proportionate  over  issue 
of  certificates. 

By  the  foregoing  illustration  we  have  endeavored  to  show  the  nature 
of  money  and  currency,  and  the  diff*erence  between  them ; that  the  one 
is  an  accurate  standard  of  value,  while  the  other  is  fnlse  and  delusive ; 
that  while  with  the  use  of  money  there  will  be  occasional  vibrations  in 
trade,  which,  like  the  tides  of  the  ocean,  are  salutary,  and  come  in  obedi- 
ence to  natural  causes,  with  the  latter  there  must  ever  be  frequent,  unnat- 
ural, and  violent  convulsions ; that  the  laws  of  trade  are  before  and  above 
all  human  enactments ; and  that  when  the  latter  are  in  contravention  of 
the  former,  they  can  only  injure  and  derange  the  industrial  interests  of  a 
community. 

The  edict  of  government  which  established  an  over  issue  of  certificates, 
in  the  case  supposed,  did  not  give  any  new  strength,  activity,  or  skill  to  a 
single  citizen,  or  impart  any  additional  power  or  disposition  to  labor ; and 
as  all  values  are  created  by  labor,  it  did  not,  as  it  could  not,  add  one  iota 
to  the  production  or  prosperity  of  the  island.  All  it  did  was  to  give  an 
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abnonnal  stimulus  to  trade,  by  increasing  demand  without  increasing 
the  supply,  and  of  course  to  give  rise  to  speculative  operations.  While 
the  depository  issued  no  larger  amount  of  certificates  than  it  received  of 
wheat,  it  acted  simply  as  a trustee^  holding  the  money  of  the  individual 
for  the  general  good ; when  it  issued  more,  it  became  a manufacturer  of 
currency. 

In  our  next  we  shall  speak  of  the  actual  currency  of  commerce. 


Art.  III.>-KnBOPEAI!l  CO»HERCIAl  CORBESFO.^DENCE. 


KVMBIB  IT. 

mCVlATlOir  SCHKMBS  Am)  BUBBLES  OF  FOBBRB  TIVIB,  AND  ^OBK  OF  TTIB  PRESENT  DAT— DEFAL- 
CATIONS IK  FRANCE  AND  ENGLAND — FINANCIAL  IMMOBAUTT  PREVALENT — ^FINANCIAL  PBOSPERITT 
OF  FRANCE — ASSOCIATION,  A FEATURE  OF  MODERN  ENTERPRISE— BANKING  ON  A GRAND  6CALR  THB 
AIM  OF  MODERN  FINANCIERS — BANKING  AND  BANKERS  IN  ENGLAND— NATHAN  MEYER  BOTII80UILD 
— THE  BANK  OF  ENGLAND — MR.  GILBART  AND  TUB  JOINT-STOCK  BANKS — INTERNATIONAL  BANK  OF 
PARIS,  AND  ITS  GIGANTIC  PROJECTS — PRODUCTION  OF  THB  PRECIOUS  METALS — FREE  TRADE  IN  ENG- 
LAND—STATIBTICB  OP  WOOL  TRADE— COTTON  TRADE — DANISH  SOUND  DUES — WAR  POLICY  OP  ENG- 
LAND—CHINA — SILK  — GUANO  TRADE — PROGRESS  BVBRYWHEBB — LATB  FAILURES— CREDIT  AND 
BUSINESS  BOUND. 

Paris,  Fbanob,  April  1,  1857. 

To  Fbkkvan  Hunt,  Editor  of  the  MerchanU'  Magazine : — 

Mv  Dear  Sir: — The  “ tulip  mania”  of  Holland,  the  “Mississippi  land 
scheme”  of  France,  and  the  “South  Sea  bubble”  of  England,  are  land- 
marks in  the  history  of  the  stock  exchange.  The  journals  of  those  days 
have  recorded  the  madness  of  the  times.  The  Arabian  Nights’  Entertain- 
ments are  not  more  romantic,  for  there  is  a certain  wildness  in  reckless 
speculation. 

Fraud  in  high  places  was  the  word  of  the  hour ; money  in  trust  van- 
ished with  the  air ; and  mercantile  morality  was  hardly  known  among  the 
pullers  of  the  wires. 

Think  of  paying  thousands  of  pounds  for  a tulip  root ; millions  for  pa- 
per land : and  tens  of  millions  for  ventures  in  the  South  Sea ! And  when 
this  last  bubble  swallowed  up  all  its  rivals,  and  burst;  when,  like  Alexan- 
der, it  had  nothing  more  to  conquer,  the  explosion  spread  misery  through- 
out the  kingdom ! The  thousand  per  cent  dividend  was  a myth,  and  the 
rich  man  was  poorer  than  the  pauper ! 

A century  and  a half  have  passed  since  then ; England  has  rolled  up  a 
national  debt  that  would  sweep  away  40  per  cent  of  the  entire  national 
domain,  individual  and  public  wealth,  to  liquidate  it;  but  America,  in  the 
meantime,  has  lived  and  flourished  through  three  wars,  and  many  “ rumors 
of  wars,”  and  placed  her  fifteenth  President  in  the  White  House ! 

Great  as  is  the  lapse  of  years  since  the  old  world  was  speculation  mad, 
some  of  the  elements  of  the  present  day  are  not  so  unlike.  Bubble  com- 
panies may  have  a sounder  bottom,  but  little  less  morality.  Schemes  as 
desperate,  on  a smaller  scale,  find  daily  birth ; neat  circulars,  glowing  ad- 
vertisements, “ splendid  results,”  meet  you  everywhere.  Speculation  marks 
our  day  as  well  as  theirs.  Forgery,  breach  of  trust,  fraud  among  the 
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leaders,  seems  to  be  as  prevalent  now  as  then ; but  not  on  so  grand  a plan. 
Each  day  the  London  editors  chronicle  some  new  instance  of  crime.  The 
press  of  France  is  voiceless,  hence  French  bubbles  are  seldom  seen  floating 
upon  the  waters.  The  water  runs  too  deep — the  plans  are  not  worked 
out  ’Tis  true  that  Charpentier  and  Greler  took  a few  hundred  thousand 
dollars  out  of  the  Northern  Railway,  but  what  of  that  ? And  Cusin,  Le- 
gendre, and  Duchesne  de  Vere  managed  to  cheat  the  shareholders  of  the 
“Docks  Napoleon”  out  of  $1,400,000 — a refined  swindle — but,  with  this 
exception,  the  bubbles  are  not  quite  ripe.  In  England,  however,  we  get 
them  every  mail.  The  shameful  frauds  of  the  “ Tipperary  ” and  the  Royal 
British  banks  are  not  yet  cold,  when  crash  on  crash  increases  the  malady 
that  keeps  the  money  market  so  sleepless.  No  wonder  shareholders  trem- 
ble and  grow  pale  under  such  terrible  responsibilities.  A dozen  bubbles 
have  exploded  since  I wrote  you  in  February — each  more  than  its  neigh- 
bor. The  public  was  disquieted  to  find  that  the  directors  of  the  Paris 
and  London  Bank  had  squandered  $70,000  in  preliminaries  before  the 
bank  had  opened  its  doors;  still  more  so,  to  see  the  Australian  Agricultu- 
ral Company  run  through  its  capital  of  $1,900,000,  with  nothing  to  show 
for  it ; but  what  is  now  their  surprise,  to  see  that  the  London  and  Eastern 
Joint-Stock  Bank  in  such  a mess — only  three  years  old — with  a capital  of 
$1,250,000,  loaning  one  director,  Col.  Waugh,  on  his  rotten  securities, 
$1  ,200,000,  within  $50,000  of  its  whole  stock  in  trade ! The  community 
is  indignant,  and  well  it  might  be.  More  misery  for  shareholders  and  de- 
positors ; more  spoils  for  the  lawyers ; more  distrust ; less  confidence ; a 
general  inquiry  of — What  next? 

The  North  of  Europe  Steam  Company  is  also  in  the  papers — $2,500,000 
was  a respectable  capital,  but  lately  one  man  has  relieved  them  of  a hand- 
some sum,  and  it  seems  that  their  last  was  a bogus  dividend  ! Bogus  di- 
rectors— bogus  auditors — no  wonder  the  bubbles  ripen  so  rapidly ! Red- 
path  coolly  takes  $1,200,000  out  of  the  Northern  Central,  (an  English 
Schuylerism,)  and  gives  a portion  to  his  church — the  rest  to  charities ! 
Noblemen  shake  hands  with  the  $1,600  clerk  who  could  give  such  dinners, 
and  was  so  good ! Robson  was  more  modest  His  frauds  had  not  ma- 
tured. The  Crystal  Palace — poor  bubble— did  not  need  this  last  stab  to 
sink  it  While  these  pleasant  transactions  were  taking  place  in  England, 
Huntington  was  gaining  popularity  on  forged  notes  in  Wall-street. 

The  moralist  has  room  for  work.  Go  on  the  Bourse,  and  look  at  the 
starting  eyes  of  some  of  the  operators — what  a life  is  that  of  the  Rouge 
el  Noir!  M.  Proudhon,  the  Socialist  writer  of  1848,  has  the  pen — “ wild 
luxury — sumptuous  debauchery — vice  reveling  in  gold — prostitution  at- 
tired in  silk — are  the  consequences  of  fortunes  made  without  labor !” 

The  present  century  cannot  record  more  financial  immorality  than  the 
journals  have  announced  during  the  last  six  months.  Then  you  hardly 
note  one  fraud  a year — now  ’tis  every  week.  When  Robert  Ashlett  robbed 
the  Bank  of  England,  in  1803,  of  $1,600,000,  wild  was  the  excitement; 
but  when  Henry  Fauntleroy,  in  1824,  forged  for  $150,000,  he  was  arrested, 
tried,  convicted,  and  hung  in  the  presence  of  one  hundred  thousand  per- 
sons! When  Rowland  Stephenson,  in  1828,  gambled  away  $1,350,000, 
and  broke  his  bank,  the  public  was  indignant.  The  shock  to  public  morals 
was  most  severe — “’twas  more  than  half  a dozen  failures,”  wrote  the 
Times  on  the  10th  of  January,  1829. 

Such  cases  were  very  rare  till  lately,  when  the  mania  breaks  out  anew. 
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M.  Proudhon  uses  strong  language  when  writing  on  the  Bourse.  He  says 
all  France  is  stock  mad.  No  matter  the  company,  it  is  sure  to  sell.  Gold 
is  the  Archimedean  lever  with  which  Napoleon  moves  the  machinery  of 
his  empire ! 

Pensioned  generals ; salaried  colonels ; well-paid  soldiers ; gold  on  all 
sides — a golden  shower.  Bonaparte  made  his  throne,  and  holds  it  well. 
Ministers,  bankers,  and  the  Bourse — a goodly  company.  Notwithstanding 
the  ruinous  depreciation  in  the  public  fortunes  of  France  during  the  revo- 
lution of  1848 — a drop  of  50  per  cent;  in  spite  of  short  crops,  famine, 
inundation,  and  two  war-years,  the  outward  sign  of  prosperity  stands  more 
prominent  than  ever; 

In  1833,  the  entire  public  fortune  of  France  was  but  $4,000,000,000, 
(the  sum  of  England’s  unpaid  notes.)  This  amount  was  represented  by — 
securities,  $3,350,000,000 ; metallic  currency,  $650,000,000.  To-day,  the 
same  returns  show  an  increase  of  75  per  cent;  for  the  national  wealth 
has  rolled  up  to  $7,000,000,000 ! Can  this  be  a sound  state  of  finance  ? 

In  1826,  there  were  but  32  companies,  with  a capital  of  $11,000,000. 
Twelve  years  later,  just  after  the  crisis  of  1838,  there  were  1,039  compa- 
nies, representing  a capital  of  $350,000,000.  Railway  shares  alone  have 
increased  since  they  were  first  issued  some  $212,000,000 ! Will  this  con- 
tinue I The  Budget  will  best  show  the  returns.  In  1829,  just  before  the 
Bourbon  tried  his  hand  as  king,  it  amounted  to  $180,000,000  ; now  it  is 
nearly  twice  that,  and  yet  taxes  are  collected  as  easily  as  thirty  years  ago. 

Association  is  also  one  of  the  traits  of  the  present  age.  A certain 
joining  of  forces — a combination  of  interests — union  of  capital.  Europe 
is  swarming  with  companies — a prospectus  for  everything  in  Christendom 
— from  supplying  a theater  with  actors  to  building  a church.  What  an 
odd  idea — putting  a church  into  shares  and  stock ! But  so  it  is.  Where 
individuals  fail,  companies  lose  larger,  and  bring  wider  ruin.  Government 
the  prop  of  all ; and  when  it  trembles,  down  tumbles  the  house  of  cards 
— the  credit  of  the  bourse ! Corporations  take  the  poor  man’s  money, 
and  the  nation  prospers.  See  what  association  has  done  for  the  United 
States — our  railways  never  would  have  been  built  by  individuals  The 
farmer’s  real  estate  advances  to  make  up  the  loss  on  stock.  Foreign  iron 
must  be  imported  in  the  hold,  and  able-bodied  Irishmen  between  decks 
come  with  it — which  gave  employment  to  a fleet  of  ships,  and  raechanica 
prospered  in  launching  them.  The  labor  itself  was  a fortune.  If  a black 
man  will  sell  under  the  hammer  for  a thousand  dollars,  the  several  millions 
of  able-bodied  workmen  brought  over  from  the  old  country  to  make  our 
Western  roads,  at  Southern  prices,  would  be  worth  more  than  a cotton 
crop.  Association  covers  a wide  field,  and  rules  our  time,  while  individ- 
uals rule  it  The  grand  company,  after  all,  follows  the  beck  of  the  orig- 
inator. As  Palmerston  rules  England,  Napoleon  France,  Alexander  Russia, 
Biddle  ruled  the  bank.  So  one  mind  in  the  board  of  directors  has  every- 
thing his  own  way— one  head  generally  manages  the  board.  Enterprise, 
talent  launches  the  scheme  ; outsiders  throw  in  the  money ; dividends  are 
paid  for  a few  years,  and  then  comes  another  phase  of  association — com- 
panies assisting  each  other ; a wider  range  of  kiting. 

Literary  clubs,  political  reunions,  public  charters,  are  some  of  its  fruits. 
When  you  reflect,  you  find  but  a few  men  rule  the  world ; a few  men 
formed  the  Fremont  party,  and  a few  men  elected  Buchanan  I Associa- 
tion of  governments  gave  us  war,  and  afterwards  peace.  I wish  they 
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would  turn  their  talents  to  something  useful,  such  as  cutting  that  Siamese 
band  at  Darien,  making  islands  of  the  two  Americas,  as  France  and  Eu- 
rope propose  to  do  with  Africa  and  Asia,  by  channeling  a road  to  Suez. 
The  world’s  commerce  demands  something  new,  and  if  no  more  continents 
remain  to  be  discovered,  why  not  divide  those  we  have,  and  multiply  the 
tracks  among  the  seas  ? The  iron  path  at  Panama  was  worthy  of  our  na- 
tion ; another  year,  that  from  Alexandria  to  Cairo  will  connect  at  Suez 
the  Mediterranean  with  the  Sea  of  Pharaoh.  Association  does  it.  Trans- 
atlantic steam  lines,  under  its  influence,  are  most  fashionable.  The  em- 
peror approves  it ; the  government  indorses  his  acts ; the  Credit  Mobilier 
has  the  money ; and  France,  not  content  upon  the  land  with  military 
honors,  is  looking  oceanward.  The  French  merchants  are  putting  out  to 
seal  I saw  few  French  ships  and  few  French  firms,  while  running  round 
the  world  the  other  day,  while  the  English  and  Americans  were  every- 
where. Napoleon  will  correct  that.  Ue  reduces  the  army,  but  augments 
the  navy,  and  has  much  faith  in  foreign  commerce  as  a civilizer.  When 
the  French  steamers  open  the  trade,  and  the  French  and  German  railways 
are  united,  the  new  packets  will  get  the  continental  trade ; and  with  a 
good  government  grant,  and  all  the  French  business  to  support  them,  the 
new  transatlantic  lines  will  prove  a thorn  in  the  side  of  the  English  com- 
panies, and  will  bid  fair  to  rob  them  of  some  good  freights,  and  English 
merchants  of  some  good  commissions.  France  begins  to  profit  by  the 
lessons  of  her  neighbor,  not  her  friend. 

Association,  which  has  done  so  much  for  England  and  America,  is 
making  its  way  into  the  European  world.  Germany  has  organized  some 
fifteen  or  twenty  new  credit  companies,  all  flush  with  paper,  based  on 
nothing  tangible.  She  has  to-day  some  ^300,000, 000  of  paper  notes  in 
circulation.  Austria  has  $45,000,000  hard  silver  in  her  treasury  lying 
idle ; but  her  depreciated  paper  may  be  found  in  every  village,  valueless 
after  it  passes  the  frontier.  I discovered  that  by  the  best  of  teachers — 
experience ! 

Banking  on  a grand  scale  is  the  aim  of  modern  financiers.  I like  to 
trace  its  rise  and  progress — since  the  first  William  founded  the  exchequer 
800  years  ago  — since  the  formation  of  the  “Society  of  Merchant  Adven- 
turers,” in  1248 — since  one  of  the  early  bankers.  Sir  Josiah  Child,  whose 
ships  did  not  return  from  the  East  (where  they  assisted  in  founding  the 
Indian  Empire  in  1601)  in  time  to  bring  the  money  to  meet  his  notes, 
borrowed  $200,000  to  keep  him  afloat.  Later  on,  in  1661,  this  company 
numbered  3,500  members,  but  the  government  suppressed  it  in  1689. 
How  easy  one  can  run  back  and  look  over  each  step  from  the  early  ages 
— from  barter  to  bullion,  bullion  to  credit,  credit  to  bills  of  exchange — 
from  the  Anglo-Saxons,  who  introduced  pence^  to  the  Normans,  who  added 
pounds  and  shillings^  and  thus  established  the  currency  of  England — so 
clumsy  and  inferior  to  our  Federal  money.  The  Jews  were  the  first  pri- 
vate bankers ; then  the  Lombards ; and  afterwards  came  the  Goldsmiths. 
Henry  III.  and  the  Pope  managed  their  money  matters  by  bills  of  ex- 
change; aud  when  Spain  paid  France  that  heavy  subsidy  in  1804,  the 
financial  movement  by  bills,  on  England  through  the  continental  exchanges^ 
was  a study.  The  rate  of  interest  in  the  olden  times  ranged  high — Crom- 
well reduced  it  to  six  per  cent,  the  bank  rate  of  both  France  and  England 
to-day ; Queen  Anne  dropped  it  to  five. 

Leatham  estimates  the  bills  of  exchange  issued  in  England  in  1839  at 
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$2,642,000,000,  $600,000,000  of  which  were  running  at  one  time.  The 
amount  now  must  be  Bomething  more  extensive.  Tiie  bankers  of  Eng- 
land manage  her  entire  business.  America  draws  and  sells  bills  at  home, 
but  in  England  the  buyer  in  the  country  draws  on  London,  and  the  Amer- 
icans have  to  meet  the  bills  before  maturity.  The  exchange  is  on  England. 
Will  not  our  railway  securities  and  our  exports  some  day  make  a rate  the 
other  way  ? So  long  as  England  levies  a toll  on  the  business  of  the  w'orld, 
pocketing  a comnjission  out  of  everything  and  everybody,  she  will  give 
Lerself  no  trouble  about  it.  New  York,  as  the  outlet  of  American  com- 
merce, must  bring  the  theory  into  practice.  The  electric  cable  will  bene- 
fit America  more  than  England.  Just  now  Americtan  bonds  drag.  Eng- 
land prefers  Kussian  to  French  funds ; loans  money  to  Sardinia,  but  no 
more  to  Spain;  makes  advances  on  a miserable  Greek  bond  or  Persian 
obligation ; builds  the  Thames  Tunnel,  the  Tubular  Bridge,  the  Crystal 
Palace,  and  the  “ Great  Eastern Turkey  gets  a loan ; India  is  not  for- 
gotten ; Mexico  is  befriended ; yet  when  we  are  in  the  market,  England 
thinks  of  Sydney  Smith  and  Pennsylvania;  talks  of  repudiation;  men- 
tions California;  and  looks  sharp  at  all  securities  thst  find  Uieir  way  to 
the  money  market.  Notwithstanding  this,  we  buy  the  iron,  sell  the  bonds, 
pay  the  dividends,  build  more  roads,  and  grow  rich  in  prosperity. 

England  is,  and  has  always  been,  in  the  hands  of  her  bankers — the 
cleverest  men  in  the  kingdom — Francis  Child,  the  banking  goldsmith,  and 
there  was  “jingling  Georgie,”  old  Ilerriot,  who  founded  the  hospital  at 
Edinburgh,  and  a string  of  illustrious  names.  Thomas  Coutts  died  in 
1822,  (one  year  after  Napoleon,)  at  eighty-seven.  At  one  time  he  was 
the  banker  of  George  III.  His  fortune,  of  $4,600,000,  from  his  wife 
passed  to  his  grand-daughter,  Miss  Burdett  Coutts,  the  owner  of  the  bank 
of  Coutts  <k  Co.,  managed  through  trustees.  Then  there  was  Strahan, 
Paul  <k  Co.,  established  in  the  seventeenth  century,  one  of  the  first  and 
most  respectable  of  the  old  bankers.  Their  successors,  as  you  are  aware, 
have  been  transported  for  fraud  and  peijury.  Jones,  Lloyd  & Co.  w'ere 
once  great  names,  and  are  still.  Mr.  Lloyd,  the  dissenting^  minister,  be- 
came the  banker,  whose  offspring  became  a peer,  the  present  Lord  Over- 
atone. This  was  the  firm  that  introduced  the  phrase  (not  the  practice) 
known  among  bill  drawers  of  “ pork  or  bacon  1”  Barings  have  done  their 
share  in  holding  high  the  bankers’  reputation.  “ Who  rules  the  banking 
world  ?”  asked  Lord  Byron  in  Don  Juan.  “ Jew  Rothschild  and  his  fellow- 
Christian  Baring  P When  the  learned  student,  Meyer  Anselm,  died  at 
Frankfort,  in  1812,  his  parting  advice  to  his  five  sons  was  to  hang  together. 
He  knew  the  power  of  association.  In  1808,  Nathan  Meyer  Rothschild 
settled  in  Manchester.  From  buttons  he  went  to  banking.  He  managed 
investments  so  well  as  to  gain  the  entire  patronage  of  the  German  princes, 
and  since  then  the  house  of  Rothschild  has  been  the  friend  of  despotic 
kings.  He  was  really  a great  man.  He  not  only  introduced  the  payment 
of  dividends  on  foreign  loans  into  England,  but  he  arranged  them  to  be 
paid  in  sterling.  He  loaned  European  powers,  established  rates  of  ex- 
change on  any  part  of  the  world,  moved  bullion  and  merchandise  to  suit 
his  wishes,  founded  houses  in  the  chief  continental  cities,  sent  agents  to 
every  commercial  port,  always  received  the  latest  intelligence,  and  such 
was  his  retentive  memory  he  never  carried  a note-book ! 

- On  Tuesdays  and  Fridays  you  would  always  find  him  at  “Rothschild 
JPUlar”  on  the  stock  exchange.  A broker  by  the  name  of  Rose  was  the  only 
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man  that  was  bold  enough  to  occupy  the  stand  of  the  Money  King,  and 
he  disputed  the  right  but  an  hour.  He  wrote  a miserable  hand.  A Mon- 
trose banker  once  made  him  wait  a week  in  Scotland,  that  he  might  see 
if  his  check  was  cashed  in  London.  On  the  28th  of  July,  1836,  a carrier 
pigeon  brought  to  London  from  Frankfort  this  simple  dispatch — “ He  is 
deadr  ^ ^ 

The  Brothers  Rothschild  have  shown,  in  their  success,  the  power  of 
association.  Their  sons  will  take  their  place,  and  with  proper  manage- 
ment they  may  hold  their  honors  another  generation.  The  private  bank- 
ers have  the  best  of  it  lately,  for  the  recent  disclosures  have  shaken  con- 
fidence in  the  joint-stock  companies.  Great  competition  has  introduced 
great  facilities,  and  overdrawn  accounts  on  bogus  securities  have  proved 
ratal  in  several  cases.  The  unlimited  liability  is  scouring  in  its  efiects. 
The  rich  shareholder  is  held  for  every  pound  of  indebtedness.  The  Bank 
of  England  and  the  private  bankers  wage  hot  war  against  the  joint-stock 
enterprise.  Mr.  Gilbart,  the  financial  writer  and  talented  manager  of  the 
^ndon  and  Westminster  Bank,  was  the  first  to  break  down  that  protect- 
ive act,  prohibiting  the  establishment  of  any  other  bank  within  sixty-five 
miles  of  London  ! In  1834,  he  succeeded,  and  most  ably  has  he  governed 
the  bank  of  which  he  was  the  founder.  At  first  the  Bank  of  England 
refused  him  a drawing  account,  and  the  Clearing-House  was  equally  hos- 
tile. The  wedge  once  in,  the  system  soon  spread  over  the  kingdom. 

No  banker  can  be  elected  to  the  directory  of  the  Bank  of  England ; 
merchant-stockholders  are  only  eligible,  and  no  stockholder  can  have  more 
than  four  votes.  The  bank  has  just  declared  a semi-annual  dividend  of 
four-and-a-half  per  cent.  The  “Rest”  now  stands  at  115,000,000.  The 
net  profit  for  the  half  year  was  $3,430,000 ! Few  questions  are  asked  at 
these  meetings ; as  secret  as  a bank  director  or  bank  return  has  become  a 
proverb.  The  “ sweating  room  ” could  a tale  unfold  ! 

It  was  not  my  intention,  when  I commenced  this  letter,  to  occupy  so 
much  room  in  running  along  the  page  of  banking,  bubbles,  and  specula- 
tion, but  the  subject  widened  as  I wrote,  and  from  the  “ Society  of  Mer- 
^ chant  Adventurers,”  eight  centuries  since,  I have  passed  from  age  to  age, 
until  I come  down  to  the  most  grand  of  all  banking  projects — the  “ Inter- 
national Bank  of  Paris  ” The  most  wonderful  speculation  of  the  day  I 
Stand  off  Peirere,  the  Credit  Mobilier  has  now  a more  powerful  rival  than 
your  old  employer,  Rothschild  ! The  programme  is  not  disguised.  It  is 
a “ Societ6  Anonym^,”  titled  the  International  Company  of  Commercial 
Credit ; responsibility  limited  to  amount  of  its  shares ; its  business,  bank- 
ing, commerce,  agency,  in  short,  everything  appertaining  to  la  questione 
d argent  The  difference  between  this  company  and  the  Credit  Mobilier 
— the  one  affects  to  be,  the  other  starts  upon  the  ground  that  they  really 
are,  international.  The  capital  is  enormous — twice  that  of  the  Credit 
Mobilier — $24,000,000  to  commence  with ! England  and  France  take  a 
third  each — the  balance  is  for  the  continent.  With  such  machinery,  the 
advances  may  open  with,  say  $600,000,000.  This  is  indeed  a power — a 
king  among  his  subjects.  What  an  immense  field  for  speculation  1 What 
an  impetus  it  will  give  to  trade ! With  no  liability  but  its  shares — no 
check  save  a warning  from  the  government ! All  minor  banks  are  swamped 
— outsiders  will  be  crushed  ! With  such  power,  they  can  defy  litigation ; 
rule  the  judicial  bench  ; dictate  to  cabinets ; make  war  or  demand  peace ; 
manage  the  world’s  staples ; spend  millions  where  others  dispense  with 
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hundreds ; play  the  despot  in  commerce — everywhere  dictating  the  iron 
rule ! 

There  are  to  be  twenty-five  directors — fifteen  French,  six  English,  and 
four  German.  Among  some  of  the  proposed  names  are  M.  Armand 
Donon,  (Donon,  Aubrey,  Gautier  <k  Co.,)  M.  Albert  Dufour,  (Managing 
Director  of  the  German  General  Bank  of  Leipsic,)  M.  Robert  Kayser, 
(Vice-President  of  the  Hamburg  North  German  Bank,)  MM.  Saul,  Arthur, 
De  Haber  & Henri,  F.  L.  Marce,  (agents  for  M.  David  Hauseraaine,  for- 
merly Prussian  Minister  of  Finance,  now  Manager  of  the  Berlin  Discount 
Company,)  Wm.  Gladstone,  (Thomson,  Donon  Co.,  London  and  St. 
Petersburg  Directors  of  the  Orleans  Railway  Company,)  Mr.  Wequelin, 
(Governor  of  the  Bank  of  England,)  David  Solomon,  Charles  Morrison, 
Arthur  Hawkey,  and  several  others  ; but  this  list  will  show  the  metal  of 
the  leaders — in  my  opinion,  the  most  powerful  bank  ever  established  I 
Speculation  can  now  flourish,  and  the  wildest  schemes  need  not  give  up 
all  hope.  This  great  project  will  wield  immense  influence  everywhere. 
So  sympathetic  is  finance,  each  nation  acts  upon  its  neighbor — a mosaic 
work  of  the  first  workmanship.  So  with  the  oank  on  all  about  it. 

The  movement  of  the  precious  metals  still  occupies  the  mind  of  financial 
writers.  That,  and  the  bank  charter  debates,  keep  up  the  money  excite- 
ment. M.  Michael  Chevalier  is  out  in  the  Debate  on  the  bank  question. 
He  does  not  believe  in  dead-weight  securities  or  loans  to  States — thinks 
it  causes  panic  when  commerce  is  in  a bad  way,  and  that  a national  bank 
should  stand  on  national  credit. 

Humboldt  says  that  the  silver  production  of  America  from  Colum- 
bus’s visit,  1492  to  1808,  was  estimated  at  ^4,355,428,600;  from  1808  to 
1848,  the  period  of  the  new  gold  Ophirs,  1^1,270,000,000;  add  for  other 
countries,  say  $575,000,000;  making  a total  of  $6,200,428,r>00. 

Chevalier  puts  down  the  average  silver  production  during  this  century 
at — in  1800,  $37,000,000;  in  1840,  $35,000,000 ; in  1850,  $45,000,000 ; 
of  which  Mexico  gives  60  per  cent — West  Coast  and  South  America  the 
balance. 

The  Russian  Economist  Oretehoff  says  that  he  estimates,  after  having 
examined  Humboldt,  Chevalier,  and  other  financial  writers,  that  the  total 
weight  of  silver  in  the  world  may  be  stated  at  500,000,000  pounds,  or 

250.000  tons ; while  he  puts  the  gold  down  at  32,000,000  pounds,  or 

16.000  tons.  Now,  if  these  statements  may  be  relied  upon,  I don’t  think 
we  need  feel  too  much  alarm  at  seeing  some  $70,000,000  per  annum  find 
its  way  eastward,  for  if  we  produce  forty  or  fifty  millions  each  year,  the 
balance  can’t  be  great.  Besides,  some  time  it  must  come  back  again — 
’tis  only  a question  of  exchange,  of  balance  of  trade.  For  want  of  some 
better  cause,  the  money  market  is  said  to  be  depressed  on  account  of  the 
elections — a poor  argument.  The  present  election  cry  has  been  war  or 
no  war ! Palmerston  or  Derby  ! Free  trade  against  production,  was  the 
rally  for  the  last  two  Parliaments;  but  this  time  the  practical  working  of 
the  free  trade  principle  has  dissipated  the  illiberal  policy.  Twas  uphill 
work  for  a long  time ; shipowners  stormed ; landowners  argued  ; colonies 
battled  against  that  tide  which,  taken  at  its  ebb,  led  on  to  the  repeal  of 
the  com  laws,  of  the  navigation  laws,  and  of  the  equalization  of  the  sugar 
duties.  The  siege  was  long  and  severe,  and  the  result  shows  that  the  re- 
pealers were  right.  Examine  the  trade  tables,  and  you  will  see  the  essence 
of  the  argument.  Continued  bad  crops  made  com  prices  range  high  du- 
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ring  the  ten  years  antecedent  to  1846,  when,  under  the  sliding  scale,  the 
annual  import  was  3,028,000  quartera.  But  the  law  of  that  year  came 
into  play  in  1849,  and  then  it  was  that  our  Western  lands  turned  out  the 
grain  for  British  mouths.  From  1846  to  1856,  the  annual  import  of 
grain,  flour,  <kc.,  into  England  was  9,019,000  quarters;  which,  taking 
2,000,000  for  increased  production,  and  the  6,000,000  quarters  additional 
import,  the  British  people  consume  some  8,000,000  quarters  more  than 
before  the  repeal  of  the  corn  law  I Yet,  strange  to  say,  prices  before  and 
after  have  not  varied,  on  the  average,  but  two  ehiUinga  per  quarter. 

Free  trade  in  sugar  has  given  a great  impetus  to  consumption.  The 
reduction  on  foreign  sugar  commenced  with  Peel’s  bill  of  1844,  and  the 
extension  or  liberalizing  of  the  act  each  year  till  1848,  consummated  the 
equalization  of  the  sugar  duties.  In  1844,  the  consumption  was  197,471 
tons;  ten  years  after,  in  1854,  400,096  tons — free  trade  had  doubled  the 
returns.  We  may  safely  take  the  average  now  at  400,000  tons,  against 

200.000  for  twenty  years  antecedent  to  the  change.  The  British  colonies 
have  also  received  a wonderful  stimulus — an  increase  of  40  per  cent  in 
ten  years,  say  200,000  tons  then,  against  315,000  tons  last  year. 

But  free  trade  supporters  find  the  strongest  argument  in  the  shipping 
returns — before  and  after  the  navigation  act  of  1850,  when  America,  for 
the  first  time  in  her  life,  outw'itted  John  Bull  in  a treaty  I Protection 
must  explode,  England  set  the  example;  France  is  trying  to  follow ; 
Russia  has  modified  her  law,  reducing  the  duty  on  woolens  one-half;  and 
even  Persia  is  extending  her  commercial  relations,  signing  treaties  with 
the  chief  powers,  our  minister  taking  the  initiation  at  Constantinople ; 
and  now  America  has  at  last  shaken  ofl^*  a little  of  the  manufacturers’ 
monopoly.  But  before  I lose  the  point,  let  me  show  the  shipping  balances. 
In  1842,  the  amount  of  tonnage  entered  and  cleared  at  British  ports  was 

7.346.000  tons;  in  1849,  11,501,000!  After  the  repeal  act,  navigation 
shot  ahead  of  all  expectations.  The  same  tables  in  1856  showed  an  in- 
crease of  150  per  cent  over  the  old  restrictive  system,  and  even  50  per 
cent  over  those  previous  to  1850;  say,  in  1856,  17,900,000  tons  I Even 
the  shipping  of  Great  Britain  has  doubled  since  England  pursued  the 
liberal  policy.  Those  returns,  both  ways,  in  1842,  5,415,000  tons ; in 
1856,  9,770,000  tons. 

’I'is  a little  singular  that  a Northern  Senator  should  have  been  in  time 
to  save  the  tariff  bill.  As  far  as  it  goes,  ’tis  a good  beginning.  The  idea 
once  started,  the  lever  will  do  its  work.  But  is  it  not  strange  that,  while 
despotic  Europe  has  taken  two  steps  towards  free  trade,  America  contents 
herself  with  one  ? Free  trade  in  raw  materials — wool,  costing  over  20 
cents  per  pound,  25  per  cent;  under,/r€c.  I doubt  if  you  get  anything 
from  the  Australian  shepherds  on  those  terms.  Australian  prices  for 
greasy  wool  range  from  20  to  26  cents,  while  finer  qualities  command 
from  those  rates  to  00  cents.  The  freight  is  from  one  to  two  cents  per 
pound. 

While  on  this  question,  let  us  see  where  the  wool  comes  from.  Step 
into  the  wool  stores  of  the  London  Docks,  if  you  wish  to  understand  it, 
where  200,000  bales , are  disposed  of  at  the  four  quarterly  sales,  where 
$850,000  is  the  average  amount  taken  every  day  for  five  weeks,  tlie  lengtli 
of  each  quarterly  sale.  The  opium  market  at  Calcutta  presents  a tableaux 
of  Eastern  gamblers,  but  the  wool  sales  of  England  are  but  little  less  ex- 
citing. The  quantity  of  wool  from  the  Australian  colonies  imported  into 
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England  in  1838  was  14,948  bales;  in  1856,  166,640  bales.  Even  the 
gold  discoveries  have  not  diminished  the  supply.  The  Cape  colony  has 
also  shown  a great  increase.  In  1842,  the  imports  were  6,431  bales;  in 
1850,  50,580  bales.  While  the  South  American  farmers  send  us  their  60 
pound  ballots  of  alpaca,  and  make  us  pay  from  60  cents  to  75  cents  per 
pound,  the  Greek  merchants  charge  us  similar  rates  for  goats’  wool  of 
Asia  Minor.  In  1846,  6,231  bales  went  into  England;  in  1856,  13,427 
bales  of  160  pounds.  India  and  China  contributed  45,550  (3  cwt)  bales 
last  year,  against  12,550  in  1851. 

These  large  colonial  supplies  have  entirely  broken  up  that  monopoly 
which  the  Spanish  and  Germans  held  for  over  a quarter  of  a century. 
Now,  continental  buyers  can  make  better  bargains  at  the  English  sales. 
You  will  see  the  falling  off  in  continental  supply: — British  imports  from 
the  continent,  1836,  61,682  bales;  1846,  62,922  bales;  1856,  18,401 
bales. 

Bradford  alone  consumes,  it  is  estimated,  one-half  the  wool  production 
of  the  British  Isles.  The  returns  are  not  easily  obtained.  In  1 800,  it 
was  estimated  at  384,000  packs  of  240  pounds  each  ; in  1846,  McCulloch 
gives  540,000 ; and  in  1851,  it  had  increased  to  820,000  packs.  The 
total  imports  of  colonial  and  foreign  wool  into  England  were,  in  1 855, 
329,205  bales;  in  1856,  375,035  bales.  Official  papers  give  1,306  woolen 
and  493  worsted  mills  under  full  steam  in  1849,  employing,  directly  and 
and  indirectly,  more  than  half  a million  workmen. 

While  Yorkshire  works  day  and  night  in  turning  out  the  wool,  Lanca- 
shire blackens  the  sky  with  smoke  in  putting  the  cotton  into  shape.  Aus- 
tralia supplies  the  one — America  the  other.  In  1856,  the  cotton  con- 
sumption of  Great  Britain  was  2,257,845  bales;  Continental  Europe, 
1,364,000  bales;  United  States,  770,239  bales;  total  4,392,084  bales. 
One  can  hardly  credit  the  returns  that  mark  the  increase  in  this  important 
staple  during  the  last  ten  years.  The  import  of  cotton  into  England  in 
1846  is  stat^  at  467,856,274  pounds;  in  ten  years,  1856,  it  increased  to 
1,014,495,622  pounds;  towards  which  total  the  United  States  contributed 
803,563,430  pounds,  while  India  gave  but  147,436,266. 

Denmark,  you  are  aware,  has  talked  the  powers  into  signing  the  con- 
vention on  the  Sound  Dues,  March  14.  England  pays  $5,625,000.  Par- 
liament may  not  indorse  the  act  of  her  minister.  Russia  followed  suit — 
and  the  German  States,  so  traditional  in  their  policy — and  even  France 
has  not  been  backward — all  have  signed  the  paper,  save  the  United  States 
— as  always  may  she  be,  alone  in  her  glory. 

Lord  Palmerston’s  revenge  is  complete.  He  has  gained  much  more 
than  he  had  lost.  He  is  again  in  power — again  England’s  ruler.  The 
Manchester  party  has  fallen ! Gobden,  Bright,  Gibson,  and  Layard  are 
out  of  the  ring;  but  Lord  John  Russell  has  taken  his  seat  for  London. 
The  English  people  will  always  vote  for  war ! Eighty  years  ago  a Par- 
liament was  elected  to  fight  us  in  the  West  to  the  death — so  luis  it  been 
to-day  returned  to  carry  on  the  war  in  the  E’lst.  Nothing  later  from 
China. 

Lord  Ellenborough  says  that  the  war  has  clogged  the  wheels  of  the 
Indian  trade  ; embarrassed  government,  who  have  sunk  about  $4,oo0,0()0 
in  the  22  per  cent  depreciation  on  opium;  upsets  commerce;  ruins  the 
merchanta;  and  is  already  a loss  of  $20,0U0,0OO  to  England.  The  H m. 
Company,  he  says,  have  tried  in  vain  at  4,  5,  and  now  as  high  as  7 per 
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cent,  to  get  their  $15,000,000  loan.  Who  wondera,  when  in  six  weeks’ 
time  the  Bengal  banks  advanced  their  rate  of  interest  from  6 to  14  per 
cent  ? The  local  controversy  looks  like  a national  war.  The  Canton 
lorcha  may  sink  the  ship  of  Stale,  unless  the  emperor  gives  up  the  fight. 
The  philanthropists,  the  missionaries,  the  moralists,  are  all  with  their 
**  paper  bullets  of  the  brain,’'  battling  against  the  merchants  and  the  war- 
spirit  of  England  without  efiect. 

Cushing’s  treaty  of  1844  expires  about  this  time.  Let  us  hope  that 
Mr.  Read  will  take  good  care  of  the  Americans.  The  “ Empress  of  China,” 
just  seventy-three  years  since — the  year  after  we  signed  that  national  con- 
tract with  Great  Britain — was  the  pioneer.  That  voyage  was  successful, 
and  China  since  then  has  given  our  people  good  returns.  China  is  a gar- 
den— not  a desert.  Our  commerce  with  her  is  in  the  future.  Tea  we 
must  have,  though  once  we  threw  it  into  Boston  harbor  1 Silk  also  must 
be  imported,  for  the  silk  worms  are  dying  in  Europe ! 

During  the  past  four  years  the  decreased  supply  on  this  side  accounts 
for  increased  importations.  Since  1837,  France  ^one  shows  a falling  ofif 
in  the  value  of  silk  worms  from  $23,400,000  that  year,  to  $13,400,000 
the  past  twelve  months  1 

Shipping  on  all  sides  seeks  vainly  for  good  employment  Even  guano 
charters  are  hard  to  obtain — yesterday  the  agents  answered  “ No.”  French 
farmers  want  guano ; French  soil  is  equally  agreeable ; but  France,  in  this 
case,  forgets  the  farmer,  and  protects  the  shipowner.  Seven  dollars  a ton 
b levied  on  all  brought  in  foreign  bottoms.  French  ships  don’t  like  guano 
freights,  and  as  only  30,000  tons  head  annually  towards  the  Pacific,  the 
Americans  get  most  of  the  cargoes.  Hence,  while  England  consumes  her 

200.000  tons  per  annum,  little  Belgium  her  60,000,  France  only  got 

32.000  in  1856,  and  19,000  in  1855.  In  England,  the  imports,  in  the  fiace 
of  demand  and  rise  in  price  from  $55  to  $65  per  ton,  have  dropped  from 
305,061  tons  in  1855,  to  191,501  tons  in  1856.  Montaigne  Co.,  for 
France,  like  Bareda  Brothers,  for  America,  and  Gibbs  db  Co.,  for  Great 
Britain,  make  the  charters  direct,  or  through  their  agents,  and  when  they 
change  the  rates  they  seem  to  give  the  wink  to  each  other!  How 
natural  1 

The  Magazine  desires  not  transient'"  articles.  Well,  you 

will  find  some  facts  crowded  into  this  number.  I will  try  and  be  consist- 
ent, though  1 touch  on  many  subjects.  I will  avoid  repetition  as  much  as 
possible,  but  keeping  no  copies,  and  memory  none  of  the  best,  you  may 
note  some  eating  of  words. 

Don’t,  I beg  of  you,  because  I introduced  my  remarks  with  bubbles, 
and  found  some  similarity  in  the  present  times,  suppose  for  a moment  that 
I think  the  world  is  coming  to  an  end ! Perhaps  now  there  is  more 
method  in  the  madness.  Things  have  changed  since  Newton  saw  the  ap- 
ple fall-»-Watts  the  kettle  boil.  Whales  are  scarce  upon  the  ocean,  yet 
gas  increases  with  the  coal.  Railways  pass  every  village,  yet  the  stage- 
horses  continue  to  find  employment.  Penny  postage  gives  more  revenue 
than  the  shilling.  Steam  has  cut  the  ninety  days’  passage  to  New  York 
to  ten.  The  telegraph  makes  the  talking  distance  nothing.  With  one 
spare  shirt  we  soon  may  voyage  round  the  world.  K such  things  happen, 
why  shouldn’t  money  be  on  a pinch.  The  “ Persia  ” will  tell  you  of  the 
state  of  affairs.  Last  week  Messrs.  J.  R.  Brown  k Co.,  of  Lcmdon  and 
Sunderland,  failed  for  $1,600,000 ! Three  days  since  the  old-establbhed 
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house  of  Green  Co^  Paris,  cloaed  their  doors  for  a heavy  sum — a bad 
South  American  account  the  alleged  cause.  Depositors  are  much  embar- 
rassed— those  with  their  credits  traveling  in  Europe  are  cut  off  from  sup- 
plies ! Tis  hard  for  the  students. 

In  1825,  seventy  banks  failed  in  six  weeks — we  have  not  come  to  that 
yet.  Credit  and  business,  I am  told,  are  perfectly  sound,  though  high 
prices  for  raw  material  are  telling  upon  the  manufacturers  of  England. 
Credit,  like  a monument,  will  stand,  if  you  don’t  touch  the  foundation. 
Throw  the  stones  off  from  the  top  of  the  pyramid  of  Ghizeh,  and  you 
may  w’ork  till  the  last  day — commence  to  undermine,  and  the  fabric  may 
totter.  Therefore,  the  failures  and  the  frauds  of  the  day  may  only  be  the 
topmost  stones,  leaving  the  general  body  of  credit  &:m  as  the  rock  of 
Gibraltar.  Judge  for  yourself. 

Yours,  my  dear  sir,  most  respectfully,  o.  f.  t. 


Irt.  IT.— GOHlERCIAl  iIND  IXDDSTRIil  CITIES  OF  TBE  UNITED  STATES. 

jriTICBXS  JOsTTL 

BURLINGTON,  IOWA. 

The  city  of  Burlington,  the  county-seat  of  Des  Moines  County,  Iowa,  is 
situated  on  the  Mississippi  River,  about  245  miles  above  St.  Louis,  at  the 
mouth  of  Flint  Creek.  This  small  stream  was  called  by  the  Indians 
Shokokon,  the  name  being  transferred  from  that  of  the  bluff  at  its  mouth, 
(which  is  now  occupied  by  the  city,)  and  which  was  so  named  from  the 
abundance  of  flint  (properly  “chert”)  found  on  its  surface.  The  white 
settlers  at  first  named  the  bluffs  Flint  Hills.  In  speaking  of  this  circum- 
stance, Mr.  W.  A.  J.  Bradford,  in  his  “Notes  on  the  Northwest^”  (1846,) 
makes  a suggestion  which  we  could  wish  had  been  acted  upon,  for  the 
name  of  Burlington  has  now  been  given  to  some  twenty-five  or  thirty 
towns  and  townships  in  the  Union.  He  says,  “the  Indian  appellation,  or 
mineral  feature  to  which  it  was  owing,  should  have  furnished  a name  to 
the  modem  town,  and  Shokokon,  or  Chertburg,  would  have  as  good  sound 
and  more  sense  than  the  thread-bare  Burlington.”  Like  most  of  the  towns 
on  the  Mississippi,  Burlington  is  built  both  upon  the  level  plain  of  bluffs 
and  upon  the  slope  descending  to  the  river’s  edge.  The  summit  of  the 
bluff-bank  is  about  200  feet  above  the  water  in  the  river,  and  is  reached 
by  a gradual  ascent,  it  being  some  four  squares  from  the  levee. 

The  latter  now  forms  a fine  steamboat  landing,  and  the  space  surrounding 
it,  and  along  the  creek,  will  probably  be  suflScient  for  the  business,  manu- 
factures, etc.,  of  the  city  for  years  to  come.  Thus  the  outlines  of  the 
location  of  the  city  may  be  roughly  compared  to  an  amphitheater.  Its 
elevated  portion,  chiefly  devoted  to  residences,  overlooks  much  rich  and 
delightful  landscape,  with  fine  improvements.  The  following  paragraph 
is  from  the  Hawk-Eye^  a newspaper  of  Burlington : — 

“ The  scenery  cannot  be  excelled  in  the  world  for  beauty.  The  river,  with  its 
woody  islands,  stretches  away  to  the  north  and  south,  until,  enchanted  by  distance 
and  mellowed  by  the  sunlight  of  our  Indian  summer,  it  seems  a fairy,  magic  dream- 
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land,  too  beantifal  to  be  real.  Opposite,  and  reposing  io  the  distance,  are  the 
majestic  bluffs  on  the  Illinois  side.  Althongh  nearly  half  a score  of  miles  from 
us,  many  farm-houses  can  be  seen.  But  no  pen  can  adequately  describe  the 
beauty  of  the  scenery  presented.  We  shall  not  attempt  it.  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
when  we  first  looked  upon  it,  we  understood  the  emotions  of  De  Soto,  when,  after 
a perilous  journey  through  a trackless  wilderness,  he  first  beheld  the  * Father  of 
Waters.’ 

“ As  a location  for  health  and  beauty,  there  is  no  better  upon  the  river  from 
its  mouth  to  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony.  Being  upon  the  west  bank,  all  the  miasma 
of  the  river  is  carrietl  away  by  the  west  wind,  which  prevails  nine-tenths  of  the 
time.  As  a business  location,  there  is  none  above  St.  Louis  enjoying  as  advan- 
tageous a location  in  any  point  of  view.  The  largest  place  in  the  State — excelling 
in  capital,  business,  and  population — ^she  has  so  far  preserved  her  relative  position, 
and  has  steadily  advanc^  in  population,  business,  and  wealth.” 

The  site  of  this  city  is  perhaps  the  only  one  favorable  for  a large  town 
on  the  river  boundary  of  the  county,  since  the  bank  of  the  river  is,  for 
the  greater  part,  a low  bottom.  The  land  throughout  the  county  is  ex- 
cellent, and  is  considered  by  many  to  be  unsurpassed  in  the  State.  Only 
twenty  five  years  have  elapsed  since  the  regular  settlement  of  Iowa  was 
begun.  The  territory  embraced  within  the  bounds  of  the  State,  has  been 
purchased  of  the  Indians  by  four  different  treaties — viz.,  in  1832,  1836, 
1837,  and  1 842.  The  first,  commonly  called  “ tlie  Black  Hawk  purchase,” 
made  in  September,  1832,  comprised  a section  of  country  extending  nearly 
300  miles  north  from  Missouri,  and  of  unequal  width,  bordering  the  Mis- 
sissippi River.  In  the  same  year  the  settlement  of  Des  Moines  County 
was  commenced  by  David  Tothers,  who  located  three  miles  southwest  of 
what  is  now  Burlington.  The  next  settlement  was  made  by  S.  S.  White 
and  Amzi  Doolittle,  who  were  the  proprietors  of  the  original  town.  Addi- 
tions were  laid  out  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  named,  in  1836,  by 
David  Rorer,  Amos  Ladd,  Enoch  Wade,  Isaac  Leffler,  G.  W.  Kelley,  and 
others  since. 

In  1836  the  Territory  of  Wisconsin  was  organized,  then  including  the 
region  of  Iowa.  Its  first  Legislature  met  October  26th,  1836,  and,  accord- 
ing to  one  of  its  enactments,  the  old  “town  of  Burlington”  was  organized 
and  incorporated  April  29th,  1837.  In  the  fall  of  1837  the  Legislature 
met  at  Burlington.  By  the  act  of  January  19th,  1838,  the  “city  of  Bur- 
lington” was  organized  in  Februaiy,  1838,  under  a charter.  On  June 
12tli,  • 838,  the  separate  Territory  of  Iowa  was  formed  by  act  of  Congress, 
and  on  July  4th,  ensuing,  it  was  formally  established. 

Ow'ing  to  the  location  of  the  land  sales  at  Burlington,  and  the  temporary 
seat  of  government  also,  this  place  experienced  a more  rapid  and  substan- 
tial growth  than  any  other  in  Iowa.  In  1839  the  capital  was  located  at 
Iowa  City,  before  any  settlement  had  been  made  there ; but  this  change 
did  not  break  down  the  prosperity  of  Burlington.  From  1840,  when  its 
population  was  about  1,200,  it  steadily  iucrea^  in  all  the  essentials  that 
go  to  make  up  a thriving  city,  until  1850.  By  the  census  in  June  of  that 
year,  the  city  contained  4,082  inhabitants,  and  the  township,  exclusive  of 
the  city,  1,219 — aggregate,  5,301.  The  State  census  of  1854,  reported 
7,306  inhabitants  in  the  city,  showing  a very  rapid  rate  of  increase.  But 
its  growth  during  the  last  three  years  has  been  still  more  remarkable — its 
population  in  January,  1857,  being  estimated  at  over  15,000  inhabitants. 
This  increase  appears  to  have  been  mainly  owing  to  its  obtaining  the 
advantages  of  railroads.  The  increase  in  mercantile  and  mechanical  dush 
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nees,  during  the  same  period,  was  proportionallj  much  larger,  showing 
that  the  increase  in  the  population  of  the  surrounding  country  was  fully 
equal  to,  if  not  greater  than,  that  of  the  city.  From  its  position,  Burling- 
ton has  a large  tract  of  country  commercially  tributary  to  it,  and  this 
advantage  it  wul  retain  through  its  present  and  future  railroad  facilities. 

The  rapid  growth  of  Burlington  has  been  unfavorable  to  the  erection  of 
structures  notable  for  architecture ; yet  a considerable  proportion  of  the 
business  buildings  and  dwelling-houses  recently  erected,  are  both  substan- 
tial and  ornamental.]  The  city  probably  contains  a larger  number  of 
stores,  shops,  and  warehouses,  and  of  neat  dwellings,  than  any  other  of 
corresponding  size  in  the  West  that  has  been  so  quickly  built  up.  The 
streets  near  the  river  are  completely  lined  with  business  establishments. 
The  dwellings  are  generally  built  on  large  lots,  affording  ample  ground 
for  gardens.  Marion  Hall  is  a fine  building,  and  is  leas^,  for  a term  of 
years,  for  the  city  court-house  and  the  county  ofiSces. 

In  1856,  the  authorities  erected  a commodious  nuirkethouse.  The  gas- 
works were  commenced  in  the  spring  of  1855,  and  cost  $65,000;  and  in 
January,  1856,  the  city  was  lighted  with  gas.  There  are  fifteen  churches, 
of  which  the  Methodist,  Presbyterian,  Baptist,  and  Roman  Catholic  de- 
nominations, each  have  two.  There  are  two  large  public  schools,  each 
having  a good  building  that  cost  $4,000.  The  Burlington  University 
(Baptist)  was  incorporated  in  1852,  with  collegiate  powers,  and  was  opened 
in  1854  in  its  preparatory  departments.  It  has  an  elegant  brick  edifice, 
three  stories  high,  and  is  in  a prosperous  condition.  The  Burlington 
Commercial  College,  L.  H.  Dalhoff,  Principal,  is  a branch  of  the  Mercan- 
tile College  of  Pennsylvania,  incorporated  by  the  Legislature  of  that  State. 
The  Iowa  Historical  and  Geological  Institute,  one  of  the  most  important 
institutions  in  the  State,  is  located  in  this  city.  It  was  organized  Decem- 
ber 18th,  1843,  and  incorporated  December  3 1st,  1850.  On  January 
16th,  1853,  it  met  with  an  irreparable  loss  in  the  total  destruction  by  fire 
of  its  library  and  cabinets.  The  library  contained  files  of  newspapers  since 
the  organization  of  the  Territory  and  State,  a great  many  papers  pertaining 
to  the  early  history  of  the  State,  with  2,000  pamphlets  and  800  volumes. 
The  cabinets  were  very  extensive,  illustrating  the  natural  history  of  the 
State.  The  Institute  had  a collection  of  Indian  relics  numbering  about 
400,  including  nearly  all  the  paraphernalia  of  Black  Hawk.  Although 
completely  prostrated  by  thi  great  loss,  the  Institute  has  been  revived, 
and  is  again  engaged  in  collecting  and  preserving  historical  matter  of  all 
kinds,  especially  that  relating  to  Iowa.  Four  newspapers  are  published, 
of  which  two— viz.,  the  Iowa  State  Gazette  and  Burlington  Hawk-Eye — are 
issued  daily. 

The  first  attempt  to  collect  and  publish  a correct  and  full  statement  of 
the  trade  and  business  of  Burlington,  was  made  in  1850,  by  Messrs.  L.  O. 
Jeffers  and  H.  H.  Hartley,  who  then  published  a pamphlet,  entitled 
**  Business  Directory  and  Review  of  the  Trade,  Commerce,  and  Manufac- 
tures of  the  City  of  Burlington,  Iowa,  for  the  year  ending  May  1,  1856.” 
In  the  preceding  winter,  or  on  December  11th,  1855,  a few  merchants  and 
citizens  organized  the  Burlington  Board  of  Trade,  and  we  now  have  their 
“First  Annual  Report,  for  the  Year  1856,  by  L.  H.  Shepard,  Secretary.” 
The  statistics  which  it  contains  were  collected  by  the  secretary  alone, 
(owing  to  the  negligence  of  the  cominittees  appointed  for  the  purpose,) 
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who  canvassed  the  city,  making  personal  inquiry  of  each  manufacturer, 
tradesman,  and  forwarder.  From  it  we  derive  the  following  statements : — 

RAILROADS  LEADING  FROM  BURLINGTON. 

Early  in  the  year  1855,  the  Chicago  and  Burlington  Railroad  was  open^. 
Previous  to  this,  all  transactions  and  purchases  of  produce  and  ^oods  were  with 
reference  to  the  facilities  offered  for  transportation  by  the  Mississippi.  During  a 
great  part  of  the  year  the  river  was  either  frozen  over,  or  a general  sta^  of  low 
water  rendered  navigation  uncertain  and  tedious ; but  the  opening  of  the  road  to 
the  lakes  put  us  in  d^ct  communication  with  Eastern  cities,  and  thereafter  there 
was  no  necessity  of  depending  upon  the  river  for  transportation,  except  for  heavy 
l^oods  purchased  in  the  Southern  markets.  Much  dimculty  was  still  experienced 
in  that  particular,  as  the  season  for  making  such  purchases  came  at  the  time  of 
the  lowest  stage  of  water,  which  entirely  prevented  the  passage  of  boats  of  the 
larger  size  over  the  lower  rapids.  Happily  for  our  merchants,  they  are  not  obliged 
any  longer  to  wait  for  high  water. 

In  May,  1856,  the  Burlington  and  Quincy  Railroad  was  opened,  and  our  deal- 
ers have  taken  advantage  of  the  facilities  offered  for  obtaning  their  supplies  of 
Wvy  goods  by  that  route,  which  reaches  tlie  river  so  far  below  the  rapids  as  not 
to  be  dependent  upon  high  water,  there  being  always  sufficient  water  at  Quincy 
for  boats  of  the  larger  class.  The  receipts  at  this  point  of  the  Burlington, 
Chicago,  and  Quincy  roads,  will  compare  favorably  with  any  in  the  West,  and 
thus  far  have  bwn  satisfactory  to  stockholders. 

In  August,  1856,  the  Burlington  and  Missouri  River  Railroad  was  put  in  oper- 
ation from  this  city  to  Mount  Jrleasant,  (twenty-nine  miles.j  Much  was  expected 
from  this  road.  Burlin^n  merchants,  grain  and  provision  dealers,  and  manu- 
facturers, anticipated  a krgely  increased  trade,  by  reason  of  the  superior  facilities 
it  afforded  of  reaching  the  trade  of  the  interior,  and  ft*om  present  appearances 
their  anticipations  wfll  be  folly  realized.  The  country  through  which  the  road 
passes  is  one  of  unlimited  resources,  which  are  only  partially  developed.  When 
the  road  shall  have  been  finished  tlirough  to  the  Missouri  River,  and  have  formed 
all  of  its  connections,  it  cannot  but  become  one  of  the  best  paying  roads  in  the 
West* 

The  Peoria  and  Burlin^n  Railroad,  opened  in  February,  1857,  puts  this  city 
directly  in  connection  with  the  cities  and  towns  of  the  interior,  and  southern  part 
of  Illinois.  Freight  can  be  transported  from  Burlington  to  Cairo,  by  this  road, 
without  transhipment,  thereby  enabling  us  to  reach  the  Southern  and  Cincinnati 
markets  much  earlier  and  much  later  in  the  season  than  we  now  do,  on  account 
of  the  ice. 


SALES  IN  CERTAIN  BRANCHES  OF  TRADE. 

The  aggregate  sales  of  dry  goods  reached  $891,000,  and  the  stocks  to  be  carried 
over  will  lall  below  the  usual  average.  The  sales  of  groceries  exceeded  $864,000. 
This  trade,  in  regard  to  sugar  and  molasses,  was  unfavorably  affected  by  the  fail- 
ure in  the  simply  of  sugar  from  Louisiana,  upon  which  this  market  has  always 
depended.  For  the  first  time  in  twenty  years,  a considerable  quantity  of  prime 
Porto  Rico  and  Cuba  Muscovado  sugars  have  been  imported  to  this  market. 
Sales  of  hardware,  $189,300 ; iron,  $68,000 ; stoves,  $79,500.  The  sales  of  furni- 
ture amounted  to  $75,000,  while  the  amount  manufactured  in  the  city  was  $20,400. 
Sales  of  lumber,  12,825,000  feet ; shingles,  7,885,000 ; lath,  4,000,000 ; agricultural 
implements,  $186,000. 

The  large  number  of  hogs  forwarded  and  slaughtered  at  this  point,  makes  this 
the  leading  pork  market  of  the  West.  This  must  continue  to  increase,  and  our 
city  continue  to  be,  as  she  now  is,  the  **  Porkopolis"'  of  the  West  Hogs  for- 


^ This  railroad  will  terminate  on  the  Miasoori  Elrer,  oppoalte  the  month  of  the  Nebraaka  Biver, 
nikd  will  have  a total  length  of  about  355  miles.  It  has  been  opened  to  Ottumwa,  38  mllea. — £d. 
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warded  by  Barliogton  and  Chicago  Railroad  : — Live,  62,375 ; dressed,  16,664 ; 
slaughter^  at  our  slaughter  and  packing-houses,  64,000 ; packed,  31,200.  In 
1856,  the  Dumber  of  hogs  forwarded  were-^ressed,  1,400 ; live,  20,480. 

KXPORTS  AND  IMPORTS  OF  BURLINGTON  DURING  THR  TEAR  1856. 

L EXPORTS. 


Articles 
fonrarded. 
Wheat,  bosh., 

Com 

Oata.. 

Lard,  bbb 
Pork 


Wool 

Fkmr,  bbla. . . , 

live  hogs 

Dreeaed  bogs. . 
Sundries,  tons  , 


II.  IMPORTS. 


Lath. 

Coal,  tons. 
Sundries. . 


Bp  Barliaftoa 
A Chicago  B.B. 

By  river. 

Aggregota 

exporto. 

187,600 

10,000 

197,600 

88,800 

17,000 

60,800 

16,000 

10,000 

26,000 

4,984 

6,000 

10,984 

769 

66,000 

69,769 

2,118,200 

6,200,000 

7,818,200 

46,000 

46,000 

18,971 

18,671 

62,876 

62,876 

16,664 

8,000 

16.664 

2,600 

10,600 

4,000,000 

8,800,000 

12,800,000 

8,600,000 

650,000 

4,160,000 

2,000,000 

2,000,(100 

4,000,000 

4,000 

100 

4,100 

14,099 

8,000 

22,099 

d during  the  year,  973 ; 

steamboat 

MANUFACTURBS  OF  BURLINGTON  DURING  THE  TEAR  1856. 


Brick  (6,000.000) $420,000 

Iron-work  and  machinery  ....  226,800 

Plewa 110,000 

Saabcs  and  shingles. 76,000 

Hn,  copper,  A sheeViron  ware.  68,200 

Barrels  and  cooperage 67,900 

Clothing  and  millinery 40.500 

Crackers,  cake,  and  bread.. . . . 86,600 

Harness  and  saddles 86,000 

Ovriages  and  wag.ma 81,000 

Oils,  soap,  and  candles 81,000 


Starch $22,000 

Cigaro  and  tobacco 21,000 

Furniture 20,400 

Boots  and  shoes 20.000 

Matches 20,000 

Out  stooe 20,000 

Marble  works. 19,000 

Lime..... 18,000 

Confections 16,000 

Vinegar  and  beer 14,000 

Mill  stones 2,500 


Aggregate  of  wares  maou&ctured  in  1866 $1,081,000 

In  another  part  of  the  report  ik  is  stated  that  the  total  amount  of  flour,  manu- 
factured by  the  city  mills  the  past  year,  was  54,000  barrels.  The  number  of 
flouring  mills  is  limited,  and,  with  the  rapid  increase  in  population,  those  in  oper- 
ation find  a ready  demand,  at  their  own  doors,  for  nearly  all  they  can  make.  In 
some  portions  of  the  oonntry  the  mills  are  qnite  unable  to  supply  their  home  cus- 
tomers, and  shipments  to  a considerable  amount  are  made  irom  Burlington  to 
supply  the  deficiency  in  the  country. 
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Art.  T.— THE  IMPEOTSHENT  OF  SEAMEN. 


**  WhAt  hu  poor  Horatio  done,  who  ia  so  weak,  that  he,  aboTe  all  the  rest,  should  be  sent 

to  rough  It  out  at  sea  — Southst's  Lira  or  NxLSOif. 

It  is  to  the  British  degradation  of  the  sailor,  by  the  vilest  system  of 
slavery  that  ever  disgraced  civilization,  (impressment,)  that  society  is  in- 
debted for  the  unworthy- estimate  of  the  mariner's  life — that  convicts  and 
renegades,  who  have  become  disqualified  for  civilized  communities,  are 
deemed  to  be  fit  subjects  for  sailors ; and  that  youths  of  ungovernable  pas- 
sions, or  deficient  intellects,  constitute  the  necessary  material  out  of  which 
to  make  seamen. 

Persons  who  fall  in  the  scale  of  honorable  livelihood  in  entering  upon 
a new  one,  never  do  otherwise  than  live  on  it — to  live  by  it  enters  not 
into  their  calculation.  There  is  in  every  large  community  a set  of  men 
who,  thoroughly  debased  by  crime,  appear  to  have  no  power  of  rising  from 
the  mire  in  which  they  are  smother^.  That  these  should  be  forced  upon 
our  national  and  merchant  ships,  to  become  the  tutors  of  apprentices  who 
may  be  induced  to  seek  the  mariner's  life  from  preference  and  motives  of 
interest,  is  the  lamentable  fact  which  the  present  degraded  condition  of 
sailors  presents. 

American  ships  are  the  representatives  of  the  nation  to  the  ends  of  the 
earth,  and  it  is  only  by  the  mental  culture,  and  the  degree  of  civilization 
of  those  who  man  them,  that  our  scale  in  the  rank  of  mankind  is  esti- 
mated. Seneca's  first  precept  of  wisdom,  the  economy  of  time,  has  been 
accomplished  in  the  skill  of  our  naval  mechanics ; but  we  have  cast  our 
pearls  before  swine.  The  true  road  to  success  can  never  be  attained  by 
an  illegitimate  channel,  and  the  thieves  and  robbers"  who  force  them- 
selves by  another  way,  carry  disgrace  with  them  in  proportion  as  they 
are  tolerated. 

“ The  abuse  of  seamen”  has  been  so  much  harped  upon  of  late,  that 
masters  and  other  ofiScers  of  ships  are  beginning  to  be  regarded  as  equally 
debased  with  the  common  sailors.  The  newspapers  appear  to  have  for- 
gotten that,  owing  to  their  toleration  of  “crimps”  on  shore,  nothing  is 
more  common  than  to  find  on  shipboard  men  not  only  worthless  and  idle, 
but  unmeasured  in  their  abuse  of  the  ofiScers  who  have  received  them. 
A knowledge  of  the  fact  that  there  is  no  law  to  punish  them  for  their 
infamous  behavior,  makes  them  so.  Men  are  hired,  paid,  and  fed,  to  do 
as  they  are  bid,  and  not  to  insult  those  placed  over  them. 

Whatever  m^  be  said  of  the  abuse  of  sailors,  in  ihm  present  qualities^ 
the  abuse  of  officers  and  owners  is  notoriously  worse.  Desertion,  under 
the  tuition  and  fostering  care  of  crimps,  is  the  invariable  practice,  and 
ships  are  not  only,  by  this  means,  detained  at  great  loss,  but  the  owners 
have  to  submit  to  an  exorbitant  bonus,  under  the  name  of  “ advance,”  to 
the  vile  thieves  who  establish  the  price-current  of  sailor’s  w’ages.  The 
disgusting  task  of  punishing  such  men  as  are  usually  now  attainable, 
inflicted  as  it  is  without  the  hope  of  improving  them,  is  in  no  respect  a 
criterion  by  which  to  measure  the  treatment  of  seamen,  or  to  form  a true 
estimate  of  officers.  The  root  of  the  evil  is  far  beyond  this. 

In  the  first  years  of  our  commercial  prosperity,  when  sailors  were  more 
abundant,  the  government  of  the  United  States,  following  the  abuses  of 
England,  adopted  the  privilege  of  forcibly  retaining  sailors’  money,  in 
ease  of  absence.  If  a sailor  absent  himself  fbr  any  penod  of  time  leas  than 
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forty- eight  hours,  he  forfeits  three  day pay  to  his  employers,  and  success- 
ively three  days’  pay  for  every  single  day  he  absents  himself.  If  absent 
for  more  than  forty-eight  hours,  he  forfeits  all  his  wages,  goods,  and  chat- 
ties, on  board,  or  in  store  where  he  may  have  deposited  them  on  desertion, 
and  he  is  ma^le  liable  to  pay  all  damages  sustained  by  the  owners,  on 
account  of  their  being  obliged  to  hire  others  in  his  stead.  Desertion, 
however  brought  about,  forfeits  all  wages  due,  and  a desertion  to  have  this 
effect  is  by  law  susceptible  of  being  constituted  into  intentional  desertion. 

From  such  one-sided  laws  the  most  abominable  abuses  speedily  arose. 
Masters,  frequently  being  part  owners,  need  not  be  over  particular  to  ex- 
ercise the  most  cruel  ingenuities  to  save  themselves,  so  long  as  the  law  is 
all  on  their  side.  Hence  it  has  been  no  uncommon  thing,  when  a vessel 
arrives  in  port,  to  give  such  sailors  as  are  known  to  be  intemperate,  liberty 
to  go  on  shore,  and,  for  the  purpose  of  enjoying  themselves,  allowing  them 
a small  amount  of  money.  On  being  absent  forty-eight  hours,  entry  is 
made  on  the  log-book,  “ run.”  If  they  return  afterwards,  no  matter  how 
soon,  they  may  be  refused,  and  the  owners  become  the  legal  possessors  of 
the  hard  earnings  of  poor  Jack,  now  turned  ashore  penniless  and  naked. 
A second  mode  has  been  to  drive  them  ashore  by  brutal  abuse.  Seamen, 
on  being  badly  treated,  have  a right  to  complain  to  the  American  Consul 
in  any  foreign  port,  and,  on  such  appeal  being  made,  the  captain  is  usually 
sent  for,  and  he  also  makes  his  complaint  that  the  seaman  in  question  has 
neglected  duty,  but  that  he  is  at  perfect  liberty  to  return  and  do  it.  The 
sailor  consents  to  return,  but  again  and  again  forced  to  complain,  he  is 
finally  absent  at  the  time  of  the  ship’s  sailing,  and  he  is  left  in  charge  of 
the  consul — who,  on  account  of  the  conflicting  testimony  of  the  captain 
and  the  sailor,  is  frequently  compelled  to  deny  him  government  protection. 
When  harsh  treatment  has  proved  to  be  unsuccessful,  a third  mode  of 
getting  rid  of  them  has  been  to  hire  them  to  leave.  This  is  usually  effected 
through  the  agency  of  some  subordinate,  at  the  instigation  of  the  master ; 
and  the  party  persuaded  away  compromising  to  receive  only  part  of  his 
pay,  " in  consideration  of  being  unable  to  do  his  duty,”  leaving  a clear 
profit  to  the  owners. 

Such  are  among  the  abuses  which  the  writer  of  this  paper  has  frequently 
witnessed,  and  such  they  are  yet,  in  various  modifications  and  phases. 
Seamen  rightly  forfeit  their  wages  for  gross  and  habitual  offenses,  or  a 
single  act  of  a heinous  or  aggravated  nature,  not  otherwise.  Neglect  of 
duty,  disobedience,  or  habitual  drunkenness,  will  justify  a discharge  or 
forfeiture  of  wages.  The  legalized  forfeit  and  taxes  by  and  to  the  govern- 
ment, in  the  naval  service,  has  been  the  legitimate  parent  of  all  the  mis- 
chief which  has  ever  ensued,  in  consequence  of  its  abuse  in  the  merchant 
service. 

TTie  obligation  of  seamen  to  remain  by  a vessel,  after  the  voyage  is 
ended,  and  assist  in  discharging  the  cargo,  has  been  decided  to  depend 
upon  the  custom  of  the  port — notwithstanding,  there  is  a law  rendering 
them  liable  for  damages,  and  a compensation  to  owners,  for  leaving,  if 
seamen  leave  a ship  before  the  discharge  of  the  cargo,  or  if  a vessel  is  de- 
tained by  their  refusal  to  work,  a deduction  from  their  wages  is  allowed, 
but  not  a forfeiture  of  the  whole,  unless  the  contract  is  based  upon  this 
condition  ; while,  if  they  remain  on  board  doing  duty,  they  are  in  all  cases 
entitled  to  wages.  The  greatest  obstacle  which  opposes  itself  to  the  im- 
mediate improvement  of  sailors,  is  the  forced  adoption  of  what  was,  at 
first,  a remorseless  system  of  abuse  of  sending  them  forth  immediately  on 
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a ship’s  arrival  in  port,  in  all  the  gajetj  of  unreflecting  security,  to  become 
the  prey  of  crimps  and  harlots.  In  small  seaports,  sailors  are  superior,  on 
account  of  the  smaller  extent  of  this  system — the  connecf-ion  of  seamen 
with  their  ships,  and  employers  being  more  constant,  by  continuing  on 
duty,  in  port,  to  discharge  and  load,  as  well  as  to  serve  for  the  voyage. 

In  raising  the  mariner’s  life  to  the  honor  of  an  occupation,  how  best  to 
train  him  for  it  is  the  only  desideratum.  The  education  of  sailors,  or 
rather  of  persons  who  are  to  become  sailors,  is  a necessary  object,  not  only 
of  benevolence  to  the  multitude,  but  of  self-preservation  to  both  the  naval 
service  and  the  mercantile  marine.  It  is  useless  to  further  point  out  the 
excessive  licentiousness,  vice,  and  brutality,  which  are  everywhere  associ- 
ated with  sailors ; but  they  who  say  that  it  is  injudicious  or  impracticable 
to  educate  them,  must  have  studied  human  nature  to  no  purpose,  and  be 
utterly  blind  to  passing  events.  If  we  consider  the  awful  distance  between 
the  intellectual  and  the  unthinking  man,  we  cannot  but  conclude  that  it 
is  not  only  an  object  of  the  utmost  importance  that  seamen  should  be 
advanced  by  education,  but  that  it  is  the  only  possible  way  of  advancing 
them  in  the  scale  of  humanity.  The  blessings  of  ignorance”  have  gone 
to  sleep  for  ever,  and,  until  human  nature  is  changed,  the  benefits  of  edu- 
cation to  man,  in  whatever  sphere,  will  never  be  denied  by  these  who 
realize  it 

Fortunately  for  the  success  of  navigation,  some  youths,  of  dull  capacity, 
display  pre-eminent  powers  in  adult  age.  It  is  owing  to  this,  with  the 
soul-inspiring  grandeur  of  the  sea,  that  some  of  the  greatest  men  the  world 
ever  saw  have  been  those  whose  early  dispositions  were  deemed  only  suffi- 
cient to  qualify  them  for  seamen.  The  earliest  motto  of  the  great  Nelson, 
when  he  was  first  inspired  by  the  sea,  was,  “ I will  be  a hero ! and,  con- 
fiding in  Providence,  I will  brave  every  danger !” 

The  studied  imitation  and  constant  attachment  to  the  customs  of  Eng- 
land, in  her  adoption  of  speculative  principles  and  desperate  expedients 
in  trying  to  maintain  maritime  ascendency — and  the  great  injustice  which 
has,  from  the  infancy  of  our  nation,  been  inflicted  on  seamen,  by  compell- 
ing them  not  only  to  provide  themselves  quarters  and  medical  attendance 
when  overtaken  by  poverty  and  sickness,  but  to  furnish  money  for  other 
purposes,  in  addition  to  what  is  required  of  all  other  citizens,  to  the  gen- 
eral revenue  of  the  country — demand  of  us  now  a corresponding  efibrt  to 
reclaim  them.  How  best  to  improve  the  condition  of  sailors,”  has  here- 
tofore been,  in  its  effort,  how  best  to  use  them  for  our  own  benefit.  In 
this  they  have  proved  to  be  not  unlike  other  things — for  they  have  not 
been  used  as  men ; they  have  worn  out,  and  the  necessities  of  commerce 
require  a relay  when  there  are  none  to  be  had.  Make  them. 

The  foundation  of  an  institution  to  this  end  should  be  laid  by  the  gov- 
ernment, by  the  appropriation  of  an  amount  at  least  equal  to  that  forfeited 
to  the  national  treasury  by  death  and  desertion  in  the  navy.  The  amount 
(nearly  $200,000)  would  be  amply  sufficient  to  establish  a self-sustaining 
School-ship  Apprentice  System.  But  there  is  first  needed  an  association 
of  persons,  interested  in  the  improvement  and  supply  of  seamen,  in  order 
to  mature  a definite  plan  by  which  to  effect  the  end  in  view. 

Apprentice  school-ships  should  be  established  in  all  our  chief  seaports, 
all  subject  to  the  same  organization,  with  the  view  of  reducing  the  sailor’s 
occupation  to  a systematic  trade.  The  necessary  preparatory  education 
could  be  easily  provided  for  such  as  needed  it,  and  who  may  be  under  the 
age  required  for  apprenticeship,  on  the  common  school  system.  Indeed, 
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for  tbfs  ptrrpose,  there  is  no  reason  why  a State  school-ship  system,  in 
New  York,  would  not  be  entitled  to  the  privilege  of  a dividend  from  the 
school-fund.  And  is  it  not  an  object  worthy  of  the  consideration  of  mer- 
chants, masters,  and  others,  deeply  interested  in  the  wants  of  commerce 
and  the  condition  of  sailors,  to  so  adapt  ships  to  the  benefit  of  the  com- 
mon school  system  as  to  induce  boys,  desirous  of  becoming  seamen,  to 
enter  it  instead  of  the  ward  schools? 

The  preparatory  course  of  study  need  not  in  any  way  depart  from  that 
established  by  law ; and  for  the  apprentice,  the  advanced  scholar,  all  that 
conduces  to  constitute  the  materials  essential  to  form  the  skillful  pilot  and 
superior  mariner,  come  under  the  head  of  astronomy,  geology,  and  mathe- 
matics. The  theory  of  navigation  is  wholly  derived  from  the  two  former, 
and  all  the  machinery  and  movements  of  a ship  are  founded  on  the  latter. 
The  action  of  the  wind  and  the  resistence  of  the  water,  and  the  relation  of 
the  ship  to  these,  dictate  the  application  of  a good  knowledge  of  hyflro- 
statics  and  the  effects  of  gravity,  while  a proficiency  in  philosophy,  in  all 
its  branches,  would  be  fraught  with  ennobling  views. 

An  institution  thus  established  on  equal  footing  with  other  respectable 
pursuits,  would  at  once  attract  youth  desirous  of  following  the  sea  for  a 
livelihood.  And  it  would  be  discovered  that,  although  some  boys  may 
inadvertently  be  captivated  by  ungenial  situations,  yet  those  who  would, 
under  the  circumstances  here  depicted,  fix  upon  a seaman’s  life,  will  have 
already  given  proof  of  resolute  hearts  and  noble  minds,  which  will  in  the 
end  guide  and  inspire  them  to  climb  to  the  very  top  of  the  ladder.  The 
different  grades  of  landsmen,  ordinary  seamen,  and  seamen,  could  be  easily 
met  by  the  necessary  length  of  service  for  each  in  a well-graduated  ap- 
prenticeship. 

The  great  naval  captain  Nelson,  and  the  warrior  Hannibal,  both  learned 
to  obey  before  they  learned  to  command,  by  being  instructed  in  the  duties 
of  subordination.  And  the  former  all  his  life  inculcated  that  it  was  neces- 
sary to  be  a seaman  to  be  an  officer;  and,  also,  that  it  was  impossible  to 
be  a good  oflScer  without  being  a gentleman” — principles  at  total  variance 
with  the  present  condition  of  sailors. 

In  whatever  light  we  view  the  importance  of  improving  the  condition 
of  seamen,  the  t)enefit  to  accrue  therefrom  to  the  commercial  prosperity 
of  the  nation,  reflects  in  unmeasured  intensity.  Hence  we  must  needs 
conclude  that  the  condition  of  seamen  should,  under  all  circumstances,  be 
an  object  of  the  deepest  solicitude  to  the  government. 


Art.  VI.— THE  NEW  YORK  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE. 

Associations  of  merchants  under  the  name  of  Chambers  of  Commerce 
or  Boards  of  Trade  exist  in  nearly  all  the  commercial  cities  of  America, 
and  in  many  of  the  maritime  cities  of  Europe,  particularly  in  Great 
Britain.  The  advantages  of  these  associations  are  getting  to  be  more  and 
more  appreciated,  and  the  need  of  them  is  more  and  more  felt  as  one  year 
follows  another.  Having  some  acquaintance  with  the  action,  proceedings, 
and  utility  of  commercial  bodies  both  in  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain,  we  beg  leave  respectfully  to  make  some  suggestions  on  the  sub- 
ject in  general,  and  particularly  as  to  the  future  proceedings  and  organ- 
ization of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  New  York.  There  has  been  a leas 
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degree  of  activity  in  our  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  less  reliance  on  asso- 
ciated efforts  in  New  York  for  some  years  than  in  many  other  cities. 
This  has  doubtless  resulted  from  the  fact  that  New  York  as  a city,  and 
New  York  merchants  individually,  have  neither  lacked  position,  informa- 
tion, means,  or  power  to  carry  out  any  public  or  private  enterprise,  either 
of  a commercial  or  national  character.  The  position  of  a city  through 
which  flows  more  than  one-third  of  the  exports  and  nearly  two-thirds  of 
the  imports  of  the  nation  ; a city  that  has  a foreign  commerce  of  nearly 
three  hundred  million  dollars  a year,  is  no  way  equivocal,  and  needs  no 
special  advertisement.  But  whatever  may  be  the  means  of  obtaining  in- 
formation, or  influencing  public  opinion,  possessed  by  the  merchants  of 
New  York,  it  must  be  admitted  that  far  more  can  oe  accomplished  by 
well-directed  associated  efforts  than  by  individual  activity  alone.  The 
single  fact  that  the  New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  been  in  exist- 
ence about  ninety  years,  that  it  has  always  exercised  considerable  influence 
on  public  opinion,  been  consulted  and  heard  with  respect  by  legislative 
bodies  and  leading  statesmen,  numbered  among  its  officers  and  members 
the  most  eminent  merchants  of  the  city  during  several  generations,  and 
kept  up  an  active  existence  for  a longer  period  than  the  country  has  had 
a constitution,  is  a sufficient  proof  and  guaranty  of  its  usefulness  and  im- 
portance. There  is  not  a merchant  in  New  York,  not  an  editor  or  com- 
mercial writer,  not  a member  of  the  State  Legislature  or  Congress  from 
the  city  who  does  not  have  occasion  to  seek,  collect,  and  use  commercial 
information  that  is  scattered  over  the  world,  distributed  through  newspaper 
files,  buried  up  in  books,  or  otherwise  difficult  of  access,  and  which  it 
should  be  the  business  and  province  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  to 
gather  together,  arrange,  and  keep  for  daily  reference.  Commercial  and 
financial  information  abounds  largely  in  figures,  and  everything  based  on 
or  relating  to  statistics  necessarily  involves  toil  and  care,  and  requires 
sagacity  and  intelligence  to  arrange,  collate,  and  systematize.  Any  per- 
son in  such  a field  of  labor  who,  for  purposes  of  his  own,  collects  informa- 
tion of  any  description,  will  necessarily  obtain  much  that  will  be  of  value 
to  others.  Wo  have  experienced  this  particularly  in  our  own  labors  as  a 
commercial  writer.  But  when  statistical  or  other  matter  has  been  once 
collected,  either  for  a private  or  public  purpose,  the  same  will  often  be 
found  of  use  if  recorded,  filed  away,  or  indexed  for  future  reference. 
Many  individuals,  whether  engaged  in  the  active  field  of  commercial 
writing,  or  devoted  solely  to  commercial  pursuits,  will,  in  the  course  of  a 
long  life,  collect  in  books  and  manuscripts  a mass  of  information,  much  of 
which  in  a few  years  would  be  difficult  of  access  or  not  obtainable  at  all. 
Every  such  person  identified  with,  and  feeling  a pride  in  the  commercial 
position  of  New  York,  would  most  gladly  contribute  or  devise  his  collec- 
tion to  an  active  efficient  body  like  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  provided 
it  had  a Reading-room  and  Library,  a local  habitation,”  as  well  as  a 
“ name,”  where  the  city  and  the  great  body  of  merchants  could  be  bene- 
fited. This  it  seems  to  us  is  now  the  great  want  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  Individuals  become  members  of  a society  when  the  privileges 
and  advantages  are  worth  the  money  and  the  time  expended.  Small 
advantages,  even  where  the  expenditure  is  trifling,  will  attract  but  few 
persons.  Any  association  of  business  men  in  a large  city,  to  be  capable 
of  accomplishing  much  good,  must  be  a numerous  body,  and  have  exten- 
sive means,  collections,  and  privileges.  The  organization  should  in  every 
aense  be  a popular  one.  In  the  Library  and  collections  of  the  Chamber 
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of  Commerce,  besides  mucb  that  it  is  needless  to  particularize,  there  should 
be  kept  the  following,  which  should  be  accessible  at  all  times : — 

Gazetteers,  Commercial  Dictionaries,  and  all  standard  works  of  every 
nation  relating  to  commerce.  Full  sets  from  the  commencement  and 
current  files  of  commercial  periodicals  and  others.  Full  sets  of  the  Bul- 
letins and  annual  volumes  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  the  London 
Statistical  Society,  the  American  Geographical  and  Statistical  Society,  and 
other  kindred  societies  in  diiferent  localities  and  different  nations.  Cata- 
logues of  the  Astor  Library,  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  and  of  the  prin- 
cipal libraries  in  the  country,  particularly  of  the  large  Universities  and 
the  different  States.  Catalogues  of  the  libraries  of  the  Historical  Socie- 
ties of  the  different  States,  and  a copy  of  tlieir  annual  volumes,  which 
could  be  procured  in  exchange  for  the  Annual  Reports  of  the  Chamber. 
Sets  of  the  annual  reports,  back  to  the  commencement  where  possible,  and 
of  the  current  regular  and  special  reports  each  year  of  each  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and  Board  of  Trade  in  the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  the 
continent  of  Europe,  and*other  parts  of  the  world.  All  of  these  could  bo 
obtained  in  exchange  for  the  Reports  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
Maps  and  charts  of  every  country  and  sea,  those  most  required,  mounted 
and  exposed  to  view,  and  others  in  rolls  and  portfolios.  Full  sets  of 
Maury’s  and  other  sailing  charts,  and  records  of  all  deep-sea  soundings. 
All  publications,  records,  maps,  and  charts  of  the  United  States  Coast  Sur- 
vey, the  Coast  Survey  of  Great  Britain,  and  when  obtainable,  of  other 
countries.  Lighthouse  records,  and  every  description  of  lighthouse  in- 
formation, notifications  of  localities  where  lighthouses  are  needed,  where 
new  ones  are  building,  and  where  old  ones  have  been  destroyed.  A full 
set  of  Congressional  Debates,  Niles’  Register,  the  Congressional  Globe, 
and  of  all  the  Government  Reports  and  Reports  of  Departments,  particu- 
larly all  those  relating  to  Commerce  and  Navigation,  and,  of  these  last, 
duplicate  copies.  Directories  of  the  principal  commercial  cities  of  this 
country,  as  well  as  Directories  of  London,  Liverpool,  Glasgow,  Havre, 
Paris,  Bremen,  Hamburg,  and  some  other  places  abroad.  The  London 
Gazette,  and  a current  list  of  bankruptcies  as  they  occur.  Tariffs,  custom- 
house arrangements,  port  charges,  and  commercial  laws  of  all  nations. 
Publications  and  statistics,  and  the  laws  of  different  States  and  nations 
relating  to  Banking,  and  to  Life,  Fire,  and  Marine  Insurance.  Rates  of 
postage  over  sea,  and  to  and  in  foreign  countries,  and  the  postal  laws  and 
regulations  of  different  nations.  A record  of  the  time  of  departure  and 
arrival,  and  the  usual  length  of  voyage  of  all  lines  of  ocean  mail  steamers, 
and  other  post  vessels  throughout  the  world,  and,  where  they  can  be  ob- 
tained, the  rates  of  freight  and  passage.  Maps  and  other  records  of  the 
leading  telegraph  lines  throughout  the  world,  with  the  constant  addition 
of  new  ones  and  the  rates  of  transmitting  messages.  Samples  of  telegraph 
cables  used  in  submarine  lines.  Blank  books  should  be  prepared  of  con- 
venient size  and  form  for  manuscript  entries,  and  in  these  should  be 
recorded  under  appropriate  headings,  every  description  of  commercial 
statistics  and  information,  and  all  regularly  classified  and  indexed.  Here 
should  be  a record  of  the  state  of  the  markets  in  distant  and  foreign  ports, 
as  received  by  telegraph  and  otherwise.  A record  of  new  geographical 
discoveries,  new  avenues  of  commerce,  of  discoveries  in  navigation,  im- 
provements in  ship  building,  and  drawings  and  models  of  superior  or 
celebrated  vessels,  l^th  sail  and  steam.  Suitable  books  should  be  prepared 
in  which  to  insert  Trade  Circulars,  Price  Currents,  and  Market  Reports, 
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and  othore  for  the  insertion  of  newspaper  cuttings  and  other  detached 
items  of  important  commercial  information  that  appear  in  print. 

We  have  no  commercial  body  in  America  that  takes  the  place  of 
“Lloyd’s”  in  Great  Britain.  Such  a body  should  be  the  New  York 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  If  necessary,  the  State  Legislature  or  Congress 
should  be  applied  to  for  suitable  corporate  powers.  Whether  it  was  a 
necessary  and  legal  regulation  or  not,  the  character,  class,  and  value  of 
ships  and  vessels  would  be  greatly  enhanced  by  a registry  at  this  Ameri- 
can Lloyd’s,  the  New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Here  could  be  re- 
corded and  posted  up  for  reference  the  arrival  and  departure  of  all  vessels 
that  trade  at  American  ports,  and  a record  of  all  shipwrecks  and  losses  of 
American  vessels.  Information  of  this  description  so  recorded  would  be 
of  vast  use,  not  only  to  merchants  and  shipowners,  but  to  underwriters. 
With  an  organization  like  this  it  would  be  a matter  of  absolute  necessity 
for  every  shipowner,  importer,  jobber,  insurance  and  bank  oflScer  to 
become  a member.  In  effecting  insurances,  in^the  sale  and  transfer  of 
ships  and  cargoes,  and  in  numerous  other  commercial  transactions  there 
would  be  less  chance  of  fraud.  The  standard  of  mercantile  integrity 
would  necessarily  be  raised. 

But  the  great  want  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  is  suitable  premises 
for  a Reading-room,  Library,  and  place  of  meeting.  Those  who  have  been 
in  Liverpool  and  in  Glasgow  must  have  observed  the  long  and  spacious 
halls  used  for  merchant’s  reading-rooms  in  these  cities.  It  is  useless  to 
say  that  we  have  nothing  like  either  of  these  in  New  York.  We  never 
have  had.  How  long  shall  this  continue  to  be  a reproach  to  our  city  ? 
Where  are  the  rooms  to  which  a New  York  merchant  can  take  a foreigner 
or  a friend  from  a distance,  and  say  with  pride  and  satisfaction,  “ these 
premises  belong  to  the  merchants  of  the  city,  and  here  you  can  meet  our 
distinguished  men,  read  newspapers,  and  obtain  the  latest  commercial  in- 
telligence from  every  part  of  the  world  ?”  The  rotunda  of  the  Exchange 
and  the  seven-by-nine  reading-room  in  another  part  of  that  building,  form 
the  extent  of  these  privileges.  The  elegant  Greek  temple  belonging  to 
the  merchants  of  Glasgow  ha^  a reading-room  on  the  ground  floor  for 
newspaper  files,  tables,  and  desks,  not  far  from  eighty  feet  by  sixty.  The 
Liverpool  Exchange  news-room,  in  the  building  forming  the  north  side  of 
the  hollow  square  of  Exchange  Place,  is  over  one  hundred  feet  in  length, 
and  affords  ample  room  and  verge  enough  for  three  or  four  hundred  gen- 
tlemen at  once  to  read,  converse,  or  promenade.  There  is  no  public  room 
“ where  merchants  most  do  congregate”  in  any  other  commercial  city  in 
the  world  that  equals  in  extent  or  popularity  this  one  at  Liverpool.  And 
how  is  its  value  and  popularity  created  and  sustained  ? Certainly  by  mul- 
t4)lying  its  privileges,  and  making  it,  as  it  were,  absolutely  necessary  for 
every  merchant  of  good  standing  to  belong  to  it.  It  is  a business  concern, 
not  a club  for  idlers.  There  are  between  fifteen  hundred  and  two  thousand 
subscribers,  who  pay  an  annual  fee  of  three  guineas  each.  This  furnishes 
a yearly  income  of  about  twenty-five  thousand  dollars.  The  privileges  we 
will  venture  to  say  are  not  as  great  as  they  might  be  and  should  be  to 
members  of  the  New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce.  This  only  professes 
to  be  a “ news-room,”  and  for  that  purpose  it  is  too  small.  A late  report 
from  the  Secretary  says  they  are  so  crowded  for  accommodations  that  the 
association  will  be  obliged  to  rent  or  build  new  premises.  There  are  in 
attendance  through  the  day  seldom  less  than  from  two  to  four  hundred 
persons.  There  are  taken  and  placed  on  file  and  loose  on  tables,  for  con- 
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Tenient  use,  sixty  copies  of  the  London  Timee^  and  from  ten  to  forty 
copies  of  other  daily  papers  published  in  London  and  Liverpool.  Here 
are  received  regularly  papers  from  China,  Australia,  India,  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  Buenos  Ayres,  Valparaiso,  Lima,  Rio  Janeiro,  California, 
Honolulu,  Jamaica,  the  United  States,  British  America,  the  continent  of 
Europe,  and,  in  fact,  from  every  quarter  where  commerce  spreads  a sail 
or  trade  owns  a votary.  The  signaling  of  every  ship  and  the  arrival  and 
departure  of  every  vessel  is  noted  on  a bulletin,  and  every  important  tele- 
graph dispatch  is  furnished  to  the  subscribers  as  soon  as  it  arrives.  Is 
there  any  need  of  enlarging  on  the  vast  utility  and  great  interest  of  such 
an  association  ? All  this  and  much  more  could  be  accomplished  by  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  The  value  of  such  a corporation  to  the  merchants 
of  New  York  would  be  in  its  current  privileges.  Its  bearing  on  commer- 
cial legislation,  and  its  influence  on  the  commercial  interests  of  the  country, 
would  depend  on  its  organization,  its  activity,  and  efficiency,  and  the 
character  of  its  officers.  Rightly  organized,  such  a body  could  as  readily 
obtain  four  thousand  members  as  one  thousand.  The  annual  fee  of  ten 
dollars,  or  whatever  the  sum  might  be,  would  be  willingly  contributed, 
provided  there  was  a tangible  quid  pro  quo.  Merchants,  in  paying  out 
their  money,  expect  to  receive  their  money’s  worth.  A suitable  building 
for  a reading-room,  for  a room  for  public  meetings,  for  committee-rooms, 
and  for  a library,  might  be  owned,  or  one  might  be  erected  by  a joint- 
stock  company,  and  rented  to  the  Chamber.  This  building  should  be 
down  town,  in  the  vicinity  of  Nassau  or  Wall  street.  For  evening  meet- 
ings, once  a q^uarter  or  oflener,  a room  could  be  hired  up  town.  An 
officer,  either  Librarian  or  Secretary,  should  be  elected,  who  should  be  paid 
a salary  and  required  to  devote  his  time  exclusively  to  the  service  of  the 
Chaml^r.  On  him  would  devolve  the  general  superintendence  of  the 
rooms  and  materiel,  A part  of  his  duty  would  be  to  prepare  the  annual 
report  of  the  Chamber,  and  this  report  could  and  should  bo  made  of  great 
interest  and  value.  A glance  at  the  last  report  (1867)  of  the  Boston 
Board  of  Trade  will  show  what  can  be  embodied  in  such  a report  when  it 
is  written  by  a competent  person.  Commercial  statistics,  digests  of  com- 
mercial laws,  tarilf  duties,  <kc.,  with  a general  resume  of  the  commerce  of 
the  port  and  of  the  country,  should  appear  in  tliis  annual  volume.  Com- 
merce rules  the  world,  and  unquestionably,  with  all  our  enterprise,  our 
cousins  across  the  Atlantic  have  outstripped  us  in  many  a race,  and  car- 
ried away  trade  that  would  legitimately  belong  to  our  merchants,  except 
for  our  neglect. 

If  an  individual  or  a company  to-day  were  desirous  of  extending  steam 
commerce  to  the  South  American  ports,  to  Australia,  China,  or  the  Medi- 
terranean, there  is  not  a reading-room,  a library,  a chamber  of  commerce, 
a board  of  trade,  or  a single  public  or  private  library  of  books  in  the 
United  States  where  anything  like  a complete  collection  of  current  com- 
mercial laws,  trade  reports,  and  commercial  statistics  can  be  found.  To 
get  at  information  necessary  to  form  an  opinion  of  the  practicability  and 
success  of  such  an  enterprise,  the  merchant  must  begin  de  novo,  as  he 
knows  not  which  way  to  turn  for  the  necessary  information,  unless  he 
happen  to  find  it  in  some  editor’s  room,  or  in  other  private  hands. 

.There  might  be  two  classes  of  members,  resident  and  honorary  mem- 
bers. Retired  merchants,  officers  of  other  Chambers  of  Commerce  or 
Boards  of  Trade,  individuals  who  make  valuable  donations  to  the  Cham- 
ber, or  others,  could  be  made  honorary  members.  In  a country  like 
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Great  Britain,  where  persons  to  enjoj  all  the  rights  of  citizenship  must 
belong  to  some  corporation,  guild,  or  company,  we  often  hear  of  the 
“ freedom  of  the  city”  being  presented  to  a distinguished  statesman  or 
eminent  merchant,  who  is  not  a resident  of  the  place  where  the  compli- 
ment is  bestowed.  A distinguished  stranger  or  eminent  foreign  merchant 
would  appreciate  the  honor  of  being  made  an  honorary  member  of  a 
commercial  association  in  New  York. 

Sometimes,  under  circumstances  of  great  peril  and  hardship,  the  cap- 
tain or  mate  of  a vessel,  or  one  or  more  sailors,  will  save  valuable  lives  or 
property,  and  no  higher  reward  or  better  deserved  compliment  could  be 
bestowed  than  a “ good  service  medal”  from  the  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
and  in  the  case  of  a sailor  or  petty  officer,  a pecuniary  testimonial. 

It  is  conceded  by  all  that  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  can  greatly 
enlarge  its  sphere  of  usefulness  by  obtaining  suitable  premises  and  ex- 
pending money  in  collecting  commercial  information.  It  could  easily  be 
made  the  first  commercial  association  in  the  country.  Its  annual  report 
would  present  an  epitome  of  the  commerce  of  the  world,  and  be  looked 
for  with  interest  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  The  libraries,  statistical 
bureaus,  and  Government  and  State  reports  at  Washington  and  Albany, 
are  of  little  use  to  the  practical  business  men  of  New  York.  Literature, 
science,  history,  and  geography  have  their  societies,  libraries,  observa- 
tories, and  collections,  but  active  living  commerce  in  the  commercial 
metropolis  of  the  nation  has  no  corporate  powers  and  makes  few  associated 
eflforts.  Are  the  claims  of  commerce  of  less  moment  than  those  of  science ! 
When  Franklin  was  Postmaster-General  one  thin  blank  book  served  for 
all  the  accounts  of  the  Post-office  Department  for  a year ; now  the  same 
Department  fills  annually  several  hundred  ponderous  ledgers.  Once  the 
commercial  statistics  of  all  Christendom  could  be  printed  on  a few  pages 
of  an  almanac ; now  the  collecting  and  arranging  the  commercial  facts  of 
the  day  for  a single  periodical  requires  the  constant  labor  of  several 
persons. 

On  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  between  Great  Britain  and  Persia,  a 
few  months  since,  it  was  found  that  not  one  single  chart  of  the  Gulf  of 
Persia  was  to  be  had  in  England.  As  a national  or  a private  want  such 
an  occurrence  might  any  day,  and  probably  often  does,  take  place  in  this 
country.  In  the  library  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  there  should  be 
kept  a copy  of  every  marine  chart  now  extant,  and  when  not  otherwise 
obtainable,  manuscript  copies  or  drawings  could  be  made.  Mr.  J.  G. 
Kohl,  a most  indefatigable  collector,  has  made  an  immense  collection  of 
ancient  and  modem  charts,  and  these  by  a late  act  of  Congress  were  pur- 
chased for  preservation  in  the  national  archives  at  Washington.  Some  of 
tlie  earliest  of  these  are  going  to  be  published.  Copies  of  all  these,  as  well 
as  the  charts  issued  by  the  British  Government  and  other  maritime  nations, 
should  be  on  file  for  convenient  reference.  The  indefatigable  Lieutenant 
Maury  has  placed  the  commercial  world  under  lasting  obligations  to  him 
for  his  investigations  into  the  causes  and  courses  of  the  wind^s  and  currents 
on  the  ocean.  The  simultaneous  efforts  of  six  or  seven  other  maritime 
nations,  acting  with  our  own  by  a preconcerted  arrangement  at  the  Brus- 
sels’ Congress,  are  constantly  exhibiting  new  fruits,  new  courses,  and  new 
developments  in  the  art  of  navigation  and  the  tracks  of  the  navigator,  and 
shall  we  in  New  York  be  dependent  on  the  tardy  correspondence  of  Gov- 
ernment and  the  distant  locality  of  Washington  for  a record  and  copies  of 
these  experiments  ? With  the  proper  action  on  the  part  of  the  Chamber 
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of  Commerce,  with  a suitable  building  and  superintendence,  the  original 
records  of  Maury’s  experiments  and  log-books,  so  far  as  they  would  be 
useful  to  our  merchant  marine,  could  and  should  be  transferred  to  New 
York.  It  is  in  the  peaceful  paths  of  commerce,  and  not  in  naval  opera- 
tions, that  the  great  value  of  Lieutenant  Maury’s  labors  are  felt,  just  as  it 
is  in  building  merchant  ships  that  a Steers  had  his  genius  developed  to 
show  the  naval  powers  of  the  world  the  splendid  model  and  formidable 
proportions  of  an  “ Adriatic”  and  a “ Niagara.” 

There  are  workers  in  other  fields,  whose  labors  redound  to  the  advan- 
tage of  the  merchant  and  mariner,  and  conduce  to  the  safety  of  those  who 
“go  down  to  the  sea  in  ships,”  but  in  New  York  we  have  no  suitable 
place  of  deposit  for  a record  of  their  labors.  The  meteorological  observa- 
tions and  investigations  of  Blodget  and  Bloodgood  would  receive  a new 
impetus  and  bear  new  fruits  if  connected  with  nautical  observations  in  a 
commercial  association  at  New  York. 

Enough  has  been  said,  perhaps  more  than  is  necessary,  to  indicate  the 
mat  field  of  usefulness  that  lies  open  to  an  active  association.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  Chamber  are  feeling  more  and  more  interest  in  the  subject. 
Some  of  the  suggestions  made  here  may  be  considered  impracticable,  or 
not  in  accordance  with  the  design  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Much 
at  any  rate  remains  unsaid.  This  is  not  ofifered  as  a programme  of  opera- 
tions, but  as  a slight  sketch,  a mere  outline.  Practic^  men  and  wise 
heads  can  reject  what  is  valueless,  adopt  or  improve  upon  useful  sugges- 
tions, and  perfect  a plan  of  operations  to  make  this  the  first  commercial 
association  in  America.  A generation  or  half  a generation  need  not  pass 
away  before  it  is  accomplished.  Every  year  and  every  month  that  is 
gained  by  immediate  action  will  add  so  much  to  the  satisfaction,  the  fame, 
and  the  profit  of  the  second  founders  of  the  New  York  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 


Art.  VII.— THE  LAW  MERC  HA  JIT. 

MVMBSm  IX. 

INTEREST. 

COMPOUND  INTEREST. 

There  is  one  sort  of  debt  that  does  not  bear  interest,  and  that  is  interest 
itself.  If  an  instalment  of  interest  is  not  paid  when  it  falls  due,  it  does 
not,  like  other  debts,  bear  interest  from  the  default.  Even  if  the  parties 
should  have  agreed  that,  in  case  of  default  in  payment  of  interest,  the 
amount  of  such  interest  should  bear  interest,  the  agreement  will  not  be 
enforced  by  the  law.  The  reason  of  this  rule,  and  its  consistency  with 
other  rules,  it  is  not  easy  to  show.  The  ground  commonly  assigned  is, 
that  to  allow  interest  upon  interest  would  savor  of  hardship.  Accordingly, 
in  some  cases  of  allowing  interest,  as  damages  for  the  misuse  of  trust  mon- 
eys, the  courts  calculate  compound  interests  by  annual  rests,  making  the 
penalty  savor  of  hardship  justly.  But  though  an  agreement  contemplating 
compound  interest  in  the  future  cannot  be  enforced  for  more  than  simple 
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interest,  yet,  after  default  on  interest,  the  parties  may  come  together  and, 
by  a new  agreement,  add  the  interest  due  to  the  principal,  and,  after  that, 
if  so  agreed,  the  total  will  bear  interest — in  other  words,  interest  unpaid 
never  forms  a new  principal,  unless  the  parties,  by  a new  agreement,  turn 
it  into  principal.  Such  a new  agreement  may  be  evidenced  by  anything 
which  clearly  shows  that  to  have  been  the  understanding  of  the  debtor. 
If  the  interest  is  due  on  a note,  a simple  way  is  to  compute  the  total,  and 
let  the  debtor  indorse  upon  the  back  of  the  note  that  such  an  amount  is 
due.  A verbal  agreement  would  doubtless  be  suflScient,  but  not  so  easily 
proved. 

8AT18FA0T1ON  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  SOMETIMES  DISCHARGES  THE  INTEREST. 

From  the  nature  of  interest  and  the  rules  which  govern  it,  it  will  be 
understood  that  the  claim  to  it  is  always  to  be  considered  as  an  incidental 
and  subordinate  right  growing  out  of,  and  depending  upon  the  right  to, 
the  principal.  This  dependence  is  very  marked  where  it  is  claimed  as 
damages.  In  such  case,  if  the  creditor  receives  the  principal  without 
claiming  interest  at  the  time,  he  will  not  be  allowed  to  collect  the  interest 
afterwards.  It  not  unfrequently  occurs  that  persons  settle  their  accounts 
and  the  creditor  receives  the  balance,  and  he  afterwards  discovers  that  he 
was  entitled  to  interest.  The  rule  that  interest,  as  damages,  can  never  be 
recovered  after  the  principal  has  been  paid  off,  makes  it  important  that 
this  point  should  be  regarded  in  receiving  payments. 

Mr.  Emmet  was  appointed  administrator  of  the  estate  of  Mr,  Lynch, 
deceased.  As  such  administrator  he  was  entrusted  with  a considerable 
fund,  the  proceeds  of  the  estate.  This  money  lay  in  his  hands  some  time, 
and  finally,  on  settling  the  accounts,  was  paid  over  to  the  persons  entitled 
to  the  dividends  of  the  estate.  The  attorney  of  one  of  these  persons,  upon 
receiving  the  proper  share  of  the  funds,  w’hich  amounted  to  about  tl,100, 
asked  the  administrator  if  he  was  not  bound  to  pay  interest  upon  them 
when  he  settles  the  account  In  this  case,  on  being  asked  if  he  ought  not 
to  pay  interest,  the  administrator  replied  that  he  should  not,  as  the  money 
had  not  been  of  any  advantage  to  him.  The  attorney  said  nothing  more 
about  the  interest,  but  received  the  balance  of  the  account,  due  to  the 
person  be  represented,  and  gave  a receipt  for  the  amount.  This  was  not 
a receipt  in  full,  but  on  the  other  hand  it  made  no  reservation  of  any  claim 
to  interest. 

Subsequently,  however,  the  parties  interested  became  convinced  that 
the  administrator  ought  to  have  paid  interest,  because  they  6up|>osed  he 
used  the  money  for  his  own  benefit  while  it  was  in  his  hands.  Therefore, 
within  about  a year  afterwards,  they  summoned  him  to  appear  before  the 
surrogate  and  account  for  the  interest.  The  surrogate  decided  that,  al- 
though, under  the  circumstances,  he  thought  the  administrator  ought  to 
have  paid  interest,  yet,  since  the  attorney  had  settled  the  account  and  re- 
ceived the  balance  without  any  reservation  of  a claim  to  interest,  the  claim 
which  he  originally  had  was  waived,  and  the  administrator  was  no  longer 
liable  for  the  interest.  The  claimants  appealed  to  the  Court  of  Chancery, 
but  the  chancellor  affirmed  the  decision  of  the  surrogate,  saying  that  “the 
receipt  of  the  principal  debt,  when  interest  is  only  recoverable  as  damages, 
is  a bar  to  the  claim  of  interest.” 

In  case  a debtor  proposes  to  pay  the  principal  of  his  debt,  and  the 
creditor  wishes  to  keep  alive  the  claim  to  interest,  he  should  specify  in  the 
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receipt  that  the  question  of  interest  was  reserved — or  should  make  a bill, 
casting  the  interest  aud  adding  it  in,  and  give  a receipt  for  the  payment 
on  account.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  debtor  wishes  a payment  of  a part 
to  extinguish  the  whole  claim,  he  should  see  that  the  writing  specifies  that 
he  pays  the  principal  as  such,  and  not  that  he  makes  a partial  payment 
on  account. 

A case  occurred  in  New  York  in  which  the  form  of  words  used,  in 
indorsing  a payment  on  the  note,  became  of  some  importance.  In  May, 
1828,  one  Barringer  made  a note  of  $660  to  Edward  Squire.  This  note 
was  “ payable  two  years  after  date,  with  interest  after  one  year.”  In  May, 
1830,  it  fell  due ; but,  some  difference  having  arisen  between  the  parties, 
a settlement  was  for  some  months  delayed.  At  last,  in  October,  1831, 
Mr.  Barringer  called  upon  the  attorney  of  the  person  who  then  held  the 
note,  and  said  he  would  pay  the  face  of  the  note  and  one  yearns  interest, 
(that  is  to  say,  the  interest  that  was  due  by  contract,)  but  he  would  not 
pay  more  interest — that  is,  no  interest  by  way  of  damages  for  the  delay. 
The  attorney  understood  this  rule  of  law,  and  he  accordingly  told  Mr. 
Barringer  he  would  receive  the  money  for  his  client,  and  indorse  it  as 
$0  much  paid  on  the  note.  To  this  Mr.  Barringer  assented,  paid  the  money, 
the  indorsement  was  made,  and  he  went  away. 

If  he  had  required  the  indorsement  to  specify  that  payment  was  made 
on  the  principal  and  one  yearns  interest,  or  if,  instead  of  asking  to  have 
the  payment  indorsed,  he  had  required  the  note  itself  to  be  given  up  to 
him,  all  claim  to  damages  would  have  been  extinguished ; but,  as  it  was, 
not  many  days  after  he  made  the  payment,  the  holder  of  the  note  com- 
menced suit  against  him  for  all  the  interest  which  had  accumulated  upon 
the  note.  On  the  trial,  the  defendant  urged  that,  as  he  had  paid  the 
principal  and  one  year’s  interest,  the  right  to  claim  interest  as  damages 
did  not  survive.  The  chief  justice  said,  that  this  point  would  be  a con- 
clusive defense  if  it  were  true,  but  the  indorsement  showed  not  that  the 
principal  was  paid,  but  that  the  payment  was  made  on  account  of  the 
note.  If  this  had  been  Mr.  Barringer’s  only  ground  of  defense,  he  would 
have  been  obliged  to  pay  the  interest ; but  there  were,  it  happened,  in  this 
case,  other  reasons  for  holding  him  exempt  from  liability. 

APPLICATION  OP  PARTIAL  PAYMENTS. 

It  is  customary  among  merchants  to  adjust  the  interest,  upon  mutual 
accounts,  by  charging  interest  upon  each  item,  upon  both  sides  of  the 
account,  from  the  respective  dates  of  the  items  down  to  the  end  of  the 
year,  and,  at  that  time,  to  strike  a balance  of  the  account,  and  carry  that 
balance  forward  to  the  commencement  of  another  year.  Where  the  ac- 
count is  such  that,  in  the  long  run,  the  opposite  sides  will  be  about  equal 
in  amount  and  length  of  credits,  this  method  is  a very  just  one  to  adopt 
in  the  legal  settlement  of  such  transactions — although  the  courts  will  not 
generally  take  annual  rests  or  balances,  for  this  involves  compound  inter- 
est. As  has  been  stated,  the  law  will  not  disturb  compound  interest 
where  it  has  been  adjusted  by  the  parties;  but  it  will  not  change  com- 
pound interest,  except,  indeed,  to  impose  it  in  extreme  cases  as  the  extreme 
limit  of  legal  damages.  Therefore,  rejecting  annual  rests,  the  mercantile 
method  of  charging  interest  on  both  sides  is  the  proper  method  of  adjust- 
ing an  account  of  mutual  dealings  between  merchants.  It  is  not  the 
proper  method  for  an  account  of  an  indebtedness  upon  the  one  side  re- 
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ducod  by  payments  npon  the  other.  In  computing  interest  upon  an 
account,  it  is  important  to  determine  to  which  of  these  classes  it  belongs. 
An  account  of  mutual  credits  is,  in  reality,  two  distinct  accounts,  suspended 
one  against  the  other,  and  it  is  proper  that  the  items  of  each  should  bear 
interest.  But  an  account  that  consists  of  an  indebtedness  upon  the  one 
hand,  and  on  the  other  of  successive  partial  payments  on  that  indebted- 
ness, is  not  one  upon  which  interest  should  be  computed  upon  both  sides. 

Let  us  take  an  imaginary  case  to  illustrate  this.  Suppose  a debt  of 
$100  to  bear  interest  at  ten  per  cent,  and  that  every  year,  for  fifteen 
years,  the  debtor  pays  just  $10  on  account  of  the  debt.  If  we  treat  this 
like  a mutual  account,  and  allow  each  party  interest  upon  the  items  on 
his  side,  the  creditor  will  lose  half  his  principal  at  the  end  of  that  time. 
The  account  for  seven  years  would  stand  thus : — 


Dr. 

Or. 

18S0,  Jan.l 

$100  00 

1861,  Jan.  1, 

by  caah». . . 

$10  00 

1861,  “ 

Interest. . . . 

$1000 

1862, 

M 

“ interest. 

$1  00 

1852,  •• 

(t 

10  00 

u 

I. 

“ cash .... 

10  00 

1858,  “ 

u 

10  00 

1868, 

U 

“ interest. 

2 00 

1864,  “ 

“ . . . . 

10  00 

•I 

M 

“ cash. ... 

10  00 

1865,  ** 

“ .... 

1000 

1864, 

U 

“ interest. 

3 00 

1866,  " 

M 

1000 

** 

14 

“ cash.... 

10  00 

1867,  “ 

II 

10  00 

1866, 

a 

**  interest. 

4 00 

$70  00 

** 

41 

“ cash. . . . 

10  00 

1866, 

44 

**  interest. 

6 00 

**  cash. . . . 

10  00 

1867, 

44 

“ interest. 

6 00 

— 

21  00 

M 

M 

“ cash. . . . 

10  00 

$170  00 

Balance  brought  forward.. . . 

79  00 

1857,  Jan.  1,  bal.  bro’t  forw’d.. . 

79  00 

$170  00 

Thus  at  the  end  of  seven  years,  although  the  debt  is  $170,  and  only  170 
has  been  paid,  there  remains  only  $79  due.  This  is  because  the  debtor 
has  had  credit  for  interest  upon  items  in  his  account,  which  were,  in  re- 
ality, specific  payments  against  his  debt.  Carrying  on  this  account,  on 
this  method,  for  thirty  years,  the  creditor’s  claim  would  be  extinguished 
without  his  ever  having  received  one  cent  of  his  original  debt  The  debtor, 
although  paying  in  reality  nothing  more  than  the  interest  due,  yet — by 
not  having  them  applied  as  payments,  but  keeping  the  amounts  outstand- 
ing as  credits,  and  charging  interest  upon  them — would,  in  process  of 
time,  cancel  the  principal.  In  cases,  therefore,  of  open  and  mutual  ac- 
counts, it  is  generally  proper  to  compute  interest  on  both  sides.  In  cases 
of  partial  payments,  never. 

The  cases  which  have  been  decided,  establish  the  three  following  rules 
respecting  the  application  of  partial  payments; — 1.  Where  a payment  is 
less  than  the  amount  of  interest  at  the  time  due,  its  application  must  bo 
suspended*  until,  with  subsequent  payments,  the  amount  is  suflicient  to 
bring  the  case  within  the  next  rule.  2.  When  a payment,  or  the  sum  of 
several  payments,  equals  or  exceeds  the  interest  due,  it  is  to  be  applied  to 
the  payment  of  the  interest,  and  the  surplus,  if  any,  to  the  reduction  of 


* In  Hew  Jersey,  a pejment  lees  than  the  amount  of  interest  is  not  saspendedl,  bnt  applied  di- 
rectly.— Mertdith  YB,  J3anM*t  1 HoUt^  408. 
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Ae  principal.*  3.  When  a payment  is  made  before  either  principal  or 
interest  is  payable,  it  should  applied  to  the  extinguishment  of  prin- 
cipal, and  such  proportion  of  interest  as  has  accrued  on  the  principal  so 
extinguished. 


TABLE  OF  THE  RATES  OF  INTEREST  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


Bate  iatend-  Bate  permit*d 

State.  edbylaw.  loeontractsi  Penalty  of  nsnry. 

Alabama  .... 

8 

8 

The  whole  interest  is  forfeited. 

Arkansas  .... 

6 

10 

Usurious  contracts  are  Toid. 

Califiiroia .... 

10 

Unlimited 

There  is  no  penalty. 

CooDeciicat  . . 

6 

6 

The  whole  bterest  is  forfeited. 

Delaware .... 

6 

6 

The  whole  loan  is  forfeited^one*half  to  the  State, 
one-half  to  the  informer. 

Florida 

6 

8 

Usurious  contracts  are  void. 

Georgia  .... 

n 

7 

The  whole  interest  is  forfeited. 

prior  to  *46 

8 

8 

Ibe  whole  bterest  was  forfeited* 

niiwiiai  . ^ . 

6 

10 

Banks  may 
charge  7. 

Party  suing  on  usurious  contract  forteits  three 
times  the  whole  interest,  and  must  pay  costs ; 
and  a party  havbg  paid  illegal  excess,  mar 
recover  back  three  times  the  amount  so  paid. 

IndfAi^ , , 

6 

e 

Five  times  the  am*t  of  whole  bterest  is  forfeited. 

Iowa. 

6 

10 

The  whole  bterest  is  forfeited. 

Kentucky .... 

e 

6 

u ^ u u 

LouisiADa .... 

6 

8 

u u u 

Maine 

6 

6 

Illegal  excess  cannot  be  collected,  and  if  paid, 
may  be  recovered  back  by  suit  brought  witbb 
a year. 

Maryland..... 

6 

e 

Illegal  excess  cannot  be  collected,  and  if  paid, 
may  be  recovered  back. 

Maasachosetts. 

6 

6 

Forfeiture  of  three  times  the  amount  of  the  ille- 
gal excess  received,  and  the  person  having 
paid  usury  may  recover  three  times  the  am*t 

Mkfaigao 

7 

10 

The  illegal  excess  cannot  be  collected,  but  there 
is  no  penalty. 

Mnsiseippi . . . 

6 

8 

The  whole  bterest  is  forfoited. 

Mieaouri 

6 

e 

U MM 

K.  Hampehire. 

e 

e 

Penalty  of  three  times  the  amount  of  the  usury, 
to  tie  deducted  from  the  debt 

Kew  Jersey . . 

e 

6,  b genl  7 

Usurious  contracts  are  void. 

Kew  York.. . . 

7 

7 

Usurious  contracts  are  void.  Usury  paid  may 
be  recovered  back,  and  the  taking  of  usury  is 
a misdemeanor. 

KorthOaroUna 

e 

6 

Usurious  contracts  are  void. 

Ohio 

6 

8 

The  whole  interest  is  forfeited. 

PemMylTania.. 

6 

e 

Usurious  contracts  are  not  void,  except  as  to 
excess ; but  the  whole  loan  is  forfeited,  one- 
half  to  the  State,  one-half  to  party  suing. 

Rhode  Island.. 

6 

6 

Illegal  interest  cannot  be  collected,  and,  if  paid, 
may  be  recovered. 

Sooth  Carolina 

e 

e 

The  whole  interest  is  forfeited. 

Teonessee .... 

6 

e 

No  interest  can  be  collected. 

Texas  

8 

12 

M M M 

Yermont 

e 

6 in  general,  7 
on  ILR.  bonds. 

Illegal  excess  cannot  be  collected,  and,  if  paid, 
may  be  recovered  back. 

Yirginia 

e 

6 

The  whole  loan  is  forfeited. 

Wisooosin .... 

7 

12 

• It  wcms  to  b«  the  rale  la  Ctoaaectioat  that  tat^eet,  not  neerred  by  asreemeat,  eaa  oaly  b« 
Sae  yeariy,  aad  a payaneat  maat  aot  be  applied  to  eatIngnUh  latereat  that  has  act  yet  become 
tee  doe. 

you  xxxvL — MO.  ▼!.  44* 
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PAROL  CONTRACT  OF  AFFREIGHTMENT — DUTY  TO  CARRY  UNDER  DECK. 

United  States  District  Court.  Decision  in  Admiralty.  Before  Judge  Hall. 
John  Clifton  xs,  a quantity  of  cotton ; William  H.  Sheldon  vs,  the  brig  Water 
Witch,  &c. ; John  H.  Brower,  et  al.,  vs,  the  same. 

Hall,  J. — In  the  suit  first  above  entitled,  the  libelant  seeks  to  recover  the 
flight,  claimed  to  be  due  to  the  Water  Witch,  for  the  transportation  on  board 
that  vessel  of  the  cotton  lineled,  from  a port  in  Texas  to  New  York  city.  This 
claim  of  the  owner  of  the  Water  Witch  is  resisted  on  the  ground  that  the  cotton 
received  on  shipboard,  by  the  fault  of  the  master  and  owners  of  the  vessel,  a 
damage  exceeding  in  amount  the  whole  freight,  which  would  otherwise  have  been 
due  for  such  transportation. 

The  other  suits  are  prosecuted  to  recover  such  damages  to  the  cotton,  and  the 
three  suits  were  heard  together. 

I think  the  evidence  suflBciently  establishes  the  right  of  the  libelants,  Sheldon, 
Brower  & Co.,  to  maintain  these  suits  in  their  own  names,  as  the  consignees  and 
agents  of  the  shippers,  having  a personal  interest,  by  reason  of  advances  made 
upon  the  cotton  consigned  to  them  respectively.  It  is  true  that  the  bills  of  lading 
prepared  and  presented  by  the  shippers  for  the  master’s  signature,  and  in  which 
these  libelants  were  named  as  consignees,  were  never  signed  by  the  master ; but 
his  refusal  to  sign  these  bills  was  based  upon  grounds  entirely  distinct  from  the 
objection  that  they  did  not  name  the  proper  consignees,  and  on  the  arrival  of  the 
vessel  at  New  York  they  were  by  him  recognized  as  the  consignees  of  the  cotton, 
by  delivering  it  to  them  as  such,  and  presenting  to  them  his  bill  for  the  freight 
tbereofi 

'I'he  charter  party  proved  in  these  cases  was  not  made  with  the  shippers  or  con- 
signees, nor  were  they  or  either  of  them  bound  by  its  provisions,  or  even  made 
acquainted  with  its  contents.  The  cotton  was  shipped,  os  upon  a general  ship, 
at  a uniform  rate  of  freight,  and  there  was  no  agreement  or  consent,  on  the  part 
of  the  shippers,  that  part  of  the  cargo  should  be  carried  on  deck.  It  was,  there- 
fore, the  duty  of  the  master — as  it  is  always  the  duty  of  a master,  in  the  absence 
of  any  contract,  consent,  or  established  usage,  allowing  the  car^o,  or  a part  of  it, 
to  be  carried  on  deck— to  carry  it  under  deck,  as  would  be  required  under  a clean 
bill  of  lading.  Upon  a parol  contract  of  affreightment,  where  there  are  no  ex- 
press stipulations  in  regard  to  the  extent  of  the  shipowner’s  liability,  the  extent 
of  that  liability,  as  implied  by  law,  is  doubtless  that  which  is  ordinarily  assumed 
under  the  customary  or  common  bill  of  lading,  and  the  goods  must,  as  a general 
rule,  be  carried  under  deck.  I agree  that  a well-known  and  well-established  cus- 
tom to  carry  on  deck  at  the  shipper’s  risk,  in  a particular  trade  and  between  par- 
ticular ports,  in  the  absence  of  any  express  contract  or  consent  on  the  part  oi  the 
shipper  or  owner  of  the  freight,  avoids,  in  respect  to  that  particular  trade,  the 
force  of  the  general  rule,  which  had  its  origin  in  the  general  usages  of  commerce ; 
and  this,  whether  the  contract  of  affieightment  in  the  particular  case  is  by  parol, 
or  is  contained  in  the  ordinary  form  of  what  is  called  a clean  bill  of  lading ; but 
such  particular  custom  must  be  clearly  established  and  well  known.  The  estab- 
lished rule  upon  the  subject  is  well  laid  down  by  Judge  Ware,  in  the  case  of  the 
Paragon,  (Ware’s  Rep.,  326,  327,  328,)  with  his  accustomed  precision  and  ele- 
gance of  expression,  as  well  as  with  the  accustomed  accuracy  of  that  learned  and 
able  admiralty  judge.  See  also  the  Rebecca,  (Ware,  210,  211.) 

But  in  this  case  there  is  no  satisfactory  proof  of  such  a custom.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  preponderance  of  the  proof  is  against  the  existence  of  such  custom. 
Besides,  the  freight  agreed  to  be  paid  was  a uniform  rate,  and  the  ordinary  rate 
of  un^rnd^k  freight;  and  if,  os  stated  by  Mr.  Justice  Story,  in  Yemanl  vs. 
Hudson,  (3  Sumner,  306,)  an  agreement  that  goods  shipped  under  a clean  bill  of 
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lading  are  to  be  carried  on  deck,  may  be  dedaccd  from  the  fact  that  the  gooda 
are,  by  the  terms  of  such  bill,  to  pay  deck  freight  only,  it  would  seem  to  follow 
that  an  agreement  for  the  payment  of  under-deck  freight,  in  the  absence  of  any 
proof  of  an  express  contract  to  the  contrary,  ought  to  be  held  to  establish  con- 
ausively  the  obligation  of  the  master  to  carry  the  goods  under  deck. 

Upon  the  whole  evidence,  then,  I shall  hold  that  the  liabilities  of  the  Water 
Wit^  are  the  same  as  though  the  cotton  had  been  shipped  under  a clean  bill  of 
lading,  (except  that  there  is  no  admission  that  the  cotton  was  shipped  in  good 
order.)  and  had,  under  such  a bill  of  lading,  been  consigned  to  the  libelants  in  the 
luits  for  damages. 

In  r^ard  to  the  condition  of  the  cotton  when  it  was  shipped,  and  the  great 
qu^tion  in  re^rd  to  the  damage  received  on  shipboard,  and  for  which  the  vessel 
is  liable,  there  is  a most  decided  conflict  of  testimony — equaling,  in  that  respecti 
^ conflict  of  testimony  in  a collision  case  between  two  vess  Is,  each  with  a nu- 
merous crew,  who  witnessed  the  collision  from  entirely  different  points  of  view, 
and  severally  testify  under  the  influence  of  the  natural  and  strong  prejudice  always 
felt  in  favor  of  “ vessel  and  owners.”  Nevertheless,  I cannot  doubt  that  the  very 
bad  condition  of  the  cotton  at  the  time  of  its  delivery  in  New  York  resulted,  in 
part  at  least,  from  sea-damage,  for  which  the  vessel  is  liable.  It  is  true  that  it 
was  probably  received  in  bad  condition,  from  what  is  called  “ country  damage,” 
and  certainly  the  vessel  is  not  liable  for  the  whole  damage  received  from  the  time 
it  was  first  packed  in  bales  to  its  arrival  in  New  York  ; but  I see  no  satisfactory 
mode  of  determining  the  amount  of  sea-damage,  (as  distin^ished  from  “ counti^ 
damage,”  or  damage  received  before  shipment,)  for  whiA  the  Water  Witch  is 
liable,  except  by  a reference,  affording  all  parties  full  opportunity  to  produce  all 
the  evidence  which  can  be  adduced  upon  this  question. 

There  must,  therefore,  be  an  order  of  reference  in  the  three  suits  to  ascertain — 

1.  The  amount  of  freight  upon  the  cotton  delivered  to  Brower  & Co.  and 
Sheldon,  respectively,  allowing  only  at  the  **  on  deck  ” rate  for  so  much  of  the 
cotton  as  was  actually  carried  on  deck.  ( Vernard  vs.  Hudson,  3 Sumner,  305.^ 

2.  The  amount  of  sea-damage  upon  eacli  lot  of  such  cotton,  for  which  the  brig 
is  responsible. 

Ai^  on  the  coming  in  and  conflrroation  of  such  report  a final  decree  should  be 
entered,  according  to  the  rights  of  the  parties,  as  determined  by  such  report. 

PASSENQER  CONTRACT — NON-PERFORMANCE  AT  TOE  DAY — EXCUSE. 

United  States  Circuit  Court,  Sept.  23d,  1856.  Before  Judge  Nelson.  John 
T.  Howard  and  others,  vs.  William  Cobb. 

Nelson,  C.  J. — ^Thvs  libel  was  plead  by  Cobb  against  the  respondents,  to  re- 
cover for  a breach  of  contract  to  carry  certain  passengers  in  the  steamship  New 
Orleans  from  Panama  to  San  Francisco,  the  vessel  to  leave  on  her  trip  in  the 
month  of  April,  1850.  The  fare  paid  was  ^150  for  each  mssenger,  and  an  en- 
gagement given  for  the  passage  in  the  form  of  a ticket.  This  suit  involves  the 
amount  of  ten  tickets.  The  ten  purchasers  presented  themselves  at  Panama  on 
the  Ist  of  April  to  take  their  passage ; but  the  Orleans  had  not  then  arrived,  and 
did  not  till  the  month  of  August  foflowing.  She  had  left  the  port  of  New  York 
in  February,  but  had  encountered  rough  and  stormy  weather,  and  was  obliged  to 
put  into  St.  Thomas  for  repairs,  where  she  was  detained  a long  time,  and  which 
was  probably  know’n  to  the  passengers  at  Panama.  The  brig  Anna,  belonging 
to  the  libelant,  was  at  this  place  in  April,  and  sailed  thence  to  San  Francisco  on 
the  third  of  the  month.  The  ten  passengers  whose  tickets  are  in  question  took 
passage  in  her,  and  transferred  these  tickets  to  the  master,  which  were  received 
for  their  fare.  This  libel  is  filed  to  recover  the  amount,  $1,500,  and  interest 
The  Court  below  decreed  in  favor  of  the  libelant. 

It  is  o^cted  that  the  suit  is  not  in  the  name  of  the  original  parties  to  the 
contract  for  the  passage ; but  it  is  every  day's  practice  in  Admiralty  to  allow 
suits  to  be  brought  in  the  name  of  the  assignee  of  a chose  in  action.  The  libel- 
ant is  the  real  owner  of  the  tickets,  and,  therefore,  the  proper  person  to  bring 
the  suit,  and  in  his  own  name. 
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It  18  also  objected  that  the  disabling  of  the  New  Orleans  by  stress  of  weather 
excuses  the  falnllment  of  the  contract  at  the  time  provided  for.  How  this  mi^t 
be  in  a case  where  the  passen^r  was  on  the  vessel  at  the  time  of  the  casnaltyi 
causing  delay  in  the  voyage,  it  is  not  now  necessary  to  determine.  Certainly, 
until  the  passenger  becomes  connected  with  the  vessels  a passenger  on  board, 
he  is  in  no  way  subject  to  her  casualties  and  misfortunes  occurring  through  stress 
of  weather  or  otherwise.  He  is  a stranger  to  her.  The  contract  bound  the 
owner  to  have  his  vessel  at  the  place  and  time  designated ; that  be  had  stipulated 
for  as  a part  consideration  for  the  price  paid,  and  assumed  upon  himself  the  re- 
sponsibility of  performance ; and  toe  failure  operated  a breach  of  the  engage- 
ment, end  subjected  him  to  a return  of  the  price  paid.  The  winds  and  waves  or 
weather  are  no  excuse  for  the  non-fulfillment  of  a contract  as  to  the  time  of  the 
commencement  of  the  voyage.  If  these  circumstances  had  been  intended  as 
elements  of  it,  they  should  have  been  expressly  provided  for  by  the  owner,  and 
then  all  parties  concerned  would  have  undcrsto^  it. 

It  is  said  that  the  passengers  should  have  waited  the  month  of  April,  and  that 
the  owner  had  the  wnole  month  to  furnish  his  vessel  there.  Admitting  that  he 
had  the  month,  the  utmost  that  can  be  claimed  is,  that  the  passengers  took  the 
nsk,  if  the  vessel  arrived  within  the  month,  of  losing  their  right  to  demand  a re- 
turn of  the  fare.  There  was  no  abandonment  of  the  voyage,  for  the  tickets  for 
the  passage  money  were  appropriated  to  the  completion  of  it.  The  passengers, 
doubtless,  knew  the  disabled  condition  of  the  Orleans,  and  that  she  could  not  ar- 
rive at  Panama  in  time  to  fulfill  her  engagement ; and  it  would  have  been  an  idle 
act  to  have  waited  the  month,  especially  as  there  seems  to  have  been  no  provision 
made  by  the  owners  for  a substitution  of  another  vessel,  nor  indeed,  for  aught 
that  appears,  any  interest  or  concern  taken  in  the  matter. 

Tbe  ^*ree  below  I think  right,  and  should  be  affirmed. 

DKMAND  AND  BSPRISAL — ^A  NSW  POINT  IN  THE  LAW  OF  REPLEVIN. 

Supreme  Court — Circuit,  New  York — ^April  10, 1857.  Before  Judge  Davies. 
John  B.  Cole,  and  others,  vs.  Peter  Eice,  and  another. 

This  was  an  action  in  replevin.  The  complaint  charged  that  the  defendants  had 
wrongfully  taken  and  held  eight  thousand  eight  hundr^  and  thirty-four  light  Os- 
naburg  bags,  and  the  usual  demand  and  refusal.  The  answer  contained  a General 
denial,  and  claimed  that  the  bags  were  the  property  of  W.  F.  Schmidt  k Co.,  and 
not  of  the  plaintifis,  and  were  delivered  to  these  defendants  by  said  W.  F.  Schmidt 
k Co.,  in  return  for  other  ba^  &c. 

It  appeared  in  evidence  that  W.  F.  Schmidt  k Co.  hired  of  the  plaintiffs  the 
bags  in  question,  taking  a bill  of  the  same,  at  the  bottom  of  which  was  written, 
in  case  any  of  the  b^  should  not  be  returned,  and  were  missing,  the^  should  be 
paid  for  at  a certain  rate.  It  was  also  shown  that  Rice  k Co.  obtained  posses- 
sion of  the  permit,  and  took  all  the  ba^  from  the  Custom-house,  but  that  upon 
the  replevin  suit  being  commenced,  all  bags  with  Cole  k Co.’s  mark  on,  then  in 
possession  of  Rice  k Co.,  had  been  taken  by  the  sheriff  or  returned  by  defendants, 
but  that  there  were  695  bags  less  than  the  bill  of  lading  called  for.  It  was  con- 
tend^ by  the  defendant’s  counsel  that  the  action  should  have  been  assumpsit 
against  Schmidt  k Co.,  for  the  value  of  the  bags ; that  by  the  terms  of  the  hiring 
they  had  the  option  either  to  return,  or  keep,  and  pay  for  the  bags,  and  therefore 
that  the  property  passed  out  of  the  plaintiffs,  and  replevin  could  not  be  maintained 

The  judge  char^  the  jury  that  the  action  was  properly  replevin,  that  the  prop- 
erty in  the  bags  had  not  passed  out  of  the  plaintiff,  and  that  they  had  their  lien 
tn  rem.,  and  could  not  be  compelled  by  a third  party  to  look  to  the  simple  credit 
of  Schmidt  k Co.  for  payment  That  as  to  the  missing  695,  it  was  for  the  ji^ 
to  say  whether  Rice  k Co.  ever  had  those,  and  if  so,  then  they  would  give  a verdict 
for  the  plaintifis  for  the  full  amount  claimed. 

The  piry  brought  in  a verdict  for  the  plaintiff,  for  the  8,138  bags  returned  un- 
der the  replevin,  and  assessed  the  value  at  81,465  02-100.  And  also  for  the 
plaintiff  for  8126  83-100  as  the  value  of  695  bags  not  returned  and  missing. 
Allowance  of  850. 
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of  th*  spsnro  tbadv,  with  a summabt  or  to  xbsttltb — th«  svoAm  sPBCuLAnoif — th* 

TEAiraT  OF  THB  nTOMITS  OF  DABIIX— THH  ATBATO  BOUTH  — THH  BBOBIPTS  AH®  OOIHAOB  OF 

WIXIOK  — TB8  BAKK  MOYBMBVT— TIUE  IMFOBTB  AHD  EXPOBIB  AT  MBW  TOBK  FOB  APBIA— 

OABH  BBTBirirB — SmPMBNTi  or  PBODCOB«  BXa,  BTC. 

Before  this  number  of  the  Magazine  reaches  the  most  of  our  subscribers,  the 
“spring  trade”  at  the  centers  of  commercial  business  will  be  over.  We  allude 
of  course,  to  the  regular  jobbing  trade  through  which  the  bulk  of  the  imported 
and  domestic  merchandise  is  taken  for  consamntion.  As  a whole  it  has  been  uu- 
satisiactorj,  and  far  more  limited  than  was  anticipated.  The  opening  demand  is 
always  from  the  South.  This  came  forward  In  due  season,  and  at  Philadelphia, 
Baltimore,  New  York,  and  Boston,  as  well  as  on  a smaller  scale  at  Louisville, 
Oincinoati,  St.  Louis,  and  New  Orleans,  the  early  purchases,  both  of  dry  goods 
aod  general  merchandise,  were  on  a liberal  scale.  The  collections  were  easily 
made.  The  merchants  at  the  South  had  most  of  them  been  doing  a prosperous 
trade,  and  either  anticipated  the  maturity  of  their  obligations,  or  were  ready  when 
the  day  of  payment  came.  This  fair  beginning  led  to  extravagant  expectations 
on  the  part  of  some  in  regard  to  the  season’s  business,  but  the  day  of  disappoint- 
ment soon  came.  The  Western  trade,  as  reported  in  our  last,  has  been  smaller 
than  for  several  years,  and  the  payments  were  niggardly.  This  has  been  less 
noticeable  in  the  Western  cities,  whose  near-by  customers  have  done  better  than 
the  average,  but  at  New  York  and  Boston  it  has  been  the  subject  of  general  com- 
plaint. A large  amount  of  dry  goods  have  been  forced  ofif  by  auction,  and  in 
other  departments  of  trade  there  has  been  either  a lethargy  or  a sacrifice  of  profit 
The  fall  trade  promises  to  make  amends  in  part,  but  it  will  be  some  time  before 
dealers  will  fully  recover  from  the  effects  of  this  unpropitious  season. 

Sugar  has  been  very  high  daring  the  month — higher,  if  we  mistake  not,  than 
at  any  previous  date  in  twenty  years.  Our  readers  are  of  course  aware  that  this 
is  owing  to  the  falling  off  in  the  supply,  aggravated  also  by  the  movements  of 
speculators.  The  diminution  is  noticed  In  various  quarters,  but  is  most  remark- 
able in  the  Louisiana  crop.  The  following  is  a summary  of  the  yield  of  Louisiana 
aod  Texas  sugar  daring  the  last  ten  years : — 


Tw. 

1847 

Crop,  hhds. 

210  000 

Year. 

1852. 

Crop,  hhdi. 

1848 

220,000 

1853 

449824 

1849  

247,928 

1854 

846,686 

1850 

211,201 

1855 

1851 

1856 

The  falling  off  daring  the  last  year  was  owing  chiefly  to  two  causes,  the  killing 
frost  of  October,  1855,  and  the  hurricane  of  last  August.  When  we  consider 
that  in  favorable  seasons  the  production  of  domestic  sugar  is  equal  to  nearly  one- 
half  of  the  entire  consumption  oi  the  country,  the  loss  of  such  a proportion  of  the 
home  crop  is  seen  to  be  a very  serious  evil.  The  receipts  from  Cuba  have  been 
large  daring  the  past  month,  but  the  importers  and  speculators  are  chiefly  wealthy 
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Bpanish  booses  which  have  aboodant  meaos,  and  have  been  able  to  control  the 
market.  The  incoming  crop  at  the  South  promises  more  favorably,  and  the  high 
prices  most  have  checked  consumption,  so  that  we  may  reasonably  look  for  a de- 
cline before  another  year  comes  round. 

The  question  of  a rapid  and  easy  method  of  transit  across  the  isthmus  separat- 
ing North  and  South  America,  is  still  unsettled.  It  has  occupied  the  minds  of 
each  of  the  great  commercial  nations,  at  various  times,  ever  since  the  isthmus 
was  first  discovered.  Canals,  railroads,  plank-roads,  and  improved  national  high- 
ways, have  been  projected,  but  most  of  them  are  still  in  the  prosp  ctive.  The 
Panama  Railway  is  the  only  thing  accomplished  worthy  of  the  interests  involved. 
This  has  been  built  at  a cost  of  about  eight  million  of  dollars,  and  wholly  by  pri- 
vate enterprise.  The  government  of  New  Granada  are,  however,  so  jealous  of  its 
success,  and  so  envious  of  every  dollar  of  its  income  which  does  not  enrich  their 
treasury,  that  something  more  is  needed  to  place  its  prosperity  beyond  a contin- 
gency. The  republic  through  one  of  whose  States  (Panama)  it  passes,  looks  upon 
the  isthmus  not  simply  as  a part  of  its  own  territory,  whoso  integrity  must  be 
maintained,  but  as  a prize  goose  which  most  be  made  to  lay  golden  eggs  for  them 
continually. 

This  go\rernment  possessed,  some  years  ago,  a few  rickety  boats,  propelled  by 
half-naked  oarsmen,  on  the  Chagres  River,  and  from  the  head  of  its  navigable 
waters  there  was  a dangerous  mule-path  to  the  Pacific.  Over  this  uncertain  route 
which,  although. less  than  one  hundred  miles  in  length,  always  occupied  several 
days  in  transit,  they  conveyed  the  mails  and  the  few  passengers  hardy  enough  to 
cross.  When  California  opened  its  golden  stores,  more  boats  were  added,  and  a 
few  of  the  thorny  shrubs  removed  from  the  mule- path,  but  Central- American 
energy  could  go  no  farther.  Then  the  charter  was  granted  to  the  Panama  Company, 
and,  as  the  only  method  of  inducing  the  construction  of  the  road,  the  conditions 
were  very  liberal,  and  the  government  of  New  Granada  bound  itself  by  the  most 
solemn  obligations,  not  only  to  the  stockholders  of  that  company,  but  also  by 
treaty  with  the  United  States,  to  observe  its  pledges  therein  contained.  These 
promises  have  been  kept  only  to  the  car,  and,  indeed,  not  always  has  even  this 
poor  pretense  been  maintained.  The  rights  of  the  company  have  been  wantonly 
assailed  by  special  acts  of  the  Granadian  Congi-ess,  and  the  outrages  committed 
a year  ago  at  Panama,  when  so  many  lives  were  lost  and  so  much  property  de- 
stroyed, arc  directly  traceable  to  the  instigation  of  the  authorities ; while  redress, 
which  was  at  first  liberally  promised,  is  now  refused  in  a most  offensive  and  in- 
sulting manner. 

It  is  not  the  true  policy  of  this  government  to  enter  into  any  acquisition  of 
territory,  or  else  an  armed  occupation  of  the  transit  territory  would  be  the  speed- 
iest solution  of  the  difficulty.  As  far  as  national  justice  goes,  the  right,  even  In 
view  of  such  extreme  measures,  would  still  be  on  the  side  of  this  country.  But 
such  a settlement  of  the  question  would  not  be  generally  satisfactory  to  our  peo- 
ple, who  would  regard  the  acquisition  of  such  a portion  of  territory  as  unwise 
and  impolitic.  Waiving  this  right,  it  really  seems  difficult  to  hit  upon  any  scheme 
promising  entire  success. 

The  secret  of  the  New  Granadian  policy  is  doubtless  to  be  found  in  the  wholo- 
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sale  corrnption  of  her  politicians.  They  will  be  satisfied  with  nothing  short  of 
bribery,  in  a constant  and  steadily  increasing  stream.  This  is  doubtless  the  prin- 
cipal reason  of  the  present  disturbances.  Those  who  clamor  loudest  against  the 
company  and  the  American  intruders,  would  cease  the  uproar  if  their  mouths  were 
filled  with  gold.  If  one  meal  would  satisfy  them,  it  would  be  the  cheapest  mode 
of  settlement ; but  this  spirit  has  the  true  horse-leech  thirst,  and  would  again  cry 
“ give”  the  moment  the  first  sop  were  swallowed.  Probably  the  wisest  course 
would  be  for  our  government  to  insist  on  reparation  for  the  past  wrong,  giving 
these  unscrupulous  mercenaries  a wholesome  dread  of  punishment,  consecrate  the 
whole  isthmus  to  peace  by  treaty  stipulations  with  the  principal  European  pow- 
ers, and  then  obtain,  by  purchase,  one  of  the  islands  in  the  harbor  of  Panama  for 
a naval  station.  This,  besides  being  a convenience  very  much  needed  for  our 
national  vessels,  would  insure  a respectful  forbearance  of  wrong  from  the  author- 
ities of  New  Granada,  as  well  as  secure  the  good  behavior  of  the  fickle  populace 
at  Panama. 

In  this  connection  wc  may  mention  that  Mr.  Kelly,  who  furnished  the  means 
for  the  first  survey  of  the  Atrato  route  for  a ship  canal,  the  project  for  which  has 
been  noticed  in  our  pages,  has  returned  from  Europe  with  a promise  from  the 
governments  of  both  England  and  France  to  co-operate  with  our  government  in  a 
national  survey,  designed  as  a verification  of  the  examinations  already  instituted. 
We  trust  there  will  be  no  delay  now  in  ascertaining  the  practicability  of  this 
scheme. 

The  receipts  of  gold  from  California  are  again  on  the  increase,  amounting  to 
nearly  four  million  of  dollars  per  month.  The  following  will  show  the  business 
at  the  Assay  Office,  in  New  York,  during  the  month  of  April : — 

DEPOSITS  AT  THE  ABSAT  OPFIUB,  NEW  TOBK,  FOE  THE  MOIfTH  OF  APRIL. 


Gold.  Silver.  Total. 

Foreign  coins. $7,000  00  $81,400  00  $88,400  00 

Foreign  bullion 14,000  00  10,000  00  24,000  00 

Domestic  bullion 1,609,000  00  12,600  00  1,621,600  00 


Total  deposits. $1,680,000  00  $64,000  00  $1,584,000  00 

Deposits  payable  in  bars. 1,600,000  00 

Deposits  payable  in  coin 84,000  00 

Gold  bars  stamped 1,474,24 1 94 


Transmitted  to  Philadelphia  for  coinage 890,066  26 


STATEMENT  OF  THE  DEPOSITS  AND  COINAGE  AT  THE  MINT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
AT  PHILADELPHIA,  DURING  TUB  kt)NTH  OF  APRIL,  1857  : — 

GOLD  DEPOeiTS. 


California  gold $867,810  00 

Gold  from  other  sources 88,640  00 


Total  gold  deposits. $400,860  00 

SILVER  DEPOSITS. 

Silver,  includiog  purchases  1 87,840  00 

Total  gold  and  silver  deposits.. $688,690  00 
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The  coinage  execated  was : — 

OOLD. 

No.  of  plecet.  Value. 

26,900  $087,000  00 

104,044  104,044  00 


Total 180,994  $648,044  00 

SILYBE. 

Quarter  dollars 812,000  $78,000  00 

Dimes 2,460,000  246,000  00 

Totol 2,762,000  $828,000  00 

ESCAPlTULATlOir. 

Gold  coinage 180.994  648,044  00 

Bilver  coinage 2,762,000  828,000  00 

TuUl : 2,892,994  $966,946  00 


DENOMINATION  OP  COINS  ON  HAND  AT  THE  MINT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  AT 
PHILADELPHIA,  AT  THE  CLOSE  OF  BUSINESS  FOR  THE  DAT,  ON  THE  SOtH  OF 
APRIL,  1857 


$9,961  00 
168.641  00 
20,18  V 00 
288,686  20 
69,888  46 
16,919  68 
1,860  86 

$664,614  68 
840,798  40 


Total  amount  of  balance  on  hand $1,406,188  08 

The  bank  movement  shows  some  slight  flactnations,  bat  the  changes  are  not 
very  important — the  tendency  is  towards  contraction.  The  following  is  a com- 
parative statement  of  the  averages  of  the  New  York  city  banks : — 

WEEKLY  AVBEA0K8  NEW  TOEK  CITT  BANKS. 

Loans  and 

Date.  Capital.  DlacounU.  Bpeefe.  Clreulatlon. 

Jan.  8,  1867  65,286,068  109,149,168  11,172,244  8,602,118 

Jan.  10...  66,286,068  110,160,284  11,090,108  8,828,895 

Jan.  17...  66.286,068  110,860,401  11,966,164  8,047,066 

Jan.  24...  66,285,068  111,094,416  11,688,924  7,879.027 

Jan.  81...  69,266.484  111,786,883  12,191,826  8,024,948 

Febi  7...  69.266,484  112.876,718  11,148,894  8,426,817 

Feb.  14...  69,266,434  112,722,799  10,497,882  8,161,799 

Feb.  21...  69.266,484  111,778,672  10,482,168  8,106,074 

Feb.  28...  69,266,484  111,187,717  10,645,264  8,169,276 

March  7...  69,266,484  111,899,649  11,707^46  8,466,697 


Depoalts. 

96,846,216 

90,709,710 

98,086,766 

88,644,676 

92,466,286 

96,029,489 

91,917,188 

92,448,944 

92,178,280 

95,868,228 


GOLD.  SILYBE. 

Double  eagles $866,000  00  Dollars 

Eagles. 10,790  00  Half  dollars 

Half-eagles 204,940  00  Quarter-dollars 

Quartereagles 106,712  60  Dimes 

Three  dollar  pieces. . 12,420  00  Halfdimes 

Dollars 128,849  00  Tbreecent  pieces  ..  • 

Bars 17,686  90  Cents 


$840,798  40  I Gk>ld 


Doable  eagles. 
Dollars 
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Loans 

Deposits. 

Data 

Capital. 

and  discounts. 

Specie. 

Circulation. 

March 

14... 

59,266,484 

118,250,980 

11,077.782 

8,462,541 

94.281,267 

March 

21... 

59,296,484 

118,448,692 

11,201.878 

8,494,288 

06.406.450 

March 

28... 

59,296.484 

112,884,025 

11,826,788 

8.478,829 

92,614,560 

April 

4... 

59A18,880 

114,888,902 

11,688,782 

8,812,828 

97.840,914 

April 

11... 

59,518,880 

115,874,717 

10,884,490 

8,787,844 

96,518,908 

April 

18... 

59,518,880 

114,898,174 

12,061,872 

8.770,828 

96,461,417 

95.258,612 

April 

26... 

69,518.880 

118,891,910 

11,827,861 

8,786,768 

M.y 

2... 

59.518,880 

114,409,276 

12,009,011 

9,006,566 

99,159,472 

JUy 

9... 

59A18,880 

115,068,822 

12,011,491 

9,182,788 

98,968,81$ 

lUj 

16... 

59,518,880 

114,620,042 

12,548,694 

8.985,297 

98,818,704 

The  following  is  a summary  of  the  resources  aud  liabilities  of  the  banks  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  as  exhibited  by  their  reports  to  the  Superintendent  of  the 
Banking  Department  of  their  condition  on  the  morning  of  Saturday,  March  14th, 
1857.  The  report  includes  returns  from  210  banks,  two  less  than  the  report  of 
the  previous  quarter — owing  to  the  circumstance  that  the  Bank  of  HornellsviUe, 
and  Monroe  Bank  of  Rochester,  have  nearly  closed  up  their  affairs : — 

anouBcn. 


Loans  and  disoonots 


Overdrafts $5,488  and 

Dee  from  banka 

Dae  from  directors $9,225,917 

Due  from  brokers 4,179,664 

Beal  estate 


Cash  items.. 


Stocks  and  promissory  notes 

Bonds  and  mortgages. 

Bilb  of  solvent  banks 

Bilb  of  suspended  banks $129  and 

Loss  and  expense  account 

Add  for  cents 


$188,088,984 

460,892 

18,461,454 


7,269.978 

11.978.987 
24,699,898 

25.288.988 
9,096,419 
2,881,487 

1,687 

1,088,276 

998 


Tbtal $284,857,482 

LUBiLtrna. 

OapiUl $102,605,660 

Circulation 82,510,291 

Profits 12,102,471 

Doe  to  banks. 29,080,666 

Due  to  individuals  and  corporations  oUier  than  banks  and  depositors.  946,497 

Doe  Treasurer  of  the  State  of  New  York 4,551,386 

Due  to  depositors  on  demand 100,641,856 

Doe  to  others,  not  included  under  either  of  the  above  heads 2,068,655 

Add  for  cents 560 


Total $284,867,482 

The  late  Legislature  altered  the  names  of  the  Sacket’s  Harbor  Bank,  Buffalo, 
to  the  Reciprocity  Bank  ; also  the  Crouse  Bank,  Syracuse,  to  the  Central  City 
Bank,  and  their  new  names  will  appear  in  the  forthcoming  general  statement 
The  Palmyra  Bank  was  also  authorized  to  change  its  name  to  Lyons  Bank,  and 
will  appear  in  its  new  name  in  next  report. 
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The  Lake  Ontario  Bank.  Oswego,  (association ;)  Bank  of  Lima,  Lima ; Bank 
of  Ellicott,  J amestown  ; J.  T.  Raplee’s  Bank,  Dundee,  and  Bellinger  Bank,  Platts- 
bnrg,  (individual  banks,)  have  filed  their  papers  and  are  preparing  to  go  into 
operation. 

The  Onordi^ga  County  Bank,  Syracuse,  and  Exchange  Bank  of  Genesee,  Bata- 
via, liave  filed  notice  of  their  intention  to  close  up. 

The  foregoing  report,  compared  with  the  previous  summary  of  Dec.  28th,  1866, 
exhibits  an  increase  in  loans  and  discounts  of  84,531,808;  of  specie,  8577,685; 
in  capital,  82,479,752  ; in  circulation  a falling  off  of  81,080,206  ; and  in  profits 
of  82,088,813  ; an  increase  id  dues  to  banks  of  81,538,999  ; and  to  depositors, 
85,779.154. 

W c continue  our  weekly  average  of  the  Boston  city  banks : — 

WEEKLY  AVERAGES  AT  BOSTON. 


April  20.  April  2T.  May  4 May  11.  May  lA 

Capital $31,960,000  $.31,960,000  $31,960,000  $81,960,000  $31,960,000 

Loans  and  discounts.  63,460,900  63,098,637  62,970,000  62,970,000  68,106,800 

Specie 8,698,600  8,699,610  8,720,600  3,720,500  8,933,900 

Due  from  otb’r  banks  8,289,700  7,204,888  7,689,600  7,639,600  7,028,600 

Due  to  other  banks..  6.661,600  6,369,661  6,022,600  6,022,600  4,198,000 

Deposits 17,690,000  17,227,067  17,643,800  17,643,800  17,936.800 

Circulation 7,564,800  6,841,471  6,984,141  6,984,141  6,889,891 

Wc  also  annex  a comparative  statement  of  the  New  Orleans  banks  : — 

April  18.  April  26.  May  2. 

Specie $8,729,134  $8,661,227  $8,204,664 

Circulation 11,262,814  11,068,626  11,208,061 

Deposits 18,177,676  12,.S01,678  12,789,621 

Short  loans 19,798,844  19,274,480  19,448,754 

Exchange 7,219,769  6,797,172  6,775,271 

Due  distant  banks. 1,377,209  1,279,711  969,468 


The  foreign  imports  have  been  very  large,  especially  in  goods  entered  for  ware- 
housing to  await  the  reduction  of  duties,  to  take  effect  on  the  first  of  J uly.  The 
total  receipts  at  the  port  of  New  York  for  the  month  of  April,  are  $1,160,483 
greater  than  for  the  corresponding  month  of  last  year,  $12,110  853  greater  than 
for  April,  1855,  (an  increase  of  over  100  per  cent,)  and  $4,634,430  greater  than 
for  April,  1854,  as  will  appear  from  the  following  comparison  ; — 


FOREIGN  IMPORTS  AT  NEW  TORE  IN  APRIL. 


1851.  1855.  1856.  1857. 


Entered  for  consumptioa. . . . $11,978,281 
Entered  for  wareboasing. ....  2,6 1 6,996 


Free  goods 2,018,091 

Specie  and  bullion.. 70,250 


$6,848,612 

1,422,006 

1,266,998 

74,949 


$14,580,686 

8.181,498 

2,260,638 

96,168 


$11,165,680 

8,168,142 

966,428 

989,218 


Total  entered  at  the  port. . . . $16,688,888 
Withdrawn  from  warehouse..  1,161,991 


$9,107,466  $20,057,885  $21,218,818 
1,814,818  1,467,576  2,287,815 
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The  withdrawals  from  warehouse  for  cousumption  are  larger  than  for  the  cor- 
responding period  of  either  of  tlie  previous  three  years,  the  very  large  entries  in 
bond  having  left  the  market  bare  of  some  goods  which  were  afterwards  needed 
for  immediate  consumption.  The  total  foreign  imports  at  New  York  since  Jan- 
uary Ist,  are  $14,955,906  larger  than  for  the  correspoi}ding  four  months  of  last 
year,  and  $42,577,215  larger  than  for  the  same  period  of  1855,  os  will  be  seen 
from  the  annexed  comparison  : — 

roailON  IMPORTS  AT  KKW  TORE  FOR  FOUR  MONTHS,  FROM  JANCAUT  IST. 

18^4.  18iS.  18S6.  18^7. 

Entered  for  consumption....  $49,967,646  $29,704,726  $56,390,198  $67,314,960 

Entered  for  warehousing....  7,669,140  8,799,687  8,616,666  19.066.289 

Free  goods 6,224.287  6,417.671  7,690,167  6,692.569 

Specie  and  bullion 1,083,288  815,747  833.124  8.911,278 


ToUl  entered  at  theport. . . $68,844,861  $44,807,b31  $71,929,140  $96,886,046 
Withdrawn  from  warehouse.  7,696,720  9,158,616  7,712,647  10,101,989 

We  have  also  compiled  a comparative  table  showing  the  total  imports  for  the 
ten  months  of  the  fiscal  year  ending  April  30th.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  aggregate 
for  the  current  year  has  already  reached  the  enormous  sum  of  $192,139,780,  being 
$30,297,837  greater  than  for  the  corresponding  ten  months  of  the  preceding  year, 
$61.2  73,858  greater  than  for  the  ten  mouths  ending  April  30th,  1855,  and 
$32,034,296  greater  than  for  the  ten  months  ending  April  30th,  1854.  If  the 
remaining  two  months  of  the  fiscal  year  should  be  no  larger  than  for  the  same 
period  of  last  year,  the  total  for  the  twelve  months  will  still  be  by  far  the  largest 
ever  recorded  here  in  a single  year : — 

FOREIGN  IMPORTS  AT  NEW  TORE  FOR  TEN  MONTUS,  ENDING  APRIL  SO. 

18H.  mi.  18§6.  18§7. 

Six  months,  eodiog  Jan.  1 $96,261,129  $86,558,097  $89,912,809  $105,254,740 


January 19,607,819  12,946,827  16,678,064  19,0)6,732 

February...., 11,096,680  12,081,482  16,036,283  25,624,492 

March. 16,567,074  10,173,067  20,266,968  21,185,604 

April 16,688,888  9,107,466  20,067,836  21,218,818 


Total  for  10  months..  $160,105,490  $180,865,928  $161,841,949  $192,139,786 

The  above  show  the  total  imports.  The  receipts  of  dry  goods  for  the  month 
of  April,  included  in  the  general  total,  are  $1,204,926  less  than  for  the  same  period 
of  1856,  $3,282,975  more  than  for  April,  1855;  and  $307,661  less  than  for  April, 
1854,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  annexed  comparative  summary ; — 

IMPORTS  OF  FORRION  DRY  GOODS  AT  NEW  TORE  FOR  THE  MONTH  OF  APRIL. 
ENTERED  FOR  CONSUMPTION. 


liu.  mi.  i8§6.  mi. 

Manufactures  of  wool $1,696,666  $822,291  $2,186,941  $1,060,426 

Manufactures  of  cotton 1,098,746  429,658  1,414,881  1,176,865 

MHbnfactnree  of  silk 2,204,071  1,818,191  2,886,461  1,1.36,162 

Manufactures  of  flax. 666,177  878,496  899,191  424,466 

Miscellaneous  dry  goods 467,840  270,846  687,699  877,284 

Total $6,188,000  $3,218,975  $7,428,028  $4,162,628 
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WITHOBAWlf  FROM  WARXHOU8B. 


18i4. 

185$. 

1856. 

1857. 

Maonfactnres  of  wooL. 

tI67,«68 

$146,822 

$118,408 

$189,146 

Manufactures  of  cotton 

U7.010 

228,186 

128,884 

118,017 

Manufactures  of  silk 

148.412 

197.968 

204,068 

166.778 

Manufactures  of  flax.. 

58,788 

106,144 

106,684 

116,260 

Miscellaneous  dry  goods 

82.948 

76,298 

36,669 

88,771 

Total 

1565.066 

$753,408 

$689,168 

$611,961 

Add  entered  for  consumption  .... 

6,188,000 

8,218.975 

7,428,028 

4,162,628 

Total  thrown  on  the  market. . 

$6,698,066 

$8,972,883 

$8,012,176 

$4,774,584 

ENTERED 

FOR  WAREHOUSING. 

I8S4. 

1855. 

18S6. 

1857. 

Manufactures  of  wool 

$894,481 

$57,868 

$160,258 

$1,106,176 

Manufactures  of  cotton 

285.881 

59,960 

95.888 

821,868 

Manufactures  of  silk 

865,506 

108,618 

822,994 

788,882 

Manufactures  of  flax 

85.597 

90,506 

72.960 

477,978 

Miscellaneous  dry  goods 

85,951 

28,259 

82,468 

186,198 

Total 

$1,116,816 

$340,205 

$724,068 

$2,779,682 

Add  entered  for  consumption  .... 

6,188,000 

8,218,975 

7,428,028 

4,162,628 

Total  entered  at  the  port.. . . . 

$7,S49,816 

$8,6&9,180 

$8,147,081 

$6,942,165 

The  total  from  January  1st  to  the  close  of  April  is  02,041,267  larger  than  for 
the  same  period  of  last  year,  019,038,312  larger  than  for  the  same  period  of  1855, 
and  $4,618,771  larger  than  for  the  same  period  of  1854. 

IMPORTS  OF  FOREIOlf  DRY  GOODS  AT  TH£  PORT  OF  NEW  TORE,  FOR  FOUR  MONTHS, 
FROM  JANUARY  IST. 


ENTERED  FOR  CONSUMPTION. 


18)4. 

1855. 

1856. 

1857. 

Manufactures  of  wool 

$6,602,680 

$8,859,513 

$8,889,026 

$7,008,227 

Manufactures  of  cotton 

7,209.432 

8,035,688 

7,168,861 

8.492,962 

Manufactures  of  silk 

11.128,052 

5,716,694 

11,919,807 

10,988.002 

Manufactures  of  flax. 

8,076,409 

1,768,077 

8,626,627 

2,978.068 

Miscellaneous  dry  goods. 

2.409,558 

1,752.746 

2,928,367 

8.065.724 

Total. 

$30,421,126  $16,127,618  $88,931,677  $82,602,973 

WITHDRAWN  FROM  WAREHOUSE. 

1854. 

1855. 

1856. 

1857. 

Manufactures  of  wool • • 

. $1,001,620 

$958,540 

$676,785 

$8.'!  1.093 

Manufactures  of  cotton 

. 1,416,409 

1,634,566 

1.889.611 

1.668,974 

Manufactures  of  silk 

. 1,208,485 

1,867,366 

1,027,203 

1,056,445 

Manufactures  of  flax 

472,721 

665,992 

669.066 

668.267 

Miscellaneous  dry  goods 

178,165 

448,789 

203,137 

816.868 

Total  withdrawn • .. 

. $4,277,400 

$4,965,192 

$8,965,702 

$4,516,642 

Add  entered  for  consumption... . 

. 80.421,126 

16,127,618 

88,931,677 

82,602,978 

Total  thrown  upon  the  market. 

84,698^26 

21,092,810 

87,897,879 

S7,019,<1S 
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18S4. 

18S6. 

I8S7. 

ManufECtures  of  wool 

$1,060,818 

$682,847 

$688,677 

$1,946,680 

Manufactures  of  cotton 

1,184,896 

880,710 

821,028 

1,88.8,664 

Manufactures  of  silk 

1,207,785 

1,245,100 

972,246 

1,806,460 

Manufactures  of  flax. 

866,856 

668.087 

870,616 

1,005,847 

Miscellaneous  dry  gooda 

106,960 

412,088 

228,802 

868,698 

Total 

$8,916,310 

$8,788,277 

$2,981,268 

$6,451,284 

Add  entered  forconsumption 

80,421,126 

16,127,618 

88,981,677 

82,602,978 

Total  entered  at  the  port 

84.886,486 

19,915.895 

86,912,940 

88,954,207 

There  are  still  two  months  before  the  new  tariff  goes  into  operation,  and  at  the 
above  rate  the  excess  of  stock  in  bond,  awaiting  the  redaction  of  duties,  will 
amoont  to  nearly  or  quite  twenty  million  dollars,  npon  which  the  duties,  under 
the  new  system,  will  be  about  four  million  dollars. 

The  exports  from  New  York  to  foreign  ports  for  the  month  of  April,  exclusive 
of  specie,  are  $172,419  in  excess  of  the  corresponding  total  of  last  year,  $959,425 
in  excess  of  the  total  for  the  same  period  of  1855,  and  $628,224  in  excess  of  the 
total  for  the  same  period  of  1854  : — 


XXPOETS  FEOM  NXW  TOEK  TO  FOEB2GK  FOET8  FOE  THE  MONTH  OF  AFEIL. 


1814. 

18SS. 

18S6. 

18S7. 

Domestic  produce. 

$4,678,698 

$4,849,944 

$6,229,486 

$6,162,160 

Foreign  merchandise  (free) 

126,717 

100,092 

68,268 

195,642 

Foreign  merchandise  (dutiable). 

289,511 

262,684 

202,027 

814,848 

Specie  and  bullion. 

8,474,525 

8,813,447 

2,217,085 

8,854,805 

Total  exports. 

$8,418,446 

$8,026,167 

$7,716,761 

$9,026,950 

Total,  exclusive  of  specie  .... 

4,948,921 

4,712,720 

6,499,726 

5,672,145 

The  exports  for  the  four  months,  since  January  1st,  are  larger  in  specie,  and 
also  a little  larger  in  produce  and  merchandise  than  for  the  same  time  last  year, 
and  are  four  million  larger  than  for  the  same  period  of  1855 : — 


BXFOET8  FEOM  NXW  TOBK  TO  FOBBION  FONTS  FOE  FOUE  MONTHS,  FEOM  JANVAET  1 8T. 

m.  m.  18S6.  18S7. 

Domestic  produce $20,846,680  $17,808,828  $28,940,284  $28,009,685 

Foreign  mercbEndiee  (free)  ... . 451,866  2,811.621  858,685  1,006,508 

Foreign  merchandise  (dutiable).  1,485,586  1,894,814  1,026,490  1,494,709 

gpecie  and  bullion 7,866,058  7,892,250  6,110,608  8,669,448 


Tout  exporta $30,150,140  $29,407,518  $81,481,017  $84,180,484 

Total,  exclusive  of  specie. 22,784,082  21,515,268  25,820,409  25,510,998 

The  exports  of  the  ten  months  of  the  fiscal  year  are  about  one  hundred  million, 
of  which  thirty  million  are  specie,  and  the  remainder  produce  and  merchandise. 
The  following  is  a brief  comparison  of  the  shipments  of  produce,  to  which  we 
have  added  at  the  foot  the  shipments  of  specie : — 
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EXPORTS,  EXCLUSIVE  OF  SPECIE,  FROM  NEW  YORK  TO  FOREIGN  PORTS,  FOB  TEN 
MONTHS,  ENDING  APRIL  30. 

IHL  18S3.  1856.  18f7. 

8ix  months,  ending  Jan.  1 . . . 838.976,895  899,892,747  139.915,729  $48,696,501 


January 6.844.796  6,895,617  6,611,280  4,884,170 

Febriiury 6.958.097  4,665,091  6.606.209  6,938.786 

March 6,087,269  6,841,936  8,708,244  9,016,891 

April 4,943.921  4,712,720  5,499,726  6,672,146 


Total,  10  months $61,769,977  $61,408,010  $65,236,188  $69,107,498 

Specie 26,464,432  28,876.789  16.661,668  80,619.848 


Total  cxporta,  10  months  $87,224,409  $80,288,799  $81,897,691  $99,727,841 
At  this  rate  the  exports  for  the  flscal  year  will  be  larger  than  for  any  similar 
period  in  our  history. 

The  receipts  for  cash  duties  of  course  show  a very  considerable  decline,  owing 
to  tlic  large  amount  of  goods  warehoused  upon  which  the  revenue  has  not  yet 
been  collected.  The  following  is  a comparative  summary ; — 

CASH  DUTIES  RECEIVED  AT  THE  PORT  OF  NEW  YORK. 

1854.  1855.  1866.  1867. 

Six  months $21,920,896  83  $18,868,927  82  $20,087,862  28  $22,978,124  48 

January 4,879,286  82  2.660,088  82  8,683,664  85  4,637,878  48 


February 2,867,294  60  2,666,164  94  8,676,919  14  6,117,249  85 

March 8,627,119  49  2.363,084  95  4,882,107  47  8,762.184  98 

April 8,168,490  21  1,994,710  10  8,913,885  89  8.801,607  05 


Total.  lOmonths^.  $86,963,085  86  $27,941,925  63  $35,644,392  13  $89,686,644  74 

The  receipts  after  July  Ist  will  probably  bo  larger,  for  a few  weeks,  than  ever 
before  known  for  the  same  period,  as  the  goods  in  bond  will  be  largely  drawn 
npon  for  consumption. 

The  exports  of  domestic  produce  from  New  York  have  been  more  varied  than 
usual,  owing  to  the  low  rates  of  freight,  but  the  leading  items  of  brcadstufl&  and 
provisions  show  a decrease.  We  annex  a comparative  statement : — 


EXPORTS  OF  CERTAIN  ARTICLES  OF  DOMESTIC  PRODUCE,  FROM  NEW  YORK  TO  POBKION 
PORTS,  FROM  JANUARY  IST  TO  MAT  18tH: — 


18i6. 

18S7. 

1856. 

18S7. 

Ashes — pots. . . .bbis 

8,878 

6,681 

Oils — whale. . . .galls 

18,601 

7,4  •» 

pearls 

683 

1,617 

sperm  

98,603 

266,491 

Beeswax 

61,936 

97,298 

lard 

29,688 

10,614 

Breadstuff 9 — 

linseed 

2,982 

26,746 

Wheat  flour  . . bbls 

510,078 

862.768 

Rye  flour 

9,445 

1,228 

Corn  meal 

27,405 

20.«30 

Provisions — 

Wheat bush 

674,499 

886,699 

Rve 

760,688 

81,446 

Pork bble. 

87,240 

22,682 

Ooru 1,634,387  1,461,070 

Beef. 

44,539 

17,686 

Oandles — mold^box’s 

20,808 

25.998  1 

Cut  meats,  Ibe... . 21,304,884  17,472,060 

sperm 

1,491 

2,678  ! 

Butter 

203,660 

264,844 

Goal tons 

1,867 

6,058  1 

Cheese 1,698  917 

666,010 

Ootton bales 

99,074 

82.685 

Lard 6,624.769  10,690,168 

Hope 

1,882 

928 

Rice .tree. 

14,780 

14,894 

Raval 

Tallow lbs.  1,034,687 

862.226 

Turpentine  . ..bbls.  I 

31,673 

Tobacco,  crude  .pkgs 

17,900 

13,676 

Spirits  of  turp I 

1 KfJ  RQA 

18,938 

Do.,maoufact’ed...lb8  2,246.090  1,182,406 

Rosin. / 

181,686 

WhaleboDCw 

667,768 

680,849 

Tar J 

12,408 
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This  shows  a decrease  in  floor,  corn,  176,  cotton,  pork,  beef,  bacon,  batter, 
cheese,  and  tobacco,  bat  an  increase  in  wheat,  candles,  coal,  sperm  oil,  and  lard. 
The  shipments  of  breadstafifs  between  this  date  and  the  returns  from  the  next 
harvest,  will  not  probably  be  as  large  as  for  the  corresponding  date  of  last  year ; 
bat  the  total  will  be  comparatively  much  increased  as  soon  as  ihc  receipts  at  tide 
water  increase  the  surplus  to  spare  for  export.  The  large  shipments  last  full,  and 
during  the  early  part  of  winter,  exhausted  much  of  the  stock  on  the  seaboard, 
and  the  severely  cold  weather  of  the  spring  has  delayed  the  arrivals  from  the  in- 
terior. Largo  quantities  are  now  known  to  be  on  the  way,  and  the  freighting 
business,  which  has  been  more  depressed  than  for  a long  time  previous,  will  soon 
begin  again  to  pay. 


IBW  YORK  COTTOH  MARKET  FOR  THE  MONTH  ENDING  MAY  22,  1857. 

PSKPAISD  PDB  nue  MXKClIAXTO*  MAOJLZIKB  BT  CIIAX1.B8  W.  TRBDBBICKSON,  BBOKXU,  NBW  TOBX. 

The  market  at  the  close  of  my  last  review  (April  24th)  was  heavy,  and  with 
but  little  disposition  to  purchase.  A like  state  of  feeling  may  be  said  to  have 
characterized  our  market  during  the  month  under  notice,  with  the  exception  of 
the  last  four  days,  when,  owing  to  more  favorable  accounts  from  Europe,  a re- 
action took  place,  and  prices  recovered  nearly  one-half  cent  per  pound  from  the 
lowest  sales  of  the  month. 

The  weather  daring  the  past  month  has  not  been  altogether  such  as  was  de- 
sirable to  develop  the  growth  of  the  plant.  The  sections  of  the  country  where 
the  stand  is  good,  is  small  compared  with  that  portion  which  will  require  one  of 
the  best  of  seasons  to  insure  an  average  crop.  It  is  an  admitted  fact,  however, 
that  the  quantity  of  seed  planted  greatly  exceeds  that  of  any  former  year,  and, 
with  a favorable  season,  the  result  may  establish  a crop  the  realization  of  which 
would  gladden  the  hearts  of  our  transatlantic  brethren,  and  cause  the  spindles  of 
Lancaster  to  leap  for  joy. 

The  foreign  advices  received  daring  the  month,  with  the  exception  of  the  last 
week,  were  uniavorable  to  prices,  and  our  market  vibrated  to  the  subdued  feeling 
of  Manchester — notwithstanding  the  backwardness  of  the  cotton  season,  the  con- 
tinued  falling  off  in  receipts,  and  the  firmness  of  the  Southern  markets.  The 
transactions  for  the  home  trade  continued  limited,  although  confidence  in  current 
rates  was  general  among  spinners.  For  export,  the  demand  was  aided  in  the  low 
rates  of  freight  offering,  and  engagements  at  two  to  three  shillings  sterling  per  bale 
were  readily  made.  For  parcels  in  transitu  the  demand  was  moderate,  and  it  is 
calculated  some  8,000  bales  changed  hands,  exclusive  of  what  went  forward  on 
owner's  and  joint  account  The  stock  of  cotton  in  the  city  is  estimated  at  about 
60,000  bales. 

The  transactions  for  the  week  ending  May  12th,  were  8,500  bales,  at  firm  prices, 
the  greater  part  for  export  and  in  transitu.  The  favorable  reports  of  the  various 
Southern  markets,  offset  the  rather  dull  advices  from  abroad.  At  the  following 
the  market  closed  steady  *. — 
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PEIOn  ADOPTED  MAT  !■?  POE  T8I  POLLOWINO  OVAUTlIi?— 


UpUod.  Floridm.  Mobile.  N.  O.  k,  TezM. 

Ordinary 12^  12i 

Middling 14i  IH 

Middling  fair 14f  14}  15} 

Fair 14}  16  15}  15} 


For  the  week  ensaing  the  sales  did  not  exceed  6,000  bales,  at  very  irregular 
prices.  Bayers  demanded,  under  the  unfavorable  foreign  advives.  a greater  re- 
duction than  holders  generally  were  willing  to  submit  to.  A large  portion  of 
stock  was  withdrawn  from  sale,  but  sufficient  was  found  to  meet  the  diminished 
demand,  at  the  following  rates : — 


PRXOXS  ADOPTED  MAT  8tH  POE  THE  POLLOWIVO  QUALITIES  >— 

Upland.  Florida.  MobUe.  K.O.&TezaE 


Ordinary 12  12  12  12} 

Middling 18}  18}  14  14} 

Middling  fair 14}  14}  14}  15 

Fair 14}  14}  15  15} 


For  the  week  ending  May  15th,  holders  were  more  disposed  to  meet  the  views 
of  buyers.  The  feeling,  however,  was  one  of  extreme  dullness  and  apathy  on  the 
part  of  purchasers,  and  the  inducement  offered  by  sellers  failed  to  extend  the  opera- 
tions beyond  5 to  6,000  bales.  The  market  closed  heavy  at  the  annexed : — 


PEIOES  ADOPTED  MAT  15TH  POE  THE  POLLOWIIfO  QUALITIES:-— 


Upland.  Florida.  Mobil#.  N.O.ETozaSL 


Ordinary 12  12  12  12} 

Middling 18}  18}  18}  14 

Middling  fair 14}  14}  14}  14} 

Fair 14}  14}  14}  15 


The  sales  for  the  week  closing  at  date  were  estimated  at  8,500  bales,  at  im- 
proved rates.  The  foreign  advices  being  of  a character  favorable  to  the  staple, 
holders  were  again  in  the  ascendant,  and  buyers  were  readily  found  at  the  quo- 
tations annexed.  The  small  quantity  on  sale,  however,  rendered  it  difficult  to 
procare  large  lists  at  the  current  rates,  and  for  a strict  classification  a fbrther 
advance  was  asked ; — 


PEIOES  ADOPTED  MAT  22d  POE  THE  POLLOWIKO  QUALITIES  I— 


UpUod.  Florid#.  Mobile.  If.O.ItTezss. 

Ordinary 12}  12}  12}  12} 

Middling 18}  14  14}  14} 

Middling  fair 14}  14}  14}  15 

Fair 14}  14}  15}  15} 

Receipts  to  date bales  2,802,000  Decrease  487,000 

Export  to  Great  Britain 1,224,000  Decrease  848,000 

Export  to  foreign  ports 1,982,000  Decrease  627,000 

8U^  on  hand 847,000  Decrease  66,000 
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SITUIOS  BASKS  IS  THE  STATE  OF  SEIF  YORK. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  Hon.  William  Kelly,  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Oonh 
mittee  on  Banks,  for  a copy  of  the  Annual  Report  in  relation  to  Savings  Banks 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  which  was  presented  in  the  Senate  April  4th,  1857, 
under  a resolution  of  that  body,  passed  January  7th,  1857.  Wc  have  compiled 
a ^opsis  of  this  report,  which  was  prepared  by  the  committee  from  the  returns 
of  the  savings  banks,  exhibiting  their  condition  on  January  1st,  1857.  The 
number  of  savings  banks  organized  and  pursuing  regular  business,  which  made 
retoms,  is  fifty-two — sixteen  in  the  city  of  New  York,  three  in  the  city  of  Brook- 
lyn, and  thirty-three  in  the  remainder  of  the  State. 

In  the  two  following  tables  a comparison  is  made  between  the  transactions  of 
the  savings  banks  in  1855  and  the  transactions  in  1856.  The  statements  relate 
to  aetoal  deposits  made,  and  do  not  include  interest  earned  and  passed  to  the 
credit  of  depositors : — 


AMOUNTS  DEPOSITED  AND  WITHDRAWN  IN  1855. 


In  N.  T.  A Brooklyn. 

In  rest  of  State. 

Total  in  State. 

Amount  deposited 

...  $18,746,826  82 

$5,409,888  80 

$19,166,216 

12 

Amount  withdrawn 

13,140,916  46 

6,076,591  89 

18,217,608 

84 

Increase 

. . . $605,409  87 

$888,296  92 

$938,706 

78 

AMOUNTS 

DEPOSITED  AND  WITHDRAWN  IN  1856. 

Amount  deposited 

...  $16,808,299  13 

$6,065,656  66 

$22,868,866 

69 

Amount  withdrawn 

...  12,749,068  71 

6,629,004  81 

18,869,068 

02 

Increase 

$2,668,240  42 

$426,662  25 

$3,994,792  67 

STATEMENT  OF  DEPOSITOBS’  ACCOUNTS. 


New  York. 

Brooklyn.  ! 

Best  of  State. 

Total 

Number  of  accounts  Jau.  1, 1866 . ... 

182,737 

12,862 

81,022 

17«,1S1 

Number  of  new  accounts,  1 866 

48,991 

6,888 

15,204 

71,088 

Nnmber  of  accounts  closed,  1866 

30,062 

8,628 

9,490 

48,180 

Number  of  accounts  Jan.  1,  1867 

161,669 

16,691 

87,126 

204,876 

From  the  first  two  items  in  the  following  summary  of  the  transactions  during 
1856 — which  state  that  the  total  amount  of  deposits  at  all  the  savings  banks, 
during  1856,  was  $22,363,855  69,  and  that  the  total  number  of  deposits  was 
303,856 — it  is  readily  deduced  that  the  average  amount  of  each  deposit  was 
$73  60 


TRANSACTIONS  DURING  THE  YEAR  1856. 


Sttvings  banks  in  Amount  of  deposits.  Deposits.  Amount  withdrawn,  withdni’la 
City  of  New  York  . . 114,601,678  88  198,817  111,682,812  49  189,42* 

City  of  Brooklyn  ...  1,706,726  26  80,643  1,157,746  22  16,917 

Best  of  State.. 6,066,666  66  79,996  6,629,004  81  6S,8>5 


Total 122,868,866  69  808,866  $18,869,068  02  214,554 
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rec'd  on  Interest  recM  on  InterMt  allow'd  Expenses, 
Savings  banks  In  stocks  & secmit's.  bonds  & mor'ga's.  to  depositors.  i€56. 

City  of  New  York  ..  $894,042  61  $872,911  40  $1,876,999  84  $125,661  76 

City  of  Brooklyn....  127,864  89  97,486  49  129,227  82  20,121  92 

Rest  of  State 77,974  88  207,801  69  261,948  09  87,488  22 


Total $1,097,482  28  $1,177,698  68  $1,768,174  76  $188,167  00 


Rate  of  interest  allowed,  five  and  six  per  cent,  generally — in  some  cases,  four 
per  cent 

The  total  amount  of  deposits  held  by  these  banks  on  January  Ist,  1857,  was, 
in  the  city  of  New  York,  $32,452,242  83 ; in  city  of  Brooklyn,  $3,145,736  30 ; 
and  in  remainder  of  the  State,  $6,101,523  18 ; making  the  aggregate  amount  of 
$41,699,502  31 — showing  an  increase  of  $5,586,737  64  over  the  amount  held  on 
January  Ist,  1856. 

The  following  tabular  statement  shows  in  what  manner  this  large  sum,  the 
earnings  of  industry  and  savings  of  prudence,  is  invested.  The  amounts  invested 
in  bonds  and  mortgages  are  stated  to  be  upon  improved  productive  property, 
worth  at  least  double  the  amount  loaned  thereon.  The  stocks  in  which  invest- 
ments are  made,  are  of  the  character  authorised  by  law.  The  real  estate  men- 
tioned consists,  generally,  of  only  the  banking-houses : — 


AmH  of  bonds  Amount  of  Am't  of  cash  and  Amount  of 

Savings  banks  in  and  mortgages.  stocks  held.  cash  seiurities.  real  estate. 

City  of  New  York.  $18,912,169  06  $14,762,894  97  $4,648,176  48  $660,202  26 

City  of  Brooklyn..  1,619,162  72  1,812,787  27  248,888  06  98,618  40 

Restof State 8,189,867  18  982,988  98  1,662,677  90  166,488  74 


Total $18,670,698  91  $17,008,620  97  $6,489,787  88  $920,269  40 


The  average  sum  at  the  credit  of  each  depositor,  on  the  first  day  of  January, 
1857,  was,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  $214  12  ; in  the  city  of  Brooklyn,  $206  85  ; 
and  in  the  remainder  of  the  State,  $164  35. 

By  an  act  passed  March  20th,  1857,  the  savings  banks  of  this  State  have  been 
placed  under  the  supervision  of  the  Superintendent  of  the  Bank  Department,  and 
are  required  to  make  semi-annual  reports  to  him  of  the  various  items  of  which  it 
is  important  that  he  should  be  informed.  He  has  authority,  under  this  act,  to 
cause  an  investigation  into  the  affairs  of  any  bank  for  savings,  and  an  examination 
of  the  securities  which  it  holds.  It  is  believed  that  under  such  a law,  properly 
administered,  no  considerable  losses  or  frauds  will  occur. 

The  committee  state  that  no  one  of  these  institutions  made  any  objection  to  the 
measure,  but,  so  far  as  heard  from,  warmly  commended  it ; and  they  express  their 
belief  that  the  savings  banks  of  the  State  are  generally  managed  with ‘skill  and 
prudence,  and  perform  a most  useful  part — for  tl  ey  not  only  keep  safely  the  money 
of  the  working  classes,  but  they  stimulate  enterprise  throughout  the  country  by 
restoring  to  active  circulation,  in  the  various  channels  of  commerce  and  trade, 
those  small  sums  which  would  otherwise  be  idle — hoarded  away  in  some  place  of 
fancied  security. 

CAPITAL  AUD  DIYIDENDS  OF  THE  BOSTOff  BANKS  IN  1866-7. 

We  published  in  a former  number,  (May,  1857,  vol.  xxxvi.,  p.  596,)  a table 
showing  the  annual  dividends,  the  total  amount,  and  the  average  rate  for  five 
years,  of  banks  in  the  city  of  Boston.  We  now  give  a table,  prepared  expressly 
for  the  Merchants'  Magazine^  by  Joseph  G.  Martin,  Commission  Stock  Brpker, 
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Boston.  Th»  table,  ft  will  be  seen,  gives  the  present  (1857)  capital  of  the  banks 
in  that  city  for  the  last  three  semi-annual,  dividends,  with  the  amount  paid  by 
each  bank,  April  1st,  1857.  Also  the  market  price  of  the  several  stocks,  dividend 
on,  at  the  periods  corresponding  with  the  time  of  making  up  the  dividends : — 


Banks  in  Boston. 

Present 

Capital. 

DIvI’ds,  1856-T. 
Apl.  Oct  ApL 

Amt  DIv. 
Apl.,  1857. 

Value  of  stock,  div’d  on, 
J856-7. 

Apt  Oct  Apt 

Atlantic  ...  

1500,000 

8 

8 

8 

116,000 

96 

100 

101 

Atlas... 

500,000 

4 

4 

4 

20,000 

109 

109 

111 

Blackstone 

760,000- 

4 

4 

4 

80.000 

106 

108 

108 

Boston  (par  f60.). . . . 

900,000 

4 

4 

4 

86,000 

60i 

60 

60 

Boylston 

400.000 

150.000 

4* 

4i 

4i 

18,000 

ll8i 

n5i 

116 

Broadway 

3i 

4 

4 

6,000 

]02i 

104 

105 

City 

1,000,000 

H 

Si 

Si 

85,000 

107i 

ion 

108 

Oolumbuui 

750.000 

H 

Si 

Si 

26,260 

107 

108 

108 

Commerce 

2,000,000 

H 

8i 

8* 

70.000 

102i 

108i 

104 

Eagle 

700,000 

4 

4 

4 

28,000 

no 

112 

112 

Eljot 

600,000 

3i 

8* 

Si 

21,000 

102i 

108i 

lOSi 

Eichange 

1,000,000 

5 

5 

5 

50,000 

118 

119 

122 

Faneuil  Hall 

600,000 

4 

4 

4 

20,000 

no 

112 

118 

Freeman's 

400,000 

6 

6 

5 

20,000 

120 

120 

122 

Globe 

1,000.000 

4 

4 

4 

40,000 

119 

120 

122 

Granite 

900,000 

H 

Si 

Si 

Sl.ftOO 

lOOi 

lOOi 

108i 

Hamilton 

600,000 

4 

4 

4 

20,000 

119 

120 

122 

Howard 

500,000 

8* 

8t 

Si 

17,500 

89i 

lOOi 

98i 

Market  (par  70) 

560,000 

6 

6 

5 

28.000 

86i 

87 

86i 

Massach’ts  (par  250)* 

800,000 

18 

$8 

18 

25,600 

268 

268. 

268 

Maverick. 

400,000 

H 

8 

8 

12,000 

96^ 

on 

98 

Mechanics' 

260,000 

4 

4 

4 

10,000 

no 

no 

112 

Merchants' 

4,000,000 

4 

4 

Si 

140,000 

109i 

108i 

107 

KaUuoal 

750,000 

H 

Si 

Si 

26,250 

102i 

108i 

lOSi 

New  England 

1,000,000 

4 

4 

4 

40.000 

118 

115 

115 

North 

750.000 

8i 

Si 

Si 

26,250 

102i 

108i 

101 

North  America 

760,000 

H 

Si 

Si 

26.250 

105 

106i 

108 

Bhawmnt. 

760,000 

4 

4 

4 

80,000 

105i 

106i 

106 

Shoe  and  Leather.. . . 

1,000,000 

4i 

4i 

4i 

45,000 

lUi 

lUi 

119 

Stale  (par  60) 

1,800,000 

Si 

4 

4 

78.000 

66i 

67i 

68i 

Suffolk. 

1,000.000 

5 

5 

5 

50,0(0 

180 

180 

188 

Traders’ 

600.000 

4 

Si 

Si 

21.000 

106 

106 

105 

Tremont 

1,250,000 

4 

4 

4 

50,000 

114 

116 

115 

Union 

1,000,000 

4 

4 

4 

40.000 

114 

115 

114 

Washington. 

750,000 

Si 

Si 

4 

80.000 

105 

106i 

108 

Webster 

1,600,000 

Si 

Si 

Si 

62,500 

105 

106i 

105i 

Amount,  April,  1856. . . 

Capital. 

..  181,960,000 

Dividends. 

11,240,600 

Amount,  October,  1856. 

• • • • 

. . . . 

81.960,000 

1, 

246,860 

Amount,  April,  1857. . . 

...  . 

— 

— 

81,960,000 

1,229,100 

LIABIUTIES  AND  RESOURCES  OF  THE  BANKS  OF  NEW  YORK. 

The  following  table,  showing  the  debts  and  liabilities,  and  means  and  resources, 
of  the  banks  in  the  State  of  New  York,  for  the  last  ten  years,  we  have  condensed 
from  the  report  of  the  Superintendent  of  the  Banking  Department.  It  will  be 
seen  by  this  statement  that  the  bank  capital  in  the  State,  which  amounted  in 


* The  diTidend  of  the  MoaMchnsetts  Bank  is  given  as  $S  per  share  interest  of  8 1-5  per  cent  for 
went  of  room  In  the  table.  The  only  change,  as  compared  with  October,  1858,  is  an  increase  of  | 
per  cent  by  the  Washington,  and  a redaction  of  | by  the  Merchants’,  which  will  pay  but  7 per  cent 
this  yev , and  then  resame  their  4 per  cent  semi-annual  dividends  again.  This  policy  is  adopted 
for  the  purpose  of  increasing  their  surplus,  now  Invested  in  the  new  Banking  Building. 
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1845  to  $42,160|458,  has  increased  in  ten  yearB  to  $92^34,172 — that  being  tbe 
amount  of  bank  capital  on  the  14th  of  June,  1856,  which  shows  an  increase  of 
850,273,714  in  ten  years : — 


DKBTS  AND  LIABTLITIX8. 


Items. 

Ang.  184T. 

June,  1848. 

Jnne,  1849. 

June,  1850. 

June,  1851. 

Capital 

$4  3,214,088 

148,756,089 

$14,929,505 

$47,779,727 

$55,580,181 

Circulation. 

26,098,688 

20,888,077 

21,912.616 

24,214,841 

27,511,787 

Profits 

6,845,880 

6,554, .846 

7,097,660 

8,118,064 

9,232.478 

Due  to  banks 

24,103,828 

14,100,869 

20,994,078 

22,961,789 

28,859,185 

Due  to  individuals*. 

982,188 

702,261 

. 640,296 

821,866 

1,183,916 

Due  Treasurer  of  N.  Y 

2,082,696 

2,805,899 

8.836,968 

1,478,901 

1,226,127 

Due  depositors 

86,781.080 

27,654,820 

85,604,999 

46,691,465 

54,467,682 

Doe  to  othersf 

710,718 

862,416 

1,611,889 

1,858,818 

1,638,727 

MBANB  AND  BB80URCE8. 

Loans  and  discounts. 

181,266,010 

$78,497,187 

$86,885,528 

00 

o 

00 

00 

116,677,289 

Overdrafts 

112,326 

219,812 

164,848 

208,604 

279,994 

Due  from  banka. . . . 

14,272,868 

8,876,895 

12,022,486 

11,256,626 

10,006,060 

Beal  estate. 

8,489,271 

8.458,948 

3,614,487 

8,844,614 

8,766,892 

Specie 

11,988,124 

6,881,668 

10,671,617 

11,653,889 

8,978,918 

Cash  items 

9,870,828 

5,928,444 

6,497.829 

9,181,481 

18,616,684 

Stocks  & prom,  notes 

12,418,846 

12,007,344 

12,822,062 

12,774.070 

16,206,601 

Bonds  and  mortgages 

2,729,487 

8.100,051 

2.663,826 

8,069,168 

8,969,348 

Bills  of  banka 

2,688,968 

2,705,448 

2,691,426 

8,077,020 

2,883,611 

Loss  <6  expense  acc’t 

422,454 

558,118 

611,616 

618,012 

579,408 

DEBTS  AND  LIABILITIES — (OONTINDED.) 

Itema 

Jane,  1862. 

June,  1858. 

June,  1854. 

Jnne,  1855. 

June,  185A 

Capital 

$69,706,688 

$78,188,251 

$81,589,289 

$86,082,621 

$92,884,172 

Circulation  

27,940,947 

80,065,569 

81,266,908 

28.562,896 

80,705,084 

Profita 

10,489,087 

10,262,728 

11,824,068 

10,868,672 

12,945,901 

Due  to  banks 

26,229,167 

81,889,129 

22,266,908 

24,009,232 

29,780,686 

Due  to  individuals*. 

1.464,672 

1,674,188 

1,876,700 

1,010,614 

1,081,641 

Due  Treasurer  of  N.Y 

1,692,608 

1,610,107 

1,280,898 

2,817,160 

8,254,421 

Due  depositora 

65,034,604 

79,996,528 

82,687,018 

88,587.767 

96,267.287 

Due  to  othersf 

1,461,788 

8,886,415 

8,191,599 

2,772,687 

2,184,898 

MEANS  AND  RE80UEOS8- 

-(continued.) 

Loans  and  discounts. 

127,245.669 

151,206,982 

163,876,986 

165,106,907 

174,141,775 

Overdrafts 

274,677 

412,249 

425,762 

888,986 

498,978 

Due  from  banks .... 

11,200,861 

18,626.754 

10,907.898 

12,720,800 

12,265,098 

Real  estate 

4,188,970 

6,005,769 

6,666,671 

6,726,027 

6,724,168 

Specie. 

13,804,866 

18,884,410 

10,792,429 

16,921,467 

18,510,885 

Cash  items 

12,871,410 

17,688,548 

20,651,709 

16.982,480 

20,168.885 

Stocks  prom,  notes 

16,509,600 

19,978,149 

20.798,669 

20.156,616 

23,611,228 

Bonds  and  mortgages 

4,648,490 

6,822,079 

7,318,768 

7,688,066 

8,881,501 

Bills  of  banks 

8.246,286 

4,872,926 

8,592,780 

8,248,982 

8,087,102 

Loss  & expense  acc*t 

077,084 

913,240 

1,122,602 

1,128,678 

1,191,994 

COUATERFEimO  THE  COINS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

By  a resolution  adopted  at  the  last  session  of  Congress,  and  approved  by  the 
Executive,  the  Secretary  of  the  Tr^ury  is  authorized  to  cause  inquiry  to  be 
made,  by  two  competent  commissioners,  into  processes  and  means,  claimed  to  have 
been  discovered  by  J.  T.  Barclay,  for  preventing  the  abrasion,  counterfeiting,  and 
deterioration  of  the  coins  of  the  United  States  and  to  report  the  result  of  the 
inquiry  to  Congress  at  its  session  in  1857-8,  with  his  opinion  as  to  the  probable 
value  of  the  alleged  discoveries ; and  the  sum  of  82,500,  out  of  any  money  in  the 
Treasury,  is  appropriated  for  that  purpose. 


* And  oorporationa  other  than  banka  and  depositors, 
t Not  indnded  under  either  of  the  above  heads. 
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IffCRBASB  OF  BANK  CAPITAL  AlTD  CIBCUUTIOF  IF  FEW  TOEK. 

The  Superintendent  of  the  Banking  Department  of  the  State  of  New  York 
gives,  in  his  last  annual  report  to  the  Legislature,  the  following  table  as  proof 
how  slowly  the  present  system  of  banking  tends  to  inflate  the  currency  of  the 
State : — 


OAPITAI*. 

I>at«  of  report  CopitaL  InoreMO. 

August  1,  1847 143,214,088  $1,068,880 

June  24,  1848  48,766,089  641,001 

“ 30,  1849  44,929,606  1,174,416 

“ 29,  1860  47,779,727  2,860,222 

“ 21,  1861  56,680,181  7,800,464 

“ 26.  1862  69,706,683  4,126,602 

“ 11,1868  73,188,261  13,477,668 

September  23, 1864 88.773,288  7,081,218 

“ 29,1866 86,589,690  1,816,802 

“ 20,  1866 96,881,801  ) 

Add  seven  banks  which  made  no  report 1,426,000  ) 

Total  for  1866 97,806,801  12,216,711 

TOTAL  aSCULATION. 

Date.  CSrcaUtion.  InoreoM.  Deorssse. 

November  1,  1847 $26,237,266  $3,968,784  

September  80,  1848  80,670.804  4,438,648  

December  1,  1849 82.687,636  1,916,782  

“ 1.  1860 84,872,253  8,284,717  

September  1,1861 86,683,606  661,868  

December  1,  1852 88,790,985  3,257,379  

“ 1,  1868...., 48.968,446  6,167,461  

September  80.  1864  48,962,686  4,089  

“ 80.  1866  41.169.794  $2,802,741 

“ 80,  1856  48,492,485  2,882,691  


BAFKS,  AND  BAFRIFO  LAW  OF  MISSOURI. 

We  are  indebted  to  C.  C.  Zetqler,  Esq.,  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Banks  in  Missouri,  for  an  official  copy  of  an  act  to  regulate  banks  and  bank- 
ing institutions,  and  to  create  the  offices  of  Bank  Commissioners,  passed  both 
booses  February  25, 1857.  It  is  quite  elaborate,  covering  twenty-eight  large 
octavo  pages.  It  is  a general  one,  and  is  intended  to  apply  to  all  banks  now  or 
hereafter  chartered.  The  main  features  are  embodied  in  the  following  synopsis  : 

Ajtr.  1.  Every  bank  chartered  by  the  State  shall  be  subject  to  this  act. 

2.  Such  banks  may  establish  by-laws,  be  sued,  Ac. 

3.  No  bank  to  have  a less  capital  than  $1,000,000. 

4.  Th^  may  issue  bills  of  five,  ten,  twenty,  fifty,  one  hondred,  five  hundred, 
and  one  thousand  dollars — and  no  bank  shall  receive  or  pay  out  the  notes  of  any 
banks  established  in  any  other  State. 

5.  Quarterly  statements  of  each  bank  to  be  published  in  two  newspapers,  show- 
ing amount  of  capital,  loans,  specie,  circulation,  profits.  State  bonds  held,  &c. 
Those  established  in  St  Louis  shall  publish  a weekly  statement 

6.  Branch  banks  to  furnish  similar  statements. 

7.  Books,  papers,  correspondence,  and  funds  of  every  bank  to  be  snbject  to  the 
iosMction  of  the  Directors,  Governor,  Bank  Commissioner,  and  Agent  aathor- 
ised  bj  the  State. 

8.  If,  upon  examination,  the  bank  be  found  to  have  transcended  its  charier,  be 
unsafe,  Ac.,  it  shall  by  the  Commissioners  be  placed  in  the  bands  of  **  Tmsim  ’’ 
or  Beceivera. 

9.  If  a bank  shall  refuse  payment  in  specie  on  its  notes,  deposits,  Aa,  H shsil 
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be  liable  to  20  per  cent  interest  on  such  sum,  and  if  such  suspension  continue  ten 
days,  its  charter  shall  cease. 

10.  The  Cashier,  Teller,  &c.,  to  give  bonds,  payable  to  the  State  of  Missouri, 
for  faithful  performance  of  duties. 

11.  Any  embezzlement,  &c.,  shall  be  punished  by  confinement  in  the  penitenti- 
ary not  less  than  two  nor  more  than  twenty  years. 

12.  Books  of  subscription  to  bank  stock  shall  be  opened  at  suitable  places, 
and  if  the  stock  be  not  subscribed  in  three  years,  the  charter  shall  be  void. 

13.  Ten  per  cent  of  the  capital  stock  shall  be  paid  in  before  the  bank  can  com- 
mence operations. 

14.  Ten  per  cent  of  the  capital  stock  to  be  invested  in  bonds  of  the  State  of 
Missouri. 

15.  Two  per  cent  per  annum  of  their  net  earnings  to  be  set  aside  by  the  bank 
as  a “ contingent  fund,”  and  invested  in  State  bonds. 

16.  The  banks  are  authorized  to  dispose  of  all  State  bonds  held  by  them,  when- 
ever the  market  value  shall  be  at  or  above  par. 

17.  The  banks  must  subsequently  reinvest  the  same  amount  in  bonds,  when- 
ever the  latter  are  at  a discount,  (in  order  that  the  banks  shall  aid  in  sustaining 
State  credit.) 

18.  Relates  to  division  of  shares  among  original  subscribers  to  stock,  when- 
ever a surplus  is  subscribed. 

19.  Relates  to  number  of  votes  to  which  stockholders  of  more  or  less  shares 
shall  be  entitled. 

20.  In  case  of  non-election  of  directors  at  the  stated  meeting,  another  day  shall 
be  fixed. 

21.  Every  cashier  and  other  ofiicer  shall  take  an  oath  to  administer  his  duties 
faithfully,  &c. 

22.  Bank  directors  shall  not  receive  pay  for  services.  , 

23.  The  term  of  office  of  one  portion  of  the  directors  to  expire  the  first  year, 
and  the  remainder  the  second  year. 

24.  Banks  are  exempted  from  the  operation  of  the  first  article  of  act  concern- 
ing corporations,  passed  November,  1855. 

25.  Ten  per  cent  of  bank  stock  subscribed  shall  be  paid  at  first,  and  the  re- 
mainder within  twelve  months. 

26.  The  banks  may  hold  real  estate  for  their  own  uses  only ; all  other  acquired 
by  lien,  &c.,  shall  be  disposed  of  “ as  soon  as  practicable.” 

27.  The  weights  and  balances  used  by  the  banks  to  be  examined  and  tested  by 
the  Bank  Commissioner  at  least  every  five  years. 

28.  No  bank  shall  take  its  own  stock  as  collateral  for  loans.  No  person  shall 
be  a director  in  more  than  one  bank  at  a time.  No  copartners  shall  be  directors 
in  the  same  bank  at  one  time. 

29.  Every  parent  bank  shall  have  a board  of  at  least  thirteen  directors. 

30.  No  bank  shall  employ  more  than  five-eighths  of  its  capital  in  exchange. 

31.  Every  branch  bank  shall  have  nine  directors,  one  of  whom  shall  be  presi- 
dent 

32.  Every  bank  to  pay  to  the  State  1 per  cent  of  its  capital  stock  annually,  in 
lieu  of  all  bonus  and  taxes  to  the  State. 

33.  Banks  limited  to  6 per  cent  interest  on  bills  less  than  four  months,  and  7 
per  cent  over  four  months,  with  a reasonable  charge  for  exchange. 

34.  Dividends  not  to  impair  the  capital  stock. 

35.  No  bank  shall  require  a city  indorser  upon  paper  for  discount  when  other 
security  shall  bo  deemed  good. 

36.  One-fifth  of  the  st^kholders  (in  amount)  may  call  a special  meeting  of  the 
stockholders. 

37.  Banks  may  issue  two  dollars  for  one  of  capital  the  first  year ; two^nd-a- 
half  for  one  the  second  year ; and  three  for  one  the  third  year.  One-third  of  the 
circulation  in  amount  to  be  held  at  all  times  in  specie. 

38.  When  the  State  shall  hold  a portion  of  the  capital  stock,  the  governor  to 
appoint  directors,  pro  raia,  for  the  State. 

39.  Vacancies  in  directors  to  be  filled  by  the  board,  (except  State  directors.) 
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40.  Special  meetiogs  of  the  stockholders  may  be  ordered  at  any  time  by  the 
board. 

41.  The  first  election  of  directors  shall  take  place  whenever  the  bank  is  ready 
for  operations.  After  the  first  year  the  election  shall  be  annually  the  first  Mon- 
day ID  March. 

42.  All  bills  issued  by  a bank  shall  be  made  payable  at  its  own  counter  or 
branches. 

43.  The  banks  shall  receive  only  gold  and  silver  coin  and  bank  notes  of  specie- 
paying  banks  in  Missouri. 

44.  All  drafts,  notes,  Ac.,  now  drawn,  payable  in  **  currency,”  shall  be  payable 
in  notes  of  specie-paying  banks  of  the  State  of  Missouri. 

45.  No  loan  shall  be  made  to  a stockholder  until  his  stock  is  paid  in  full. 

46.  No  loans  shall  be  made  bv  a bank  elsewhere  than  its  own  place  of  business. 

47.  The  banks  shall  not  use  their  funds  in  trade  or  commerce. 

Chapter  second  refers  to  the  establishment  of  branch  banks,  substantially  in 
the  same  terms  as  parent  banks. 

Chapter  third  relates  to  the  rights  and  duties  of  Bank  Commissioners. 


Under  the  new  law  of  the  State  of  Missouri  the  following  banks  are  author- 
ised— all  the  banks  to  be  under  the  same  general  system — thus  avoiding  the  labor 
and  variations  usually  incident  to  separate  charters : — 


BankA. 

Exchange  Bank  of  St.  Louis 

Bank  of  St.  Louis 

Merchants’  Bank  of  St.  Louis 
Oity  Bank  of  St.  Louis 

Medianics*  Bank,  St  Louis. 

Southern  Bank  of  St  Louis 

Fanners*  Bank  of  Missouri,  Lexington. 
Western  Bank  of  Missouri,  St.  Joseph’s 

Bank  of  Commerce,  St  Louis 

Bank  of  State  of  Missouri,  St  Louis.. . 


Capital. 

11,000,000 

1,000,000 

2,000,000 

2,000,000 

1,600,000 

1,000,000 

1,000,000 

1,000,000 

1,600,000 

8,600,000 


Branches  at 

) Glasgow,  Howard  Oo. 

Neoe^  Newton  Ca 

IKirksville,  Adair  Oa 
Boonville,  Cooper  Oa 
Brunswick,  Chariton  Ca 
Osceola,  St  Clair  Co. 

St  Genevieve,  St  Genevieve  Co. 
Kansas,  Jackson  Co. 

Columbia,  Boone  Co. 

Hannibal,  Marion  Ca 
Gallatin,  Davies  Co. 

( Warsaw,  Benton  Co. 

J Weston,  Platte  Co. 

( Frcdcricktown,  Madison  Ca 
( St  Charles,  St  Charles  Co. 

1 Independence,  Jackson  Ca 
] Liberty,  Clay  Co. 
i Paris,  Munroe  Co. 
j Bloomington,  Marion  Co. 

( Fulton,  Callaway  Ca 
( Canton,  Lewis  Co. 

Savannah,  Andrew  Co. 

( New  Madrid,  New  Madrid  Co. 
Reincorporated. 


Of  this  capital  the  State  shall  own  $1,000,000,  and  private  stockholders  the 
remainder. 


ACT  OF  NEW  YORK  RELATING  TO  BANK-NOTE  REDEMPTION. 

We  publish  below  the  several  sections  of  an  act  passed  at  the  session  of  the 
Legislature  of  1857,  relating  to  bank-note  redemption,  which  has  received  the 
signature  of  the  Governor  and  takes  effect  on  the  first  of  June,  1857  : — 

Sec.  1.  It  shall  be  optional  with  every  incorporated  bank,  banking  associ^ 
tion,  or  individual  banker,  doing  business  of  banking  under  any  statute  oi  thig 
State,  and  receiving  on  deposit  after  this  act  takes  effect,  in  the  course  of  its  op 
hk  business,  or  otherwise,  the  circulating  notes  issued  bv  any  other  incorporat  ej 
bank,  banking  association,  or  individual  banker,  engaged  in  the  business  of  bank . 
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ing  under  any  such  statute,  to  present  such  notes  for  redemption  and  payment  in 
the  manner  and  upon  the  terms  now  provided  by  law,  either  to  the  lawful  redeem- 
ing agents,  or  at  the  counters  of  the  incorporate  banks,  banking  associations,  or 
individual  bankers  issuing  them ; but  every  such  incorporated  bank,  banking 
association,  and  individual  bankers  shall  elect  to  present,  and  shall  present,  such 
notes  and  all  of  them,  it  or  be  may  have  on  hand  at  the  time  of  such  presentation, 
either  to  the  lawful  agents,  or  at  the  counters  of  the  banks,  banking  associations, 
or  individual  bankers  issuing  them,  for  redemption  and  payment,  in  the  manner 
provided  by  law,  or  as  often  at  least  as  once  in  each  successive  week,  when  more 
than  the  sum  of  $10,000  is  held  by  said  incorporated  banks,  banking  associations, 
or  individual  bankers. 

Sec.  2.  If  either  of  such  banks,  banking  associations,  or  bankers  holding  such 
circulating  notes,  shall  elect  to  present  the  same  for  redemption  and  payment  at 
the  counters  of  the  banks,  banking  associations,  or  bankers  issuing  them,  it  or  he 
shall  cause  a written  or  printed  notice  of  such  election,  attested  by  the  signature 
of  the  president  or  cashier  of  the  bank,  banking  association,  or  banker  so  holding 
them,  under  the  seal  of  such  bank,  banking  association,  or  banker,  that  it  or  he 
will  thereafter  seal  and  present  such  notes,  and  all  of  them,  that  it  or  he  shall 
have  on  hand  at  the  time  of  such  sealing,  at  the  counter  of  the  bank,  banking 
association,  or  banker  issuing  them,  for  r^emption  and  payment  as  often  at  least 
as  once  in  each  successive  week, — to  be  redeemed  and  paid  in  the  manner  i^uired 
by  law  ; and  when  such  notice  shall  have  been  given  such  notes  so  received  by 
such  banks,  banking  associations,  and  bankers  aforesaid,  giving  such  notice,  shall 
thereafter  be  presented  at  such  counters  and  not  elsewhere,  for  redemption  and 
payment,  until  a further  notice  of  ten  days  shall  be  given  in  the  manner  above 
provided,  that  such  notes  will  thereafter  be  presented  for  redemption  and  payment 
to  the  lawful  redeeming  agent  aforesaid,  within  the  times  and  upon  the  teruM 

Eibed  by  law.  But  nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  construed  to  prohibit 
, banking  associations,  and  individual  bankers  from  redeeming,  presenting, 
holding,  pledging,  or  exchanging  each  others’  circulating  notes  in  the  manner, 
within  the  times,  and  upon  such  terms  as  they  may  agree  upon,  or  may  heretofore 
have  agreed  upon,  and  as  shall  be  conformable  to  pre-existing  laws. 

Sec.  3.  Every  incorporated  bank,  banking  association,  and  individual  banker, 
who  shall  knowingly  and  willfully  neglect  or  refuse  to  comply  with  the  provisions 
of  this  act  shall  forfeit  and  pay  the  sum  of  one  thousand  dollars,  to  be  sued  for 
and  recovered  in  the  name  of  the  people  of  the  State  of  New  York  in  any  court 
having  con^tent  jurisdiction. 

Sec.  4.  This  act  shall  take  eflect  on  the  first  day  of  J une,  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  fifty-seven. 

{(METHODS  OF  GOMPUTINO  INTEREST.” 

Frbkman  Hunt,  Esq.,  Editor  of  the  Merchant  i/agactns,  etc : — 

Dear  Sir  : — Your  correspondent,  S.  0.,”  occupies  three  pages  of  your 
May  number  with  an  article  entitled  “ Methods  of  Computing  Interest,”  in  the 
course  of  which,  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  a short  rule,  he  asks,  “ what  is  the 
interest  of  $630  for  eighty-one  days,  at  nine  per  cent  ?”  and  proceeds  to  solve  that 
equation  by  the  use  of  twenty-three  figures.  Practical  people,  who  have  much  to 
do,  would  think  it  hardly  worth  while  to  take  so  much  trouble,  but  would  work 
mentally  thus  : — two  months  and  twenty-one  days,  at  six  per  cent,  is  equal  to  one 
and  one-third  per  cent  and  one-sixtieth  of  one  per  cent,  (or  one  and  one-third  per 
cent,  and  for  the  odd  day,  ten  cents,)  which,  on  $630,  is  seen  at  once  to  be  $8  60, 
to  which  add  one-half  for  the  three  per  cent  extra,  and  you  get  $12  75.  This 
simple  calculation  is  easily  and  accurately  performed  mentally,  and  without  em- 
ploying more  figures  than  those  that  represent  the  result — ^in  the  present 
Boston,  May  T,  1857.  OLD  BAPH). 
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LAWS  OF  ILLINOIS  RELATIHG  TO  IHTERBST. 

The  Legidatnre  of  Illinois,  at  their  session  of  1857,  passed  the  two  following 
acts — the  first  amending  Chapter  53  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  1845,  and  the 
second  amending  the  interest  laws  of  the  State.  Both  acts  are  now  in  force ; — 

aN  ACT  TO  AMEND  CHAPTER  53  OF  THE  REVISED  STATUTES  OF  1845. 

Ssa  1.  That  from  and  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  the  rate  of  interest  upon 
all  contracts  and  agreements,  written  or  verbal,  express  or  implied,  for  the  pay- 
ment of  monejr,  shall  be  six  per  cent  per  annum,  upon  every  one  hundred  dollars, 
unless  otherwise  expressly  stipulated  by  the  parties,  or  unless  otherwise  provided 

for  by  law. 

Sec.  2.  That  all  contracts  hereafter  to  be  made,  whether  written  or  verbal,  it 
shall  be  lawful  for  the  parties  to  stipulate  or  agree  that  ten  per  cent  per  annum, 
or  any  less  sum  of  interest,  shall  be  taken  and  paid  upon  every  one  hundred  dol- 
lars of  money  loaned  or  in  any  manner  due,  and  owing  from  any  person  or  corpo- 
ration to  any  other  person  or  corporation  in  this  State. 

Sec.  3.  If  any  person  or  corporation  in  this  State  shall  contract  to  receive  a 
greater  rate  of  interest  than  ten  per  cent  upon  any  contract,  verbal  or  written, 
such  person  or  corporation  shall  forfeit  the  whole  of  said  interest  so  contracted 
to  be  received,  and  shall  be  entitled  to  recover  only  the  principal  sum  due  to  such 
person  or  corporation. 

Sec.  4.  Alt  laws  in  conflict  with  this  law,  and  all  laws  providing  for  penalties 
for  taking  of  or  contracting  for  more  than  the  legal  rates  of  interest,  are  hereby 
repealed. 

Sec.  5.  This  act  shall  take  effect  from  and  after  its  passage. 

Approved  Jan.  31,  1857. 

AN  ACT  TO  AMEND  THE  INTEREST  LAWS  OF  THIS  STATE. 

Sec.  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  people  ^f  the  State  of  Illinois,  represented  in  the 
General  Assembly,  That  where  any  contract  or  loan  shall  be  made  in  this  State 
between  citizens  of  this  State  and  any  other  State  or  country,  bearing  interest  at 
any  rate  which  was  or  shall  be  lawful  according  to  any  law  of  the  State  of  Illi- 
nois, it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  to  make  the  amount  of  principal  and  interest  of 
such  contract  or  loan  payable  in  any  other  State  or  Territory  of  the  United  States, 
or  in  the  city  of  London  in  England,  and  in  all  such  cases  such  contract  or  loan 
shall  be  deemed  and  considered  as  governed  by  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Illinois, 
and  shall  not  be  affected  by  the  laws  of  the  State  or  country  where  the  same  shall 
be  made  payable ; and  no  contracts  or  loans  which  have  heretofore  been  made  or 
entered  into,  bearing  an  interest  at  a rate  which  was  legal  according  to  the  laws 
of  this  State  at  the  time  when  the  same  was  made  or  entered  into,  shall  be  invali- 
dated, or  in  anywise  impaired  or  affected  by  reason  of  the  same  having  been  made 
payable  in  any  other  State  or  country. 

Approved  Feb.  12, 1857. 


F1NA5CIERING— HALF  NOTES  P0IN6  DOUBLE  DUTY. 

A curious  method  of  swindling  has  recently  been  discovered  in  England,  which 
our  cotemporary  of  the  Belfast  Commercial  Register  thinks  it  will  require  some 
care  to  guard  against  It  seems  that  a mercantile  house  in  Manchester  received 
an  order  for  goods,  to  the  amount  of  £30,  to  be  sent  to  an  address  in  Masbro’. 
The  order  was  accompanied  by  the  halves  of  two  £10  and  two  £5  bank  notes. 
Calculating  upon  the  transmission  of  the  corresponding  halves,  the  goods  were 
forwarded ; but  neither  the  remainder  of  the  money,  purchaser,  nor  goods,  can  be 
traced.  It  is  believed  that  the  other  halves  of  the  notes  would  be  used  to  pay  for 
another  £30  worth  of  goods. 
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STATISTICS  OF  TRADE  AND  COMMERCE. 


PORK-PACKIHO  IN  THE  WESTERN  STATES  IN  1866-7. 

The  Cincinnati  Price  Current  publishes  a detailed  statement  of  the  number  of 
hogs  packed  in  the  West  during  the  last  season.  The  returns  are  from  September 
Ist  to  February  Ist,  each  season,  and  include  all  the  packing  places  in  the  West, 
exceps  two  in  Iowa — Iowa  City  and  Fort  Madison.  The  following  are  the  main 
facts  of  the  annual  statement,  which  was  prepared  with  much  care  and  labor. 
The  totals  of  the  hogs  packed  in  each  State,  during  the  last  and  previous  seasoni 


are — 

I8SS-6. 

1856-7. 

1855-6. 

1856-7. 

Ohio 

633,697 

488,048 

Iowa. 

172,878 

105,822 

Kentucky. 

428,834 

849,212 

Tennessee 

62,800 

42,811 

Indiana 

482,861 

816.629 

Wisconsin 

89,000 

15,000 

Tllinois. 

481,258 

868,202 

. — 

— 

Missouri 

189,904 

148,241 

Grand  totals . . 

2,489,502 

1,818.468 

This  deficiency  in  number,  671,034,  compared  with  last  season,  is  equal  to  about 
27  per  cent.  As  regards  the  falling  off  in  weight,  having  examined  the  returns 
received  with  reference  to  this  point  very  carefully,  the  following  is  the  result. 
The  Price  Current  obtained  the  comparative  weights  from  one  hundred  and 
twenty-one  places,  and  find  that  the  aggregates  of  similar  numbers  of  hogs,  packed 
at  these  places  each  season,  are  as  follows : — 1855-6,  261,621,260  lbs. ; 1856-7, 
243,146,440  lbs. ; deficiency,  18,474,820  lbs. 

Assuming  this  to  be  a true  indication  of  the  comparative  weight  of  the  whole 
number  packed,  according  to  returns,  we  place  the  falling  off  in  weight  at  7 per 
cent,  which  is  slightly  less  than  the  above  figures  indicate.  Adding  this  to  the 
falling  off  in  number,  the  total  deficiency  is  swelled  to  34  per  cent,  as  compared 
with  the  business  of  the  kasou  of  1855-6.  The  crop,  then,  as  compared  with  a 
few  previous  seasons,  stands  as  follows : — 34  per  cent  less  than  that  of  1856-6  ; 
6f  less  than  1854r-5  ; 36|  less  than  1853-4 ; 4i  less  than  1852-3. 

The  yield  of  lard,  this  season,  is  about  two  pounds  to  the  hog  less  than  last 
season.  The  proportion  of  barrel  pork  and  box  meat  is  greater  than  last  season  ; 
and  of  box  meats — i.  e.,  meats  intended  for  the  English  market — ^greater  by  30 
per  cent  than  in  any  previous  year ; consequently,  notwithstanding  the  pork  crop 
is  an  exceedingly  short  one,  the  quantity  of  bacon  prepared  for,  and  which  will 
be  exported  to,  England,  is  greatly  larger  than  that  of  any  previous  season. 

In  Iowa,  Wisconsin,  and  northern  Illinois,  the  quantity  of  pork  is  not  sufficient 
to  meet  the  home  trade,  and  the  Southern  market  will  be  drawn  upon  to  meet 
this  deficiency.  The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  hogs  exported  from 
the  West  to  the  East,  from  September  Ist  to  February  Ist,  each  season  : — 


I85W.  1856-7. 

By  Great  Western  (Canada)  Railroad  from  Detroit 187.826  147,486 

By  Central  Pennsylvania  R.  R.  from  Pittsburg 40,068  62,008 

By  Baltimore  <6  Ohio  R.  R from  Wheeling  and  Moundsville. . 64,717  69,288 

By  lake  and  railroad  at  Buffalo,  New  York 175,402  258,899 

By  New  York  d Erie  R.  R.  from  Dunkirk  109,719  41,686 

By  Cumberland  Gap 1,860  8,445 


ToUle 629,072  562,760 
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COMMBRCB  OF  BOSTOff  WITH  TAB  MEBlTBRRUfBlII  IVD  INDIA. 

Two  of  the  priocipal  features  of  the  foreign  commerce  of  BostoUi  and  which 
employ  a large  amoaut  of  capital  as  well  as  enterprise,  according  to  the  Journal 
of  that  city,  are  the  Mediterranean  and  fruit  trade  and  the  India  trade.  Of  the 
former  Boston  and  New  York  enjoy  almost  a monopoly  among  American  cities, 
and  Boston  nearly  the  entire  control  of  the  American  trade  with  Turkey  through 
Smyrna,  the  principal  port  of  that  country.  According  to  the  recent  report  of 
the  Boston  Board  of  Trade,  a very  elaborate  and  carefully-prepared  document, 
the  annual  receipts  at  that  port  from  the  Mediterranean  are  about  as  follows : — 


Lead 

168,000  1 

Raisins... . . . . 

800,000 

Brimstoue 

800 

Olive  oil  .... , 

18,000 

U 

, . , ^ .r.«ntArA 

86,000 

8,000 

41 

600 

u 

bbls.. 

Rags 

26,000 

Lemons 

60,000 

Sumac 

28.000 

Oranges 

Figs 

160.000 

800,000 

Wool 

26,000 

In  addition  to  these  articles  a great  variety  of  other  merchandise  is  received 
from  Malaga,  Sicily,  France,  Italy,  Ac.,  such  as  grapes,  almonds,  nuts,  cream  of 
tartar,  argols,  wines,  marble,  oils,  cork-wood,  verdigris,  sulphur,  and  soaps ; and 
from  Smyrna  and  the  Crimea  gums  of  various  kinds,  drugs,  dyes,  and  other  arti- 
cles are  constantly  being  exported  to  Boston.  For  many  of  these  articles  Boston 
is  the  sole  place  of  purchase ; and  from  that  city  the  articles  are  shipped  to  all 
parts  of  the  country.  The  fruit  trade  is  especially  large,  and  is  constantly  in- 
creasing. Boston  furnishes  New  York  with  her  supplies  of  Mediterranean  fruit, 
and  is  the  great  market  where  the  extensive  manufacturing  establi^ments  of 
New  England  obtain  their  supplies  of  imported  drugs,  dyes,  wool,  sumac,  Ac. 

The  India  trade,  which  formerly  centered  in  Salem  as  its  principal  mart,  has 
been  in  a great  measure  diverted  to  Boston  and  New  York.  Salem  still  has  a 
large  interest  in  trade,  but  most  of  her  vessels  are  fitted  from,  and  arrive  at,  Bos- 
ton and  New  York.  The  East  India  and  Pacific  trade  of  the  United  States  em- 
ploys, in  all  its  various  branches,  at  the  present  time,  some  six  hundred  ships  and 
barks.  At  least  two-thirds  of  these  vessels  are  owned  in  Boston  and  New  York, 
and  many  of  the  remaining  third  at  ports  east  of  Boston,  in  Massachusetts  and 
Maine.  The  extent  of  Boston  traffic  with  India,  says  the  above-mentioned  re- 
port, may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  one  hundred  and  nine  ships  are  expected 
at  this  port  from  Calcutta  alone,  previous  to  the  first  of  next  August.  The  sale 
of  heavy  bulky  kinds  of  East  India  goods  has  greatly  increased  within  a few 
years,  in  consequence  of  the  enormous  growth  of  our  manufactures  and  general 
trade.  For  several  years  there  has  been  received  at  the  port  of  Boston  nearly 
as  many  bushels  of  linseed  os  of  Indian  corn.  The  foU owing  statistics  are  given 
of  the  leading  articles  of  East  India  produce  imported  at  that  port  for  the  year 
ending  September  1, 1860 : — 


Cassia 

.mats  A cases 

60,000 

Lac-dye 

2,900 

Coffee 

Sandal*  wood. . 

64.000 
4,800 

46,600 

28.000 

Linseed 

PcDper 

830,000 

12,000 

90.000 

Onnny-bags. . 

..No. 

Saltpeter 

M 

Ooat  skins 

6,724 

U 

96,000 

Sugar 

148,000 

Manilla  hemp 

61,000 

M 

2,000 

Hides 

7,000 

Tea 

88.174 

Indigo 

8,900 

Tin 

slabs 

6,000 
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This  vast  quantity  of  merchandise  does  not  comprise  all  the  receipts  at  Boston 
from  the  East  Indies,  as  no  annual  statements  are  made  of  the  imports  of  na- 
meroQs  articles  from  Calcutta,  Batavia,  Manilla,  Singapore,  Penang,  Padang,  Ac., 
comprising  jute,  cutch,  shellac,  ginger,  tumeric,  castor-oil,  twine,  rice,  gambier, 
India-rubber,  camphor,  sago,  mace,  drugs,  spices,  Ac.,  Ac.,  which  are  distributed 
to  all  parts  of  the  Union,  and  shipped  to  many  foreign  countries.  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and  New  Orleans  are  extensive  purchasers  in  the  Boston 
market  of  East  India  goods. 


EXPORTS  OF  COTTOR  FROM  THE  UlfITED  STATES  TO  F0RE16S  COURTRIBS, 


The  following  table,  showing  the  quantity  and  value  of  cotton  wool,  the  pro- 
duct of  the  United  States,  exported  to  each  foreign  country  during  the  years  1855 
and  1856,  has  been  compiled  from  the  annual  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury : — 

Exported,  1853-  ■■  » , Exported,  ISSS-  • — ■> 

Belee.  Yalne.  Bales.  Value. 


England 1,506,605 

Prance 470,^ 

Spain 62,198 

Bremen 68,648 

Sardinia. 88,636 

Mexico 26,947 

Austria 18,182 

Hamburg. 18,672 

Scotland 22,469 

Sweden  and  Norway 19,868 

Belgium 28,868 

Holland 11,423 

Ireland 6,079 

Russia. 1,025 

Two  Sicilies Ill 

To  all  other  places 8,863 


2,808,408 

Whole  quantity  exported  in  1866  

“ “ “ 1856 


$56,600,297 

1,906,968 

$81,801,161 

19,086,428 

482,264 

21.196,615 

8,820,184 

138,021 

6,850,517 

2,020,488 

108,064 

4,288.497 

1,288,387 

89,747 

1,696,767 

744,619 

24,946 

628,068 

761,622 

40,149 

1,724,699 

761,572 

84.192 

1.469,768 

928,186 

41,805 

1,686,018 

741,278 

87.624 

1.662,049 

1,042,484 

50,279 

2,198,060 

418,488 

28,789 

1,262,242 

188,817 

89,016 

1,692,964 

48,647 

10,686 

614,161 

4,804 

6,060 

288,218 

849,414 

17,716 

644,761 

188, 148, 8M 

2,991,176 

$128,882,861 

.lln.  1,008 

,424,601 

$88,148,844 

....  1,861 

,481,827 

128,882,861 

Whole  quantity  in  two  years 


2.869,866,428  $216,526,196 


To  England  proper  in  1856. 
“ « 1866 


lbs. 


661,600,918  $66,600,297 

862,611,818  81,801,161 


Total  exported  in  two  years 1,624,162,726  $188,801,468 

To  all  other  countries  in  two  years 835,748,702  $78,224,787 

During  the  last  six  years  the  exports  of  cotton  from  the  United  States  have 
amounted  to  six  thousand  and  four  million  of  pounds,  valued  at  six  hundred  and 
nineteen  million  dollars,  thirteen-twentieths  of  which  were  to  England. 


PORK-PACKIRR  AT  LOUISVILLE. 

The  Commercial  Review  publishes  a table  exhibiting  the  result  of  the  packing 
business  at  Louisville,  of  which  the  following  are  the  footings : — 


No.  hogs. 

Weight 

Av.  wt 

Mess  pork, 
Bbls. 

Lard, 

Lbs. 

1888-7  

246,880 

47,244,948 

192-85 

62,920 

7,867.9»« 

1866-6  

882,864 

68,662,208 

206-66 

88,029 

11,889.760 

1864-6  

288,788 

62,268.908 

186-10 

66,102 

8,918,848 

1868-4  

407,775 

87,169,717 

211-14 

124,879 

18,847,284 
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IMPORTS  OF  BRBAPSTUFF8  IHTO  GRBAT  BRITAIN. 

FBBm  AV  Hunt,  Editor  of  the  Merchant^  Magatine : — 

A Parliameotary  paper  has  just  been  Issned,  showing  the  total  imports  of  grain 
and  flour  into  this  conntrj  for  the  past  year,  from  which  the  following  table  is 
compiled.  It  will  be  observed  that  three-fourths  of  our  total  supply  of  foreign 
flour  were  obtained  from  the  United  States,  in  addition  to  three-fifths  of  the  quan- 
tity of  Indian  corn,  and  more  than  a fourth  of  the  quantity  of  wheat : — 


Conntiies 

Wheat, 

Flour, 

Barley, 

Oats,  Ac., 

Ind.coni, 

whence  imported. 

qrs. 

cwts. 

qrs. 

qrs. 

qrs. 

Russia,  Northern  . ... 

467,617 

24,860 

16,441 

886,187 

61,386 

Russia,  Southern 

291,842 

639 

85,285 

896 

Sweden. ............. 

10,708 

6,884 

200,142 

Norway 

4483 

24 

8,289 

Denmark 

177,216 

8,014 

264,886 

192;612 

Prussia- 

222,681 

256 

72,887 

65,362 

Mecklenburg-Schwerin.. 

62,626 

190 

4,840 

1,211 

Hanover 

8,»17 

2 

8,098 

148,880 

872 

Hanseatic  towns 

137,826 

188,014 

156,028 

66,829 

16 

Holland 

28,179 

2,918 

18,856 

286,808 

2,191 

Belgium 

24,938 

2,470 

1,480 

16,194 

1,622 

France. 

10,007 

69,872 

2,679 

960 

27,668 

Portugal 

14,809 

6,768 

29 

1.417 

Spain 

49,719 

460,828 

10 

Tuscany 

2,166 

12^860 

51 

124 

4,467 

Papal  Territories  . ^ 

47,974 

68 

Naples  and  Sicily 

21,600 

67 

671 

2,860 

Austrian  Territories. . . 

86,684 

1,001 

1,286 

7,228 

80,776 

Greece  

98,134 

1.424 

210,427 

Turkey,  proper 

112,826 

5,819 

112,047 

19,489 

62,711 

Wallacbia  A Moldavia. 

124,671 

11,136 

196,706 

Syria  and  Palestine.. . . 

86,196 

6,293 

100 



584,608 

441 

17,889 

244,692 

9,169 

Morocco 

4,569 

26 

1 

16,766 

61,267 

British  East  Indies. . . . 

90,968 

239 

1,048 

British  North  America. 

111,819 

809,326 

8 

40,036 

28,817 

United  States 

1,279,160 

2,902,707 

8,288 

1,000,871 

Chili 

1,084 

86,626 

1 

Other  parte 

9,480 

11,272 

4,171 

17,907 

82,960 

4,072.888 

8,991,867 

781,412 

1,614,129 

1,777,818 

Quarters  — 8 measured  bushels ; cwts.  112  lbs. 

UrmooL,  March  27, 1S57.  JAME3  M'HENBY  A CO. 


COMMERCE  AND  NATIOATION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

In  continuation  of  the  statements  of  the  commerce  and  navigation  of  the 
United  States  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1856,  published  in  the  numbers  of 
the  Merchanls'  Magazine  for  March,  April,  and  May,  1857,  (vol.  xxxvi.,  pages 
355-359,  472-477,  and  608-615,)  we  now  give  the  statistics  of  the  commerce  of 
each  State  and  Territory  with  foreign  countries,  from  July  1, 1855,  to  June  30, 
1856,  derived  from  the  official  accounts  of  the  Treasury  Department.  The  States 
not  mentioned  in  the  following  table,  viz.,  Mississippi,  Arkansas,  Tennessee,  Ken- 
tucky, Missouri,  and  Iowa,  as  well  as  the  Territories  not  mentioned,  had  no  for- 
eign commerce  during  the  fiscal  year.  Statements  similar  to  this,  for  each  suc- 
cessive fiscal  year  from  1838  to  the  present  time,  have  been  annually  published  in 
our  Magazine : — 
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Total 220,291,148  90,296,187  810,886,880  12,004,619  4,878,969  16,878,678  826,964,908  249,972,612  64,667,480  814,689,942 
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6BEAT  IICRBA8B  IB  THB  TBADB  OF  FBABCB. 

The  London  Economist  furnishes  to  our  hands  a table,  derived  from  an  official 
source,  showing  the  value  of  imports,  the  amount  retained  for  home  consumption, 
and  the  value  of  exports — showing  the  portion  which  consisted  of  French  produce 
and  manufactures  in  each  year,  1847  to  1855,  converted  into  British  money  at 
the  rate  of  twenty-five  francs  to  the  pound  sterling ; — 


— Importotlon*. » 

Total  Home 

^£xpor 

French  prod  nee 
& manunctures. 

tationa. , 

Total  exports 
of  all  articles. 

Year. 

imports. 

consumpt'n. 

1847  

£88,200,000 

£28,760.000 

£41,960,000 

1848  

18,960,000 

27,600,000 

87,440.000 

1849 

40,840,000 

28,960,000 

87.480.000 

42.720.000 

60,760,000 

1860  

81,600,000 

67,660,000 

1861 

48,720.000 

80.760,000 

46,820,000 

60,800,000 

1862 

29,660,000 

61,640,000 

67.200.000 

82.120.000 

1868  

67,800,000 

47,840,000 

60,240,000 

1864  

61,640,000 

66,620,000 

79.680,000 

1866  

68,760,000 

62,280,000 

86,680,000 

The  above  table  shows  that  trade  has  progressed,  if  not  quite  at  the  same  rate 
as  in  England,  yet  in  a manner  which  must  necessarily  absorb  much  more  capital, 
and  adds  another  important  reason  to  those  already  stated  for  the  great  demand 
for  capital  and  its  high  price,  and  also  explains  the  rapid  progress  of  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Bank  of  France.  ^ 


COMMERCIAL  REGULATIONS, 


REGULATIOBS  IB  TURKEY  FOR  PRIBTIBO  AND  PUBLISHIBO. 

The  following  translation  of  a new  regulation  of  the  Ottoman  Government  on 
ihB  subject  of  printing  in  Turkey  has  been  famished  to  our  hands  for  publication 
in  the  Merchants*  Magazine  by  John  P.  Brown,  United  States  Consul-General 
at  Constantinople : — 

DEPARTMENT  OP  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS  OP  THE  SUBLIME  PORTE. 

The  Ottoman  Government  having  established  the  following  regulations,  it 
takes  the  pr^nt  occasion  to  bring  them  to  the  knowledge  of  your  Excellency  for 
the  information  of  American  citizens,  in  the  same  manner  as  has  been  done  towards 
other  foreign  legations. 

All  persons  at  the  capital,  who  are  desirous  of  printing  books,  pamphlets,  or 
gazettes,  and  of  establishing  presses  for  this  purpose,  will  be  obligea,  if  Ottoman 
subjects,  to  make  application  for  permission  to  the  Medselis  Maarif*^  Board  of 
Public  Instroction,”  and  to  the  Zahlieh  Naziraiee  or  Police  Department,  and  if 
foreign  subjects,  to  the  Department  of  Foreign  Affairs,  and  until  these  Depart- 
ments have  made  an  examination  of  the  request,  and  granted  the  petitioner  a 
document  containing  permission,  they  will  not  be  allowed  to  open  any  printing 
pre®.  In  the  interior  of  the  empire,  whether  the  parties  be  native  or  foreign, 
they  will  be  required  to  lay  their  request  before  the  Governor  of  the  Province  in 
which  they  are,  who  will,  m turn,  transmit  the  same  to  the  Sublime  Porte  ; and 
until  its  permission  shall  have  been  obtained  they  will  not  1^  allowed  to  open  any 
printing  presses. 

All  persons  who  shall  print  any  kind  of  books  or  pamphlets  at  the  capital 
will,  if  Ottoman  snbjects,  be  requii^  to  exhibit  them  to  the  Board  of  Education, 
and  if  foreign  subjects,  to  the  Department  of  Foreign  Affairs.  In  the  interior 
the  native  and  the  foreigner  will  be  equally  compelled  to  exhibit  their  publications 
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to  the  Governors  of  the  Provinces,  who  will  examine  them,  and  until  no  harm  is 
perceived  in  them,  either  to  the  country  or  the  government,  and  permission  be 
given  for  their  publicitv,  they  will  not  be  allowed  to  be  print^  and  published. 

Those  foreign  individuals  who  are  desirous  of  publishing  anything  respecting 
themselves,  or  to  publish  a gazette,  will  not  be  allowed  to  (^n  a press  until  per- 
mission shall  have  been  given  them  for  that  effect  by  the  Department  of  Foreign 
Affairs. 

If  any  individuals  act  contrary  to  these  regulations,  and  endeavor  to  print  books 
and  pamphlets  injurious  to  the  State  and  Government,  the  objects  printed  will, 
if  at  the  capital,  be  seized  upon  by  the  Police  Department,  and  if  in  the  interior, 
by  the  orders  of  the  Government  of  the  Province^  their  presses  be  at  once  closed, 
and  they  punched  according  to  the  degree  of  their  criminality,  conformably  with 
the  criminal  code  established  by  His  Imperial  Majesty’s  commands.  Within  six 
months  from  the  date  of  the  present  memorandum,  the  owners  of  existing  printing 
presses  who  have  not  procur^  permits,  or  even  if  they  have  asked  for  them,  will, 
conformably  with  the  preceding  regulations,  be  refused  permission  to  continue 
them. 

As  the  question  of  printing  in  the  Ottoman  dominions  is  now  one  of  much  deli- 
cacy, and  as  it  is  deemed  a matter  of  duty  to  prevent  its  abuse,  your  Excellency 
is  particularly  requested  to  bring  the  same  to  the  knowledge  of  such  of  your  sub- 
jects as  are  concerned  in  the  trade,  or  who  may  desire  to  engage  in  it,  with  the 
strictest  injunctions  that  they  shall  be  closely  governed  by  the  preceding  regu- 
lations. 

Occasion  is  also  taken  of  the  present  to  renew  to  your  Excdlencj  assurances 
of  high  respect  and  distinguished  consideration. 

(A  correct  tronslatioD.) 

(Signed)  JOHN  P.  BROWN,  Dragoman. 

RecUeb  15, 12T8.  i 

March  12,  1857.  f 


WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES  OF  TURKEY. 

0oH8TAimK0PLi,  April  7, 1867. 

Freeman  Hunt,  Editor  of  the  Merchants'  Magazine : — 

Sib  : — I have  been  struck  with  the  varied  nature  of  the  statements,  made  by 
writers  on  the  East,  on  the  subject  of  the  weights  and  measures  of  Turkey.  I 
have  found  it  impossible  to  arrive  at  any  correct  idea  of  them  from  their  opera- 
tions, and,  having  lately  had  occasion  to  make  some  official  researches  on  the 
subject,  I beg  leave  to  enclose  you  a copy  of  the  same  for  publication  in  your 
invaluable  Magazine.  I remain,  sir,  with  much  respect,  yours, 

JOHN  P.  BROWN. 

A TABLE  OF  THE  WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES  OP  CONSTANTINOPE,  AND  OP  SOME  OTHER 
PARTS  OF  TURKEY,  DERIVED  FROM  OFFICIAL  AND  RELIABLE  SOURCES. 

WKIGHTB  OF  OONSTANTINOPLB. 

One  cantar  of  kintal  is  equal  to  batmans,  or  44  okes,  or  100  lodras,  or  17,600 
drachms. 

One  batman,  equal  to  6 okes,  or  2,400  drachms. 

One  kad,  equal  to  14  okes,  or  5,600  drachms. 

One  oke.  equal  to  400  drachms,  or  29,480  American  pounds  avordupois. 

Ooe  drachm,  equal  to  4 denga. 

One  deng,  equal  to  4 tcherkergeys. 

One  tcherkergey,  equal  to  4 bogdaya. 

One  lodra,  equal  to  176  drachms. 

Ooe  tchekee  of  stone,  equal  to  176  okes—or,  vulgarly,  180  okes. 

One  tchekee  of  saffron,  equal  to  170  drachms  of  all  drugs. 

One  teffee  of  silk,  equal  to  610  drachms. 

Ooe  metical  of  ottar  of  roses,  equal  to  drachms  of  all  essences  and  precious 
metals. 
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One  teliekee  of  wood,  eqinl  to  4 eaotare,  or  176  okee. 

Oue  hjrat,  or  eimii,  of  diiunoode  or  other  jewels,  equal  to  1 tdierkergej,  or  4 
bcwdsjfc 

One  bogday,  equal  to  16  bisseha  or  parts. 

DaT  MaAsuaaa  or  ooxsTAanaopLa. 

One  kilo  of  walnats,  equal  to  100  okes. 

One  kilo  of  wheat,  loduin  corn,  or  canary  seed,  equal  to  21  okoa 
One  kilo  of  lioeeed,  equal  to  20  okes. 

Or.e  kilo  of  bempseed,  equal  to  16  okea. 

One  kilo  of  lice,  equal  to  10  okes. 

LIQUID  MKASUaES  OF  OONSTAHTIIfOFLB. 

One  madrey  of  wine,  equal  to  10  okes. 

One  testae  of  ml.  equal  to  8 okes. 

One  oke,  equal  to  f 00  drachms. 

One  testee  of  oil,  elsecrhere,  equal  to  0 to  9 okes. 

LORO  MBASURIS  OP  OORSTARTlROrLI. 

One  ballebee,  or  archin,  equal  to  8 kubs,  or  16  guiraye,  wholesale. 

One  endasay,  equal  to  8 kub?,  or  16  guirays. 

One  ghiray,  (of  Hallebee,)  equal  to  1.6797  American  Inches. 
t>ae  ^iray,  (of  Endasay,)  equal  to  1.68?  9 American  inches. 

One  donum,  equal  to  40  square  archins,  or  1,600  arcbtns. 

par  MBAsuaBt  or  baltohik,  tarna,  samsoor,  and  baumixqa. 

One  kilo,  equal  to  4 kilos  of  Constantinople. 

One  kilo,  equal  to  4 kilos  at  Burgas  and  Kustendgie. 

One  kilo,  equal  to  2 kilos  of  Constantinople. 

One  kilo^  equal  to  2 kilos  at  Smyrna. 

One  eantar,  or  kintal  of  iron,  wool,  Ac.,  equal  to  100  lodras,  or  46  okes  of  880 
dMckms  each,  or  to  17,100  drachms. 

One  oke,  at  wholesale,  equal  to  880  drachms. 

One  oke,  (of  opium.)  equ^  to  250  drachms;  if  weighed  at  Constantinople  it  will 
snW  bri^g  237^  drachms. 

One  eantar,  equal  to  1 26  pounds  American  avoirdupois. 

One  tdiekee  of  goats’  wool,  equal  to  2 okes ; if  weighed  at  Constantinople,  to  1^60 
oken 


WEIGHTS  AKD  MEASURES  COMPARED  WITH  THOSE  OP  THE  UKITBD  STATES. 


WUQBTS. 


One  oke  of  Constantinople,  equal  to  2.9480  American  pounds. 

One  eantar  - “ 129  6 

One  oke  of  Smyrna,  **  2.7600  ** 


MBASUBtS. 

26f  American  indies. 

26f  “ 

29.4 

1.226  “ 

1.6797 
1.6859  “ 

24  parmaka 

One  donum  of  land,  equal  to  40  square  archins,  or  1,600  arebins,  or  8,920  feet,  < 
l,S06f  yarda 

Ooi«in.aTa  op  ths  XT.  8.  or  Ambetoa,  ) 

OagwPAimxoPLa  March  12, 1837.  f 


One  ballebee,  or  archin,  equal  to 
One  endaxay,  ” 

One  archio,  land  measure  ** 

One  paraak,  ** 

One  guiray  of  ballebee,  ** 

One  guiray  of  eodazee,  ** 

Oue  archio,  land  measure. 


I declare  that  the  preceding  table  is  correct,  and  that  it  has  be^  procured  from 
the  most  exact  official  sources  of  this  capital. 

JOSH  P.  BBOWM,  Gonssl  OeasnL 

▼OU  XXXVL — ^HO.  YU  46 
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PORT  RULES  OF  CALCUTTA. 

DsPAsntBirr  or  Stats,  April  S,  ISST. 

The  United  States  consol-geDeral  at  Calcutta  has  transmitted  the  annexed  port 
rules  of  Calcutta,  together  with  a special  role,  being  section  twenty-eight  of  act 
twenty-two  of  1855,  ordering  that  a foroe^pump,  hose,  and  appurtenances  shall  be 
provided  on  board  of  every  vessel  exceeding  two  hundred  *ons  entering  the  port 
of  Calcutta,  and  affixing  a fine  of  five  hundred  rupees  in  case  of  refusal  to  comply 
with  this  regulation. 

The  consul-geDeral  recommends  their  publication  in  the  Merchant^  Magaxine 
and  other  commercial  journals  of  the  United  States  for  general  information  and 
guidance. 

NO.  401. — ORDBR8  BT  THB  LIEUT ENANT-GOVBRNOB  OF  BENGAL. 

Notification. — ^The  Ist  of  July,  1856. — With  the  sanction  of  the  governor- 
genenU  of  India  in  council,  it  is  hereby  declared  that  the  port  of  Calcutta  and  the 
navigable  river  and  channels  leading  to  that  port  are  subject  to  act  number 
twenty-two  of  1855. 

The  limits  of  the  said  port  of  Calcutta  are  as  follows : — 

To  the  north,  a line  drawn  across  the  river  Hooghly  from  the  boundary  pillar 
on  the  north  side  of  Hautkollah  Ghaut  to  the  boundary  pillar  on  the  north  side 
of  Sulken  Ghaut 

To  the  south,  a line  drawn  from  the  boundary  pillar  at  the  southwest  comer  of 
the  house  on  the  river  bank  usuallv  occupied  by  the  superintendent  of  the  Botan- 
ical Gardens,  and  known  as  Garden  House,  to  the  boundary  pillar  at  the  south- 
west comer  of  the  public  Ghaut  opposite. 

So  much  of  Tolly's  Nullah  as  lies  to  the  west  of  a line  drawn  across  the  Nullah 
between  the  two  boundary  pillars  three  hundred  yards  within  Hasting's  Bridge. 

The  limits  of  the  said  port  include  to  the  east  and  west  so  much  of  the  river 
Hooghly  and  of  the  shores  thereof  and  so  much  of  Tolly's  Nullah  and  of  the  shores 
thereof  as  are  within  fifty  yards  of  high-water  mark  spring  tides. 

The  limits  of  the  navigable  river  and  channels  leading  to  the  said  port  of  Cal- 
cutta made  subject  to  the  said  act  are  as  follows : — 

To  the  north,  the  port  of  Calcutta  as  above  defined. 

' To  the  south,  a line  drawn  east  and  west  from  the  lower  floating  light 

A 11  parts  of  the  navigable  channels  called  the  eastern  and  the  western  channels 
and  of  the  river  Hooghly  between  the  said  limits  and  below  high-water  line  at 
spring  tides  are  subject  to  the  said  act. 

PORT  RULES. 

With  the  sanction  of  the  govemorgeneral  of  India  in  council,  the  following 
port  rules  have  been  made,  and  are  hereby  promulgated  for  general  information 
and  guidance : — 

Rule  I.  No  vessel,  if  above  200  tons,  shall  enter  within  the  limits  of  the  port 
of  Calcutta,  or  move  from  one  place  U>  another  within  the  port  between  sunset 
and  sunrise,  without  the  special  permi^ion  of  the  master  attendant 

Rule  2.  All  vessels  within  the  port  of  Calcutta  shall  be  bound  to  take  up  such 
berth  as  may  be  appointed  for  them  by  the  master  attendant  the  harbor  master, 
or  their  assistants,  and  shall  change  their  berths  or  remove  when  required  by  sudi 
authority. 

Rule  3..  All  vessels  above  Fort  Point  shall  keep  their  jib  and  driver  booms 
rigged  in  ; and  all  vessels  within  the  port  of  Calcutta  shall,  on  the  requisition  of 
the  master  attendant  or  the  harbor  master,  rig  in  their  jib  and  driver  booms,  and 
shall  strike  their  yards  and  masts  if  required  so  to  do  by  either  of  those  officers. 

Rule  4.  Every  ship  or  vessel  within  the  port  of  Calcutta  shall  remove  any 
anchor  or  spar  or  other  substance  projecting  from  her  side  when  required  to  do 
so  by  the  master  attendant  or  the  harbor  master. 

Bulb  5.  Vessels  taking  in  or  discharging  ballast  or  any  particular  kind  of 
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cargo  within  the  port  of  Calcutta  shall  be  bound  to  take  up  such  berth  as  the 
roaster  attendant  or  the  harbor  master  may  direct. 

Rui.e  6.  A free  channel  of  240  yards  width  is  to  be  kept  for  ships  moving  up 
or  down  the  river  within  the  port,  and  also  free  passages  to  piers,  jetties,  landing 
places,  wharves,  quays,  docks,  and  moorings ; and  all  vessels  shall  be  bound  to 
move  when  required  to  clear  such  channels  or  passages. 

Rule  7.  All  vessels  within  the  port  of  Calcutta  shall  anchor,  moor,  and  uumoor 
when  and  where  required  by  the  master  attendant  and  the  harbor  master. 

Rule  8.  All  vessels  within  the  port  of  Calcutta  shall  be  moored  or  warped 
from  place  to  place,  as  required  by  the  master  attendant  or  harbor  master  ; and  no 
vessel  shall  cast  off  a warp  that  has  been  made  fast  to  her  to  assist  a vessel  in 
mooring  without  being  rc*quired  so  to  do  by  the  pilot  or  officer  in  charge  of  the 
vessel  mooring. 

Rule  9.  No  vessel  shall  use  any  of  the  government  chain  moorings,  whether 
fixed  or  swinging,  without  the  permission  of  the  master  attendant  or  the  harbor 
master. 

Rlxe  10.  All  vessels  occupying  government  mooring,  fixed  or  swinging,  shall 
be  liable  to  pay  for  the  same  according  to  the  following  scale,  but  no  more  : — 


For  fixed  mooringSL 

From  1st  Nov.  to  S-'^th  May, 
belnjr  7 months. 

1‘er  diom. 

Ku^Mics. 

From  l^t  June  to  Hist 
bclnif  5 iTionthu, 
Per  (liom. 
Uupces. 

All  ve*‘s‘el8  up  to  Itfy  tons  . 

1 

3 

Vessels  from  20u  to  299  “ . 

2 

4 

“ 800  to  899  “ . 

..  8 

5 

“ 400  to  499  “ . 

4 

6 

•*  600  10  699  “ . . 

6 

7 

“ 600  U>  999  ••  . . 

6 

8 

**  1,000  and  upwards  . 

8 

10 

Swinging  moorings 

8 

4 

Rule  11.  No  vessels  within  the  limits  of  the  port  of  Calcutta  shall  boil  any 

flitch  or  dammer  on  board,  or  shall  draw  off  spirits  by  caudle  or  other  artificial 
ights. 

Rule  12.  All  vessels  within  the  limits  of  the  channels  leading  to  the  port  of 
Calcutta  shall,  when  at  anchor  between  sunset  and  sunrise,  have  a good  light 
hoisted  at  the  starboard  foreyard  arm  ; and  all  vessels  under  weigh  at  night  shall 
show  a good  light  at  the  fore  royal  or  up[KT  foremast  head  ; and  when  under 
weigh  in  tow  of  a steamer  shall,  in  addition  to  the  masthead  light,  show  a good 
light  at  each  fore  yard  arm,  the  steamer  showing  the  usual  light  prescribed  by  the 
Admiralty  regulations. 

Tlic  provision  of  sections  12,  28,  37,  and  40,  of  the  said  act  No.  22  of  1855, 
are  hereby  specially  e.\ tended  to  the  port  of  Calcutta. 

W.  QB£r,  Secretary  to  the  Oovernment  of  Bengal. 


ACT  NO.  22  OF  1855. 

Sec.  28.  In  every  such  port  to  which  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  be 
fepecially  extended  by  an  order  of  the  local  government,  every  vessel  exceeding  the 
burden  of  200  tons  shall  be  provided  with  a proper  force-pump,  hose,  and  appur* 
ienances,  for  the  purpose  of  extinguishing  any  fire  that  may  occur  on  board ; and 
the  master  of  every  such  vessel  who,  after  having  been  required  by  the  conserva- 
tor to  comply  with  such  provision,  shall,  without  lawful  excuses,  neglect  or  refuse 
to  to  do  for  the  space  of  seven  days  after  such  requisition,  shall  bo  liable  to  a 
penalty  not  exceeding  five  hundred  rupees. 

For  William,  Mar.  Snpdts.  Office,  the  84Ui  September,  ISOtfb 
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He  2,946  FROM  , THB  OPFICIATINO  MA8TBB  ATTENDANT,  TO  9 

THE  SECRETARY  TO  THE  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE. 

Sir  : I have  the  honor  to  submit  for  the  consideration  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce some  suggestions,  the  result  of  my  experience  of  the  disasters  caused  to  the 
shipping  in  this  port  by  the  violence  of  the  spring  tides,  and  the  freshets  of  the 
season  which  has  just  passed  away. 

2d.  It  cannot  lie  denied  that  the  want  of  a sufficient  number  of  moorings  for 
ships  has  greatly  increased  the  number  of  the  accidents  referred  to ; but  if  the 
ships  had  been  properly  prepared  to  encounter  the  risks  they  must  incur  in  this 
river,  much  less  damage  would,  I think,  have  been  sustained  than  has  actually 
been  incurred.  The  principal  defects  in  regard  to  the  means  of  securing  ships  in 
the  river  which  I have  noticed  are : First,  that  the  anchors  and  cables  of  most  of 
the  ships  are  not  of  the  weight  and  strength  required  to  resist  our  fierce  tides ; 
secondly,  that  the  hawse-pipes  are  neither  sufficient  in  number,  solidity,  nor 
strength  of  fastening ; thirdly,  that  the  windlasses  are  also  of  insufficient  strength, 
frequently  breaking  or  capsizing.  I suggest  that  the  anchors  of  ships  coming  to 
this  port,  any  time  between  March  and  November,  should  be  one-third  heavier 
than  they  now  are,  with  chains  in  proportion ; that  instead  of  one  hawse-pipe, 
there  should  be  two  on  each  side  the  stem,  and  of  great  solidity  and  well  bolted 
down  ; and  that,  for  better  security  under  fours,  there  should  be  a stern  pipe  on 
each  side  large  enough  to  reeve  through  it  to  a bower  chain.  With  regard  to  the 
windlass,  the  officiating  first  assistant  master  attendant,  whose  great  professional 
skill  and  experience  are  well  known  to  the  agents,  owners,  and  commanders  of 
ships  resorting  to  this  port,  thus  expresses  himself: — 

**  It  would  scarcely  be  possible  to  make  a windlass  strong  enough  to  resist  the 
wrenching  strain  vessels  of  above  500  tons  are  exposed  to  during  the  strong  tides 
of  the  early  part  of  the  southwest  monsoon,  nor  the  violence  of  the  freshets  during 
the  rainy  season.  Of  this  fact  there  cannot  be  any  question,  as  the  numerous  in- 
stances of  vessels  putting  back  with  loss  of  windlass  sufficiently  prove.  This  is  a 
mutter  which  merits  the  serious  consideration  of  ship-owners  sending  their  vessels 
to  this  port  during  the  periods  mentioned.  I am  disposed  to  think  vessels  above 
500  tons  fitted  with  riding  bits  and  capstans  would  be  much  less  liable  to  accident, 
and  equally  manageable,  particularly  since  the  increased  length  of  vessels  afford 
complete  space  on  their  quarter  decks  for  a good  sweep  of  the  capstan  bars. 
The  removal,  moreover,  of  the  clumsy  lumbering  windlass  would  improve  the 
seamen’s  quarters,  making  their  accommodation  somewhat  more  comfortable,  but 
this  is,  of  course,  a secondary  consideration.” 

3d.  In  these  views  of  Captain  Hill's  I entirely  concur,  except  that  I trust  the 
comfort  of  crews  will  not  be  deemed  a secondary  consideration.  As  to  the 
mechanical  improvement  of  the  substitution  of  a capstan  for  a windlass,  the 
superiority  of  the  leverage  of  the  former  whenever  there  is  room  for  sufficient 
sweep  of  the  bars  is  so  obvious  that  it  is  matter  of  surprise  to  me  that  so  many 
large  ships  should  still  be  fitted  with  the  clumsy  windlass. 

4th.  It  appears  to  me  that  if  the  ship-owners  were  duly  impressed  with  the  im- 
portance of  providing  ships  coming  to  this  port  with  the  improved  means  of 
security  above  recommend^,  they  would  be  disposed  to  attend  to  the  suggestions 
thus  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  especially 
if  they  were  supported  by  the  powerful  recommendation  of  that  influential  body 
in  whose  hands  1 now  leave  the  matter. 

I have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

JAMES  SUTHERLAND,  Officiating  Master  Attendant. 

KAsm  Attkcdaht'S  Omen,  Kov.  S,  lUA 

The  above  letter  is  published,  by  order  of  the  committee  of  the  Bengal  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  for  general  information. 

H.  W.  L WOOD,  Soeretary. 

Galoctta,  Not.  17,  1854 
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APPUCATlOff  OF  THE  TARIFF  OF  1857  TO  GOODS  IE  BOND. 

There  has  been  some  contrariety  of  opinion  in  reference  to  the  application  of 
the  new  tariff  act  to  merchandise  which  shall  be  in  the  public  stores,  by  which  is 
meant  as  well  all  goods  ih  bond,  on  the  1st  July  next,  withoat  reference  to  the 
date  of  their  importation.  Some  contended  that  the  new  rates  applied  to  all 
soch  goods  in  store  or  bond  on  the  1st  July,  never  mind  when  they  were  imported. 
Others  insisted  that  the  act  limited  the  application  of  the  new  rates  to  goods  im- 
ported after  the  passage  of  the  act.  The  difference  is  a very  material  one,  as 
there  are  in  the  several  importing  cities  of  the  United  States  large  quantities  of 
liquors  stored  in  bond,  which,  upon  the  latter  construction,  would  be  subject  to 
a duty  of  ICO  per  cent  instead  of  30  per  cent.  The  point  in  dispute  has  been 
settled  by  the  following  letter  from  the  Treasury  Department : — 

Tbxabcbt  Dbpabtmbiit,  IfBrch  IT,  185T. 

Sir  : — I have  to  advise  you,  for  your  information  and  government,  that  all 
goods,  wares,  or  merchandise  which  shall  be  in  the  public  stores  or  bonded  ware- 
houses on  the  Ist  day  of  July  next,  whether  now  in  bond,  or  bonded  at  any  time 
mior  to  that  date,  will  be  subject,  on  entiy  for  consumption  after  the  said  1st  of 
July,  under  the  provisions  of  the  act  reducing  the  duties  on  imports.  Ac.,  iq>- 
proved  3d  inst.,  to  no  other  duty  than  if  the  same  had  been  imported  after  that 
day ; but  that  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise  now  in  bond,  or  hereafter  bonded, 
if  entered  for  consumption  prior  to  the  said  1st  of  July,  will  be  liable  to  the  pay- 
ment of  the  rates  of  duty  imposed  1^  the  tariff  act  of  30th  January,  1846. 

X our  obedient  servant, 

HOWELL  COBB,  SeoretBiy  of  the  Tnastaj, 

H.  J.  UMDnxLOy  Esq.,  CoUector,  Ao.,  Neir  York. 


NAUTICAL  INTELLIGENCE. 


or  PILOTS  FOR  VESSELS  VISITIRS  PORTS  OF  THE  OTTOMAN  BOHINIOIS. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS  OF  THE  SUBLIME  PORTE. 

Information  having  been  received  that  vessels  of  war  and  of  commerce,  visit- 
ing the  various  ports  of  the  Ottoman  dominions,  often  need  the  services  of  pilots, 
a lag  has  been  determined  upon,  of  which  the  inclosed  is  a drawing,*  which, 
when  exhibited  by  vessels  of  any  nationality  whatever  visiting  said  ports,  the 
officer  of  the  port  entered  will  take  a guardian  of  the  quarantine  and  proceed  to 
the  vessel,  and  when  he  shall  have  ascertained  for  what  place  a pilot  is  required, 
will  make  the  same  known  to  whomever  it  may  be  necessary,  upon  which  a pilot 
wilt  be  found  immediately  and  sent  on  hire  to  said  vessel. 

Notice  of  this  regulation  has  been  sent  to  all  of  the  employees  of  the  ports  of 
the  empire,  and  the  same  is  now  brought  to  your  knowledge,  so  that  it  may  be 
made  known  to  the  masters  of  the  vessels  of  your  country,  and  they  may,  when 
in  need  of  pilots,  act  in  conformance  with  it. 

The  subj^t  having  been  made  known  to  the  other  foreign  legations,  it  is  now 
communicated  to  that  of  your  Excellency,  and  occasion  is  taken  to  renew  to  your 
Bxcellency  assurances  of  respect  and  consideration. 

Translated  by  your  obedient  servant, 

fibBBban  e,  1878. ) (Blgned,)  JOHN  P.  BBOWN,  DngomBii. 

AprU  1, 1857.  f 


* The  dnsrlng  representa  b red  iUg,  having  b white  aqiiBre  in  its  center,  the  size  of  the  latter  be- 
ing abont  one-ninth  of  the  whole  flag; 
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A1B8  TO  ffATIGATION  ON  TUB  COAST  OP  TB1A8. 

GALVESTON  BAR  BEACON. 

Ao  iron  screw  pile  foundation,  3 piles  at  tlie  angles  of  a triangle,  11  feet  oa 
the  sides.  These  piles  support  a skeleton  pyramid  surmounted  by  an  iron  ball  8 
feet  diameter,  30  feet  above  sea  level ; the  whole  painted  red.  Lighthouse  bears 
(magnetic)  N.  49®  W.;  Catholic  church  (magnetic)  S.  65®  W.  The  beawn 
stands  in  10  feet  water,  mean  tide.  In  running  down  the  coast  with  it  bearing 
to  northward  of  west,  will  carry  clear  of  North  breaker.  A bu^,  painted  black, 
has  been  placed  inside  the  bar  of  Cylinder  channel,  Galveston  6ay  entrance,  in 
2 fathoms  water,  the  light-vessel  baring  from  it  W.  by  N.  Coming  into  this 
channel  from  the  outside,  keep  the  buoy  on  with  the  light  vessel  and  run  over  on 
that  range ; pass  the  buoy  on  the  starboard  side  and  run  for  the  light-vessel. 

Sabine  Pass.  A buoy,  painted  with  black  and  white  vertical  stripes,  has  been 
placed  outside  of  Sabine  bar,  in  10  feet  water,  the  lighthouse  bearing  from  it  N. 
W.  by  N.  To  cross,  stear  from  the  buoy  N.  W.,  passing  Louisiana  point,  300 
yards  on  the  starboard  hand. 

Pass  Cavallo  Bar.  A buoy,  painted  with  black  and  white  vertical  stripes, 
has  been  placed  outside  of  Pass  Cavallo  Bar,  in  4i  fathoms  water.  The  light- 
house bears  from  it  N.  W.  by  W.,  and  with  the  inner  and  outer  buoys  from  a 
range.  By  order  of  Lighthouse  Board, 

W.  H.  8TEVEN9,  lieuL  Corps  Eiiflnssn. 

Qalviston,  Texas,  Febnuuy  18, 1P57. 


MEDITBRRANBAN— SBA  OF  MARMORA— LIGHT  ON  FANAR  ISLET. 

Official  information  has  been  received  at  this  office  that  the  Director  of  Lights 
for  the  Turkish  Government  has  given  notice,  that  on  and  after  the  1 5th  day  of 
February,  1857,  a light  would  be  established  on  the  Fanar  or  Lighthouse  Islet, 
off  the  eastern  point  of  Marmora  Island,  in  the  Sea  of  Marmora.  The  light  is 
a fixed  white  light,  varied  every  two  minutes  by  red  fiashes.  The  illuminating 
apparatus  is  a lens,  but  it  is  not  stated  of  what  order.  The  light  is  placed  at  a 
height  of  132  feet  above  the  mean  level  of  the  sea,  and  should  be  visible  from 
the  deck  of  a ship  in  clear  weather  at  a distance  of  12  miles.  The  light-tower 
stands  on  the  islet,  off  the  east  end  of  the  Island  of  Marmora,  in  lat.  40®  37'  40" 
N..  long.  27®  46'  0"  East  from  Greenwich.  [Variation  of  the  Compass,  7®  20' 
West  in  1857.]  By  order  of  the  Lighthouse  Board, 

THORNTON  A.  JENKINS,  SooretEry. 

Tbxasvxt  Depaetmeht,  OmcE  LioarHOueB  Board,  1 
Waeiukotom,  MATch  5, 1857.  ) 


REVOLVING  LIGHT  ON  CAPE  MORETON— AUSTRAUA,  EAST  COAST. 

The  colonial  government  of  New  South  Wales  has  given  notice  that  on  or 
about  the  Ist  day  of  March,  1857,  a light  would  be  exhibited  in  the  light-tower 
recently  erected  on  Cape  Moreton,  at  the  north  end  of  Moreton  Island,  on  the 
east  coast  of  Australia.  The  light  will  be  a white  revolving  light,  visible  once 
a minute  all  round  the  horizon.  The  illuminating  apparatus  is  catoptric,  or  by 
reflectors,  and  of  the  first  order.  The  bright  face  will  last  15  seconds,  and  be 
followed  by  an  eclipse  of  45  seconds'  duration.  'The  light  will  be  placed  at  a 
height  of  385  feet  above  the  mean  level  of  the  sea,  and  should  be  seen  from  the 
deck  of  a ship  in  ordinary  weather  at  a distance  of  26  miles.  The  light-towCT  is 
of  white  stone,  67  feet  high,  including  the  lantern.  It  stands  on  the  summit  of 
the  cape,  in  lat  27®  2'  24"  S.,  lon^.  153®  28'  56"  E.  of  Greenwich.  Ships  bound 
to  Moreton  Bay  ou^ht  never  to  mistake  Point  Lookout,  on  Stradbroke  Island, 
for  Cape  Moreton,  if  they  will  bear  in  mind  that  there  is  not  a building  of  any 
description  along  the  coast  to  seaward  from  Port  Macquarie  to  Cape  Moreton,  a 
distance  of  nearly  300  miles.  Variation  of  the  compass,  9®  30'  east  in  1856  j 
increasing  about  2'  annually.  By  command  of  their  lordships, 

JOHN  WASHINGTON,  Hydrogr»pb«. 

Htdbooraphio  Omor,  Admiralty,  I 
London,  AlETch  10, 1857.  f 
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UOHT  Of  6REE9  ISLE,  CATAL19fA  HARB0R--ATLA9TIC  OCEAH,  lEWFOUIDLAffD. 

The  colonial  ^vernment  at  Newfoundland  has  given  notice  that  on  and  after 
the  Ist  day  of  March,  1857,  a light  would  be  exhibited  from  a lighthouse  recenUy 
erected  on  Green  Isle,  on  the  south  side  of  the  entrance  of  Catalina  Harbor, 
Bay,  on  the  east  coast  of  Newfoundland.  The  light  is  a fixed  white 
light,  and  will  be  visible  seaward  from  the  deck  of  a ship,  in  a favorable  state  of 
the  atmosphere,  at  a distance  of  8 miles  from  £.  N.  £.  round  southerly  to  S.  W. 
Hie  lighthouse  consists  of  a keeper’s  dwelling  of  wood,  of  a story  and  a half 
high,  with  a pitched  roof,  through  the  center  of  which  rises  a low  stone  tower, 
surmounted  by  a lantern,  the  height  from  the  base  to  the  top  being  32  feet  About 
the  lat  day  of  June  next  this  light  which  is  temporary,  will  be  replaced  by  a 
more  powerful  light  of  the  same  character,  the  illuminating  apparatus  being  a 
lens  of  the  fourth  order.  The  li^ht  will  be  placed  at  a height  of  86  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  and  will  be  visible  through  the  same  arc  of  the  horizon,  from 
B.  N.  E.  round  southerly  to  S.  W.,  for  a distance  of  16  miles.  Green  Isle  is  in 
laL  48®  30'  45"  N.,  long.  53®  6’  W.  of  Greenwich  nearly.  All  bearings  mag- 
netic ; variation,  31®  45'  W.  in  1857,  increasing  about  6'  annually. 

By  command  of  their  lordships, 

JOHN  WASHINQTON,  Hjdographw. 

BTDBOOaAPHTO  OfTICK,  ADMniALTT,  J 
Loai>ox,  March  2,  18j7.  ) 


TBE  BRITISH  WRECE  REGISTER  FOR  1866. 

According  to  the  Register,  the  total  number  of  vessels  wrecked  and  damaged 
on  the  coasts  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  that  year  was  1,141 ; the  total  number 
of  lives  lost  was  469 ; and  the  number  of  lives  saved  from  wrecked  vessels,  1.388. 
The  number  of  wrecks  in  1852  was  1,015 ; in  1853, 832 ; and  in  1854, 987.  The 
increase  of  wrecks  in  1855  is  attributed  in  part  to  the  facility  with  which  returns 
are  now  obtained,  under  the  **  Merchant  Shipping  Act " of  1854.  There  is,  how- 
ever, a great  decrease  in  the  number  of  lives  lost.  While  the  number  lost  last 
year  was  only  469,  it  was  920  in  1852,  689  in  1853,  and  1,549  in  1854.  A very 
gratifying  feature  of  the  return  is  the  large  number  of  lives  saved. 


BRITISH  ROYAL  LIFE-BOAT  IHSTITUTIOB. 

The  total  number  of  persons  saved  from  shipwreck  by  the  British  Royal  Na- 
tional Life-boat  Institution,  since  its  first  establishment  in  1824,  has  been  10,101. 
Daring  the  past  year  the  society  has  voted  £462  in  pecuniary  rewards  to  those 
who  had  saved,  or  endeavored  to  save,  the  lives  of  478  persons  from  wrecks.  Wo 
learn,  farther,  that  since  the  origin  of  the  institution  79  gold  medals  and  577  sil- 
ver medals,  besides  pecuniary  rewards  amounting  to  £10,121,  have  been  voted  to 
persons  for  saving  lives. 


BUOYS  IN  NEW  YORE  BAY,  ETC. 

A.  L.  Case,  Lighthouse  Inspector,  third  district,  g^ves  notice  that  the  spar 
buoys  marking  the  channels  across  the  bar  and  through  the  lower  bay  of  New 
York,  have  been  removed,  and  can  and  nun  buoys  put  in  their  places  for  the  sum- 
mer. Nun  buoys  mark  the  ''Gedney’s"  and  nuun  ship  channels  around  south- 
west spit  to  the  narrows ; and  can  buoys  the  south  channel  across  the  bar  and 
swash  channel  to  main  ship  channel 
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JOURNAL  OF  INSURANCE. 


«A  PBACT1C1L  QUBSTIOI  OP  FIRB  USOIUBCS.’’ 

^wniAV  Hum,  Esq.,  E^or  of  the  MerehanU  Magazine : — 

The  Philadelphia  Inturanee  Inidiigencer,  of  March  16tb,  contains  a reply*  to 
a^oonmnmication  of  oora  in  the  Merchants'  Magazine  of  March,  1857,  respectiqg 
a case  of  fire  insurance  in  dispute  between  the  Delaware  Mntnal  Safety  Insaranoe 
Company  and  ourselves,  and  as  to  the  facts  and  comments  given  in  same,  we  have 
s few  remarks  to  make,  which  we  hope  you  will  lay  before  yonr  readers,  viz. : — 

The  amount  of  stock  of  cotton  in  the  store  at  time  of  fire  was,  as  stated  |1S,685  fT 

Insored $10,000  00 

fjiiiosiired 6,636  27 

After  the  fire,  we  had  the  right  to  have  the  cotton  that  ronained  iir  same  in  a 
damaged  condition,  appraised  by  disinterested  persons,  appointed  by  the  insurant 
company  and  ootaelves,  and  the  amount  so  appraised  drancted  from  the  stock  in 
tte  warehoose  would  have  given  the  loss  by  nre  and  constituted  our  claim.  We 
felt  a delicacy  in  taking  that  course,  as  our  cotton  factory  was  the  only  ^tabliah- 
ment  in  this  city  consuming  much  cotton,  and  the  opinion  then  entertained  that 
there  would  be  more  saved,  induct  us,  after  consulting  with  the  companies,  to 


lott  of  time  to  us  in  the  recovery  of  our  claim. 

It  is  fair  to  be  presumed  that  the  cotton  in  the  warehouse,  in  its  daniaged  con- 
ation, would  not  be  worth  as  much  as  afterwards,  when  it  was  dried,  picked, 
assort^,  and  put  in  bags. 


The  cotton,  after  being  thus  assorted,  was  worth $6,968  82 

The  expenses  to  put  it  in  order  were 1,388  79 

Which  deducted  would  leave $6,578  Ot 


as  the  value  of  the  cotton  as  found  after  the  fire.  If,  therefore,  appraisers  had 
then  made  a correct  appraisement,  we  would  have  been  entitled  to  receive  the 
amount  insured,  $1 0,000 — as  we  lost  besides,  $58  24,  taking  the  cotton  as  above 
at  $5,678  03.  A correct  appraisement  would  not  have  made  any  chan^  in  the 
transaction,  and  the  position  assumed  as  if  the  expenses  of  cleaning,  etc.,  had  b^ 
incurred  to  our  benent,  is  a mistake — the  manner  in  which  this  is  pleaded  is  in- 
genious and  does  appear  plausible,  but  nevertheless  the  assumption  is  wrong. 

The  positive  loss  by  the  fire  to  us  was  $10,058  24.  The  expenses  incurred  for 
restoring  the  cotton  were  made  good  by  the  increase  value  of  same,  and  as  stated 
nnder  an  agreement  with  the  agent  of  the  company,  under  the  belief  that  it  would 
he  to  their  interest  AVe  were  not  benefited  by  the  expenses,  for,  as  shown  abovc» 
if  a correct  appraisement  had  been  made  after  the  fir^  our  loss  would  have  been 
the  same,  and  the  expenses  incurred  afterwards  would  not  have  changed  the  re- 
sult ; and  as  long  as  the  general  custom  of  the  country,  as  well  as  the  wording  of 
fire  insurance  policies,  to  make  good  the  loss  and  damage  by  fire  exist,  we  believe 
tiiat  our  claim  is  just  The  expenses  were  not  incurred  toilhoul  the  consent  of  the 
company,  but  after  an  amement  with  their  agent 

That  a loss  in  Nashville,  involving  some  $72,000,  has  been  settled  on  the  plan 
daemed  correct  by  the  Philadelphia  insurance  company,  does  not  prove  its  oor- 
rectnesB.  The  p^ies  may  not  have  understood  toe  case,  or  wished  to  avoid  n 
suit  at  law,  which  might  have  cost  more  than  the  difiercnce,  and  kept  them  out 
of  the  money  a long  time.  So  it  was  in  our  case.  As  no  legal  decision  on  tlie 
matter  in  point  has  been  produced,  and  a difierence  in  the  amount  of  loss  was 

• PnblUbed  in  the  MerckanU*  Maumtin*  for  ll*r,  186T,  vol.  ixxrt,  ppi  68t  ttU 
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datmed,  we  cannot  see  by  wbat  rij^t  and  propriety  the  Philadelphia  company 
could  repose  our  demand  for  arbitration. 

The  case  cited  as  fbund  in  Pickering’s  Reps.,  toI.  vi.,  p.  182,  in  which  a court 
treated  a case  of  fire  insurance  as  a general  average  in  marine  insurance,  is  not 
analo^us  with  ours.  The  expenses  incurred  there  were  to  save  the  property 
from  fire — in  ours  it  was  to  restore  goods,  after  the  tire  was  extinguished,  to  their 
former  value  ; but  the  above  decision  appears  to  us  contrary  to  established  cus- 
tom in  this  country. 

We  have  sent  a statement  of  our  claim,  after  the  Delaware  Mutual  Safety  In- 
surance Company  refused  to  acknowledge  it,  to  Boston  and  New  York,  and  C. 
W.  Cartwright,  Esq.,  of  the  former,  and  J.  T.  Talman,  Esq.,  President  of  the 
Empire  City  Insurance  Company,  and  Mr.  Tucker,  President  of  the  Jefferson 
Insurance  Company,  of  the  latter  city,  all  considered  good  authorities,  pronounced 
it  correct  in  principle ; and  that  was  the  view  of  the  St.  Louis  Insurance  Com- 
pany, which  paid  the  loss  in  full.  The  facts  and  comments  as  given  in  your  article 
only  show  that  Philadelphia  settles  such  fire  losses  differently  from  New  York, 
Boston,  and  other  places ; but  we  cannot  see  by  anything  contained  in  it  that  our 
claim  was  not  correct  and  just,  according  to  the  words  of  the  policy  and  estab- 
lished usage,  and  other  arguments  must  be  produced  to  change  our  conviction. 

St.  Loom,  April,  1857.  ADOLPHUS  MEIER  & CO. 


MEANS  OF  ARRESTING  FIRES. 

Mr.  B.  J.  Murpht,  of  the  Cork  Chamber  of  Commerce,  in  a letter  to  the  seo- 
letary,  describes  a plan  for  arresting  fires,  which  he  submitted  to  the  Board  of 
Admiralty  above  a dozen  years  since.  The  process  proposed  is  stated  by  the 
author  to  be  simple  and  efiectual,  and  not  to  interfere  much  with  the  machinery 
employed  at  present  It  is  simply  saturating  the  water  discharged  from  fire* 
engines  with  a certain  proportion  of  chloride  of  sodium  (common  salt)  and  potash, 
both  cheap  articles,  and  indeed  the  former  alone  will  be  found  quite  effectual  in 
ail  ordinary  cases.  The  proportion  of  those  ingredients  to  be  employed  may  vary 
from  one-tenth  to  one  thirteenth  of  the  weight  of  the  water  so  discharged,  of  which 
it  will  be  found  that  a considerable  less  quantity  shall  be  required  from  being  so 
saturated. 

In  low  elevations,  and  where  the  flame  has  not  reached  to  a great  height,  the 
stronger  impregnation  may  be  used  to  advantage ; but  when  the  flame  has  arrived 
at  a considerable  elevation,  the  weaker  impregnation  can  only  be  employed,  arising 
from  the  greater  resistance  of  the  air,  the  increased  weight  of  the  materials,  and 
the  augmented  difficulty  of  the  stronger  impregnation  passing  through  the  valves 
of  the  fire-engine — ^though  even  then  it  can  be  successfully  discharged  to  attack 
tiie  flame  at  its  root  or  base,  which  is,  perhaps,  the  best  coarse  to  adopt  in  all 
sndi  cases. 

A fireman,  in  his  ordinary  dress,  simply  armed  with  an  elastic  tube  conveying 
this  stronger  impregnation,  may  boldly  and  securely  face  the  strongest  and  fiercest 
flame,  and  make  himself  a passage  through  it  by  commencing  cautiously  at  first 
to  discharge  the  impregnation  on  each  side  of  him — for,  where  it  frdls,  it  not  only 
subdues  the  flame,  but,  by  leaving  a coating  of  the  materials,  it  prevents  it  from 
readily  catching  again  the  substance  on  which  it  previously  fed — the  result  being 
that  the  muriatic  acid  becomes  volatized  and  flies  off,  while  the  soda,  which  is 
ifidestructible,  is  converted  into  a glaze  on  the  surface;  The  root  or  base  of  the 
flame  is,  therefore,  the  point  to  which  the  force,  power,  and  efficacy  of  the  iis- 
pregnatioo,  ought  always  to  be  directed. 
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The  aalhor  also  states : — ^That  he  considers  it  possible  to  extingnish  fires,  more 
especially  at  the  commencement,  and  of  low  elevation,  withont  the  employment  of 
either  water  or  fire-engines,  merely  by  discharging,  by  means  of  a simple  machine, 
finely  powdered  clay,  lime,  chalk,  etc.,  assisted  by  the  air  through  a tube  on  a 
blaze  of  flame. 


THE  UflfDERWRITERS  AT  LLOYD’S,  LOHDOV. 

We  have  in  former  years  given  some  account  in  the  Merchants*  Magazine  of 
that  excellent  institution — London  Lloyd’s ; the  object  of  which  is  to  make  the 
insurance  business  less  perilsome  for  the  underwriter  and  more  safe  for  the  mer- 
chant. This  object,  which  has  been  briefly  stated  by  a correspondent  of  the 
Boston  Transcript^  is  accomplished  by  limiting  the  interest  of  every  individual 
underwriter  to  a very  moderate  amount,  say  £50,  £100,  £150 — rarely  exceeding 
£200 — so  that,  in  case  of  casualties,  the  loss,  instead  of  falling  upon  pne,  is  di- 
yided  between  hundreds  of  the  underwriters. 

Of  course,  in  case  of  the  private  companies  here,  as  well  as  in  England,  the 
large  numbers  of  partners  in  the  company,  or  stockholders,  are  a roost  powerful 
guaranty  to  the  public,  but  in  England,  at  least,  the  confidence  in  their  stability 
is,  for  obvious  reasons,  less  strong  than  in  that  of  Lloyd’s. 

The  advantages  of  seeing  so  much  of  the  insurance  business  concentrated,  as  it 
were,  in  one  room,  are  also  very  great ; and  all  those  among  us  who  have  had  op- 
portunities to  visit  the  London  Uoyd’s,  must  have  been  struck  with  the  simplify- 
ing process  which  this  concentration  has  efiected  for  the  quicker  and  safer  dis- 
patch of  the  business. 

Lloyd’s  Underwriters’  Room  is  on  the  first  floor  of  the  Royal  Exchange,  and 
presents,  especially  towards  the  close  of  the  day,  a most  picturesque  appearance ; 
hundreds  of  underwriters,  insurance  brokers,  merchants,  and  merchants’  clerks, 
rushing  to  and  from  the  room  to  fix  one  or  the  other  matter  before  they  hurry 
away  to  their  suburban  residences. 

But  let  it  not  be  imagined  that  such  a mass  of  business,  all  transacted  in  one 
little  spot,  produces  anything  like  confusion.  On  the  contrary,  with  exception 
perhaps  of  the  closing  hour,  the  gentlemen  attending  to  the  insurance  business  at 
Uoyd’s  might,  from  their  quiet  and  decorous  demeanor,  be  as  well  taken  for  gen- 
tlemanly undertakers  as  for  dashing  underwriters.  With  most  unrufifled  compos- 
ure they  listen,  year  out,  year  in,  to  the  terrible  tales  of  the  horrors  of  the  deep ; 
only  when  the  death  of  some  pet  captain  is  reported  something  like  emotion  be- 
comes apparent,  and  the  benevolent  solicitude  of  the  underwriter  for  the  surviv- 
ing family  of  the  victims  fully  equals  the  daring  of  his  spirit  in  the  transaction 
of  his  business. 

But  another  striking  feature  of  Lloyd’s  is  the  gathering  point  which  it  presents 
to  the  London  merchant.  Opposite  the  Underwriters’  Room  is  the  Merchants* 
Room,  where  newspapers  from  all  parts  of  the  globe  are  eagerly  pm*naed  by  the 
merchants  and  underwriters,  and,  in  fact,  infuse  into  the  London  business  spirit 
that  peculiar  cosmopolitan  tone,  which  distinguishes  the  London  merchant  above 
all  other  merchants. 

The  adjoining  Captains’  Room  is  used  by  the  merchants  and  underwriters  as  a 
lunch-room,  and  frequently,  while  in  one  part  of  the  room  a vessel  is  sold  at  auc- 
tion, in  the  other,  mercliants  and  underwriters  are  freely  mingling  among  the 
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jolly  tan  who  crowd  the  room,  and  seen  friendly  dtscuming,  over  a sandwich  and 
a glass  of  ale,  the  bombardment  of  Canton  or  the  last  news  from  Switzerland. 

So  this  vast  concentration  of  business  upon  one  spot  has  immense  intellectual 
and  social  advantages,  besides  the  economical  and  prudential  features. 

IMPORTAIIT  TO  USDERWBITRRS  AID  FACTORS. 

Among  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  New  Orleans  is  one  of  much 
importance  to  the  mercantile  community,  and  especially  to  commission  merchants. 
The  principle  of  the  decision  is,  that  the  factor  who  charges  his  principal  a rate 
of  insurance  different  fh>m  that  which  be  himself  pays  the  underwriters,  becomes 
himself  the  insurer  of  his  principal.  It  was  the  case  of  W.  D.  Miller  ys.  C.  A 
G.  B.  Tate,  which  we  subjoin  as  follows ; — 

WilliM  D.  Miller,  appellee,  r*.  C.  & G.  B.  Tate,  appellants — Buchanan,  J. — 
The  plaintiff,  a tobacco  manufacturer  in  Lynchburg,  Virginia,  sues  defendants, 
commission  merchants  in  New  Orleans,  for  the  value  of  certain  tobacco,  shipped  by 
the  former  at  various  times  to  the  latter,  for  sale  on  commission,  and  which  was 
p^tly  damaged  or  destroved  by  a fire  which  consumed  the  store  of  defendants, 
March  16th,  1854.  In  effecting  insurance  upon  the  tobacco  in  the  manner  they 
did,  by  charging  one- quarter  of  one  per  cent  j^r  month,  a rate  different  from  that 
which  they  paid  the  underwriters,  defendants  are  not  to  be  considered  the  agents 
of  plaintiff,  but  they  themselves  become  his  insurers,  and  must  be  held  liable  to 
him  as  such.  Judgment  reversed,  and  judgment  rendered  in  favor  of  plaintiff 

Two  other  cases  against  the  same  defendants  and  involving  the  same  principle, 
were  similarly  decid^. 
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COPPER  MIIIIQ  AROUND  LAKE  SUPERIOR  DURINO  1856. 

We  are  indebted  to  James  A.  Dupes,  Rsq.,  of  the  firm  of  Dupee,  Perkins  A 
Bayles,  stock  and  bill  brokers,  Boston,  for  the  subjoined  account  of  the  mining 
operations  in  the  Lake  Superior  region  for  the  year  1856.  It  is  nearly  thirteen 
years  since  the  commencement  of  mining  operations  by  organized  companies  at 
Lake  Superior.  Notwithstanding  but  two  mines  have  as  yet  paid  dividends, 
public  interest  in  the  adventures  in  that  region  is  constantly  increasing,  so  that 
skill  in  the  economical  management  of  every  department  of  mining  is  sure  to 
follow  year  by  year.  But  while  it  is  quite  probable  the  mistakes  in  American 
mining  have  been,  relatively,  as  few  as  those  made  in  other  countries,  we  have 
n^;lected  means  within  our  reach  which,  rightly  used,  would  have  placed  os  much 
sooner  on  the  road  to  remunerative  results.  It  was  ascertained,  for  instance,  long 
mnoe,  that  many  of  the  mines  must  depend  for  profits  on  stamp-work ; and  yet, 
up  to  this  very  time,  but  a single  mining  agent  ascertains,  monthly,  the  exact 
proportion  of  copper  in  a ton  of  stamp-stuff,  and  knows  to  a grain,  by  accurate 
analysis,  the  value  of  the  material  he  sends  to  market.  There  has  been,  in  the 
aggr^ate,  no  deficiency  in  capital,  but  a waste  of  it  in  distriboting  it  over  dis- 
tricts remote  from  navigation,  and  almost  inaccessible  for  transportation,  except 
in  the  winter  season.  In  a word,  there  has  been,  in  an  eminent  degree,  the  same 
lack  of  good  judgment  and  good  management  that  proverbially  characterizes  the 
operations  of  joint-stock  companies. 

The  former  success  of  the  leading  manufacturing  corporations  of  New  England 
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may  be,  in  a good  measare,  attributed  to  a mutual  acknowledgment  of  a barmony 
of  interests.  Discoveries,  inventions,  and  improvements,  made  by  one,  were  for 
the  benefit  of  all.  The  mining  adventures  of  Lake  Superior  require,  on  the  part 
of  every  man  interested,  a similar  acknowledgment.  Every  discovery  in  the 
geology  of  the  district,  every  improvement  in  machinery,  and  every  new  method 
in  details  of  mining,  should  be  communicated  without  delay  to  every  location. 
Uniformity  of  wages,  freights,  and  prices  of  supplies,  as  far  as  the  nature  of  such 
matters  permits,  should  everywhere  prevail.  To  this  end,  shareholders  should 
insist  on  periodical  meetings  of  the  managers  of  the  mines,  and  they  should  allow 
no  man  to  hold  a responsible  position  who  is  not  wiHing  to  be  taught  by  the  ex- 
perience of  others. 

The  amount  of  copper  raised  from  the  mines  at  Lake  Superior,  during  the  year 
1856,  has  not  been  ascertained,  nor  can  it  be  exactly  estimated.  Many  of  the 
mines  allow  their  stamp-stuff  to  accumulate  during  the  winter,  undressed,  being 
satisfied  that  the  delay  of  preparation  for  market  is  more  than  compensated  by 
the  saving  of  fuel,  and  by  devoting  the  same  amount  of  labor  to  the  opening  of 
the  mine  for  stopping  in  warmer  weather. 

The  figures  below  are  partially  estimated,  but  are  probably  less  than  the  truth. 
They  do  not  show  the  relative  increase  of  product,  but  only  the  increase  of  ship- 
ments in  1856  over  1855.  One  hundred  and  seventy-eight  tons  shipped  from 
Ontonagon  in  1866,  were  known  to  have  been  left  over  at  that  port  in  1855  ; 
and,  undoubtedly,  more  or  less  of  the  shipments  from  the  other  districts  in  1856, 
were  indebted  to  1856.  The  navigation  last  year  was  prolonged  to  a later  period 
than  usual — allowing,  up  to  November  15th,  at  least  the  clearing  out  of  all  the 
copper  prepared  for  market. 

The  following  tables  are  digests,  with  slight  corrections,  from  more  elaborate 
ones  prepared  for  the  Lake  Superior  Miner,  by  Mr.  Brunschweiler,  of  Ontonagon* 
and  Capt.  Pauli,  of  the  North  American  Mine,  and  from  official  statements ; — 


SHIPMENT  OP  BOUGH  COPPER,  IN  TONS,  FOR  1856. 


BbLand 


From  Ontonagon. 

Mass. 

stamp. 

Total 

Adventure 

27 

118 

145 

Aztec. 

16 

40i 

55i 

Douglas  Houghton 

i 

8i 

9 

Evergreen. 

16 

19i 

Flint  Steel  River. . 

... 

2 

2 

Forest 

1 

49 

60 

J.  R.  Orout 

. . . 

2 

2 

Mass. 

10 

8 

18 

Merchant. 

... 

i 

i 

Minnesota 

1,861 

497 

1,868 

National 

66 

60 

115 

Nebraska 

11 

22 

88 

Norwich 

71 

45 

116 

Ohio 

... 

i 

Ohio  Trap  Rock. . 

... 

4i 

Peninsula  ....... 

... 

i 

i 

Ridge  

4 

58 

62 

Rockland 

91i 

108 

199i 

Toltec.. 

11 

49 

60 

Windsor. 

6 

16 

22 

II 

1,099 

2,767 

Ma88,bMT«l 

From  Keweenaw  Point.  and  atunp^ 

Central 68 

Cliff  (Pittsburg  and  Boetoo). . 1 ,64 8 

Connecticut 82 

Copper  Falls 164 

Fulton 2 

North  American 828 

North- MV  estem 15 

Phesnix 11 

2,128 

From  Portage  Lake. 

Isle  Royale 228 

Huron 22 

Pewabic 88 

Portage 101 

Quiocy. 20 

462 

Total  ihipmeats.  1868.  185& 


From  Neweenaw  Poiut.  2,128  2,246 
From  Portage  Lake ....  462  815 


6,867  4,584 
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TOHS  OP  OOPPBB  KAISBD  PBOM  THE  MINNESOTA,  OUFP,  AND  ROCKLAND  MINES, 

IN  1856. 


Minne- 

Bock- 

Hinno- 

Rodt- 

•Ota. 

ant 

land. 

sota. 

ant 

land. 

January 

169 

120 

, , 

August 

155 

164 

88 

NpKniAfy^  ,,,,,, 

163 

127 

26 

September..  • . • • • 

150 

146 

41 

March..! 

166 

145 

October 

164 

146 

82 

Aoril 

159 

150 

November 

156 

124 

28 

Mky..;:. 

158 

141 

16 

December 

160 

120 

24 

June 

152 

140 

20 

— 

— 

July 

158 

184 

80 

1859 

1647 

245 

MINING  MACHINERY  AT 

THB  MINES  OP  LAKE  SUPERIOR, 

JANUARY  1,  1857. 

Ea- 

Horso 

Heads  1 

En- 

Horse 

Heads 

K«weciiaw  Point. 

ginea 

power,  st'mpa. 

OntonagozL 

ginea  power,  st'mpa. 

Cliff. 

6 

2091 

24 

Fore?t • . 

8 

76 

24 

Copper  Falla 

5 

110 

m-m  j 
60 

Ohio  Trap  Rock. . 

1 

26 

24 

Keweenaw 

1 

20 

16 

Mionesota 

4 

182 

12 

North  American^. . 

6 

1161 

20 

Norwich 

1 

21 

16 

North-West 

2 

68 

16 

Ridge 

..  2 

49 

8 

North- Weatem. . . . 

2 

68 

16 

Rockland 

1 

28 

12 

PhcBoiz 

1 

51 

12 

Tultec 

8 

98 

82 

Snrpmit.  ......... 

2 

14 

8 

Windsor. 

..  1 

21 

12 

Star 

1 

— 

16 

601 

140 

26 

6611 

162 

The  aggregate  cost  of  the  steam-CDgincs  is  estimated  at  $308,700.  Of  the 
tweoty-six  at  Keweenaw  Point,  three  are  portable  engines.  At  Copper  Falls 
the  stamp-heads  are  put  down  as  fifty,  while  two  of  them,  (Ball’s  machinery,)  are 
actually  equal  to  fifty  of  the  old  style.  Each  stamp-head  should  pulverize  2,000 
pounds  of  rock  in  twenty-four  hours ; so  that,  reckoning  Ball’s  stamps  equal  to 
fifty  heads,  the  aggregate  machinery  at  the  lake  should  crush  392  tons,  of  2,000 
pounds,  per  diem — equal,  at  one-and  a-half  per  cent,  to  nearly  six  tons  of  fine 
copper.  The  Phoenix  Company’s  stamps  are  run  by  water-power. 

The  total  product  shipped  from  Lake  Superior  in  1856,  reduced  to  ingot  cop- 
per, results  in  not  less  t^n  3,600  tons,  of  2,000  pounds — worth,  at  twenty-five 
cents,  $1,800,000. 


FACTORIES  IR  THB  UNITED  KINGDOM. 

In  a return  just  published,  it  appears  that  the  grand  total  number  of  the  facto- 
ries in  the  United  Kingdom  amounts  to  5,177 — viz.,  4,432  in  England  and  Wales, 
530  in  Scotland,  and  155  in  Ireland.  The  total  number  of  spindles  is  33,503,580, 
and  of  power  looms  369,205.  The  amount  of  moving-power  is  137,711  by  steam, 
and  23,724  by  water.  The  total  number  employed  includes  273,137  males,  and 
409,360  females,  making  together  683,497.  There  are  24,537  males,  and  21,534 
females,  under  13  years  of  age,  attending  school ; 1,253  males,  and  4,448  females, 
between  11  and  13  years  of  age,  in  silk-throwing  mills ; 70,247  males,  between  13 
and  18  years  of  age ; 383,378  females,  above  13  years  of  age ; and  176,400  males, 
above  11  years  of  age.  There  are  in  the  United  Kingdom  460  silk  factories, 
417  flax  factories,  525  worsted  factories,  1,605  woolen  factories,  and  2,210  cotton 
factories.  Of  the  cotton  factories,  986  are  employed  in  spinning,  460  in  weaving, 
and  652  in  both  spinning  and  weaving.  The  cotton  factories  employ  379,213 
hands ; the  woolen,  79,091  ; the  worsted,  87,794 ; the  flax,  80,262  ; and  the  silk 
isM^tories,  56,137  hands. 
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BEW  METHOD  OF  MAKIJIO  PERFUMES. 

According  to  the  Baltimore  Pairiot,  a discoveiy  has  recently  been  made  in 
France  which  bids  fair  to  revolutionize  the  perfumery  business.  Already  ar- 
rangements have  been  made  to  carry  it  out  on  an  extensive  scale  in  Algeria.  It 
had  its  origin  in  the  analytical  examination  of  wheat  by  a French  chemist,  M. 
Millon.  That  gentleman  found  that,  by  means  of  ether,  he  could  dissolve  out  of 
the  grains  or  flour  of  wheat  a peculiar  substance,  which  retained  for  years  the 
odor  of  the  grain  in  a concentrated  forn. 

This  fact  gave  him  a hint,  which  he  has  acted  on,  until  he  has  finally  projected 
a process  that  cannot  fail  to  be  of  great  consequence  to  his  native  country.  A 
nation  that  exports  six  millions  of  dollars  in  perfumery,  besides  consuming  a 
large  amount  of  it  at  home,  ought  to  be  grateful  for  any  improvement  in  so  im- 
portant a branch  of  industry.  The  attention  of  perfumers  has  long  been  turned 
to  this  subject,  and  many  substances  have  been  employed  by  them,  which  are  not 
especial  favorites  with  those  who  use  the  exlracLs  and  eau  des  milleJUurs.  Indeed, 
we  would  not  advise  our  lady  friends  to  enter  too  minutely  into  the  study  of  the 
origin  of  those  balmy  odors  which  they  so  much  admire.  In  such  matters  as 
these.  Pope’s  line  is  most  emphatically  true — 

**  Where  ignorance  Is  bliss,  'Us  folly  to  be  wise." 

It  is  not  merely  the  cost  of  the  distillation  of  the  aromatic  principle  from 
flowers  which  has  caused  the  manufacturer  to  look  to  other  sources  for  his  supply. 
The  great  difficulty  of  preserving  these  delicate  odors  during  the  process  of  dis- 
tillation has  had  its  influence.  Rose  water,  for  example,  as  everybody  knows, 
does  not  preserve  the  delicious  fragrance  of  the  fresh  flower  damp  with  the  dews 
of  morning.  It  results  only  from  the  odor  of  the  dead  and  withered  petals,  the 
same  change  in  the  aromatic  principle  having  taken  place  during  process  of  dis- 
tillation which  occurs  when  the  flower  is  allowed  to  wither  in  a drawer.  The 
extreme  delicacy  of  the  aromatic  principle  cannot  resist  the  application  of  the 
necessary  amount  of  heat.  Indeed,  so  sensitive  to  external  influences  are  those 
odoriferous  essences,  that  when  separated  by  the  new  process  they  are  destroyed, 
even  by  the  small  amount  of  foreign  matter  which  exists  in  well  and  river  water, 
while  perfectly  pure  distilled  water  retains  them  for  an  indefinite  length  of  time. 

The  new  process  recommends  itself  as  well  by  its  simplicity  as  by  its  greater 
excellence.  It  consists  in  exhausting  the  fresh  flowers  by  some  solvent,  such  aa 
ether  or  sulphuret  of  carbon.  If  the  action  is  complete,  the  flowers  are  com- 
pletely deprived  of  their  odorous  principle,  which  is  found  in  the  ether.  This 
being  distilled  off,  leaves  a residue  either  solid  or  semi-fluid,  which  contains  the 
aromatic  principle,  mixed  with  some  coloring  matter,  wax,  oil,  and  other  constit- 
uents of  the  flower.  If  these  are  allowed  to  remain  in  contact  with  the  odorifer- 
ous matter,  they  will  eventually  destroy  it.  The  separation  of  them  is  the  difficult 
part  of  the  new  process.  It  is  usually  effected  by  means  of  pure  alcohol,  which 
dissolves  the  perfume  with  a very  small  amount  of  the  other  substances,  leaving 
the  great  bulk  of  these  lost  behind. 

So  perfectly  does  this  process  isolate  the  perfume,  that  the  slightest  alteration 
in  the  flowers  can  be  detected  in  the  result.  The  fresh  odor  can  only  be  obtained 
from  fresh  flowers.  If  those  which  have  been  withered  ever  so  little  have  been 
employed,  the  exact  amount  of  injury  to  flower  will  be  repeated  in  the  perfume. 
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Even  the  time  of  day  at  which  the  flowers  have  been  gathered  will  have  an  inflo- 
eoce  upon  the  result,  so  that  it  becomes  Dece8sai7  to  study  the  habits  of  different 
plants  in  reference  to  their  odor.  Some  must  be  gathered  before  the  dew  has  had 
time  to  dry  upon  them ; others  require  the  beat  of  the  sun  to  develop  their  fra- 
grance. 

Thus  prepared,  M.  Mi  lion  has  found  the  perfbme  remarkably  unchangeable.  It 
k not  r^ily  dissipated  like  the  essence,  but  remains  without  perceptible  altera- 
tion even  after  having  been  long  exposed  to  the  air  in  open  vessels.  So  little  is 
lost  by  this  process  that  the  final  result  represents  precisely  the  amount  of  per- 
fume possessed  by  the  original  quantity  of  flowers  operated  upon,  so  that  it  will 
give  to  the  same  weight  of  &t  or  oil  the  full  strength  of  odor  which  the  flower 
itself  possessed.  

THE  lEDUmT  OF  AIASSACflUSETTS  Iff  1845  AffD  1855. 

In  the  Merchants'  Magazine  for  August,  1856,  we  gave  a tabular  statement  of 
the  aggregate  value  of  the  several  articles  of  commerce  and  consumption  produced 
in  the  commom wealth  of  Massachusetts  for  the  year  1855,  as  derived  from  the 
official  returns  made  to  the  Secretary  of  State.  The  following  table,  derived  from 
the  address  of  Governor  Gardner,  delivered  January  9th,  1857,  shows  the  results 
of  the  returns  for  1855,  contrasted  with  those  of  1845,  giving  the  value  of  the 
product  and  the  number  of  persons  employed,  classified  under  several  natural 
divisions : — 

< 18Si. s . 184S s 


Agricultural  productions 

Value. 

I82.H6M88 

Handa 

employed. 

Value. 

$26,281,468 

Handa 

employed. 

Productions  of  leather 

61.684,680 

79,601 

19,169.788 

49,094 

Pruductiiins  of  auton 

87,904,788 

87,498 

19,488,744 

28,280 

Productions  of  metals 

86,244,117 

28,426 

11,897,244 

10,460 

Productioos  of  wool 

26,646,284 

16,118 

11,260,490 

10,699 

Produccitios  of  the  sea.  

17,884,064 

28.073 

16,649,080 

20,184 

Productions  of  wood 

14,800,228 

18,707 

6,149,862 

9.241 

Vessels,  sails,  and  cordage  • . . 

8,420,958 

6,490 

2,161,411 

1,828 

MifeCelUoeous  productious. . . . 

41,088,889 

87,602 

18,842,692 

24,086 

$296,820,681 

286,810 

$124,785,264 

148,672 

This  table  exhibits  an  increase  in  the  annual  productions  of  the  industry  of  the 
State,  since  1845,  of  $171,085,417,  or  138  per  cent;  while  the  increase  of  popu- 
lation, during  the  same  period,  has  been  but  34  per  cent.  Such  results  are  the 
highest  evidences  of  universal,  intelligent,  and  well-remunerated  labor,  of  social 
progress,  happiness,  and  thrift 


PRlffTIffO  COLORED  DESIOffS  Off  GLASS. 

A previous  number  of  Newton’s  London  Journal  contains  an  abstract  of  a 
novel  and  ingenious  process  for  printing  colors  on  glass,  for  which  a patent  has 
been  secured  by  Henry  Page,  of  London.  The  surface  of  calico,  paper,  or  other 
suitable  material,  is  coated  with  size,  gum,  or  starch,  and  when  dry  the  design  is 
printed  on  it  with  colors  made  up  in  varnish  or  oil.  The  size  prevents  the  printed 
colors  from  entering  the  surface  on  which  the  design  is  printed,  and  when  the 
whole  is  dry,  may  be  kept  rolled  up  until  wanted  to  be  fixed  on  the  glass.  The 
glass  is  now  prepared  by  taking  ofif  its  polished  surface  with  emery,  or  other 
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fiiitable  material,  and  made  quite  rough.  It  is  then  ready  to  receive  a coat  el 
hard  white  varnish,  japan,  copal,  or  other  suitable  body  varnish,  and  when  that 
is  done,  and  before  it  dries,  the  surface  of  the  printed  design  is  turned  down  upon 
it,  and  pressed  down  evenly.  When  quite  flat  the  back  is  wetted  with  water, 
which  softeus  the  size,  and  allows  the  fabric  on  which  the  design  was  printed  to 
come  away,  leaving  only  the  printed  design  on  the  glass.  The  whole  is  dried  off 
together,  and  then  washed  well  in  water,  to  remove  any  size  that  may  have  passed 
in  the  transfer.  The  design  or  ornament  now  only  requires  hardening,  and  this 
is  effected  by  placing  the  glass  in  a drying  stove,  oven,  or  other  suitable  appara- 
tus. Care  most  be  taken  that  the  heat  is  applied  slowly,  and  not  carried  high. 
The  heat  must  never  be  carried  beyond  the  degree  the  nature  of  the  colors  will 
allow  without  injury. 


STATISTICS  OF  AGRICULTURE,  &c. 


FACTS  ABOUT  THE  CULTURE  OF  SILK. 

In  an  article  upon  the  failure  of  the  silk  crop,  the  London  Daily  News  fur- 
nishes some  facts  which  explain  the  high  cost  of  silks,  and  the  cause  of  their 
deterioration.  The  deficient  yield  of  silk  in  France  has  been  caused  by  changes 
made  in  the  food  and  treatment  of  the  silkworm.  Until  the  early  part  of  the 
present  century  the  rearing  of  silkworms  was  carried  on  by  a class  of  operators 
whose  establishments  consisted  chiefly  of  themselves  and  their  families,  conduct- 
ing their  operations  in  their  own  houses.  The  quantity  of  eggs  on  which  they 
operated  rarely  exceeded  two  or  three  ounces,  and  the  yield  of  the  cocoons  was 
usually  one  hundred  and  forty  pounds  to  the  ounce  of  ^gs.  The  chterpillars 
were  fed  on  the  leaves  of  mulberry  trees,  growing  almost  in  a wild  state,  which 
yielded  a limited  crop  of  leaves  of  a smaller  size  and  lighter  color  than  those  of 
the  cultivated  mulberry,  but  much  more  nutritious.  The  result  of  this  was  a silk 
of  very  superior  quality,  but  somewhat  high  in  price.  These  leaves  were  usually 
supplied  to  the  silkworm  feeders  by  agricultural  proprietors,  who  made  it  a busi- 
ness. The  breeders  chiefly  depended  on  their  own  moths  for  the  supply  of  eggs 
for  the  next  year’s  brood,  rarely  purchasing  eggs,  and  selecting,  for  continuing 
the  race,  the  largest  and  finest  cocoons,  and  when  the  moths  were  produced,  pre- 
serving only  those  which  experience  taught  them  were  best  fitted  to  insure  a 
healthy  and  hardy  race  of  caterpillars. 

The  first  change  made  in  this  system  was  by  the  proprietors  of  the  mulberry 
trees,  who  directed  their  attention  to  producing  a larger  crop  of  leaves.  This 
they  accomplished  by  planting  the  trees  in  a richer  soil,  liberally  manuring,  and 
topping  the  trees.  A dense  mass  of  foliage  was  soon  produced,  but  the  leaves, 
although  larger  and  thicker,  contained  more  fluid,  and  a much  less  amount  of 
nutritive  matter.  The  result  was,  the  silkworm  grew  less  healthy,  the  crop  of 
cocoons  less  certain,  and  the  quality  of  the  silk  deteriorated.  The  yield  of 
cocoons  fell  off  from  140  pounds  to  100  pounds,  then  to  80  pounds,  and  even 
lower,  and  finally  the  small  breeders  abandoned  the  business  as  unproductive. 
Next  the  system  of  uniting  the  two  occupations  of  breeder  and  mulberry-grower 
was  adopted,  and  large  numbers  of  eggs — ^from  twenty  to  fifty  ounces — were 
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operated  on,  and  the  eggs  became  a regnlar  article  of  merchandise,  the  smidler 
breedera  finding  it  more  economical  to  wind  off  all  their  cocoons  than  to  reserre 
them  as  the  nnclens  of  fhtnre  broods.  The  ratio  of  caterpillars  to  the  number  of 
eggs,  in  the  meantime,  steadily  diminished,  as  did  also  the  yield  of  cocoons,  the 
silkworm  haring  become  more  liable  to  epidemic  diseases.  Various  precautionary 
measures  were  resorted  to  for  counteracting  these  disabilities,  but  still  the  eril  in- 
cieased,  and  the  yield  of  cocoons  continued  to  diminish  until  this  year,  when,  if  il 
has  not  utterly  failed,  it  has  rarely  exceeded  14  pounds.  Disease  has  become  so 
common  among  the  silkworms,  and  the  eggs  brought  to  market  are  of  so  doubtfiil 
a character,  that  the  small  breeders  fear  to  purchase,  and  are  preparing  to 
lelinquish  the  business. 

The  eyil  is  attributed  to  the  over-culture  of  the  mulberry  tree,  and  the  remedy 
proposed  is  that  the  present  method  of  stimulating  the  mulberry  tree  riiould  be 
abandoned,  and  the  utmost  care  taken  to  select  moths  in  the  most  perfect  condi- 
tions of  health  and  physical  conformation.  Unfortunately,  however,  the  evil  is 
nmversal — ^the  value  of  agricultural  property  employed  in  the  culture  of  mulberry 
trees  under  the  present  system  has  been  fixed,  on  the  supposHiop  that  it  would  be 
a permanent  branch  of  industry,  and  a return  to  the  old  system  would,  it  is  feared, 
serioosly  enhance  the  price  of  silks,  and  therefore  diminish  its  consumption! 

The  great  industrial  as  well  as  commercial  interests  involved  in  the  silk  culture 
and  manufacture  in  France  and  Southern  Europe,  render  a solution  of  the  prob- 
lem of  the  best  remedy  for  the  present  serious  difficulties  a matter  of  great  im- 
portance, and  the  subject  is  being  thoroughly  investigated. 


THE  WINE  DISTRICTS  OF  PORTUOAt. 

A beautiful  river,  flowing  through  a country  planted  with  vines,  and  bearing 
al<mg  its  current  boats  of  eccentric  construction,  laden  with  **  the  blood  of  tlm 
grape  ” — such  is  the  Douro,  in  Portugal,  celebrated  for  the  famous  military  man- 
euver of  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  A tinge  of  natural  romanoe  gives  color  to 
$S1  objects  associated  with  the  vinyard  and  the  wine  press.  We  think,  at  once, 
of  the  purple  and  gushing  clusters,  the  arches  of  luxuriant  leaves  and  tendrils,  the  ' 
ruddy  stain  on  the  hands  of  the  pickers,  and  the  delicions  fragranoe  that  rises  from 
the  rich  braised  fruit  Some  of  the  wine  provinces  of  France  are  eminently  nn- 
pictureeqne,  the  plants  being  cut  low  and  trailed  against  yellow  banks  of  earth 
scorched  by  the  suu,  or  twined  upon  stunted  pollards,  producing  a starved  and 
miserable  appearance.  Even  there,  however,  at  harvest  time,  when  the  pUed 
baskets  pags  from  baud  to  hand,  and  the  merry  people  labor  at  the  most  exhilar- 
ating task  of  the  year,  a bright  tableau  is  formed  out  of  the  most  unpromising 
materials.  The  Foringneso  vioyards  have  a more  imposing  effect,  though  not 
such  as  might  be  imagined  by  persons  whose  ideal  of  a vinyard  has  been  derived 
from  a theatrical  scene.  It  is  difficult  to  combine  poetry  with  commeroe — ^to  pre- 
serve the  lyrical  aspects  of  a plantation,  when  the  leaves  must  be  stripped  off;  that 
the  grapes  may  bang  uncovered  in  the  mellowing  sun. 

The  celebrated  wine  country  of  the  Douro  commences  abont  tweaty  miles  east 
of  Oporto — that  city,  with  its  white  houses,  terraced  gardens,  and  noble  pnblio 
edifices,  consisting  of  cathedrals,  palaoes,  convents,  balls,  galiericB,  and  feotories, 
being  oommaudiogly  sitnated  on  the  slope  of  a hill,  rising  from  the  riraiv  which 
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at  that  point  is  two  huodred  and  fifty  yards  wide.  It  is  navigable  for  one  hundred 
miles  above  the  city,  to  a place  where  the  wine,  which  is  the  produce  of  its  bauks, 
is  shipped*  In  addition  to  its  vast  export  trade  io  wine,  Oporto  possesses  mana- 
fisotories  in  silks,  woolens,  cottons,  linens,  shawls,  tobacco,  soap,  leather,  iron,  and 
the  “snuff,  marbles,  and  minerals,*’  which  represented  Portuguese  commerce  at 
the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851 ; but  brandy  and  wine  are  the  most  important  pro- 
duce of  the  country,  not  less  than  38,661  pipes  of  the  latter  having  b^n  exp(»^ 
in  the  year  1850,  chiefly  to  England.  A duty  of  £34  per  pipe  on  porbwine  is 
levied  by  Great  Britain,  not  a little  to  the  hurt  of  the  industrial  interests  of  Por- 
tugal. Within  forty  years  the  consumption  of  sherry  has  been  doubled,  and  the 
use  of  French  and  German  wines  greatly  increased.  Yet  the  average  use  of  wine 
in  general  has  not  materially  varied  sinch  1826,  though  a diminution  has  taken 
place  equal  to  48  per  cent  since  1801 ; but  it  has  been  made  np  by  exactly  the 
same  amount  of  increase  in  the  use  of  ardent  spirits.  Detrimental  to  Portugal, 
aiso,  is  the  firaudulent  introduction  of  Masden,  Benecarlo,  and  red  Sicilian  wines, 
for  genuine  port,  chargeable  in  England  with  the  same  import  duty,  but  not  vrith 
the  additional  £6  export  duty,  as  levied  in  Portugal  on  wines  of  superior  quality 
to  those  of  Masden  and  Benecarlo.  An  act  of  wise  and  liberal  policy,  on  the 
part  of  the  Portuguese  government,  has  recently  equalized  the  export  duty  on 
wines  to  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  the  trade  has  benefited  accordingly. 

Four  methods  are  employed  by  the  Portuguese  for  the  cultivation  of  their  most 
important  possession — the  vine.  The  old  Roman  plan  of  trailing  it  on  oaks  and 
poplars  is  followed.  It  is  formed  into  terraces,  or  clustered  over  arcades  and 
bowers.  After  the  grapes  are  cut,  they  are  carried  in  large  open  baskets  to  the 
stone  troughs,  in  which  they  are  trodden. 

About  twenty-one  baskets  usually  yield  a pipe  of  wine.  If  a rich  wine  is  re- 
quired, the  fermentation  is  checked  and  brandy  added ; if  a dry  and  pure  wine, 
ibe  fenneotatioD  b allowed  to  take  its  natural  course,  and  a very  small  quantity 
of  brandy  will  suffice  io  keep  the  wine  in  a sound  and  improving  state. 

Brandy  b sometimes  floated  on  the  surface  of  the  wine  to  keep  it  from  the  ac- 
tion of  the  air ; olive  oil,  also,  b occasionally  used  for  the  same  purpose,  but  b 
not  found  so  effectual.  Fifteen  kinds  of  grapes  are  among  the  growths  of  the 
Alto  Douro,  and  thirty-one  descriptions  for  red  wine.  So  lightly  esteemed  by 
the  Portuguese  are  the  fruits  with  which  their  country  is  so  lavbhly  endowed 
that  sometimes  a pipe  of  sound  wine  b given  in  exchange  for  a pipe  of  vinegar, 
or  for  a quince-tree  walking-stick  I The  fact  of  three  cows  bartered  for  a sbep- 
had*s  dog  illustrates  forcibly  the  agricultural  condition  of  the  countiy,  of  which 
an  intelligmit  writer  has  remarked,  “ that  the  one-half  of  it  b half  cultivated,  and 
the  rest  b not  cultivated  at  all.” 

Portugal  abounds,  nevertheless,  in  the  resources  of  material  prosperity.  The 
mountainous  provinces  are  prolific  in  metab,  though  only  one  lead  mine,  and  not 
a single  copper  mine,  be  io  operation.  The  minerals  are  worthy  of  all  attention, 
whib  the  marbles  are  fine  and  ridily  variegated — ^yet  they  are  shipped  to  the  value 
of  only  £240  a year.  It  b encouraging  to  consider,  ^at  the  innovations  that 
are  taking  place  will  cause  the  past  ruinous  apathy  of  their  social  policy  to  yield 
to  increased  activity.  An  important  evidence  of  thb  is  the  fiict,  lhat  though,  in 
okl  times,  commerce  was  coopered  beneath  the  dignity  of  the  upper  ranks,  the 
modeni  aristocracy  of  Portugal  almost  universally  participate  in  the  profits  of  the 
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wine  cscbaoge,  of  land  Bpecnlatioim,  and  of  monopolies.  iDstanoes  of  this  awak- 
ening enterprise,  to  an  extraordinary  d^p^  are  to  be  met  with  among  the  oldest 
and  wealthiest  families.  In  snch  cases,  they  are  the  architects  and  builders  of 
their  own  extensive  establishments;  they  are,  also,  the  contractors  for  public 
works,  and,  not  unfi^nently,  for  government  loans.  They  grow  their  own  corn, 
olives,  trait,  hope,  and  vegetables ; rear  their  own  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  and  swine ; 
make  their  own  bread,  wine,  and  oil ; and  reOne  their  own  sugar  and  spirits ; 
fiibricate  their  own  porcelain  and  glass ; tan  their  own  leather ; build  their  own 
carriages — and  afford  an  excellent  example  for  national  imitation. 

CCJLTIVATIOII  OF  TOBACCO  IV  OHIO. 

A few  years  ago,  according  to  the  Dayton  Qazetle,  the  Messrs.  Pease  com* 
menced  the  cultivation  of  tobacco  at  Carrollton,  and  found  the  soil  of  the  Miami 
bottoms  admirably  adapted  to  its  culture ; but  the  cigar  makers  of  Cincinnati, 
refused  to  purchase  it,  as  they  contended  nothing  would  do  for  wrappers  but  the 
Connecticut  seed  leaf;  therefore  the  tobacoo  raised  in  Ohio  was  shipped  to  the 
East  The  Messrs.  Pease  obtained  for  their  crop  about  95,000  per  year.  One 
day  Mr.  Pease  recognized  his  mark  on  a box  of  tobacco  at  the  factory  of  a cele- 
brated cigar  merchant  of  Cincinnati,  and  he  inquired  of  the  tobacconist,  where  he 
obtained  it.  He  was  told  that  it  was  the  best  quality  of  Connecticut  seed  leaf, 
just  received  from  Philadelphia.  Mr.  Pease  claimed  it  as  his  own  raising  and 
pointed  to  his  mark  to  corroborate  bis  statement.  Ever  since  then  the  Ohio  seed 
leaf  has  found  a ready  market  at  home,  and  its  reputation  has  been  yearly  in- 
creasing. The  amount  raised  has  also  greatly  increased.  The  crop  of  last  year, 
raised  in  the  neighborhood  of  Carrollton  alone,  has  sold  in  the  sheds  to  eastern 
merchants  for  nearly  four  hundred  thousand  dollars.  This  forming  a basis,  we 
may  safely  estimate  the  value  of  the  tobacco  crop  of  this  county  last  year,  at  eight 
hundred  thaaeand  dollars.  This  year  a much  larger  amount  will  be  planted  than 
ever  before.  The  average  prices  approximate  6 cents  per  pound,  which  amply 
remunerates  the  farmer,  making  a good  crop  worth  $100  per  acre. 


PRICES  OF  AORICULITRil  PRODUoTS  AND  LABOR  IV  OLDER  TIllICS. 

Tb:  TViTjutv*  reduces  to  doliacs  and  cents  the  prices  annexed  to  the  inventory 
of  the  estate  of  Captain  Thomaii  VV  heeler,  of  ritonington.  Conn.,  in  the  year  1755. 
Wheat  was  621  cents  per  bushel,  corn  33f  cents,  and  rye  44  cents.  Tallow  was 
54  cents  per  pound,  and  cheese  4 1-6  cents.  Hay  94  17  per  ton.  Horses  ranged 
from  910  to  955.  Oxen  were  from  930  to  950  per  yoke.  Cows  from  910  to 
$17.  Sheep  48  cents  per  head.  Fat  ^ i 81.  s’aves  from  92  76 

for  **  an  old  negro  woman,”  to  $152  78  for  “ u u man  named  Cipeo.” 

Since  reading  the  article  in  the  Tribune,  wc  -kivc  referreil  to  the  travels  of  the 
Duke  de  la  Bochefoucanlt  Liancourt  in  the  year^  17!).*),  1796.  and  1797,  where  we 
have  observed  the  prices  of  corresponding  articies  in  Western  New  York,  as  he 
found  them  at  that  period.  At  Painted  Post,  which  had  then  been  settled  about 
four  years,  wheat  was  **  seven  shillings  a bushel ; Indian  corn  four ; oats  thiee ; 
rye  eleven  sliillings  and  sixpence ; hay  three  pounds  a ton,  although  very  little  of 
this  article  is  sold,  and  that  only  in  the  depth  of  winter.  A cow  costs  from 
eighteen  to  twenty -five  dollars ; sheep  from  sixteen  to  twenty  shillings,  and  wool 
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fovr  duUings  a pound  Laborers’  wages  are  from  four  to  six  shilliugs  a day,  and  ten 
dollars  a month  without  victuals.  Maid-servants  earn  about  six  shillings  a week.” 
The  prioe  of  rye,  as  here  given,  most  have  been  exceptional,  or  may  be  accounted 
for  as  a misprint  At  the  estate  of  Benedict  Robinson,  who  settl^  near  Seneca 
Lake  in  the  train  of  Jemima  Wilkinson  (whom,  by  the  way,  he  already  regarded 
with  distrust)  the  price  of  rye  is  given  at  five  shillings.  Tolerably  good  oxea 
were  selling  there  at  from  sixty  to  seventy  dollars  a yoke. 

At  this  time  the  settlements  were  new,  and  the  demand  for  the  products  of  the 
earth  was  probably  such  as  to  raise  the  prices  in  Western  New  York  above  those 
in  the  older  settlements,  just  as  now  the  prices  of  similar  articles  are  higher  in 
Minnesota  than  in  Illinois. 

Thirty-three  years  ago,  in  Northern  New  York,  wheat  was  seven  to  eight  shil- 
lings per  bushel,  corn  and  rye  three  and  sixpence  to  four  shillings,  and  hay  from 
five  to  ten  dollars  per  ton,  the  latter  being  a starvation  price.  Horses  were  worth 
from  forty  to  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars,  and  oxen  from  eighty  to  one 
hundred  dollars  a yoke. 

The  present  prices  of  wheat  in  this  city  are  from  $1  60  to  $1  80  ; com  is  72 
to  84  cents,  and  rye  90  to  96.  The  rise  in  the  price  of  horses  all  over  the  country 
is  almost  fabulous.  It  is  but  a common  nag  that  is  worth  only  $150,  and  matched  ^ 
horses  go  up  to  indefinite  hundreds  per  pair. 


POSTAL  DEPARTMENT. 


THB  POST-OFnCB  ESTABUSHSIBffT  OF  EU8SIA. 

The  Memorial  National,  of  St.  Petersburg,  gives  the  following  details  of  the 
post-office  establishment  of  Russia : — 

In  1826  there  were  only  603  offices  in  the  country,  now  the  number  is  upwards 
of  760.  The  extent  of  mnnd  run  over  by  the  mail  conveyances  was,  in  1825, 
only  10,000,000  versts,  ^Uie  verst  is  a little  more  than  five-eighths  of  a mile ;)  in 
1850  ^at  extent  had  increased  to  18,000,000.  There  are  now,  throughout  all 
the  empire,  regularly  organized  roads  for  the  ^ost,  with  3,950  stations  for  relays, 
and  a staff  of  16,510  employees.  At  the  stations  there  are  kept  50,000  horses, 
432  reindeer,  1,800  dogs,  and  680  boats  and  barges.  In  1826  the  num^r  of  pri- 
vate letters  conveyed  was  5.000,000 ; in  1835,  6,000,000 ; in  1840,  8,000,000 ; in 
1845, 10,000,000 ; and  in  1860, 12,000,000.  The  number  of  letters  and  packets 
sent  by  the  crown  exceeds  the  above.  In  this  number  are  included  all  packets 
sent  under  the  government  seal,  and  in  this  category  are  comprised  journals,  re- 
views, and  correspondence  of  learned  societies. 

The  Washington  Union  publishes  the  following  interesting  particulars  relative* 
to  the  system  of  **  posting  ” in  Russia,  from  the  letter  of  an  intelligent  corre- 
indent,  who  is  now  traveling  in  Asiatic  Russia.  His  letter  was  written  at 
Irkoutsk,  in  Eastern  Siberia,  at  which  place  he  arrived  on  January  7th,  1867, 
after  a passage  of  thirty-five  days  (including  halts)  from  Moscow.  On  the  route 
he  had  a good  opportunity  to  observe  the  system,  the  distance  being  about  3,426 
miles,  or  some  twelve  degrees  more  of  longitude  than  from  Boston  to  Astoria : — 

This  system  of  **  posting  ” was  originally  established  by  the  government  for  its 
own  sole  purposes — first  strictly  military,  then  followed  the  n^  for  the  public, 
and  finally  for  the  use  of  travelers.  Th^e  is,  from  this  place  to  Moscow,  two 
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hundred  and  ten  Btations,  at  which  six  ^ troykahs,**  eighteen  horses,  are  contracted 
for  bj  the  government  to  carrr  tbo  mail  twice  a week,  at  three  hnndred  mblei 
each  “ trojkah  " per  year.  The  stations  were  originally  built  by  the  government, 
and  a postmaster  appointed  to  reside  at  each.  This  arrangement  compels  the 
contractors  to  furnisn  the  mail  with  the  necessary  horses  and  vehicles ; the  horses 
at  all  other  times  (with  the  exception  of  one  “ troykah,”  which  must  remain  al- 
ways for  the  dispatch  of  government  cooriers*)  are  at  the  command  of  travelers, 
who  carry  what  is  called  a “ pardaroshoa,”  tnat  is,  an  order  b^  the  government 
on  the  postmasters  to  furnish  a certain  number  of  horses  for  this  “ pardaroshua/' 
The  government  receives,  when  delivered  to  you,  one-half  of  a copecte  a verst 
per  horse  for  the  distance  vou  are  to  travel  by  “ post."  This  order, besides  beiiw 
an  absolute  command  on  tne  postmaster  to  furnish  the  horses  which  are  required, 
antbormes  them,  in  case  the  “ post " horses  are  employed  in  the  transportation  of 
the  mail,  to  procure  (commano)  other  horses  from  the  peasants  of  the  villages. 
The  sptem  in  Russia  is  very  complete,  and  seems  to  work  well,  and  is  worthy  of 
consideration  by  our  government  in  case  a post-road  " be  established  from  onr 
western  frontiers  to  California.  The  distance  from  Moscow  to  this  ci^  is  5,138 
versts ; the  verst  being  two-thirds  of  our  mile,  will  give  3,426  miles.  This  is  ac- 
complished, under  ordinary  circumstances,  in  26  to  30  da^ ; by  government 
cooners  in  15  or  20  days,  ordinarily  in  16, 17,  or  18  days.  There  are  210  star 
tions,  or  changes  of  hones.  Tliis  gives  the  average  of  25  vents  to  the  station^ 
that  is,  each  i^y  of  horses  has  to  mn  16i  miles.  Now,  the  government  pays 
to  the  contraoton  300  silver  rubles  ($225)  for  each  “ troykah,"  (three  horses  d 
that  is,  1,800  rubles  to  each  station  for  the  service  of  the  mail ; this,  mnltipUM 

S210,  will  gfive  for  carrying  the  mails  from  Moscow  to  Irkoutsk  378,000  rubles, 
283,000 ) The  regulations  posted  in  the  stations  g^ve  the  passengen  the  right 
io  travel  eight  vents  per  hour  in  the  fall,  twelve  in  the  winter,  and  ten  in  sum- 
mer. This  rate  of  speed  you  have  a right  to  enforce.  As  to  the  courien,  they 
make  all  that  the  horses  are  capable  of,  and  as  many  as  twenty-eight  horses  have 
been  driven  to  death  in  going  once  over  the  route.  The  government  pays  a stip- 
ulated price  for  the  dead  horses — twenty-five  rubles  each.  One  of  the  most  sin- 
^lar  features  in  this  route  from  Moscow,  such  an  immense  distance  over  such  an 
immense  waste  of  country,  is  the  fiict  t^t  it  occun  kas  than  half-a-dosen  times 
that  the  chan^  of  horses  does  not  take  place  in  a city,  town,  or  village.  1 have 
no  hesitation  in  saying  that  I passed  thresh,  between  this  place  and  Moscow, 
five  hundred  cities,  to^^  and  villages.  This,  of  course,  has  been  the  work  of 
time  and  a Hrtmg  government,  because  villages  are  made  by  imperial  ^mmand. 
But,  nevertheless,  there  is  much  to  be  learned  in  this  respect,  and  it  might  be  of 
real  service  to  us  In  solving  the  problem  as  to  a poet-road  being  the  avant  amria^ 
of  tbe  Pacific  Railroad  to  unite  the  Mississippi  with  the  Pacific  Ocean.  In  perr 
forming  the  journey  myself,  I employed  over  seven  hundred  horses,  because  1 fre- 
quently bad  four,  and  sometimes  five,  to  my  sleigh ; this,  with  the  two  hundred 
and  ten  drivers,  and  fifteen  additional  postillions — say  two  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  drivers— at  a cost  of  three  hundred  and  twenty-five  rubles  for  a “ troykah,'* 
or  about  eight  cents  per  mile. 


POST-OFPrCB  DBPARTMEIIT  OF  CA5ADA. 

Tbe  receipts  into  the  Canada  Post-office  Department,  from  correspondence 
with  tbe  United  States  during  the  last  year,  amounted  to  $75,537  28,  and  on  thlf 
tide  $86,817  65  were  collected,  making  a total  of  $162,353  93.  Tbe  value  of  tha 
postage  stamps  sold  in  Canada,  during  1856,  was  £6,071  148. 6d.,  a large  increM 
over  any  previous  year.  Tbe  number  of  provincial  dead  letters  for  the  year 
reaches  the  enormous  extent  of  110,915 ; of  dead  letters  originating  in  the  United 
States  and  transmitted  to  London,  14,443 ; of  dead  letters  originating  in  the 
United  States  and  transmitted  to  Washington,  28,540 ; making  the  total  number 
of  dead  letters  1 55,898.  Tbe  number  of  dead  letters  originating  in  Canada  and 
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received  from  Wgsbingtoo,  was  30,648 ; and  the  nomber  of  similar  tetters  received 
from  the  Greneral  Postroffioe  in  London,  was  3,559.  The  number  of  letters  regis- 
tered daring  the  year  ending  May,  1856,  was  330,000,  and  upon  an  average  esti- 
mate, made  in  February  of  tlie  present  year,  it  would  appear  that  the  yearly 
number  has  increased  to  450,000.  Of  the  350,000  letters  registered  during  the 
last  postal  year,  only  35,  or  a thousandth  part  of  the  number,  were  lost  The 
number  of  letters  said  to  contain  money,  lost  within  the  year,  was  78. 


BUSIlfESS  OF  POSTAL  CARfilAOB  IN  CEITAIV  CITIES. 
mtJOWMKm  or  tbb  muiibxb  or  lbttees,  oieculabs,  bakoeills,  eewspapeeSt  ahd 

PAMPBLETS,  EtOBIVKD  AND  DELIVERED  BT  CAEE1EE8,  ARD  TBB  AMOURT  EBOBIVED 
FOR  OARBIAOB,  IN  TUB  OtTlRS  or  NEW  TOBK,  PBILADRLPBIA,  BOSTOR,  BALTIMOEB, 
BARBISBUEO,  STEAOUBE,  LOWELL,  AND  MANCBBBTBB. 


No.  news- 
papers and 

Total  of  lat- 

Amt*  rac'd 

Placet. 

No.  letiera. 

No.  eircalara.  pamphlets. 

ters,  Ac. 

for  carriaga. 

Kew  Yoik,  N.  T. 

S,4:jS,U02 

281.868 

486,494 

4,196,864 

$78,826  09 

Philadelphia,  Pa.. .... 

1,992.8«6 

17,867 

864,218 

2.864.461 

41,808  08 

BoetiiO,  Mam. 

24,760 

1,180,698 

146,821 

1,851,784 

18,081  70 

Baltimore,  Md 

819,011 

26,616 

166,427 

1,001  058 

17,428  49 

New  Orleaoii,  La. 

Harriaburg.  Pa.. 

99,671 

11,478 

5,844 

116,898 

9,186  68 
606  88 

Syractiae,  N.  Y 

18.826 

• *•••• 

18,826 

866  60 

Lowell,  Maea, 

67,984 

1,948 

8,068 

62,996 

1,184  78 

Manchester,  N.  H .... 

4U.686 

8,904 

44,489 

880  28 

6,482,044 

Ok 

5 

1,166,271 

9,156,774  1151,096  81 

At  Harrisburg,  the  number  of  letters,  &c.,  are  not  furnished.  In  the  second 
column  many  letters  are  ineluded,  being  of  the  same  rate  with  circulars,  Abe.  The 
rates  vary  in  dififerent  cities,  which  accounts  for  the  i^parent  discrepaneea. 


THE  P08T.0FFICC  8T8TEAI  OF  FEAECB. 

We  find  in  an  exchange  the  following  account  of  the  management  of  the  post- 
•flBoe  in  France,  with  some  statistics  of  the  system  ; but  from  the  absence  of  duo 
credit  to  its  author,  we  are  unable  to  vouch  for  its  entire  accuracy : — 

From  the  1st  of  January,  1849,  the  postage  on  single  letters  was  decreed  to  be 
rated  at  20  centimes,  (four  cents.)  pre-payment  was  left  optional,  but  stamps  were 
introduced,  and  despite  the  unhappy  state  of  the  country,  this  measure  proved 
profitable;  in  1847,  but  126,000,000  of  letters  passed  through  the  post-office; 
there  were  168,000,000  in  1849.  In  1850.  the  postage  was  raised  to  25  centimes, 
with  the  hope  of  increasing  the  post-office  revenues ; it  bad  a contrary  effect,  and 
In  July,  1854,  the  rate  was  restored  to  20  centimes,  with  10  centimes  extra  if  the 
letter  was  not  prepaid.  lu  1856,  there  were  252,000,000,  returning  48,000,000 
francs,  instead  of  (as  in  1849)  126,000,000  of  letters,  and  45,000,000  francs. 
The  number  of  registered  letters  was  176,000  in  1847 ; in  1855  there  were 
655,000.  Letters  are  now  sorted  on  the  railways,  while  the  train  is  in  motion  ; 
there  are  now  82  large  post-office  cars,  and  674  persons  attached  to  them ; this 
arrangement  saves  12  or  14  hours. 

Wben  a train  arrives  in  Paris,  the  mail  bags  are  directly  carried  to  the  train 
about  to  leave  Paris,  instead  if  to  the  General  Post-office.  The  country  mails  are 
made  up  twice  a day — to  many  cities  three  or  four  times.  All  public  conveyan- 
ces now  carry  a letter  box ; when  they  reach  their  destination,  they  deliver  it  to 
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^ postoflBce,  fdiieh  gives  them  another  on  their  retnm  trip.  Tfere  was  no 
rural  mail  wvice  before  1830.  There  is  a daily  distribution  in  most  commune^ 
(one  out  of  every  eleven  only  being  without  this  daily  distribution.)  ’ The  rates  of 
jmtage  between  large  towns  and  their  suburbs  have  been  greatly  diminisbed. 
The  commission  on  money  orders  has  been  reduced  from  5 per  cent  to  2 per 
oeot.  Before  the  reduction  it  retomal  to  the  government  1,095,000  francs ; im- 
■iedlatelj  after  the  reduction  it  fell  to  795,000  francs ; it  is  now  1,770,000  francs. 

Twenfy  years  ago  the  postage  on  a letter  between  London  and  Paris  was  2f. 
SOc.,  cents,)  it  is  now  40  centimes,  (8  cents,)  if  it  be  prepaid.  Newspapers 
aost  English  subscribers  only  14f.  40c.  per  annum  more  than  they  do  Frendi. 
Reviews  pay  19f.  instead  of  49f.,  as  formerly.  The  postage  paid  on  the  Revue  de$ 
Deux  Mrmdes  between  Paris  and  Calcutta  was  25f.  72c.  per  number  j it  is  now 
If.  20c.  Postage  is  heaviest  between  Prance  and  Austria,  the  two  Sicilies,  and 
the  PontiOcal  States.  If.  for  Austria,  If.  30c.  for  Naples,  If.  40c,  for  the  Nea- 
P^itan  provinces,  and  If.  for  Rome;  252,000.000  letters  annually  is  but  seven 
fetters  per  head  in  a population  of  36,000,000.  Here,  too,  as  in  a great  mMy 
otiier  matters,  ignorance  is  one  of  the  causes  which  prevent  this  tax  from  being 
very  lucrative. 


STATISTICS  OP  POPULATION,  &c. 


POPUUTIOff,  COMAIfiRCE,  AlID  IfiSOURCES  OF  JAVA. 

Accoi^ing  to  the  Boston  Alios,  which  gpves  in  brief  a summary  of  the  popular 
tioQ  of  Java  by  a recent  census,  that  island  contains  11,116,680  inhabitants,  divi- 
ded, as  to  race,  as  follows : — 


Javanese,  the  desoendanta  of  the  Hindoo  conquerors  • 7,850.360 

Buodese,  a mountain  race,  aotsrior  to  the  Javanese. 3,950,145 

Chioeae,  mostly  Coolies,  about  12,000  arriving  every  year 195,260 

Malays,  chivflj  traders  on  the  coast 76,1 25 

Arate,  principally  **  native  **  ship  owners 16,350 

Bogioete,  enterprising  traders  of  Oriehes 1 1 AOO 

Europeans,  iocluding  soldiers  and  half-breeds 18,150 


Total 11,116,680 


There  are  560  iuhabitauts  to  the  sauare  mile  in  the  province  of  Bagelen,  nearly 
600  in  that  of  Surabaya,  and  about  the  same  proportion  iu  that  of  Keda — none 
of  which  provinces,  except  Surabaya,  cootain  any  city  or  town  of  note.  This 
^usity  of  po^lation  is  double  that  of  Belgium,  the  most  densely  p^pled  country 
io  Ear(^  This  population  supplies  its  own  food,  and  at  the  same  time,  according 
to  the  Javaasche  Couran/,  oflScial  jouroal  at  Batavia,  exported  in  1855 : — 


On  goyermneot  aceoaut^ florins 40,850,485 

On  private  account  84,261,962 


ToUl 


84,112,397 


Or  $29,850,578,  which  does  not  include  the  foreign  trade  of  the  free  ports  of 
Batavia,  Samarang,  and  Surabaya. 

In  a recent  report  of  the  Dutch  Minister  of  the  Colonies  to  the  Second  Chaflibef 
of  Deputies  at  the  Hague,  he  gives  in  round  numbers  the  following  value  of  the 
most  important  exports  of  Java  in  1856 : — 


Ooffes $I8AOO,000 

Sugar 8.61  >0,000 

Ei^. 2.25U.00(> 

Indigo 1,720,000 


Spices. $535,009 

Tin 2,ll0J)OO 

Pepper,  black  and  white. . 210,000 

India-rubber 195,000 
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;4A0  SaUro^  GmaH^  €»i  SUamboat  StaUitici. 

BetideB  tbese  tliere  are  ciimaiDon,  camphor,  birds*  nests,  (amooiithig  io  about 
$250,000,)  tei^  rataos,  dec. 

Java,  with  its  incomparable  soil  of  rich  black  loam,  producing  two  and  evtt 
three  crops  of  ^in  in  the  year — under  a wise,  domestic  government,  and  not,  as 
at  present,  admmistered  as  a mere  military  possession — could,  with  its  industrious, 
faithful,  and  easily  managed  population,  (which  already  equals  that  of  England 
thirty  years  ago,  and  is  r^idly  increasing,)  export  at  least  $200,000,000  worth 
of  East  India  products.  The  rate  at  which  the  produce  and  commerce  of  the 
island  is  advancing  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact,  that  within  the  last  thirty  years 
tiie  annual  exports  have  increased  five  fold.  In  1828,  they  amounted  to  the  value 
of  17,499,000  florins ; in  1855,  as  we  have  already  statra,  to  84,112,397  florim. 
JLnd  this  increase,  according  to  all  observers,  is  solely  owing  to  the  great  natucml 
advantages  of  the  island,  and  not  to  the  le^slation  of  its  Dutch  masters.  From 
the  remotest  antiquity,  Java  has  been  the  theater  of  a great  commerce,  and  is  so 
now,  in  ^ite  of  the  avaricious  despotism  of  the  Hollanders. 

We  have  recurred  particuliirly  to  the  subject  of  Java,  for  the  purpose  of  show- 
ing that,  in  one  instance  at  least,  the  flippant  declaration  that  tho  East  Indian 
Ismnds  “ are  roasting  regions  of  nakedness  and  barbarism,”  is  refuted  by  weU- 
established  facts.  We  no  not  suppose  that  anv  action  on  the  part  of  our  govern- 
ment can  materially  a^t  our  commercial  relations  with  Java,  which  is  indis- 
putably a Dutch  possession,  as  much  as  Cuba  is  Spanish.  We  cannot  interfere 
with  any  relations  the  Dutch  msjv  see  fit  to  establish  there.  But  the  case  is 
dif^nt  with  Sumatra,  Borneo,  Celebes,  and  other  islands  where  their  dominion 
is  not  fully  established,  and  where  they  have  no  right  to  interfere  with  American 
merchants  or  seamen. 


RAILROAD,  CANAL,  AND  STEAMBOAT  STATISTICS. 


OPfiEinOSS  OF  TAB  BAlLBOAfiS  IB  HAIBB  IB  1858. 


The  following  table,  derived  from  the  abstract  published  by  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Maine,  shows  the  operations  of  the  railroads  in  that  State  during 
1856.  In  the  Merchani$'  Magazine  for  June,  1856,  vol.  xxxiv.,  p.  747,  we  pub- 
lished similar  tables  for  the  years  1854  and  1855 ; and  in  the  number  for  October, 
1866,  vol.  xxxiii.,  p.  518,  those  for  the  years  1850, 1853,  and  1854 : — 


Boo’d  for  Boo’d  for 
Longth.  Coot  passengera.  freight 

Atlantic  and  St  Lawrence....  149  $6,868,576  $161,805  $898,072 


Androscoggin  and  Kennebec.. . 

Androecoggio 

Bangor  a^  Oldtown 

Buckfield  Branch 

Calais  and  Baring 

Kennebec  and  Portland 

Hachiasport 

Portland,  Saco  A Portsmouth. 
Peoobsooi  and  Kennebec  .... 


65 

2,818,816 

107,088 

99,266 

80 

464, 87f 

10,802 

12,218 

18 

178,288 

18,106 

17,489 

18 

86C,000 

8,171 

8,108 

6 

224,000 

2,404 

28,558 

2,871,264 

164,666 

59,614 

1* 

100,000 

8,000 

61* 

1,859,878 

192,484 

60.288 

66 

1,806,834 

69,669 

86,696 

Other 


sources. 

TotsL 

$20,290 

$565,1 6t 

6,647 

212,996 

1,289 

28,806 

108 

85,698 

681 

11,86$ 

1,416 

82,86$ 

8,979 

228,286 

11*466 

264,176 

6,886 

112,701 

From  the  Somerset  and  Kennebec  Bailroad,  which  is  39  miles  long,  and  from 
the  York  and  Cumberland,  18  miles  long,  there  are  no  retains.  There  is  also  a 
short  section  of  the  Boston  and  Maine  Bailroad,  and  one  of  the  Great  Falls 
Branch,  in  Maine,  not  inclnded  in  the  above  table,  making  the  length  of  lines  inf 
speration  in  Maine,  about  508  miles— costing  about  $17,600,000,  or  $34,000  pei* 
mile.  The  law  of  Maine  does  not  require  any  retnrns  of  the  working  expenses  of 
laUways,  so  that  all  tho  information  given  thereby  is  of  very  little  practical  valua 
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Scubnmi,  Catutl,  tmd  Stt(tmhoat  StaSMit. 

-The  graa  eaniii«B  in  18M,  aiDoimtiii^  to  ebont  f 1,600,000,  were  eqnel  to  eboiA 
oioe  per  c^t  on  the  coet  of  the  lines.  Allowing  five  per  cent  for  working,  and 
they  would  yield  about  four  per  cent  on  the  cost  * 

One  striking  fact  is  noticed  from  a cmnpariBon  with  previoos  years — ^viz.,  the 
constant  increase  of  freight  over  that  of  passenger  traffic.  The  aggregate  receipts 
for  freight  exceeded  those  for  passengers  in  1856.  There  was  a handsome  increase 
in  the  business  on  the  Androscoggin  and  Kennebec  Bailroad,  and  a small  one  on 
the  Atlantic  and  St.  Lawrence  Bailroad.  The  coet  of  bmlding  these  lines  heft 
exceeded,  by  one-tkird,  the  estimate  on  which  they  were  undertaken. 


STEAM  EAVfGATIOlV  19  RUSSIA. 

The  Journal  of  St  Petersburg,  according  to  a translation  in  the  Etening  PoM 
firom  the  Augsburg  Allgemeine  Zeitung^  publishes  the  prospectus  of  the  new 
Busssian  Steam  Navigation  and  Trading  Company,  which  received  the  Emperor’s 
sanction  on  the  3d  of  August.  This  company,  which,  from  the  extent  of  its  cap- 
ital and  its  importance  to  " the  regeneration  of  the  internal  and  foreign  trade  of 
Southern  Bussia,”  is  regarded  as  one  likely  to  take  precedence  over  all  other 
existing  Russian  companies,  will  have  a capital  of  6,000,000  soubles  (a  rouble  is 
92  cents)  to  commence  with,  divided  into  20,000  shares.  By  the  25th  section  of 
its  charter  none  but  Bussian  subjects  are  authorized  to  hold  shares — the  laws  of 
the  empire  prohibiting  any  foreigners  from  taking  part  in  the  coasting  trade 
between  the  Sea  of  Azofif  and  the  Bussian  Black  Sea  ports,  which  is  an  essential 
part  of  the  company’s  undertaking.  Like  the  Bussian  American  Company,  it  is 
to  be  placed  under  the  special  protection  of  the  imperial  government 

The  objects  of  its  establishment  are  defined  to  be  the  development  of  the  trade 
of  Southern  Bupsia,  and  of  the  commercial  as  well  as  the  postal  communications, 
by  steamboat,  between  that  part  of  the  empire  and  foreign  countries.”  The 
company  is  bound  to  keep  op  certain  lines  of  communication.  Between  Odesm 
and  Constantinople,  Athos,  Smyrna,  Rhodes,  Beyrout,  Jaffa,  and  Alexandria,  its 
steamboats  are  to  ply  three  times  a month,  as  well  as  between  Odessa,  the  Sea  of 
Azoffi  and  the  Circassian  coast.  If  it  should  be  deemed  advisable,  boats  from 
Odessa  may  touch  at  the  ports  of  the  Crimea,  and  also  at  those  of  the  Anatolian 
coast,  before  proceeding  to  Constantinople ; or  a line  may  be  established  from 
Odessa,  taking  in  Galatz  and  the  ports  of  the  Principalities,  and  ending  at  Con- 
stantinople. There  is  to  be  weekly  communication  between  Odessa  and  Galats, 
by  boats,  which  will  stop  at  Sulina,  Ismail,  and  Beni.  There  are  also  to  be  boats 
every  week  from  Odessa  to  Eupatoria,  Sebastopol,  Yalta,  Theodosia,  and  Kertdi, 
as  well  as  from  Odessa  to  Kinburn  and  Nicbolaieflf,  on  the  river  Boug,  and  to 
Kherson,  on  the  Dnieper.  Boats  are  to  ply  once  a week  between  Kertch,  Mari- 
opd,  Berdiansk,  and  Taganrog. 

, The  company  are  bound,  moreover,  to  provide  for  eighteen  voyages  in  the  year 
fixmi  Odessa  to  Trieste,  calling  at  Constantinople,  Syria,  the  Ionian  Isles,  and 
Ancona,  as  well  as  for  eighteen  voyages  in  the  year  from  Odessa  to  Marseilles, 
stopping  at  Constantinople,  the  Piraeus,  Messina,  Naples,  Leghorn,  and  Genoa. 

' , These  lines  are  to  be  opened  for  traffic  as  soon  as  the  vessels  can  be  built,  but 
tbe  whole  system  is  to  be  completely  in  operation  within  the  period  of  five  years 
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itfl9  Carnal^  a$ui  S^1kUe$. 

•froiD  tJiki  time.  The  gOTernraait  will  cede  to  tbe  oempfufy,  at  a price  to  be  fixed 
by  yalaatioo,  all  the  steamboats  beloi^ng  to  the  department  which  has  hitherto 
coDdacted*the  postal  and  commercial  interconrse  between  the  different  ports  of 
New  Russia,  together  with  the  wharres,  warehonses,  and  stores,  belonging  to 
that  department 

The  company  is  to  be  aided  by  the  govemment  with  a subvention,  calculated 
at  so  much  per  mile,  allowed  upon  the  voyages  actually  made  by  the  company’s 
Tesseis.  This  allowance,  daring  the  first  ten  years,  will  be  at  the  rate  of  5 roubles 
and  22  copecks  (about  $5)  for  the  Levant  voyages,  3 roubles  and  49f  copecks 
for  the  Marseilles,  and  4 roubles  and  7i  copecks  for  the  Trieste  voyages.  The 
allowance  for  the  Black  Sea  trips  will  be  somewhat  lower.  After  the  first  ten 
years,  the  subsidy  will  decrease  regularly  in  each  year.  Above  this  mileage,  an 
annual  grant  of  64,000  roubles  is  secured  during  twenty  years.  i 


TOmiAQB  OF  THE  fJHITEP  KIHODOM  19  1856) 

WITH  A KEVIEW  OF  ITS  PROORBSS  SINCE  1842. 

The  statistical  abstract  of  the  United  Kingdom  for  the  last  fifteen  years,  which 
has  just  been  issued  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  contains  a series  of  tables  of  consid- 
erable interest  to  shipowners,  as  showing  the  progp^  of  the  mercantile  marine 
during  a period  in  which  has  occurred  the  adoption  of  free  trade  and  the  repeal 
of  the  navigation  laws.  In  1842,  the  total  tonnage  of  vessels  entered  with  cargoes 
and  in  ballast  at  British  ports  was  4,500,028  tons,  and  with  cargoes  only  3,655,230 
tons ; the  former  amount  comprised  3,294,725  tons  of  British  and  1,205,303  tons 
of  foreign  shipping.  In  1856,  the  total  entries  with  cargoes  and  in  ballast  repre- 
sented 10,553,134  tons  of  shipping,  and  with  cargoes  only  8,241,664  tons.  In 
fifteen  years,  therefore,  the  tonnage  had  more  than  doubled,  but  the  increase  in 
British  and  foreign  shipping  was  not  at  the  same  rate.  The  entries  with  cargoes 
and  in  ballast  oompris^  6,390,715  tons  of  British  and  4,162,319  tons  of  foreign 
shipping.  While,  therefore,  the  British  tonnage  had  nearly  doubled,  the  foreign 
had  been  multiplied  by  almost  31.  Down  to  1846,  the  rate  of  increase  was 
nearly  equal,  but  slightly  in  favor  of  the  British  flag ; in  1849,  the  British  ton- 
nage had  increased  one^half,  while  the  foreign  entries  show  an  increase  to  two- 
thirds.  In  1850,  the  foreign  tonnage  wh!  h entered  British  ports  had  doubled, 
and  the  entries  under  the  national  flag  declined,  continuing  to  do  so.  as  compared 
with  1647,  down  to  1853.  Since  the  last-named  date  British  tonnage  has  again 
advanced,  though  not  so  rapidly  as  foreign,  which  tripled  in  fourteen  years,  the 
entries  in  1655  having  been  3,680,447  tons.  The  British  entries  in  the  same 
year  amounted  to  5,270,972  tons,  whereas,  if  the  increase  had  been  at  the  same 
rate  as  foreign  shipping,  it  would  have  been  more  than  9,880,000  tons.  The  re- 
turn ol  the  number  and  tonnage  of  registered  vessels,  and  the  number  of  men 
em  Moyed  therein,  prepared  by  the  R^istrar-Greneral  of  Seamen,  eommences  with 
1849,  the  statistics  of  previous  years  not  being  procurable.  The  total  increase 
of  vessels  during  the  eight  years  was  1,049 ; of  tonnage,  1,059,735  tons ; and  of 
men,  21,307,  exclusive  of  masters.  This  includes  Channel  Island  vessels,  but  not 
those  belonging  to  British  possessions  abroad.  This  table  is  so  classified  as  to 
show  the  proportionate  increase  in  each  branch  of  the  shipping  trade,  sailing- 
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.veneb  being  disUogniriied  from  ^eaoiete,  end  ibe  home  trade  from  the  foreigii. 
The  borne  trade  inclndes  the  eoaste  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  continental  ports 
between  Brest  and  the  Elbe,  and  the  foreign  trade  all  ports  beyond  those  limits. 
There  are  many  vessels,  however,  which  are  engaged  partly  in  the  home  and  partly 
in  the  foreign  trade,  and  these  are  classed  separately.  In  1849,  the  number  of 
aaiting-yessels  was  17,607,  and  of  steam  vessels,  414 ; in  1856,  the  former  num- 
bered 18,419,  and  the  latter  851.  Whilst  sailing-vessels,  therefore,  bad  increased 
little  more  than  a thirtieth,  steam-vessels  had  more  than  doubled.  In  1849,  there 
were  9,298  sailing-vessels  engaged  in  the  home  trade,  6,612  in  the  foreign  trade, 
and  1397  partly  in  one  trade  and  partly  in  the  other.  In  1866,  the  home  trade 
enplpyed  9,390  sailing-vessels,  the  foreign  trade  8,059.  while  tboae  engaged  partly 
In  one  trade  and  partly  in  the  other  numbered  but  970.  This  gives  an  increase 
of  92  in  the  first  class,  and  of  1,447  in  the  second,  whilst  in  the  mixed  class  there 
was  a decrease  of  927,  or  nearly  one-half.  The  statistics  of  the  steam  trade  giva 
results  very  diflhrent  In  1 849,  the  home  trade  employed  312  steamers,  (exclusive 
of  river  vessels,]  the  foreign  trade  82,  and  of  those  engaged  in  part  in  both  trades 
there  were  20.  In  1856,  the  numbers  were  respectively  317, 422,  and  42,  show- 
ing that  while  the  home  steam  trade  had  increased  scarcely  2 per  cent,  the  mixed 
dais  bad  doubled,  and  the  foreign  going  steamers  had  been  multiplied  by  six. 
Tbere  remalus  for  notice  the  table  giving  the  number  and  tonnage  of  the  sail- 
iog  and  steam  vessels  built  aud  registered  in  the  United  Kingdom  during  the 
fifteen  years  since  1842.  In  that  year  914  vessels,  having  an  aggregate  tonnage 
of  129329  tons,  were  built;  io  1856,  the  number  was  1,150,  and  the  tonuage 
244,578  tons.  In  1842,  the  sailing-vessels  numbered  856,  and  the  steamers  58 ; 
in  1856,  the  former  were  921,  and  the  latter  229.  Steamers,  therefore,  had  been 
nearly  quadrupled,  while  the  increase  in  sailiug-vessels  was  only  about  7 per  cent 


RAILROAD  8T0CKU0LDIR8  WfTRiff  TH£  STATUTES. 

One  who  subscribes  for  stock  in  a company  is  a stockholder  within  the  charter 
making  stockholders  individua  Iv  liable  for  its  debts,  though  be  has  paid  nothing 
on  bis  subRcriptioD  aud  received  no  certificate  of  st^k.  A promise  on  the  Mrt 
of  subscribers,  althoagh  it  is  in  the  form  to  take  shares  subscribed  for  by  them 
respectively,  is  undoubtedly  a promise  not  only  to  take  the  shares,  but  to  ^y  for 
them,  to  Udce  them  upon  the  terms  and  conditions  set  forth  in  the  sabscription 
paper,  and  the  corporation  could  undoubtedly  in  the  appropriate  form  of  action 
enforce  the  payment  of  the  subscription  as  we  have  previously  shown.  The 
general  principle  that  a subscriber  to  the  stock  of  an  incorporate  company  may 
be  compiled  to  pay  the  subscription  price,  is  well  settled.  And  the  objection 
which  has  been  taken,  that  such  subscriber  was  not  a stockholder  or  member  of 
the  corporation,  because  he  had  do  certiacate  for  the  shares  subscibed  for  by  him, 
has  bera  overraled  by  Chief  Justice  Parker  on  the  ground  that  the  subscribers 
would  not  lose  their  right  ‘or  the  want  of  certificates,  and  that  a Court  of  Cban- 
oe^  would  compel  the  corporation,  should  they  refuse  to  give  them. 

It  is  true  that  none  of  the  cases  to  which  we  have  already  alluded  decide  the 
precise  point,  that  the  mere  fact  of  subscribing  to  the  stock  of  an  incorporated 
company  constitutes  such  subscriber  a stockhok^.  But  they  do  decide  that  such 
anbe^iptioa  puts  it  in  bis  power  to  become  a stockholder  io  the  broadest  and 
most  n^ualified  sense  of  the  term  by  compelling  the  corporation  to  give  him  the 
legal  evidence  of  his  being  a stockholder  upon  his  complying  with  the  terms  of 
tlw  subscripUoo,  and  ou  the  other  band  that  it  puts  it  in  tiie  power  of  the  corpora* 
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tion  to  compel  him  to  pay  for  the  shares  sabscribed  for  by  him  and  thereby  to 
become  a stockholder  to  t^  amount  Neither  party,  ibmfore,  can  escape  from 
the  obligations  created  by  the  subscription  without  the  consent  of  the  other, 
and  it  is  accordingly  held  that  this  state  of  things  is  sufficient  to  constitute  sub- 
scribers stockholders  within  the  meaning  of  the  term,  when  the  rights  of  third 
persons  are  concerned. 

The  determination  of  this  question,  tIz.,  who  are  stockholders  within  the  meaning 
of  the  statute,  becomes  of  unportance  in  cases  where  the  charter  of  a company 
declares  that  its  stockholders  shall  be  personally  liable  for  all  debts  contracUw 
by  the  corporation.  Here  it  is  the  policy  of  the  act  to  give  to  the  creditors  of 
toe  coiporation  the  security  of  the  individual  members  thereof,  and  persons  dealing 
with  the  company  have  a right  to  look  to  the  subscription  for  tM  stock  as  qua 
.means  of  determining  who  the  stockholders  are.  As  long  as  the  relations  subsisting 
between  the  subscribers  and  the  corporation  are  sudi  that  the  corporation  can 
compel  them  to  pay  for  their  stock,  it  seems  that  the  policy  of  the  act  reemires 
that  th^  should  be  considered  stockholders.  Any  other  construction  would  put 
it  in  the  power  of  the  corporation  to  collude  with  the  subscribers  and  defraud  the 
creditors,  to  a certain  extent,  of  the  benefit  of  this  provision  of  the  statute. 

But  in  a case  of  this  kind  where  the  charter  or  a statute  makes  the  stockholders 
lointly  and  severally  liable  for  the  payment  of  all  debts  and  demands  contracted 
by  the  company,  Ac.,  it  has  been  determined,  that  those  who  were  stockholders 
when  the  debt  was  contracted,  are  liable,  and  not  those  who  are  stockholders  at 
the  time  of  suit  brought  If  in  such  case  the  stockholders  are  to  be  charged  as 
partners,  or  what  is  the  same  thing,  as  though  there  was  no  act  of  incorporatioi^ 
it  follows,  of  course,  that  those,  and  those  only,  are  liable  who  are  members  of 
the  company  at  the  time  the  debt  is  contracted.  The  construction  which  charges 
them  is  the  one  best  calculated  to  render  exact  justice  to  both  parties.  A man 
who  purchases  stock  and  comes  into  a corporation  after  it  has  been  engaged  m 
business,  may  often  be  deceived  in  relation  to  the  number  and  magnitude  of  its 
debts,  but  while  he  is  a stockholder  he  can  know  something  about  the  extent  of 
obligations  contracted  by  the  company,  and  is  not  wholly  without  the  means  of 
exerting  an  influence  over  those  who  manage  its  concerns.  And  as  to  those  who 
may  deal  with  the  corporation,  they  bestow  their  labor  or  part  with  their  property 
on  the  credit  of  those  who  are  known  to  be  stockholders,  and  it  may  be  ruinous 
to  the  creditor  to  turn  him  over  to  a remedy  against  persons  with  whom  he  did 
not  deal,  and  who  have  come  into  the  corporation  at  a subsequent  period.  It  is 
true  that  a member  who  makes  a transfer  of  his  shares  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding 
bis  liability,  may  still  be  treated  as  a stockholder.  But  in  such  case  the  burden 
of  showing  the  fraud  lies  on  the  creditor,  and  he  will  find  that  no  easy  tusk,  where 
all  our  sympathies  are  expended  upon  the  debtor  and  those  who  kindly  aid  him 
to  live  above  the  law.  And,  besides,  shares  may  be  transferred  without  fraud  to 
persons  who  are  much  less  able  to  respond  to  creditors  than  were  those  who 
owned  the  stock  at  the  time  the  debt  was  contracted. 

If  the  debt  for  which  it  is  sought  to  make  the  individual  stockholder  liable  be 
a judgment  on  a note,  the  judgment  is  prima  fade  evidence  of  indebtedness  as 
against  the  stockholders,  and  in  such  case  it  is  presumed  that  the  debt  was  con- 
tracted when  the  note  was  made,  until  the  contrary  be  shown. 

And  when  the  holder  of  stock  has  transferred  it,  though  not  in  a proper  form 
to  entitle  him  to  a transfer  on  the  books  of  the  company,  he  is  liable  for  the  debt 
as  a stockholder.  And  this  principle  is  even  carried  so  far  that  when  a stock- 
holder has  transferred  bis  stock  properly  before  the  debt  was  contracted,  but  ^ 
transfer  bad  not  been  made  on  the  books,  he  was  held  liable.  If  the  equitable  in- 
terest be  changed  in  the  former  case,  the  legal  title  still  remains  in  Uie  original 
holder ; he  mav  receive  dividends  and  enjoy  all  the  other  rights,  pertaining  to  the 
ownership  of  the  property,  and  thus  he  must  take  the  burdens  of  a stockholder. 
The  Le^slature  has  provided  for  the  creation  of  the  **  stock.”  prescribed  the  way 
in  which  it  may  be  transferred,  and  conferred  certain  rights  and  liabilities  upon 
the  “ stockholders.”  After  they  have  once  become  the  legal  owners,  they  can  only 
throw  off  the  liabilities  incident  to  that  relation  by  transferring  the  stock. 
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Up  to  the  tiflie  of  a traosf^  on  the  books  the  penon«  in  whose  name  the  stock 
luM  stood,  is  entitled  to  all  the  rights  and  compelled  to  bear  all  the  burdens 
of  a stockholder.  It  k argued  that  this  being  tte  case,  It  would  place  it  in  the 
power  of  the  company  to  prevent  a person  from  relieving  himself  from  liability 
for  its  debts  by  its  refusal  to  make  a transfer  upon  its  books.  It  is  not  to  be 
taken  for  granted  that  a company  would  willfully  be  guilty  of  such  an  abuse  of  its 
power.  And  if  it  should  do  so,  any  court  would  undoubtedly  grant  adequate  re- 
lief. But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  a party  should  be  permitted  to  transfer  his  stock 
by  a mere  assignment  between  the  parties,  and  thus  discharge  himself  from  liability 
f(w  the  debts  of  the  company,  and  still  be  permitted  to  keep  his  name  on  its  boolu 
as  a stockholder  with  the  right  to  vote  at  its  elections,  it  might  be  that  the  whole 
control  of  the  company  would  be  in  the  hands  of  persons  not  responsible  for  its 
debts.  It  is  well  settled  that  though  an  unregistered  transfer  would  be  valid 
between  the  parties  as  shown  in  last  week's  article,  yet  that  the  persona  whose 
names  i^ipear  on  the  books  of  the  company  as  stockholders,  are  liable  for  its  debts, 
althoQgh  they  have  assigned  their  stock ; that  by  the  delivery  of  the  certificate 
and  the  execution  of  the  power  of  attorney  the  prior  holders  only  give  a power  to 
transfor,  and  until  the  transfer  is  actually  made,  they  continne  to  be  legal  stock' 
boklers. — American  Railroad  JoumaL 


BUSIHBSS  OF  THE  SAULT  STB.  MARIE  CAHAL. 

In  another  part  of  the  present  number,  pages  747-749,  we  publish  an  account 
df  tiie  mining  operations  in  the  Lake  Superior  region  for  the  year  1856,  in  which 
is  stated  the  shipment  of  rough  copper,  in  tons,  from  Ontonagon,  Keweenaw 
Point,  and  Portage  Lake,  in  1856  and  1856.  These  shipments,  and  all  other 
freight  fh>m  and  to  the  Lake  Superior  region,  now  pass  through  the  Sault  Ste. 
Marie  Canal.  The  Detroit  Advertiser  has  furnished  ns  with  the  following  state- 
ment  of  the  total  basiness  of  this  canal  for  the  years  1856  and  1856  : — 

COKFABATIVE  STATEMENT  OF  FREIGHT. 


Up  freight. 

Baml,biilk 

Tom 

MiCimated  value,  except  merchandise. 

Down  freight 

Ospper,  tons . 

IiM  Moomt 

liQo  ore 

Fi^bblt 

Yaloation 

Awbable  value  of  merchandise 


1856. 

1856. 

ToUL 

18,4«8 

119,269 

196,727 

4,878 

11,668 

16,941 

$1,600,000 

8, 1961 

6,7261 

8,928 

1,040 

781 

1,821 

1,447 

11,697 

18,044 

1,878 

2,306 

4,178 

$2,875,080 

1,000,000 


ToUL $8,876,080 

The  receipts  for  tolls  in  the  season  of  1856,  amounted  to  $11,950  44.  From 
an  inspection  of  the  list  of  up-freights,  it  appears  that  the  agricultural  resources 
of  the  Upper  Peninsula  are  in  process  of  development — for  while  articles  of  mer- 
chandise We  increased,  pressed  hay,  in  bundles,  has  fallen  off  in  proportion  of 
4A66  for  1865,  to  3,323  for  1856 ; and  com  meal  in  the  proportion  of  2,467  bbls. 
for  1855,  to  1,144  for  1856.  Liquors,  ale,  and  beer,  are  on  a steady  increase. 
The  importation  of  potatoes  has  been  less  than  1,000  bushels  in  two  years.  Lum- 
ber to  the  extent  of  395,295  feet,  has  passed  upwards  during  the  past  season. 

From  another  source,  we  learn  that  a powerful  steam-tug  is  now  being  built 
for  the  purpose  of  towiug  boats  and  vessels  in  the  Ste.  Marie  River,  where  such  a 
craft  has  bW  much  needed.  It  will  be  under  the  charge  of  Capt  Abner  Stone. 
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IMPBOrSMEBT  IB  8BAUB6  RAILROAB  FREI6aT.CAR8. 

The  ^tem  of  sealing  the  freight-cars  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad 
Gompany,  and  which  gave  r»e  to  the  recent  **  strike/’  with  its  attendant  riots 
and  public  disorders,  was  accomplished  by  means  of  a red  tape  or  string  and  the 
ordinary  sealing-wax,  upon  which  an  impression  of  the  seal  of  the  company  was 
made  at  the  lower  side  of  the  car.  There  has  been  a new  and  apparently  moat 
admirable  expedient  invented  for  this  object,  which  will  combine,  it  is  thought, 
the  largest  advantages  in  security,  simplicity,  and  economy,  with  readiness  of  ap- 
plication. It  consists  of  a leaden  seal  secured  by  a rivet,  and  is  somewhat  simi- 
lar in  style  to  the  seal  used  by  manufacturers,  and  stamped  on  the  ends  of  broad* 
cloths  and  other  imported  woolens.  When  open,  the  seal  is  about  six  inches  in 
length,  and  simply  consists  of  a strip  of  pliable  lead  about  an  inch  in  width,  and 
has  a circular  bowl  at  one  extremity  for  the  reception  of  a fitting  plate  at  the 
other.  This  is  thrust  through  the  hasp  which  secures  the  door  of  the  car,  aud 
the  two  extremities  of  the  thing — the  bowl  and  plate— are  then  brought  in  juxtsr 
position.  A blow  given  upon  the  surface  thus  presented  leaves  the  seal  thereon, 
and  a second  blow  rivets  the  whole  a£&ir  together  in  such  a manner  as  to  render 
its  separation  impossible,  though  made  subject  to  any  amount  of  harsh  usage — 
which  fact  must  necessarily  obviate  the  difficulty  presented  by  the  seal  first 
adopted.  It  is  the  invention  of  Mr.  H.  D.  Mrars,  of  Baltimore,  and  so  striking 
are  its  merits  that  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  Company  have  determined 
to  adopt  it  at  once.  Mr.  Mears  has  secured  a patent  for  his  invention. 


LVXURIOUB  RAILKOAB  CARS. 

The  Detroit  Advertiser  states  that  the  cars  on  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad,  for 
comfort  and  convenience,  excel  those  on  any  other  road  in  the  West.  One  of 
them  contains  six  state-rooms,  each  room  having  two  seats,  with  cushioned  backs, 
long  enough  to  lie  upon.  The  backs  of  the  seats  are  hung  with  hinges  at  the 
upper  edge,  so  that  they  may  be  turned  up  at  pleasure,  thus  forming  two  single 
berths,  one  over  the  other,  where  persons  may  sleep  with  all  the  comfort  imagin- 
able. In  one  end  of  the  car  is  a small  washroom,  with  marble  wash-bowls,  look- 
ing-glasses, etc.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  car  from  the  state-rooms  is  a row 
of  scats  with  revolving  backs,  similar  to  barbers’  chairs,  so  arranged  that  the  oc- 
cupant may  sit  straight  or  recline  in  any  easy  attitude  at  pleasure.  Other  five 
cars  have  each  two  or  three  similar  state-rooms. 


RAILWAY  LI6HT  8I6BAL. 

In  the  description  of  this  invention,  read  before  the  Royal  Scottish  Society  of 
Arts,  it  is  stated  to  consist  of  a stationary,  clear  light,  placed  at  the  beginning  of 
any  tunnel  or  course,  or  near  to  a junction.  Every  passing  engine  changes  the 
light  to  a red  color,  which  disappears  gradually  in  ten  minutes.  The  smallest 
glimpse  of  red  light  will  caution  the  conductor  of  any  approaching  train  that 
there  is  danger  of  running  into  another  train  not  far  in  advance.  The  proximity 
of  the  latter  ta  the  lighthouse  may  be  estimated  from  the  perpendicular  d^rec  of 
the  red  light  observable. 
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MERCANTILE  MISCELLANIES. 


If  AHSRICif  HBBCBAfT  M BUROPB,  ASIA,  ABtf  AU8TRAUA.* 

[rSOM  THV  nrTBO]>UCTIOV.] 

Comniercial  literatare  is  a new  term.  I have  soaght  to  make  it  acknowledged. 

It  seems  to  have  been  thonght  that  the  only  books  for  a merchant  to  read  or  to 
write,  were  those  formidable  rows  of  ponderous  ledgers,  dealing  only  in  the  inex* 
orable  logic  of  arithmetic,  to  which  learning  was  a stranger,  within  whose  lids  m 
gleam  of  &ncy  or  of  humor  dare  not  intrude,  and  which  summed  up  the  subjecta 
and  results  of  commerce  in  the  uninviting  rhetoric  of  figures.  But  commerce  no 
longer  lingers  around  its  ancient  haunts.  It  now  pervades  the  world.  The  mer- 
chimt  lays  his  hand  upon  the  entire  products  of  the  globe,  in  all  the  changing 
forms  to  which  human  industry  and  ingenuity  may  transmute  them,  Agricultoie 
lays  to  him,  **  Behold  the  varied  results  of  my  industry  in  different  climes,  it  is 
yours  to  make  them  useful  to  the  nations.'^  The  manufacturer  asks  him  to  carry 
and  distribute  the  products  of  the  loom. 

Whatever  is  valuable  to  man,  calls  on  the  merchant  for  help.  The  very  gold 
which  the  sands  and  the  rocks  of  California  and  Australia  so  profusely  yield, 
requires  the  merchant’s  ships  and  system  of  exchange  to  make  it  of  the  value  it 
really  represents.  Why  then  shall  not  commerce  be  installed  among  the  occupa^ 
tkms  whose  achievements  shall  be  deemed  worthy  of  record,  and  possess  a liter- 
atare peculiarly  its  own  ? To  give  it  this  position,  to  preserve  its  doings  and  ex- 
periences, not  only  its  brilliant  successes,  but  its  gradual  march,  to  give  perma- 
nent record  to  the  whole  sweep  of  mercantile  pursuits,  to  keep  alive  the  bright 
names  that  adorn  its  progress,  has  been  the  main  object  of  nearly  twenty  yean 
of  my  life. 

It  has  seemed  to  me  coincident  with  the  general  scope  of  these  labors,  to  gather 
into  a more  permanent  form  the  following  letters  of  a young  American  merchant. 
Th^  contain  much  information  of  use  to  the  mercantile  community.  They  were 
written  on  ships  and  steamers,  and  amidst  all  the  inconveniences,  hurry,  and  bustle 
of  travel,  and  from  the  author’s  continued  absence  abroad,  have  not  the  benefit 
of  bis  revision.  They  therefore  appear  as  written  for  the  daily  journals,  with  all 
their  evidenoes  of  haste  upon  their  head.  From  such  deficiencies  they  are  re- 
deemed by  the  intelligence,  difficult  of  access,  which  they  embody,  by  their  graphic 
history  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  that  New  World  destined  to  wield  the  scepter 
of  the  Southern  seas,  by  their  statistical  knowledge,  by  the  glow  and  sprightliness 
of  their  descriptions,  and  the  amusing  incidents  they  relate.  The  history  of  the 
countries  through  which  the  traveler  passes,  is  compressed  into  a few  pages,  and 
the  commercial  details  are  enlivened  by  humor  and  wit.  Beceived  with  distinc- 
tion by  the  merchant  princes  of  the  lands  be  visited,  his  opportunities  were  rare 
and  enviable— opportunities  which  be  has  not  failed  to  improve. 

The  author,  Mr.  Georoe  Francis  Train,  went  from  Boston  to  Australia  in 
1853,  and  established  at  Melbourne  the  prosperous  house  of  George  F.  Train  k 
Co.,  with  which  he  is  still  connected.  Duriog.his  residence  of  thirty-two  months 
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at  Melboarne,  he  took  a prominent  and  active  part  in  all  measures  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  coloDjFi  and  when  he  left|  honored  with  a complimentary 
dinner  by  the  merchants  of  Melbourne.  His  portrayal  of  the  marvelous  growth 
of  that  city,  from  its  wharfless  condition  when  he  reached  there  to  its  present 
commercial  position,  is  a description  of  events  which,  it  is  probable,  can  never  be 
repeated  in  any  other  portion  of  the  globe. 

' For  this  correspondence  we  have  adopted  the  title  of  “ Young  America  abroad,” 
as  one  of  our  papers  selected  the  author,  for  a biographical  sketch,  as  a repre- 
sentative of  the  young  American  merchant — of  that  Young  America  which  pours 
its  energies  through  all  the  channels  of  commerce  in  all  quarters  of  the  globe — 
which,  at  home  or  abroad,  upholds  the  high  character  of  its  country — which  is 
ready  to  plant  itself  wherever  great  achievements  await  it,  whether  amid  the  furs 
of  the  Northwest,  or  on  the  quays  of  the  seaboard ; now  plowing  the  Arctic  ices, 
or  searching  for  new  points  of  development  under  the  Equator ; now  carrying  our 
flag  and  institutions  to  erect  them  on  the  golden  roeks  of  California ; or,  as  if  not 
flnding  room  enough  within  our  own  boundless  domain,  aiding  to  establish  a new  . 
port,  build  a new  city,  and  create  a new  commerce  on  the  golden  soil  of  Aus- 
tralia.” 

Indeed  we  must  allow  Mr.  Train  to  give  his  own  ideas  on  this  subject  by  quot- 
ing from  his  speech  at  Melbourne,  J uly  4th,  in  response  to  a toast  to  **  G.  F.  Train 
and  Young  America.”  After  tracing  the  descent  of  Young  America  for  a thou- 
sand years,  he  says 

**  But  if  the  retrospective  view  has  dazzled  us,  how  much  more  astonishing  is 
the  present ; when  our  thirteen  little  States  are  rolling  on  towards  forty  living 
Hepublics,  bound  together  as  one  nation ; when  our  three  millions  have  grown  to 
thirW,  and  ‘ driven  by  the  hand  of  God,*  to  quote  De  Tocqueville,  * are  peopling 
the  Western  wilderness  at  the  average  rate  of  seventeen  miles  per  annum when 
our  Lilliputian  commerce  has  whitened  every  sea,  and  our  mother  tonne  has 
worked  its  way  into  every  land,  and  when  our  influence  and  our  progress, like  the 
ripple  in  mid-ocean,  reacts  from  shore  to  shore. 

“ Startle  not,  my  friends,  at  the  lightning  pace  of  the  pilgrim’s  steed.  He  is 
sure  to  win  the  race — naught  stops  him  in  nis  destiny.  When  danger  lurks  in 
his  pathway,  he  turns  hi^  his  head  and  snorts  a proud  defiance  at  the  precipice 
that  would  have  ruined  him,  and  plun^  on  to  victory.  * * Young  America 
. is  only  another  edition  of  Old  England,  in  a bindi^  peculiar  to  the  New  World. 
Young  John  Bull  in  bis  shirt  sleeves,  working  with  an  energy  that  commands 
success.  England  and  America  are  partners,  not  rivals.  The  youn^  nation  is 
the  junior,  who  manages  the  Western  branch  of  the  old  concern,  xouth  g^ves 
activity,  and  hence  the  young  roan  opens  his  letters  before  breakfast,  on  the  steps 
of  the  post-oflSce,  whilst  the  old  ^ntleman  prefers  breaking  the  seal  in  dressing- 
gown  and  slippers  after  dinner.  Young  America  showed  the  same  feelings  of 
independence,  in  establishing  a house  of  his  own,  that  every  young  man  experi- 
ences who  leaves  the  old  house  to  earn  an  honest  livelihood  by  his  own  exeruons. 

**  In  this  instance  however,  the  connection  with  the  old  concern  is  of  more  value 
than  that  with  the  balance  of  the  world.  The  revolution  was  merely  an  animated 
conversation,  where  shot  and  cannon  were  introduced  to  rive  emphasis  to  the 
debate ; and  when  the  disputed  'point*  was  settled.  Old  England  rose  with  re- 
newed vigor  in  Young  America.  The  sources  of  discord  soon  began  to  dry,  and 
now,  as  the  flower  turns  to  the  sun,  the  needle  to  the  magnet,  the  child  to  its 
mother,  as  the  twin  brothers  of  Siam  receive  each  the  same  emotions,  so  are  we 
bound,  by  speaking  the  same  language  and  worshipping  the  same  God,  to  remem- 
ber England,  the  proud  old  mother  of  our  race — 

**  And  Join  the  Stnn  end  Stripes  and  Cross  In  one  fraternal  hand, 

TUI  Anglo  Saxon  ftdth  and  laws  fUame  every  land.''  , 
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JOSEPH  HURD,  A.  M. 

The  SiJem  Gazette  of  March  31,  briefly  chronicled  the  death  of  Joseph  Hurd, 
at  Malden,  Massachusetts,  on  the  19th  of  March,  1857.  Joseph  Hurd,  A.  M., 
who  was  eldest  son  of  Joseph  Hurd,  Esq.,  late  of  Portsmouth,  formerly  an  eminent 
merchant  in  Charlestown  and  Boston,  was  bom  in  1779.  Reentered  Harrard 
College  in  1793,  graduating  with  distinguished  honor  in  the  class  of  1797,  and 
taking  his  second  degree  in  1800.  He  was  chosen  a member  of  the  fraternity  of 
P.  B.  K.,  and  highly  esteemed  as  a scholar  and  a gentleman,  throughout  his  col- 
lege life.  He  probably  never  excited  a painful  emotion  in  the  breast  of  a single 
dassmate,  or  left  an  unpleasant  impression  on  the  mind  of  any  collegian  or  college 
officer,  being  alike  remarkable  lor  his  habitual  courtesy  and  kindness,  and  for  his 
upright  and  exemplary  conduct. 

Upon  leaving  the  University,  he  adopted  his  father’s  profession,  and  rendered 
himself  an  accomplished  merchant,  known  and  respected  for  his  Intelligence  and 
commercial  knowledge,  both  in  his  own  conntry  and  in  England,  where  he  formed 
important  connections  in  business,  and  where  he  passed  several  years  of  his  mer- 
cantile life.  Soon  after  the  disastrous  war  of  1812  broke  out,  he  retired  from 
the  troubled  affairs  of  commerce,  and  purchased  a farm  in  Stoneham,  beautifully 
situated  on  the  borders  of  Spot  Pond.  Here  he  derived  the  chief  enjoyment  of 
his  subsequent  life,  from  the  indulgence  of  his  rural  taste  and  his  philosophical 
ingenuity.  Science  and  taste  happily  co  operated  in  the  various  improvements 
which  he  introduced  upon  his  extensive  grounds.  But  he  soon  became  deeply  in- 
terested in  various  scientiffc  experiments  in  regard  to  heat,  and  the  best  mode  of 
constructing  stoves,  the  results  of  which  have  inured  to  th^  public  beneflt  through 
others  employed  in  his  service,  and  who  availed  themselves  of  his  discoveries.  He 
had  little  thought  of  profit  to  himself  beyond  the  gratification  he  found  in  thus 
endeavoring  to  promote  the  general  good.  He  also  turned  his  attention,  with 
success,  to  the  manufacture  of  maple  and  beet  sugar ; and  also,  with  more  import- 
ant success,  to  the  refining  of  sugar,  for  which  he  obtained  a patent,  as  well  as 
much  celebrity.  The  following  brief  sentence  in  a letter  to  him  from  France, 
(found  among  his  papers,)  asking  for  a description  of  his  patent,  and  highly  com- 
plimenting him  upon  it,  g^ves  the  best  idea  of  the  discovery  that  we  can  present : 
**  Too  took,  in  1844,  a patent,  in  your  country,  for  a new  system  to  purify  and 
cleanse  sugar  by  means  of  the  centrifuge  force.”  This  patent,  without  his  seek- 
ing. inured  largely  to  his  profit,  and  immensely  to  the  profit  of  those  who  were  to 
fortunate  as  to  purchase  it. 

In  the  early  period  of  Mr.  Hurd’s  residence  at  his  beautiful  retreat  in  Stone- 
ham,  his  friers  were  often  attracted  to  visit  him,  and  were  always  received  with 
the  kindest  hospitality.  Ladies  were  cordially  welcomed  among  his  visitors. 
Happy  would  it  have  been  had  he  chosen  some  one  to  share  his  fortunes,  and 
bless  him  in  his  retirement.  Left  to  his  own  solitary  resources,  he  became  so  ab- 
sorbed in  his  studies  and  experiments  as  to  impair  his  health,  and  finally  to  ob- 
scure his  intellect.  During  his  later  years,  he  divided  his  time  between  Stoneham 
and  Malden,  boarding  at  the  latter  place  in  a worthy  family,  where  he  found  every 
accommodation  suited  to  his  simple  habits.  He  retained,  through  life,  the  sim-* 
plicity  of  childhood,  with  the  firmness  of  the  philosopher.  He  was  as  independ- 
ent in  his  own  opinions,  as  he  was  deferential  to  others.  In  respect  to  his  deeper 
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feelings  he  had  gteat  naenre.  An  unspotted  IHh  was  his  oolj  religious  profes- 
sion. Throughout  his  lingering  illness  he  manifested  the  resignation  of  a Chris- 
tian.  The  excellent  woman  who  watched  over  him  with  a mother’s  care,  wit- 
nessed that  not  a single  complaint  or  murmur  escaped  his  lips.  In  peace  and 
serenity  his  spirit  ascended  to  God,  who  gave  it.  He  was  buried  from  the  family 
mansion  in  Charlestown,  the  residence  of  Mr.  William  Hurd,  and  his  remains 
were  taken  to  Mount  Auburn,  their  final  resting-place.  Every  mark  of  respeot 
which  sincere  afiection  could  dictate  was  paid  to  his  memory. 

COMMEBCUL  IMPORTABCfi  OF  BEIRUT  III  STRIA. 

The  Eastern  correspondent  of  the  Boston  Traveller  furnishes  that  journal  with 
some  interesting  information  relating  to  the  commercial  importance  of  Beirut  in 
Syria.  The  following  are  some  of  the  facts  stated : — 

In  1844,  the  population  of  Beirut  was  only  8,000.  In  1853,  it  was  estimated 
at  30,000,  and  the  estimate  now  is  about  60,000,  os  our  correspondent  states.  Its 
distance  from  Damascus  is  57  miles,  and  it  is  the  seaport  of  that  city,  as  Ostia 
was  of  ancient  Rome.  Its  principal  imports  arc  cottons,  muslins,  hardware,  and 
colonial  produce — articles  which  constitute  our  principal  exports  to  the  Levant, 
and  in  which  we  ought  to  be  able  to  compete  successfully  w'ith  either  of  our  three 
rivals  in  the  Turkish  trade — England,  Austria,  or  France.  Wool  is  the  principal 
article  of  export  to  this  country,  and  under  the  impetus  which  the  adjustment  of 
the  duty  on  wool  by  the  new  tariff  bill  will  communicate  to  our  manufactures, 
our  trade  with  Beirut  must  increase  rapidly.  It  has  many  obstacles  with  which 
to  contend,  for  it  is  yet  in  its  infancy,  the  first  cargo  of  refined  sugar  having  ar- 
rived there  from  Boston  only  three  years  ago.  But  our  Turkish  commerce  is  in 
enterprising  and  experienced  bands,  and  has  been  too  long  established  with  other 
parts  of  the  Levant,  not  to  be  conducted  shrewdly  and  profitably.  Our  Ameri- 
can cottons  are  considered  at  Beirut  superior  to  the  English.  There  is  an  United 
States  Consulate  at  the  port  Its  incumbent,  under  the  last  administration  waa 
Rev.  Henry  Wood,  of  Concord,  New  Hampshire.  Mr.  J,  N.  Johnson,  of  Provi- 
dence, Rhode  Island,  has  been  appointed  to  the  office  bv  Mr.  Buchanan.  The 
consul  wrote  to  the  State  Department  in  October,  1855,  that  be  had  the  best  au- 
thority for  believing  that  such  was  the  case  about  cottons,  but  that  the  people 
were  slow  to  purchase,  **  owing  to  the  power  of  old  ideas  and  habits,  since  the 

gieoes  of  American  goods  do  not  uniformly  contain  the  same  number  of  yards, 
ke  the  English  pieces.”  He  adds  that  it  “ would  be  of  great  service  to  our 
manufacturers  it  they  understood  this  fact,  and  would  regara  it”  In  its  trade, 
at  present,  England  bolds  the  first  rank,  France  the  second,  Austria  the  third. 
The  imports  and  exports  exceed  $10,000,000,  and  the  tonnage  employed  averages 
260,000  tons  yearly.  

A PERSETEBINO  MERCARTILE  DRUMMER. 

The  Boston  Post  tells  a story  of  a case  of  perseverance  on  the  part  of  a dry 
goods  drummer.  According  to  the  Post^  the  geutlcmafi  drummer,  seeing  the  name 
of  a Western  trader  registered  at  one  of  the  hotels,  who  be  knew  would  be  a de- 
sirable customer,  and  anxious  to  secure  him  first,  our  drummer  sat  down  in  the 
office  of  the  hotel  to  watch  the  key  ot  the  Western  man’s  bedroom  till  be  should 
come  in  to  claim  it ; but  something  kept  the  stranger  out  very  late,  and  the  drum- 
mer fell  asleep.  When  he  awoke,  he  found  that  bis  customer  had  escaped  him  by 
coming  in  and  going  to  bed.  The  drummer  gave  it  up  for  that  night,  but  early 
on  the  next  morning  be  repaired  to  the  door  of  the  gentleman’s  bedroom,  and 
seeing  bis  booiSt  he,  with  a lead-pencil,  marked  them  across  again  and  again,  until 
they  could  not  be  mistaken,  and  once  more  took  up  his  position  in  the  office — but 
this  time  near  the  stairs,  where  he  could  examine  the  boots  of  all  who  came  down. 
Finallv  be  discovered  the  ones  with  the  well-known  roariss  upon  them,  when  he 
teordially  addressed  the  wearer  by  his  name,  as  if  he  had  known  him  for  years,  and 
probably  sold  him  a large  bill  of  goods. 
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THB  CHAKOBS  OB  tfAEIBQ  MOBBY  BY  LOTTBEY  TKXBTS. 

The  following  anecdote,  related  by  **an  old  merchant”  of  Augusta,  Georgia, 
fairly  illnstrates  the  chances  for  making  money  by  buying  lottery  tickets.  We 
should  say,  in  the  long  run,  that  the  chances  of  drawing  prizes,  over  and  above 
the  investments  made  in  lottery  tickets,  and  being  struck  by  lightning  in  the 
winter,  were  about  equal.  But  hear  the  experience  of  an  old  merchant  and  his 
friend  : — 

After  I had  failed  and  settled  up  pretty  much  all  my  old  business,  I had  yet 
several  little  confidential  debts  that  I wish^  very  much  to  pay.  I had  one  hun- 
dred dollars  in  cash — every  cent  I had  in  the  world— and  determined  to  buy  lot- 
tery tickets  with  it,  in  the  hope  of  drawing  a prize,  and  then  pav  off  all  I owed, 
aM  so  be  free  once  more.  Irofore  purchasing  the  tickets  I called  upon  an  old 
firicmd,  to  whom  I owed  the  largest  amount,  to  consult  him  as  to  the  best  means 
of  investing.  I opened  to  him  all  my  hopes  and  intentions.  He  applauded  my 
nsotives,  but  remarked  : — “ The  lottery  apwars  to  be  a new  thing  to  you,  bat  it 
is  an  old  one  to  me.  At  the  time  when  lotteries  were  rather  new  in  Georgia, 
Dine  others  and  myself  entered  into  a partnership,  which  was  to  last  for  ten  years. 
We  each  contributed  $3,000,  making  the  handsome  capital  of  $30,000,  which 
was  to  be  used  only  in  buying  lottery  tickets.  Now,  with  all  this  money,  all  our 
ODartness  and  great  facilities,  which  you  know  nothing  of,  for  buying,  how  do  you 
think  we  stood  at  the  end  of  the  ten  years  ?” 

I remarked  that  they  must  have  coined  money. 

' ^ Well,”  said  he,  “ of  the  original  $30,000,  we  received  back  $25,000,  and  lost 
the  interest,  then  at  8 per  cent,  on  the  whole  for  ten  years.  The  $30,000,  if  in- 
vested at  simple  interest  for  the  ten  years,  wou»d  have  returned  us  $54,000,  and 
at  compound  interest,  $64,763.  Thus,  you  see,  to  sum  it  up,  we  lost  the  compound 
interest  on  $30,000,  for  ten  years — 


Making $64,768 

Of  the  original  stock 5,000 

Making  a total  of  looses $69,763 

And  has  returned  to  us 25,000 

Making  a clear  lost  of $44,763 


This,  sir,”  he  cootinued,  is  my  first  and  last  experience  in  lotteries,  and  you 
may  act  on  it  as  you  choose.” 

Well,  as  I had  determined  to  invest,  I did  so,  and  it  was  the  last  I saw  of  my 
$100.  It  was  ray  first  and,  to  this  time,  my  last  attempt  to  make  money  by  buy- 
iog  lottery  tickets. 

COMMERCIAL  ADVABTAOES  OF  GREAT  BRITAIB. 

Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  in  his  **  English  Traits,”  thus  describes  the  peculiar  ' 
advantages  of  the  position  of  England’s  sea-girt  island  : — 

England  is  qnchored  at  the  side  of  Ear(^.  and  right  in  the  heart  of  the  mod- 
em world.  The  sea  which,  according  to  Virgirs  famous  line,  divided  the  poor 
Britons  utterly  from  the  world,  prov^  to  be  the  ring  of  marria^  with  all  nations. 

It  is  not  down  in  the  books — it  is  written  only  in  the  geologic  strata — that  for- 
tunate day  when  a wave  of  the  German  Ocean  ourst  the  old  isthmus  which  joined 
Kent  and  Cornwall  to  France,  and  gave  to  this  fragment  of  Europe  its  impreg- 
nable sea-wall,  cutting  off  an  island  of  eight  hundred  miles  in  length,  with  an  ir- 
r^lar  breadth  reaching  to  three  hundred  miles ; a territory  large  enough  for  in- 
dependence enriched  with  every  seed  of  national  power,  so  near,  that  it  can  see 
tile  harvests  of  the  continent,  and  so  far,  that  who  would  cross  the  strait  must  be 
an  expert  mariner,  ready  for  tempests.  As  America,  Europe,  and  Asia  lie,  these 
Britons  have  precisely  the  best  commercial  position  in  the  whole  planet,  and  are 
sure  of  a market  for  all  the  goods  they  can  manufactare. 
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A LONDOM  STATIONER  AND  SCRIFENER. 

We  find  the  following  description  of  Podkcb,  a scrivener,  copied  into  the  Liv- 
erpool Albion  from  a new  work  entitled  “ The  Little  World  of  London''  The 
business  marts,  the  great  and  little  emporiums  of  the  world,  have  their  curiosities 
of  character.  Pounce,  as  here  described,  is  one  of  them : — 

The  next  tenant  of  the  fortunate  shop  was  the  very  antithesis  of  Finnigan, 
and  was  no  other  than  little  Pounce,  the  notary  and  law-stationer,  who  had  an 
utter  contempt  for  wigs,  and  wore  his  own  head  as  bald  as  one  of  Finnigan’s  own 
blocks.  Polished  and  shining,  his  little  round  pate  was  seen,  on  a gloomy  day, 
glimmering  in  the  darkness  of  the  shop  like  the  red,  round  moon  in  the  fog  of  s 
November  night.  He  filled  his  window  with  bodkins,  spikes,  and  circular  prick- 
ers ; with  bundles  of  red  tape  and  sealing-wax,  and  round  and  fiat  rulers ; with 
inkstands  and  pencils,  and  India-rubber,  and  bundles  of  cut  quill-pens,  with  their 
noses  baptized  in  ink ; with  bottles  of  Walkden’s  best  Japan  and  Scott's  blue ; 
with  reams  of  copy-paper  and  rolls  of  vellum,  and  huge  sheets  of  parchment, 
with  This  Indenture  ” and  a blue  stamp  at  the  upper  left-hand  comer.  Instead 
of  a blind,  he  hung  whole  fathoms  of  engrossed  vellum  across  a brass  rod,  and 
there  he  sat  at  a desk  behind  them,  plowing  away  with  his  pen,  and  spelling  every 
word  as  he  wrote  it  with  his  lips,  so  plainly  that  one  might  almost  read  from  his 
grimaces  as  easy  as  from  his  writing ; when  he  did  write,  that  is  to  say,  which 
was  not  oftener  than  he  could  help,  and  only  when  all  his  clerks  were  Vully  en- 
gaged. Pounce  came  into  the  world  to  rub  his  hands,  and  he  never  seemra  to 
do  anything  else  with  such  thorough  good-will  and  energy.  He  must  have  used 
whole  tons  of  Hood's  “ invisible  soap,"  and  oceans  of  “ imperceptible  water,"  for 
he  rubbed  from  morning  to  night  the  moment  his  fingers  quitted  their  grasp  of 
anything.  He  rubbed  when  he  was  taking  an  order,  or  giving  directions  for  its 
execution ; he  rubbed  while  waiting  for  his  dinner  at  the  chop-house,  and  laid 
down  his  knife  and  fork  to  rub  a dozen  times  during  its  consumption ; he  mbbed 
half  the  time  he  was  serving  a customer,  and  all  the  time  that  there  was  no  cus- 
tomers to  serve,  and  nothing  else  to  occupy  his  hands.  Of  course  he  mbbed  on, 
and  got  on,  as  his  predecessor  had  done  in  the  fortunate  shop.  When  he  went 
away,  it  was  into  larger  premises,  fitted  to  accommodate  a larger  stafiT,  and  situ- 
ated somewhat  nearer  'Change. 


A FEW  WORDS  ABOUT  LENDING  MONET. 

The  following  paragraph,  which  we  find  floating  in  several  of  our  exchanges, 
without  credit,  so  well  accords  with  our  own  experience  in  tte  matter  of  lending, 
that  we  are  induced  to  give  the  readers  of  the  Merchants'  Magazine  the  benefits 
of  the  correct  teaching  it  so  concisely  conveys : — 

“ Can  you  discount  your  account,  sir  ?"  said  a mechanic  to  one  for  whom  he 
was  executing  a contract.  “ I lent  some  money  to  a friend  I thought  was  certain 
to  pay,  but  he  has  disappointed  me,  and  I have  no  money  to  pay  my  hands  with 
to-night."  The  world  is  full  of  such  lenders,  and  aye ! and  of  such  borrowers  loo. 
Will  people  never  learn  that  the  lending  of  money,  so  generally  considered  an  act 
of  friendship,  is  generally  the  reverse?  Will  they  never  realize  that  still  more  it 
is  frequently  an  act  of  injustice  to  the  lender’s  creditors  ? For  the  lender  a^in 
jeopards,  as  in  the  case  of  the  mechanic,  his  own  capacity  to  pay  promptly  those 
he  owes.  Few  men  have  a right  to  ask  others  to  lend  them  money.  Perhaps 
even  fewer  have  a right  to  lend.  If  you  ask  a tailor  to  give  you  a coat,  or  even 
to  loan  you  one,  would  he  not  think  you  either  impertinent  or  a fool  ? Yet  money 
is  as  much  an  article  of  merchandise  as  a coat.  The  lender  loses  interest  and 
hazards  the  principal,  which  is  a greater  risk  than  even  the  tailor  runs.  Rich 
men,  who  can  pay  their  debts  over  and  over  again,  and  who  have  no  fumily  with 
a claim  upon  (hem,  may  afford  to  lend;  but  other  people  cannot.  When  bor- 
rowers have  to  raise  money,  by  giving  security,  there  will  be  less  money  lost ; for 
there  will  be  no  lenders  for  friendship  to  be  deceived,  cheated,  and  ruined. 
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AVSCDOTB  OF  A BAIIRUPT  BIERGHA5T. 

The  St.  Loois  Leader  tells  the  following  story  of  a merchant  of  that  city,  and 
assures  the  reader  that  the  relation  is  simple  fact ; and  more,  that  the  occurrence 
of  “ good  luck  ” recorded  took  place  in  1867,  not  a week  before  it  was  published 
in  the  Leader : — 

Not  over  a dopn  years  ago,  a merchant  of  this  city,  well  known  and  highly 
respected,  failed  in  business,  and  after  settling  up  bis  affairs,  gave  to  his  principu 
creditor  a deed  of  trust  on  certain  real  estate,  to  secure  the  payment  of  ^12,000. 
At  tl^e  time  the  property  was  barely  valued  at  that,  so  the  cr^itor  put  the  deed 
in  his  safe,  and  there,  so  far  as  he  was  concerned,  the  matter  ended.  The  mer- 
chant, broken  down,  disappointed,  poor,  but  yet  enterprising,  went  South,  visited 
California,  Mexico,  and  South  America,  speculated,  made  half  a dozen  fortunes, 
and  lost  them  again.  A few  weeks  since  he  returned  to  the  city,  sick,  travel- worn, 
n^y,  and  disheartened.  By  chance,  he  met  his  old  lawyer,  a gentleman  high  in 
his  profession,  and  who  is  deservedly  respected.  After  the  first  greeting,  the  law- 
ver  remarked,  “ I am  glad  to  see  you  back,  and  as  you  seem  to  be  m want  of 
lunds,  the  sale  will  be  just  in  time.” 

The  merchant  looked  hard  at  his  friend,  and  finally  said,  “ Sale ! what  sale  ? 
Pve  got  nothing  to  sell" 

“ Nonsense,  mv  dear  fellow,  you  are  richer  than  you  imagine.  Don’t  you  re- 
member the  deed  of  trust  I drew  up  for  you  some  twelve  years  ago  ?” 

**  I do ; what  of  it  ?” 

“ Well  at  that  time  the  property  would  not  have  realized  the  sum,  so  it  was 
let  lie ; but  it  is  now  in  the  market,  and  1 expect  to  close  a contract  for  its  sale 
this  week.” 

**  You  amaze  me ; what  price  do  you  expect  to  get?” 

“ I’ve  asked  $86,000,  and  shall  get  it,  too.  Your  debt  and  interest  will  amount 
to  $21,000,  or  thereabouts,  so  you’ll  have  $65,000  to  ^o  ujjon.” 

The  sensations  of  the  party  may  be  “ more  easily  ” imagined  than  described,  as 
the  penny-a-liners  have  it ; but  one  thing  is  certain,  Mr.  A.  went  home  a happier 
man  than  he  had  been  for  ten  years  at  least 

<^CflR18TIAll  CLERI8.” 

We  cheerfully  give  place  to  the  following  notice,  originally  published  in  the 
Independenl,  If  by  Christian  clerks  the  writer  means  young  men  of  integrity, 
who  ^ fear  God,  and  work  righteousness,”  rather  than  members  of  this  or  that 
sect  we  can  heartily  indorse  the  object  contemplated  by  the  “ Employment  Com- 
mittee” of  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association  of  New  York.  We  make 
this  remark,  because  we  have  been  told  that  none  but  what  are  theologically  or 
technically  termed  **  Evangelical  ” Christians  are  admitted  as  members  of  the  as- 
sociation ; and  because  we  believe  that  good  Christians  and  good  men  are  to  be 
found  in  every  church,  sect,  or  denomination  in  Christendom. 

Merchants  often  wish  some  guaranty  of  the  moral  character  of  youn^  men  who 
seek  employment  in  their  stores.  Young  men  of  jnviciple  are  especially  in  de- 
mand. The  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association  have  undertaken  to  act  as  a 
committee  of  inquiry  between  merchants  and  clerks,  consulting  the  best  interests 
of  both  parties.  A committee  of  judicious,  candid,  and  reliable  gentlemen  has 
been  appointed  by  the  association  to  act  as  an  “ Employment  Committee.”  This 
committee  are  now  prepared  to  receive  applications  from  merchants  and  others 
requiring  clerks.  A register  is  kept  of  young  men  desiring  employment,  and 
employers  will  find  this  a most  desirable  ro^ium  for  obtaining  worthy  and  capable 
assistants,  and  will  also  essentially  aid  the  association  in  n^ing  this  branch  of 
their  operations  effective.  Communications  may  be  addressed  to  tue  Employment 
Committee,  at  the  rooms,  32  Waverly  Place,  New  York. 
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DET  GOODS  AND  BRAVDT. 

The  following  characteristic  anecdote,  with  a moral,  we  cq)y  from  the  Inde- 
pendent, the  commercial  editor  of  which  is  understood  to  be  connected  with  one 
of  the  largest  silk  houses  in  New  York,  and  fhmiliar  with  the  modus  operandi  of 
more  than  one  branch  of  our  city  trade : — 

If  a vacancy  occurs  in  a jobbing  or  importing  bouse  in  New  York,  almost  the 
first  question  proposed  to  the  applicant  for  the  place  is,  **  How  many  goods  can 
you  sell  ?’'  If  the  answer  is  “ fifty  thousand,”  or  a “ hundred  thousand,”  that 
settles  the  question,  and  the  young  man  is  accepted.  Of  course  he  must  not  steal, 
and  he  is  therefore  charged  by  his  new  employer  that  “ honesty  is  the  best  policy'* 
If  he  drinks,  even  to  intoxication,  when  away  from  business,  it  is  a matter  of  some 
regret — but,  after  all,  of  no  very  great  consequence,  provided  be  can  sell  his  **  fifty 
thousand.”  A large  and  very  respectable  dry  gooas  establishment,  in  this  citv, 
thought  best  lately  to  dispense  with  the  services  of  one  of  these  “ fifty  thousana” 
salesmen,  because  he  would  get  drunk  on  brandy.  Every  few  days,  in  spite  of  all 
entreaty  and  expostulation,  he  would  disgrace  both  himself  and  his  employers, 
but,  notwithstanding,  in  the  course  of  a year  he  would  sell  more  than  his  fifty 
thousand.”  The  young  man,  with  a bold  face,  sought  another  situation  with  one 
of  our  merchant  princes.  He  declared  emphatically  that  he  could  sell  his  **  fifty 
thousand.”  The  engagement  was  conclude,  and,  as  a mere  matter  of  form,  oiw 
merchant  prince  sent  his  confidential  clerk  to  inquire  about  the  integrity  of  his 
new  salesman.  He  was  told  that  the  young  man  could  sell  his  “ fifty  thousand” 
easily,  but  that  every  now  and  then  he  would  get  drunk  on  brandy.  This  fact 
was  faithfully  communicated  to  headquarters.  **  He  drinks  brandy  does  he,”  said 
the  merchant  prince ; “ is  that  all  you  can  find  against  him  ? He’ll  do.  Why,  I 
drink  brandy  myself— Ma/’s  no  objection  !**  Before  that  young  man.  now,  the 
way  is  broad  to  destruction.  Merchants  of  New  York,  is  that  the  road  to  pros- 
perity ? Take  warding,  for  your  own  sons  may  be  witnesses. 


THRESBING  OUT  DEBTS  liV  ILUEOIS. 

A certain  mercantile  firm  in  Illinois,  (welbknown  to  the  commercial  editors  of 
the  Independent,)  finding  on  their  books  a large  amount  of  unsettled  accounts 
against  fieurmers  coming  in  slow,  resolved  upon  the  following  expedient  to  **  (btch 
’em  to  terms.”  Havmg  a good  pair  of  working  horses,  it  was  decided  that  one 
of  the  partners  should  purchase  and  take  Uie  command  of  a threshing-machine^ 
visit  every  farmer  indebted  to  them,  thresh  out  his  wheat,  then  take  their  pay, 
and  go  to  the  next  upon  the  same  errand.  The  plan  succeeded  well.  It  is  un- 
necessary for  us  to  say  that  the  firm  we  allude  to  is  in  good  credit  in  New  York, 
and  will  doubtless  continue  to  be.  In  view  of  these  facts,  we  would  say  to  all 
Western  merchants,  if  the  farmers  don’t  pay,  thresh  'em  out.  As  it  is  expected 
there  will  hereafter  be  an  extraordinary  demand  for  first-rate  threshing-machines, 
the  Independent  ofiers  to  open  its  columns  to  all  advertisers  in  that  line,  on  reas- 
onable terms. 


THE  COOLIE  TRADE  IE  CUBA. 

Information  has  been  received  from  a correspondent  of  the  Department  of  State 
at  Havana,  from  which  it  appears  that  in  1856  there  were  the  following  arrivals 
with  coolies : — Three  Spanish  vessels  with  892 ; seven  English  with  1,846 ; four 
American  with  1,910 ; and  one  Dutch  with  319;  total,  15  vessels,  with  4,907 
coolies.  During  the  first  quarter  of  1857,  there  were  four  Dutch  arrivals  with 
1,500  coolies ; one  Peruvian  with  340 ; one  American  with  341 ; and  one  English 
with  435 ; total,  7 vessels,  with  2,616  coolies. 
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BfSPEJVSfJVO  OF  BrtEOAmiB  ORBIItS. 

A New  OrleaDS  correspondent  of  the  Independent,  and  we  presume  of  the  Mer- 
cantile Agency  in  New  York,  gives  some  valuable  suggestions  on  the  best  method 
of  giving  credits : — 

In  every  season  of  bnsiness  there  are  hundreds  of  costomera  appe^ng  m %he 
ma^et  to  buy  goods  on  credit,  of  whom  the  summing  up  of  all  that  is  known  in 
their  favor  is,  “ they  are  probably  safe  for  a small  amount.”  Of  a majority  of 
these  it  would  doubtless  be  unwise,  if  not  actually  wrong,  to  say  more,  and  perhaps 
unjust  to  say  less.  These  men  are  all  good  for  $1,000  to  $3,000,  respwtively, 
when  bon^t  mainly  of  one  house  in  either  branch  of  trade,  in  cities  near  nome— as 
Cincinnati,  Chicago,  St  Louis.  New  Orleans,  Mobile,  Gharieston,  and  smallv 
places — and  upon  the  basis,  distinctively  recognized,  that  granting  the  credit  is 
a &vor  conferi^,  and  that  any  future  credit  is  to  depend  essentially  upon  the 
punctuality  of  payment,  or,  at  least,  the  disposition  equivocally  manif^ted  to 
meet  promptly  the  obligation. 

It  becomes  a totally  different  affeir  with  these  same  customers  when  they  enter 
a larger  market,  and  are  given  to  understand  that  the  opposite  basis  prevails,  and 
are  urged  to  buying  twice  or  thrice  their  usual  amount  on  a credit,  as  a favor 
conferred  upon  the  seller.  All  at  once  they  become  wonderfully  independent, 
and  begin  to  dictate  terms  with  as  much  impudence  as  a newly  arrived  Patrick 
X)’Blamey  holds  on  to  his  democratic  vote  for  the  highest  bidder. 

One  man  has  a fine  horse ; be  is  anxious  to  sell  at  a good  price,  for  cash ; he 
has  no  further  use  for  him,  smd  very  much  wants  the  money.  Another  man  wanto 
to  buy,  has  long  been  anxionsly  looking  for  just  that  combination  of  good  quali- 
fe  in  a horse,  and  has  the  money  to  pay  for  him.  Now  every  one  mows  that 
it  mak^  all  the  difference  in  the  world  whether  the  owner  goes  to  the  purchaser 
betraying,  nay  even  proclaiming  his  anxiety  to  sell,  or  tte  other  comes  to  him 
admitting  his  anxiety  to  buj.  How  many  of  our  merchants  stop  to  think  and  to 
act  on  tnis  principle  in  selling  goods  ? In  the  hurry,  and  rush,  and  excitement  of 
trade,  “ making  haste  to  be  rich,”  how  many  fall  into  a snare,  and  lose  sight  of 
the  dictates  of  plain  common  sense. 

The  above  thoughts  have  been  suggestod  by  a case  in  point  that  has  just  come 
before  me.  A mutual  friend  writes  to  he  has  a customer  here,  with  whom  he 
does  a little  business,  and  to  ask,  **  Will  it  be  wise  to  urge  him  to  enlarge  his 
transactions  with  us.”  The  answer  is,  No.  He  is  probably  safe  for  the  amount 
you  sell  him,  while  you  hold  “ the  balance  of  power,”  and  he  feels  it  is  desirable 
to  maintain  his  credit  with  you ; but  urge  him  to  buy  more  freely,  and  on  longer 
time,  and — msto,  change — the  boot  is  on  the  other  1^,  and  be  holds  the  balaim 
of  power,  wnich  he  might  use  to  your  serious  injury  aud  his  own  destruction. 


TRAFFIC  III  DEAD  BODIES  IN  PHIUDELPHIA. 

The  spirit,  sometimes  an  evil  one,  infuses  itself  into  everything  out  of  which  a 
penny  can  be  squeezed  or  a dollar  realized.  According  to  a Philadelphia  cotem- 
porary,  the  Alms  House  Guardians  of  that  city  are  doing  a thriving  business  in 
dead  bodies ! The  corpses  of  friendless  paupers  who  die  in  that  institution  are 
disposed  of  at  the  rate  of  $30  a bead ! They  never  think  of  burying  an  unrecog- 
nized body,  but  at  once  turn  them  over  to  the  brokers  in  anatomy.  Several 
cases  are  given  in  which  fidends  have  vainly  searched  in  burying-grounds  for  the 
rmnains  of  deceased  relatives,  who  had  long  since  been  cut  up  m tiie  dimeoting* 
rooms  of  the  hospitals  and  doctor  shops.  We  recollect  onraelveB,  some  yeafs 
since,  visiting  a boarding-house  in  that  city,  at  which  a number  of  medical  get* 
tlemen  had  rooms.  We  found  these  embroyo  M.  D.’s  amusing  diemselves  by 
pdting  each  other  with  the  bones  of  'v  subjects”  they  had  been  experimenting  on. 
In  the  yard  of  the  house  in  question,  human  bones  were  as  pleatilhlly  scattered 
round  as  one  would  expect  to  find  those  of  beef  or  poultry ! 
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CUMI0U8  CASE  OF  SMUGOUIfl  DUH0ID8  IK  KEW  TORE. 

Less  than  a year  ago  a corious  affair  of  Bmoggling  transpired  at  the  office  of 
the  United  States  Appraiser,  in  New  York.  As  is  the  custom  in  all  the  ports,  a 
package  of  merchandise  had  been  sent  to  the  public  stores  for  examination  and 
appraisement  for  value.  The  man  employed  as  opener  of  cases  in  the  department 
alluded,  took  a notion  to  remove  the  bottom  of  the  package  instead  of  the  top,  as 
is  customary.  This  ^ras  done  without  any  fixed  purpose,  or  suspicion  of  wrong 
doing  on  the  part  of  the  importer  or  owner  of  said  package.  Upon  the  removal 
of  the  same  it  was  discovered  that  a false  bottom  had  been  fixed  therein,  by  nicely 
veneering,  so  as  to  prevent  suspicion  of  wrong  in  case  it  bad  been  opened  in  the 
usual  manner.  Between  the  two  bottoms  was  found  a quantity  of  diamonds, 
valued  at  22,000  francs.  They  belonged  to  Keule  k Brother,  Maiden*lane,  and 
were  of  course  immediately  seized  for  an  attempted  violation  of  the  laws.  Sub- 
sequent developments  induced  the  belief  that  this  was  but  a portion  of  the  im- 
portation, and  an  officer  was  dispatched  to  Philadelphia  to  intercept  other  parcels 
believed  to  be  on  their  way  to  that  port 


MOHAMUEDAK  MERCAKTILE  MORALITT. 

A mercantile  firm  in  Salon ica  had  bills  to  a large  amount  on  the  principal 
inhabitants  and  merchants  of  the  place,  which,  with  their  books  and  papers,  were 
destroyed  by  fire.  On  the  next  day  a prominent  Turk,  who  was  largely  in  their 
debt,  went  to  them  and  told  them  that,  having  beard  that  their  papers  bad  been 
destroyed,  he  had  brought  a copy  of  his  account  with  them  and  fresh  bills  for  the 
amount  due  them.  This  example  was  followed  by  all  the  Turkish  debtors  to  the 
firm.  May  we  not  say  to  the  Christian  readers  of  the  Merchants'  Magazine^  under 
similar  circumstances,  **  go  and  do  likewise.'* 


8IU  CDLTIVATIOK  PROFITABLE. 

A few  counties  in  Kentucky,  in  common  with  several  in  Tennessee,  Indiana, 
Ohio,  &c.,  grow  the  mulberry,  and  produce  raw  silk  to  a ^rtain  extent  It  has 
been  very  satisfactorily  demonstrated,  especially  in  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  that 
this  crop  will  pay  better  than  three-fourths  of  all  other  farm  productions ; but 
owing  to  the  recollections  of  the  **  multicaulis  fever,”  and  ignorance  of  the  rural 
population  as  to  the  management  of  the  worms,  the  lightness  of  the  labor,  and 
the  quickness  and  certainty  of  the  return,  silk-raising  is  not  adopted  generally 
among  the  crops  of  these  several  States. 

KEW  METHOD  FOR  DRTIKO  WET  GRAINS. 

A device  has  been  brought  forward  for  dying  wet  grains,  Ac.  It  consists  of 
cylinders  situated  in  a heated  floe,  with  their  ends  projecting  into  floes  into  which 
cold  air  is  forced,  and  so  arranged  that  grain  or  other  similar  substances,  put  into 
the  top  cylinder,  will  slide  through  the  same  and  then  fall  into  the  next  cylinder, 
and  so  on  from  one  to  another — being,  in  its  passage,  alternately  subjected  to  the 
action  of  heat  while  in  the  cylinder,  and  to  the  action  of  cold  air  while  falling 
frmn  one  cylinder  into  the  other. 
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1* — Laier  Biblical  Researches  in  Palestine  arid  the  Adjacent  Regions,  AJoarnal 
of  Travels  in  the  year  1 852.  By  K.  Robinson,  E.  Smith,  and  others.  Drawn  up 
from  the  original  Diaries,  with  Historical  11  lustrations,  by  Edward  I^binson, 
D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Professor  of  Biblical  Literature  in  the  Union  Theological  Sem- 
inary, New  York.  With  New  Maps  and  Plars.  8vo.,  pp.  664.  Boston : 
Grower  k Brewster. 

The  present  volume  is  supplementary  to  the  former  “ Biblical  Researches”  of 
Dr.  Robinson,  in  which  he  narrated  his  travels  in  the  year  1838.  The  second 
tour  was  undertaken  for  the  two-fold  purpose  of  investigating  anew  certain  points 
relative  to  the  geography  of  that  sacred  land,  and  of  examining  some  portions  of 
the  country  not  incluaed  in  the  former  routes.  During  the  more  important  part 
of  the  journey  bb  companion  in  travel  was,  as  before,  the  Rev.  Eli  Smith,  D.  D. 
His  second  journey  partly  reversed  the  direction  of  the  first,  commencing  at  the 
point  where  the  first  Urminated.  The  first  included  the  desert,  the  Sinaitle 
peninsula,  and  the  land  of  Idunuea,  which  are  quite  beyond  the  limit  of  the  second* 
111  1838,  his  route  was  direct  from  Jerusalem  to  Beirut,  varying  but  little  from 
the  common  track  of  travel ; while  in  1852,  he  started  from  Beirut,  and  touched 
upon  the  usual  route  of  travel  only  at  a very  few  points,  opening  parts  of  the 
li^  rarely  traversed  by  Europeans.  The  great  object  of  all  these  travels  and 
labors  has  been  to  collect  materials  for  the  preparation  of  a systematic  work  on 
the  “ Physical  and  Historical  Geography  of  the  Holy  Land.”  That  work  will 
doubtless  be  a masterpiece  of  scholarship,  and  should  it  happen,  in  any  way,  that 
Dr.  Robinson's  purpose  should  not  be  fully  accomplished  by  himself,  we  cannot 
but  believe  that  h**  has  already  published  all  that  is  essential  for  the  instruction 
of  scholars  and  divines,  as  well  as  f r the  gratification  of  general  readers.  By 
^ unanimous  acknowledgment  of  the  learned,  his  first  publication  is  the  moA 
important  work  ever  printed  on  the  Holy  Land,  and  is  everywhere  recognized  as 
the  highest  authority.  A new  edition  of  that  work  is  published  in  connection 
with  the  present  work,  but  the  latter  is  also  issued  separately.  It  is  an  interest- 
ing testimonial  to  the  correctness  of  the  former  that  the  loirncd  author  has  not 
found  it  nece  ssary  to  make  in  it  any  corrections  of  importance  in  its  new  edition, 
although  he  has  deemed  it  desirable  to  add  a few  notes.  A separate  Atlas  of 
Maps,  constructed  by  Kiepert,  of  Berlin,  accompanies  the  volumes. 

2. — Autumnal  Leases,  Tales  and  Sketches  in  Prose  and  Rhyme.  By  L.  Maria 
Child.  16mo.,  pp.  365.  New  York : C.  8.  Francis  k Co. 

The  author  of  these  tales  and  sketches  commenced  her  literary  labors  some 
thirty  years  ago,  as  the  author  of  a novel  and  the  editor  of  the  “ Juvenile  Mis- 
cellany,” a work  that  enjoyed  a high  reputation,  not  only  among  little  folks,  but 
children  of  a larger  growth.  Beside  her  own  contributions  to  its  pages,  that 
work  secured  the  aid  of  several  gifted  women  of  that  day,  most  of  whom  still 
survive,  and  continue  to  enrich  our  uterature  with  their  pure  and  beautiful  thoughts, 
in  “prose  or  verse;”  among  whom  we  may  name  L.  H.  Sigourney,  Hann&  J. 
Gould,  Anna  Maria  Wells,  Sarah  J.  Hale,  Miss  Sedj^ick,  and  last,  but  not 
least,  Miss  Dix,  the  prison  philanthropist  of  to-day.  Wo  have  several  volumes 
of  that  periodical,  which  have  been  read  and  reread  by  our  children,  who  have 
been  bom  and  passed  from  earth  to  heaven  since  that  period.  Miss  Child  has 
more  years  and  more  ^ray  hairs  now  than  Men,  but  she  has  lost  none  of  that  gen- 
mus  sympathy  for  children,  none  of  that  freshness,  or  impulsive  humanity,  that 
imparted  life  and  vitality  to  her  vigorous  mind  and  warm  and  glowing  h^urt 
Her  writings  of  a later  day  are  in  keeping  with  the  progressive  ideas  of  this  lat- 
ter part  of  the  nineteenth  century.  To  snow  this,  we  need  only  refer  to  the  pres- 
ent volume,  which  overflows  with  the  fresher  and  more  advanced  humanity  of  the 
time. 
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3.  — Villas  and  Cottles.  A Series  of  Designs  prepared  for  Execntion  in  tbo 
United  States.  Caltbbt  Vaux,  Architect,  (late  Downing  and  Vaux,) 
Newbnrg,  on  the  Uadson.  Illustrate  by  300  Engravings.  8vo.,  pp.  318. 
New  York : Harper  & Brothers. 

This  work  has  been  brought  out  with  the  aim  of  satisfying,  in  part,  the  ever- 
inereasiog  popnlar  desire  for  improvement  in  rural  architectnre.  In  every  part 
of  oor  country  there  is  an  inexhaustible  demand  for  rural  residences,  showing  a 
oeoeral  advance  in  popular  taste.  The  numerous  designs  in  the  volume  before  us 
have  been,  for  the  most  part,  prepared  in  detail  for  actoal  execution,  and  thus  this 
work  has  the  all-important  advantaj^  of  being  the  result  of  real  experience,  both 
on  the  part  of  employers  and  architect.  The  engraving  are  arranged  in  a con- 
densed, regular  manner,  so  that  they  may  be  examined  with  little  trouble  and 
with  but  slight  reference  to  the  descriptions.  In  this  way  the  volume  will  be 
generally  intelligible  and  popularly  useful,  for  the  chief  value  of  illustrated  works 
on  such  topics  as  domestic  architecture  must  always  lie  in  the  fact  that  they  are 
calculated  to  develop  the  capacity  for  individual  preference,  which  is  absolutely 
neoessaiy  for  a just  artistic  opinion  on  any  subject  The  author’s  style  is  simpl^ 
comprehensive,  and  free  from  all  professional  t^hnicalities. 

4.  — The  Child's  Book  of  Nature.  Three  parts  in  one.  Part  I.,  Plants.  Part 
II.,  Animals.  Part  III.,  Air,  Water,  Heat,  Light,  etc.  By  Worthtnotoic 
Hooker,  M.  D.  Illustrated  by  Numerous  Engravings.  16mo.,  pp.  179.  New 
York  : Harper  k Brothers. 

This  book  is  admirably  adapted  for  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  desi^^ned  by 
the  accomplished  author ; that  is,  for  the  use  of  families  and  schools,  or  in  other 
words,  “ to  aid  mothers  and  teachers  in  {raining  children  In  the  observation  of 
nature.”  Beginning  with  the  most  simple  and  obvious  facts  in  the  natural  his- 
tory of  the  several  parts  of  creation,  the  author  goes  on  gradually  unfolding  the 
subject,  so  that  many  points  are  made  clear  to  the  child  which  are  not  fully  un- 
derstood by  many  who,  in  riper  years,  have  studied  these  branches.  The  teach- 
ings arc  rendered  attractive  to  the  young  mind. 

6. — History  of  King  Richard  the  First  (f  England.  By  Jacob  Abbott.  With 
Engravings.  16mo.,  pp.  356.  New  York : Harper  k Brothers. 

This  is  the  last  published  of  one  of  the  most  valuable  series  of  histories.  They 
are  histories — not  tales  founded  upon  histories.  Nothing  is  stated  without  the 
best  available  historical  authority.  The  narratives  are,  in  short,  history  itself,  so 
far  as  it  can  be  discovered  from  the  attentive  examination  of  the  annals,  written 
at  the  time  when  the  events  themselves  occurred.  Without  embellishmeot  or  de- 
viation from  historic  truth,  Mr.  Abbott  has  succeeded  in  producing  a very  inter- 
esting series  of  books  for  children,  and  those  who  have  not  the  leisure  to  read 
more  elaborate  works. 

6.  — History  of  the  Invasion  and  Capture  of  Washir^ony  and  of  the  Events 
which  PreoMed  and  Followed.  By  John  S.  Williams,  Brigade  Major  and 
Inspector,  Columbian  Brigade,  in  the  War  of  1812.  12mo.,  pp.  371.  New 
York : Harper  k Brothers. 

The  primary  object  which  inspired  the  author  of  this  work  seems  to  have  been 
the  hope  of  being  able  to  do  something  to  remove  the  obloquy  which  has  been 
undeservedly  cast  upon  the  American  troops  engaged  in  the  battle  of  Bladens- 
burg.  No  one,  perhaps,  was  better  able  than  one  so  intimat^  connected  with 
that  battle,  and  the  circumstances  incident  to  the  invasion  of  Washington,  to  be- 
come the  historian  of  the  events  which  preceded  and  followed. 

7.  — bahel,  the  Young  Wife  and  Old  Love.  Bv  John  Oordt  Jbappreson,  an* 
thor  of  “ Crewe  Rise,”  etc.  12mo.,  pp.  454.  New  York  : Harper  k Brothers. 
It  is  sulBcient  for  us  to  say,  for  the  information  of  those  who  read  the  first  work 

of  this  author,  that  it  will  not  suffer  by  comparison  with  that  What  more  need 
we  add,  for  the  benefit  of  the  novel  reading  million  7 
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8.  — Scriptural  and  Statistical  Views  in  Favor  of  Slavery.  By  Tbormton 
Stringpellow,  D.  D.  12mo.,  pp.  149.  Richmond  : J.  W.  Randolph. 

9.  — The  North  and  the  South;  a Statistical  View  of  the  Condition  of  the  Free 
and  the  Slave  States.  By  Henry  Chase.  A.  M.,  and  Charles  W.  Sanborn, 
31.  D.  12mo.,  pp.  114.  Boston  : John  P.  Jewett. 

Two  works,  one  from  Richmond,  Virginia,  and  the  otlier  from  Boston,  Massa- 
chusetts, on  the  much-discussed  question  of  slavery.  The  reader  of  the  titles  will 
readily  infer  from  the  geographical  origin  of  each,  that  one  is  pro- slavery  and  the 
other  anti-slavery.  The  Richmond  publication  is  mainly  devoted  to  the  Scrip- 
tural view  in  favor  of  slavery,  although  the  Rev.  Dr.  does  not  ignore  the  statis- 
tical view,  but  attempts  to  show  that  statistics  as  well  favor  slavery.  The  Bos- 
ton work  compares  the  condition  of  the  slaveholding  and  non-slaveholding  States, 
as  to  territory,  population,  industry  and  wealth/e<lucation  and  intelligence,  le- 
ligion  and  moral  advancement,  and  general  progress,  using  for  this  comparison 
the  census  returns  for  the  year  1850,  as  compiled  for  the  Compendium  of  the 
Seventh  Census.  I^eaving  the  merits  of  the  question  to  those  who  may  read  both 
views,  we  have  one  fault  to  find  with  the  publishers,  and  that  is,  neither  have 
given  the  title  of  their  books  on  tlic  back. 

10.  — The  Laws  of  Health  ; or,  Se(juel  to  “ I'he  House  I Live  In.”  By  William 
A.  Alcott,  M.  I).  Designe<l  for  Families  and  Schools.  12mo.,  pp.  424. 
Boston  : John  P.  Jewett  k Co. 

Dr.  Alcott’s  work  is  designed  for  the  immediate  wants  of  schools  and  families, 
and  to  be  e.vactly  suitable  as  a class-book  for  district  schools.  It  contains  anat- 
omy and  physiology,  but  they  are  only  introduced  as  a means  of  e.xplanation, 
illustration,  or  argument.  His  aim  is  to  take  men,  women,  and  children  as  they 
ARE,  and  teach  thcm,/rs^  how  too  keep  what  health  they  already  possess;  and, 
secondly,  how  daily  and  hourly  to  manufacture  more.  He  has  also  aimed  to 
make  his  language  intelligible  to  every  chiM  of  ten  years  of  age.  We  believe 
that  he  has,  in  a good  degree,  succeedeil  in  his  objects,  and  cordially  commend 
this  work  to  all.  We  know  of  no  volume  in  which  the  laws  of  health  are  set 
forth  in  a more  clear  or  interesting  manner. 

11.  — Bleak  House.  By  Charles  Dickens,  (Boz.)  With  thirty-.seven  Illustra- 

tions, from  designs  by  Phiz  and  Cruikshank.  In  two  volumes,  12mo.,  pp.  966. 
Philadelphia : B.  Peterson. 

Standard  works,  like  those  of  Dickens,  which  arc  sought  after  alike  by  the 
wealthy  and  the  poor,  demand  dilf(‘rent  styles  of  publications.  Every  style  has 
its  purchasers.  But  who  is  there  among  the  admirers  of  Dickens  that  docs  not 
prefer  that  his  sett  of  Dickens’  works  shall  be  uniform,  complete,  well  printed, 
on  good  paper,  and  well  bound?  Mr.  Peterson,  of  Philmlclphia,  having  printed 
several  editions  of  the  complete  works  of  Dickens,  in  diflerent  style,  has  now 
brought  out  a duodecimo  edition,  which  must  commend  itself  to  all  who  have  not 
otherwise  provided  themselves  with  thc.se  volumes.  The  paper  is  firm  and  white, 
the  print  is  on  clear,  large  type,  leaded,  and  the  binding  is  unusually  excellent. 

12.  — Viiia;  or  the  Secret  of  Power.  By  Mrs.  Emma  D.  E.  N.  Southworth. 
12mo.,  pp.  540.  Philadelphia  : ’Ik  B.  Peterson. 

Mrs.  Southworth  holds  a ptm  in  the  novel  world  of  letters  as  prolific  as  the 
dictation  of  the  interminable  G.  P.  R.  James,  but,  for  the  romance-loving  popu- 
lace, far  more  attractive.  Those  who  read  and  admire  the  “ magic  influence  ” 
that  pervades  the  “ Lost  Heiress,”  “ Missing  Bride,"  “ Curse  of  Ciifton,”  etc., 
from  the  same  powerful  pen,  will  be  sure  to  hold  communion  w’ith  “ Vivia,”  the 
“ beautiful,  gifted,  and  inspiring  ” heroine  of  this  romance. 

13.  — Love  after  Marriage^  and  other  Stories  of  the  Heart.  By  Mrs.  Carolinb 
Lee  Hentz.  12mo.,  pp.  257.  Philadelphia  : T.  B.  l*eterson. 

“ Love  after  Marriage  ” is  but  one  of  the  thirteen  “ Stories  of  the  Heart  ” con- 
tiuned  in  this  attractive  volume.  The  poetic  imagery,  vivacity,  and  purity  of 
ilylc  of  Mrs.  Hentz  harmonize  well  with  the  lessons  of  morality  and  patriotism 
breathing  from,  rather  than  inculcated  in,  these,  and  all  her  fictitious  compositions. 
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14.  — New  Biographies  of  Illustrious  Men,  By  Thomas  Babinoton  Magaulat, 
Henry  Roqbrs,  Theodore  Martin,  and  others.  12mo.,  pp.  408.  Boston : 
Whittemore,  Niles  k Hall. 

The  contents  of  this  voloroe  have  been  collected  from  the  eighth  edition  of  the 
Encyclopedia  Britannica,  which  is  now  passing  through  the  press.  The  ma^i- 
tude  of  that  work  places  it  beyond  the  reach  of  most  persons,  while  these  hiog- 
raphies  which  it  contains  are  such  as  every  one  would  gladly  possess.  The  com- 
piler of  the  volume  has  selected  seventeen  biographical  essays,  and  in  an  intro- 
duction has  given  sketches  of  their  authors.  The  biographies  written  by 
Macaulay  are  those  of  Francis  Atterbury,  John  Bnnyan,  Oliver  Goldsmith,  and 
Samuel  J ohnson  ; those  written  by  Henry  Rogers  are  of  J oseph  Butler,  Robert 
Hall,  Edward  Gibbon,  Gassendi,  and  David  Home.  The  life  of  Horace,  by 
Theodore  Martin,  combines  classical  erudition  and  elegant  writing.  The  life  of 
Sir  John  Franklin,  written  by  Sir  John  Richardson,  himself  an  Arctic  naviwtor 
of  note,  forms  a welcome  portion  of  the  volume,  which,  in  addition  to  the  biog- 
raphies mentioned,  contains  those  of  Joseph  Addison  and  Francis  Bacon,  by 
William  Spaulding;  John  Howard,  by  Hepworth  Dixon;  Homer,  by  John 
Stuart  Blakie ; James  Crichton,  by  David  Irving ; and  Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  by 
James  David  Forbes. 

15.  — Poems,  By  Charles  Swain.  Boston : Whittemore,  Niles  k Hall. 
Charlra  Swain  was  born  in  Manchester  in  1803,  where  he  still  lives.  He  was 

married  in  1827,  and  has  had  six  children,  of  whom  four  are  now  living.  ^ His 
fether  was  an  Englishman,  and  his  mother  the  daughter  of  a French  physician. 
His  father  died  wnen  he  was  quite  young.  His  mother’s  means  were  limited,  and 
he  WM  placed  in  the  dye-works  of  his  brother  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  with  whom  ^ 
remained  fourteen  years,  when  he  joined  the  firm  of  Lockett  k Co.,  enOTavers,  in 
Manchester.  Subsequently,  he  purchased  part  of  the  business,  in  which  he  is 
still  engaged.  His  first  volume  was  published  in  1827,  and  met  with  succ^ 
Such  is  a brief  corapend  of  a poet  who  is  comparatively  little  known  on  this  side 
the  Atlantic,  and  but  for  Whittemore,  Niles  k Hall,  to  whom  the  American  peo- 
ple are  indebted  for  the  present  collection  of  his  poems,  we  should  have  been 
deprived  of  some  of  the  sweetest  lyrical  poetry  in  our  language ; although,  to 
use  the  felicitous  langu^e  of  our  own  gifted  Tuckerman,  “ many  of  his  songs 
had  been  wafted  by  their  own  aerial  sweetness  across  the  sea.”  The  volume  is  a 
perfect  fac  simile  of  Ticknor  k Fields’  beautiful  “ blue  and  gold  ” editions  of 
Longfellow  and  Tennyson,  and  everyway  worthy  of  being  placed  with  them  in 
every  library  of  poetical  gems. 

16.  — The  Americans  in  Japan,  An  Abridgment  of  the  Government  Narrative 
of  the  United  States  Expedition  to  Japan  under  Commodore  Perry.  By 
Robert  Tomes.  )2mo.,  pp.  415.  New  York  : D.  Appleton  k Co. 

Mr.  Tomes  has  performed  a service  to  the  reading  million  that  they  will 
ciate.  He  has  presented,  in  a condensed  form,  without  omitting  anything  of  im- 
portance, all  the  interesting  details  and  descriptions  of  the  official  government 
narrative  of  the  United  States  expedition  to  Japan  under  Commodore  Perry,  a 
narrative  second  only  in  interest  to  that  of  the  lamented  Kane’s  Arctic  expedi- 
tion. 

17.  — Mind  and  Matter ; or.  Physiological  Inquiries.  In  a Series  of  E^y8»  hj 
tended  to  Illustrate  the  Mutual  Relations  of  the  Physical  Organizations  and 
the  Mental  Faculties.  By  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie,  Bart.,  D.  C.  L.,  Vice-Pres- 
ident of  the  Royal  Society.  With  Additional  Notes  by  an  American  Editor. 
12mo.,  pp.  279.  New  York  : G.  P.  Putnam  k Co. 

The  recent  scientific  investipitions  and  researches  contained  in  this  work  wffi 
commend  it  to  every  one  desiring  to  keep  up  with  the  progress  of  the  ag^  'w 
general  subject  of  the  volume  is  replete  witn  interest,  and  of  much  practical  im- 
portance. The  essays  are  presented  in  the  form  of  dialogues,  a method  th^  se^ 
to  be  especially  adapted  for  inquiries  of  this  description.  Among  other  inters 
in^  observations  are  those  on  the  subject  of  insanity,  and  its  connection  wita 
jorune,  modern  phrenology,  Swedenborgian  speculations,  etc. 
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18.  — Recollections  of  a Life-Time:  or,  Meo  and  Things  I have  Seen.  In  a Se- 
ries of  familiar  Letters  to  a Friend,  Historical,  Biographical,  Anecdotical,  and 
Descriptive.  By  S.  G.  Goodrich.  In  two  thick  volumes,  12mo.,  pp.  542> 
554.  New  York  and  Auburn  : Miller,  Orton  & Mulligan. 

It  is  quite  unnecessary  to  commend  these  stout  volumes — to  say  of  them  that 
th^  are  highly  interesting,  and  that  both  young  and  old  will  peruse  them  with 
delight  and  profit  No  one  would  imagine  that  Peter  Parley,  who  has  been 
the  author  and  editor  of  one  hundred  and  seventy  books,  of  wdiich  over  seven 
million  volumes  have  been  sold,  would  or  could  now  produce  a dull  book,  especially 
in  writing  the  history  of  his  life.  I a all  the  world  there  is  no  other  individual 
who  has  done  so  much,  in  the  capacity  of  an  author,  to  govern  the  character  and 
intelligence  of  the  living  age.  In  the  half-century  covered  by  his  memoirs  he  has 
seen  more  than  most  men  would  see  in  twice  that  time.  He  has  crossed  the  At- 
lantic sixteen  times,  and  become  familiar  with  more  important  facts,  both  at  home 
and  abroad,  than  any  other  American.  The  volumes  before  us  will  give  his  best 
title  to  an  enduring  reputation.  They  are  instructive  throughout,  and  yet  abound 
with  anecdotes,  which  are  fresh  and  excellently  told.  His  reminiscences  of  Amer- 
ican literature  and  art  are  most  interesting,  and  add  much  towards  the  comple- 
tion of  their  respective  histories.  His  delineations  of  the  country  life  of  New 
England  during  the  forepart  of  this  century  are  given  with  almost  a daguerrean 
minuteness,  and  for  this  point  alone  these  volumes  will  always  be  held  in  the 
highest  estimation.  Each  volume  contains  twelve  wood  engravings,  and  the  firet 
is  prefaced  by  a portrait  of  the  author. 

19.  — Essay  on  Language,  and  other  Papers.  By  Rowland  G.  Hazard.  Edited 
by  E.  P.  Peabody.  12mo.,  pp.  348.  Boston  : Phillips,  Sampson  & Co. 

This  collection  of  Mr.  Hazard’s  writings  has  been  made  at  the  earnest  instance 

of  his  friends.  The  author  has  always  been  entirely  engaged  with  a very  exten- 
sive manufacturing  and  mercantile  business,  (at  Carolina  Mills,  in  the  town  of 
Richmond,  Rhode  Island.)  When  the  “ Es^y  on  Language,”  which  occupies 
one-third  of  this  book,  was  first  published,  it  received  high  commendation  from 
Dr.  Channing,  who  thus  speaks  of  it  in  his  lecture  on  Self- Culture ; — “ I have 
known  a man  of  vigorous  intellect,  who  had  enjoyed  few  advantages  of  early 
education,  and  whose  mind  was  almost  engrossed  by  the  details  of  an  extensive 
business,  but  who  composed  a book,  of  much  original  thought,  in  steamboats  and 
on  horselMick,  while  visiting  distant  customers.”  The  occasions  of  the  other  es- 
says, which  were  all  lectures,  show  the  value  which  the  citizens  of  Rhode  I-^land 
set  upon  Mr.  Hazards  opinions.  His  absorption  in  business,  though  felt  by  his 
friends  to  be  rather  a waste  of  rare  powers,  intrinsically  enhances  the  value  of 
whatever  he  does  get  time  to  express.  His  essays  are  the  insights  of  a practical 
mind,  and  show  that  business  engagements  are  not  wholly  incompatible  with  high 
mental  culture. 

20.  — The  Knight  of  the  Golden  Melice.  A Historical  Romance.  By  the  author 
of  ” The  Lost  Hunter.”  12mo.,  pp.  473.  New  York  : Derby  & Jackson. 
This  is  a story  of  life  in  the  early  days  of  New  England,  and  many  well  known 

characters  figure  in  it.  Its  faithfulness  to  historical  truth  renders  it,  in  a degree, 
a mirror  of  the  times,  while  it  also  possesses  decided  merits  as  a work  of  fiction. 
The  author  has  attempted  to  explain  some  passages  in  American  history  with 
the  license  of  a romancer.  The  number  of  works  of  this  description  is  constant- 
ly increasing,  and  if  well  written  they  are  entitled  to  attention. 

21.  — The  Days  of  my  Life,  An  Autobiography.  By  the  author  of  “ Margaret 
Maitland,”  “ lalliesleaf,”  etc.,  etc.  12mo.,  pp.  428.  New  York:  Harper  & 
Brothers. 

Mrs.  Oliphant  is  understood  to  be  the  author  of  this  and  the  other  works  named 
in  the  title-page.  “ Zaidee,”  from  the  same  pen,  which  was  first  published  in 
Blackwood's  Magazine,  attracted  a good  deal  of  attention  in  its  various  republi- 
cations  in  this  country.  The  “ Days  of  my  Life  ” is  certainly  a powerfully-written 
story,  fuU  of  touching  passages  and  dramatically-wrought  scenes. 
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22.  — Canterbury  Take.  By  Sophia  Lrs.  12mo.,pp.421.  New  Tork ; Mason 

& Brothers. 

We  noticed  in  a former  number  of  this  Magazine  the  publication  of  two  vol- 
umes of  the  “ Canterbury  Tales,”  the  commencement  of  “ Masons’  Library  of 
Standard  Novels.”  The  tales  in  that  volume  were  the  productions  of  Harriet 
Lee.  The  first  volume  originally  appeared  in  England  in  1797,  and  met  with 
well-deserved  success.  The  series  finally  reached  five  volumes.  To  these  Sophia 
Lee  contributed  only  the  two  contained  in  this  reprint;  namely,  “ The  Young 
Lady’s  Tale,  or  the  Two  Emilys,”  and  “ The  Clergyman’s  Tale.”  Some  critics, 
we  are  told,  assign  the  superiority  to  Harriet  Lee,  while  others  claim  with  equal 
confidence  that  the  tales  of  Sophia  Lee  are  the  gems  of  the  collection.  The  new 
generations  of  readers  will  thank  the  American  publishers  for  the  chance  of  de- 
ciding that  question  for  themselves.  It  should  be  stated  that  these  volumes  cod- 
tain  all  the  talcs  embraced  in  the  original  five  volumes. 

23.  — Pictures  of  the  Olden  Timet  as  shown  in  the  Fortunes  of  a Family  of  the 

Pilgrims.  By  Edmund  H.  Sears.  12mo.,  pp.  342.  Boston  : Crosby, 

Nichols  & Co. 

This  is  an  attempt,  and  evidently  a snccessful  one,  to  connect  the  current  of 
fkmily  with  that  of  public  history,  and  to  show  how  events  affected  not  only  pub- 
lic men,  but  the  homes  and  firesides  of  the  people.  In  this  way  the  author  has 
used  the  links  of  a genealogy  simply  as  a continuous  chain  on  which  to  hang 
pictures  of  the  time  through  which  it  extends.  He  has  attempted  to  show  the 
course  of  human  life  as  it  went  on  its  perilous  wav  behind  the  scenes  of  courts, 
parliaments,  and  battles,  and  to  bring  our  ancestors  before  us,  not  in  their  shrouds 
and  coffins,  but  as  they  lived  and  talked  with  their  neighbors  and  servants,  their 
wives  and  children.  The  sketches  are  mellowed  by  romantic  tints  and  sweet 
fancies,  and  include  much  instruction  on  past  scenes  and  characters. 

24.  — The  Wiguam  and  the  Catnn.  By  William  Gilmore  Simms.  12mo.,  pp. 

472.  New  York  ; J.  S.  Redfield. 

The  tales  in  this  collection  were  first  published  several  years  ago.  'They  are 
the  accumulations  of  many  years,  ranging  back,  according  to  the  dedication  of 
the  author,  to  the  dawn  of  his  earliest  manhood.  Not  the  least  interesting  fea- 
ture of  Mr.  Simms’  novels,  is  their  identification  with  our  early  American  history, 
and  more  particularly  with  the  Southern  and  Southwestern  portions  of  it.  The 
handsome  and  substantial  style  in  which  the  works  of  our  Southern  novelist  are 
produced  should,  in  connection  with  their  standard  value,  secure  for  them  a place 
ID  every  American  library. 

26. — The  World’s  Oton,  By  Julia  Ward  Howe,  author  of  “ Passion  Flowers,” 

and  “ Words  for  the  Hour.”  12mo.,  pp.  141.  Boston : Ticknor  & Fields. 

This  tragedy,  which  was  first  produced  on  the  New  York  stage  during  the 
present  year,  has  undergone  any  amount  of  liberal,  and  we  may  add  illiberal, 
criticism.  As  an  acting  drama,  it  has,  we  believe,  very  generally  been  regarded 
as  a failure.  The  author  is  a woman  of  no  ordinary  intellect,  and  if  she  has  not 
succeeded  in  the  construe  ion  of  her  plot,  she  has  certainly  produced  a dramatic 
poem  of  great  power,  and  one  that  will  be  read  with  interest  in  “ the  closet.” 

26.  — The  Children  of  the  Kingdom.  By  Rev.  Dudley  A.  Tyng.  16mo.,  pp. 

190.  New  York  : Robert  Carter  k Brothers. 

A contribution  to  the  work  of  Family  Religion,  (from  lectures  originally  de- 
livered by  the  writer  to  his  congregation,)  showing  how  true  religion  will  manifest 
itself  in  the  household  circle,  how  the  various  members  of  a family  are  to  aia- 
ebar^e  their  peculiar  duties,  and  how  the  blessing  of  God  will  attend  such  fidelity 
to  Himself  in  present  happiness  and  eternal  felicity. 

27.  — Lily  Bell;  or,  the  Lost  Child.  By  Auce  Fay.  12mo.,  pp.  343.  Boston  ; 

James  French  & Co. 

This  story  is  an  attempt  to  show,  by  the  fortunes  and  misfortunes  of  its  heroine, 
the  evil  effects  of  a rationalistic  cre^  upon  the  mind  ol  youth.  It  is  j>Iea8aDt)y 
written,  Bie  style  is  animated,  and  the  c^ractM  are  well  portrayed. 
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28< — An  Inquiry  into  the  Laws  which  Regulate  the  Circulation  and  Disiribuium 
of  Wealth.  By  John  Mason.  12mo.,  pp.  118.  New  York;  George  P. 
Potnam  k Co. 

This  work  has  been  produced  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  enterprising  and 
industrioos.  It  treats  of  the  causes  which  depress  trade,  interrupt  employment, 
and  arrest  the  enterprise  of  capital.  Its  effort  is  directed  to  the  advancement  of 
commerce,  the  development  of  the  laws  of  finance,  and  the  elevation  of  industry. 
Its  author’s  object  has  been  to  contribute  to  the  elucidation  of  economical  science, 
by  demonstrating  principles  which  have  hitherto  been  resisted  by  eminent  author- 
ities, and  rendering  practical  others  which  are  now  merely  speculative. 

29.  — Sermons  of  the  Rev.  C.  H.  Spuroron,  of  London.  Second  Series.  12mo., 
pp.  441.  New  York  : Sheldon,  Biakeman  k Go. 

Rev.  Mr.  Spurgeon  has  acquired  great  reputation  in  London,  and  his  regular 
Sunday  audiences  are  larger  than  those  of  any  preacher  since  Whitefield.  He  is 
of  the  Baptist  persuasion,  youthful,  and  by  many  deemed  very  eccentric.  His 
style  is  eminently  practical,  and  precisely  adapted  to  awaken  immediately  an  in- 
terest among  his  hearers  and  readers. 

30.  — Trade  and  Letters : their  J ourneyings  round  the  World.  Three  Discourses, 
delivered  before  the  Mercantile  Library  Association  of  San  Francisco,  and 
Published  at  the  Reouest  of  the  Association.  By  W.  A.  Scott,  D.  D.  16ma, 
pp.  168.  New  York  : Robert  Carter  k Brothers. 

Dr.  Scott  appears  to  have  a liberal  and  hearty  appreciation  of  the  real  nature 
of  commerce,  and  of  its  beneficial  influence  upon  communities  and  nations.  His 
little  volume  contains  much  wholesome  instruction,  advisory  and  historical,  useful 
to  all  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits. 

31.  — A Ray  qf  Light  to  brighten  Cottage  Homes.  By  the  author  of  “ A Trap 
to  Catch  a Sunbeam,”  etc.  16mo.,  pp.  159.  New  York  : Robert  Carter  k 
Brothers. 

By  means  of  a simple  tale  of  humble  life,  such  as  may  be  found  in  any  country 
Tillage,  the  author  snows  the  great  good  to  be  derived  from  that  teaching  of 
**  Common  Things,”  to  which  so  much  attention  is  now  being  given,  and  from 
thorough  acquaintance  with  useful  domestic  employments. 

32.  — Waller  March;  or,  Shoepac  Recollections.  By  Major  March.  12mo. 
Boston : James  French  k Co. 

33.  — Faca ; an  Army  Memoir.  By  Major  March,  author  of  “ Walter  March ; 
or,  Shoepac  Recollections.”  12mo.  Boston  : James  French  k Vo. 

These  are  interesting  and  spirited  works,  abounding  with  life-like  pictures  of 
the  past  and  present.  Their  authorship  is  attributed  to  Lieut.  Orlando  B.  Wil- 
cox, of  the  United  States  Army,  whose  story  of  “ The  Life  of  a West  Point 
Cadet,”  now  publishing  in  Mrs.  Stephens*  Magazine,  is  attracting  more  than  or- 
dinary interest 

34.  — The  Russdl  Family.  By  Anna  Hastings.  16mo.,  pp.  201.  New  York ; 
M.  W.  Dodd. 

A sketch  from  real  life,  intended  to  present  iu  a real  picture,  the  workings  of 
the  Christian  mother’s  influence  in  guiding  and  shaping  the  future  course  of  her 
children. 

35.  — The  Play-Day  Book : New  Stories  for  Little  Folks.  "By  Fanny  Fern. 
Illustrated  by  Fred.  M.  Coffin.  16mo.,  pp.  286.  New  York : Mason  k 
Brothers. 

36.  — Daisy;  or,  the  Fairy  Spectacles.  By  the  author  of  “Violet;  a Fairy 
Story.”  16mo.,  pp.  175. 

87. — CMd  and  Silver.  By  A.  W.  H.  With  Illustrations.  12mo.,  pp.  61. 
New  York : Dix  k Edwards. 
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38.  — Songs  (f  Summer,  By  Richard  Henry  Stoddard.  12mo.,  pp.  229. 
Boston  : Ticknor  k Fields. 

Mr.  Stoddard  is  a native  of  Massachusetts,  and  has  resided  some  time  in  New 
Tork,  where  his  first  volume  of  poems,  entitled  “ Foot  Prints,”  was  published. 
In  1852,  a collection  of  his  maturer  poems  was  published  by  Ticknor  k Fields. 
The  editors  of  the  “ Cycl^edia  ” place  him  in  the  school  of  which  Keats  may  be 
considered  at  the  head.  He  has,  adds  the  same  authority,  a fondness  for  poetic 
luxuries,  and  has  achieved  success  in  the  province  of  ode,  which  is  regaided  as  a 
difficult  accomplishment.  His  **  Songs  of  Sommer,”  as  the  present  collection  is 
designated,  fully  sustain  whatever  of  reputation  he  acquirea  by  former  prodao- 
tions.  His  style  is  delicate,  pure,  and  graceful. 

39.  — History  of  the  Irish  Insurrection  1798 ; giving  an  authentic  Account  of 
the  various  Battles  fought  between  Uie  Insurgents  and  the  King’s  Army,  and 
a genuine  History  of  Transactions  preceding  that  Event.  With  a valuable 
Appendix.  By  Edward  Hay,  Esq.,  Memter  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy. 
A New  Edition,  to  which  have  been  added  Abstracts  from  Plowden,  Teeling, 
Gordon,  and  Madden.  I2mo.,  pp.  432.  Boston : Patrick  Donahoe. 

This  is  a standard  work  on  the  subject  to  which  it  refers,  by  an  eyewitness  of 
the  many  remarkable  transactions. 

40.  — The  Merchants  and  Mechanic's  Assistant : being  a Collection  of  Rules  and 
Practical  Tables  for  the  Use  of  Commercial  Houses,  and  those  interested  in 
Ships,  Operative  Mechanics,  Artificers,  and  Engineers.  By  I.  R.  Butts,  au- 
thor of  the  **  Business  Man’s  Assistant,”  “ Business  Man’s  Law  Library,” 

United  States  Law  Cabinet,”  &c.,  &c.  12mo.,  pp.  252.  Boston  : I.  "EL 

Butts. 

This  work  contains,  in  a tabular  form,  more  useful  information  for  merchants, 
shipmasters,  and  mechanics,  than  any  other  volume  extant.  It  is  an  invaluable 
work,  and  ought  to  be  in  every  counting-room  and  workshop. 

41.  — United  States  Law  Cabinet,  By  I.  R.  Butts,  assisted  by  Members  of  the 
Bar.  One  thick  volume.  12mo.  Boston : I.  R.  Butts. 

This  volume  comprises  five  distinct  books,  which  severally  contain  a judicious 
selection  of  legal  forms  and  instruments  used  in  business,  with  the  rules  of  law 
which  govern  their  application. 

42.  — How  to  be  Rich ; or,  a Key  to  Honest  Wealth  : being  a Practical  Guide  to 
Farmers,  Professional  Men,  Mechanics,  Merchants.  Clerks,  Factory  Operatives, 
Apprentices,  and  all  Laborera  By  Asher  L.  Smith.  i2mo.,  pp.  96.  New 
York  : E.  D.  Long. 

The  chief  principle  which  lies  at  the  basis  of  this  book  is  that  of  systematic 
economy.  This  principle  is  explained,  illustrated,  and  enforced  in  a pleasing 
style. 

43.  — The  Sisters  Abroad;  or,  an  Italian  Journey.  16mo.,  pp.  267.  Boston  : 
Whittemore,  Niles  & Hall. 

This  is  a pleasant  volume,  and  one  instructive  to  nntraveled  persons  of  any 
age,  although  especially  prepared  for  children.  The  writer  selects  things  that 
are  worth  describing,  and  then  vividly  describes  them.  The  volume  is  illustrated 
with  neat  wood  engravings.  *' 

Ai,—The  Youi^  Lady's  Guide  to  the  Harmonious  Development  of  Christian 
Character.  By  Harvey  Newcomb.  With  an  Appendix,  containing  Thoughta 
on  the  Education  of  Woman.  Revised  Edition.  12mo.,  pp.  330.  New 
York : M.  W.  Dodd. 

This  work  has  become  a standard  of  its  class.  It  is  equally  adapted  to  Uie 
various  walks  of  life,  having  respect  to  a course  of  self-culture  within  the  reach 
of  all. 

45.— TAc  Shoemaker's  Daughter.  16mo.,  pp.  108.  Boston : James  Munroe  k 
Company. 
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JACOB  GHIGKERIN6, 

300  WASHINGTON  STREET,  BOSTON, 

Has  recently  invented  new  macbincs  for  maDufactoring  PIANO-FORTES,  by  which 
be  is  able  to  make  those  instruments  in  the  most  perfect  manner,  and  with  far  greater 
rapidity  than  they  have  been  made  heretofore.  He  has  spared  neither  labor  nor  eX' 
penee  in  establishing  one  of  the  first  STEAM-MILLS  in  the  country  for  Uitsir  manu- 
facture, the  steam  used  affording  increased  facilities  for  the  seasoning  of  stock,  which 
is  done  in  a most  thorough  manner.  He  is  now  able  to  supply  orders  at  wholesale  or 
retalL  Persons  wishing  for  Piano-fortes  of  the  cUcus,  warranted  to  give  entire 
satisfaction,  arc  invited  to  call  and  examine  hia  instruments,  or  send  their  orders, 
which  will  be  punctually  attended  ta 


THE  INDEPENDENT, 

A WEEKLY  RELIGIOUS  AND  FAMILY  NEWSPAPER. 

CIRCULATION  NEARLY  30,000!!! 

Belog  larger  than  that  oT  any  almtiar  joamal  in  the  world,  and  ia  increoting  rapidly.  It  ia  edited 
by  cminenl  clergymen,  aaaUted  by  the  lollowing  diatlDguished 

Regular  Contributore : 

REV.  GEORGE  B.  CHEEVER,  D.  D.,  1 MRS.  HARRIET  BEECHER  STOWE, 

REV.  HE.NRY  WARD  BEECHER,  | MR.  CHARLES  L.  BRACE, 

And  numerona  otbera. 


Each  year  of  the  exiatence  of  THE  INDEPENDENT  baa  witneaaed  large  acceaaiona  to  the  roll  of 
Ita  aubacribera ; bat  alnce  the  great  impulae  given  by  Ita  discuaaiona  of  the  FuglUve  Slave  Bill  In 
1S60,  the  rmUo  of  yearly  Increaae  in  that  roll  baa  probably  exceeded  that  of 
ANY  OTHER  RELIGIOUS  JOURNAL. 


Tbe  verdict  of  the  commanity,  and  eapeclally  of  mlniaters  and  Inflaontial  church  membera,  upon 
the  oourae  of 

THE  INDEPENDENT 


In  oppoaition  to  unrighteoua  laws,  shows  that  Christiana  were  yearning  for  some  outspoken  protest 
against  national  iniquity,— some  eameat  and  pointed  application  of  tbo  Word  of  God  to  political 
doUea  and  af^ira.  For  the  future,  tbe  plan  of  the  paper  will  not  be  changed  in  any  easeotlal  paitio- 
niar,  but  improvementa  will  be  introduced,  which  we  doubt  not  our  readers  will  appreciate. 

AN  ENTIRELY  NEW  FEATURE 

win  bea  digest  or  resume  of  tbe  periodical  literature  of  Europe,  especially  in  the  departments  of 
theology,  sacred  philology,  and  philosophy.  A department  of 

PRACTICAL  HORTICULTURE 

will  abo  be  famished,  which  cannot  fail  to  be  apprecUted  by  all  lovers  of  floweri.  The  depart- 
LITERATURE  AND  ART 


will  be  conducted  as  heretofore ; the  latter  under  tbe  direction  of  a gentleman  well  schooled  in  An, 
Whom  the  leading  ariisu  of  this  city  reouguize  as  a competent  and  candid  critic. 

Tr  EMS— tS  a year  by  mall ; $2  50  by  carrier.  Specimen  Numbers  sent  gratis.  Single  copies,  eiz 
oe&U.  ADvaansanxaTs— Twenty  cents  per  line  each  Insertion,  with  a discount  on  large  bills. 

JOSEPH  H.  LADD,  Publisher, 
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MERCHANTS’  MAGAZINE  AND  COMMERCIAL  El, 

Lstabllnlicd  Juiy,  1830.  * ' 

BY  FREEMAN  HUNT,  EDITOR  AND  PROPMETOl 

PUBLISHED  MONTHLY. 

At  H2  Follon-slrtct,  'kvi  York— At  Five  Dollar!  ptt  lldtq 


, The  MERCHANTS’  MAGAZINE  A -N  D C 0 BI  M EBCI  Al; 
i is  devoted  to  TRADE,  COMMERCE,  and  KAVIGATION— BA 
I RENCA',  and  FINANCE— MEKC.VNTiLE  and  MAHITIME  I.A3 
: MARINE,  and  LII’E  INSURANCE— OCEAN  and  INLAlrtT 
OATTOxN— NAUTICAL  TNTELLIiiENCE— INTERNAL  IMPRON 
j including  CANALS,  RAILWAYS,  and  PLANK  ROADS— RI 
I HARBORS,  and  in  general  all  Bulijccts  involving  the  great  ComkesouL'  < 

! TRIAL  Lvtkrk.'^ts  of  the  Country  and  the  World. 

It  has  been  ever  the  coustiint  aim,  and  untiring  effort  of  the 
prictor  to  make  the  W’^ork,  at  once,  a journal  of  the  latest  CommerdRl  \ 

! and  a standard  Library  of  Reference  on  all  topics  of  Trade,  not  lew  in 
I the  Statesman,  Political  Economist,  Jurist,  Financier,  Banker,  BrqKX|J| 

I TER,  Ship  Buildlb,  DIecuanic,  and  Manukacturer,  than  to  the  Meroba9Ti 
I Man;  and  from  tlie  necessarily  comprehensive  range  of  its  discossiODS 
tics,  taking  iu,  as  it  does,  every'  BuVjject  in  the  wide  held  of  Commerce,  th0  |!|n 
Magazine  will  always  be  found  to  embody  a vast  fund  of  Knowlege  for  t* 

' also — for  the  Cotton  Planter  of  the  South,  and  tlie  Grain  Grower  of  the 
i The  Editor  and  Proprietor  has  endeavored  to  infuse  into  hia  ^ 

I spirit  and  character,  by  securing  die  aid  of  able  correvspondentsinalljpaiiSid 
' spread  Republic,  and  by  exhibiting  the  resources  of  every  State  and  Ten^ 
j Union.  On  mooted  points  in  pobiical  economy,  banking,  and  the  prill  * ^ 

I he  has  freely  admitted  articles  advocating  antagonistic  doctrines  and 
I while  it  is  liis great  aim  to  e.xhibit  facts,  and  eiul)cdy  the  scientific  and  ] 
tinos  of  Commerce,  tlio  Magazine  wdl  be  ever  ojicn  to  Uic  free  ROd  fii  . 

I every  subject  legitimately  falling  withlti  its  general  scope  and  its  original i; 

• Tlie  number  fur  Juuc,  186tj,  completed  the  THiRTV-FouaTB  senu-im 
, of  the  Alcrchavts'  MugayAve.  The  work  ha.s  been  enlarged  mo?o  one^tl 
I commencement  in  July,  1889,  and  each  volume  now  contains  nearly 
octavo  pages,  A few  complete  sets  of  the  Magazine  may  be  obtafnadnil 
ePs  office,  142  Fulton-strect,  Flow  York,  neatly  and  substantially  boiind^i 
I LARS  AND  A Half  per  volume. 


CUAMDKR  or  Commerce  or  Paris,  Parts,  S6  j 

Mr.  Freeman  lli  Tcr. 

Sir;— Ttio  Chamber  of  Commerco  of  PariB.  having  had  occasion  to  eoBBuHtflS] 
you  have  piiblisilKMl  for  ?o  m.my  yeari  pn.st,  could  not  bvU  fully  nppreciate  Itogreoti 
marked  the  Kuslniiied  zeal  uiul  care  will)  which  yuu  linvo  bnmght  tugeliuT  tRltSf 
matter  of  the.  higlie^t  inlere^l,  na  nsw  II  .is  iliM|Ui;iitioii9  oi  iho  lUmoi^l  Importancsaild  W 
Chamber  knows  of  no  better  way  of  leslilying  Us  nppreciallnii  of  your  work,  than 
the  Mugnzjnc  for  iu  I.ibr.iry.  The  Treasu'rer  bn  been  directcil  to  charge  ono  of  OOf  C. 
in  New  York  with  this  duty,  and  iil>o  tu  t'orwardato  yuu  this  letter,  which  wo  ConrtuUiill 
yon  the  iiBsiirances  i>r  our  liinbe.4l  e.0L<jideraiiLiii. 

Horace  Sav,  Secretary.  LEGENTIL,  PreslUeoiC 

At  a etotf'd  meellne  of  the  PMlaiiclfbta  no.ird  ofTrode,  held  on  Monday 
the  following  re«oli>lions  w er<- ruioj-led.  vslthont  h dlssf  nrinq  vulcv:—  ^ 

Hr.nolvcd^  That  the  Hoard  of  Trailo  viewine  Ihe  iiiiftortuiice  of n publication,  wMlillM 
attractive  and  enduring  idini,  .t:»>iw  r.'il  inlomuition  imd  slali.sticj*  relutiog  to  tbo  oumiS^ 
trial  pursuits  of  our  rouniry,  venlure  to  reeummond  “ JfunC/>  Jlrrchanis^  Magaxink  i 
Reviue''  as  possessing  thestj  requiBites  in  an  eminent  degree,  and  trust  their  foDoiT' 
indneed  to  eucour.igo  Fkabman  Hi  nt,  in  his  arduous  labora  by  beooniing  I 
iwfiodical. 

Resolved,  That  a copy  of  Uic  foregoing  Resolution  bo  fumUhod  Mr,  UtncTf  by  the  I 
Donrd. 


TIIOS.  P.  COPE.  President. 


a 0.1 


ClNeiNNATl  CilAMIiCR  or  l\)MXKRCa,J  . 

At  0 Ricotlng  of  the  Clncinnnll  Chamber  of  Coimncrrc,  iVbruary  *1111,  1^1, the  1 
tlons  wero  unanimously  udopteil ' » Jj 

Rr.eol red,  Thai  llraY's  .1/crrAi. M/t*  .Vrt/^.Triar  and  CommtTciai  Rrvieto,\M  R WOrk0i^  fl 
and  ulllily,  and  is  elgnnlly  adapted  lo  infonn  (be  inerchnnts  ujion  the  nuinaroQ9il!i(te(l 
fi)r»*fFn  and  InU'mal  iridc  of  tfie  roomry.  Us  inrtuulncfure?  and  agHcuIiiua) ■tl 
thanks  of  the  mereimflle  comnionH)  nre  lo  Us  editor,  Pueeman  HUht,  Esq., 
ability  with  which  be  hiV4 condticled  it  iiirNo  many  jenru. 

Rosttined*  That  wo  recomuK’itd  iu  mon^  ..eucitU  circuhdion,  and  that  a copy  of  thsoAl 
forwonlvd  to  Mo.  IIoivt.  KtcsARn8a~  ‘ 


Goorffn  W,  'Wonsl  f*rluCcr«  IN'o.  3 JUutrla-^irooU 


New  England  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Go., 

BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS. 

EstablUhed,  1843, 

Branch  Office  in  Metropolitan  Bank  Building,  110  Broadway, 

NEW  YORK  CITY. 

CAPITAL  AND  ACCUMULATION  OF  PREMIUMS  TO  MEET  LOSSES,  OTER 

$9  1 0,000, 

after  paying,  among  ail  holding  policies,  in  cash,  (not  in  scrip,)  dividends  aroonnling  to 

$18  1,000. 

The  surplus  is  divided  among  all  the  members  in  cash,  thus  avoidiog  the  unDece»> 
sary  and  uncertain  tendency  of  large  accumulations  of  unpaid  dividends,  erroneoualy 
called  capital,  and  also  affording  a certain  and  good  rate  of  interest  upon  the  oat- 
lay  of  premiums.  One-half  of  the  first  five  annual  premiums  on  life  policies  loaned 
to  insurers  if  desired ; the  remaining  half  may  be  -paid  quarterly.  The  premiunas 
are  as  low  as  those  of  any  reliable  company.  ThU  is  the  oldest  American  Mutisal 
JAfe  Insurance  Company^  and  one  of  the  most  euceessftU.  Insurance  may  be  effected 
for  the  benefit  of  Married  Women,  beyond  the  reach  of  their  husband’s  creditera. 
Creditors  may  insure  the  lives  of  Debtors.  Blank  form  of  application  for  Insurance,  or 
the  company’s  pamphlet,  containing  the  Charter,  Rules,  and  Regulations,  also  the 
Annual  Reports  showing  the  condition  of  the  company,  will  he  furnished  gratia. 

B.  F.  STFVFNS,  Secretary*  WILI^ARB  PIIIL.L.IPS9  President. 

Birectors : 

Charles  P.  Curtis,  Thomas  A.  Dexter,  Sewell  Tappan,  A.  W.  Tbaxter,  Jr.,  Charlea 
Hubbard,  Marshall  P.  Wilder,  William  B.  Reynolds,  Geo.  H.  Folger. 
Heferciices  in  New  York. 

Rev.  S.  H.Tyng,  D.  D.  *,  Hon.  A.  Oakey  Hall,  District  Attorney  of  New  York  City  ; 
R.  Warren  Weston,  (Goodhue  A Co.,)  W.  W.  Stone,  (Lawrence,  Stone  A Co.;)  Wdl  Q-. 
Lambert,  (A.  A A.  Lawrence  A C^)  B.  J.  Howland,  Rev.  G.  L Prentiss,  Henry  L- 
Pierson;  D.  Randolph  Martin,  President  Ocean  Bank;  Wm.  L.  King,  (Naylor  A Ca 
Rev.  S.  S.  Cutting ; £Uery  A Gibbons ; Freeman  Hunt,  (Hunt’s  Magazine ;)  Samu^ 
E.  Ruggles,  and  Rev.  R.  S.  Storrs,  D.  D.,  of  Brooklyn. 

JOHN  HOPPER,  Agent  and  AtUmiey  for  the  Co/tnpany^ 

110  Broadway,  hew  York, 

Atlantic  Mutual  Insurance  Company. 

New  York,  Jancary  28, 1866.  Office  61  Wall  Street,  Corser  op  Willia*. 

MARINE  AND  INLAND  NAVIGATION  INSURANCE. 

The  profits  of  the  company  revert  to  the  assured  and  are  divided  annually  upon  the  premiuma  ter- 
minated during  the  year,  for  which  certificates  are  issued  bearing  such  interest,  not  exceeding  six 
per  cent,  aa  the  income  from  invested  fuuda  will  enable  the  company  to  pay.  The  excess  of  oertiil- 
oates  over  a mllliuo  dollars,  have  heretofore  been  redeemed  by  payments  of  cash  in  the  order  of  their 
issue.  The  Dividend  dciclared  for  1855  waa Thirty  per  cent.  The  outstanding  certificates  of  the  issue 
of  1853,  and  60  per  cent  of  the  issue  of  1854,  are  to  be  redeemed  and  paid  on  and  after  the  5ih  Feb. 
The  assets  of  the  company  in  New  York  bank  stock,  bonds  and  mortgage, 


real  estate,  and  loans  on  stocks $1,700,125  06 

Other  assets 2,037,567  92 

Total 3,737,692  98 


TRUSTEES. — J.  D.  Jones,  T.  Tileston,  R Coit,  W.  0.  Pickersoill,  A,  Avkbill, 
Lu  Curtis,  W.  S.  Wetmore,  C.  H.  Russell,  L.  Holbrook,  Robert  C.  GoodhuVe,  P.  A 
Habgous,  M.  Gans,  E.  H.  Gilulan,  R.  Crooks,  C.  Barstow,  A.  P.  Pillot,  L.S.  Suarez, 
L.  M.  Wiley,  D.  S.  Miller,  S.  T.  Niooll,  J.  J.  Henry,  T.  W.  Riley,  D.  Lane,  J.  Bryob, 
W.  Sturgis,  Jr.,  H.  K.  Boglrt,  A.  A.  Low,  C.  Dennis,  D.  Perkins,  J.  Gaillaed,  Jr^ 
W.  E.  Dodge,  M.  Livingston,  W.  Wood,  J.  H.  Burgy,  C.  Grinnell,  H,  O.  Brewer, 
W;  Sherman,  E.  R,  Bell,  E.  E.  Morgan,  B.  J.  Howland,  B.  Babcock,  F.  Westray. 

John  D.  Jones,  President. 

W.  Townsend  Jones,  Secretary.  Charles  Dennis,  Vice-President 

W.  H.  H.  Moore,  2<f  Vice- President 
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Art  I.— COllElCB. 

The  intercbange  of  commodities,  either  directly  by  barter,  or  indirectly 
tbroagb  some  medium  of  exchange,  must  have  arisen  among  mankind 
at  the  very  first  remove  from  a state  of  nature.  Even  before  the  floods 
according  to  the  Mosaic  account,  the  pursuits  of  men  had  that  diversity, 
out  of  which  commerce  necessarily  arises.  Enoch  builded  a city ; Abel 
was  a keeper  of  sheep ; Cain  was  a tiller  of  the  mund ; Jabal  was  the 
fiiiher  of  such  as  dwell  in  tents,  and  of  such  as  have  cattle ; Jubal  was 
the  father  of  all  such  as  handle  the  harp  and  organ  ; Tubal  Cain  was  an 
instructor  of  every  artificer  in  brass  and  iron.  Money,  as  an  instrument 
of  commerce,  was  known  in  the  days  of  Abraham.  When  he  bought  of 
Ephron  the  Field  of  Macphelah,  wherein  to  bury  his  wife  Sarah,  he  paid 
for  it  four  hundred  sheckels  of  silver — “ money  current  with  the  mer- 
chants.” The  Phoenicians  were  the  first  people,  who,  to  manufactures  and 
the  arts,  united  the  navigation  of  the  seas.  Their  chief  cities  were  of 
great  anti(juity.  Some  accounts  place  the  foundation  of  Sidon  twenty- 
two  centunes  before  the  birth  of  our  Saviour.  Tyre  was  in  its  glory  in 
the  time  of  David ; of  whom,  and  of  Solomon,  Hiram,  king  of  Tyre,  was 
the  firm  ally.  When  Solomon  built  a navy  in  the  Red  Sea,  the  Jews,  be- 
in^  little  acquainted  with  navigation,  Hiram  “ sent  in  the  navy  his  servants, 
shipmen  that  had  knowledge  of  the  sea.”  The  fieets  of  T^re  traversed 
the  whole  Mediterranean,  and  passing  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  even  reached 
Britain,  where  they  obtained  tin  from  the  mines  of  Cornwall.  Eastwani 
they  trafiicked  on  the  Red  Sea,  the  Arabian  Gulf,  and  as  far  as  India. 
The  opulence  of  Tyre  was  the  marvel  of  antiouity,  and  the  Sacied  Wri* 
ters  give  us  the  most  gorgeous  descriptions  or  its  wealth  and  splendors. 
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“ O thou,”  Bays  the  Prophet  Ezekiel,  “ that  art  situate  at  the  entiy  of 
the  sea,  which  art  a merchant  for  the  people  of  many  isles ; thy  borders 
are  in  the  midst  of  the  sea,  thy  builders  have  perfected  thy  beauty.  ♦ ♦ ♦ 
What  city  is  like  Tyrus  ? By  thy  great  wisdom,  and  by  thy  trafSc,  hast 
thou  increased  thy  riches.”  “ Tyre,”  says  the  Prophet  Isaiah,  “ the  crown- 
ing city,  whose  merchanU  are  princes,  whose  traffickers  are  the  honor- 
ame  of  tba  earth.” 

This  first  seat  of  commerce,  united  with  navigation,  was  destroyed  by 
Nebuchadnezzar,  after  a siege  of  thirteen  years,  but  not  until  the  Tyrians 
had  retreated  with  their  ships,  merchandise,  and  people,  to  a neighboring 
island,  whence  they  returned  and  rebuilt  their  city,  to  be  again  destroy- 
ed, and  this  time  finally,  by  Alexander  the  Great,  after  a siege  of  seven 
months.  That  great  man,  perhaps  irritated  by  this  resistance,  which  seems 
long  in  his  rapid  career  of  victory,  or  more  probably  impressed  by  it  with 
the  power  and  wealth  derivable  from  commerce,  founded  the  city  of  Alex- 
andria, to  command  that  trade  of  the  East  which  had  principally  sustained 
the  opulence  of  Tyre.  This  new  city,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Nile,  first  under 
the  Ptolemies,  and  then  under  the  Romans,  surpassed  for  many  centuries 
the  ancient  commercial  renown  of  the  Tyrians.  It  was  also  the  seat  of 
the  arts  and  of  learning.  It  was  here  that  the  seventy  made  that  trans- 
lation of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  known  to  us  as  the  Septuagint  The  Alex- 
andrian library,  consumed  by  the  torch  of  Omar,  has  always  been  the  regret 
of  scholars.  The  duties  on  the  imports  and  exports  of  Alexandria,  under 
the  Ptolemies,  have  been  calculated  by  some  writers  to  have  reached  the 
annual  amount  of  two  hundred  and  seventy-four  millions  of  pounds  ster- 
ting ; but  such  figures  are  incredible.  After  the  first  devastation  of  its 
conquest  by  the  Saracens,  it  regained  something  of  its  former  trade,  and 
never  lost  a certain  degree  of  commercial  importance.  Should  modem 
sicience,  renewing  the  achievements  of  the  Pharaohs,  the  Ptolemies,  and 
the  Caliphs,  again  reunite  the  waters  of  the  Mediterranean  and  Red  Seas, 
Alexandria,  now  the  only  remaining  monument  of  the  conquests  of  the 
•♦mad  boy  of  Macedonia,”  may  again  revive  its  ancient  splendor. 

Carthage  was  a colony  of  the  Phoenicians,  and  vindicated  the  noble 
stock  from  which  it  sprung,  both  by  its  endurance  in  war,  and  the  splen- 
dor and  extent  of  its  commerce.  Its  population  has  been  compute  as 
high  as  seven  hundred  thousand  souls;  exceeding  the  present  numbers  of 
the  greatest  city  on  this  continent  One  of  its  enterprises  in  navigation, 
was  the  sending  an  expedition  of  sixty  ships,  under  Hanno,  to  explore  new 
regions  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  The  Canary  Islands,  the  westernmost 
limit  of  ancient  navigation,  were  reached  by  its  seamen.  Carthage  yielded 
at  last  to  the  military  genius  and  fortune  of  Rome,  but  not  until  it  had 
given  proofs,  in  two  wars  the  most  obstinate  recorded  in  history,  that  the 
spirit  of  an  enlarged  and  generous  commerce  fortifies,  rather  than  impairs, 
the  high  qualities  of  courage,  fortitude,  and  patriotism. 

The  ancient  Egyptians  were  not  navigators. 

The  Greeks  were  not  specially  a commercial  people,  and  they  did  not 
addict  themselves  to  distant  voyages.  This  may  be  attributed  as  much, 
perhaps,  to  the  maxims  of  their  philosophers,  as  to  any  cast  of  national 
aptitude  for  commerce.  Xenophon  has  recorded  his  serious  doubts, 
whether  communities  are  benefited  by  commerce.  Plato  excluded  mer- 
chants from  his  imaginaiy  commonwealth.  It  is  certain,  at  any  rate,  that 
the  colonies  founded  by  Greece  in  the  Mediterranean,  exhibited  more  com- 
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mercial  activity  than  the  parent  State ; and  the  modern  GreehB,  scattered 
in  many  countries,  control,  at  this  day,  no  small  share  of  the  trade  of  the 
world.  The  ancient  Greeks  were,  however,  by  no  means  ignorant  of  nav- 
igation. Homer  has  described  the  great  fleet  in  which  they  sailed  to  the 
capture  of  Troy ; although  it  will  reduce  our  admiration  of  this  naval 
force,  to  recollect  that  these  ships  were  open  boats,  without  decks,  as  were 
the  ships  in  which  the  Greeks  won,  long  afterwards,  the  famous  battle  of 
Salamis. 

The  Romans  disdained  commerce.  No  man  of  rank,  or  birth,  was 
allowed  to  engage  in  it.  No  Senator  was  permitted  to  own  any  vessel, 
“beyond  the  requirements  of  transport  for  his  own  com  and  fruits.  Arms, 
agriculture,  and  politics,  were  exclusively  the  avocations  of  that  proud 
people.  Commerce,  the  handicrafts,  and  even  the  higher  arts,  they  left  to 
slaves,  freedmen,  and  the  people  of  their  conquered  provinces.  The  Ro- 
man Empire  was,  through  those  agencies,  the  theater  of  a vast  commerce, 
from  which  the  Romans,  although  they  did  not  themselves  engage  in  it, 
extracted  immense  revenues.  When,  after  the  battle  of  Actium,  Egypt 
was  reduced  to  the  condition  of  a Roman  province,  Augustus  Caesar  cher- 
ished and  protected  the  commerce  of  Alexandria,  and  that  city  was  second 
only  to  Rome,  in  grandeur  and  population.  The  fleet  from  Egypt  fur- 
nished bread  for  the  Imperial  City.  Pliny  states  the  commercial  revenue 
derived  by  Rome  from  Alexandria  at  a sum  equal,  in  modern  times,  to 
twenty-eight  millions  of  pounds  sterling. 

During  the  interruption  of  the  commerce  of  Alexandria,  resulting  from 
its  conquest  by  the  Saracens,  Constantinople  maintained  a connection 
with  the  East,  through  the  circuitous  channel  of  the  Indus,  the  Oxus,  the 
Caspian  Sea,  the  Volga,  and  the  Don.  The  trade  of  the  East  still  con- 
tinued to  be  the  great  prize  of  commerce,  as  it  had  been  from  time  im- 
memorial. It  has  continued  to  be  so  down  to  a very  recent  period,  and, 
in  the  fstimation  of  many,  is  so  at  this  day.  To  control  its  most  direct 
channel,  was  the  leading  motive  of  the  invasion  of  Egypt  by  Napoleon. 
To  secure  it  to  us,  by  a railroad  across  the  American  continent,  has  been 
one  of  the  ideas  associated  with  tliat  great  enterprise,  which  Col.  Bentou 
has  made  familiar  to  the  public  mind.  It  is  a noble  idea,  suited  to  his 
large  grasp,  and  which  he  has  made  palpable  by  that  munificent  rhetoric, 
in  which  he  has  had  no  superior  in  our  language  since  Burke.  The  rich 
spices,  the  gorgeous  stuffs,  and  the  sparkling  gems  of  the  Indies,  have  al- 
ways inflamed  the  imaginations,  as  well  as  excited  the  cupidity  of  the 
Western  nations.  The  “ wealth  of  the  Indies,”  is  one  of  our  proverbial 
expressions.  Milton  could  find  no  illustration  more  impressive  with  his 
readers,  of  the  splendors  of  the  throne  erected  for  Satan : — 

**  High  on  a throne  of  royal  state, 

Which  far  outshone  the  wealth  of  Ormus  or  of  Ind.” 

The  commerce  of  the  East,  which  had  been  transferred  from  Tyre  ib 
Alexandria,  and  from  Alexandria  to  Constantinople,  passed  next  to  those 
famous  Italian  republics,  Pisa,  Genoa,  Florence,  and  Venice,  which  emerged, 
during  the  Middle  Ages,  from  the  downfall  of  the  Roman  Empire.  It  was 
the  foundation  of  their  wealth  and  power,  which  declined,  when  a new 
passage  to  the  Indies,  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  was  opened  ^ the 
Portuguese,  at  the  dose  of  the  fifteenth  centuiy. 
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Poetry  has  said  of  Venice : — 

“ Her  daughters  had  their  dowers 
From  spoil  of  nations,  and  the  exhanstless  East 
Poured  in  her  lap  all  gems  in  sparkling  showers.” 

The  wealth  and  power  of  these  republics  have  passed  away,  but  thek 
^lory  is  imperishable.  In  contrast  with  the  scantiness  of  their  territories 
the  extent  of  their  conquests  seems  fabulous.  Genoa,  without  soil  enough 
to  feed  her  people,  founded  flourishing  colonies  in  the  Black  Sea.  The 
Crimea,  since  contested  by  great  empires,  was  a Genoese  province,  and 
monuments  of  their  occupation  yet  remain.  It  was  from  a Genoese  tower, 
that  the  defense  of  Balaklava,  against  the  British  army,  was  maintained. 
Venice,  reclaimed  from  the  marshes  at  the  head  of  the  Adriatic,  main- 
tained victorious  war  with  the  Grand  Turk,  then  the  terror  of  Christen- 
dom. Th&  genius  of  these  republics,  ascendent  in  war,  in  the  arts,  and  in 
learning,  has,  however,  left  its  most  prominent  mark  upon  the  history  and 
condition  of  mankind,  by  its  direction  to  navigation.  It  was  a Genoesq, 
who,  seeking  a new  passage  to  the  Indies,  discovered  the  New  World. 
The  Florentine,  Americus  Vespucius,  and  the  Venetians,  John  and  Sebas- 
tian Cabot,  by  their  immortal  voyages,  completed  the  work  which  Colum- 
bus had  begun. 

Let  us  turn  now  to  more  northern  climes,  whose  elements  and  charac- 
teristics were  at  work,  which  have  given  to  commerce  its  last,  and,  prob- 
ably, final  development. 

The  Hanseatic  League,  embracing  Lubec,  Brunswick,  Bremen,  Ham- 
burgh, Dantzic,  and  Cologne,  existed  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries. 
In  the  fourteenth  century,  Flanders  was  celebrated  for  its  commerce  and 
manufactures;  and  at  Bruges,  at  that  time,  it  is  said  that  merchants  from 
seventeen  kingdoms  had  their  settled  domicils.  In  the  contemporaneous 
literature  of  England,  “ Flemish  account,”  is  a frequent  phrase  to  express 
overreaching  and  extortion,  which  proves  that  the  successful  merchants 
of  Flanders  did  not  escape  the  envy  of  their  times. 

Edward  IIL  induced  large  numbers  of  artisans  and  merchants  from 
Flanders  to  come  over  and  settle  in  England,  and,  for  a long  time,  the 
English  were  merely  the  followers  and  pupils  of  the  Dutch  in  commerce. 
Even  as  late  as  the  reign  of  James  I.,  accordi^  to  Hume,  there  were  em- 
ployed in  the  trade  between  England  and  Bmlland,  six  hundred  Dutch 
ships,  and  only  sixty  English  ships.  It  was  not  until  the  commencement 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  that  England  obtained  that  pre-eminence  in 
commerce  which  made  her  at  length  the  mistress  of  the  seas.  Her  destiny, 
always  glorious,  is  most  happy  in  this — that  when  she  yields  the  scepter, 
it  will  not  be  to  aliens,  or  to  enemies,  but  to  a people  springing  from  her 
own  loins,  speaking  her  own  language,  and  displaying  her  own  high  qual- 
ities on  a wider  theater,  and  under  more  fortunate  auspices. 

How,  and  why  has  it  happened,  that  the  control  of  commerce  has  passed 
flx>m  the  Mediterranean  to  the  ^Itic  and  the  North  Seas  ? In  the  first 
place,  because  manufactures,  the  arts,  and  civilization,  have  a constant  ten- 
dency to  progress  northwaid,  and  can  only  find  in  the  North  their  fullest 
development ; and,  in  the  second  place,  because  commerce  has  become 
more  closely  dependent  upon  navigation,  than  in  former  times,  and  is,  there- 
fore, the  natural  possessaon  of  those  Northern  races,  who  are  best  able  U> 
overcome  the  perils  and  hardships  of  the  ocean. 
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The  causeB  which  transfer  oommerce  and  manufactures  from  one  region 
to  another,  are  numerous,  and  sometimes  obscure.  Religion,  race,  govern- 
ment, conquest,  and  emigration,  are  the  most  conspicuous  and  <n>vious. 
Under  the  operation  of  these  causes,  sometimes  acting  in  conjunction, 
and  sometimes  in  opposition  to  each  other,  the  local  changes  of  human 
civilization  and  power  have  been  various  and  irregular.  There  are,  how- 
ever, two  general  movements  of  the  arts  and  population,  which  have  been 
observed  during  the  whole  history  of  our  race.  The  one  is  from  East 
lowest 

“ Westward  the  star  of  empire  takes  its  way.” 

This  movement  has  been  permanent,  although  fortuitous  in  its  cause. 
The  East  being,  as  is  often  said,  the  cradle  of  the  human  race,**  its  spread 
was  necessarily  towards  the  West  A different  local  origin  would  have 
given  a different  direction  to  its  migrations.  The  second  general  move- 
ment fVom  south  to  north,  is  not  fortuitous,  but  depends  upon  causes  the 
operation  of  which  is  inevitable.  In  the  rude  and  early  periods  of  our 
history  it  was  only  in  warm  climates,  where  the  natural  fruits  of  the  earth 
are  abundant,  that  population  could  attain  a sufficient  degree  of  density 
to  give  birth  to  cities  and  any  considerable  degree  of  civilization.  North- 
ern races*  io  a state  of  nature,  or  not  far  removed  from  it,  are  hunters,  or 
at  best  pastoral  in  their  pursuits,  and  their  population  is  necessarily  sparse. 
The  discoverers  of  America  found  cities  in  the  warm  regions,  but  in  the 
north  only  scattered  and  wandering  tribes.  It  is  so  in  Asia  now,  where 
Oriental  civilization,  such  as  it  is,  has  its  chief  seats  in  regions  favored  by 
the  sun.  On  the  Mediterranean,  the  first  seats  of  population  were  in 
Phoenicia  and  Egypt,  whence  the  arts  spread  northwards,  first  to  Greece 
and  then  to  Italy,  whence  the  great  power  of  the  Roman  Empire  carried 
Ihmn  still  further  north.  It  is  only  in  an  advanced  condition  of  the  arts 
that  man  is  able  to  provide  himself  abundantly  with  the  shelter,  the  cloth- 
ing, and  the  various  comforts  and  conveniences  of  life,  which  alone  ren- 
der cold  regions  habitable  by  other  than  rude  and  barbarous  nations.  But 
when  once  the  conquest  of  the  north  has  been  achieved,  then  the  same 
cold  which  was  the  greatest  enemy  and  evil  of  the  race  becomes  its  beet 
fnend.  With  the  means  and  appliances  to  protect  himself  against  iU 
rigors,  roan  finds  in  cold,  when  not  excessive,  the  best  preserver  of  health 
and  the  best  stimulant  to  exertion.  In  the  present  age  of  the  world,  it  is 
not  cold  but  heat  which  the  wit  of  man  has  not  devised  the  means  of  es- 
caping, with  its  debilitating  lassitude , and  deadly  infiuence  upon  life  and 
stren^,  which  seems  to  oppose  to  progress  an  insurmountable  physical 
barrier.  The  civilized  races  of  ancient  times,  without  sawmills  to  cheapen 
4he  materials  for  habitations,  without  chimneys,  without  glass  windows, 
without  stoves,  without  coals,  and  with  textile  fabrics  only  obtainable  b^ 
the  expensive  processes  of  manual  labor,  were  confined  to  the  lower  laU- 
tudee.  A more  advanced  civilization  has  carried  our  race  into  regions 
and  climates  too  rough  for  its  infant  feebleness,  but  which  are  best  adapt- 
ed to  develop  the  fullness  of  its  matured  strength.  Thus  most  truly,  and 
by  no  fortuitous  accident,  does  northward  the  star  of  empire  take  its 
way,'’  and  this  destiny  can  have  no  change  and  no  reflux.  Southern  civ- 
ilitttion  was  always  in  danger  from  northern  irruption,  and  frequently  feH 
a prey  to  its  overwhelming  force.  Northern  civilization,  uniting  strength 
with  the  arts,  need  fear  no  foreign  violence,  and  the  causes  which  will  ao- 
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eomplish  its  downfall,  if  at  length  it  mnst  meet  the  fate  of  all  things  hu- 
man, are  deep  hidden  in  the  womb  of  time. 

Navigation  has  been  so  much  improved  in  modem  times  that  it  may 
be  said  to  be  a modem  art.  The  use  of  rowers,  indispensable  with  the 
ancients  in  the  management,  and  much  relied  on  in  the  propelling  of  ves- 
sels, would  excite  the  ridicule  of  modern  sailors.  The  ship  of  the  an- 
cients was  furnished  with  but  one  mast,  and  the  forward  sail,  or  jib,  to 
govern  its  movements,  was  square,  as  represented  in  paintings  and  on 
coins.  They  could  sail  within  seven  or  eight  points  of  the  wind,  but  had 
no  idea  of  working  to  the  windward  by  successive  traverses.  Rudders, 
hinged  to  the  stem-post,  were  not  used  until  the  thirteenth  century.  The 
mariner’s  compass,  enabling  the  navigator  to  keep  the  open  sea,  instead  of 
creeping  along  the  coast,  came  into  use  about  the  year  1400.  and  was 
followed  a century  later  by  the  discovery  of  the  variation  of  the  needle. 
In  1569,  Gerard  Mercator  published  his  chart  The  first  account  we  have 
of  the  log,  to  ascertain  the  rate  of  a ship’s  sailing,  is  in  a tract  published 
at  Leyden  in  1599.  Logarithms  were  invented  in  1615,  by  Napier,  a 
Scotch  nobleman,  and  applied  to  navigation  in  1620,  by  Edward  Gunter. 
Mercator’s  map  and  Gunter’s  scale  are  still  in  use.  The  ma^itude  of  the 
earth,  and  the  length  of  a degree  of  a great  circle  upon  it,  were  deter- 
mined by  Richard  Norwood,  an  Englishman,  with  great  accuracy,  in  1685. 
There  is  no  evidence  that  any  mode  of  determining  position  at  sea  by  as- 
tronomical observations  was  in  use  until  the  Middle  Ages.  The  method 
of  determining  longitude  by  lunar  observations  is  commonly  ascribed  to 
Dr.  Maskelyne,  appointed  Royal  Astronomer  of  England  in  1765,  and  who 
died  as  late  as  1811.  This  method,  however,  is  founded  upon  the  ^ Lunar 
Tables,”  published  in  1755,  by  Tobias  Mayer,  a native  of  Wurteraberg. 
As  late  as  1817,  it  is  stated  to  have  been  a matter  of  congratulation  that 
a national  armed  vessel  of  the  United  States,  on  a voyage  to  Europe,  had 
on  board  one  man  who  understood  lunar  observations.  Our  navy  officers 
are  now  better  instracted.  The  construction  of  a chronometer  of  suffi- 
cient accuracy  to  determine  longitude  was  achieved  in  1765,  by  John 
Harrison,  a Yorkshireman,  a carpenter  by  trade.  His  instmment,  tested 
on  a voyage  from  England  to  Jamaica  and  back,  fixed  the  longitude  within 
eighteen  miles,  and  he  received  the  reward  of  twenty  thousand  pounds 
sterling,  offered  by  Parliament  on  condition  that  he  explained  the  bases 
of  his  invention,  which  were  chiefly  two ; first,  the  principle  of  the  differ- 
ent expansibility  of  different  metals  under  the  influence  of  heat,  applied 
to  the  construction  of  pendulums  and  balance-wheels;  and  second,  the 
going  fusee,  by  which  the  movement  of  a clock,  or  watch,  is  not  inter- 
rupt^ by  the  operation  of  winding  up. 

The  mathematical  problems  connected  with  the  motion  of  a ship  upon 
the  curves  of  the  glol^  task  the  subtlest  analytical  powers  of  the  human 
mind.  The  works  published  on  that  subj^t  in  the  seventeenth  and  eigh- 
teenth centuries  were  numerous,  learned,  and  ingenious,  and  exhausted 
that  department  of  navigation  as  a matter  of  stnct  science.  Our  own 
Bowditch,  however,  in  his  “ New  American  Practical  Navigator,''  pub- 
lished in  1807,  by  the  accuracy  of  his  tables  and  the  simplicity  of  hit 
rules,  deserved  the  credit  which  he  has  enjoyed.  His  work  now,  after  the 
lapse  of  half  a century,  is  still  standard  authority  in  our  own  marine,  and 
is  lately  used  by  European  navigators. 

In  other  departments  of  navigation,  the  construction  and  working  of 
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sliips,  the  study  of  winds  and  currents,  and  the  construction  of  charts, 
there  is  no  limit  to  the  improvements  which  are  being  made,  and  which 
are  still  possible.  Prodigious  advancements  have  been  made  during  the 
present  generation,  and  greater  ones  are,  doubtless,  in  store  for  the  future. 
It  is  not  impossible,  perhaps  not  improbable,  that  the  construction  of  ships 
of  such  size  as  to  be  as  little  affected  by  the  waves  of  the  ocean  as  ships 
now  are  by  the  waves  of  rivers,  about  to  be  tested  by  the  gigantic  iron 
steamer  now  nearly  completed  in  Great  Britain,  may  prove  as  successful 
in  practice  as  it  seems  to  be  flattering  in  theory.  Should  this  happen, 
harbors  now  adequate  to  the  draught  of  merchant  vessels,  would  cease  to 
be  so.  New  York  might  sink  to  the  rank  of  a second-class  citjr,  and  New- 
port, upon  Narragansett  Bay,  might  again  assert  that  maritime  import- 
ance which  it  enjoyed  before  the  Revolutionary  War.  One  of  the  certain 
results  of  the  success  of  this  experiment  would  be  to  hasten  that  commer- 
cial development,  which  is  the  assured  destiny  of  Portland,  as  the  winter 
port  of  the  great  and  rich  valley  of  the  St.  Lawrence. 

Commerce  has  no  necessary  connection  with  navigation.  It  may  exist 
in  countries  entirely  inland.  Water  carriage  is  only  one  mode  of  trans- 
port, although  doubtless  the  best,  and  for  the  greater  distances  reached 
by  modem  commerce  the  only  practical  one.  In  the  East  Indies  and  in 
China  exist  great  and  dpulent  cities,  in  which  the  sound  of  the  caulker  is 
never  heard.  Palmyra,  that  “ City  of  the  Desert,”  half  fabulous  and  half 
historical,  through  which  the  commerce  of  the  East  once  found  its  chan- 
nel to  the  countries  of  the  Mediterranean,  was  an  inland  city.  The  trade 
of  Asia  and  Africa  has  always  been  carried  on  by  land  transport ; by  the 
horse,  the  bullock,  and  especially  the  camel.  The  caravans  of  Oriental 
traflSc  are  familiar  objects  of  description.  The  eastern  races  have,  many 
of  them,  great  aptitude  for  mercantile  pursuits;  but  for  the  most  part, 
neither  taste  nor  capacity  for  the  navigation  of  the  seas.  This  is  true  of 
that  race  best  known  to  all  the  world — the  Jews. 

The  ocean  was  the  last  and  crowning  conquest  of  our  race.  To  the 
savage  man  an  object  of  helpless  terror — to  all  men  an  obje(;t  of  awe — it 
was  to  the  ancients  an  unfathomable  mystery,  since  they  knew  not  whither 
led  its  world  of  waters.  The  hearts  of  the  bold  men  who  followed  the 
fortunes  of  Columbus  failed  within  them  as  they  sailed  westward  day  by 
day  upon  the  trackless  waste,  leaving  the  world  behind  them.  With  in- 
finite difficulty  did  he  persuade  them  to  proceed,  now  by  entreaty,  now  by 
authority,  and  at  last  by  a promise  to  return  unless  he  reached  land  within 
a certain  time.  The  alarm  and  terror  which  agitated  his  little  fleet,  three 
vessels,  the  largest  of  only  ninety  tons,  surpass^  description.  The  heart 
of  the  great  admiral  faiM  not.  His  notions  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
earth,  with  the  limited  information  of  that  period,  must  have  been  indefi- 
nite, but  its  form  was  clearly  pictured  in  his  mind.  In  the  statue  which 
adorns  the  eastern  front  of  our  national  capital,  he  is  represented  as  hold- 
ing the  ^obe  in  his  hand — no  unfit  emblem  of  the  firm  grasp  in  which 
his  intellect  comprehended  it  Bating  no  jot  of  heart  or  hope  he  still 
•ailed  towards  the  setting  sun,  until  he  was  able  to  cheer,  not  himself^  but 
his  followers,  with  unmistakable  signs  of  that  new  world,  the  discovery  of 
which  has  opened  the  crowning  era  of  the  destinies  of  his  race. 

Only  in  modern  times  can  commerce  be  truly  said  to  be  “ the  golden 
girdle  of  the  globe.” 

Only  in  the  fulness  of  time,  only  after  nearly  six  thousand  years  of  de- 
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lay,  did  man  know  the  limita  of  the  planet  he  inhabits,  and  thereby  reaUy 
acquire  that  dominion  of  the  land  and  of  the  sea  promised  to  him  by  hn 
Creator.  Requiring  not  merely  great  perfection  in  the  mechanic  arts  but 
a knowledge  of  the  abstruse  sciences,  the  navigation  of  the  ocean  could 
only  be  possible  at  an  advanced  stage  of  human  civilization.  Requiring 
the  highest  combination  of  intelligence,  moral  oourage,  and  physical  har- 
dihood, it  could  only  be  possible  to  superior  races  of  men.  Not  only 
must  it  be  confined  to  the  superior  races  of  men,  but  in  its  full  develop- 
ment to  such  races  inhabiting  the  colder  climates.  There  only  is  found 
the  sturdy  muscle  which  can  build  the  wooden  leviathans  which  plow  the 
deep.  There  only  is  found  that  bodily  endurance  which  can  brave  the 
bufietings  of  the  ocean.  The  mastery  of  the  winds  and  waves  requires 
rougher  training  than  is  found  under  genial  suns  and  on  benignant  soils.  To 
the  frozen  north  belongs  the  dominion  of  the  seas,  and  in  modem  times 
the  dominion  of  commerce  follows  the  dominion  of  the  seas.  Nations 
without  sailors  and  without  ships  may  control  their  own  trade,  but  the 
wealth  and  productions  of  any  single  country  are  small,  compared  with 
those  of  the  great  world  which  lies  open  to  those  to  whom  the  ocean  is  a 
familiar  highway. 

Southern  countries,  under  any  tolerable  organization  of  labor  and  gov- 
efbment,  far  surpass  Northern  countries  in  raw  productions.  The  imports 
and  exports  of  Cuba  exceed  threefold  the  imports  and  exports  of  the 
United  States,  in  proportion  to  population.  Yet  Cuba  has  no  tonnage, 
and  can  have  none.  The  staples  of  our  own  Southern  States  are  trans- 
ported in  ships  built  in  New  England.  This  happens  because  they  have 
comparatively  no  tonnage  of  their  own,  and  because  they  can  employ 
New  England  ships  at  more  advantageous  rates  than  other  ships,  tamng 
into  account  the  superior  manner  in  which  the  service  requir^  is  per- 
formed by  them.  It  does  not  arise,  in  any  appreciable  degree,  from  the 
political  connection  of  the  States  of  this  Union.  With  the  exception  of 
the  coasting  trade,  a ship  from  Maine  has  no  legal  advantage  at  New 
Orleans  over  a ship  from  England  or  Norway,  but  obtains  business  there, 
as  it  does  at  Havana,  upon  me  same  principles  which  control  other  mer- 
cantile transactions. 

The  writers  and  orators  of  the  Southern  States  have  failed  to  perceive 
the  true  causes  which  have  given  a Northern  direction  to  modern  com- 
merce. The  fact  of  this  direction  they  see  clearly — and,  indeed,  it  is  im- 
possible for  anybody  to  be  blind  to  it 

De  Bow  says : — 

Almost  all  the  great  maritime  and  commercial  people  of  ancient  and  modem 
times  have  been  Southerners,  and  many  under  bods  more  burning  than  ours. 

Col.  James  Gadsden,  of  South  Carolina,  says : — 

It  was  the  spirit  of  enterprise  of  these  Southeastern  and  luxurious  people  which 
reared  to  greatness  and  power  and  wealth  the  Assyrian,  the  Egyptian,  the  Me- 
dian, Persian,  and  Arabic  empires ; extended  over  Greece  and  Italy,  passed  the 
Pillars  of  Hercules,  and  explored  more  distant  regions.  It  was  Phoenicia  which 
planted  her  Carthage  on  the  burning  sands  of  Africa.  ♦ * * * H 

was  commercial  enterprise  in  the  South  that  reared  Venice  amid  the  vei^ 
waters  of  the  Adriatic,  and  made  the  silks  of  Persia  and  the  spices  of  Arabia 
tributaiT  to  her  luxurious  grandeur.  Alexandria,  too,  midways  between  the  In- 
dian ana  Mediterranean  seas,  once  held  its  high  place  among  the  great  commer- 
cial marts  of  the  world.  Its  decline  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  (fiscovery  of  the 
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pwMge  roiiDd  the  Cape  ef  Good  Hope.  To  adveDtiiroiiB  Soatbeni  spirite,  to 
Poftogoese  nayigatora,  is  the  world  indebted  for  that  new  avenue  to  the  Eastern 
Ocean  and  the  Chinese  Seas.  Genoa  should  not  be  overlooked  in  the  enumeration 
of  ancient  Soothem  cities  reared  by  Southern  enterprise. 

This  is  eloquence ; as  intended  to  prove  the  present  capacity  of  South- 
ern regions  to  contest  the  palm  of  commercial  supremacy,  it  is,  to  a certan 
extent,  logic ; nevertheless,  it  is  defective  logic,  V^cause  it  omits  the  con- 
sideration of  the  circumstances  which  decisively  distinguish  ancient  from 
modem  times.  History  does  prove  that  civilization,  letters,  and  the  arts 
had  their  origin  in  the  rich  regions  of  the  lower  latitudes — where  nature 
is  kindly,  where  the  fruits  of  the  earth  are  abundant,  and  where  popula- 
tion, even  in  a rude  condition  of  life,  may  become  dense.  Philosophy 
teaches  how  all  this  must  necessarily  be  so ; but  both  history  and  philoso- 
phy point  to  the  Northward  progress  of  the  human  race,  as  its  fuller  de- 
velopment multiplies  the  means  by  which  cold  is  resisted,  and  even  con- 
vert^ into  an  ally,  and  by  which  cultivation  is  made  to  supply  the  place 
of  s^ntaneous  fertility.  History  does  prove  that  Southern  nations  may 
exhibit  the  finest  genius  in  war  and  in  letters ; may  found  opulent  cities ; 
and  may  excel  in  l^th  the  luxurious  and  useful  arts.  History  does  not 
prove  them  to  possess  those  more  rugged  characteristics,  that  rougher 
strength  which  command  the  ocean,  and,  through  the  ocean,  command 
universal  commerce. 

The  acute  intellect  of  Italy  discovered  the  New  World  ; the  fervid  en- 
terprise of  Portugal  circumnavigated  the  Old  World ; but  where  they 
sowed,  others  have  reaped.  The  careers  they  opened  have  been  entered 
upon,  and  at  length  monopolized,  by  more  sturdy  competitors.  The  Hol- 
lander, the  Dane,  the  Norwegian,  the  Swede,  the  North  German,  the 
EnglUhman,  and,  finally,  the  Northern  States  of  this  Union,  have  become 
the  masters  of  navigation,  of  the  carrying  trade,  and  of  the  world’s  com- 
merce. This  is  not  accident,  but  the  resmt  of  those  prominent  principlee 
which  secure  to  Northern  races  the  trident  of  the  seas.  It  is  not  accident 
that  the  Russian  empire  draws  its  sailors  from  Finland  ; that  the  seat  of 
the  French  whale  fishery  is  at  Havre,  and  not  at  Marseilles ; that  Cape 
Cod  is  the  nursery  of  seamen,  while  Virginia  is  the  mother  of  orators. 
The  dangers,  hardships,  and  privations  of  seafaring  life,  do  not  attract 
those  who  bask  under  genial  suns,  and  receive,  almost  without  labor,  the 
abounding  fruits  of  kindly  soils.  It  is  only  a certain  ruggedness  of  na- 
ture whiem  drives  men  from  the  laud  to  the  ocean.  In  ancient  times,  it 
was  not  the  Egyptians,  enriched  by  the  endless  fertility  of  the  Nile,  but 
the  Phoenicians,  surrounded  by  sterile  hills,  who  became  the  first  navi- 
gators. In  the  middle  ages,  it  was  the  Venitians,  struggling  for  a foothold 
upon  marshes  rescued  from  the  Adriatic — it  was  the  Genoese,  hemmed  in 
upon  a narrow  strip  of  territory  between  the  sea  and  the  Appennines,  who 
contended  for  maritime  ascendancy.  In  our  own  times,  from  the  gloomy 
and  rock-bound  coast  of  New  England  issue  forth  those  swift  and  stately 
ships  which  carry  the  American  flag  into  every  clime.  It  is  Nantucket, 
a desolate  sand  bar,  with  but  a single  harbor,  and  that  a poor  one,  and 
without  agriculture  capacity  exce^ing  the  support  of  twenty  families 
srhich  bre^  that  indomitable  race,  of  whom  Burke  said : — 

While  we  follow  them  among  the  trembliim  mountains  of  ioe,  and  behold  them 
penetratiDg  into  the  deepest  frozen  recesses  of  Hudson’s  Bay  and  Davis’s  Straits 4 
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while  we  are  looking^  for  them  beneath  the  Arctic  Circle,  we  hear  that  they  have 
pierc^  into  the  opposite  region  of  polar  cold.  No  sea  but  what  is  vexed  by  their 
fisheries — no  climate  that  is  not  witness  to  their  toils. 

As  f)etween  the  two  sections  of  our  own  country,  there  is  another  fact, 
Resides  the  difference  of  climate,  which  disables  the  South  from  entering 
into  commercial  competition  with  the  North.  Its  laboring  population 
consists  of  slaves,  and  those  slaves  of  an  inferior  race.  The  slaves  of  the 
Phoenicians,  of  the  Greeks,  and  of  the  Romans,  were  equal,  or  nearly 
equal  to  their  masters,  in  natural  capacity.  This  difference  is,  in  some 
respects,  advantageous  to  our  Southern  States.  The  negro  is  easily  sub- 
jugated, and  not  dangerous  as  a slave  ; but  the  same  characteristics  which 
make  him  less  dangerous,  make  him  less  useful.  White  slavery  is  compatible 
with  a high  degree  of  perfection  in  the  mechanic  arts,  in  manufactures, 
and  in  commerce.  Black  slavery  is  fatal  to  it,  as  proved  by  the  unvarying 
experience  of  eveiy  people  which  has  tried  it.  It  is  quite  certain  that  we 
shall  never  see  ships  built  or  sailed  by  negro  slaves.  The  pursuits  of  our 
Southern  States  are,  and  always  were,  mainly  agricultural.  The  era  of 
their  commercial  prosperity  and  opulence,  whi^  they  fix  prior  to  the 
revolutionary  war  and  down  to  the  commencement  of  the  present  century, 
is  only  a pleasing  fable,  although  reported  so  often  as  to  be  accepted  as 
fact  by  the  careless.  Even  Col.  Benton  pays  a pious  tribute  to  ^e  past 
glories  of  the  Carolinas,  from  which  he  sprung.  A closer  examination 
will  show  that  in  this  case,  as  in  many  others,  distance  of  time  “ lends 
enchantment  to  the  view,”  as  well  as  distance  of  place.  The  products  of 
our  Southern  States  were  formerly,  and  still  are,  exported  from  their  own 
ports.  The  whole  change  which  has  occurred  within  sixty  years,  is  that 
the  imports  consumed  by  them,  and  which  were  formerly  made  principally  at 
their  own  ports,  are  now  made  at  New  York — the  difference  being  sub- 
stantially tnis,  that  their  factors,  who  are  now  Northern  merchants,  were 
then  English  or  Scotch  agents.  In  commerce  or  navigation  they  never 
themselves  participated  in  any  considerable  degree,  although  furnishing, 
as  the  Cubans  do,  abundant  commodities  and  employment  for  both.*  The 
holders  of  the  public  debt,  at  the  close  of  the  revolutionary  war,  were 
found  north  of  the  Potomac.  During  the  war  of  1812-15,  while  the 
North  loaned  to  the  government  $43,000,000,  the  South  loaned  only 
$2,000,000 ; and  this  from  want  of  means,  and  not  from  any  want  of  pat- 
riotism or  lack  of  disposition  to  sustain  government  in  that  struggle. 
These  facts  show  clearly  enough  where  mercantile  capital  was  locate  at 
these  periods, 

Virginia  and  the  Carolinas  had  their  epoch  of  prosperity  ; but  it  was 


^ *^Oar  iMt  exporto  did  not  exceed  £1,000,0001  Our  export  trede  is  entireiy  in  the  bends  of  ft>r- 
eignera.  We  hsve  no  msnofiictiLres— depend  for  sopplies  on  other  netions,  and  so  fhr  ere  we  from 
having  any  carrying  trade,  that,  as  I have  already  said,  our  exports  are  in  the  hands  of  foreigners.* 
•^OTXKHon  Bahdolpk,  in  the  Virginia  Convention,  (1768,)  **On  the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Con- 
aUtation.* 

**From  Tlrglnla  their  exports  are  valued  at  a million  sterling  per  annum;  the  single  article 
tobacco  amounts  to  seven  or  eight  hundred  thousand.  How  does  this  come  back  ? Not  in  money ; 
for  the  Virginians  are  poor  to  a proverb,  in  money.  They  anttdpate  their  erops;  they  spend  Ihstsr 
than  they  cam ; they  are  even  in  debt  Their  rich  exports  return  in  eatables,  in  drinkables,  and  in 
wearables.^— CuYBB  Ellswobth,  in  the  Oonnectlcnt  Convention,  (1788,)  ^‘Cn  the  adopUon  of  the 
Federal  Constitution.* 
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in  DO  just  sense  commercial.  It  was  agricultural,  and  only  lasted  while 
they  were  wearing  out  the  natural  fertility  of  their  lands  by  a wasteful 
and  exhausting  cultivation. 

It  is  a common  idea  that  commercial  prosperity  is  fleeting  and  transit 
tory  beyond  the  degree  of  mutability  incident  to  all  human  things.  That 
idea  inspired  the  poet,  when  he  said : — 

“ Trade’s  proud  empire  hastes  to  swift  decay.” 

I am  not  satisfied  that  this  idea  is  well  founded.  Commercial  cities 
have  flourished  and  decayed,  and  so  have,  and  with  quite  as  much  rapid- 
ity, empires,  kingdoms,  and  even  races.  Notable  instances  are  not  few, 
at  any  rate,  where  commerce,  or  superiority  in  some  special  manufacture, 
has  dung  to  particular  spots  with  wonderful  tenacity.  When  St.  Paul 
journeyed  to  Damascus,  it  was  a city  of  immemorial  age,  and  is  a flourish- 
ing city  at  this  day.  Alexandria  survives  twen^-three  centuries ; Mar- 
seilles was  an  old  and  opulent  city  before  the  Christian  era ; London  is 
older  than  the  English  language,  and  was  a considerable  town  in  the  time 
of  the  Caesars.  Most  of  the  towns  composing  the  Hanseatic  League  of 
the  twelfth  century  still  hold  an  important  commercial  rank.  Damascus 
excels  in  steel  at  this  day,  as  it  did  during  the  Crusades ; the  laces  of 
Brussels  have  delighted  the  fair  during  five  centuries;  the  violins  of 
Cremona  and  the  silks  of  Lyons  have  b^n  long  famous,  and  are  still  un- 
surpassed. If  the  shoes  of  Lynn  and  the  clocks  of  Connecticut  enjoy  a 
duration  of  prosperity  to  be  measured  by  these  examples,  their  career  is 
yet  only  in  its  commencement 

In  the  history  of  Europe,  the  dominion  of  trade  has  exhibited  more 
stability  than  either  political  or  military  power.  During  the  centuries 
which  witnessed  only  two  transfers  of  commercial  ascendancy — from  the 
Mediterranean  to  Holland,  and  from  Holland  to  England — what  numerous 
and  vast  changes  took  place  in  dynasties,  in  the  limits  of  kingdoms,  and 
in  the  balance  of  political  power ! 

Many  changes,  spoken  of  as  such,  are  so  only  comparatively,  and  not 
positively.  The  commerce  and  wealth  of  the  Dutch,  the  manufactures  of 
Belgium,  the  Flanders  of  the  middle  ages,  have  undergone  no  decay. 
They  are,  indeed,  greater  than  ever  before,  although  now  overshadow^ 
by  the  more  colossal  proportions  of  British  capital  and  British  industry. 

In  the  philosophy  of  things,  commerce  and  the  arts  must  be  as  promi- 
nent as  the  national  characteristics  out  of  which  they  spring ; while  mili- 
tary and  political  power,  often  the  result  of  the  genius  or  fortune  of  individ- 
uals, may  be  as  fleeting  and  capricious  as  life  or  chance.  “ Trade’s  proud 
empire,’’  the  poet  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,  cannot  be  swift,” 
either  in  its  rise  or  in  its  fall. 

The  subject  matter  of  commerce  often  changes,  when  there  is  no  change 
in  that  national  genius  and  aptitude  to  which  material  objects  are  only 
secondary.  Consider  the  great  part  now  performed  in  English  commerce 
by  cotton  fabrii^s.  They  constitute  one-half  of  the  enormous  aggregate  of 
English  exports.  Yet  the  cotton  manufacture  is  wholly  the  creation  of 
the  last  eighty  years.  In  the  rei^  of  James  L,  little  more  than  two  cen- 
turies ago,  nine-tenths  of  English  commerce  was  in  woolen  manufactured 
goods.  Yet  the  commerce  of  England  does  not  consist  of  cottons  or 
woolens.  It  would  have  existed  without  either.  It  has  its  substantial 
and  enduring  basis  in  her  national  genius  and  enterprise,  in  her  well- 
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defined  personal  liberty,  in  the  character  and  local  combination  of  her 
mines,  in  her  accumulated  capital,  in  her  climate,  and  in  her  insular 
position. 

The  commercial  spirit  of  New  York  existed  in  full  vi^r  two  centuries 
ago.  But  consider  to  what  different  objects  it  was  directed.  '^New 
York,’’  says  a writer  of  that  day,  ^ sends  fewer  ships  to  England  than 
some  other  colonies  do,  but  those  they  do  send  are  richer,  as  dealing  more 
in  furs  and  skins  with  the  Indians.”  Within  a century  New  England  has 
changed  her  exports  from  furs,  ashes,  and  provisions,  to  manuf^tures  of 
cotton,  wool,  iron,  and  leather ; but  there  has  been  no  change  in  those 
elements  of  character  of  which  physical  substances  are  only  the  objects' 
and  instruments. 

Let  us  suppose  that  in  navigation  steam  supplants  sails,  and  iron  wood. 
How  many  arts  in  the  construction  and  working  of  ships  would  be 
changed,  superseded,  or  called  into  being,  to  meet  the  new  condition  of 
things?  Yet,  I doubt  not.  New  England  skill  would  be  as  prominent  in 
the  iron  steamer  as  in  the  wooden  ship.  The  soldier  who  can  make  good 
use  of  a musket,  will  know  how  to  use  a Minnie  rifle ; and  the  ingenious 
artisans  of  our  seaports  will  easily  exchange  the  ax  and  the  adze  for  the 
foundry  and  the  rolling-mill.  The  art  will  remain,  although  all  its  pro- 
cesses are  changed. 

The  general  advance  of  the  commerce  of  the  world,  within  the  past  few 
^ars,  is  immense ; the  proportion  of  our  own  participation  in  that  advance 
IS  absolutely  amazing.  Our  tonnage  is  eleven  times  what  it  was  when 
Hamilton  made  his  report  upon  navigation  in  1790;  it  has  doubled 
within  the  last  nine  years.  The  tonnage  of  our  registered  ships  engaged 
in  foreign  trade  has  trebled  within  the  last  fifteen  years ; our  tonnage  now 
surpasses  that  of  Great  Britain  and  all  her  colonies,  and  is  double  the 
amount  at  which  British  tonnage  stood  only  seventeen  years  ago.  Our 
tonnage  is  double  that  of  all  the  European  nations  together,  exmusive  of 
Great  Britain.  The  tonnage  of  Maine  alone  is  equal  to  that  of  the  French 
empire;  the  tonnage  of  Maine  alone  is  equal  to  that  of  all  the  Baltic 
powers  combined.  The  united  tonnage  of  Denmark,  Norway,  and  Swe- 
den, is  not  equal  to  the  tonnage  built  in  the  United  States  in  the  single 
year  ending  on  the  30th  day  of  last  June. 

If  this  is  the  present,  what  is  to  be  the  future  of  commerce  f Consider 
how  large  a proportion  of  the  surface  of  the  globe  has  as  yet  made  no 
contribution  to  commerce,  because  waste,  or  occupied  by  barbarous  tribes, 
or  inaccessible ; consider  what  vast  countries  are  now  being  brought,  for 
the  first  time,  under  the  dominion  of  civilized  man ; consider,  finally,  how 
wonderfully  production  is  being  augmented  by  machinery,  by  the  subjection 
to  human  control  of  newly-discovered  powers  of  nature,  and  by  accumu- 
lating capital.  The  progress  of  the  past  has  been  great,  and  the  capacity 
for  progress  in  the  future  is  indefinitely  greater.  The  field  for  enterprise 
is  not  yet  even  fully  explored ; it  stretches  boundless  on  every  hand ; and 
each  step  forward  only  gives  new  points  of  vision  and  more  extended 
prospects. 
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Art.  II.— lOHTREAL:  ITS  TRiDR  AND  COMMERCE.* 


Montbsal,  the  largest  and  most  populous  city  and  chief  seat  of  oom^ 
mttoe  of  British  America,  is  situated  at  the  head  of  the  ship  navigation 
^ the  St  Lawrence,  and  near  its  confluence  with  the  Ottawa,  142  miles 
in  a direct  line  S.  W.  from  Quebec. 

The  population  of  the  city  is  steadily  increasing,  and  it  is  believed  that 
at  no  former  period  was  its  trade  and  general  business  on  a more  healthy 
footing.  The  building  of  dwelling-houses  and  warehouses  is  going  on 
with  great  energy,  and  to  a very  large  extent  Within  the  year  ending 
Slat  October,  1856,  there  were  543  dwelling-houses,  warehouses,  and 
ah<^  of  substantial  character,  being  all  brick  or  stone,  erected  or  in  course 
of  erection,  exclusive  of  stables,  sheds,  and  out-buildings.  In  a single 
Aort  street,  it  may  be  mentioned,  that  the  increase  to  the  revenue  of  the 
city,  from  the  erection  of  new  warehouses  this  year,  is  £250.  Of  the 
present  position  of  the  city,  in  its  various  interests,  some  general  idea  may 
be  formed  from  the  following  reliable  figures:  In  1800  the  population 
was  9,000;  1816,  16,000;  1825,22,000;  1831,  27,297;  1851,57,715; 
1856,  75,000,  at  a very  moderate  estimate. 


THB  RXVENtlX  OV  THB  OITT. 


liNMB  die  MmemmmtB  imposed  oo  real  estate  was,  for  the  year  1860 £16,220 

1866 26,740 

• • « “ “ 1866 28,761 

The  aggregate  value  of  the  real  estate  of  the  city  for  1866  was 6,891,888 

The  total  revenue  of  the  city,  from  all  sources,  in  1866,  exdusive  of  Water 

Works,  was 60,768 

The  revenue  of  Water  Works  was 10,600 


T5tal  revenne  of  the  dty £71,268 


The  cost  of  the 
ln&  was  £71,825, 


rincipal  Market-house,  the  Bonsecours,  a stately  build* 
ut  it  yields  6 per  cent  per  annum  upon  its  cost. 

^6  city  is  weli  lighted  with  gas,  and,  with  a proper  foresight,  the  cor^ 
pofBtion,  with  a due  regard  to  the  requirements  of  its  growing  population, 
nas  constructed  most  extensive  new  water  works  in  addition  to  those 
Ibrmerly  in  use. 


Fhmi  a very  early  stage  of  improvement  iu  the  art  of  navi^tioo,  it  must  have 
become  evident  that  water  carriage  was  that  which  presented  the  cheapest  and 
most  easy  mode  of  transporting  merchandise  from  place  to  place.  If  goods  were 
in  some  cases  carried  in  caravans*  upon  the  backs  of  animals,  it  was  either  be- 
cause they  were  of  great  value  in  proportion  to  bulk,  and  therefore  because  the 
charges  of  conveyance  added  little  to  their  cost  at  the  market  where  they  were 
sold ; or  else,  bemuse  water  routes  were  wholly  unknown,  or  extraordinarily  cir- 
emtons.  We  need  give  no  examples  in  proof  of  that  which,  during;  many  centu- 
m down  to  our  own  days,  was  consioered  less  an  axiom  to  be  stated  than 


a We  lBWOMii|il«d  tht  protmt  wttola  chiefly  from  datofrumlshed  to  our  bands  by  SnwAan^  . 
Bpfi,  mid  a pampUot  oontataisg  a iketob,  preparod  for  tba  oetobratlon  oTtbo  opeatas  of  tbo- 
Quad  Trank  Battway  of  Caaada,byaiOb-oomiiittlooof  tbeCelebwtlOnOommtttoa,  inlSSS.  Wo 
ahaD  probably  givo,  Innfritiiro  anmber  of  the  Afirebaato’  Afiya»kie,aoma  aeeooM  of  tbo  raannSto* 
otbor  Indartrial  paisoiti  at  that  Ineliidiag,  ini  a.,sopsffto  aitlsl%  tbo^imUioad;  apdi 

•Cbor  oonnoetloDa.— £4.  Mar.  Mag. 
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telf-eyident  trath.  Accordingly,  with  some  exceptions  snch  as  occur  to  all  mka, 
we  find  that  ffreat  cities  have  always  arisen  either  upon  convenient  ports  of  ^ 
sea,  or  upon  Targe  navigable  rivers  and  inland  waters.  The  manufacturing  city 
is  a modem  form  of  the  agmgation  of  men  ; but  inasmuch  as  a manufacture  can 
rarely  be  perfected  with  a sinne  material,  it  is  essential  even  for  the  establish- 
ment  of  a manufacture  in  a locality,  where  the  chief  material  is  found  in  great 
abundance,  that  there  should  be  ea^  and  chei^  means  of  bringi^  to  the  sanm 
■pot  the  secondary  materials.  Besides,  when  the  manufacture  is  completed,  if 
the  article  be  heavy  or  bulky,  facilities  are  required  for  its  distribution  to  the 
consumer. 

If  these  rales  are  universally  true,  they  must  have  been  especially  felt  by  the 
settlers  in  a new  world,  where  there  were  but  two  means  of  traveling  from  place 
to  place — the  feet  of  the  pedestrian  or  the  canoe  of  the  voyageur.  “ Hence,  the 
vast  importance  which,  in  the  early  history  of  this  continent,  was  imputed  to  the 
possession  of  the  St  Lawrence  and  Hudson,  the  two  rivers  by  which  access  was 
obtained  from  the  sea  to  the  fipeat  freshwater  lakes,  and  thence,  by  overcoming  a 
few  portages,  to  every  part  of  the  vast  American  wilderness  east  of  the  Koocy 
Mountains,  from  Hudson’s  Bay  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.” 

The  French,  during  a long  occupation,  held  the  possession  of  the  most  direct 
outlet ; and  the  warlike  and  often-repeated  struggles  which  took  place  about  Lake 
George,  and  again  in  the  Mohawk  country,  show  how  intently  they  desired  to  ex- 
clude their  rivals  from  the  inferior  route  of  partial  navigation  between  the  sea- 
board and  the  lakes,  and  how  vigorously  thew  rivals  strove  to  make  their  way  in 
that  direction. 

No  wonder  that  the  spot  on  which  Montreal  now  stands  was  early  chosen  for 
the  foundation  of  a commercial  town.  It  is  true,  that  the  commerce  of  Canada 
in  its  first  days  was  not  such  as  to  employ  many  hands  in  the  intellectual  or  man- 
ual operations  which  we  now  see  going  on  around  us.  Peltry  was,  for  a long 
period,  the  only  traffic  to  which  importance  was  attached.  In  collecting  the  skins, 
which  made  the  object  of  that  trade,  many  men — red  or  white — ^must  have  been 
employed.  But  the  cargo  of  a few  canoes,  rich  though  they  were  in  value,  re- 
quired little  labor  for  their  transfer  to  the  hold  of  the  European  merchantman ; 
and  the  market  was  managed  by  a very  few  agents  of  ^e  great  houses  in  France. 
Still,  such  as  the  trade  was,  Montreal  present^  a most  favorable  site  for  carrying 
it  on. 

On  one  side  of  the  island  were  to  be  found  the  lowest  rapids  of  the  Ottawa,  and 
on  the  other  the  lowest  rapids  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  The  painful  inland  naviga- 
tion, in  some  places  wholly  interrupted  by  portages,  and  in  others  for  long 
reaches  capable  of  being  conducted  only  with  the  most  toilsome  labor,  ended  at 
this  island.  On  the  other  hand,  vessels  arriving  from  the  eastern  side  of  the  At- 
lantic could  reach  this  point,  but  could  ascend  no  higher.  Never  was  place  for 
shipment  and  transhipment  more  plainly  indicated  by  natural  laws.  From  hence, 
more  or  less  navigable  water-courses  spread  out,  like  a fan,  over  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  miles  in  the  interior,  and  permitted  ^e  canoe  of  the  Indian  trader 
to  penetrate  in  all  directions ; while,  on  the  other  hand,  a broad  and  safe  river 
led  to  the  gr^t  ocean,  whose  farther  waves  washed  the  walls  of  dl  the  seats  of 
established  civilization. 

When  the  vagabond  labors  of  the  voyageur  *and  native  hunter  gave  way  be- 
fore the  more  st^dy  toil  of  the  agricultural  settler,  the  advantages  which  had  at 
first  prompted  the  selection  of  the  Island  of  Montreal  as  the  site  of  a city,  were 
by  no  means  diminished.  The  articles  of  export  had  become  changed,  and  needed 
no  longer  to  be  searched  out  in  widely-extended  journeys ; but  the  timber,  and 
ashes,  and  breadstufis,  which  b^n  to  take  the  place  of  skins  in  the  exeban^ 
with  Europe,  could  reach  the  entrepot  only  by  water,  and  could  be  sent  only 
thence  by  the  same  means.  Farms,  if  they  were  to  send  thdr  produce  abroad, 
must  be  situated  on  or  immediately  in  the  neighborhood  of  navigable  waters.  The 
St.  Lawrence  and  its  tributaries,  even  white  Niag^  still  cTosed  the  passage 
westward,  bathed  more  wheat-lowing  and  more  timber-producing  lan^  thim 
any  river  in  Amerioa,  except  & MissiasippL  Hence,  there  was  high  promise 
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that  the  most  convenieot  port  for  the  meeting  of  inland  with  sea-going  vessels 
most  continue  to  be  a poiat  of  great  coramercial  importance  for  all  the  northern 
part  of  North  America. 

The  St  Lawrence,  however,  with  all  its  acknowledge  capacity,  was  not  with- 
out its  drawbacks.  Foremost  was  the  long  winter,  which  sealed  its  waters  during 
six  months  of  the  year ; and  next  may  be  classed  the  dangers  of  a navigation  of 
700  miles  between  Belle  Isle  and  Quebec.  There  were  other  circumstances  which 
threatened  that  commercial  prosperity  which  once  appeared  to  be  the  undoubted 
appanage  of  the  most  convenient  port  of  this  large  river — using  the  term  “ most 
"Convenient  ’’  in  reference  to  breadstulfs,  the  chief  produce  of  the  West,  and  to 
manufactured  goods,  the  chief  article  in  demand  by  the  West.  The  principal  of 
these  was  the  discovery  that  the  most  fertile  lands  lay  beyond  the  barrier  formed 
by  Niagara.  Hence,  the  population  which  would  otherwise,  in  the  natural  order, 
have  filled  up  the  nearest  laud  first,  was  tempted  to  the  shores  of  Lake  Erie  and 
the  country  lying  between  that  lake  and  the  head  waters  of  the  Mississippi.  It 
has  been  in  this  region  that  the  great  emigrant  population  has  chiefly  established 
itaelf.  leaving  the  less  fruitful  shores  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  Lake  Ontario  com- 
paratively bare  of  inhabitants. 

But  fiir  the  Falls  of  Niagara,  it  is  probable  that  all  the  inhabitants  westward 
of  great  break  in  the  navigation,  would  have  transacted  their  business  by 
the  St  Lawrence.  Niagara  cut  them  olf  from  the  ocean,  and  they  were  *com- 
pelleil  to  ^k  a new  exit.  Hence,  the  construction  of  the  Erie  Canal,  which,  by 
the  subsequent  addition  of  a branch  to  Oswego,  has  even  encroached  upon  the 
natural  rights  of  the  waters  of  the  St  I.«awrence.  The  Erie  Canal  not  only 
^^ave  the  Western  population  an  outlet,  but  it  gave  them  an  outlet  not  beset  by 
the  diflSculties  wliicli  are  every  winter  renewe<l  in  the  St.  Lawrence ; for  though 
produce  can  reach  the  seaport  from  the  West  via  this  river  as  late  as  it  can  reach 
New  York  via  the  Erie  Canal,  yet  once  arrived  at  the  point  of  shipment  by  sea, 
it  was  liable  to  be  detained  by  icc  in  the  St.  T-awrence,  while  it  was  free  to  de- 
part at  New  York. 

The  enterprise  of  the  people  of  Canada  would  not,  liowever,  submit  tamely  to 
the  destruction  of  their  own  channel  of  trade.  They  sought  to  rival  the  Erie 
Canal,  by  the  construction  of  the  Welland  Canal  upon  so  large  a scale  as  to  ren- 
der available  the  general  advantages  of  the  St.  I^awrence  navigalion  throughout 
all  the  regions  watered  by  the  lakes,  which  form  the  head  waters  of  that  river, 
in  this  struggle,  they  had  on  their  side  the  superiority  which  large  vessels  always 
have  in  rivalry  with  small  ones.  By  the  construction  of  the  Welland  'Canal  and 
the  canals  on  the  St.  I.*awrence,  the  Canadians  secured  throughout  their  waters  a 
passage  for  ships,  instead  of  for  barges  only.  Against  them  they  still  hod  the 
long  w’iiitcr  \ the  dangerous,  w'hile  unlighted  navigation,  below  Quebec ; and  last, 
hut  perhaps  more  important  than  all  the  rest,  the  never-ceasing  demand  for  an 
amount  of  tonnage  outward  largely  in  excess  of  that  which  could  be  required  in- 
ward. The  chief  articles  of  produce  which  could  be  expected  to  pass  the  canals 
were  wheat  and  flour.  But  the  w'hcat  and  flour,  arrived  at  a St.  Lawrence  sea- 
port, must  compete  for  ocean  shipping  with  lumber,  whose  demands  were  far 
more  imperative.  It  is  plain  that  under  these  circumstances  the  freight  of  bread- 
stuifls  could  never  be  permanently  much  lower  than  the  equivalent  freight  which 
exporters  of  timber  could  afford  to  pay,  and  exporters  of  timber  have  always  had 
to  {)ay  rates  that  would  cover  the  voyages  out  and  home.  This  is  not  the  nor- 
mal and  usual  condition  of  the  trade  at  Atlantic  seaports,  and  hence  another 
reason  w'hy  tliey  liavc  attracted  more  of  the  export  of  breadstuffs  than  it  would 
seem,  from  geogra^ihical  considerations  merely,  should  have  fallen  to  their  share. 
It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  for  a considerable  period  prior  to  the  change  in  the 
British  Corn  Laws,  legislative  enactments,  the  precise  details  of  which  were  al- 
tered more  than  once,  but  w’hich  always  tended  in  the  same  direction,  afforded  a 
protection  to  the  colonial  exportation  which  greatly  favored  its  progress ; but 
since  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws,  this  has  been,  of  course,  withdrawn,  and  there 
is  DOW  no  artificial  stimulant 

In  spite  of  all  these  drawbacks,  the  victory — even  if  we  heui  still  to  do  only 
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with  the  ancient  modes  of  propelling^  ships — ^mnst  be  considered  as  donbtftri.  Tfr 
dwellers  on  the  lakes  and  the  St  Lawrence  are,  perhaps,  onljr  beginninff  tbo^ 
oughlj  to  understand  all  that  they  gain  by  improvements  which  must  be  stUf 
called  recent ; and  the  latest  developfnents  seem  to  show  that  by  making  use  of 
all  ameliorations  in  the  art  of  navigation,  we  should  still  snatch  our  share  of  the 
traffic  from  our  rivals.  Perhaps  it  wouM  be  more  correct  to  say,  that  the  whole 
traffic  promises  to  be  so  immense,  that  all  routes  may  expect  to  have  firH  occupa- 
tion, without  those  interested  in  the  one  envying  those  concerned  in  tbe  other. 
It  appears,  indeed,  that  in  the  cycle  of  harvests  there  will  be  years  when  the  do- 
mand  for  breadstufis  by  Europe  will  fdmost  cease,  and  in  such  seasons  tbe  exrort 
by  sea  from  the  St.  Lawrence  wil>  probably  foil,  as — except  for  some  of  the  fis^ 
'cries  in  the  GulP—the  St.  Lawrence  does  not  offer  the  same  facilities  as  Atlantic* 
ports  for  shipment  fo  other  than  European  consumersv 

' In  imports  there  has  been  a steady  progress,  the  trade  of  the  river  keeping  pace 
with  the  growth  of  wealth  and  population  in  the  county.  It  is  true,  however^ 
that  Montreal,  which  ence  had  the  entire  po^lation  of  Western  Canada  for  cus- 
tomers, has  that  mon<^ly  no  longer.  This  is  partly  owing  to  the  repeal  of  the 
differential  duties,  which  formerly  gave  a small  but  probably  an  overrated  advan- 
tage to  tbe  Montreal  importer.  It  is  almost  impossible,  however,  to  overrate  the 
relatiTe  gain  of  his  rivals  on  the  seaboard,  from  another  cause — we  mean  the  ex- 
tension of  tbe  system  of  railwaj«.  Tbe  true  proteetion  enjoyed  by  the  St  Law- 
rence import  trade,  say  as  lately  as  twelve  years  ago,  was  not  only  the  5 per  cent 
additional  duty  levied  on  merchandise  entering  the  province  through  the  United 
States,  but  al^  the  far  more  efficient  check  to  tbe  t^er  from  the  South,  found 
in  the  immense  tract  of  land,  or  of  inferior  water  carriage,  by  which  he  had  In 
pass  from  tbe  seaboard  to  reach  the  lake.  In  imports,  too,  the  peculiarity  af 
position  arising  from  the  immense  shipments  of  lumber  at  Quebec  was  inopera- 
tive as  against  the  Canadian  merchant,  or  rather  it  was  favorable  to  him  in  cer- 
tain coarse,  cheap,  and  heavy  goods ; for  some  classes  of  freights  to  the  St  Law- 
rence were  lowered  by  the  fact  of  large  fleets  being  bound  thither  twice  in  tbe 
twelvemonth,  af  whira  tbe  majority  would  always  be  in  ballast  The  rivalry  of 
the  Atlantic  ports  of  the  Union  was,  however,  most  unfairly  encouraged  in  tbe 
import  trade  by  the  subsidy  bestowed  upon  the  Cunard  steamers.  These  vessels^ 
though  running  to  foreim  ports,  nevertbriess  received  from  the  British  govern- 
ment aids  whi^  enabied  them  to  fix  their  rates  of  freight  so  low  as  to  exclude 
fliir  oompetitiou  in  certain  classes  of  goods  by  vessels  coming  to  Canada — to  say 
nothing  of  the  fact,  that  these  aids  caused  the  estaUishment  of  steamers  to 
Boston  and  New  York,  while  Canada  could  pretend  to  nothing  but  sailing- 
vessels. 

The  invention  of  railroads,  however,  introduced  a new  element  into  the  question 
of  routes,  and  the  creation  of  a system  of  iron  highways  between  the  sealxMnd  and 
the  lakes,  opened  fresh  commercial  prospects  in  some  respects  not  very  flattering 
to  the  hopes  of  the  mercantile  and  shipping  interests  of  Canada.  Not  only  did 
these  railways  tend  to  equalize  the  cost  of  conveyance  by  land  with  that  of  con* 
veyance  by  water,  but  by  opening  practicable  ehiannels  for  merchandise,  at  a pe- 
riod when  the  Erie  Canal  and  the  8t.  Lawrence  were  alike  frozen,  they  enabled 
the  inhabitants  oven  of  Western  Canada  to  receive  spring  dry  ^oods  just  at  that 
period  when  they  were  most  in  demand.  Obstructed  as  roe  navi^ion  was  by  ice 
till  late  in  May,  spring  fashions  arriving  by  the  river  could  hardly  be  opened 
west  of  Montreal  much  before  Jane,  and  some  longer  time  was  of  coarse  required 
before  they  could  be  distributed  in  the  interior.  The  American  government,  to 
secure  all  the  benefits  promised  by  this  change,  established  a system  of  bonding, 
which,  relieving  goods  passing  that  way  to  Canada  from  all  char^  not  abs^ 
lately  necessary  to  protect  the  revenue  of  the  United  States,  raised  the  facilities 
by  that  route  to  the  highest  possible  pitch.  These  eircurastances,  joined  p^baps 
to  the  stimulus  of  novelty,  for  a short  time  turned  a large  portion  of  the  Western 
Canadian  buyers  from  Montreal  to  New  York,  and  it  was  by  some  believed  that 
the  import  trade  of  the  St  Lawrence  must  be  annihilated.  The  panic,  however, 
waa  short,  and  it  has  been  followed  by  a strong  oonviotion  that  this  great  river 
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mmt  have  maintained  its  in  general  trade,  eren  without  the  unprore- 

meats  to  be  shortly  noticed. 

Hiis  conyiction  has  prompted  renewed  exertions  on  the  part  of  the  merchants 
of  Montreal,  and  these  few  years  we  haye^-had  cargoes  from  Holland,  France, 
Spain,  the  Mediterranean,  and  China ; and  the  East  Indian  branch  of  onr  com- 
feme  is  likel;^  to  be  poshed  with  a great  deal  of  vigor.  All  these  trades  were, 
till  lately,  entirely  nnKOOwn.  The  West  Indian  and  Lower  Provinces’  trade,  too, 
has  greatly  revived.  When  Montreal  is  spoken  of  here,  it  is  not  that  she  is  to 
have  a monopoly  of  any  of  these  branches.  The  Upper  Canadian  importers 
will,  no  doubt,  snare  in  these,  as  they  have  done  in  the  old-established  lines  of 
trades. 

Before  describing  these  improvements,  let  ns  look  for  a moment  at  the  position 
of  aflhirs  at  the  dose  of  the  year  1855.  Daring  the  nine  years  which  had  elapsed 
immediately  before,  eveiything  that  could  depress  the  tra^  of  the  St  Lawrence 
and  anement  that  of  its  rivals,  had  been  done — 

* 1.  lie  Com  Laws  had  been  repealed  by  the  British  government,  and  the  pro- 
tection affbided  to  the  Canadian  exports  in  breadstuffs  had  been  abolished. 

2.  The  incidetftal  protection  on  the  import  trade  of  the  St.  Lawrence  arising 
from  the  diflerential  duties  levied  on  goods  coming  from  the  United  States,  and 
wbidi  was  hnpo^  for  the  protection  of  British  commerce,  was  repealed. 

8.  The  American  bonding  system  had  been  perfected. 

4.  The  American  lines  of  railway  bad  been  pushed  from  the  seaside  to  all  parts 
of  the  Canadian  frontier. 

A^inst  these  many  imorious  influences,  the  St.  Lawrence  trade  had  gained 
only  in  two  directions.  The  last  stroke  had  been  put  to  canals,  so  as  to  secure 
a dnJt  of  water  in  every  part  of  the  navigation  between  the  head  of  the  lakes  and 
Montreal  of  ten  feet  at  the  lowest ; and  the  shoals  of  Loke  St  Peter  had  been 
■Dcoessfolly  dredged,  so  as  to  obtain  sixteen  feet  of  water,  summer  level.  Never- 
theieoB,  it  will  be  seen  from  the  following  flgures  that  though  the  import  tr^e 
5^  off  relatively,  that  is  to  say,  ceased  to  be  wholly  transacts  in  one  direction, 
it  increased  positively — the  demands  of  the  country  being  so  au^ented,  that  the 
bnsineK  of  supplying  them  partially  had  become  greater  than  that  of  supplying 
them  wholly,  had  formerly  b^n  : — 

IMPORTS  TO  THE  PORT  OF  MONTREAL. 

184S.  1846.  im.  1866. 

£2.614,911  £2,808,908  £8.098,145  £8,993,145* 

The  export  trade  generally  has  received  a great  impetus  during  the  past  year, 
owing  in  part,  no  doubt,  to  the  establishment  of  the  ocean  steam  line.  The  ex- 
ports from  Montreal  for  the  first  three  quarters  of  the  year  1856  were  but 
£333,610;  for  the  year  1856  they  have  amounted  to  £716,476,  or  more  than 
double. 

This  is,  perhaps,  the  proper  place  to  note  one  other  circumstance  in  the  busi- 
ness of  Montreal,  which,  though  not  bearing  directly  on  either  her  import  or  ex- 
port trade,  is  yet  likely  to  exercise  a powerral  influence  on  her  future  prosperity, 
^e  city,  having  its  foundation  and  whole  principle  of  life  in  commerce,  the  La- 
chine  Canal  was  constructed  to  aid  that  commerce.  But  it  has  happened,  in  this 
instance,  as  in  many  others,  that  the  perfecting  of  one  purpose  has  given  birth  to 
new  projects,  and  the  head  of  water  on  this  canal  has  been  rendered  available  for 
ffie  creation  of  water  powers,  which  have  been  applied  successfully  to  the  move- 


* Tbit  Mtlmte  it  made  that.  The  retarns  are  already  made  tip  firom  the  beginning  of  the  year 
to  the  5th  of  October.  1856.  Thlt  ehowt  a total  of  Imports  of  £8,576,550,  against  £2,612,578  In  the 
•orreeiKaidliig  period  of  18S5--an  inereaso  of  £963,277.  The  month  of  October  in  1856  is  known  to 
have  heen  again  largely  in  excess  of  that  in  1855.  U;  therefbre,  in  the  remaining  two  months  of  the 
year  there  shonld  be  a alight  IhUing  ofl;  which  is  not  probable,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  eeti- 
BMte  9t  £090^009  inereito  fe'  whole  year  will  be  greatly  within  the  true  Una. 
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sent  of  exUoBxve  machinery  over  a Itfge  extent  of  ground.  Thus,  a ia- 
tended  to  promote  the  business  of  exportation  and  importation,  has  led  to  the 
establishment  of  a considerable  manufac^ring  interest,  which  is  likely  rapidly  to 
increase.  As  a chapter  will  be  espeoially  devoted  to  that  subject,  it  is  unnecessary 
to  do  more  here  than  to  mention  that  the  origin  of  large  manufiictures  in  Mon- 
treal is  to  bo  found  in  the  attempt  to  satisfy  the  wants  of  trade.  ^ 

, We  come  now  to  the  improvements  which  have  taken  place  since  the  com- 
mencement of  the  present  y^.  In  the  first  place,  we  rank  the  establishment  Of 
the  Canadian  steamships,  which,  by  the  regularity  and  shortness  of  their  tripe, 
have  incontestably  established  that  the  most  speedy  route  between  Europe  and 
the  largest  part  of  North  America,  embracing  all  New  England,  the  State  of 
New  York,  part  of  Pennsylvania,  and  most  of  toe  Western  States,  and  the  vall^ 
of  the  Mississippi,  is  through  the  River  St  Lawrence,  at  all  seasons  of  the  jetf 
when  its  waters  are  navigable.  Two  instances  may  be  mentioned  in  proof  of  this 
statement  It  is  understood  that  cotton  has  been  already  conveyed  from  the  up- 
lands of  Tennessee  via  the  St  Lawrence  to  New  York,  and  passengers  firom 
Liverpool  to  New  Orleans  have  selected  the  St.  Lawrence  as  the  shortest  route  to 
the  place  of  their  destination.  It  is  obvious  that  the  shortestMonte  must  have 
vast  advantages  for  all  kinds  of  conveyance,  and  that  for  many  descriptions  of 
trade,  as  well  in  goods  as  in  passen^rs,  no  other  consideration  can  weigh  against 
speed.  The  success  of  these  experiments  brings  us  back  to  our  first  statement  of 
toe  superiority  of  water  carria^^  over  all  others,  and  enables  us  confidently  to 
lay  down  the  proposition  that  steam  has  restored  to  the  St.  Lawrence,  during  the 
summer  mont^,  dl  that  supr^acy  which  the  establishment  of  the  Railway  sys- 
tem in  the  United  States  seemed  to  haye  taken  away.  The  very  circumstances 
which  have  hitherto  prolonged  voyages  of  sailing  vessels,  and  heightened  the  in- 
surance upon  them,  will,  for  the  future,  shorten  the  voyages  of,  and  reduce  the  in- 
Wirance  upon  steamships.  The  sailing  veseel  requires  plenty  of  sea-room,  in  order 
that  she  may  continue  to  stand  upon  that  tack  on  which  she  gains  most,  until 
favored  by  another  slant  of  wind.  In  a river  she  must  stand  almost  as  long  on 
her  losing  tack  as  on  her  gaining  one.  Besides,  a sailing  vessel  in  a land-lodced 
navigation  is  always  exposed  to  the  risk  of  becoming  embayed,  and  the  discoveir 
of  her  peril  is  frequently  made  only  after  the  time  for  a remedy  Las  passed.  With 
a steamer,  on  the  contrary,  except  in  the  very  worst  of  weather,  a danger  once 
discovered  is  already  avoided,  and  the  shore  which  threatened  the  saili^  vessel 
at  every  moment,  merely  serves  to  secure  smooth  water  to  the  steamer.  The  fact 
that  nearly  one-third  of  the  distance  between  Liverpool  and  Quebec  is  made  in 
smooth  water,  has,  no  doubt,  powerfully  contributed  tfd  the  success  of  the  Canadian 
steamers.  The  same  considerations  wUl,  of  coarse,  eventually  reduce  the  insurance 
on  St.  Lawrence  voya^  to  a parity  with  that  charged  upon  other  voyages  across 
the  Atlantic.  This  change  has  already  begun  with  resp^t  to  steamers,  but  it 
will  no  doubt  go  further  with  them,  and  even  apply  to  sailing  vessels,  as  a conse- 
quence of  the  establishment  of  powerful  steam-lugs  to  aid  ships  in  the  lower  St, 
Lawrence,  and  of  the  perfect  lighting  of  our  coasts,  now  resolved  on  by  Uie 
government 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  if  Montreal  reaps  the  full  benefit  of  the  establish- 
ment of  this  line  of  steamers,  it  is  due  to  the  enterprise  of  her  citizens,  and  espe- 
cially to  the  energetic  eflbrts  of  one  of  them.  But  for  this  enterprise  and  these 
efforts,  no  ve^els  approaching  to  the  size  of  the  Canadian  steamers  could  have 
reached  the  city.  • The  deepening  of  Lake  St.  Peter,  however,  at  local  charges, 
under  the  direction  of  the  Harbor  Commissioners,  headed  by  their  chairman,  the 
Hon.  John  Young,  from  11  feet  water  to  18  feet,  has  secured  this  gain  to  the 
city  of  Montreal.  Following  close  upon  the  experiment  of  vessels  having  steam 
for  their  principal  motive  power,  has  been  the  trial  of  sailing  vessels,  wiUi  steam 
power  as  a mere  auxiliary.  Ships  of  this  class  ore,  of  course,  much  less  speedy 
than  those  which  have  formed  the  line  contracted  for  by  Messrs.  Edmonstone, 
^ Allan  & Co.,  but  they  are,  on  the  other  hand,  economical  and  sure.  They  can 
. carry  large  cargoes,  especially  if  they  call  at  Svdney  to  re-coal,  in  voyages  on 
which  they  meet  with  much  adverse  weather,  and  one  of  them  has  reached  Mon- 
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Isreal  ftt)ni  London  in  21  days,  equal,  probable,  to  18  days  from  Liverpool.  This 
daes  of  veasels  promises  mach  for  the  fntore  of  Canadian  importations,  and  the 
hopes  founded  u^n  the  sncoess  of  b<^  dassesof  sea-^oing  steamers  will  be  more 
certainly  realized,  if  the  draign  now  on  foot  for  creating  a line  of  first  class  pro- 
pellers between  Montreal  and  Chicago,  shall  be  carrira  out  in  an  enterprising 
and  vigorous  spirit 

Bubjoined  is  a statement  of  distances,  tending  to  show  the  superiority  of  this 
route  over  all  others  between  Europe  ai^  Norui  America : — 


Distance  from  Montreal  to  Liverpool  by  the  St  Lawrence  and 

the  Straits  of  Belle  Isle  is 2,760  miles. 

Distance  from  New  York  to  Lirerpool  by  the  shortest  saUing  cir- 
cle across  ttie  Atlantic 2,980  “ 

Difference  in  ikvor  of  Montreal 280  ** 


The  next  improvement  in  onr  channels  of  trade  is  the  establishment  of  that 
Canadian  system  of  railroads,  whose  completion  has  given  occasion  for  this 
hlet  This  new  mode  of  communication  by  land  will  not  be  rightly  under- 
if  it  be  regarded  as  a substitute  for,  or  a rival  of  the  water  route.  We 
coosider  it  as  su&idiary  to,  and  as  the  complement  of  that  which  must  alwa^  be 
Ae  chief  highway  from  the  ocean  to  the  interior — the  great  inland  chain  of  lakes 
and  river.  It  has  been  already  shown  that  the  effect  of  the  establishment  of 
American  railways  from  the  sea-coast  to  the  frontier,  was  to  divert  to  Atlantic 
ports  a great  portion  of  the  business  of  which  nature  seemed  to  have  conferred 
a monopoly  on  the  SU  Lawrence.  And  it  baa  been  pointed  out  that  this  chanm 
arose  from  two  circumstauces.  First,  that  with  regard  to  some  classes  of  goods, 
the  object  to  be  chiefly  achieved  in  their  carriage  is  speed.  Second,  that  during  a 
part  of  the  year,  the  navigation  being  completely  sealed  by  ice,  any  conveyance 
which  ^preaches  in  facility  that  by  water,  must  secure  a considerable  portion  of 
the  traffic  in  goods  which  would  otherwise  lie  over  till  the  thaws  of  spring.  It  hap- 
pened that  in  an  important  branch  of  trade,  both  these  reasons  concurr^  to  favor 
the  overland  route.  Dry  goods  for  the  early  spring  trade  are  in  demand  in  the 
West  at  a time  in  the  year  when  the  ice  still  forbids  the  entrance  of  vessels  to 
the  ports  of  Quebec  and  Montreal.  The  introduction  of  railways,  therefore, 
while  they  continued  to  be  wholly  in  the  hands  of  our  rivals,  had  placed  us  at 
ev^  possible  disadvantage.  But  all  that  Canadian  commerce  has  to  gain  from 
rmUwavs  has  yet  to  come,  and  is,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  on  the  eve  of  being  reali^. 
Hereafter  the  goods  which  arrive  at  Montreal  m from  twenty-four  to  fortv-eight 
hours  earlier  than  they  can  reach  New  York,  will  be  at  once  put  upon  the  rail- 
road, and  forwarded  to  their  destination  in  a less  number  of  hours  than  would  be 
required  to  lay  them  down  in  the  warehouse  of  the  consignee,  if  the  commence- 
ment of  their  inland  journey  had  been  from  one  of  the  seaboard  cities.  The  fol- 
lowing comparative  table  of  distances  from  Montreal,  and  from  New  York,  will 
show  the  truth  of  this  proposition : — 

DISTANOB  FROM  HAMILTON  TO  NEW  YORK. 


New  York  to  Albany 150  miles. 

Albany  to  Rochester 229  ** 

Rocheeter  to  Suspension  Bridge 74  ** 

Sospeoeion  Brid^  to  Hamilton 48  ** 


426  “ 

niBSANOS  FROM  BAMXLTON  TO  MOMTEBAL. 

Grand  Trunk  to  Toronto 
Toronto  to  Hamilton.  • . 

878  “ 


888  milee. 
86  « 
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Thus  diiriog  t^e  period  of  navigatioo,  the  opening  of  the  Grand  Trunk,  and 
the  connections  it  auords,  must  secure  to  Canadian  merchants  the  supply  of  all 
the  goods  of  which  the  choice  of  routes  depends  on  q)eed. 

THE  CANADIAN  INLAND  AND  OCEAN  NAVIGATION. 

Montreal,  at  the  head  of  sea  navigation  proper,  is  the  port  for  the  great  chain 
of  river,  lake,  and  canal  navigation,  which  extends  westward  to  Fond  du  Lac  and 
Ghicaffo,  a distance  of  about  fourteen  hundred  miles,  embracing  the  largest 
tent  of  inland  water  communication  in  the  world.  The  following  table  exhibits 
this  in  a condensed  form : — 


Len^in  Breadth  in  Depth  In  BlevatioB  Arca,Miiara 
mUca.  miles.  feet  oversea.  mllea 

Lake  Superior 420  120  600  600  82,100 

“ Michigan 820  70  1,000  678  21,«0O 

**  Huron 270  146  860  678  18,760 

“ St  Clair 26  18  20  670  800 

Erie 260  -45  70  *664  8,800 

“ Ontario 190  40  600  284  7,800 

River  St.  Lawrence 700  ...  ...  . • • 

CANALS. 

Length  In  Sise  of 

mllea.  Depth.  locks.  Lockage.  Locks. 

Lachine 8^  10  200  x 46  44f  6 

Beauhamoit 11^  10  200x46  82^  8 

Cornwall 11^  10  200  x 65  48  7 

Farrand's  Point 10  200  x 46  4 1 

Rapid  Plat I 10  200x46  IH  * 

Point  IroquoU ( 9f  10  200x  46  6 1 

Galops 10  200x46  8 2 

Welland 28  10  160  x 26|  880  27 


BHIPPING. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  the  readers  of  this  chapter  to  be  informed  of 
the  average  passages  of  vessels  between  Quebec  and  Montreal,  long  ago. 
We  have  bad  access  to  an  old  memorandum-book  kept  by  the  late  W. 
Hall,  Esq.,  the  former  collector  of  customs  at  this  port  during  the  years 
1820,  1821,  and  1822,  giving  the  average  passages  between  the  two  ports 
during  each  month  of  the  open  season.  In  1820,  the  average  passage  in 
May  was  5 days;  in  June,  14  days;  in  July,  16  days;  in  August,  17  days; 
in  September,  26  days;  in  October,  22  days;  general  average,  16 J days. 
In  1821,  the  average  passage  in  May  was  7 days;  in  October,  23;  and 
the  general  average  ^most  14  days.  In  1822,  in  May,  6 days;  and  in 
Octo^r,  26  days;  general  average,  16i  days.  In  1824,  a tug  steamer 
was  put  upon  the  route.  The  passage  is  now  made,  with  the  aid  of  tug 
iteamors,  in  about  30  hours. 

In  1812,  four  vessels  were  built  in  Montreal,  viz. : — 

The  ship  George  OAnmug,  470  tons,  by  James  Dunlop. 

**  Sterling  870  Hart  Logan. 

**  Harmony  800  David  Munn. 

And  the  brig  Hunter 

In  that  year  53  vessels  were  entered,  widi  an  aggregate  tonnage  of 
9,127.  The  largest  vessel  entered  here  from  ports  beyond  the  sea,  was 
the  ship  Eweretta,  from  London,  of  342  tons,  (carpenter’s  measurement;) 
the  smallest,  the  brig  Mary,  from  Ayr,  70  tons. 

In  1813,  (during  the  war  with  the  United  Statea,)^there  were  but  9 
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wmAb  sea,  ^th  an  agmgata  tannage  of  1,589;  the  largeet  being 
4igatn  the  Ewerett^  the  smallest  the  brig  Hamilton,  of  151  tons. 

In  1814,  there  were  but  13  yeesels  from  sea,  with  an  aggregate  tonnage 
of  2,341 ; the  Eweretta  etill  being  the  largest ; the  smmlest,  (excepting 
ooasting  schooners  from  the  Lower  Provtnoes,)  being  the  brig  Sunburj,  o( 
110  tons,  from  Barbadoes,  and  the  Ann  and  Mizabeth,  of  140  tons,  from 
Aberdeen. 

In  1815,  there  were  52  vessels  entered,  with  an  i^regate  tonnage  of 
10,123;  of  which  the  largest  was  still  the  Eweretta,  the  smallest  the 
schooner  Industry,  of  84  tons,  from  Liverpool. 

In  1816,  there  were  63  vessels;  tonnage,  12,056;  largest  vessel  the 
Eweretta;  smallest,  the  schooner  Mary  and  Jane,  of  87  tons,  from  Lisbon. 

In  1817,  46  vessels  came;  tonnage,  9,215;  the  Leander, of  LiverpooL, 
360  tons,  tiro  largest 

No  larger  vessel  visited  the  pert  for  the  next  two  seasons,  the  number 
of  vessels  and  agj^regate  tonnage  being  much  the  same.  In  1819,  two 
vessels  were  buHt  in  Montreal ; %e  ship  Nancy,  of  400  tons,  sent  to  Lon- 
don, and  the  brig  Harriet,  of  245  tons,  to  Demerara. 

In  1820,  the  number  of  vessels  rose  to  66,  with  a tonnage  of  13,052. 
Two  new  vessels  were  built,  names  not  given.  Duties  collected  that  year 
were  £19,412,  and  the  value  of  dutiable  imports  £248,357.  The  largest 
ship  that  jrear  was  the  Juliana,  of  396  tons.  In  a foot  note  to  this  year’s 
report,  it  is  said: — N.  B.  The  Atalanta  came  through  the  lake  with  10.2 
feet  draft  of  water.  As  if  that  were  a note-worthy 

The  53  vesselsthatcamein  1821  had  a tonnage  ef  19,064,  and,  in  1822, 
56,  with  a tonnage  of  11,694.  One  new  vessel  was  built  this  year.  Two 
vessels  left  port  on  the  19th  November.  Mild  weather.  In  1823,  there 
were  43  vessels,  tonnage  9,069 ; two  new  vessels  were  built  In  1825,  77 
vessels  arrived,  widi  a tonnage  of  14,338.  Next  year  50  vessels,  ton- 
nage 11,251.  In  1827,  64  vessels,  tonnage  13,533.  It  will  be  observed 
that  the  average  tonnage  in  any  one  year  was  never  far  from  200  tons. 
The  maximum  never  exceeded  that  of  the  Juliana,  which  seems  to  have  made 
more  than  one  voyage ; and,  after  1621,  the  Eweretta,  of 352  tons,  disappears 
from  the  list,  and  is  replaced  by  no  vessel  of  so  large  capacity.  The  large  ves- 
sels built  here,  seem  to  have  been  sold  abroad,  or  employed  in  the  Quebec 
timber  trade. 

Now  with  the  increased  water  in  the  channel  through  Lake  St  Peter, 
we  have  vessels  coming  here  of  seven  or  eight  times  the  capacity.  The 
Anglo  Saxon,  ocean  steamer,  has  a capacity  of  1,782  tons,  and  the  Sar- 
dinian, of  1,380  tons,  cleared  at  this  port  with  a cargo  of  grain  during  the 
present  season. 

The  following  is  a table  of  the  average  tonnage  of  vessels  trading  be- 
tween Montreal  and  Transatlantic  ports  during  the  past  five  years: — 

▲VnAOB  TONNAGE  OF  VESSELS  FROM  4RBAT  BRITAIN  FOR  THE  FIVE  TEARS,  1852  TO  1860. 
T«flselR  Tool.  Average  Tonnage.  Boild'rs  Meaanrm't 

464  202,838  460  614 

STEAMBOATS. 

Torning  now  to  steam  navigation,  we  find  that  Montreal  claims  an  hon- 
ocable  position  in  its  history.  In  1807,  Fulton  first  launched  his  first 
steamer  on  the  Hudson.  In  1809,  his  example  was  followed  on  Lake 
Champlain  and  the  St  Lawrenoa. 
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Thd  first  niovement  towftrds  iha  steam  narigation  of  Ae  St.  Lawreooe^* 
was  made  by  the  late  Hon.  John  Molson,  in  conjuncUoa  with  David  Bruce^ 
a ship-bailder,  and  John  Jackson,  am  engineer. 

The  vessel  built  by  them  was  the  Accommodatk>B.  She  was  but  a 
small  boat,  72  feet  in  length,  with  16  feet  beam,  propelled  by  an  engino 
constructed  by  Mr.  Jackson,  of  not  more  than  six  horse-power. 

In  1811,  the  new  vessel  called  the  Swiftsure  was  launched  and  at  work^ 
and  in  1812  “did  the  state  some  service”  in  the  transport  of  troops  and 
stores^  daring  the  unhappy  interruption  of  our  relations  with  the  United 
States.  The  boat  had  nearly  five  times  the  power.of  the  Accommodation. 

Her  length  was  120  feet;  her  beam  24;  the  engine  was  rated  at  28 
horse-power,  and  she  was  fitted  up  and  equipped,  in  all  respects,  in  a su- 
perior manner. 

The  Maldtiam  was  the  next  boat  placed  on  the  line,  still  superior  to  .the 
Swiftsure ; and  after  her  the  Lady  Sherbrooke,  vessels,  at  mat  time,  of 
considerable  tonnage  and  power. 

At  this  period  the  river  was  not  lighted  and  buoyed  as  at  present ; it 
was  therefore  thought  unsafe  to  ran  aUer  dark.  The  pilots,  too,  were  leso 
experienced  than  at  present ; it  was  therefore  usual,  as  we  have  said,  to 
anchor  at  night  Frequent  and  expensive  delays  were  also  caused  b^ 
strong  southerly  winds,  in  getting  up  the  current  St  Mary ; more  especi- 
ally when  the  boats  were  heavily  loaded,  as  they  generally  were  at  that 
tim^  Oxen  and  horses  were  sometimes  employed  to  tow  the  vessels  up 
this  very  powerful  current 

In  a few  years  later  than  the  period  referred  to,  we  find  the  St  Law- 
rence Steamboat  Company,  and  their  competitors,  (afterwards  tbeir  co- 
adjutors,) the  Montreal  Tow-boat  Company,  running  tbeir  boats  during 
the  night  with  perfect  safety,  and  ascending  the  eurrent  in  any  state  of  iho 
wind,  triumphing  over  all  the  former  difficulties  of  the  navigation. 

To  the  late  founder  of  the  St  Lawrence  Company,  the  Hon.  John  Mol- 
son,  the  celebrity  of  being  the  first  to  establish  steam  traffic  on  our  noble 
river,  must  be  accorded — a traffic,  which,  by  the  enterprise  of  Upper  Can- 
ada, and  that  of  our  neighbors  in  the  adjoining  States,  is  now  made  to 
enter  from  Superior  City,  on  Lake  Superior,  and  Chicago,  on  Lake  Mich- 
igan, to  the  ocean — aye,  and  across  the  ocean,  alsoi 

To  the  late  Robert  Hamilton,  Esq.,  Upper  Canada  is  indebted  for  the 
first  steamer  on  Lake  Ontario,  the  engine  of  whose  boat  was  constructed 
from  the  model  of  the  Malsham  engine. 

In  contrast  with  the  dimensions,  power,  and  speed  of  the  little  Aceo* 
mmodation,  we  subjoin  those  of  the  John  Munn,  the  largest  steamer  now 
plying  between  this  city  and  Quebec : — Length,  812  feet ; breadth  of  beam^ 
29  feet;  cylinder,  72  inches;  stroke,  11  feet. 

She  makes  the  downward  trip  easily  enough  iu  10  hours,  aud  the  up- 
ward in  from  11  to  12  hours. 

The  ensuing  notice  of  the  Montreal  Canadian  Steamship  Company,  con- 
tains valuable  information,  and  affords  a striking  contrast : — 

The  Anglo  Saxon,  1,782  tons.  Captain  M(^aster;  North  America^ 
1,782  tons.  Captain  Grange;  Canadian,  1,764  tons.  Captain  Ballantine; 
I^ian,  1,764  tons,  Captain  Jones.  ^ 

These  vessels  were  built  in  Dumbarton,  in  Scotland,  of  iron,  in  seven 
compartments  each,  but  they  are  chiedy  owned  in  Montreal.  Their  on- 
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pacity  enables  them,,  to  carry  8,000  barrels  of  flour,  or  40,000  bushels  of 
wheat,  in  addition  to  passengers,  stores,  and  coal  for  the  ocean  voyage. 
They  have  made  fourteen  voyages  this  year,  from  Liverpool  to  Montreal 
and  back,  and  have  carried  805  flrst  class,  294  second  class,  1,581  third 
class;  in  all,  2,680  passengers,  and  about  10,500  tons  goods.  From  Mon- 
treal to  Liverpool,  581  first  class,  243  second  class,  900  third  class;  in 
all,  1,724  passengers;  besides  1 86,900 bushels  wheat, 52,400 barrels  flour, 
5,500  barrels  ashes ; and  a large  quantity  of  butter,  lard,  beef,  pork,  apples, 
and  India-rubber  goods. 

The  average  passage  of  these  vessels  has  been  : From  Liverpool  to  Que- 
bec, ll  days  19  hours;  Quebec  to  Liverpool,  10  days  17  hours. 

The  shortest  passage  from  Quebec  to  Liverpool,  was  that  of  the  Anglo 
Saxon,  9 days  23  hours.  The  same  vessel  m^e  the  passage  from  Liver- 
pool to  Riviere  de  Loup,  the  telegraph  station  below  Quebec,  in  10  days 
atmi  2 hoars ; beating  the  Asia  and  Atlantic,  which  sailed  to  New  York, 
nearly  2 days,  on  that  passage. 

BANKS  CONNECTED  WITH  MONTREAL. 

Montreal  being  a large  commercial  center,  as  might  be  expected,  the 
banking  facilities  aflforded  to  the  business  community  are  on  an  extended 
scale.  The  banks  of  Canada  have  been,  on  the  whole,  prudently  and  judi- 
ciously managed,  and  have  proved  remunerative  to  the  shareholders,  while 
there  has  yet  been  no  instance  of  the  stoppage  of  a Canadian  bank.  The 
names  and  capital  of  the  banks  carrying  on  their  business  in  Montreal,  is 
here  given,  selected  from  the  official  statement,  with  a statement  of  whether 
the  office  be  a Head  Office  or  Agency. 

These  banks  all,  with  one  exception,  transact  business  under  Canadian 
charters,  and  their  stockholders  are  liable  in  double  the  amount  of  their 
shares.  The  Bank  of  British  North  America  holds  a royal  charter,  the 
Head  Office  being  in  London,  but  the  principal  British  American  Colonial 
OflSce  being  in  Montreal. 


EXTRACT  FROM  THE  OFFICIAL  STATEMENT  OF  BANKS  ACTING  UNDER  CHARTER  FOB 
THE  MONTH  OF  SEPTEMBER,  1856 — FROM  THE  AUDITOR  GENERAL’S  DEPARTMENT. 


NaBM  of  B«Dk. 

Capital  authorized 
by  act. 

Capital  paid 
up. 

City  Bank  of  Mootreal,  principal  office.. 

Bank  of  Montreal,  principal  office 

...  f 1,200, 000 

$1,047,144 

6,000,000 

8,278.520 

Goromercial  Bank  of  Canada,  agency 

4,000,000 

2,976,940 

Bank  of  Upper  Canada,  agency 

Banqua  du  People,  principal  office 

Molaon's  Bank,  principal  office. 

4,000,000 

2,698,470 

800,000 

796,690 

1,000,000 

824,680 

Book  of  British  North  America 

6,000,000 

6,000,000 
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irt.  III.~8EH0TAI  OF  TCLLOW  FEVER  QUIRINTINB  TO  81NDT  HOOL 

The  recent  introduction  of  yellow  fever  to  the  shores  of  Long  Island 
and  Governor's  Island,  by  vessels  riding  quarantine,  has  awakened  the 
public  mind  to  the  necessity  of  removing  the  yellow  fever  quarantine  from 
Staten  Island  to  Sandy  Hook ; the  latter  is  distant  1 1 miles  from  the  city 
of  New  York. 

Sandy  Hook  is  about  6 miles  in  length,  and  contains,  by  survey,  1,394J 
acres. 

In  the  month  of  October,  I visited  Major  Richard  Delafield,  United 
States  Engineer,  Commandant  at  West  Point,  to  inquire  of  him  as  to  the 
fitness  of  Sandy  Hook  for  a quarantine.  He  informed  me  that  in  1849-50 
he  had  been  directed  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  examine 
that  locality,  with  a view  to  its  use  for  that  purpose.  He  assured  me  that 
he  considered  it  the  very  best  location  for  a quarantine  that  could  be  had 
for  New  York ; the  soundings  good,  and  the  narbor  ample  and  suflScient 
for  the  commerce  of  the  world. 

Major  Delafield  has  long  been  engaged  in  the  building  of  fortifications 
in  the  harbor  of  New  York,  and  is  better  acquainted  with  its  localities 
than  any  other  officer  of  whom  I have  any  knowledge ; he  is  an  officer 
long  in  the  service,  and  of  very  distinguished  abilities.  His  opinion,  there- 
fore, is  entitled  to  very  great  consideration. 

Sandy  Hook  is  now  owned  by  the  government  of  the  United  States; 
and  Major  Delafield,  in  his  report  to  the  President,  has  recommended  a 
cession  of  so  much  of  it  as  is  required  by  this  State  for  quarantine  pur- 
poses, for  the  consideration  of  $10,000. 

Sandy  Hook  is  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  and 
the  consent  of  its  Legislature  is  deemed  necessary  to  give  the  State  of 
New  York  jurisdiction. 

An  act  was  passed  by  Congress  in  1799,  authorizing  the  President  of 
the  United  States  to  direct  that  warehouses  be  built  wherever  a State  fixes 
quarantine. 

It  is  well  ascertained  by  experience  and  observation,  that  the  yellow 
fever  goes  nowhere  in  climates  where  frost  exists  a part  of  the  year,  ex- 
cept to  ports  and  places  visited  by  sail  or  steam  vessels — ^it  follows,  there- 
fore, as  a certain  conclusion,  that  it  can  be  quarantined. 

It  is  not  a matter  of  controversy,  as  heretofore,  between  the  inhabitants 
of  Staten  Island,  who  have  settled  about  the  hospitals  since  they  have 
been  built  there,  and  the  people  on  the  shores  of  New  Jersey,  near  Sandy 
Hook,  but  it  is  a matter  that  concerns  the  great  public — the  life,  the  hap- 
piness, the  well-being,  the  public  health — the  weVare  of  a million-and-a- 
quarter  of  people  residing  within  ten  miles  of  the  City  Hall  of  the  city  of 
New  York,  embracing  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  of  Newark,  Jersey  City, 
and  Hoboken,  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  and  the  residents  of  New  Jersey 
who  do  business  in  New  York;  the  people  of  the  city  of  New  York,  of 
the  towns  and  villages  in  Westchester  county  bordering  the  city,  of 
Astoria,  Ravenswood,  Williamsburgh,  Brooklyn,  Gowanus,  and  the  set- 
tlements at  and  around  Fort  Hamilton,  on  Long  Island  ; the  villages  on 
Staten  Island  bordering  the  Narrows  and  New  York  Bay ; and  the  com- 
mercial and  mercantile  world  having  commerce  and  trade  with  New 
York. 
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If  the  yellow  fever  should  enter  the  great  city  of  New  York,  as  it  did 
the  cities  of  Norfolk  and  Portsmonth,  Virginia,  in  1866,  New  York  would 
become  a ruin,  and  New  Jersey  would  become  of  necessity  a lar^  partici- 
pator in  the  wo,  and  misery,  and  calamity,  and  desolation  which  would 
follow  in  the  train  of  the  pestilence. 

We  need  only  to  look  at  the  records  of  the  pestilence  in  the  city  of 
Portsmouth  in  1856,  to  be  convinced  of  the  danger  which  threatens  New 
York ; for  of  4,000  persons  who  remained  in  Portsmouth  during  the  fever 
period,  3,800  sickened ; of  that  number,  2,200  were  whites  and  1,800 
blacks.  Of  the  whites,  2,100  sickened,  and  890  died,  or  42|  per  cent; 
of  the  blacks,  1,700  sickened,  and  96  died,  or  6J  per  cent.  Of  40  physi- 
dfois  who  went  to  Norfolk  and  Portsmouth  from  the  North,  26  died ; 
and  of  16  resident  physicians,  10  died;  40  physicians  in  all  died,  and  7 
clergymen.  The  sexton  of  one  of  the  burying-grounds,  after  burying  his 
wtfe,  was  himself  consigned  to  the  same  grave.  One  family  of  eight  per- 
sons were  all,  in  less  than  two  weeks,  consigned  to  the  tomb.  At  one 
time  0(^B3ns  could  not  be  obtained  for  the  dc^,  and  40  bodies  were  buried 
in  one  grave.  In  two  adjoining  houses  in  Norfolk,  containing  86  inmates, 
34  su^ened.  Such  woe,  such  misery,  such  suffering,  as  was  there  e^e- 
rienoed  sickens  the  mind  to  dwell  upon.  Their  lot  may  be  ours.  The 
fever  was  brought  to  Portsmouth  by  the  steamer  Ben  Franklin,  from  St. 
Thomas,  where  it  had  been  epidemic  ten  months.  This  ill-fated  steamer 
was  only  quarantined  twelve  days,  and  then  came  into  port,  and  broke 
hold.  Her  sad  visitation  consigned  near  4,000  of  the  people  of  the  two 
oitiei,  including  those  who  went  to  their  aid,  to  the  tomb.  So  much  for 
neglect  of  quarantine. 

We  have  not  language  at  command  to  speak  of  that  calamity,  but 
there  are  those  who  have,  and  who  in  what  they  say  of  the  visitation  of 
the  scourge  illustrate  the  force  of  the  words  of  Scripture,  which  are  these : 
Out  of  the  multitude  of  the  hearty  the  mouth  epeaketh,  I quote  from 
memory,  and  therefore  will  not  place  the  quotation  marks.  The  language 
of  the  editors  of  the  Norfolk  Argus,  on  resuming  their  editorial  labors, 
after  the  pestilence  had  done  its  work  of  death,  in  an  address  to  their 
readers,  says ; — 


We  have  never  before  resumed  duty,  after  an  interval  of  cessation,  with  as 
heavy  a heart  as  we  now  feel.  For  nine-and-tbirty  days  have  our  editorial  labors 
been  suspended.  To  us  it  has  been  no  interval  of  holiday,  but  of  participation  in 
the  miseries  of  as  dire  a visitation  as  was  ever  made  by  the  plague-spirit,  in  ful- 
fillment of  the  Almighty  behest  to  a region  of  doom  and  devastation.  We  have 
looked  death  full  in  me  face  in  its  most  hideous  form.  We  have  seen  the  proud, 
the  humble,  the  young,  the  aged,  the  lonely,  the  unseemly,  the  timid,  the  weak, 
the  strong,  the  foe,  the  friend — alike  fall  by  the  swoop  of  the  destroyer.  We 
have  seen  a population  melt  away,  like  snow  before  the  noontide  son.  We  have 
seen  science  at  fault,  and  triumphant  pestilence  claiming  relentlessly  its  chosen 
qpot. 

We  have  seen — But  why  bring  to  light  the  sire  deserting  the  infectious  bed- 
aide  of  the  son  of  whom  he  once  boasted  ? Why  speak  of  the  daughter  leaving 
the  imidoriDg  mother  who  gave  her  being,  to  yield  up  her  forlorn  spirit  amid  the 
revolting  filth  of  the  plague  ? Why  aw^en  &e  memory  of  the  unutterable  hor- 
rors of  a ^lamity  that  carmot  be  raized  in  description  ? There  is  a brighter 
side  to  this  dark  picture,  to  which  we  can  and  will  often  recur ; there  is  a ray  of 
mercy  tempering  the  night  of  agony  which  makes  us  feel  that  man — and  an^io 
woman — h^  that  in  his  nature  which,  when  called  fmih,  assimilates  to  the  mighty 
Heaven  from  which  he  derived  existence. 
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Long  will  the  daiM>f  visitatSoii  be  Temembcred  io  the  affiieted  cities  of  NerMnc 
Md  Portsmonth.  They  are  now  sistera  in  sorrow,  as  they  have  always  been  in 
interest  and  prosperity.  The  present  generation  will  ever  retain  sad  reminiscenoes 
of  the  plague  among  us ; and  the  page  of  history  that  will  contain  the  record  of 
our  sufferings  must  be  melancholy  for  the  unmitigated  rage  of  pestilence  which  it 
will  recount.  ^ 

The  editors  of  the  Norfolk  Herald^  on  resuming  their  labors  after  the 
fever  had  ceased,  commence  with  these  appropriate  words  of  Scripture : — 

**  How  doth  the  city  sit  solitary  that  was  full  of  people ; how  is  she  become  as 
a widow!” 

With  thankfulness  to  a merciful  Providence,  by  whose  pennission  we  have  been 
spared  unscathed  by  the  terrible  pestilence  that  has  wast^  and  afflicted  our  com- 
munity, we  today  resume  our  labors  which  inexorable  necessity  had  caused  to  be 
sounded  since  the  5th  of  September. 

We  have,  in  truth,  passed  through  the  valley  of  death,  and  been  made  specta- 
tors, not  of  its  “ shadow,”  but  of  its  dread  realities  in  thehr  most  terrific  aspects, 
and  partaken  our  full  share  in  the  affliction  which  it  has  brou^t  home  to 
fireside.  There  were  dear  relatives  in  whom  we  and  ours  had  garnered  up  high 
hopes  and  unspeakable  happiness ; there  were  friends  beloved  a^  esteemed,  upon 
whose  generous  sympathies  the  mind  could  safely  repose  when  harassed  by  visions 
of  adversity ; and  there  were  hundreds  of  warm-hearted  citizens  and  neighbors, 
with  whom  we  had  daily  exchanged  kindly  greetings  for  many  long  years,  who 
wished  us  well,  and  in  whose  welfare  we  felt  a lively  interest  But,  alas ! all  ara 
stricken  down  by  the  relentless  tyrant  in  the  brief  space  of  two  months,  never 
more  to  be  seen  by  us  on  earth. 

But  this  sad  lot  is  not  ours  alone.  Indeed,  whom  shall  we  name  that  has  been 
exempt  fh)m  it  ? Those  who  fled  the  pestilence  and  those  who  remained  to  brave 
its  terrors  arc  alike  overwhelmed  in  the  general  vortex  of  crushed  affections, 
withered  ho^,  and  blighted  prospects.  No  pen  can  adequately  portray  the  hor- 
rors of  the  dark  period  which,  brief  as  it  was,  has  sufficed  to  produce  an  age  of 
misery  and  woe  unprecedented  in  the  records  of  similar  visitations.  Yes,  those 
who  were  safe  from  the  pestilence  have,  in  numerous  instances,  been  made  to  feel, 
not  less  keenly  than  those  who  were  exposed  to  its  terrors,  the  effects  of  its  de- 
solating ravages. 

But  they  who  were  not  present,  can  form  but  a faint  idea  (if  any)  of  its  start- 
ling, its  unearthly  horrors,  during  the  worst  period  of  its  career.  The  sick,  with 
few  exceptions,  were  far  too  numerous  to  be  reported ; and  before  it  could  be 
known  beyond  their  immediate  neighborhood  that  they  were  sick,  the  tiding  of 
their  death  were  spread  abroad.  Consternation,  hurry,  and  confusion  were  visible 
everywhere.  The  great  anxiety  at  one  period — from  the  29th  of  August  to  the 
4th  of  September — ^was  to  procure  coffins  for  the  dead,  though  the  mortality  had 
not  then  reached  its  maximum  of  sixty  to  seventy  a day.  The  undertakers, 
though  constantly  at  work  night  and  dav,  could  not  half  supply  the  demand,  and 
rough  boards  were  made  into  boxes,  and  boxes  that  had  been  u^  for  other  pur- 
poses, were  substituted  for  coffins.  Into  these  the  dead,  whatever  their  character 
or  condition  in  life,  were  huddled  sometimes  together,  and  hurried  off  in  a com- 
mon cart  or  wagon  for  interment  in  a french,  for  want  of  time  to  prepare  separate 
graves.  Delicate  and  interesting  women,  aged  matrons,  and  venerable  sires,  in 
the  respectable  walks  of  life,  were  among  the  number  subjected  to  this  summaiy 
and  revolting  mode  of  interment,  giving  cruel  poignancy  to  the  pief  of  their  sui^ 
viving  connections.  But  it  was  unavoidable.  Yet,  in  spite  of  all  this  urgent 
ha^  many  corpses  were  left  unburied  for  twenty-four,  and  in  some  inatanoes 
thirty-six  and  even  forty-eight  hours,  thus  adding  fuel  to  the  fire  and  augmenting 
the  virulence  of  the  disease. 

A supply  of  coffins,  fifty  in  number,  was  received  from  the  Belief  Committee  in 
Baltimore,  on  the  3d  of  S^tember,  and  eighty  more  from  the  authorities  of  Rich- 
mond, on  the  4th ; and  coffins  were  continued  to  be  sent  by  both  in  numbers  suffi- 
dent  for  the  demand ; so  that  this  painful  exhibition  on  the  drama  of.  woe  w«i 
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not  reputed.  There  was  enough  without  it,  however,  to  have  overwhelmed  the 
^nsibilities  of  the  stoutest  hearts  in  ordinary  times ; but  to  those  who  remained 
involuntary  spectators  of  what  was  passing,  repetition  had  almost  blunted  the 
senses  of  woe  and  events,  the  recollection  of  which  is  now  doubtless  wringing 
many  a heart,  made  but  little  impression  at  the  time  of  their  occurrence.  Such 
is  the  force  of  habit ! 

From  the  date  of  our  last  issue  to  the  cessation  of  the  epidemic,  the  city  was 
wrapped  in  gloom.  All  the  stores  and  dwellings  of  absentees  were  closed  ; few 
were  seen  passing  on  foot,  and  these  on  some  errand  of  mercy  or  necessity,  or  led 
abroad  by  curiosity  to  see  and  hear  what  was  passing.  Most  of  the  inhabitants 
present  were  either  confined  at  home  by  sickness  or  in  attendance  on  the  sick,  or, 
deeming  it  safe,  preferred  remaining  within  doors.  Their  disease  was  epidemic 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  city  ; and  though  there  was  the  perpetual  din  of 
carri^es  continually  passing,  from  early  dawn  till  a late  hour  of  the  night — the 
physicians’  carriages,  and  hacks  conveying  nurses  and  members  of  the  Howard 
Association,  and  tne  hearses,  and  the  ever-moving  “ sick  wagon,”  rattling  to  and 
fro  in  every  direction  and  with  unwonted  velocity — there  was  no  sign  of  whole- 
some animation ; nothing  betokening  vitality  in  any  of  the  occupations  of  life 
but  those  of  the  physicians  and  the  undertakers.  Ever^  day  brought  with  it 
fresh  griefs  and  regrets  for  the  heavy  losses  which  the  city  was  continuing  to 
suffer  in  the  removal  of  its  most  valuable  citizens — men  who  had  directed  its 
affairs,  and  lent  a helping  hand  in  various  ways  to  sustain  its  credit,  promote  its 
prosperity,  and  embellish  its  society.  There  was  no  need  of  the  daily  press  to 
spread  the  melancholy  tidings — the  night's  disasters  ran  through  the  city  each 
morning  with  lightning  spe^. 

When  we  look  back  upon  our  city  as  it  was  a little  more  than  two  mouths 
ago,  in  the  enjoyment  of  more  than  its  wonted  share  of  health ; smiling  in  the 
midst  of  peace  and  plenty  ; prosperous  in  all  its  variohs  departments  of  business, 
commerce,  and  mechanical  industry ; looking  into  the  future  with  high  hopes 
and  bright  anticipations  from  its  works  of  internal  improvement ; its  inhabitants 
happy  in  themselves  and  in  their  families,  and  mutually  happy  in  one  another,  as 
a community  in  which  were  combined  the  elements  of  reciprocal  good  will,  social 
harmony,  and  a common  interest ; when  we  recall  to  mind  this  pleasing  portrait- 
ure of  the  condition  which  our  city  so  recently  j)re8ented,  and  contemplate  the 
scenes  of  horror  and  dismay  which  so  suddenly  followed  it  as  with  the  rush  of  a 
whirlwind,  appalling,  bewildering,  stupifying,  and  stunning  all  the  faculties  of 
mind  and  sense,  and  steeping  them  in  a vortex  of  woe  unutterable,  we  find  it  diflS- 
cult  to  assure  ourselves  of  the  reality  of  what  we  have  passed  through  in  the  brief 
space  of  time ; and  we  feel  as  if  it  w'as  all  a frightful  dream — a vision  of  woe, 
which  still  haunts  and  terrifies  us,  while  w'e  w'ould  fain  persuade  ourselves  that  it 
is  an  unreal  mockery.  Oh,  that  it  were  so  indeed ! But  no  ; we  wake  to  a dread 
reality  of  all  the  horrors  of  a sweeping  calamity  which  has  spared  neither  sex 
nor  age,  nor  condition  ; which  has  widow'ed  and  orphaned  hundreds  ; swept  whole 
families  into  the  grave ; torn  asunder  the  strongest  ties  of  kindred,  love,  and  affec- 
tion ; stricken  down  the  strongest  and  most  ornamental  pillars  of  our  social  fabric, 
and  caused  a general  disruption  in  the  frame-work  which  held  us  together  as  a 
business  community.  But  the  subject  is  too  distressing  to  dwell  upon  here. 
Mav  that  mysterious  Providence  which  has  so  fearfully  scourged  our  city,  deal 
witk  it  as  with  holy  Job,  and  bless  its  future  with  greater  prosperity  than  its 
past ; re-establish  its  health,  calm  its  spirits,  and  renew  its  comforts. 

The  sketch  here  given  represents  with  little  variation  the  woes  of  our  sister 
city  of  Portsmouth,  which  preceded  us  in  the  dreadful  race  of  suffering,  and  has 
drank  her  full  proportion  of  the  cup  of  affliction  with  us. 

Yet  sad  and  gloomy  as  the  picture  is.  Oh!  how'  infinitely  more  so  would  it 
have  been  but  for  the  prompt,  the  generous,  the  almost  superhuman  benevolence 
interposed  in  behalf  of  our  stricken  community  by  all  portions  of  our  beloved 
country ; in  every  city,  and  in  almost  every  county  and  village  in  our  own  State 
and  in  her  sister  states,  from  the  seaboard  to  the  interior,  by  their  populous  com- 
mercial marts  and  smaller  conununities,  not  only  in  pouring  in  upon  us  the  means 
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of  our  sufferings,  but  in  sending  us  their  jfood  Samaritans,  their  noMe 

corps  of  medical  volunteers  and  nurses — an  immortali^  host  of  moral  chivalry — 
U>  battle  with  the  destrover  at  the  bedside  of  the  sick,  and  rescue  its  victims  from 
its  remorseless  grasp.  Would  that  it  were  in  our  power  to  rehearse  the  almost 
countless  instances  of  these  noble  benefactions,  and  to  command  adequate  lan- 
guage to  express  the  sense  of  gratitude  which  they  have  indelibly  impressed  upon 
the  hearts  and  minds  of  the  people  of  boUi  communities.  To  name  even  the 
most  prominent  agents  in  the  merciful  work  of  their  preservation,  might  seem  un- 
gracious, and  doubtless  a full  and  detailed  report  of  ail  the  circumstances  con- 
nected with  this  calamitous  visitation  will  be  made  up  and  published  hereafter, 
in  which  ample  justice  will  be  rendered  to  all ; to  individuals  as  well  as  com- 
mittees. 

Thus  far  we  have  quoted  from  those  who  felt  as  few  in  this  world  could 
feel.  What  has  been  their  lot,  we  repeat  may  be  ours,  unless  the  State 
of  New  Jersey  consents  to  allow  us  to  occupy  Sandy  Hook  as  a quaran- 
tine. If  they  fear  a mile  or  two  is  not  distant  enough,  the  State  of  New 
York  will  buy  all  the  land  within  three  or  four  miles  of  the  proposed  site 
for  a hospital,  and  pay  more  than  a full  price  for  the  sake  of  mere  isolation. 

I presume  no  one  will  attempt  to  dispute  the  well  ascertained  fact  that 
yellow  fever  and  frost  cannot  both  exist  in  the  same  atmosphere  at  the 
same  time.  When  the  frost  temperature  gets  possession,  the  yellow  fever 
poison  is  destroyed.  Hence  it  follows  that  the  remedy  for  infected  ships 
is  refrigeration^  a cheap,  thorough,  and  speedy  work,  and  a complete  re- 
lief from  quarantine. 

CargoesT  of  infected  vessels  should  be  landed,  well  aired,  and  then  placed 
in  warehouses  built  of  granite  or  gneiss  rock,  with  walls  three  feet  thick, 
and  there  kept  for  forty-eight  hours  in  an  atmosphere  of  zero  tempera- 
ture ; and  thus  purified,  can  be  sent  to  any  place  without  in  the  least  en- 
dangering public  health. 

The  vessel  having  discharged  her  cargo,  can  be  cleansed  by  refrigeration 
in  forty-eight  hours. 

If  it  is  deemed  necessary  to  refrigerate  the  outside  as  well  as  the  inside 
of  the  vessel,  the  construction  of  a refrigerating  dock  is  as  easy  and  aa 
practicable  as  the  construction  of  a dry  dock. 

The  expense  of  refrigeration  will  be  very  small,  compared  with  the  im- 
portance of  the  result. 

The  question  therefore  arises,  can  froet,  or  a temperature  which  will  pro- 
duce frosty  be  obtained  by  artificial  means  f 

We  have  recently  made  a journey  to  the  State  of  Ohio  to  examine  a 
machine  lately  invented  for  the  freezing  of  water,  and  thus  producing  ice 
by  artificial  means,  and  put  in  operation  at  the  Cuyahoga  Iron  Works,  an 
establishment  at  Cleveland  in  that  State  for  the  manufacture  of  loco- 
motives. 

The  proprietor  of  the  works,  on  my  informing  him  of  the  object  of  my 
visit  to  his  place  was  with  a view  of  ascertaining  if  this  machine  could  be 
made  available  for  producing  a cold  atmosphere  sufiSciently  fngid  to  be 
effectually  used  in  disenfecting  vessels,  their  cargoes,  and  the  clothing  of 
passengers  and  mariners  coming  from  ports  where  yellow  fever  prevails 
as  an  epidemic,  so  that  the  New  York  Quarantine  could  be  made  efficient 
for  the  protection  of  public  health,  and  at  the  same  time  facilitate  com- 
merce, he  at  once  said  he  would  put  the  machme  in  operation,  and  afford 
me  an  opportunity  of  forming  my  own  opinion,  as  to  its  efficiency.  The 
machine  was  harnessed  to  a steam  engine  and  put  in  operation.  In  leas 
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than  an  hour,  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  which  was  58^  abote 
sero,  was  reduced  to  24°  below,  that  line  within  the  machine ; being  a "" 
change  of  seventy-eight  degrees.  I cut  an  apple  in  two  pieces,  and  pla^ 
the  pieces  on  the  outside  of  the  cast  iron  pipe,  through  which  a current 
of  ether  was  passing,  and  in  a few  minutes  it  was  frozen  hard.  A small 
copper  vessel  was  filled  with  water  and  placed  on  the  outside  of  the  metal 
pipe,  and  a cloth  thrown  over  it ; the  water  in  a few  minutes  became 
solid  ice.  Water  dropped  on  the  pipe  immediately  congealed,  forming 
solid  ice.  The  brass  fixtures  to  the  machine  in  a short  time  became  covered 
with  a profuse  white  hoar  frost.  The  whole"  machine,  and  the  process  of 
making  ice  is  very  simple.  The  frame-work  which  holds  the  cast  iron 
freezers  is  a structure  of  a dozen  or  more  feet  square,  having  a double 
casing,  with  a space  of  one  foot  between,  which  is  filled  with  pulverised 
charcoal.  Inside  of  the  inner  casing  are  six  rows  of  cast  iron  freezers, 
twelve  in  each  row ; they  are  twelve  inches  deep,  twelve  long,  and  six 
wide,  with  flanges  of  one  inch ; these  flanges  touch  each  other,  resting  on 
iron  frames,  and  on  these  the  freezers  are  suspended.  The  freezers  are 
half  an  inch  thick ; thus  a flue  of  one  inch  in  width  is  produced,  which  is 
uade  to  extend  entirely  around  and  underneath  each  freezer.  From  these 
flues  the  air  is  withdrawn  by  means  of  an  air-pump,  worked  by  steam 
power.  When  a perfect  vacuum  has  been  formed,  a current  of  ether  is 
made  to  pass  and  repass  through  the  exhausted  flues,  until  all  the  water  in 
the  freezers  is  converted  into  solid  ice.  This  is  the  whole  process — plain, 
simple,  and  yet  very  economical.  Each  freezer  presents  a surface  of  metal 
to  the  cold  current  of  504  inches ; each  cake  of  ice  weighs  thirty  pounds ; 
the  machine  producing  a ton  of  ice  at  one  operation.  The  freezers  are 
capable  of  improvement  As  the  machine  is  now  constructed  heat  must 
be  passed  through  the  flues  to  the  ice,  so  it  can  be  taken  out,  as  the  freez- 
er must  be  removed  every  time  a ton  of  ice  is  made,  and  then  the  flues 
will  be  disturbed.  This  can  be  avoided  by  having  loose  freezers  inside, 
which  will  open  like  a bullet-mold,  and  discharge  the  ice  the  same  as  a 
leaden  bullet  is  freed  after  being  run.  As  many  tons  of  ice  may  be  made 
as  there  are  molds  to  freeze  the  water.  One  steam-engine  will  work  a 
vast  number  of  machines  or  freezers  at  the  same  time. 

Ice  formed  on  ponds  produced  by  natural  cold  is  thin  or  thick  in  pro- 
portion to  the  depth  of  water  under  it. 

Deep  ponds  have  thin  ice ; shallow  ponds  thick  ice.  It  will  take  twenty 
hours  to  form  ice  six  inches  in  thickness  by  this  machine ; the  less  depth 
of  water  the  sooner  converted  the  ice. 

It  will  readily  be  seen  from  my  description,  that  it  is  by  the  application 
of  the  ether  to  the  metal  surface,  forming  the  flue  through  wnich  it  is 
passing,  that  the  freezing  is  produced ; precisely  like  the  exposure  of  a 
metal  surface  in  a flue  through  which  heat  is  passing,  to  produce  ebulition 
or  the  heating  of  a fluid,  or  the  melting  of  a solid,  whicn  requires  at  less 
than  a boiling  heat ; the  one  freezing,  the  other  boiling. 

This  machine  is  intended  for  making  ice  in  tropical  climates. 

Take,  for  illustration,  a room  twenty  feet  square,  having  thick  granite 
or  gneiss  rock  walls  and  stone  floors,  with  close  shutting  doors ; place 
around  it  400  feet  of  metal  pipe,  in  the  same  way  as  would  be  done  to 
heat  it  by  steam ; exhaust  the  air  from  these  pipes,  until  a vacuum  is  pro- 
duced, and  then  force  a current  of  ether  through  and  through  the  pipes, 
until  the  temperature  of  the  room  is  reduced  as  much  below  zero  as  it  is 
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desirable  to  produce  the  result  required.  The  clothiug  of  passengers  and 
mariners  from  an  infected  vessel  hung  up  for  a couple  of  hours  in  ^the  zero 
temperature  of  such  a room,  would  be  completelj  disenfected  in  an  hour. 

Stone  warehouses  can  be  constructed  at  Sandy  Hook  of  granite  or 
gneiss  rock,  with  thick  walls,  by  virtue  of  an  act  of  Congress  of  1799, 
into  which  the  cargoes  of  infected  vessels  could  be  transferred,  and  there 
exposed  to  a cold  atmosphere  produced  by  artificial  means,  and  in  a few 
hours  so  thoroughly  disenfected  as  to  be  fit  to  send  to  market  at  once  for 
sale.  The  vessel,  after  having  discharged  her  cargo,  could  be  frosted,  and 
thus  disenfected.  The  expense  of  disenfecting  cargoes  would  not  equal 
one  week’s  interest  on  the  amount  of  its  cost 

This  simple  and  easy  process,  it  would  be  seen,  would  at  once  relieve 
quarantine  of  all  its  delays  and  detentions,  and  thus  facilitate  commerce, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  protect  public  health.  During  the  summer,  vessels 
have  rode  quarantine  for  months,  exposed  to  storms,  and  infecting  other 
vessels  at  anchor  near  them. 

Fumigating,  whitewashing,  and  all  that  kind  of  remedy,  is  altogether 
ineffectual  to  destroy  yellow  fever  infections.  Nature  has  clearly  pointed 
out  the  means  of  destroying  the  infection,  and  that  is,  frost,  or  an  atmos- 
phere so  cold  as  to  produce  it 

It  is  said  by  some  that  a breakwater  is  needed  at  Sandy  Hook ; if  so, 
the  General  Government  should  build  one.  This  is  the  port  in  which  they 
collect  a great  portion  of  the  revenue  from  commerce,  and  the  breakwater 
is  for  the  better  protection  of  that  commerce,  in  which  the  General  Gov- 
ernment have  a direct  pecuniary  interest,  in  the  amount  of  the  duties,  and 
a general  interest  beside  in  the  increased  security  to  life  and  property  of 
the  citizens  of  this  Great  Republic. 

I have  collected  together  the  records  of  the  sickness  and  deaths  during 
the  yellow  fever  visitations  to  New  York  since  1790,  and  those  of  Norfolk 
and  Portsmouth  in  1855.  Some  of  these  embrace  all  the  details  of  the 
daily  reports  of  physicians  to  the  Board  of  Health  in  New  York  in  1819 
and  1822,  copied  from  the  official  records;  these  have  been  printed,  and 
will  be  presented  to  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York  and  New 
Jersey. 

E.  MEBIAlt 

Bbooklth  HxiQim,  Dec.,  ISSS. 


Art.  IT.— “ THE  AIMIGIITY  DOLLAR  f OR  MOSEY  AS  A BOTITE  OF  ACTIOM. 

Among  pugilists,  no  possession  is  so  highly  prized  as  pugilistic  skill ; 
and  among  anglers,  no  fame  is  so  envied  as  skill  in  angling.  In  the  de- 
gree that  persons  of  any  given  taste  preponderate  thus  in  any  comraunityr, 
their  taste  becomes  the  standard  by  which  all  social  pursuits  are  estimate 
in  the  g^iven  community.  We  need  not  wonder,  therefore,  that  the  United 
States  IS  the  Paradise  of  millionaires,  money  pursuits  engrossing  the  activ- 
ity of  nearly  all  its  inhabitants — among  whom  the  possession  of  a hundred 
thousand  dollars  confers  a dignity  equal  to  a baronetcy  in  England.  Five 
hundred  thousand  equals  an  earldom ; a million  makes  a duke ; and  two 
millions  a prince  of  tne  blood  royal,  with  power  to  confer  knighthood  by 
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inro0til«re  of  merelj  a passing  recognition.  When  such  a iQan  dies 
w eighty,  the  event  is  deemed  an  inscrutable  dispensation,  and  his  last 
will  » published  as  a precious  ouriositj. 

But  we  are  not  a fawning  people — ^indeed  thrift  would  not  follow,  fawn^ 
ing,  our  money  passion  not  permitting  us  to  part  from  money  for  bo  uot 
subetantial  an  exchange.  Money  sways  us  by  rather  a kingly  right  diyinOi 
originating  in  the  complacency  we  feel  thereto,  irrespective  of  any  selfish 
expectation  therefrom,  just  as  a man’s  love  of  female  beauty  commaiids 
his  complacency  towa^  it,  how  evanescent  soever  may  be  his  meeting 
therewith.  . ^ 

The  power,  over  us  of  money  results  from  our  political  institutiopii, 
which  preclude  titulary  distmctions.  We  are  like  men  debarred  fro^ 
champagne  and  ortolans,  and  who  substitute  coarser  stimuianto  and  grosser 
meats.  Hence,  a Crimean  medal  with  which  a British  soldier  can  solace 
his  wounds  we  so  little  understand,  that  our  warriors,  on  hearing  of  such 
a recompense,  would  probably  ask,  naively,  what  metal  the  medal  is  com- 
posed of  and  its  value  in  dollars.  We  understand  no  better  the  red  or 
blue  ribbon  for  which  a British  general  deems  a leg  or  an  eye  well  lost ; 
and  when  we  read  the  memoirs  of  Cardinal  De  Rets,  of  France,  we  are 
mystified  at  the  elaborate  court  intrigues  he  institute,  to  procure  from 
the  Pope  a white  cloak  wherewith  to  deck  his  shoulders. 


Sec.  3.  The  money  motive  dictates  what  is  lucrative  to  the  actor,  irre- 
spective of  its  effects  on  other  persons ; while  the  honary  motive  dictates 
what  is  reputable,  irrespective  of  its  effects  on  the  'actor.  Hence,  from  its 
pnselfishness,  the  honorary  motive  has  always  been  deemed  morally  supe- 
rior to  the  pecuniary.  Miss  Nightingale,  in  volunteering  to  nurse  gratu- 
itously the  sick  and  wounded  in  the  Crimea,  is  a good  type  of  the  honorary 
motive;  while  the  Crimean  contractor,  who  supplied  the  troops  with  mea- 
icine,  arms,  and  ammunition,  on  terms  the  most  advantageous  to  himself 
that  could  be  procured,  is  a fair  type  of  the  money  motive.  The  two  mo- 
tives may,  however,  be  contrasted  as  to  their  relative  social  consequences 
— and  this  contrast  has  never  been  attempted,  the  consequences  never 
haying  been  fully  known  till  they  spontaneously  developed  themselves  in 
the  United  States. 

The  two  motives  differ  most  fundamentally  in  the  universality  with 
which  the  money  motive  acts,  giving  to  all  persons  in  ^e  United  States 
the  same  impulse  for  activity ; while  the  titular  motive,  the  highest  of  the 
honorary,  operates  only  on  a comparatively  small  portion  of  aoy-commu- 
iiity.  Sot  is  this  quite  all.  The  honorary  motive,  where  it  is  prevalent, 
withdraws  the  elite  of  society  from  the  ordinary  utilitarian  pursuits  of  life, 
and  even  relatively  discredits  them ; while  the  money  motive  knows  no  dis- 
tinction of  employments  but  lucrative  and  unlucrative — and  providentially 
the  lucrativeness  of  any  occupation  is  usually  commensurate  with  the 
magnitude  and  universality  of  its  utility.  The  United  States  accordingly 
excels  all  nations  in  utilitarian  instrumentalities — in  the  swiftness  and  ton- 
nage of  its  navy — in  commercial  enterprise — in  the  invention  of  machinery 
to  save  labor,  increase  production,  facilitate  locomotion,  expedite  intelli- 
gence, diffuse  information — and,  generally,  in  restlessness  of  personal  ac- 
tivity and  disregard  of  personal  ease  and  luxurious  relaxation. 

The  next  important  difference  between  the  honorary  motive  and  the 
pecuniary,  relates  to  the  patrons  which  the  motives  respectively  invoke. 
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Patronized  \>j  her  Majesty  and  aH  the  arietdcracy,’’  is  a eommoii 
honncement  in  England,  and  aoootdingly  wbaterer  insUntnentalities  musk 
patrons  dedre,  the  nation  excels  in — as  palatial  residences,  splendid  libra- 
ries, gorgeous  equipages,  fUmiture,  statuary,  paintings,  apparel,  retinue, 
isc. ; while  our  patrons  being  every  man  who  possess  a dollar,  ire  catei' 
for  the  multitude,  by  magnificent  taverns  hi  every  thoroughfare  and  magt- 
nificent  steamboats  on  every  river.  In  nothing  is  an  American  travel^ 
more  Surprised  than  at  the  meagemess  of  board  and  lodging  he  finds  at 
the'best  hotels  of  London  or  Paris,  and  at  tiie  shabbiness  of  steamboat  ao- 
oommodations  in  any  part  of  Europe — the  magnates  of  Europe  not  thus 
living  and  traveling  m sufficient  frequency  to  induce  an  adaptation  of  the 
means  to  aristocratic  tastes.  Our  telegraphs,  too,  are  for  the  multitude, 
and  proportionably  numerous,  accessible,  obliging,  and  cheap,  ramifying 
also  in  every  direction ; while  in  Europe  they  are  erected  for  only  the  gov- 
ernment— or,  at  most,  for  a class — and  hence,  are  stately  in  their  regula- 
tions, limited  to  important  points,  few  in  number,  and  costly  in  their  min- 
istrations. 

A like  influence  afibcts  journalism  in  our  country  and  in  Europe.  The 
newspapers  tiiere  are  designed  for  a part  of  the  people,  while  ours  are  for 
all ; consequently  England,  which  possesses  the  most  extensive  newspaper 
circulation  in  Europe,  issues  not  a hundredth  part  the  newspapers  that  we 
issue. 

The  contrast  exhibited  by  the  United  States  and  Canada  results  from  the 
foregoing  causes.  In  Canada,  money  pursuits  are  inferior  in  dignity  to 
officialism — civil,  ecclesiastical,  military,  and  naval — consequently  Uie  toil- 
ing masses  stagnate  from  conscious  inferiority ; from  the  sad  feeling  th  A 
Dr.  Johnson  designated  as  scoundrelism,  and  are  active  to  only  the  degree 
necessitated  by  £eir  animal  wants.  Population  hardly  keeps  from  dimi- 
nution, and  immigrants  arrive  there  only  to  comprehend  that  the  palsy 
which  afflicted  the  land  they  left,  afflicts  Canada  also,  and  to  pass  through 
it  to  the  States,  where  they  at  once  become  vigorously  active  in  a scramble 
for  a common  object, 

8*0.  4.  And  now,  if  we  turn  from  the  effects  on  productions  of  out 
money  motive  to  its  effect  on  our  people,  we  shall  find  that  it  nourishes 
persona]  independence  and  self-reject  In  the  published  travels  of  a 
German  prince,  we  learn  that  at  Utica  he  hired  a carriage  whose  driver 
said  to  him,  I understand  you  are  the  man  who  hired  this  coach ; I am 
the  gentleman  who  is  to  drive  it”  The  anecdote  is  colored  ; but  none  of 
us  feel  any  degradation  from  being  hired,  knowing  that  we  give  an  equiva- 
lent for  all  we  receive,  and  are  only  stru^ling  in  a given  vocation  for  the 
object  that  engrosses  all  of  us.  The  li^mans  requited  their  lawyers  by 
the  personal  homage  of  clients.  The  system  exalt^  a few  advocates  into 
Ciceros,  at  an  expense  of  debasing  the  multitude  of  litigants ; while  our 
pecuniary  compensation  saves  clients  from  degradation,  and  only  keeps 
advocacy  on  a level  with  other  pursuits.  The  apostles  of  Christianity  in- 
creased the  reverence  towards  tnem  of  their  disciples  by  working  with 
their  own  hands  ” for  their  subsistence ; and  some  subsequent  spiritual 
teachers  entered  into  vows  of  perpetual  poverty.  Our  reverence  for  the 
clergy  we  expend  in  pecuniary  contributions,  rather  than  in  personal  ob- 
sequiousness that  leads  to  spiritual  tyranny — money  operating  with  us  as 
a sort  of  safety-valve,  by  which  we  dm  ^let  off”  any  amount  of  steaia 
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Ikftiti  imiiiwiiny  to  tlM  tnuiqtdlbiii|r  of  our  foeHngi  wbrni  uiidiily  ezoltei^ 
nd  cuBtom  reopen  the  operation  as  eatiifactoiy  to  the  donees  as  it  is 
preaervatire  of  independent  self-respeot  to  the  donors.  In  Bn^nd,  when 
military  enthndasm  becomes  rampant  towards  a Nelson  or  a Wellington^ 
the  mnltitnde  remove  from  his  carriage  the  horses  and  substitnte  them- 
selves; while  in  France,  the  population  *‘bow  down”  and  become  the  ser- 
vents  forever  of  a Bonaparte. 

In  these,  or  some  other  way,  the  honorary  motive  can  consummate  its 
intmition  by  only  relatively  ^pressing  the  masses ; while  we,  under  the 
like  effervescence  of  our  feelings,  give  a Lafayette  some  townships  of  land, 
er  the  oonqneror  of  Mexieo  some  thousands  of  dollars,  and  the  treasury 
depletion  uia^  the  tumult  of  our  admiration,  without  derogating  from 
aity  person’s  liberty  or  importance.  But  many  people  may  judge  that  the 
Wat  effect  of  the  money  motive  is  its  tendency  to  peace,  in  contradistino- 
tm  to  the  honorary  motive,  which  tends  to  war.  The  French  have  stig- 
nmtiaed  the  En^sh  as  a nation  of  shopkeepers,  in  contempt  of  the  sup- 
posed oecasioniu  honorary  sacrifices  of  England  fi>r  the  preservation  of 
peace ; bot  while  this  recognizes  the  money  motive  as  operative  in  Eng^ 
land,  its  effect  is  more  pervading  in  the  United  States  than  in  any  other 
i that  ever  existed. 


Sac.  5.  The  money  motive  possesses,  however,  its  disadvantages  in  con- 
thttt  with  the  honorary.  Our  devotees  of  the  fine  arts  are  so  infected  by 
the  prevailing  influence  of  money  that  laurel  crowns  are  disregarded ; and 
our  sculptors  labor  only  on  busts  for  those  who  will  pay  therefor,  as  shoe- 
makers make  shoes.  Our  painters  design  only  ^rtraits  to  order,  as  tailors 
nndte  coats;  while  our  aumors  expend  their  efforts  in  compiling  and  imi- 
tati^  rather  than  in  originating — ^in  traveling  over  beaten  pams  instead 
of  i^iening  untried  ones — in  constructing  elementary,  class,  and  school 
b<Mdai,  and  generally  in  producing  the  easy  literature  which  is  easily  pro- 
duced. But  we  exceed  all  people  in  coarse  humor,  (Brother  Jonathans, 
Yankee  Notions,  Negro  Minstrelsy,  dbc.,)  and  for  the  reason  that  it  will 
pay  for  the  time  bestowed  thereon.  It  evinces  that  we  are  not  deficient 
in  originality,  but  that  slop-goods  and  furbished  old  cloths  suit  our  market 
better  than  b^ter  articles  that  are  caviare  to  the  million.”  The  same 
cause  operates  with  us  disadvantageously  to  the  clerical  profession,  whose 
pecuniary  compensation  being  sm^,  under  our  voluntary  system,  the  pro- 
fession rarely  attracts  to  its  ranks  youth  of  much  intellectual  vi^r,  ex- 
cept when  connected  with  a body  too  feeble  for  the  masculine  efforts  of 
more  wealth-procuring  occupations ; while  in  England,  where  lordly  dis- 
tinctions are  open  to  the  clergy,  the  profession  has  ever  included  men  of 
the  highest  intellectual  organization.  The  medical  profession  depends  in 
Engla^  on  the  money  motive  as  in  this  country ; hence  the  profession  is 
more  alike  in  the  two  countries  than  the  clerical,  except  that  the  medical 
is  disadvantageously  influenced  am<Hig  us  by  the  money  motive  which  re- 
pels from  the  profession  to  more  lucrative  employments  the  shrewdest  in- 
tellects, though  in  no  department  of  knowledge  is  shrewdness  of  intellect 
so  advantageous  as  in  medicine  and  surgery.  The  State  of  New  York  has 
abolished  nearly  all  the  lucrativeness  of  the  Wai  profession,  and  the  youth 
who  now  become  lawyers,  are,  as  a class,  especially  in  the  interior  of  the  State, 
much  inferior,  intellectually,  to  those  who  entered  the  profession  formerly, 
when  its  lucrativeness  equalled  the  most  favored  pursuits.  In  no  ooiint^ 
so  certainly  as  here  will  a deterioration  of  employees  follow  a dtminittkMl 
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of  emolument,  and  thus  we  hare  banished  from  all  our  legklatnree,  no- 
tional and  State,  nearly  all  the  moat  intelligent  of  our  oitixena,  for  th^ 
can  employ  themselves  more  lucratively  than  in  political  stations. 

But  the  worst  aspect  of  the  money  motive  is  its  tendency  to  a low  state 
ef  morals.  A sovereign’s  social  position  is  hut  little  induenced  hy  the 
means  that  procured  his  elevatioB ; so  we  overlook  in  a rich  man  the 
means  by  wnich  he  obtained  his  riches.  Morality  approves  this  where 
wealth  is  untainted  with  ill  desert,  hut  we  make  no  marked  difference 
in  our  conduct  towards  wealth,  whatever  may  have  been  the  viieness  of 
ks  obtainment 

The  Jews  of  Europe  exemplify  some  of  the  results  that  the  money  mo- 
tive is  eliciting  here.  Being  debarred  by  law  or  prejudice  from  obtaining 
titular  honors,  they  seek  ricmes  as  the  highest  permitted  distinction,  and 
naturally  subordinate  thereto  much  that  the  honorary  motive  rejects. 
What  a loss  to  the  world  has  been  their  eighteen  centuries  of  debasement  1 

as  is  affirmed,  they  are  more  intellectuallv  acute  than  any  other  race — 
an  affirmation  they  have,  however,  not  veri^ed  here,  where  they  suffer  no 
legal  disabilities,  and  are  continually  vanc^uished  at  their  own  game  of  po> 
cuniary  accumulation,  though  probably  time  enough  has  not  elapsed  to 
wean  them  from  the  petty  traffic  to  which  oppression  originally  crushed 
them,  and  to  give  their  aspirations  a higher  aim. 

Among  the  specific  evils  which  the  money  motive  is  devolving  in  our 
leountry  is  a corruption  in  legislation,  if  we  may  at  all  believe  what  is 
openly  alleged  of  both  Congress  and  our  State  legislatures ; so  that  pri- 
vate gain  supersedes  nation^  honor,  utility,  and  justice ; while  even  the 
perpetuity  of  our  confederacy  seems  secondary  to  the  spoils  which  its 
wreck  may  supply  to  individuals.  How  long  our  electors  will  remain  pure 
firom  the  infiuepce  of  money  is  doubtful.  Votes  are  said  to  be  now  pur- 
chasable in  some  localities,  especially  Congressional  votes,  for  in  Congress 
4he  opportunity  is  great  for  corrupt  gains,  and  the  motive  consequently 
laige  for  admission  thereto ; hence,  in  some  districts  a canvass  for  Con- 
gressional representative  is  thought  to  be  hopeless  without  a profuse  em- 
ployment of  money,  the  victory  being  sure  to  the  candidate  who  will  ex- 
pend the  most,  and  who  ordinarily  is  he  who  expects  to  make  fix>m  the 
office  the  most  in  illegal  gains ; and  thus  the  election  seems  to  be  decided 
tm  a principle  that  insures  subsequent  venality.  A like  evil  is  sadly  ap- 
parent in  our  management  of  private  corporations,  and  it  ramifies  throng 
all  fiducial  positions.  Our  judiciary  is  Mlieved  to  have,  as  yet,  escape 
the  bad  infinences  to  which  other  establishments  have  yielded,  though  the 
economy  we  practiiie  in  the  compensation  of  judges  tends  to  turn  from 
the  bench  the  best  organized  intellects,  and  who  generally  are  best  also 
Ibr  the  conception  of  duty,  purity,  and  integrity. 

I have  thus  stated  the  relative  national  value  and  tendency  of  the  two 
motives  which  ordinarily  govern  society — the  honorary  and  pecuniary ; 
•but  I have  said  only  enough  to  call  attention  to  what  has  been  hitherto 
overlooked.  1 believe  the  money  motive  to  be,  in  the  aggregate,  more 
beneficial  to  the  whole  of  mankind  than  the  honorary  ; as  witness  our  un- 
exampled physical  achievements,  petsonal  enjoyments,  and  national  pros- 
perity ; and  when  our  defects  are  perceived,  the  good  sense  and  good  in- 
tentions of  our  citizens  are,  I trust,  suflScient  to  correct  the  evils  of  the 
money  motive  and  enjoy  the  good  unalloyed.  Thus  believing  I have  probed 
the  d^ects  with  no  faltering  hand,  not  to  rankle  what  is  painful,  but  to 
lay  bare  what  ought  to  be  cured. 
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Irl.  f.— HNI  niCB  W ektmi  anb  labml 

Thb  high  rate  of  interest,  and  oorresponding  high  price  for  almost  all 
products  of  labor,  which  we  have  had  for  some  five  or  six  years  pas^ 
■eem  to  most  persons  quite  incompatible,  and  hence  there  are  all  manner 
of  speculations  offered  as  to  the  cause  of  such  a state  of  things. 

1 have  watched  carefully  for  some  communication  from  your  financial 
oorrespondenta  which  should  fiimish  us  with  a solution  of  the  enigma 
with  which  we  are  puzzled,  but  have  as  yet  found  none,  nor  do  I often 
meet  with  business  men  who  can  g^ve  us  any  light  upon  the  questiooi 
though  it  is  one  with  which  they,  of  all  others,  have  to  do,  and  ought  to 
understand. 

There  are  some,  however,  who,  rising  above  theories  which  had  their 
origin  long  since,  and  under  quite  different  circumstances,  view  things  ae 
they  are,  and  not  as  they  are  supposed  to  be.  These  persons  say  that  the 
higher  rate  of  interest  is  a necessity,  growing  out  of  toe  diminished  va'ue 
or  cost  of  gold,  as  determined  by  me  amount  of  labor  required  for  its 
production ; and  that  while  labor  gets,  in  all  its  branches,  an  increased 
amount  of  that  metal  for  a given  service,  the  capitalist  must  bear  his  ad- 
dition or  starve.  That  the  cost  of  living,  or  conducting  any  branch  of 
bottness,  has  advanced  since  1850  at  least  one-third,  is  a fact  so  notorioun 
that  I suppose  no  welbinformed  person  pretends  to  deny  it  What  them 
most  the  capitalist  do,  but  say  that  his  capital,  or  the  result  of  his  past 
labor,  must  bring  him  eight  instead  of  six  per  cent,  and  he  gets  eight  per 
cent,  all  the  laws  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  If  he  purchases  t 
go^  sound  seven  per  cent  stock  like  that  of  the  £^ton  and  Worcester 
Kailroad,  he  does  it  at  a price  which  will  pay  him  eight  per  cent,  and  he 
is  right.  It  is  true  that  there  are  persons  who  will  give  par  for  six  or 
even  for  five  per  cents ; and  in  England  sometimes  par  for  three  per  cent 
oonsols.  And  they  are  right,  because  certainty  is  the  first  element  with 
them,  and  such  persons  are  sufficiently  numerous  to  create  e demand  for 
all  such  securities,  and  thus  keep  up  the  price. 

But  we  are  dealing  now  with  orainary  commercial  paper,  such  as  by  its 
price,  from  day  to  day,  determines  the  current  rate  interest,  or  the 
price  paid  for  the  use  of  capital.  On  such  paper,  even  the  best  of  it,  the 
rate  is  eight  per  cent  at  least,  which  is  certmnly  one-third  more  than  was 
formerly  paid  on  the  same  paper. 

Now,  we  say  that  the  diminished  value  of  gold,  while  the  legal  price  is 
unchanged,  has  been  the  cause  of  all  this.  Let  us  suppose,  that  when  the 
tme  relation  between  labor  and  the  production  of  ^Id  had  been  ascer- 
tained originally,  it  was,  that  to  get  one  ounce  of  that  metal  into  shape 
for  use  would  require  sixteen  days  labor  of  one  man,  while  in  the  same 
time  he  could  produce  sixteen  ounces  of  silver  or  sixteen  bushels  of  wheal. 
Now,  if  after  a series  of  years  there  should  be  new  discoveries  of  the 
metal,  or  focilities  for  its  production  which  should  enable  the  same  labor 
to  produce  twice  as  much  as  before,  what  would  happen  f dearly,  unlesa 
the  government  should  so  change  the  price  as  to  conform  to  the  diminish- 
ed value,  then  the  price  (though  not  the  value)  of  all  other  products  of 
labor  would  rise.  And  is  not  that  just  what  we  see  f Is  it  not  just  w^ 
we  ought  to  expeetf  And  if  so,  why  ia  there  so  much  aotwoad  canfucicm 
about  it 
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When  President  Jackson  and  his  Cabinet  fonnd  that  the  production  of 
gold  did  not  keep  pace  with  the  oonsumntion,  and.  that  the  value  had  in- 
creased, he  procur^  an  act  of  Congress  dj  which  the  price  was  increased, 
and  the  effe^  was  legitimate.  Now,  we  ^ve  precisely  the  same  state  of 
thing^  and  by  the  same  rule  the  price  should  be  reduced.  If  not,  thmi 
the  price  of  all  other  products  of  labor,  as  a general  rule,  must  be  increasedf 
and  the  rate  iA  interest  equally.  Let  this  great,  but  simple  truth  be  re- 
cognized, and  our  business  men  would  once  more  be  able  to  si^  with  some 
certainty  what  a day  might  bring  forth.  The  several  State  Govemmenta, 
as  well  as  the  General  G^veinm^t,  should  then  provide  for  the  issue  of 
^nk  bills  which  should  truly  represent  and  be  based  upon  the  pure  com* 
merdal  notes  in  the  hands  of  the  bankers,  though  measured  by  and  re- 
deemable in  gold  and  silver,  or  their  equivalents,  at  the  will  of  the  holdefr, 
dtiber  at  the  place  of  issue  or  the  center  of  trade  for  each  particular  sec- 
tion, as  is  now  done  in  New  England.  The  amount  of  all  such  paper 
should  not  only  be  determined  by,  and  known  to  the  government,  out 
inch  security  mould  be  taken  of  the  banker,  for  the  bills  placed  in  his 
hands,  that  in  case  of  his  temporary  failure  to  redeem  them  the  holder 
Could  apply  directly  to  the  State. 

There  have  been  repeated  attempts  to  secure  the  people  a^nst  loan 
from  non-redemption  of  bank  bills,  and  the  general  laws  of  New  York 
and  Massachusetts  are  ccmsidered  by  some  to  m quite  well  adapted  to  that 
end.  But  the  legislature,  in  both  cases,  have  committed  a grave  error  in 
requiring,  or  even  permitting  the  banker  to  invest  his  live  capital  in  gov- 
ernment securities  or  real  estate,  which  is  to  be  immediately  taken  out  of 
his  hands  to  secure  the  redemption  of  bills  which  he  loans  or  issues  in  ex- 
change for  commercial  notes.  This  capital  is  just  what  he  most  needs  to 
meet  the  redemption  of  the  bills  first  issued,  and  which  will,  in  all  ordi- 
nary experience,  return  upon  him  in  part  before  his  notes  fall  due.  Wo 
cay,  let  nis  capital  alone,  after  providing  that  it  shall  in  all  eases  be  held, 
fli^  to  redeem  the  bills  issued ; and,  instead  of  tying  his  hands  and  de- 
stroying his  power,  say  to  him,  invest  your  capit^  in  good  commercial 
paper,  together  with  the  notes  we  put  into  your  hands  for  circulation. 
Then,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  there  will  be  no  failures.  But,  to 
provide  against  the  possibility  of  mismanagement  or  dishonesty,  let  the 
government  take  into  its  possesuon  good  productive  property  belonging 
to  the  banker,  worth  at  a fair  valuation  double  the  amount  of  bills  intrust- 
ed to  him,  with  a bond  conditional  that  for  every  dollar  which  he  fails  to 
redeem  upon  presentation,  and  which  shall  in  such  case  be  paid  by  the 
State  Treasurer,  he  shall  forfeit  two  dollars  for  the  benefit  of  the  ^vem- 
ment  With  such  a provision,  and  a preferred  claim  on  the  capital,  no 
bank  could  afford  to  loan  its  funds  on  stocks  or  real  estate  speculations, 
but  would  be  obliged  to  confine  itself  to  loans  on  legitimate  busineea 
paper,  which  its  notes  would  represent  and  be  based  upon,  as  we  before 
•aid.  We  should  then  have  what  we  want ; and  that  is  a paper  currency, 
varying  in  amount  according  to  the  business  of  the  country,  found^ 
upon  purely  commercial  transactions,  but  measured  by  and  convertible 
into  specie,  as  all  paper  ought  to  be,  at  maturity,  unless  otherwise  pro- 
vided and  agyeed.  ^ch  a currency  would  enable  us  to  dispense  with 
•till  more  of  our  gold,  on  which  we  ^ould  save  intereet  and  loss,  and  at  the 
•ame  time  mmble  our  people  to  M as  they  ought  to  do,  that  there  never 
could  be  such  a thing  as  loss,  or  even  difficulty  in  the  use  of  paper.  When 
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if9  sb#  b«re  8««b  » eiMrT«ao7,  or  cm  that  sj>p(oxiBuiU»  to  it,  is  quit*  va- 
certain ; ibr  the  firei  step  towards  it  would  involve  the  complete  destrue* 
tioQ  oif  that  clsea  of  benke  which  live  bjr  loaning  their  circulatioD,  and 
Gompriaes  so  many,  especially  in  the  country,  that  there  would  be.a 
deadly  stnimle  beibre  wonld  submit  But  such  a currency  we  shall 
]^ve  when  ue  people  understand  their  own  true  interests,  and  will  send 
men  to  make  laws  who  not  only  kna^,  buiaae  wUli^  to  do,  what  is  right 
and  just  Then  this  great  country,  whi<di  prospers  in  spite  of  what  we  do, 
will  go  on  in  its  career  as  it  has  never  yet  done,  and  its  resources  be  de* 
yeloped  in  a way  auch  as  the  world  has  never  yet  seen.  w. 


irt.  ri.— fMR  LIW  IBICIANT. 

INTEREST. 

The  cases  contained  in  the  books,  respecting  the  subject  of  interest,  ara 
very  numerous  and  diverse;  and  many  of  them  are  complicated  and 
anomalous.  But  there  are  a few  general  principles  which  govern  the 
whole  subject  These  principles  are  very  simple,  just,  and  in  the  main 
very  easy  of  application  to  the  numerous  Questions  that  arise ; so  that 
one  who  understands  them  clearly,  will  not  nnd  it  very  difficult  to  deter^ 
mine  what  his  rights  imd  duties  are  in  regard  to  any  question  concerning 
interest  which  may  come  up  in  the  course  of  business.  It.b  the  object  of 
this  article  to  explain  these  principles. 

Interest  is  a compensation  for  the  use  of  money.  Perhaps  the  most 
familiar  instance  or  a claim  to  interest,  is  that  on  which  the  creditor  b 
entitled  to  it  because  the  debtor  agreed  to  pay  it.  Cases  of  this  sort  are 
usually  simple,  and  will  not  require  much  explanation  here.  But  these 
are  not  the  only,  nor  perhaps  toe  most  numerous  cl^s  of  instances.  Ther# 
are  two  ways  in  which  interest  may  accrue.  It  may  be  paid  under  a vol- 
untary obligation,  as  sn  agreed  remuneration  for  a loan,  or  it  may  be  paid 
^mpulsorily,  as  damages  for  the  wrongful  detention  of  money.  The  one 
b the  case  of  compensation  due  by  reason  of  a contract  to  pay  it ; and 
thb  contract  may  express  or  merely  Imply,  as  we  shall  afterwards  see; 
the  other  is  the  case  of  compensation  due,  not  by  reason  of  any  agre^ 
ment,  but  simply  by  the  obligation  of  a rule  of  law. 

Thb  dbUnctiou  was  very  well  illustrated  in  a law  case  that  arose  out  of 
a wager  upon  a horse-race  in  the  State  of  New  York,  a few  years  since.^ 
A Mr.  Ruckman  had  joined  with  four  others  in  contributing  six  hundred 
dollars  each  to  a bet  of  three  thousand  dollars,  which  they  deposited  with 
Mr.  Pitcher,  the  defendant,  as  a stakeholder,  to  await  the  result  of  a rac^ 
between  the  horses  Lady  Suffolk  and  Americus.**  The  law  of  tha 
State  declares  such  wagers  illegal,  and  provides  that,  iq  such  a case,  ^ th^ 
person  depositing  the  money  may  sue  for  and  recover  the  same.”  In  thif 
pase,  tha  noiaa  npou  which  Air.  Lehman  and  his  friends  staked  their  mo- 
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ney  baling  lost  the  race,  Mr.  Rttckman  changed  hfa  mhid  about  the  bel^ 
a«^‘  want^  his  money  back  again.  ^No,*’  ^d  the  stakeholder,  ^ was 
a fair  bet,  and  you  lost  it.  Of  course,  you  cannot  hare  it  back  agafn.” 
Whereupon,  Mr.  Ruckman  brought  an  action  against  him  under  that 
statute  to  recover  his  stakes.  Mr.  Pitcher  contest^  the  claim  hotly,  and 
the  litigation  which  ensued  was  prolonged  for  some  ten  years.  At  last, 
however,  a verdict  was  rendered  in  ftivor  of  the  plaintiff,  and  thereupou 
he  claimed  that  be  was  eUtilled  to  have  interest  irom  the  date  of  the  com- 
mencement of  the  suit.  As  this  was  a very  long  period,  the  amount  of 
interest  involved  was  nearly  as  large  as  the  original  claim.  Now,  in  this 
case  there  was  no  agreement  to  pay  interest ; there  was  not  even  any 
agreement  to  pay  the  principal ; but  the  court  decided  that,  although  this 
was  so,  and  moreover  the  statute,  by  authority  of  which  the  stake-money 
was  reclaimed,  merely  authorial  the  recovery  of  **ihe  same,”  saying 
nothing  about  interest,  and  therefore  interei^  as  for  the  use  of  the  money, 
could  not  be  recovered,  yet  damages  for  the  unjust  detention  of  the  money 
ought  to  be  paid,  the  measure  of  those  damages  being  the  amount  of  in- 
terest which  Mr.  Ruckman  might  legally  have  received  if  he  had  loaned 
it  during  that  time. 

Ekin^  case*  shows  this  too,  for  he  recovered  from  the  East  India  Com- 

tany  12  per  cent  interest,  when  not  only  he  had  no  agreement  with  them, 
ut  it  would  not  have  been  lawful  for  them  to  agree  to  pay  such  a rate  iU 
England.  Ekins’  case  was  tried  before  Lord  Chancellor  Cowper  in  Lon- 
don, in  1717.  It  was  in  substance  as  follows: — 

He  had,  some  thirteen  years  previous,  sent  a ship  to  the  East  Indies; 
there  the  agent  of  the  East  India  (Doropany  bought  the  ship  and  cargo 
from  the  commander,  who,  as  the  agent  pro^bly  knew,  bad  no  power  to 
sell  them.  There  was  some  proof  that  the  commander  did  this  in  treach- 
ery to  the  owner,  Mr.  Ekins,  and  that  the  agent  who  bought  them,  did  so 
knowingly,  and  was  thus  a party  to  this  fraud,  though  it  seem^  to  have 
been  done  without  the  privity  of  the  company,  but  yet  for  their  benefit 
and  profit 

Mr.  Ekins  brought  this  action  against  the  company  to  recover  the  value 
of 'the  ship  and  cargo.  The  jury  found  their  value  to  have  been  about 
£8,600.  Mr.  Ekins*  counsel  insisted  that  he  ought  to  have  interest  upon 
that  sum  for  the  thirteen  years,  and  that  the  interest  ought  to  be  Indian 
interest.  At  that  tinrie,  English  interest  was  about  S per  cent;  while  In- 
dian interest  was  about  12  per  cent  After  the  defendants’  objections 
were  heard,  the  court  said : — ^ If  a man  has  iny  money  by  way  of  loan, 
be  ought  to  answer  interest ; but  if  he  detains  my  money  from  me  wrong- 
ftilly,  he  ought,  a fortiori^  to  answer  interest  And  it’  is  still  stronger^, 
where  one  by  wron^  takes  from  me  either  my  money,  or  my  goods  which 
I am  trading  with,  in  order  to  turn  them  into  money.  Therefore,  let  the 
defendants  pay  interest,  and  this  being  transacted  in  the  Indtee^  where  the 
person  who  acted  by  authority  under  them,  and  for  their  use,  must  be 
presumed  to  have  m^e  the  common  advantage  that  money  yields  there, 
the  company  must  answer  the  interest  of  that  country ; but  in  considera- 
tion this  money  is  now  to  be  paid  herCy  the  charge  of  returning  it  from 
the  Indiee  ought  to  be  deducted.” 

As  we  shall  more  frilly  see,  when  we  come  to  consider  the  cases  in  which 
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* creditor  18  entitled  to  iMereet,  this  principle  of  compnting  damages  in 
the  way  of  interest  is  applied  to  a great  variety  of  instances,  both  of 
withholding  another’s  money  directly,  by  refusing  to  pay  it  over,  or  indi- 
rectly, by  neglecting  to  account  for  it,  or  wrongfully  using  it. 

Interest,  therefore,  may  become  due  under  a contract  or  as  damages. 
Now,  nothing  is  more  common  than  that  a case  of  interest  should  depend 
upon  both  of  these  two  points.  A case  very  h'equently  arises  where  the 
editor  may  claim  interest  for  one  portion  of  the  period,  during  which 
a debt  has  been  due,  because  it  was  agreed  for,  and  for  the  remaining  por^ 
tion  of  the  period,  not  because  it  was  agreed  for  then  at  all,  but  as  dam- 
ages. If  a man  makes  his  note  in  Boston  on  the  1st  of  January,  18d5| 
for  $100,  payable  in  one  year,  with  interest,  the  meaning  of  that  promise 
is  that  he  would,  in  January,  1856,  pay  $106.  This  is  no  agreement  to 
pay  $1 12  in  1857.  Still,  if  he  does  not  pay  his  note  till  it  has  been  over* 
due  for  a year,  he  will  have  ^ pay  interest  for  that  year  as  damages,  for 
Defecting  to  pay  as  he  agreed. 

nis  distinction  is  an  important  one,  although  not  always  well  under- 
stood. The  case  of  Watkins  V8.  Morgan,  whi^  was  decided  in  1834,  at 
Westminster  Hall,  by  the  Court  of  King’s  Bench  in  England,  shows  this. 
Iti4>peared,  upon  the  trial,  that  on  the  15th  day  of  June,  1832,  Morgan 
had  given  Mr.  Watkins  his  bond  for  the  payment  of  “£270,  with  law- 
ful interest,  on  the  15th  day  of  December  then  next  following.”  When 
the  day  of  payment  came  Morgan  made  default ; and  after  waiun^^  a yw 
and  a half  m vain  in  the  hope  of  a payment,  Watkins  brought  this  action 
to  recover  it 

The  reader  who  understands  the  distinction  here  illustrated,  will  now 
perceive  that  Mr.  Watkins’  claim  consisted  of  three  elements : — 

1.  The  amount  of  the  principal,  £270. 

2.  The  six  months’  interest  which  Morgan  had  agreed  to  pay,  £6  15b. 

3.  The  eighteen  months’  interest  which  the  agreement  had  not  contem- 
plated, but  which  he  .was  bound  to  pay  as  damages,  £23  5s. 

. Mr.  Watkins*  lawyer,  however,  did  not  understand  the  distinction  be^ 
tween  the  second  and  third  grounds  of  the  claim ; and  in  his  declaration, 
which  is  the  name  given  to  the  papsr  in  which  the  plaintiff  “declares” 
his  cause  of  action  against  the  defendant,  after  describing  the  bond,  and 
stating  that  M«>rgaQ  failed  to  pay  it,  he  claimed  on  behalf  of  the  plaintift^ 
that  in  consequence  “ there  was  due  and  owing  from  the  defendant  to  the 
plaintiff,  on  account  of  the  said  sum  of  £270  and  interest,  the  sum  of 
£800,  for  which  he  brought  his  action.”  The  declaration  further  claimed 
£10  damages  for  the  injury  sustained  by  the  plaintiff  by  the  defendant’s 
neglect  to  fulfill  his  agreement 

On  the  trial,  the  lawyer  stated  to  the  jury  that  he  sought  to  recover  the 
sum  of  £300,  being  the  principal  sum  and  interest  up  to  the  time  of  the 
suit  “No,”  said  the  judge,  “I  cannot  allow  a verdict  to  be  taken  for 
that  amount  The  contract  in  the  bond  was  simply  to  pay  £270,  with 
six  months’  interest  That  amounts  only  to  £276  158.  That  is  all  the 
interest  you  can  recover.” 

The  lawyer  urged  that  the  plaintiff  was  entitled  to  interest  for  the  re- 
maining time  as  damages. 

“Very  well,”  said  the  judge,  “but  you  cannot  recover  more  than  you 
claim  in  your  declaration.  Your  declaration  claims  only  £10  as  damages. 
You  cannot  recover  more  than  that.” 
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^ there  was  no  defenee,  a verdiet  was  given  foi  the  16^  d4>t 
and  interest,  and  £l0  damages.  The  plaintiff  thus  lost  5s.  from  hia 
judgment,  by  reason  of  his  attorney’s  not  understanding  that  interest 
agreed  to  be  paid  is  one  thing,  and  damages  calcidated  by  way  of  interest 
another  and  a very  different  ming. 

OF  THS  UATKS  OF  INTEaSST, 

It  is  obvious  that  it  is  necessary  for  the  law  to  fix  upon  a rate  of  inter- 
est, both  where  interest  is  agreed  for,  but  no  rate  specified  in  the  agree- 
ment, and  where  interest  is  recoverable  as  damages.  In  addition  to  this, 
most  governments  pursue  the  policy  of  limiting  the  rate  of  interest  which 
may  be  agreed  for.  This  limit  is  set  at  a percentage  which  the  law  adopts 
as  a reasonable  compensation  for  the  use  of  capital.  The  operation  of 
the  rule  limiting  the  rate  of  interest  will  be  considered  more  particularly 
under  the  head  of  Usury.  It  is  spoken  of  here  for  the  purpose  of  point- 
ing out  that  the  rate  which  the  law  supplies  in  the  absence  of  an  agree- 
ment is  not  necessarily  the  same  as  the  rate  beyond  which  it  declares 
agreements  shall  not  go. 

As  might  be  expect^,  in  different  communities  a different  standard 
will  be  fixed,  because  differences  in  the  supplies  of  capital  and  of  labor, 
and  other  elements  of  commercial  operations,  affect  largely  the  value  as 
well  as  the  risk  of  loans.  In  the  case  of  interest  recovered  by  way  of 
damages,  one  would  think  it  to  be  more  just  to  fix  a rate  for  each  case  as 
it  arises,  according  to  the  circumstances  which  may  have  made  the  use 
of  the  principal  valuable  to  one  party,  or  its  detention  inconvenient  and 
harrassing  to  the  other.  To  attempt  this,  however,  would  involve  endless 
perplexity,  by  raising  eveiy  question  of  interest  as  a fresh  one,  and  thus 
attaching  to  many  an  easily-^justed  contest  for  the  principal  a compli- 
cated controversy  about  the  rate  of  interest. 

When  a contract  is  made,  or  a liability  incurred,  in  one  State,  and  the 
creditor  attempts  to  enforce  in  another  State,  the  question  often  arises  as 
to  which  law  is  to  govern  the  case.  Contracts  are  to  be  construed  in  this 
respect  upon  the  same  rules  as  they  are  in  all  other  respects.  The  rule  is 
this : — the  case  is  to  be  governed  by  the  laws  of  the  place  where  the  con- 
tract was  entered  into,  unless  the  contract  was  to  be  performed,  or  the 
property  which  it  respected  was  situated,  in  a different  State,  in  which 
case  the  law  of  the  latter  State  should  govern. 

Bodily  V8,  Belamy^  was  an  action  brought  in  England  upon  a bond  given 
at  Calcutta,  in  the  East  Indies,  by  Mr.  Belamy  to  Uie  plaintiff.  When  the 
bond  was  ^ven,  both  parties  resided  in  Calcutta ; but  when  this  suit  was 
brought,  the  defendant  was  in  England.  It  appeared  upon  the  trial  that 
the  lulowed  rate  of  interest  in  Calcutta  was  9 per  cent,  which  was  the 
rate  payable  according  to  the  condition  of  the  bond.  The  rate  of  inter- 
est in  England  was  5 per  cent  Lord  Mansfield,  before  whom  the  case 
came,  decided  that  interest  ought  to  be  calculated  upon  the  bond  at  the 
rate  of  9 per  cent  until  the  entry  of  judgment,  from  that  time  till  the  ac- 
tual payment  of  the  money  at  the  rate  of  5 per  cent  upon  the  amount  of 
the  judgment,  for  from  that  time  the  defendant  owed  no  longer  the  bond 
but  the  judgment  The  bond  was  an  Indian  obligation,  and  should  bear 
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bdkm  intiprert ; In^t  Um  jwIgmMit,  wbioh  absolved  tfhe  boiid«  was  aa  Kiig<*> 
liab  obligadim,  and  ought  to  bear  only  English  interest. 

In  1818,  Consei^ua,  a native  merchant  of  Canton,  in  China,  brought  a 
suit  in  equity*  agiunst  a New  York  firm,  claiming  to  recover  the  amount 
of  various  consignments  of  teas,  dec.,  and  of  promissory  notes  given  upon 
various  accounts  of  such  consignments,  amounting  in  all  to  over  a hunr 
dred  and  fifty  thousaod  dollars.  A very  large  item  in  this  sum  was  inter* 
est,  which  the  plaintiff  calculated,  according  to  the  Chinese  rate,  at  12 
wr  cent  In  deciding  this  case  the  chancellor  said,  in  reoly  to  the 
mndant’s  objection  that  interest  should  be  calculated  at  the  lawful  nde  in 
this  State : — ^ It  is  an  acknowledged  rule  that  interest  must  be  paid  ac* 
cording  to  the  law  of  the  country  where  the  debt  was  contracted  and  is 
to  be  paid,  and  not  where  it  is  sued.” 

Where  a contract  is  made  with  a view  to  performing  it  in  another 
State,  and  no  rate  of  interest  is  fixed,  it  is  to  bear  interest  according  to 
the  law  of  the  place  set  for  the  performance.  For  instance,  in  one  case,f 
a firm,  doing  business  in  Montreal,  Canada,  made  a promissory  note  to  ^ 
Engliih  firm,  payable  to  them  or  their  order,  with  interest  until  paid  in 
England,”  ai^  this  note,  not  having  been  paid  at  maturity,  was  sued  upon 
' in  the  State  of  New  York.  Here  the  law  of  the  place  where  the  contract 
was  made  gave  6 per  cent  interest ; the  law  of  me  place  where  the  con- 
tract was  to  be  formed  gave  only  5 per  cent ; while  the  law  of  the  place 
where  it  was  attempted  to  be  enforced  gave  7 per  cent.  The  court  de- 
cided that  the  plaintiffs  could  recover  only  5 per  cent,  England  being  the 
place  where  the  contract  was  to  have  been  performed. 

There  is,  however,  an  important  qualification  to  this  rule.  Where  a 
loan  or  debt  is  secured  by  real  estate,  a new  element  is  introduced,  and  in 
such  case  respect  will  be  had  to  the  law  of  the  place  where  the  real  estate 
is  situated.  This  will  be  done,  too,  even  though  the  parties  resided,  the 
Qcmtract  was  made,  and  was  to  be  performed,  in  another  State.  The  rea- 
son  of  this  qualification  arises  from  the  principle  that  while  the  persons 
are  to  k governed  by  the  law  of  the  place  where  they  act,  or  contemplate 
acting,  real  property  must  be  governed  by  the  law  of  its  locality.  The 
case  w Chapman  vs.  Robertson  will  serve  to  illustrate  tbis.{  Mr.  Robert- 
son, who  was  a resident  of  New  York,  owned  a lot  of  land  in  the  city  of 
Budson,  in  that  State.  Being  in  England  in  the  summer  of  1833,  he 
a|^[>lied  to  Mr.  Chapman,  who  resided  there,  for  a loan.  Mr.  Chapmap 
agreed  to  loan  him  JC800,  upon  condition  th^  Robertson,  upon  his  return 
to  this  State,  should  make  a bond  and  mortgage  on  his  lot  to  secure  the 
debt  and  7 per  cent  interest,  have  the  mortgage  recorded,  and  send  them 
tp  Ei^land.  The  securities  were  accordingly  executed  and  sent  to  Mr. 
Qhapman,  who,  upon  receiving  them,  paid  Uie  money  to  Mr.  Robertson’s 
hankers,  acconUng  to  the  arrangement.  Mr.  Robertson  refused  to  paj 
the  mortgage  when  it  became  due,  insisting  that  inasmuch  as  the  original 
agreement  was  made  in  England,  and  the  money  received  there,  the  coq- 
traot  to  pay  more  than  5 per  cent  rendered  the  ^nd  and  mortg^e  usuri- 
ous. Tim  chancellor  said,  in  deciding  the  case,  that  it  present^  a very 
•ice  question,  arising  out  of  the  conflict  of  laws  in  this  State  and  Eng* 
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laod,  relatire  to  the  legal  rate  of  Interest  He  said  that  if  Mr.  Roboir 
son’s  bond  had  been  the  only  security  his  defense  would  have  been  good^ 
because,  as  no  place  of  payment  was  mentioned,  the  construction  os 
the  contract  was  that  the  money  was  to  be  paid  to  Mr.  Chapman  where 
he  resided.  ^ It  is  an  established  principle,”  said  the  chancellor,  ^ thajt 
the  construction  and  validity  of  a contract,  which  is  purely  personal,  do* 
pends  upon  the  laws  of  the  place  where  the  contract  was  made,  unless  H 
was  made  in  reference  to  the  laws  of  some  other  place  or  country,  where^ 
in  the  contemplation  of  the  parties,  it  was  to  be  carried  into  effect  On 
the  other  hand^  it  appears  to  be  equally  well  settled  by  the  laws  of  every 
country  that  the  transfer  of  lands,  or  the  creation  of  any  interest  in,  or  lien 
or  incumbrance  upon,  lands,  must  be  made  according  to  the  local  law  of 
the  place  where  the  lands  are  situated.”  The  court  accordingly  made  % 
decree  in  Mr.  Chapman’s  favor. 

In  all  such  cases,  however,  as  will  appear  more  fully  when  we  ^me  to 
consider  Usury,  the  contract  to  be  upheld  should  be  honestly  made,  and 
not  a contrivance  to  make  the  law  of  one  place  a mere  cover  to  an  evasion 
of  the  law  of  another. 

If  the  rate  of  interest  has  been  changed  since  the  liability  upon  whidi 
interest  is  claimed  was  incurred,  the  interest  must  be  calculated  according 
to  the  law  previously  existing. 

The  question  has  arisen,  where  interest  was  due  for  a long  time  at  n 
low  rate  under  an  agreement,  and  the  agreement  being  broken,  it  became 
due  after  that  time  as  damages,  whether  the  debtor  was  bound  to  pay 
damages  at  the  full  legal  rate,  or  only  at  the  rate  stipulated  in  the  con- 
tract f 

A case  which  occurred  in  South  Carolina  a number  of  years  ago  will 
serve  to  illustrate  this. 

Mr.  J hn  Gaillard  was  appointed  as  a trustee  for  receiving  some  legSr 
des,  which  had  been  bequeathed  to  certain  children,  to  keep  for  them  un- 
til they  became  of  age.  When  the  money  was  put  into  his  hands  bo 
gave  a bond,,  that  when  each  child  became  of  age  he  would  pay  to  him 
or  her  the  proportion  of  the  legacies  assigned  to  them,  and  that  mean- 
while he  would  pay  4 per  cent  interest.  One  of  the  children  having  be- 
come of  age,  Mr.  John  Gaillard  failed  to  pay  the  amount  due  acceding 
to  bis  contract  in  the  bond.  He  meantime  died,  having  appointed  Mr* 
Theodore  Gaillard  his  executor.  Mr.  Ball,  the  person  whose  ^egacy  was 
unpaid,  applied  to  the  executor  for  its  payment,  and  demanded  interest,  at 
the  rate  of  7 per  cent,  since  the  time  when  it  ought  to  have  been  paid 
over  according  to  the  undertaking  of  Mr.  John  Gaillard.  The  executor 
admitted  that  the  principal  was  due,  but  be  said  that  only  4 per  cent  in- 
terest could  be  claimed,  and  he  refused  to  pay  any  more  than  that  Mr. 
Ball  then  brought  a suit  against  him,  to  compell  him  to  pay  7 per  cent 
interest  from  the  time  he  came  of  age.  The  reader  who  understands  the 
distinction  between  the  two  grounds  of  claim  to  interest  will  anticipate 
the  decision.  This  suit  was  successful.  The  court  decideil  that  the  agree- 
ment to  take  4 per  cent  expired  at  the  time  when  the  money  ought  Ur 
have  been  paid.  ^The  law  which  the  parties  had  made  for  themselves 
having  ended  at  that  time,  the  contract  was  governed  by  the  law  of  the 
land  afterwards.” 
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UBM8  UNDER  GENERAL  MARTTIMB  LAW  OF  THB  UNITED  STATES — JURISDICTION 

OF  OUR  COURTS. 

In  United  States  District  Court,  (Missouri.)  In  Admiralty — September  ad- 
journed term,  1856.  Decision  of  Judge  Wells : — 

In  ibis  case  certain  of  the  Hbdants  had  liens  under  the  general  maritime  law 
of  the  Unit«i  States,  and  others  had  liens  under  the  statute  of  Missouri,  entitled 
*an  act  concerning  lK)ata  and  yessels,’*  (Digest  laws  of  Missouri,  1845,  page  180.) 
Those  having  liens  under  the  general  maritime  law  fbmished  supplies  in  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio,  where  they  resided  at  the  time,  and  whilst  the  boat  was  owned  in  Mis- 
souri ; others  residea  in  Missouri,  and  furnished  supplies  whilst  the  boat  was 
owned  in  Ohio. 

' Those  haying  liens  under  the  State  law  resided  in  Missouri,  and  furnished  the 
sapplies  there,  the  boat  at  that  t'me  being  also  owned  in  Missouri. 

After  the  sapplies  were  furnished,  the  boat  was  sold  under  the  provisions  of  the 
a^ye-cited  statute  of  Mtssouri ; and  the  question  now  raised  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  Court  is,  were  these  materia!  men  divest^  of  their  several  liens  by 
not  intervening  in  the  State  Court,  or  by  the  proceeding  in  the  State  Court  ? It 
is  a question  of  delicacy,  as  Uie  decision  of  it  may  conflict  with  State  laws ; but 
1 am  compelled  to  decide  it 

The  provisions  of  the  statute  of  Missouri  make  no  distinction  in  terms  between 
fessete  owned  by  citisens  or  sub^ts  of  foreign  nations,  or  citizens  of  other  States 
of  the  Union,  and  those  owned  by  citizens  of  Missouri. 

• They  apply  to  **  every  boat  or  vessel  navigating  the  waters  of  this  State  ;**  see 
the  act,  section  1,  and  to  **  contracts  made  within  this  State  with  boats  u^  in 
navigating  the  waters  of  this  State.'’  See  the  case  of  James,  respondent,  vs,  the 
Steamboat  Pawnee,  19  Missouri  Rep.,  517. 

If  I understand  correctiy  the  languid  of  Judge  Story,  he  entertained  the  opin- 
ion that  similar  provisions  in  the  statutes  of  the  State  of  New  York,  could  not 
properly  be  construed  to  apply  to  any  but  domestic  boats  or  vessels — that  is, 
ttbose  owned  in  New  York.  (The  baik  Chusan,  2 Story’s  Reps.,  461-2.)  But 
the  Suprone  Court  of  Missouri  makes  no  distinction  between  foreign  and  domes- 
tic vessels.  (James  vs,  the  Pawnee,  supra.) 

The  case  now  under  consideration  diners  from  that  of  the  **  Henrietta,”  decided 
this  Court  at  the  March  terra,  1856.  In  that  case  the  boat  was  owned  in 

isBouri,  and  the  supplies  were  furnished  in  Illinois.  I held  that  the  case  did  not 
OOme  within  the  provisions  of  the  steamboat  law  of  Missouri,  because  the  vessel 
was  not,  at  the  time  the  contract  was  made  for  the  sapplies,  **  navlratin^  the  wa- 
ters of  this  State nor  was  the  contract  made  or  sapplies  fbrnished  **  within  this 
Btate,”  and,  therefore,  the  lien,  obtained  in  Illinois  under  the  general  maritime 
Uw,  was  not  divested  by  the  sale  in  Missouri.  But  much  of  the  reasoning  in  that 
ease  is  applicable  to  this  ca8e,.and  will  not  be  here  repeated. 

Is  the  fMmiralty  and  maritime  iurisdiction  in  rent,  exclusively  in  the  United 
States  Courts  T When  I wrote  the  opinion  in  the  case  of  the  Henrietta,  I had 
never  known  it  questioned ; but  in  a recent  decision  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  Ohio, 
it » questioned  and  denied.  (See  Thompson  vs.  steamer  G.  D.  Morton,  2 War- 
den’s Ohio  State  Reports,  26.)  That  Court  appears  to  think  that  the  provisions 
of  the  9th  section  of  the  judiciary  act  of  Congi^  makes  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
llistrict  Courts  exclusive  only  as  relates  to  the  Circuit  Courts  of  the  United 
States.  In  that  opinion  I cannot  concur. 

The  9th  section  of  the  indicia^  act  (1789)  declares  that  the  District  Courts 
of  the  United  States  shall  have,  in  certain  cases  specified — Ist.  Jurisdiction  (or 
dtmizance)  exclusive  of  the  Courts  of  the  several  States.  2d.  In  other  cases, 
jonsdictioQ  ooncurrent  with  the  Courts  the  several  States,  or  the  Circut  Courts 
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tlie  United  States,  as  tbe  case  may  be.  dd.  And  in  odier  cases,  exdosiTe 
original  oognieanoe,  without  mentioning  any  other  Oourts,  either  Federal  or  State ; 
and  this  last  induda  all  dvil  causes  of  admiralty  and  maritime  jurisdictioii,  in- 
duding  certain  seizures  on  water,  **  saving  to  suit^  in  all  cases,  a common  law 
remedy,  where  the  common  law  is  competent  to  give  it and  a like  oognUaooe 
in  othOT  cases  of  seizure,  without  any  saving. 

In  the  first  class  of  cases,  as  I have  arranged  them,  the  jurisdiction  is  not  de- 
clared to  be  exclusive,  except  as  to  the  State  Courts ; and  there  is,  therefore,  an 
implied  exception  as  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Circuit  Courts  of  United 
States. 

In  the  second  class,  the  grant  is  not  declared  to  be  exdusive,  but  oonciBTeDt, 
and  the  jurisdiction  both  of  the  Courts  of  the  several  States  and  the  Circini 
Courts  of  the  United  States  is  excepted. 

In  the  third  class  there  is  no  exception  of  the  exdusivenees  as  to  either  the 
Courts  of  the  several  States  or  the  Circuit  Courts  of  the  United  States,  except 
as  to  the  common  law  remedy  in  the  first  branch  of  that  class,  and  witimt  that 
exception  as  to  the  other  branch. 

Bo  that,  in  the  third  class,  which  indudes  the  admiralty  and  maritime  jurisdio- 
tion,  there  is  no  exception,  except  that  of  the  common  law  remedy,  as  to  the  ex« 
clnsiveneas  of  the  original  jurisoiction  in  the  District  Courts.  It  is  absolute,  un- 
conditional, and  exdusive.  But  the  grant  of  exdusive  original  jurisdictioD  to 
the  District  Courts  does  not  exclude  the  appeUale  jurisdiction  of  the  Circuit 
Courts,  which  is  also  provided  for  in  the  2l8t  section  d the  same  act  This  aeMna 
to  me  condusive. 

Again ; as  to  all  other  matters  mentioned  in  the  tiiird  daas,  there  never  has 
been  any  doubt  as  to  the  jurisdiction  bdnw  exdusive  as  to  the  State  Courts. 
Why,  then,  is  it  not  exdusive  as  to  the  adminuty  and  maritime  jurisdiction  ? The 
same  language  is  used  as  to  all 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  (Judge  Marshall  delivering  the  opin- 
ion,) in  the  case  of  Slocum  vs.  Mayberry,  2 Wh^  R.,  9,  expresslv  d^ided  thd 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  Courts,  as  to  seizures  on  land  and  water,  is 
exclusive  of  the  Courts  of  the  several  States ; this  is  embraced  in  the  second 
branch  of  the  third  class  above.  In  the  case  of  Galston  vs.  Ho^  (3  Wbea.  R, 
246,)  the  option  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  is  put  beyond  all 
dispute.  The  Court  is  discussing  the  question  of  the  exdusive  jurisdiction  of 
the  United  States  Courts  m it  regards  the  State  Coarts,  and  declares  that  “ by 
the  judiciary  act  of  1789,  di.  20,  sec.  9,  the  District  Courts  are  invested  with  ex- 
clusive  original  cognizance  of  all  civil  causes  of  admiraltyTand  maritime  jurisdie- 
tion,  and  of  all  seuures  on  land  and  water,  and  of  all  suits  for  pmialties  and  for- 
feitures incurred  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States.” 

Similar  phraseology  is  used  in  the  11th  section  of  the  judiciary  act,  which  gpves 
the  Circait  Court  **  exclusive  conizance  of  all  crimes  and  offianses  co^izable 
under  the  authority  of  the  United  States,  except  where  this  act  otherww  pro- 
vides, or  the  laws  of  the  United  States  shall  otherwise  direct  ” — without  menuon- 
ing  ^e  State  Courts ; yet  no  one  has  ever  doubted  that  the  jurisdiction  hei^ 
given  was  exclusive  of  the  State  Courts.  See  also  let  Conklin's  Ad.,  349. 

The  opinion  (excepting  so  much  as  regards  the  efl^t  of  the  9^  section  of  the 
judiciary  act)  given  ny  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of  Ohio  in  the  case  above 
cited,  and  the  opinion  expressed  by  that  Court  in  the  case  of  Keating  vs.  Spaik, 
(3  Warden  A Smith's  Ohio  Rep.,!  do  not  apply  to  the  case  I am  considering,  al- 
though they  di&ay  exclusive  jurisaiction  in  rem.  to  the  United  States  Cou^  in 
admiralty  causes.  The  cases  in  which  those  opinimis  were  delivered  arose  and 
had  to  be  decided  under  the  act  of  Congress  of  the  26th  February,  1845,  (5  lit. 
and  B.,  726,)  which  applies  only  to  the  lakes  and  their  connecting  rivers,  and 
which  not  only  saves  the  common  law  remedy,  but  also  any  concurrent  remedy 
which  may  be  given  by  the  State  laws.” 

Ist  Let  ns  now  see  how  the  matter  standa  The  Courts  of  the  United  States 
have  cognizance  of  all  civil  causes  of  admiralty  and  maritime  jurisdiction,  and 
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have  it  exclusive  of  the  Courts  of  the  several  States,  except  as  to  the  common 
law  remedy. 

2d.  This  is  a civil  cause  of  admiralty  and  maritime  jurisdiction. 

3d.  The  libelant  has  a lien  given  by  the  general  maritime  law  of  the  United 
States ; it  is  as  much  a vest^  right  as  that  of  a mortgage.  It  is  a contract 
which  the  Legislature  of  a State  can  pass  no  law  to  impair.  (Bronson  vs.  Kin- 
zie,  1 How.  R.,  311.) 

4th.  The  party  having  this  lien  is  entitled  to  sue  in  the  United  States  Court, 
in  admiralty,  to  enforce  it.  This  right  is  given  by  the  laws  of  the  United  States. 
5th.  The  laws  of  the  United  States  are  supreme  over  State  laws. 

6th.  A State  law  comes  in  and  declares  that  the  party  having  this  lien  shall 
either  sue  in  the  State  Courts,  under  the  “ act  concerning  boats  and  vessels,”  or 
lose  his  lien. 

Can  it  be  possible  such  State  law  is  valid?  The  United  States  law  and  the 
State  law  cannot  both  be  enforced.  The  first  gives  the  party  a right  to  sue  in 
United  States  Courts,  and  there  to  establish  his  claim  and  obtain  the  enforcement 
of  his  lien  ; the  second  declares  that  if  he  does  not  sue  in  the  State  Court — that 
is,  if  he  sues  in  the  United  States  Court,  he  sliall  get  nothing. 

I refer  to  the  case  of  Shelby  vs.  Bacon,  et  al.,  (9  How.  11.,  69,  70,  71,)  to  show 
that  where  a person  has  a right  to  sue  in  the  Courts  of  the  United  States,  no 
State  law,  ana  the  proceedings  of  no  State  tribunal,  can  deprive  him  of  that 
ri^ht.  It  is  substantially  as  follows : — The  Bank  of  the  United  States,  after  ob- 
taining a charter  from  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  failed.  It  made  assignments 
of  its  assets  under  the  laws  of  that  State.  The  assignees,  according  to  those  laws, 
were  to  receive  and  collect  the  assets,  and  allow  debts  and  pay  creditors  ; all  under 
the  control  and  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  of  that  State.  If 
creditors  did  not  exhibit  their  claims  and  get  them  allowed,  they  obtained  no  part 
of  the  assets  of  the  bank. 

A creditor  who  resided  in  Kentucky  brought  suit  in  the  Circuit  Court  of  the 
United  States.  The  assigness  pleaded  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court.  The 
case  went  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  That  Court  held  that 
the  plaintiff,  as  a citizen  of  another  State,  had  a right  to  sue  in  the  Courts  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  State  law  couid  not  deprive  him  of  that  right.  The  Court 
says : — “ To  establish  this  claim  as  against  the  assignees,  the  complainant  has  a 
right  to  sue  in  the  Circut  Court,  (of  the  United  States,)  which  was  established 
chiefiy  for  the  benefit  of  non-residents.”  “ On  the  most  liberal  construction,  favor- 
able to  the  exercise  of  the  special  jurisdiction,  the  rights  of  the  plaintiff*,  in  this 
respect,  could  not,  against  his  consent,  be  drawn  into  it.”  “ Citizens  residing, 
perhaps,  in  a majority  of  the  States  of  the  Union,  are  debtors  or  creditors  of  the 
bank.  It  is  difficult  to  perceive  by  what  mode  of  procedure  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania can  obtain  and  exercise  an  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  the  rights  of  per- 
sons thus  situated.” 

It  appear  to  me  that  if  a person,  having  a lien  under  the  general  maritime  law, 
cannot  resort  to  this  Court — a Court  of  exclusive  jurisdiction  iii  admiralty  cases 
— because  of  the  provisions  of  the  State  laws  and  proceedings  under  them,  then 
the  whole  subject  is  reversed,  and  the  State  Courts  have  the  exclusive  jurisdiction ; 
and  in  that  way  the  entire  jurisdiction,  in  all  cases,  of  the  Courts  of  the  United 
States  might  be  absorbed  by  the  State  Courts.  I am  speaking  of  the  effect  of 
such  laws,  not  of  the  motives  or  intentions  of  the  Legislature  in  passing  them  ; 
for,  to  do  the  Legislature  of  Missouri  justice,  the  steamboat  laws  were  enacted 
some  sixteen  years  before  it  was  understood  that  the  United  States  Courts  had 
jurisdiction  of  cases  arising  out  of  our  inland  navigation  upon  the  public  rivers 
of  the  United  States. 

The  act  of  Congress,  section  9,  above  referred  to,  saves  to  suitors  the  right  of 
a common  law  remedy,  when  the  common  law  is  competent  to  give  it.  1 1 is  a 
common  law  remedy,  as  distinguished  from  a remedy  in  the  Admiralty  or  in 
Chancery. 

This  common  law  remedy  existed  before  the  constitution  and  act  of  1789,  and 
is,  by  the  latter,  sated,  noi  given.  (2  Brown’s  Civil  and  Admiralty  Law,  ill,  112.) 
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But  a common  law  remedy  is  a remedy  by  action  at  common  law,  and  is  not  a 
proceeding  in  rem.^  or  against  the  vessel  itself.  (Ibid,  and  note,  53  to  page  111.) 

Courts  of  common  law  do  not  proceed  inrem.  (Percival  vs.  Hickgr,  18  Johns. 
B , 292  ; Waring  vs.  Clarke,  5 How.  R.,  461 ; Clarke  vs.  New  Jersey  S^m 
Navigation  Company,  1 Story’s  R..  538-9 ; 1 Kent’s  Cora.,  378,  2d  edition.) 
Opinion  of  Mr.  Justice  Catron  in  Waring  vs.  Clarke,  supra.,  and  therefore  a pro- 
ceeding in  rcm.  cannot  be  a common  law  remedy. 

The  common  law  is  competent  to  give  a rem^y  in  many  cases  which  are  cas^ 
of  admiralty  and  maritime  jurisdiction.  Thus  a metrical  man  may  proceed  in 
admiralty  either  against  the  vessel  in  rem.,  or  against  the  owners  in  personam,  or 
against  the  master  in  personam.  He  has  also  his  remedy  at  common  law,  which 
would  be  an  action  of  debt  or  assumpsit  against  the  owners,  or  a like  action 
against  the  master  for  the  value  of  the  supplies  furnished. 

In  some,  if  not  all  cases  of  collision,  w'hcre  a party  injured  could  maintain  a 
suit  in  rem.  in  the  admiralty,  he  could  also  maintain  an  action  of  trespass  at  com- 
mon law.  (Percival  is.  Hickey,  supra.) 

So  an  action  of  trover  will  lie  in  many  cases  of  a wrongful  dispossession  of 
vessels,  although  there  is  a remedy  also  in  the  admiralty. 

Why  are  suitors,  not  suing  in  the  admiralty  but  in  the  State  Courts,  limited  to 
a common  law  remedy,  and  are  not  authorized  to  proceed  in  rem.  7 

The  proceedings  against  ships  and  vessels  affect  the  citizens  and  subjects  of 
foreign  nations,  as  well  us  the  citizens  of  the  several  States ; and  it  is  imi)orlant 
that  the  principles  and  rules  for  determining  rights  and  injuries,  and  the  courts  to 
administer  them,  should  be  those  known  to  the  law  of  nations ; and  those  princi- 
ples and  rules  should  be  uniform  throughout  the  United  States — so  also  of  the 
remedies. 

If  the  courts  and  officers,  including  justices  of  the  peace  and  constables,  of  the 
several  States  can  proceed  in  rem.  against  the  vessels  of  other  States,  so  they  can 
against  foreign  ships  and  vessels,  and  thus  ships  would  be  seized,  voyages  would 
be  broken  up,  the  United  States  involved  in  difficulties  and  reclamations  with 
foreign  nations ; a multiplicity  of  laws,  rules,  and  proceedings,  contradictory  and 
inconsistent  with  each  other,  lu  the  several  States,  be  introduced ; and  thus  the 
exclusive  right  and  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  over  our  foreign  relations, 
and  over  the  commerce  and  navigation  of  the  United  States,  both  foreign  and 
domestic,  would  be  interfered  with  and  rendered  impracticable.  And  the  States 
themselves  would  soon  get  into  conflicts  of  jurisdiction  and  laws,  and  resort  to 
laws  retaliatory  and  vexatious  upon  the  shipping  of  each  other,  as  was  the  case 
before  the  adoption  of  the  federal  constitution. 

It  must  be  remembered  also,  that  the  navigable  rivers  of  the  United  States  arc 
not  the  exclusive  property  of  any  State  or  States,  but  are  common  to  all.  (Ben- 
edict’s Ad.,  114.)  And  that  vessels  navigating  those  rivers  are  enrolled  and  li- 
censed by  the  United  States,  and  that  such  license  imports  full  power  and  author- 
ity to  navigate  them ; and  no  other  authority  is  necessary. 

In  relation  to  the  authority  of  the  United  States  Courts  and  the  State  Courts 
in  admiralty  cases,  see  the  Spartan,  J Wares’  Reps.,  147.)  Certain  lo^s  rf  ma- 
Tiogany,  (2  Sumner’s  Reps.,  592.)  Wall  i5.  the  Royal  Saxon,  (2  American  Law 
Register,  324.)  (I  Uaggart’s  Ad.  R.,  298.)  The  Flora  vs.  the  Globe,  (Ameri- 
can Law  Journal  for  Februarj',  1851.) 

I do  not  find  any  reported  case  in  which  is  satisfactorily  discussed  and  decided 
the  question  how  liir,  under  the  9th  section  of  tlie  judiciary  act,  the  Courts  of  the 
several  States  have  jurisdiction  to  proceed  in  rem.  against  ships  and  other  vessels 
enrolled  or  registeretl  and  licensed  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States.  I find 
cases  decided,  which  arose  under  the  act  of  1846,  extending  a quasi  admiralty  ju- 
risdiction to  the  lakes  and  their  connecting  rivers ; which  are,  as  already  shown, 
not  applicable  to  the  commerce  and  navigation  on  other  rivers.  Some  other 
cases  speak  of  a concurrent  remedy  at  common  law,  and  say  that  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Courts  of  the  United  States  is  not  exclusive. 

This  is  all  true,  because  the  common  law  remedies  are  saved ; but  they  do  not 
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diseasB  the  legality  of  a proceedii^  in  the  State  Courts  in  rem*t  and  how  thr  it  Is 
affected  by  tl^  9th  section  of  the  judiciary  act 

It  was  said  in  the  case  of  the  ship  Robert  Fulton,  (1  Payne’s  Bep.,  420,)  that 
under  the  law  of  New  York,  a somewhat  similar  statute  to  that  of  Missouri,  the 
State  Courts  proceed  in  rem.,  and  have  a concurrent  jurisdiction.  After  a most 
careful  and,  I may  say,  la^rious  investigation  of  the  subject,  I cannot  discover 
on  what  principle  that  opinion  can  be  maintained.  The  Court  merdy  says  : — 

**  That  the  State  tribunals  bad  authority  also  to  enforce  the  lien  (g^ven  by  the 
statute  of  New  York)  in  the  present  case,  is  very  certain,  from  the  express  pro- 
visions of  the  law  (of  New  York.)  There  was,  then,  a concurrent  jurisdiction 
in  ibn  two  Courts,  and  the  proceedings  under  the  State  authority  were,  in  the 
nature  of  proceedings,  in  rem” 

Now,  with  the  greatest  respect  for  the  opinions  of  the  learned  judjge  who  de- 
livered the  above  opinion,  it  appears  to  me  that  the  concurrent  juriraiction  mi 
fum.  of  the  United  States  and  State  Courts  cannot  depend  on  the  statutes  of  the 
State,  but  on  those  of  the  United  States. 

Let  us  examine  carefully  and  critically  the  language  used  in  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  and  also  that  used  in  the  9th  section  of  the  judiciary  aei 
It  will  md  us  in  the  investigation. 

The  Constitution  declares  that  the  judicial  power  shall  extend  to  all  cases  of 
admiralty  and  maritime  jurisdiction.”  The  9tb  section  of  the  act  declares  that 
**  the  District  Court  of  the  United  States  shall  have  exclusive  original  cognizance 
of  all  dvil  causes  of  admiralty  and  maritime  jurisdiction.”  Saving  to  suitors, 
hi  all  cases,  the  right  of  a common  law  remedy  where  the  common  law  b compe- 
tent to  give  it.” 

It  has  been  said  that,  perhaps,  there  has  never  been  in  tlie  United  States  a law 
more  carefully  and  ably  digested  than  that  of  1789.  In  thb  opinion  I folly  con- 
cur. It  has  remained  almost  untouched  for  sixty-seven  years.  It  originated  in 
the  Senate,  which  then  possessed  men  of  eminent  ability,  several  of  whom  were 
dbtingubhed  members  of  the  Federal  Convention.  Oliver  Ellsworth,  afterwards 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  was  chairman  of  the 
committee  to  whom  the  subject  was  referred,  and  who  is  said  to  have  prepared 
the  bill 

Observe,  the  only  exception  to  the  exclusive  cognizance  is,  not  a remedy  in  the 
common  law  CourtSy  but  a common  law  remedy.  The  remedy  is  to  be  the  common 
law  remedyy  no  matter  in  what  State  Court  it  may  be  sought,  or  what  may  be  the 
system  under  which  the  court  may  proceed.  There  is  abo  a quali&cation  of  thb 
saving  of  a common  law  remedy,  it  can  be  only  in  a case  **  where  the  common 
law  is  competent  to  give  it”  Thb  qualification  was  doubtless  intended  to  cot 
off  new  remedies  whi^  might  be  devi^,  but  which  were  unknown  to  the  com- 
mon bw.  For,  if  the  common  law  was  not  competent  to  give  the  remedy  sought, 
then  the  party  could  not  resort  to  any  other,  but  must  sue  in  the  United  States 
Court  in  Admiralty.  A suitor  cannot  therefore  say  a common  law  remedv  b 
saved  to  me,  and  if  there  be  none  to  effect  my  object,  (the  seizure  of  a vessel,)  I 
can  use  any  the  Legblature  may  have  devised  for  ray  case.” 

What,  then,  b the  common  law  remedy  spoken  of  in  the  9th  section?  In  my 
judgment,  it  can  be  onlv  common  law  actions — actions  of  debt,  assumpsit,  caae^ 
trespass,  trover,  Ac.,  as  known  and  practiced  at  the  common  law.  Such  are  the 
only  common  law  remedies  then,  or  indeed  now  known ; and  these,  in  many  cases, 
are  proper  remedies,  and  such  as  the  common  law  is  competent  to  give.  But  a 
proceeoing  by  bill  in  equity  b unknown  as  a common  law  remedy,  and  a proceed- 
ing in  rem.  is  unknown  as  a common  law  remedy.  What  lawyer  ever  Knew  or 
beand  of  a proceeding  in  rem,  as  a common  law  remedy  ? Even  the  actions  of 
detinue  and  replevin  have  in  them  nothing  of  the  nature  of  proceedings  in  rem. 
Each  requires  a plaintiff  and  defendant  who  are  jxrsons,  and  the  judgments  bind 
no  one  but  parties  and  privies.  True,  a proceeding  tn  rem,  may  he  used  in  com- 
mon law  courts  of  the  States,  but  in  all  such  cases  it  b ^ven  by  statute^  or  b a 
proceeding  under  the  civil  law.  And  the  fact  that  it  is  given  by  statute,  and  did 
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not  exist  before  the  statute  which  gave  it,  in  States  where  the  oommon  law  pre- 
vails, shows  that  it  had  no  existence  as  a remedy  at  the  common  law.  I do  not 
speak  of  modifications  and  improvements  of  actions  at  common  law,  which  may 
^ubtless  be  made  by  the  Legislature,  and  still  be  within  the  meaning  of  the  9th 
section,  but  the  proceeding  in  rem»  is  given  originally  and  entirely  by  statutes, 
where  it  exists  in  common  law  courts,  a^  is  not  merely  modified  and  improved. 

When  a court  has  jurisdiction  to  proceed  in  rem.,  and  does  so  proceed,  its  judg* 
ments  are  binding  and  conclusive  on  the  whole  world,  and  this  is  so  whether  the 
•tribunal  be  foreign  or  domestic.  The  Mary^  (9  Ora’s  R.,  126.) 

Not  so  with  judgments  at  common  law ; they  bind  only  parties  and  privies. 

If  the  State  Courts  can  have  jurisdiction  in  admiralty  cases  conferred  on  tbsn 
by  State  statutes  to  proceed  in  rem.,  so  they  can  to  proceed  in  eoui^,  and  this 
would  constitute  them,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  Courts  of  Admimt^ ; and 
this  jurisdiction  can  b^  and  in  many  cases  i^  given  the  State  laws  to  justices 
of  the  peace  and  to  constables,  as  their  ministerial  officers.  If  there  is  an  aver- 
age of  fifty  counties  to  each  State,  and  twenty  justices  of  the  peace  to  each  county, 
we  should  then  have  in  these  United  States  thirty-one  thousand  Courts  of  ad- 
miralty and  maritime  jurisdiction,  to  say  nothing  of  the  Courts  of  Record.  These 
courts,  proceeding  against  and  seizing  and  selling  vessels  of  foreign  nations,  and 
those  of  sister  States,  and  although  they  would  have  all  the  powers  of  Courts  of 
Admiralty,  yet  they  would,  in  but  few  instances,  proceed  according  to  the  mari- 
time law,  which  is  part  of  the  law  of  nations,  nor  according  to  acts  of  Congress, 
(for  Congress  can  pass  no  law  regulating  proceedings  in  tne  State  Courts,)  but 
they  would  proceed  according  to  the  statutes  of  the  several  States,  and  usages 
that  would  there  prevail— each  State  having  a different  system.  The  effect  of 
this  must  be,  it  appears  to  me,  to  embroil  the  United  States  with  foreign  nations, 
and  the  several  States  with  each  other,  and  to  produce  retaliatory  laws  and  pro- 
ceedings, and  endless  confiict,  uncertainty,  and  mischief.  And  this,  I repeat,  would 
render  nugatory  the  provisions  of  the  9th  section  of  the  judiciary  act  of  1789, 
and  the  power  of  Congress  to  regulate  commerce  (and  navigation  as  incident 
thereto)  with  foreign  nations  and  among  the  several  States.  If  1 am  ri^ht  in 
the  views  above  expressed,  there  can  be  no  concurrent  jurisdiction  in  rent,  m ad- 
miralty cases  between  the  United  States  Courts  and  the  Courts  of  the  several 
States. 

1 do  not,  however,  consider  the  proceeding  in  the  State  Courts  of  Miasourl 
against  boats  and  vessels  as  strictly  a proceeding  in  rem.  It  is,  it  appears  to  me, 
a proceeding  devised  for  suing  the  owners ; but  instead  of  using  the  name  of  the 
owner  it  uses  that  of  the  boat.  In  some  cases,  arising  under  toe  act,  a judgment 
is  rendered  against  the  boat  for  the  demand  of  the  plaintiff  only,  execution  there- 
upon issues,  and  only  enough  is  collected  to  pay  the  plaintiff’s  judgment  and  costs, 
and  there  is  consequently  nothing  to  distribute  among  other  erraitors  or  claim- 
ants. In  no  case  can  cr^itors,  material  men,  and  others,  although  having  valid 
liens,  intervene  and  have  their  claims  adjudicated  and  ^t  any  part  of  the  pro- 
ceeds, unless  the  contract  for  supplies,  &c.,  was  made  within  this  State,  and  the 
boat  at  the  time  navigating  this  State.  (James  v$.  the  Pawnee,  19  Mo.  R.,  517.) 
So  I presume  it  would  be  as  to  the  other  contracts,  and  as  to  injuries  specified  in 
the  act  Such  proceedings  do  not  look  much  like  proceedings  in  admiralty,  or 
proceedings  in  rem.  See  the  opinion  of  this  Court  in  the  case  of  the  Henrietta. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  I could  not  give  to  those  proceedings  the  effect  which  is 
given  to  proceedings  strictly  in  rem. 

I am,  therefore,  of  opinion  that  the  material  man  who  has  a lien  under  the 
general  maritime  law  of  the  United  States,  has  a right  to  enforce  that  lien  by  a 
suit  in  the  United  States  Court ; and  that  the  State  law  and  proceed!]^  under 
it,  given  in  evidence  in  this  case,  do  not  deprive  him  of  that  right.  (The  bark 
Chusan,  2 Story’s  Rep.,  462 ; certain  logs  of  maho^y,  2 Sum.  R.,  592.)  But 
how  is  it  with  the  material  man  who  has  no  lien  under  the  general  maritime  law, 
but  has  a lien  under  the  State  law  ? 

The  subject  is  not  without  its  difficultieB ; but  I think  that  as  the  lien  is  given 
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by  tbe  State  law,  the  State  law  most  divest  it.  If  he  takes  under  the  State  law 
he  mnst  hold  under  the  State  law.  He  takes  his  lien  subject  to  all  the  provisions 
for  divesting  it  contained  in  State  laws  passed  anterior  to  his  lien.  He  takes  it 
cum  (mere.  (Bronson  xs,  Kenzie  and  anotner,  1 How.  R.,  311 ; tbe  bark  Chusan, 

2 Story’s  R.,  462.)  The  statute  which  gives  the  lien — and  which  is  the  only  law 
which  gives  him  a lien — provide  for  certain  judicial  proceedings  by  which  the 
vessel  may  be  sold  and  the  lien  divested.  The  13th  section  of  the  act  conoem< 
ing  boats  and  vessels,”  pig.  Laws  of  Mo.,  1845,  p.  183,)  declares  that  when 
any  boat  or  vessel  shall  be  sold  under  the  11th  section  of  this  act,  the  officer 
making  the  sale  shall  execute  to  the  purchaser  a bill  of  sale  therefor,  and  such 
boat  or  vessel  shall,  in  the  hands  of  the  purchaser  and  his  assigns,  be  free  and 
discharged  from  all  previous  liens  and  claims  under  this  act” 

^ What  the  law  rave,  the  law  hath  taken  away.  The  libelant  cannot  comply 
his  tien  is  divested  by  the  same  same  law  and  the  same  authority  which  gave  it 

DRAFT  DRAWN  ON  HOUSE  IN  SAN  FRANOlkCO  ‘^PAYABLE  IN  GOLD  DUST.” 

In  Superior  Court,  (New  York  city,)  October  13th,  1856.  Ambrose  Lanfear 
XM.  Albeit  Priest 

In  October,  1850,  Albert  Priest,  of  the  city  of  New  York,  executed  a draft 
for  five  thousand  dollars  upon  Henry  M.  Nagler,  of  San  Francisco,  payable  to 
the  order  of  Ward  & Price,  bankers  in  New  York.  Inserted  in  tbe  draft  were 
these  words : ” Payable  in  raid  dust,  at  sixteen  dollars  per  ounce.”  Immediately 
upon  receiving  it.  Ward  A Prioe  transferred  the  draft,  by  indorsement,  to  Am- 
brose Lanfear,  a banker  in  New  Orleans,  who  forwarded  it  to  his  agents  in  San 
Francisco,  who  presented  it  for  acceptance,  and  it  was  accepted.  Subsequently 
it  was  protested  for  non-payment,  and,  after  protest,  was  returned  to  Mr. 
Lanfear. 

The  indorsers  of  the  draft.  Ward  & Price,  after  it  was  protested  and  returned 
to  BCr.  Lanfear,  visited  San  Francisco,  where  they  rema  ned  for  a considerable 
length  of  time.  Mr.  Priest’s  agents  in  California  were  the  Messrs.  McAllister, 
who  made  two  payments  to  Mr.  Ward  upon  the  draft  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Priest, 
amounting  to  a little  more  than  three  thousand  dollars.  These  payments  were 
transmitted  by  Mr.  Ward  to  Mr.  Lanfear.  Neither  Ward  k Price,  or  either  of 
them,  were  the  authorized  agents  of  Mr.  Lanfear  to  collect  or  receive  money  on 
the  draft 

In  the  latter  part  of  1851  Mr.  Ward  left  San  Francisco  for  the  mines.  Pre- 
vious to  his  departure,  he  called  upon  McAllister,  and  informed  him  that  Mr. 
Lanfear  was  owner  and  holder  of  the  draft,  and  requested  him  to  forward  the 
balance  due  thereon  to  him  (Lanfear)  at  New  Orleans,  which  McAllister  agreed 
to  do. 

Some  days  later,  however,  the  balance  was  paid  by  Mr.  McAllister  to  Mr. 
Firumi  (of  the  firm  of  Ward  k Price,)  who  retained  the  money,  and  it  never 
nmdmd  Mr.  Lanfear.  Iianfear  brought  his  action  against  Mr.  Priest  for  this 
balaiMy. 

As  matter  of  law,  the  judge  decided  that  inasmuch  as , the  draft  was  payable 
in  gold  dust,  it  was  a simple  contract,  and  not  a bill  of  exchange ; and,  therefore, 
was  not  negotiable.  That  not  bein^  negotiable,  payments  to  Ward  A Price,  or 
either  of  tMm,  went  towards  the  extinguishment  of  the  draft,  unless  notice  of  its 
transfer  had  b^  given  to  Priest  previous  to  such  payments.  That  if  this  notice 
was  in  fact  given  to  McAlister,  the  agent  of  Priest,  it  was  sufficient  notice  to 
" Priest ; and  that  in  this  event,  the  payment  to  Price  by  McAlister,  subseq^nt 
to  the  notice  given  by  Ward,  could  not  prejudice  the  claim  of  Mr.  Lanfear.  That 
if  tbe  jury  believed  the  testimony,  the  plaintiff  was  entitled  to  recover  the  face 
of  the  draft  and  interest,  less  the  two  payments  to  Mr.  Ward ; but  was  not  en- 
titled to  damages  for  nonpayment  or  protest 

The  jury  found  for  plaintiff. 
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DEBTOR  AND  ORBDITOB — ASSIGNMENTS. 

In  tbe  Supreme  Coart  of  Ohio.  Before  Ranney,  Chief  Jastioe,  Bartley,  Swaii» 
and  Brinkerhoff,  Jastices.  James  N.  Dickson,  el  dl,^  rs.  L.  & S.  Bawson,  el  dL, 
Chancery. 

Bannet,  C.  J.,  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  Coart  Held — 

1.  An  assignment  of  property  by  an  insolvent  debtor  to  certain  creditors  of 
his,  for  the  purpose  of  ])aying  debts  due  to  them,  and  also  other  preferred  credit- 
ors, is  within  the  provisions  of  the  third  section  of  the  act  of  March  14, 1838, 
(Swan’s  Stat.,  717,)  and  enure  to  the  benefit  of  all  the  creditors  of  the  assignor. 

2.  It  is  immaterial  whether  such  assignment  is  made  for  the  benefit  of  the  pre- 
ferred creditor,  not  being  an  assignee,  or  to  indemnify  the  surety  of  the  assignor 
to  such  creditor. 

3.  In  either  case  the  assignment  secures  the  debt,  and  entitles  the  creditor  to 
compel  an  application  of  the  fund  to  its  payment. 

4.  The  character  and  legal  efieot  of  such  an  assignment  is  determined  at  the 
time  it  is  made,  and  is  not  changed  by  the  fact  that  the  property  assigned  turns 
out  to  be  no  mote  than  sufficient  to  pay  the  assignees. 

5.  If,  at  the  time  it  is  made  and  accepted,  it  subjects  the  assignee  to  account 
to  any  other  creditor  of  the  assignor,  the  assignment  is  in  trust,  and  tbe  assignee 
a trustee  within  the  meaning  of  that  act  D^ree  accordingly. 

CONTRACTS— GUARANTY  AND  ORIGINAL  CONTRACT. 

Plaintiff  having  agreed  with  S and  P,  who  were  mail  contractors,  to  keep 
their  drivers  and  horses  at  a stipulated  sum  per  annum,  payable  quarterly ; and 
during  the  last  quarter,  on  their  becoming  insolvent,  having  refu^  to  continue 
the  performance  of  his  contract  without  securiW ; thereupon  defendant,  at  the 
request  of  S and  P,  wrote  to  plaintiff,  saying,  “ I will  sec  you  paid  for  this  quar- 
ter, as  their  time  then  expires,  payable  when  due  in  Alabama  bank  notes.”  Plain> 
tiff  kept  the  drivers  and  horses  until  the  expiration  of  the  quarter,  and  the  agmit 
of  S and  P afterwards  closed  their  account,  by  giving  tbe  note  of  the  surviving 
partner,  payable  one  day  after  date ; which  was  filed  as  a claim  against  the  es- 
tate of  tne  deceased  partner.  Heldy  that  defendant’s  promise  was  not  a guaran- 
ty, but  an  original  undertaking,  upon  a new  and  sufficient  consideration  which, 
upon  its  acceptance  by  plaintiff,  discharged  the  debt  of  S and  P,  and  bound  de- 
fendant to  pay,  at  the  expiration  of  the  quarter,  in  Alabama  bank  notes.  Joll^ 
vs.  Walker’s  Administrators,  Supreme  Court  of  Alabama. 

OONTBACTS — MUTUAL  MISTAKE  OP  PACT  DOES  NOT  APPECT  VALIDITY — CONCEALMENT 
OF  IMMATERIAL  FACT  NO  FRAUD. 

If  the  parties  to  a pending  suit,  under  the  mistaken  impression  that  the  costs 
have  been  adjudged  against  tbe  defendant,  enter  into  a verbal  contract,  by  whidi 
the  plaintiff  binds  himself  to  pay  the  costs  in  the  first  instance,  and  the  defendant 
promises  to  repay  them,  and  also  to  pav  the  note  on  which  the  suit  is  founded, 
and  which  he. admits  to  be  just,  in  good  accounts  due  the  first  day  of  January 
next  thereafter,  tbe  promise  is  binding,  and  its  validity  is  not  affected  by  tbe  mis- 
take ; and  if  the  plaintiff,  on  the  verl^  agreement  lieing  afterwards  i^uoed  to 
writing,  fails  to  inform  the  defendant  of  the  mistake,  and  conceals  fh>m  him  the 
Ihct  (which  he  had  himself  discovered,  and  of  which  he  knew  the  defendant  was 
still  ignorant,)  that  he  had  been  compelled  to  take  a non-suit,  this  does  not  amount 
to  Ihiud,  nor  enable  the  defendant  to  avoid  the  written  contract  Eastman  vs. 
Hobbs,  Supreme  Court  of  Alabama. 

damages — IN  CASES  OF  COLU8ION  WHEN  BOTH  VESSELS  ARM  IN  FAULT. 

The  general  rule  of  the  common  law  is,  that  if  both  vessels  are  in  fault,  neither 
can  recover  damages  for  injuries  caused  bj  the  collision ; but  this  rule  applies 
only  to  faults  which  opmted  directly  and  immediately  to  produce  the  oolumon. 
Owners  of  steamboat  Famer  FS-  McCrair* 
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The  inoDey  pressure  has  been  felt,  more  or  less  severely,  throughout  all  parts 
of  the  country,  and  there  is  no  prospect  of  any  amelioration  until  after  the  open- 
ing of  the  new  year.  There  was  a partial  relaxation  during  the  first  two  weeks 
in  December,  but  nothing  like  returning  ease  has  been  realized  in  any  quarter. 
This  is  owing  in  part  to  the  high  rates  of  interest  paid  for  capital  in  the  money 
centers  of  Europe,  and  especially  in  France  and  England.  The  balance  due 
^road  upon  the  difference  in  value  between  our  imports  and  exports  has  been 
liquidated,  and  much  of  the  capital  borrowed  from  thence  returned  ; in  addition 
to  this,  large  advances  have  been  made  upon  consignments  of  foreign  fabrics,  so 
that  Uiere  has  not  been  a period  for  many  years  when  America  owed  less  to  Eu- 
rope than  at  present 

Trade  in  our  large  cities  has  been  more  active  than  expected,  especially  in  dry 
goods  for  export  and  for  the  spring  consumption.  About  6,000  bales  of  brown 
drills  were  sold  at  New  York  for  China  and  other  East  India  markets  at  8^  c. ; 
and  1,000  bales  of  heavy  sheetings  at  c.,  and  1,500  bales  of  light  sheetings  at 
7^  c.,  for  South  American  and  other  markets.  In  prints,  lawns,  and  other  do- 
mestic fabrics  for  the  Southern,  Western,  and  Southwestern  districts,  there  has 
been  more  activity.  In  other  branches  of  trade  there  has  been  the  usual  busi- 
ness, and  the  prospect  for  the  new  year  is  brighter  than  before  the  election. 

The  Erie  Canal  closed  on  the  12th  of  December,  shutting  in  a eonsiderabls 
amount  of  produce  on  the  way,  but  not  greatly  disappointing  any  of  the  for- 
warders. The  railroads  have  all  increased  their  facilities  for  carrying  freight, 
and  a very  active  business  is  anticipated  throughout  the  winter  months.  The 
stock  of  cereals  at  the  seaboard,  although  underrated  by  speculators,  is  not  as 
large  as  usual  after  a full  harvest,  owing  to  the  steady  demand  for  export.  It  is 
larger  in  flour  and  Indian  corn  than  in  wheat,  and  as  the  railroads  can  bring 
more  than  sufficient  for  the  local  consumption,  a light  export  trade  may  be  car- 
ried on  throughout  the  season. 

We  gave  some  time  since  the  details  of  a series  of  forgeries  perpetrated  by 
Huntington  of  New  York.  He  has  recently  been  upon  trial  for  that  offense,  and 
his  counsel  miters  a plea  of  insanity  I Further  frauds  have  come  to  light  in  va- 
rious parts  of  the  country  since  the  stringency  in  the  money  market  commenced. 
Most  of  these  date  their  banning  a long  time  ago,  and  contain  nothing  new 
either  in  manner  or  principle.  Some  have  argued  that  the  Americans  are  a 
gullible  race,  but  the  developments  of  similar  cases  of  breach  of  confidence  in 
botii  France  and  England  have  kept  pace  with  the  discoveries  here.  So  long  as 
eonfidenoe  is  Deoessary  to  the  prosecution  of  business,  it  will  be  occasionally 
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riolated,  and  the  most  watchful  jealousy  cannot  prevent  it  this  side  of  the  mil- 
lenium. 

Since  our  last  Issue  Congress  has  assembled,  and  the  report  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  upon  the  state  of  the  national  finances  has  been  published.  It 
is  a very  elaborate  and,  in  many  respects,  a very  able  document.  It  opens  with 
a statement  of  the  receipts  into  the  treasury  during  the  year  ending  June  30th, 
1856,  which  amounted  to  873,918,141  46,  exceeding  the  estimates  of  the  last 
annual  report  by  $5,999,407  20,  or  in  round  numbers  about  six  million  dollars. 
The  receipts  were  divided  as  follows : for  customs,  $64,022,863  60 ; for  public 
lands,  $8,917,644  93  ; and  from  miscellaneous  sources,  $977,633  03.  The  ex- 
penditures for  the  year  were  $72,948,792  02,  divided  as  follows : for  civil  and 
diplomatic  expenses,  $25,274,330  99  ; for  interior,  pensions,  and  Indians, 
$3,872,826  64  ; for  war  department,  $16,948,196  89 ; for  navy,  $14,077,047  12  ; 
and  for  redemption  of  the  public  debt,  $12,776,390  38.  The  balance  in  the 
treasury  on  the  1st  of  July,  1856,  was  $19,901,325  46. 

The  total  imports  for  the  year  ending  June  30th,  1856,  were  $314,639,942, 
and  the  total  exports,  $326,964,918,  showing  an  excess  of  exports  over  imports 
of  $12,325,066.  In  both  totals  are  included  the  shipments  of  specie  and  bullion. 
Both  the  imports  and  exports  are  larger  than  ever  before  recorded  in  the  history 
of  the  country,  as  will  appear  from  the  following  comparison : — 


Tear  endiog  Jane  80.  Imports  E^>orta, 

1882 |212.»46,447  $209,688,866 

1888 267.970,642  230,976,187 

1864 808,780.968  278,241,064 

1866 261,882,960  275,156.846 

1866 814,689,942  826,964,918 


This  is  a very  gratifying  exhibit,  and  is  far  beyond  the  most  sanguine  esti- 
mates. 

The  Secretary  repeats  the  recommendations  of  his  former  reports  in  relation 
to  a modification  of  the  tariff,  urging  the  reduction  of  the  rates  of  duty,  and  the 
extension  of  the  free  list  to  include  raw  materials  used  in  manufacturing.  He 
would  not  confine  the  free  list  to  raw  materials  not  produced  in  this  country,  but 
argues  that  **  there  are  several  articles  partially  produced  in  this  country,  but 
not  sufiScient  to  meet  the  demand,  which  might  be  admitted  to  free  entry  without 
prejudice  to  any  home  interest ; and  among  them  are  wool,  silk,  bides,  &c.”  The 
argument  in  favor  of  admitting  all  grades  of  foreign  wo(d  to  free  entry  is  quite 
extended,  embodying  many  important  facts,  and  appears  to  us  to  be  perfectly 
unanswerable.  The  report  contains  explanations  of  a long  series  of  statistical 
tables,  compiled  to  furnish  information  called  for  by  certain  resolutions  passed  at 
the  last  session  of  Congress,  some  of  which  we  shall  hereafter  transfer  to  our 

One  of  these  tables  is  designed  to  show  that  the  production  of  iron  and  sted 
in  this  country  has  increased  in  a greater  ratio  than  the  population  and  consump- 
tkm ; and  from  this  the  Secretary  argues  that  the  country  will  be  able  ere  loi^ 
not  only  to  supply  itself  with  these  necessaries,  but  also  to  export  them  to  for- 
eign countries. 

The  statement  of  the  tonnage  engaged  in  the  foreign  and  coasting  trade  of  the 
United  States  shows  a decrease  from  the  statement  given  last  year  of  340,349 
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tons,  owing  to  a stricter  examination  of  the  retams,  and  the  striking  out  of  ves- 
sels which  have  been  lost  or  sold  to  foreigners. 

One  of  the  most  striking  passages  in  Uie  report  is  the  illustration  of  the  effect 
of  free  trade  with  the  British  North  American  Provinces,  as  shown  by  the  in- 
crease of  that  branch  of  our  commerce  under  the  reciprocity  treaty.  In  1853, 
the  imports  from  the  Provinces  were  $7,560,718,  and  the  exports  of  American 
produce  to  the  Provinces,  $7,404,087  ; while  in  1866  the  imports  had  increased 
to  $21,310,421,  and  the  exports  to  $22,714,697. 

He  urges  a revision  of  the  revenue  laws,  so  as  to  avoid  the  present  disputes, 
and  the  constant  litigation  between  importers  and  the  government. 

The  Secretary  alludes  to  his  former  reports  upon  the  substitution  of  coin  for 
bank-notes  of  the  smaller  denominations,  but  sees  no  method  of  producing  uni- 
formity in  the  several  States  upon  this  subject,  except  by  the  slow  process  of  a 
corrected  public  sentiment,  unless  the  Constitution  should  be  so  amended  as 
to  give  Congress  the  power  to  prohibit  and  restrain  the  use  of  small  bank- 
notes. 

In  regard  to  the  mode  of  fixing  the  amount  to  be  collected,  the  Secretary  con- 
siders the  comparative  advantages  of  specific  and  ad  valorem  duties,  and  of  home 
and  foreign  valuation,  and  decides  in  favor  of  the  present  system  as,  on  the  wholoj 
the  most  desirable.  He  recommends,  for  convenience  and  as  a simplification  of 
our  system,  the  placing  of  all  manufactures  of  silk,  wool,  hemp,  flax,  and  cotton 
into  one  schedule  and  at  one  rate  of  duty.  He  alludes  approvingly,  in  this  con- 
nection, to  a scheme  (not  original  with  him)  for  averaging  the  cost  of  goods 
abroad  for  three  or  four  years  previous  to  the  importation,  and  charging  the 
duty  upon  such  value,  instead  of  the  actual  value  at  the  date  of  shipment  This 
plan  is  simply  impracticable,  and  there  is  little  danger  of  its  ever  being  adopted 
by  our  government 

He  recommends  that  the  act  of  1846,  in  relation  to  the  importers’  declaration 
of  the  foreign  value,  be  made  applicable  to  all  imported  goods,  whether  imported 
by  the  purchaser  or  the  producer  or  manufacturer. 

The  Secretary  gives  the  total  par  value  of  national.  State,  city,  and  corporate 
bonds  and  stocks  throughout  the  Union,  at  $1,407,518,894,  of  which  only 
#202,922,937  are  held  abroad  or  owned  by  foreigners.  The  system  of  requiring 
limthly  8euiement8"fr0^airacc^tiDgliDd  dtsbuKtng  officers,  has  worked  suo* 
ceeaftiUy,  and  the  Secretary  may  well  be  pardoned  for  the  complacent  manner  in 
which  be  alludes  to  it  On  the  whole,  the  condition  of  the  country  is  highly 
proq»eroo8,  and  the  state  of  our  national  finances  may  well  challeoge  the  admira- 
tioc  of  Europe. 

The  gold  receipts  from  Oalifomia  show  no  diminution.  The  following  is  the 
bnainesB  at  the  United  States  Assay  Office,  at  New  York,  continued  from  our 
iMt:— 


DSFOSm  AT  THB  AMAT  OmOB,  BBW  TOBB,  VOB  TBB  MOMTB  OT  BOVBMBXB. 


Gold.  SilTor.  Totol. 

Fbreign  eoim.. $8,000  00  $2,600  00  $6,600  Of 

Foreign  bullion 1,600  00  800  00  S.SOO  00 

DomMOcbullioo 1,616,600  00  12,700  00  1,628,200  00 

Tdtal  deposiU. $1,620,000  00  $16,000  00  $1,686,000  00 
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Deposits  payable  in  ban 1,610,000  OO 

Deposits  payable  in  coin 26,000  00 

Gold  ban  sUmped 1,760,668  04 


The  depoaits  at  the  Philadelphia  Mint  in  November  were  8147,680,  and  the 
eoinage  8140,674.  The  denominations  of  coins  on  hand  at  the  Mint  were  aa 
lEollows : — 


•OLD. 

Double  eagles 1716,000  00 

Eagles. 60,490  00 

Halfeagles 11,016  00 

Quarter-eagles 110,026  00 

Three  dolli^  pieces. . 21,042  00 

Dollan 176,828  00 

Ban 8,069  84 


$1,088,769  84 

Total  amount  of  balance  on  hand. 

The  following  are  the  operations  of 
month  of  November : — 


BILTUU 


Ban $7,167  67 

Dollan 10,788  00 

HalfdolUn 864,878  00 

Quarter-dollan 481,267  76 

Dimes ••••••  24,848  60 

Half  dimes 27.64  1 40 

Three-cent  pieces  . . . 29,668  07 

Gents 761  26 


$886,898  74 


$1,976,168  68 

Branch  Mint  at  New  Orleans  for  the 


SOLD  narosiTs. 


California  gold $18,722  00 

Gold  from  other  sources 2,846  00 


Total  gold  deposits $16,167  0$ 


« StLYBE  DEPOSITS. 


Silver  parted  from  California  gold  $57  41 

Silver  from  other  sources 48,216  66 


Total  silver  deposits 


48,278  07 


Total  gold  and  silver  deposits $69,840  07 

Coinage — none. 

In  consequence  of  very  extensive  repairs  going  on  in  the  buildings  of  the  Mint, 
all  operations  are  for  the  present  suspended ; nor  are  there  any  purchases  of  bul- 
lioD  or  gold  made  for  the  time  being.  It  will  take  several  weeks’  time  to  com- 
plete the  work  and  improvements  now  in  progress. 

The  operations  of  Ibe  San  Francisco  Branch  Mint  for  the  month  of  October 
were  as  follows : — 


GOUK 


Deposits  from  6th  to  Slat  October 

OOlNAOa. 


.ounces 


121,112.69 


Double  eagles $940,000 

Eagles 80,000 

Hidt  eagles 70,000 


Total. 


$1,090,000 
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The  bank  moYement  has  been  a little  irregulari  but  has  generally  shown  a 
diminution  of  specie,  without  a corresponding  decline  in  liabilities.  The  increase 
in  loans,  however,  has  been  for  the  most  part  for  accommodations  payable  on  de- 
mand. We  annex  a statement  of  the  New  York  banks,  showing  the  weekly 
diai^ipes  since  the  opening  of  the  year : — 


WBIKLT  AYUAOBS  HVW  YORK  OITT  BAHXS. 


Data. 


Jao.  6 

1866. 

Jao.  12 

Jao.  I« 

Jao.  26 

Peb.  5 

Peb.  9 

Peb.  16 

FeUSS 

March 

1... 

March 

8... 

March  16... 

March  22... 

March 

29... 

April 

6... 

April 

12... 

April 

19... 

April 

26... 

May 

8... 

>*•7 

10... 

17... 

24... 

81... 

Jooe 

7... 

Jooe 

u... 

Jaoe 

21... 

Jooe 

28... 

July 

6... 

12... 

July 

19... 

July 

26... 

Aug. 

2... 

Aug. 

9... 

Aug. 

16... 

Aug. 

23... 

Aug. 

80... 

Sepi. 

6... 

Sept. 

18... 

Sept 

20... 

Sept 

27... 

Oct 

4... 

Oct 

11... 

Oct 

18... 

Oct 

26... 

Not. 

1... 

Kov. 

8... 

Not. 

16... 

Koy. 

22... 

Hot. 

29... 

Dec. 

6... 

Dec: 

18... 

Dea 

20... 

Capital. 

49.458.660 

49.468.660 

49.453.660 

49.699.900 

49.692.900 

49.692.900 

49.692.900 

49.888,420 

49,784,288 

49,784,288 

49,784,288 

49,784,288 

51,118,026 

61,118,025 

61.118.025 

61.118.026 

61.118.025 

61.118.026 

61,118,026 

61.118.025 

61.118.026 

61.458.608 

51.468.608 

61.468.608 

62.706.017 

62.706.017 

68.170.817 

68.170.817 

68.170.817 

68.170.817 

68.668.089 

68.668.089 

68.668.089 

68.986.068 

68.986.068 

68.986.068 

68.985.068 

64.248.048 

64.248.048 

64.248.048 

64.248.048 

64.448.048 

64.497.718 

64.497.718 

64.697.718 

66.197.718 

66.286.068 

65.286.068 

66.286.068 

66,286,068 
66^36,068 


Leant  and 
Diteonntt. 

96,868.890 

96,146,408 

96,882,968 

96,887.221 

97.970.611 

98.844.077 

99,401,816 

100,746,447 

102,682.285 

108.909.688 
104,628,298 
104,588,676 
104.745.807 
106,962.018 

107.840.486 
106.766,086 
106.688,864 
106.826.962 
108,803.798 
108,002,820 
102,207,767 
102,461,276 
108,474,921 
104,168.881 
106,626,996 

107,087.626 
109,267.682 
109.748,042 
110,878,494 

111.846.689 
112,221.668 
112,192,822 
111,406,766 
110,188.005 
109.878,911 
109,660,948 
109.679.776 

109.716.486 
108.992,206 
107.981.707 
107,147,892 
106,918,836 
104,166.488 
108.142.098 

102,608  689 
108.554,460 
104,604,919 
106,686,476 
106,898,684 
108,886,686 
108,884,598 


Specie. 

11,687.209 

11,777,711 

18,885,260 

12,788.069 

18,640,487 

14.288,829 

16.678.786 
16,886,874 

16.640.687 
16.170,946 
14,046,024 
14.869,666 
14,216.841 
18,881,464 
12,626.094 
12,968.182 

18.102.867 
12,860,227 
18,817.866 
12,796,461 
18,860.888 

14,021,289 
16,166,180 
17,414.680 
17,871,966 

17.069.687 

16.829.286 
14.793.409 
16,826.181 

18.910.868 
14,828,268 

18.270.608 
12,806,672 
12,914,782 

12.965.286 
18.098.876 
12,281,887 
12,270.686 
10,878,220 
11,016,184 
10.882.751 
10,847.010 
10,680,796 
11,067,676 

11,616,420 

12.268.787 

12.971.868 
12.110.884 
12.278,847 
10,882,648 

11,161,816 


Ctronlatlon. 

7,908.666 

7,612.607 

7,462,706 

7.606,986 

7.622.827 
7,819,122 
7,698.441 
7.664,688 
7,764,892 
7,888,176 
7,868,148 
7,912,681 
7,948.268 

8.847.498 

8,281.626 
8,221.618 
8,246120 
8,716,168 

8.662.486 
8,468,162 
8,886,097 
8,269.161 
8,480.262 
8,860,786 
8,278,002 

8,260,289 
8,687,471 
8.406,766 

8,846,248 

8.886,286 

8.646,048 
8,676.769 

8.684.499 
8,688,413 
8,589.746 
8.887,860 
8.741,064 
8,760.888 
8,666.198 
8,880.628 
8,748,980 
8,697.417 
8.649,802 
8,686,985 
8,946.721 
8,866.977 

8.818.828 
8.610.266 
8,671.768 
8.616,864 
8,897,440 


Depotlti. 

88.684,898 

77,981.498 

82.662,828 

78.918.816 
82,269.061 
82,848.169 
88,086,944 
87.680,478 
88,604,877 

88.749.626 
88.621,176 
89,890.261 
88,186.648 
91.008.406 
91,081.976 

90,876,787 
89,627.280 
92.816.068 
89.476.269 
88,720,416 
87,094.800 

86.776.818 

90.609.248 
91.602,246 
98.716.887 

98.289.248 

100.140.420 

96,668,460 

96.982,106 

92.866.040 

981847.817 
92.220,870 
92,018,229 
90,127,228 

87.776.249 
89.860,164 
88,044.074 
90,668.866 
88.468,796 
88.780,804 
86.078,149 
86,902.862 
88.466,162 
86  622,891 
86,827,621 

87,620,900 
91.404,510 
88,624.264 
91.698.784 
89,690.680 
89,012,780 
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We  annex  onr  nsnal  comparathe  sammary  of  the  weAly  statesoenta  of  the 
Boston  banks : — 


WXIKLT  AYSBAOXS  AT  BOSTON. 

November  IT.  November  2i.  December  1.  December  S,  December  Ilk 
Capital $81,960,000  $.S1, 960.000  $81,960,000  $31,960,000  $81,960,000 


Loans  and  discounts..  61,762,860  61,261,416  61,064,804  61,204,622  61,288,967 

Specie 2,992,796  2,878,007  2,791,464  2,968,290  8,280,817 

Due  from  other  banks  7,469,208  7,826,206  7,671,142  7,786,474  7,116.994 

Duetoother  banks.  . 4,187,887  8,748,488  8,886,884  8,826,294  8,847,262 

Deposits 16.099,887  16,761,828  16,469,088  16,660,168  16.626,771 

Circulation 7,887,240  7,286.784  7,889,864  7,602,798  7,176,877 


The  imports  of  foreign  produce  and  merchandise  at  the  port  of  New  York  for 
the  month  of  Novem  er  are  $2,521,357  greater  than  for  the  same  month  of  last 
year,  $5,836,703  greater  than  f r the  same  period  of  1854,  and  $1,883,618 
greater  than  for  November,  1853.  This  increase  has  been  less  the  result  of  the 
orders  from  this  side  than  the  disposition  maoifestod  by  foreign  holders,  under 
the  pressure  of  the  money  markets  abroad,  to  realize  upon  their  stock  by  shipping 
it  to  the  United  States.  We  alluded  to  this  cause  in  page  727  of  our  last  month’s 
review,  but  other  writers  did  not  give  it  the  prominence  to  which  we  thought  it 
entitled.  We  annex  our  usual  comparative  summary 


rOEKION  IMPOETB  AT  NBW  TOBK  IN  NOVZHBBR. 

mi  18S4.  m.  ISM. 


Entered  for  consumption. . . . $9,239,007  $6,746,688  $7,664,782  $9,780,429 

Entered  for  warehousing. ...  2,864.860  2,864,860  2,647,741  8,818,842 

Free  goods 884,228  662,817  1,780,287  1,097,624 

Specie  and  bullion ..........  164,842  89,1 21  14,378  821,760 


Total  entered  at  the  port...  $12,684,927  $8,681,842  $11,947,188  $14,468,645 
Withdrawn  from  warehouse.  1,888,068  1,481,776  1,197,660  1,726,644 


It  will  be  seen  that  the  warehouse  movement  has  been  a large  one,  both  the 
entries  pnd  withdrawals  having  increased.  The  stock  is  now  much  larger  than 
at  the  corresponding  date  of  last  year. 

The  total  imports  of  foreign  produce  and  merchandise  at  the  port  of  New  York 
for  the  eleven  months  ending  November  30, 1856,  are  $59,204,686  greater  than 
for  the  corresponding  date  of  the  previous  year,  $29,485,779  greater  than  for 
the  same  period  of  1854,  and  $21,372,045  greater  than  for  November,  1853,  as 
will  appear  from  the  following  comparison : — 

rOEBlON  UCFOBTB  AT  NBW  TOEK  VOE  BLBVXN  MONTHS,  fEOM  JANUAET  IST. 

18fl.  18M.  18M.  18M. 

Entered  for consumptioo....  $144,007,797  $126,166,448  $104,408,458  $148,662,621 
Entered  for  warehousing....  22,122,462  28,968,726  24,116,079  84,660,286 


Free  goods 11.721,200  14,867,842  18,066.406  16,760,960 

Specie  and  bullion 2,817,901  2,069,116  747,776  1,667,649 


Totalenteredattheport....  $180,169,868  $172,066,626  $142,886,719  $201M1,406 
Withdrawn  from  warehouse.  14,204,069  21,006,667  22,266,646  24,097,168 
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It  will  be  interesting  to  see  wbat  part  of  tbis  difeenoe  in  the  total  imports 
consists  in  receipts  of  dry  goods ; for  this  porpose  we  haire  compiled  the  annexed 
somnuury : — 

llCrOlTB  AT  NIW  TOIX  TOR  XUCYSN  MONTHS. 


18it.  18M.  18ffi.  18i6. 


Dry  goods 

Ot^r  foreign  imports .. . 


$87,224,664 

92.944,706 


$78,280,289 

98,826,887 


$60,696,919 

81,640.800 


$87,886,802 

118,654.608 


Total  imports, 


$180,169,860  $172,066,626 


$142,886,719  $201,541,406 


The  imports  of  dry  goods  at  New  York  for  November  are  $403,869  larger 
than  for  November  of  last  year.  $2,233,099  larger  than  for  November,  1854, 
but  $330,606  less  than  for  the  same  month  of  1853.  as  will  appear  from  the  fol- 
lowing comparison : — 


mroETS  or  roauaN  det  ooodb  at  the  poet  or  new  toex  roa  novbmbie. 


ENTXEED  rOE  CONSUMPTION. 


iSil. 

180. 

180. 

oo 

93 

Manufactures  of  wool 

Manufactures  of  cotton 

Manufactures  of  silk 

Manufactures  of  flax. 

Miscellaneous  dry  goods 

$1,012,836 

654.878 

1,178,826 

612,680 

217,279 

$820,267 

204,446 

690,767 

284,060 

268,712 

$924,069 

489,752 

977.766 

897,226 

274,889 

$884,627 

746,188 

1,074,671 

648,868 

274,144 

Total 

$8,576,498  $1,608,381 

$8,068,700 

$8,478,848 

WITHDEAWN  PEOM  WAREHOUSE. 

180. 

180. 

180. 

180. 

Manufactures  of  wool 

lfiinnfA<*tnrea  of  cotton 

$116,951 
. 54,887 

$167,102 

62.618 

102,264 

68,166 

28,881 

$62,270 

64,078 

29,489 

82,190 

46,284 

$82,988 

188,807 

166.946 

67,789 

66,220 

Manufactures  of  silk  • . . . 

Manufactures  of  flax. 

Miscellaneous  dry  goods 

. 13si471 

. 58,893 

57,843 

Total 

Idd  entered  for  consumption. . . . 

. $413,048 

. 8,676,498 

$418,971 

1,608,381 

$338,866 

8,068,700 

$488,199 

8,478,848 

Total  thrown  on  the  market. 

. $8,987,541 

$2,022,202 

$8,386,966 

$8,961,447 

ENTEEEO  rOE  WAEBHOUSINO. 

180. 

180. 

180. 

180. 

Manufactures  of  wool 

Maoufactnres  of  cotton  • 

MannCactures  of  silk 

Manufactores  of  flax 

Miscellaneous  dry  goods 

$841,764 
..  876,111 
816,871 
146,036 
37,448 

$68,292 

186,808 

196,909 

69,069 

167,208 

$176,667 

893.687 
389,766 
107,094 

119.688 

$198,179 

889.380 

196,836 

188,681 

68,867 

Total 

Add  entered  for  consumption . . . . 

..  $1,308,319 
..  8,676,498 

$616,781 

1,608,381 

$986,643 

8,068,700 

$979,768 

8,478,848 

Total  entered  at  the  port ...  • . 

$4,788,717 

$3,330,013 

$4,049,843 

$4,468,111 
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The  total  imports  of  dry  goods  at  the  same  port  for  eleven  months,  from  Janu- 
ary Ist,  were  $27,189,883  greater  than  for  the  same  period  of  last  year, 
$9,656,513  greater  than  for  the  same  period  of  1864,  and  $662,148,  greater  than 
for  the  same  period  of  1853.  We  annex  the  particulars  of  this  comparison  : — 

IMPORTS  OP  FORXieH  DRT  GOODS  AT  THE  PORT  OF  KKW  TORK  FOR  XLEVXN  MORTBB  FROM 

JAHUART  IST. 

RNTBRRD  FOR  OONBUMPTION. 


1851.  im.  1855.  1851. 

Manufactures  of  wool $24,001,971  $17,629,660  $16,686,662  $28,060,624 

Manufactures  of  cotton 18,877,261  12,768.689  7.774,606  14,108.861 

Manufactures  of  silk 80,100,877  28,989,616  19,866.864  27,886.024 

Manufactures  of  flax 7,847,878  6,166,876  6,290,906  7,601,681 

Miscellaneous  dry  goods 4,967,817  6,186,977  4,777,916  6,686,099 

Total $79,796,799  $66,624,668  $68,886,262  $78,686,091 

WITHDRAWN  FROM  WAREHOUSE. 

1851.  1854.  1855.  1856. 

Manufactures  of  wool $2,029,660  $4,046,164  $2,884,214  $2,670,682 

Manufactures  of  cotton 986,867  2,604,128  2,096,998  2,024,260 

Manufactures  of  silk 1,840,906  2,882.267  2,614,660  1,979,846 

Manufactures  of  flax. 289,646  889,642  1,189,270  986,018 

Miscellaneous  dry  goods 867,689  879,266  786,930  428,828 

Total  withdrawn $6,004,608  $10,661,482  $8,870,067  $7,982,619 


Add  entered  for  consumption  .. . 79,796.799  66,624,668  68,886,262  78,686,091 
Total  thrown  upon  the  market.  $84,800,407  $76,276,000  $62,266,819  $86,618,710 


XHTXRRD  FOR  WAREHOUBINO. 


mi. 

QO 

18ii. 

m. 

Manufactures  of  wool 

»2, 764,402 

$4,666,179 

$1,746,241 

$8,124,867 

Manufactures  of  cotton 

1,780,460 

2.669.442 

1,788,099 

2,228,962 

Manufactures  of  silk 

1,981,640 

8,654.962 

2,106,629 

2,188,144 

Manufactures  of  flax 

699,848 

1,186,668 

987,408 

1,123,998 

Miscellaneous  dry  goods 

864,606 

687,490 

788,886 

639.766 

Total 

17,428,866 

$12,606,721 

$7,810,667 

$9,260,711 

Add  entered  for  consumption. . . . 

79,796,799 

66,624,668 

68,886,262 

78,686,091 

ToUl  entered  at  the  port...  $87,224,664  $78,280,289  $60,696,919  $87,886,802 


The  exports  for  the  month  have  been  large,  but  the  total  of  produce  for  the 
corresponding  month  of  1855  was  larger ; being  unusually  heavy,  especially  in 
beef  and  pork.  The  shipments  of  breadstuff  this  ye&r  are  in  excess,  but  there 
is  a falling  off  in  cotton,  and  meal  provisions.  The  total  exports  from  New  York 
to  foreign  ports,  for  the  month  of  November,  exclusive  of  specie,  were  $981,205 
less  than  for  November,  1855,  and  $476,547  less  than  for  November,  1863.  The 
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■UpmeDts  of  specie  wm  greater  than  for  last  year,  hot  not  as  large  as  for  the 
year  prerions.  We  annex  our  nsnal  comparison : — 

KXrOETS  vaox  mew  TOEK  to  rOlXlGM  PORTS  FOE  THE  MOETB  OF  KOYEMBIE. 

18§t.  18t4.  18fii.  18i6. 

Domestic  produce 17,489,987  $4,660,007  $8,844,888  $7,641,695 

Foreign  merchandise  (free) 48,088  116,884  129,406  66,662 

Poreiipi  merchandise  (dutiable)..  789,872  828,889  806,817  202,098 

Specie 8,856,776  8,688,001  1,011,900  2,966,889 

ToUl  exports $12,138,672  $8,688,281  $9,792,466  $10,755,189 

Total,  exclusive  of  specie 8,276,897  6,100,280  8,780,566  7,799,860 

The  exports,  exclusive  of  specie,  from  New  York  to  foreign  ports,  for  eleven 
months,  from  January  Ist,  1856,  are  $12,094,665  greater  than  for  the  correspond- 
ing period  of  1855  ; $16,411,443  greater  than  for  the  same  period  of  1854 ; and 
$15,278,526  greater  than  for  the  corresponding  period  of  1853 : — 

BXPOETS  FEOM  THE  POET  OF  HEW  TOEX  TO  FOEXION  POETS  FOE  ELXVEH  MOHTBS,  FROM 

JAHUAET  1st. 

18SI.  18M.  18St.  18S6. 

Domestic  produce $68,874,066  $62,667,868  $64,766,778  $71,007,627 

Foreign  merchandise  (free) 1,266.771  1,661,968  8,618,876  876,668 

Foreign  merchandise  (dutiable)..  4,861,966  4.289,044  4,290,000  2,887,028 

Specie 28,621,606  87,101,142  26,689,206  86,489,686 

Total  exports $88,118,297  $96,460,017  $89,814,858  $110,209,908 

ToUl,  exclusive  of  specie 69,491,792  68,868,876  62,676,668  74,770,818 

The  receipts  for  cash  duties  show  a greater  increase  for  the  month  than  the 
imports,  owing  to  the  large  withdrawals  from  warehouse ; the  goods  in  bond  be- 
ing chiefly  those  which  pay  the  higher  rates  of  duty.  We  anito  a comparative 
snmmary  for  eleven  months  of  the  year : — 

CASH  DUTIES  EXOXIVKD  AT  HEW  TOEX. 


18it.  18i4.  18».  m. 

First  quarter $11,126,600  47  $10,872,699  81  $7,688,288  21  $11,642,681  46 

Second  quarter 10,041,829  08  8,864,261  46  6,711,661  60  10,898.464  29 

Third  quarter 18,618,106  14  12.699,868  06  11,601,617  60  14,480,078  08 

In  October 2,706,694  88  2,402,116  10  8,829,194  96  8,891,280  97 

Id  November. 2,642,986  92  1,761,028  46  2,171,707  76  2,774,846  68 


Total  since  Jan.  1.  $40,129,114  89  $86,690,967  86  $81,402,866  02  $48,187,800  48 

It  would  be  idle  to  speculate  in  regard  to  the  future,  as  the  financial  troubles 
in  Europe  have  interfered  with  the  ordinary  currents  of  trade.  The  probability 
is,  that  the  imports  for  the  next  few  months  will  not  be  largely  in  excess  of  the 
total  for  the  corresponding  month  of  the  previous  year,  but  that  there  will  not 
be  such  a falling  off  in  the  receipts  as  was  anticipated  a few  months  since.  The 
exports  continue  large,  and,  for  the  calender  year,  will  show  a large  aggregate 
inoease.  The  following  is  our  usual  comparison  of  the  shipments  of  domestic 
produce  from  New  York,  from  January  let  to  December  16th 
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■tFOMS  OF  OBETAIH  AETfOUtS  OF  DOKESTIO  PEOBOOB  FEOM  VKW  TOEK  TO  FOESiail 
POETS  PEOM  JAMUAET  IST  TO  BBOEMBKE  16TB:* 

18$$.  18$6.  18$$.  18$$. 

Athea — pot8....bbIa  18,080  8,673  IlaTaIatorea....bbIa.  621,647  474,871 

j^arla 2,188  1,440  Oila — whale. ..  .galla.  269,192  44,878 

Beeawaz Iba.  169,616  206,180  aperm 778,124  698,062 

Breadiiufft—  lard 101,988  66,048 

Wheat  floor . .bbla.  980,1421,869,414  lioaeed i.  11,000  6,004 

Bye  floor 80,187  1 1,890 

-Ooromeal 49,690  76^688  Provitiant — 

Wheat boab.  2,920,946  9,167,489  Pork bbla.  148,869  188,782 

Rye 479,286 1,288,828  Beef. 48.694  64,481 

Oats  82,064  17,082  OatmeaU,  Iba..  ..16,670,678  28,088,984 

Barley 1,184  806  Butter 987,766  1,091,118 

Oom 8,790,648  8,767,117  Obeeae 4,881,877  8,606,866 

Oaodles— mold.bozes  62,998  44,609  Lard 8,148,901  10,491,691 

aperm 10,288  4,761  Bice tree  22,288  87,019 

Coal .tODS  18,486  7,222  Tallow lbs.1,810,882  1,161,989 

Cotton —balea  272,277  188,118  Tobacco, crude,  .pk^s  81,826  82.879 

Hay 6,784  4,416  Do.. mauufact’ed.lba  4.928,601  4,778,716 

Hope 8,896  4,226  Wbaleb’oe 2,089,811  1,868.406 

Since  writing  the  foi^oing,  we  have  obtained  from  the  office  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  a complete  statement  of  the  commerce  of  the  United  States  for 
the  last  fiscal  year,  from  which  we  hare  compiled  the  following  particulars : — 

UIPOBTB  INTO  TBS  UNITED  STATES  nOM  FOEEION  POBTS. 


Tear  ending  Jana  SOth.  DoUable.  Free  goods  BpedeA  bullion.  Totellmpoita 

1846 196,106,724  118,077,698  $4,070,242  $117,264,644 

1846  96,924,068  20,990,007  8,777,782  121,691,797 

1847  104,778,002  17,661,847  24,121,289  146,646,688 

1848  182,282,826  16,866,879  6,860,224  164,998,928 

1849  126,479.774  16,726,426  6,661,240  147,867,489 

1860  166,487,936  18,081.690  4,688,792  178,188,818 

1861  191,118,846  19,668,996  6,468,698  816,824,982 

1862  188,262,608  24,187,890  6,606,044  212,946,448 

1868 286,696,118  27,182,162  4,201,882  267,978,647 

1864  271,876,660  26,827.687  6,968,184  804,662,881 

1866 221,378,184  86,480,624  8,669,812  261,468,620 

1866  267,684,236  62,748,074  4,207,682  814,689,942 


It  will  be  seen  that  the  imports  of  free  goods  are  larger  than  ever  before,  while 
the  receipts  of  dutiable  goods  are  smaller  than  in  1854.  Included  in  tiie  imports 
of  free  goods  during  the  last  fiscal  year,  were  217,154,759  pounds  of  coffee,  valued 
at  921,514,196,  and  21,152,785  pounds  of  tea,  valued  at  96,893,891,  The  fol- 
lowing is  a comparative  table  of  esports : — 

■SrOaiB  PBOX  the  UNITBD  STATBS  to  VOBBiaB  rOBTS. 


Tear anding Jana Satb.  . Dorn. prodnoe.  Tot'd prodnoa.  SpedadtbalUon.  Totalazparta 

1846 $98,466,880  $7,684,781  $8,606,496  $114,646,606 

1846  101,718,042  7,866,206  8,906,268  118,488.616 

1847  160^74,844  6,166,764  1,907,024  168,646,622 

1848  180,208,709  7,986,806  16,841,616  164,082,181 

1849  181,710,081  8,641,091  6,404,648  146,766,820 

1860  184,900,288  9,476,498  7,622,994  161,898,720 

1861  178,620,188  10.296,121  29,472,762  218,888.011 

1862  164,981,147  12,037,048  42,674,186  209,642,826 

1868 189469,162  18,096,218  27,486,876  280,462,260 

1864 216,167404  21,661,187  41.422,428  278,241,064 

1866 192,761,186  26,168,868  66,247,848  276,166.846 

1866 266,488,061  14,781472  46,746,486  826,964,906 
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total  exports  of  specie  aie  less  tkao  last  year,  but  tbe  aggregate  of  ex- 
ports is  greater  than  ever  before  recorded  in  a single  year  sinoe  tbe  formation  of 
tbe  government 

We  also  annex  our  nsnal  annual  statement  of  the  exports  to  foreign  ports  of 
breadBtafi&  and  provisions,  the  shipments  of  cotton,  both  in  quantity  and  valne, 
with  the  average  price  of  the  cotton  per  pound. 


BiBad- 
ftulb  and 

OOTTOK.  — ■'  ^ 

At.  price. 

Jane  80. 

proWsiona. 

Pounds. 

Value. 

Cents. 

1846 

(16,748,481 

87S.»li6,996 

647,668,066 

$61,789,648 

6.92 

1846. 

87,701.181 

48,767.841 

7.81 

1847 

68,701.921 

627,219,968 

68,415,848 

10.84 

1848. 

87,472,751 

814,874,481 

61,998,294 

7.61 

1849 

88,166,507 

1,026,602,269 

66,896,967 

6.04 

I860 

26.061,878 

686,881,604 

71.984,616 

11.08 

1861 

91.948,661 

927,287,089 

112,816,817 

12.11 

1868 

26.867,027 

1,098,280,689 

87,965,782 

8.06 

1868 

82,986,822 

1,111,670,870 

109,456,404 

9.86 

1864 

66,941,828 

88,896,848 

987,888,106 

98,606,220 

9.47 

1866 

1,008,424,601 

1,861,481,701 

88,148,844 

8.74 

1868 

77,187,801 

128,882,851 

9.49 

Tbe  total  shipments  of  breadstuff  and  provisions  are  nearly  912,000,000 

larger 

than  for  any  previous  year ; the  exports  of  cotton  also  show  a large  increase, 
both  in  quantity  and  value.  The  average  price  of  the  cotton  shipments  is  nearly 
three-quarters  of  a cent  above  the  value  for  the  preceding  year,  but  about  the 
same  as  in  1854.  The  number  of  bales  of  cotton  shipped  was  2,991,175,  against 
2,303,403  bales  for  tbe  preceding  year.  This  shows  an  average  weight,  during 
the  last  year,  of  451  pounds  per  bale,  whUe,  during  the  preceding  year,  the  average 
was  only  437  pounds ; a very  important  difierence  upon  nearly  three  millions 
of  bales. 


ISW  TORE  COTTON  MARKET  FOR  THE  MONTH  ENDING  DECEMBER  36. 

mVABBD  worn.  THB  MSBOHAIITB*  MAAASIini  BT  CHABI.1S  W.  rBXmniOOOB,  BBOKBB,  BBW 

Our  market,  since  the  date  of  my  last  report,  (November  28,)  has  been  active, 
at  advancing  prices.  The  total  transactions  are  estimated  at  46,000  bales,  in- 
clusive of  12,000  bales  in  transitu.  The  advance  for  the  past  four  weeks  is 
fully  f a i cent  per  pound,  and  on  grades  middling  of  all  descriptions  the  im- 
provement is  most  noticeable.  The  foreign  advices  received  have  been  of  a fa- 
vorable character,  and  represent  a state  of  trade  abroad  which,  if  maintained,  is 
likely  to  absorb  the  amount  of  cotton  which  will  probably  be  exported  at  prices 
hi|^ly  beneficial  to  this  country.  At  the  South  the  almost  general  opinion  as 
r^gai^  the  crop  being  3,000,000  bales,  has  caused  much  local  ^culatioo,  which 
is  not  altogether  without  its  influence  upon  growers,  and  tends  to  delay  the  for- 
warding of  what  is  ready  to  be  shipped  from  the  interior. 

Tbe  transactions  in  our  market  have  been  mostly  for  export  and  home  con- 
sumption, shippers  being  confident  of  realizing  a profit,  while  our  own  spinners 
find  much  trouble  in  obtaining  but  little  more  from  their  investment  than  a new 
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dollar  for  an  old  one.  Holders  for  the  past  month  have  otkaKd  sparingly,  and 
the  market  closes  firm,  with  bat  a very  meager  supply  to  select  from. 

The  sales  for  the  week  ending  December  6th  were  12,000  bales,  at  i cent  per 
pound  advance.  Sellers  were  indiflerent  about  offisring,  otring  to  advandog 
maricets  at  the  South.  Our  market  doeed  firm  at  the  following 

PB10B8  ADOPTBD  DBOBMBKB  5TH  POB  TBK  FOLLOWIMO  QUAUTIBS: — 

npUnd.  FloridA.  HobU«.  N.O.ATom. 


Ordinary 10^  10^  10^  lOf 

Middling 12^  12i  12t  12^ 

Middling  fair 12^  12f  12f  18 

Fair 12f  12*  18i  ISJ 


For  the  week  ensuing  prices  were  again  slightly  advanced  on  sales  of  10,000 
bales — the  quantity  on  sale  being  small  tended  to  limit  transactions.  At  the 
Annexed  the  market  closed  steady : — 

PBIOBS  ADOPTED  DIOBMBBB  12tH  POB  THE  FOLLOWING  QUALITIBB:^ 

Upland.  Florida.  Mobile.  N.O.  It  Texans 


Ordinary 10^  10|  104^  lOf 

Middling 12^  12%  12%  12 

Middling  fair 12f  12i  18  IH 

Fair 18  18i  18i  18^ 


The  transactions  for  the  week  ending  December  19th  were  12,000  bales,  at  a 
farther  advance  of  i a f cent  per  pound.  Increased  activity  in  the  Southern 
markets,  and  favorable  foreign  advices,  tended  to  the  above  improvement 

PBIOBS  ADOPTED  DBOEMBBB  19TH  FOB  THE  FOLLOWING  QUAUTIES:-^ 

Upland.  Florida.  Mobile.  N.O.  It  Texaa 


Ordinary lOf  10|  lOf  11 

Middling 12i  12|  12f  12j 

Middling  fair. 18i  18^  18|  18f 

Fair 18*  18*  18^  14 


For  the  week  closing  at  date  the  upward  tendency  in  prices  still  continued, 
and  the  demand  was  alone  checked  by  the  small  ofierings  and  outside  rates  asked 
by  holders.  The  sales  were  12,000  bales,  a part  being  in  transitu.  The  market 
closed  firmly  at  the  following : — 

PBIOBS  ADOPTED  DBOBMBEB  26tH  FOB  THE  FOLLOWING  QUAUTIES: — 


Upland.  Florida.  Mobile.  N.  O.  It  Teaaa. 

Ordinary 10|  lOf  lOf  11 

Middling. 12*  IS  18*  18* 

MiddUngfair 18|  18*  18f  14 

Pair 18f  18*  14*  14* 

Receipts  to  date • • .bales  1,204,000  Decrease  47,000 

Export  to  Great  Britain  287,000  Decrease  178,000 

Export  to  France 11 6,000  Decrease  69,000 

Btock  on  hand 621,000  Increase  96,000 
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MASSACHUSETTS  BANES. 

The  annexed  table  indicates  that  nearly  a dozen  years  have  elapsed  since  the 
best  conducted  and  conditioned  banks  of  Massachusetts  began  to  rise,  in  their 
dividend  issues,  above  the  dead  level  of  the  old  legal  interest  rate,  so  generally 
prevalent  before.  Quite  the  majority  of  them,  city  or  country,  have  by  this  time 
left  that  limit  behind,  so  that  a 3 per  cent  dividend  may  be  held  as  rather  the  ex- 
ception than  the  rule.  Through  the  interval  in  question  they  have  enjoyed  an 
onchecked  flow  of  prosperity,  and  been,  without  any  doubt,  the  most  popular  and 
trusted  of  all  funds  in  the  market  The  Boston  banks,  in  the  regular  exhibit  of 
theni  in  oar  papers,  April  and  October,  verify  the  date  specified,  of  their  upward 
start  Of  the  hundred  and  fifteen  to  twenty  others  within  the  commonwealth,  it 
nay  not  be  uninteresting  to  compare  the  hal^yearly  payments  for  the  some  period, 
made  by  some  twenty  of  the  number,  whose  palmy  state,  placing  them  in  the 
/oregroand,  leads  to  their  selection  here : — 

Res*4 

p»fiu, 


1846. 

1847.  1848.  1849.  1859.  1851.  1852. 

1868.  1864.  1866. 1866.  iul' 

Ortshton. ... 

4 4 

4 4 

4 

4 

4 

44 

445 

5 5 

4 

A 

5 f 

5 

5 

5 

5 

0 

0 

Dedbun  .... 

4 4 

4 4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 4 

4 

4 

4 4 

4 

4 

4 

5 

5 

0 

16 

ftendulph  .. . 

3 3 

34  34 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 5 

5 

5 

5 f 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

SI 

Plymouth . / 
OM  Colony  ( 

34  34 

34  34 

34  4 

4 

4 

5 

5 

5 5 

5 

5 

5 5 

5 

5 

4 

4 

3 

3 

n 

4 4 

4 4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

S 

i 

5 5 

A 

5 

5 5 

4 

5 

4 

4 

4 

4 

16 

Hingham  ... 

3434 

34  4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 4 

4 

4 

44  44 

44  44 

4444  18 

PMlflc* 

s(  n 

24  3 

3 

3 

3 

34 

4 

4 

4 44 

44  5 

5 5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

6 

31 

Gloocester .. 

34  34 

34  4 

4 

34 

4 

4 

444 

444 

4 

44 

44  8 

4 

4 

34  34 

4 

34 

34 

Ooeanf. .. ... 

4 4 

4 5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 5 

5 

5 

5 5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

93 

Haverhill . 1 

4 4 

4 6 

44  5 

5 

5 

44  44 

44  5 

4 

4 

4 4 

445 

4 

44 

4 

5 *134 

Merrimack  I 

• 3 

4 4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

5 4 

34  34 

4 4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

W| 

Lowell  ...  I 

3 4 

4 4 

4 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 5 

5 

5 

5 5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

164 

Appleum.  1 
.. . 

3**3 

new 

3 3 

Oa  4 

3 3 

5 

4 

S 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

1*1* 

1*1* 

44  5 

4 5 

5 

f 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

IL 

29 

Leicester . . . 

34  34 

34  4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

8 

5 5 

5 

5 

5 5 

5 

5 

8 

5 

5 

5 

S 

L«e 

3 3 

3 3 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 4 

4 

4 

5 5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

10 

Honsatonlcf. 

4 4 

4 4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

S 

44 

444 

4 

4 

5 5 

• 

44 

4 

44 

4 

4 

*7 

Agswam..  1 

new 

44  44 

5 

0 

4 

4 

4 

4 

44  4 

4 

4 

4 4 

4 

5 

4 

0 

4 

0 

6 

Chloopeef . 1 

3434 

4 4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 4 

4 

4 

4 4 

4 

5 

5 

s 

4 

5 

8* 

Agricultural^ 

4 4 

4 4 

5 

5 

5 

S 

S 

5 

5 44 

4 

4 

4 4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

84 

Beside  those  here  enumerated,  the  Northampton  Bank,  which  the  lasfl  month 
paid  5 per  cent,  had  made  for  eight  years  past  the  annual  dividend  of  9 per  cent. 
The  “ Quincy  Stone  ” has  coincided  so  nearly  throughout  with  the  Hingham  as 
to  make  it  hardly  worth  while  to  swell  the  catalogue  by  giving  it  a separate 
record.  For  the  last  eighteen  months,  Lynn  Mechanics’  and  Pynchon  (Spring* 
field)  Bank  have  paid  successively  6 per  cent,  and  the  Powow  River  Bank  (Salis- 
bury) the  same  for  a year.  The  L.  M.  Bank  has  16  per  cent  reserve ; the  Quincy 
Stone,  12  ; Bunker  Hill,  10. 

Extras.  Brighton,  6 per  cent,  and  Chicopee,  6 do.,  May,  1848.;  Ocean,  10, 
1851 ; Central,  (Worcester,)  12,  and  Gloucester,  16,  July,  1853 ; Housatonic,  26, 
May,  1854,  which  exhausted  nearly  its  whole  surplus ; Pacific,  5,  November,  1865 ; 
Dedham,  4,  in  1848,  ’62,  and  ’55  severally.  This  last  bank,  for  the  twenty-four 


* or  fimintkeL  t ^ WMwtter.  | Of  SfHlngfloId. 

t or  Newbarypori.  | Of  Stockbridse.  ^ Of  PUWBeld. 

< For  six  months.  i DenotM  the  earplve  In  theee  banhf  at  this  date,  October,  1850. 
▼OL.  XXXVI. — KO.  I.  6 
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years  gone  by.  (1832-1855,  inclusive,)  has  made  thirty-five  dividends  of  4 per 
cent,  and  in  but  three  instances  has  fallen  to  3. 

The  current  premium  at  which  a few  of  the  above  stand  can  be  stated : — Lynn 
Mechanics’,  92-3,  (for  80 ;)  Haverhill,  116 ; Merrimack,  81,  (for  75 ;)  Bunker 
Hill,  107-8 ; Housatonic,  112i ; Appleton,  11§ ; Lowell,  116  ; Dedham  sold  in 
early  summer  at  over  120. 

Two  or  three  blanks  are  left  in  the  series  of  the  Brighton  and  Agawam  bankSf 
which  could  not  be,  with  confidence,  supplied.  The  dividend  periods  of  the  Ded- 
ham are  May  and  November ; that  recently  made  is  probably  the  same  as  in 
May. 


THE  ORIGIH  OF  SAFlHOfi  BAHEfi. 

The  origin  of  savings  banks  haa  been  attributed  to  the  Rev.  Joseph  Smith,  of 
Wendover,  England,  in  the  year  1799. 

Any  sum,  from  two  pence  upwards,  was  received  every  Sunday  evening  during 
the  summer  months.  The  money  was  promised  to  be  returned  at  ChristmaSr 
with  the  addition  of  one-third  as  a bounty  upon  the  depositor’s  economy.  The- 
depositors  were  at  liberty  to  receive  their  money  before  Christmas,  if  they  so  de- 
sired it,  but  without  the  promised  boiyity. 

The  next  institution  was  established  by  Mrs.  Priscilla  Wakefield  at  Totten- 
ham, in  Middlesex.  This  was  called  the  “ Charitable  Bank.”  This  bank  waa 
opened  in  1804. 

Mrs.  Wakefield  kept  the  accounts,  and  was  assisted  by  six  gentlemen,  who 
acted  as  trustees,  each  agreeing  to  receive  an  equal  part  of  the  sums  so  deposited^ 
and  to  allow  5 per  cent  on  all  sums  of  20*  shillings  and  upwards  to  such  deposi- 
tors as  agreed  to  leave  their  money  for  at  least  a year  in  their  hands.  As  the 
deposits  increased,  a proportionate  increase  of  trustees  was  made,  in  order  to 
diminish  the  loss,  which  might  ortherwhe  have*  been  considerable,  owing  to  the 
high  rate  of  interest  allowed. 

In  1808  a society  was  formed  at  Bath,  managed  by  eight  individuals^  four  of 
whom  were  ladies,  who  received  the  savings  of  domestic  servants,  and  allowed  in- 
terest thereon  at  the  rate  of  4 per  cent. 

“ The  Parish  Bank  Friendly  Society,”  of  Ruthwell,  England,  was  formed  in 
1810,  by  Mr.  Henry  Duncan,  who  published  an  account  of  his  institution,  in  the 
hope  of  encouraging  the  establishment  of  other  similar  institutions. 

This  was  the  first  savings  bank  regularly  brought  before  the  public ; and  it  is 
owing  to  the  example  thus  set,  that  previous  to  the  year  1817,  there  were  70 
savings  banks  established  in  England,  4 in  Wales,  and  4 in  Ireland. 

In  the  year  1817,  in  England,  legislative  provisions  were  first  made  for  tho 
management  of  these  institutions. 

In  1828  an  act  was  passed,  entitled  **  An  aet  to  consolidate  and  amend  the  laws 
relating  to  savings  banks.”  The  money  was  invested  in  the  Bank  of  England  or 
of  Ireland,  in  the  names  of  the  “ Commissioners  for  the  reduction  of  the  national 
debt”  The  receipts  given  to  the  trustees  of  savings  banks  for  money  thus  in- 
vested bear  interest  at  the  rate  21d.  per  cent  per  diem,  or  £3  16s.  id.  per  cent 
per  annum,  while  the  interest  paid  to  depositors  was  not,  in  any  case,  to  exceed 
£3  88.  5id.  per  cent  per  aaiMim. 
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On  the  20Ui  November,  1833,  there  were  385  savings  banks  in  England  hold- 
ing balances  belonging  to  414,014  depositors,  which  amounted  to  £13,973,243 — 
being,  on  an  average,  £32  to  each  debitor.  The  total  for  England,  Wales,  and 
Ireland  was  484  savings  banks,  with  funds  amounting  to  £15,715,111.  The  num- 
ber of  accounts  open  was  475,165. 

We  have  compiled  these  statistics  from  the  “ Penny  Cyclopedia,”  and  from 
Porter’s  “ Progress  of  the  Nation.” 

Elihu  Burritt,  in  his  **  Tear  Book  of  the  Nations,”  states  that  the  capital  in- 
vested in  savings  banks  in  Great  Britain  in  1840,  was  £23,471,050 ; and  in  1850, 
£28,930,982.  At  this  time  the  sum  will  exceed,  in  all  probability,  £30,000,000 
sterling. 

The  number  of  depositors  in  England,  Wales,  and  Ireland  was  as  follows : — ^In 
1830,  412,217  deposits,  £13,507,565,  including  Scotland ; in  1841,  841,204  de- 
posits, £24,474,680.  The  amount  paid  by  the  government  of  Great  Britain  for 
interest  on  the  sums  due  to  the  trustees  of  savings  banks  and  friendly  societies, 
from  the  6th  of  August,  1817,  to  20th  November,  1841,  was  £13,086,472  16s.  9d. 

A savings  bank  was  established  in  the  Island  of  Jersey  in  January,  1835,  be- 
tween which  time  and  the  20th  November,  1841,  deposits  were  made  therein  by 
3,206  persons,  out  of  a population  of  47,556,  to  the  amount  of  £58,630. 

The  **  Encyclopedia  Americana  ” states  that  the  first  savings  bank  in  America 
was  opened  in  Philadelphia  in  November,  1816.  In  Boston,  one  in  the  same 
year.  The  first  institution  in  New  York,  the  Chambers-street  Savings  Bank, 
has  the  largest  amount  of  funds  of  any  similar  institution  in  the  country.  The 
next  largest  amount  is  in  the  Seaman’s  Savings  Bank ; the  Greenwich,  Bowery  | 
and  Merchants’  Clerks’  come  next — averaging  from  one  to  three-and>a-half  mil- 
lions of  dollars  each. 

These  institutions  are  universal  all  over  the  country,  and  are  increasing  rapidly. 
They  have  heretofore  been  managed  with  great  integrity  and  propriety,  and  have 
been  productive  of  great  benefit  to  the  poorer  classes. 

We  have  not  intended  to  enumerate  the  savings  banks  of  our  State,  and  have 
merely  named  the  most  prominent  in  our  city. 

The  value  of  these  institutions  is  beyond  question.  They  have  encouraged  a 
firngal  spirit  among  Ihe  poor,  and,  in  many  coses,  have  been  the  means  of  saving 
capital  sufficient  to  establish  the  depositor  in  business,  and  thereby  advancing  his 
fortune  in  life. 

It  is,  however,  a subject  of  great  importance  to  a savings  bank  that  its  mana- 
gers be  composed  of  honest  and  careful  men,  who  adhere  strictly  to  the  law  in 
tbeir  investments,  and  who  may  never  be  tempted  by  any  means  to  deviate  from 
the  strict  line  of  their  duty.  Every  trustee  holds  a most  sacred  trust,  the  savings 
of  the  poor,  who  are  easily  alarmed  by  rumors ; and  it  is  his  duty  to  keep  a faith- 
ful guardianship  over  the  funds  intrusted  to  his  management. 

In  many  of  the  savings  banks  in  Scotland  an  annual  meeting  is  held,  of  all  the 
depositors,  and  the  managers  present  their  report  at  these  meetings  of  the  condi- 
tion of  their  bank.  This  has  a good  efiect  It  enables  the  depositors  to  become 
better  acquainted  with  those  who  have  the  charge  of  their  money,  and  the  interest 
excited  in  the  minds  of  the  managers  in  seeing  their  poor  depositors  around  them, 
cannot  fail  to  exercise  a good  moral  influence  upon  them. 

The  conservative  inflaence  of  savings  banks  is  undoubted.  In  England  par^ 
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ISeolaiiy,  where  the  poor  man  has  all  his  sayiiigs  in  these  inaUtiitioiis,  which  are 
by  law  invested  in  the  public  funds,  he  is  directly  interested  in  the  permanence 
hnd  stability  of  the  government  In  lliis  country  they  are  so,  but  not  to  a simi- 
lar extent,  as  the  funds  of  the  banks  are  invested  in  the  securities  of  the  States 
generally,  and  on  bond  and  mortgage — one>half  of  the  deposits  being  usually  in 
each  class  Of  securities. 

Porter  says  the  advantages  of  these  institutions,  considered  only  in  their  econ- 
omical effect,  are  very  great ; but  these  advantages  sink  into  insignificance,  in 
comparison  with  the  moral  benefits  they  have  conferred.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
feeling  of  honest  independence  which  must,  to  some  extent,  be  felt  by  every  de- 
positor, cannot  fail  to  have  a beneficial  influence  upon  his  character ; he  is  no 
lobger  forced,  at  the  first  approach  of  sickness  or  adversity,  to  become  a candi- 
date for  the  pauper's  portion,  but  can  draw  upon  a store  of  his  own.  On  the 
Other  hand,  every  person  who  intrusts  his  savings  to  these  institutions  becomes 
by  that  means  additionally  and  personally  interested  in  the  stability  of  ihe  in- 
stitutions of  the  country. 

Savings  institutions  are  the  offspring  of  constitutional  governments,  and  find  a 
natural  and  healthy  growth  in  the  confidence  which  they  inspire.  In  despotic  or 
revolutionary  countries,  the  principle  of  individual  hoarding  is  acted  upon,  and 
thus  vast  amounts  are  abstracted  from  the  active  capital  of  the  country,  which 
otherwise  would  enter  into  the  productive  power  of  the  nation.  It  will  be  re- 
membered that  when  the  last  loan  of  the  French  government  was  paid  in  by  the 
subscribers,  great  numbers  of  the  old  coins  of  France — that  had  hardly  been  seen 
since  the  first  revolution — came  into  the  possession  of  the  government.  They 
had  been  hoarded  for  half  a century  or  more  ; and  nothing  would  seem  to  indicate 
more  clearly  the  confidence  inspired  by  that  government  in  the  minds  of  the 
poorer  classes  of  the  provinces. 

There  are,  we  believe,  but  few  institutions  for  savings  on  the  continent  of 
Europe. 

Many  of  the  governments  have  established  institutions  for  the  loan  of  money, 
on  pawn  or  pledge  of  articles  of  value.  The  Mont  de  Piete,  in  Paris,  lends  four- 
fifths  of  the  value  on  gold  and  silver  articles,  and  two-thirds  of  the  value  on  all 
other  movable  property.  Goods  pledged  are  sold  at  auction,  (unless  the  interest, 
which  is  12  per  cent  per  annum  and  renewable  for  three  years,  be  paid,)  at  the 
end  of  thirteen  months. 

There  is  a similar  institution  in  Rome — the  Monte  di  Pieta — where  the  gov- 
ernment loans  on  works  of  art.  In  this  the  poorer  classes  have  no  interest  It 
was  established  for  the  benefit  of  decayed  noblemen  and  the  poor  of  the  upper 
ranks. 

It  is  curious  to  wander  through  the  galleries  of  this  institution,  filled  with  the 
finest  works  of  art  in  the  world,  both  of  painting  and  sculpture.  When  a person 
owning  a work  of  art  is  in  want  of  money,  he  can  here  pledge  it,  and  it  is  re- 
tained for  a prescribed  period.  After  the  expiration  of  this  period,  it  belongs  to 
the  government,  on  the  payment  of  the  balance  of  its  asses^  value.  Here  the 
spendthrift  rake  may  pawn  the  portraits  of  his  forefathers,  painted  by  some  mas- 
ter’s hand. 

It  will  be  seep,  however,  that  savings  institutions  are  generally  oonfined  to 
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Great  Britain  and  ibt  UiilM  States,  and  that  they  hare  flooridied  most  in  these 
countries. 

With  U3  they  have  become  very  numerous,  and  are  spread  far  and  wide,  par- 
ticularly over  the  free  States.  We  have  not  been  able  to  find  any  account  of 
them  in  the  last  census  of  the  United  States — a remarkable  omission,  considering 
their  number  and  their  great  public  and  moral  importance.  It  is  of  the  utmost 
consequence  that  these  institutions  be  well  managed,  as  the  misconduct  of  one 
affects  the  confidence  of  the  depositors  in  all  of  them. 


HRST  ESTABUSHMENT  OF  BAEKS  IE  EUROPEi  ETC. 

The  first  established  was  in  Italy,  A.  D.  808,  by  the  Lombard  Jews,  of  whom 
some  settled  in  Lombard-street,  London,  where  many  bankers  still  reside.  The 
name  bank  is  derived  from  banco,  a bench,  which  was  erected  in  the  market-placO, 
for  the  exchange  of  money.  The  mint  in  the  Tower  of  London  was  anciently  the 
depository  for  merchants'  cash,  until  Charles  I.  laid  his  hands  upon  the  money, 
and  destroyed  the  credit  of  the  mint  in  1640.  The  trades  were  thus  driven  to 
some  other  place  of  secnrity  for  their  gold,  which,  when  kept  at  home,  their  ap- 
prendoes  fr^uenUy  absconded  with  to  the  army.  In  1645,  therefore,  they  con* 
sented  to  lodge  it  with  the  goldsmiths,  in  Lombard-street,  who  were  provided 
with  strong  chests,  for  their  own  valuable  wares,  and  this  became  the  origin  of 
hAJilfing  in  England. 


Bank  of 

Yeoioe,  formed. 

Tear. 

. 1167 

Bank  of  Scotland,  formed. 

TM^ 

16M 

M 

Geneva 

1846 

**  Copenhagen 

1786 

U 

Barcelona 

. 1401 

“ Berlin 

1766 

u 

Genoa 

. 1407 

“ Escom  pete,  France,... 

“ Irelana 

1771 

a 

Ameterdam.. ........ 

• 1607 

1788 

«c 

Hamburg 

1619 

Maesaebutette  Bank,  Boston. . • . 

1784 

M 

Rotterdam . 

..  1635 

Bank  of  St  Petersburg 

1786 

M 

Stockholm. 

1688 

in  the  East  Indies 

1787 

« 

England. 

1694 

Branch  banks  in  Great  Britain.. 

1828 

The  Bank  of  England  was  originally  projected  by  a merchant  named  Paterson, 
and  was  incorporated  by  William  III.  in  1694,  in  consideration  of  £1,200,000, 
the  then  amount  of  its  capital  being  lent  to  the  government  We  have  published 
in  former  numbers  of  the  Merchants'  Magazine  more  elaborate  accounts  of  this 
bank,  and  therefore  only  mention  the  fact  of  its  establishment  in  connection  with 
other  banks  in  Europe,  noted  above. 


J0IET.ST0CK  GAMBUEG  IE  PARTS. 

A company  has  been  founded  in  Paris  to  focilitate  gambling.  The  dfrecton 
of  the  Caisse  Chnerale  des  Actions  state  that  having  found  by  experience  that 
Bourse  speculation  on  a large  scale  only  can  succeed,  they  are  desirous  of  extend- 
ing the  associative  principle  to  small  capitalists,  clerks,  tradesmen,  widows,  etc. 
They  represent  that  during  the  last  five  months,  they  have  destributed  to  their 
shareholders  the  enormous  dividend  of  27  per  cent,  over  and  above  9 per  cent  for 
expenses  of  management.  They  propose  increasing  their  capital  from  4,000,000f. 
to  25,OOO,000T.,  by  the  issue  of  shares  at  250f.  each  ; so  that  now  is  the  time,  (if 
we  believe  them,)  to  realixe  great  gains  with  no  labor  or  risk. 
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WHERE  THE  MONET  OP  PRINCIPAL  IS  LODGED  BY  AN  AGENT  WITH  BANKERS. 

This  subject,  according  to  the  Belfast  Mercantile  and  Statistical  Journal^  is  a 
subject  of  some  importance  to  bankers,  and  is  not  clearly  understood.  The  Jour- 
nal  says : — 

The  general  rule  is,  that  the  banker  looks  only  to  the  customer,  in  respect  of 
the  account  opened  in  that  customer’s  name,  and  whatever  checks  that  customer 
chooses  to  draw,  the  banker  is  to  honor.  Therefore,  where  an  agent  lodged  his 
principal’s  money  at  his  bankers,  in  the  aunt’s  own  name,  and  on  his  own  ac^ 
count,  it  was  held  that  the  bankers  were  not  justified  in  refusing  to  pay  the  agent’s 
check,  on  the  ground  that  the  money  was  claimed  by  the  principal,  oee  Shaw  on 
checks,  page  233. 

But  although  such  is  the  general  rule,  yet  the  banker  may  become  responsible 
to  the  principal,  by  participating,  with  knowledge  of  the  fact,  in  a misappropriar 
tion  of  the  principal’s  money  by  the  agent. 

This  question  was  discuss^  in  the  case  of  Bodenham  vs.  Hoskins,  21  Law  Jow* 
nal,  (Ch.,)  864.  The  following  is  the  condensed  note  of  that  case : — 

“ The  plaintiff  being  the  owner  of  an  estate,  employed  an  agent  and  receiver, 
who  paia  into  the  defendant’s  bank  the  rents  of  the  e^te,  to  an  account  headed 
with  the  name  of  the  estate,  to  distinguish  it  from  his  private  account.  The  re- 
ceiver’s private  account  being  overdrawn,  he  transferred  the  balance  of  the  estate 
account,  to  make  up  the  deficiency  due  upon  his  private  account.  Upon  a bill 
filed  by  the  plaintiff  against  the  bankers,  to  refund  this  balance  so  transferred,  it 
was  held  that,  according  to  the  principles  of  a court  of  equity,  a person  who  deals 
with  another,  knowing  him  to  have  in  his  hands,  or  under  his  control,  moneys  be- 
longing to  a third  person,  must  not  enter  into  a transaction  with  him,  the  effect 
of  which  is,  that  a fraud  is  committed  on  a Uiird  person ; and  it  appearing,  upon 
the  evidence,  that  the  bankers  were  aware  that  the  money  was  the  produce  of  the 
rents  of  the  plaintiff’s  estate,  a decree  was  made  against  ihe  bankers  for  the  repay- 
ment of  the  amount” 

The  same  case  is  thus  more  briefly  digested  by  another  reporter : — 

“ A receiver  of  an  estate,  who  had  a private  account  at  his  banker’s,  opened 
another  there  under  the  name  of  the  estate,  under  such  cirtumstances  os  to  inform 
the  bankers  that  the  money  which  would  be  paid  into  that  account,  would  belong 
to  the  owner  of  the  estate.  The  receiver  drew  a check  on  the  estate  account,  and 
paid  it  into  his  private  account.  Held,  that  the  bankers  were  liable  to  pay  the 
amount  to  the  owners  of  the  estate.”  (See  2 De  (Jex.,  M & G.,  903.) 

This  case  does  not  interfere  with  the  general  rule.  The  bankers  here  both  paid 
and  received  the  check ; they  were  thus  fixed  with  the  application  of  the  money. 
Had  they  merely  paid  a dieck  drawn  for  some  improper  purpose,  of  which  th^ 
knew  nothing,  they  would  have  incurred  no  responsibility.  The  court  said : — 
“ It  was  the  account  of  the  agent,  and  the  bankers  were  to  look  to  the  agent,  as 
the  only  person  entitled  to  draw  on  the  account.”  But  that  was  not  the  question 
in  the  cause. 

After  going  through  the  evidence  and  arguments,  the  court  said : — **  I am  con- 
strained to  arrive  at  the  conclusion,  that  the  bankers,  although  I must  exonerate 
them  from  any  deliberate  intention  to  commit  a fraud,  still  were  not  only  {nrties 
to  the  simple  fact  of  the  transfer,  but  were  parties  to  the  fraud  in  question,  in  this 
sense ; — that  they  were  aware  of  the  circumstances  which  made  it  a fraud  in 
Parkes  (the  agentl  to  make  the  transfer  to  his  private  account,  and,  being  cog- 
nizant of  that,  ana  having  been  cognizant  of  it  before  the  time  when  the  account 
was  opened  under  the  name  of  * the  Botterwas  Account,’  and  being  cognizant  of 
it  throughout,  they  concur  in  a transaction,  the  effisct  of  which  is  that,  for  their 
own  pecuniary  benefit,  an  act  is  done  by  Parkes,  which  is  a fraud  upon  the  plain- 
tiff. Now,  according  to  the  plain  principles  of  a court  of  equity,  such  an  act 
never  can  he  sustains.  A party  cannot  retain  the  benefit  which  he  has  obtained 
firom  being  a party  to  such  an  act,  with  such  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the  act” 
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HiRITIMB  ADVAJICEBIEIIT  OF  TAB  CITY  OF  HEW  YORK. 

[from  THl  KSW  TORS  OOURIRR  ANB  XNQUIRXR.] 

We  doubt  whether  the  progreas  of  thk  eoantry  as  a maritime  power,  and  of 
Ais  city  as  a commercial  emporium — the  pride  of  our  people  and  the  wonder  of 
the  world — can  be  more  clearly  demonstrated  than  in  the  subjoined  simple  tables ; 
the  first  showing  the  tonnage  of  the  shipping  that  entered  this  port  from  foreign 
ports  for  a num^r  of  years,  commencing  with  1821 


Hoima. 

Foreign. 

ToUL 

Home. 

Foreign. 

Totd. 

166,788 

16,240 

171,968 

1848. 

...  667,795 

867,821 

1,026,116 

1825.... 

269,626 

20,666 

280,180 

1849. 

...  784,009 

414,096 

1,148,106 

1880 

266,691 

26,821 

281,612 

1860. 

. . . 807,680 

441,767 

1,249,887 

1885.... 

878,466 

90.999 

464,464 

1661. 

...  1,144,486 

479,669 

1,624,052 

1,709,988 

1840 

409,468 

118,18« 

627,698 

1 1862. 

...  1,281,961 

478,087 

1845 

472,492 

140,868 

618.860 

1868. 

...  1,821,674 

491,681 

1,818,266 

1846 

496,761 

186.404 

682,166 

1864. 

...  1,442  278 

477,086 

1,919.818 

1847.... 

606,468 

888,687 

989,020 

i 1866. 

...  1,810,267 

202,000 

1,612,267 

The  increase  in  the  total  tonnage  from  1621  to  1851  (50  yearsj  was  nearly 
tenfold.  The  increase  in  American  tonnage  during  the  same  period  was  more 
Chan  sevenfold.  The  increase  in  foreign  tonnage  was  nearly  tnirtyfold — about 
2,900  per  cent.  This  eimlains  more  clearly  than  any  other  fact  the  cause  of  the 
growing  interest  felt  by  European  governments  in  the  affairs  of  this  country.  The 
peat  ^ling  off  in  the  foreign  tonnage  in  1854,  in  comparisoB  with  several  years 
immediately  preceding,  was  doubtless  mainly  in  cons^uence  of  the  Eastern  war, 
which  employed  not  only  the  Cunard  steamers  running  to  this  port,  but  a vast 
amount  of  British  shipping  of  all  descriptions,  as  transports,  ^nie  inactivity  in 
freights  hence  was  al^  potent  in  influence.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that, 
with  the  return  of  peace,  the  foreign  shipping  entering  this  port  yearly  will  equid, 
if  not  surpass  in  tonnage,  any  former  year. 

The  aoove  table  shows  only  the  extent  of  the  trade  of  this  city  with  foreign 
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ports.  The  coasting  trade  since  1847  is  showa  partially  in  the  foOowfng  But 
it  must  be  remembered  that  coasting  ressels  to  or  from  ports  north  of  the  north- 
erp  bonndaiT  of  Qeorgia  are  not  compelled  to  enter  or  dear,  unless  distilled 
spirits  are  of  the  cargo.  It  will  at  once  seen  that  this  exhibit  of  the  trade  of  this 
city  coastwise,  is  far  from  being  complete.  The  same  fact  will  also  explain  the 
disparity  between  the  tonnage  entered  and  cleared : — 


1848 

Xatered. 
...  402,148 

Claared. 
806,988  1 

1862 

Entered. 

497,540 

Cleared. 

1,878,702 

184* 

424.976 

895,689  1 

1868 

6071681 

1,810,6*7 

1860 

. . . 489,896 

1,020.070 

1864 

648,482 

1,499,»68 

1,878,889 

1861 

. . . 465,642 

1,214,922  1 

1865 

614,046 

But  the  increase  in  tonnage  is  not  alone  remarkable.  It  is  a common  obeerva* 
tion  that  the  largest  ships  of  twenty  years  ago  did  not  exceed  in  tonnage  the 
ordinary  coasters  of  the  present  day.  Then,  a ressel  of  700  or  800  tons  was  a 
wonderfil  achievement  of  capital  and  mechanism.  Now,  ships  of  more  than 
2,000  tons  have  ceased  to  be  regarded  as  out  of  the  ordinary  course.  The  follow- 
ing is  a statement  of  the  number  of  vessels — foreign  and  American — that  Entered 
this  port  the  years  indicated,  their  total  and  average  tonnage.  The  statement  of 
the  entries  for  1866  shows  a ^minntion  in  the  average  tonnage  of  fordgn  veesds 
to  below  that  of  1840,  which  makes  it  quite  dear  that  the  diminished  tonnage  of 
the  year  was,  as  we  have  said,  caused  mainly  by  the  use  of  a great  number  of 
large  ships  for  purposes  incident  to  the  war  between  the  allies  and  Russia,  Prom 
1835  to  1854  the  American  tonnage  increased  about  fourfold,  but  the  number  of 
ships  increased  only  about  70  per  cent,  the  average  tonnage  about  117  per  cent, 
exceeding  the  average  foreign  tonnage  about  60  per  cent : — 

i AMCniOAir^— ^ t ■ ■ ■ FOEPOIT. V 

No.  of  Totid  jlyerago  No.  of  Total  Arerag# 


VMsels.  toimago.  tonaago.  vMsola.  toDnaga.  tonnaga. 

1886 1,644  878,466  246  471  90,999  198 

1840 1,447  409.458  280  470  118,186  268 

1846 1,484  472,492  819  626  140,868  267 

1860 1,892  807,680  427  1,461  441,767  804 

1864 2,686  1,442,278  647  1,411  477,085  888 

1866 2,487  1,810,267  627  904  202,000  «28 


IMPORT  OF  FURS  ARD  SKUIS  IlfTO  LORiOir. 

The  following  table,  furnished  by  David  Samuel  k Son,  Philadelphia,  com* 
prises  the  entire  collection  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company,  and  all  the  collections 
in  the  United  States  of  America,  except  shipments  made  direct  from  the  United 
States  to  Germany,  and  such  as  are  used  for  home  consumption,  which  eaonot  be 
ascertained,  imported  into  London  from  the  Ist  of  September,  1855,  to  the  Ist  of 
September,  1866 : — 

Peacription.  Hud.  B.  Cau  U.  Stataa.  ToUL  i Daecriptioii.  Had.  B.  Ca^  U.  Stataa  ToM. 


Beaver  skins.  70,916  11,894  82,809  Fox,  grey 29,639  29,689 

Muskrat 268,790  909,460  1,168,260  « kitt. ..  8,870  1,774  6,144 

Otter 16,064  6,181  20,196  Black  bear.  7,216  8,864  10,680 

Fisher 6,187  2,827  8,044  Grey  “ 992  992 

Marten 179,260  16.082  196,842  Raccoon...  1,794  488,401  440,192 

Mink 61,610  69,294  180.804  Wolf 7,668  98  7,666 

Lynx 11,844  1,666  12,899  Wolverine.  1,181  10  1,141 

Fox,  silver..  606  896  1,601  Skunk....  11,818  487  11,806 

^ cross...  1,909  2,168  4,067  Wildcat..  600  8,828  9,828 

**  red....  7,846  26,881  84.227  Oppoesum 88^817  88,817 

**  white...  10,890  2,800  18,190  Browa  bear  1,226  29  1,266 
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SIPOBT  OF  BEBAD8TUFF81  P80YI810SS,  £TC.,  FROM  TBE  U.  STATES. 


The  foUowiDg  t^ble,  compiled  from  data  fomisbed  to  our  hands  by  the  New 
York  Sh^fping  lAstt  shows  the  exports  of  the  uDder-mentioned  articles  for  the 
years  ending  31st  of  August,  in  1855  and  1856 : — 


0t  Biitaiii  and  Ireland.  London.  liTorpoeL  Olaasow. 

18Ai.  18d6.  ]8iS.  18i6.  m.  I8i6.  m.  18i6. 


Flour,  bbls.  . 164,679  1,498,688 

Wheat,  qrs..  88,412  924,002 

Com. 817,891  802,291 

Bioe,  tres. . • • 1,610  6,688 

Beef 71,712  68,218 

Pork,  bbla.  . . 60,718  82,664 

Bacon,  tons...  11,464  14,467 

Cheese 2,786  8,987 

Tallow...  ..  2,216  971 

Lard 4,689  6,969 

fipeim-oiktoiis  8,290  8,008 

BodD,  bbla...  291,187  190,021 


66,186 

298,018 

82,870 

4,991 

63.167 

27,816 

1,198 

5,267 

670,799 

690 

1,069 

877 

29,769 

10,827 

86,468 

27,907 

14,477 

80,994 

2,776 

2,896 

8,162 

766 

1,188 

1,812 

184 

10 

1,612 

842 

218 

8,484 

2476 

1,868 

668 

68,669 

58,466 

176,209 

958,291  18,446  108,681 
719,029  4.682  61,712 
742,764  26,299  7,828 

8,810  48  664 

86,791  6,679  4,685 

17.666  1,617  621 

11,160  491  844 

2,400  161  860 

908  228  62 

4,662  674  1,098 

668  148  88 

106,086  24,777  24,728 


COMMERCE  OF  THE  UKE  PORTS. 


Doling  the  past  fifteen  years  the  valoe  of  the  trade  of  the  lakes  has  swelled 
from  365,000,000,  in  1841,  to  3608,310,320,  in  1856;  and  the  whole  of  this 
grand  aggregate,  with  the  exception  of  342,260,000,  set  down  for  Sackett’s 
Harbor,  Cape  Vincent,  Oswcgatchle,  Genesee,  and  Niagara,  came  through  the 
following  ports : — 


Buffalo . . 
Chicago  . 
CleTeland 
Detroit . . 


1808,028,000 

228,898,000 

162.186,640 

140,000,000 


Milwaukie. 
Maumee. . 
Saodusky. 
Oswego  . . 


186,000,000 

94.107.000 

69.966.000 
146,286,000 


With  the  exception  of  Boffalo  and  Oswego,  these  are  all  ports  of  the  North- 
west, whose  trade  has  been  the  result  of  its  development  during  a very  brief  pe- 
riod ; and  the  great  bulk  of  the  trade  of  Buffalo  and  Oswego  is  derived  from  the 


same  source. 


DIRECT  REPORTS  OF  TOBACCO  FROM  RfCHMORl). 


The  following  is  a comparative  statement  of  the  exports  of  tobacco  from  Bich- 
mond,  Virginia,  direct  to  foreign  ports,  during  the  tobacco  commercial  year 
ended  September  30th»  1856,  as  compared  with  the  previous  year 


Bordeaux  . . . 

18SS-6. 

611 

18S4-i. 

1,467 

Leith 

....  804 

18i4-S. 

Bremen  . . . . . 

4,218 

2,867 

Liverpool  . . . 

....  8,968 

8,999 

Bristol 

487 

421 

London  

....  2,117 

1,649 

Genoa  

466 

• • • • 

Marseilles . . . . 

....  760 

1,149 

478 

Glasgow  . . . . 

. . . • 

. 807 

Rotterdam  .. 

822 

Havre 

1,862 

S.021 

Venice. ..... 

....  8,266 

8,246 

18,466 

18,766 

We  are  indebted  to  the  Richmond  Whig  (good  authority)  for  the  preceding 
statement. 

The  Belfast  (Ireland)  Commercial  Journal  and  Statistical  Register  of  Septem- 
ber 26, 1856,  **  coDgratnlates  ” the  citizens  of  that  port  on  the  arrival  of  a large 
assortment  of  tobacco,  especially  selected  to  suit  that  market,  direct  from  Not- 
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folk,  Virginia.  The  Roister  says : — **  The  fine  ship  containing  this  valuabte 
freight  is  the  Allen  Ker,  the  property  of  James  Barnett,  Esq.,  of  this  town.  We 
understand  that  it  is  upwards  of  twenty  years  since  direct  importations  of  to- 
bacco have  ceased.  We  hope  the  present  cargo  will  prove  the  commencemmit 
of  a regular  direct  supply  of  this  valoable  article,  which  must  add  considerably 
to  its  original  cost  by  being  imported  via  England  or  Scotland.” 


PRICES  OF  PRODUCE  AJVD  MRRCHAJVDISE  AT  ClilCISffATI. 

In  the  Merchant^'  Magazine  for  November,  (vol.  xxxv.,  pages  608,  609,)  we 
published  the  average  prices  of  butter,  cheese,  and  cofiee,  on  the  last  day  of  each 
week  of  the  year,  commencing  with  September  5, 1856,  and  ending  August  27, 
1856.  Also,  in  the  December  number,  (vol.  xxxv.,  pages  748-749,)  we  gave  the 
average  prices  of  flour,  jcorn,  wheat,  and  rye,  for  the  same  time.  In  continuation, 
we  now  subjoin  the  average  prices  of  star  candles,  tallow  candles,  lard-oil,  and 
barley : — 


The  following  table  shows  the  price  of  star 

candles  at  the  dose  of  each  week 

during  the  year ; — 

September  6 

24  1 

January 

C 

26 

May 

7 

22 

12 

26 

16 

26 

14 

22 

1C 

26 

28 

26 

21 

22 

26 

26 

SO 

26 

28 

22 

October  8 

26 

1 FAbmfl.rv  S 

26 

June 

4 

22 

10 

26 

18 

26 

11 

22 

17 

26 

20 

26 

18 

22 

24 

26 

27 

26 

25 

28 

81 

26 

March 

6 

24 

July 

2 

25 

November  7 

26 

12 

24 

C 

25 

14 

26 

19 

24 

16 

25 

21 

26 

26 

24 

28 

25 

28 

26 

April 

2 

24 

80 

25 

December  6 ..... . 

26 

C 

24 

August 

6 

25 

12 

26 

16 

24 

18 

25 

1C 

26 

28 

22 

20 

25 

26 

26 

80 

22 

27 

25 

January  2 

26 

The  following  table  shows  the  price  of  tallow  candles  at 

the  dose  of  eadi 

week  during  the  year 

-■ 

September  6*. 

16 

January 

C 

. 15 

May 

14 

18 

12 

15 

16 

. 15 

21 

18 

1C 

15 

28 

. 15 

28 

18 

26 

15 

80 

. 15 

June 

4 

18 

October  8 

16 

1 FflbrtiArv  A 

. 15 

11 

18 

10 

16 

18 

. 15 

18 

18 

17 

16 

20 

. 15 

25 

18 

24 

16 

27 

. 15 

July 

2 

IS 

81 

16 

March 

5 

14 

C 

18 

November  7 

16 

12.. 

. 14 

16 

18 

14 

16 

19 

. 14 

28 

18 

21 

16 

26 

• 14 

80 

18 

28 

16 

April 

2 

. 18 

August 

6 

18 

December  6 

16 

c 

. 18 

18 

18 

12 

16 

16 

. 18 

20 

18 

1C 

16 

28 

. 18 

27 

18 

26 

15 

80 

. 18 

January  2 

16 

May 

7 

. 18 

Non.  Unpressed  sell  one  cent  per  pound  below  the  current  rate  fo^pressed. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  prioe  of  lard-oil  at  the  close  of  each  we^ 


during  the  year : — 

September  6 

80 

January 

9 

• 90 

May 

14.'..... 

80 

12 

90 

16... 

. 90 

21 

80 

19 

90 

28 

90 

28 

80 

26...... 

90 

SO 

. 90 

Juoe 

4 

80 

Oetober  8 

90 

February 

6 

. 90 

11 

80 

10 

90 

18 

. 90 

18 

80 

17 

90 

20 

. 90 

25 

80 

24 

95 

27 

85 

July 

2 

85 

81 

95 

March 

6 

. 86 

0 

86 

November  7 .....  • 

90 

12 

. 85 

16 

80 

14 

90 

19 

. 85 

28 

85 

21 

95 

26 

. 85 

80 

90 

28 

90 

April 

2 

. 85 

August 

6 

90 

December  6 

90 

2 

. 86 

18 

90 

12 

90 

Ifl 

• 86 

20 

90 

19...... 

90 

28. . 

. 85 

27 

90 

26 

90 

80 

. 85 

January  2 

90 

May 

7 

. 85 

The  following  table  shows  the  price  of  barley  at  the  close  of  each  week  during 
the  year : — 


September  5.  • 

...  So  . • 

January 

9... 

..  11 

85 

May 

14 

$1  46 

12., 

• • • 0 . , 

16... 

..  1 

50 

21 

1 80 

19.. 

...  0 80 

28... 

..  1 

40 

28 

1 46 

26.. 

...  0 80 

80... 

..  1 

40 

June 

4 

1 46 

October  8.  • 

...  0 80 

February 

6... 

..  1 

86 

11 

1 40 

10.. 

...  1 00 

18... 

..  1 

85 

18 

1 46 

17.. 

...  1 26 

20... 

..  1 

85 

26 

1 46 

24.. 

...  1 SO 

27... 

..  1 

85 

July 

2 

1 46 

31.. 

...  1 50 

March 

6... 

..  1 

86 

9 

1 46 

November  7*. 

...  1 60 

12... 

..  1 

85 

16 

1 45 

14.. 

...  1 65 

19... 

..  1 

80 

28 

1 46 

21.. 

...  1 60 

26... 

..  1 

80 

80 

1 26 

28.. 

...  1 50 

April 

2. .. 

. . 1 

80 

August 

6 

1 25 

December  5 . • 

...  1 40 

9.. . 

..  1 

80 

18 

1 40 

12.. 

...  1 40 

16. .. 

..  1 

35 

20 

1 40 

19.. 

...  1 80 

28... 

..  1 

45 

27 

1 50 

26.. 

...  1 80 

80... 

..  1 

40 

January  2.. 

...  1 85 

May 

7... 

..  1 

40 

BUSIHBSS  OF  GALBBA. 

The  Chicago  Press,  on  the  authority  of  the  Gkilena  Advertiser^  gives,  as  an 
index  of  the  flourishing  city  of  Galena,  the  following  statement  of  freight  and 
passengers  leaving  that  place  for  the  twenty-four  hours  ending  May  2d,  which 
will  interest  many  of  our  readers : — 


Boats. 

Tons  freight 

Psss. 

Boata 

Tons  freight 

Pass. 

Diamond 

250 

Royal  Arch. . . . 

850 

Golden  Era  . . . . . 

860 

400 

Brasil 

200 

225 

Oakland 

200 

150 

Henrietta 

160 

100 

War  Eagle 

550 

Maclay 

150 

Total 

2,600 

8,116 

At  the  same  time  there  were  in  port  the  Alhambra,  Delegate,  Golden  Gate, 
and  Greek  Slave.  It  is  no  unusual  occurrence  for  from  six  to  ten  steamers  to  be 
in  that  port  at  one  time,  receiving  and  discharging  freight. 
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EXPORTS  OP  BREADSTUFFS  FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES  TO  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRE- 
LAND, FROM  SEPTEMBER  1,  1855,  TO  AUOU8T  31,  1656  : — 


Flour. 

MeaL 

Wheat 

Oorn. 

Prom—  To  date. 

Barrels. 

Barrels. 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

New  York,  August  81 

1,106,058 

608 

6,807,874 

8,189,899 

New  Orleans 

95,866 

.... 

688,591 

2,429,612 

Philadelphia.  

199,268 

4,195 

478,688 

698,478 

Baltimore 

198,238 

1,100 

874,582 

423,841 

Boston 

20,882 

21,463 

1,018 

20,469 

116,862 

Other  ports 

107,226 

Total  from  Sept  1, 1856  . . • 

1,641,266 

6,816 

7,966,408 

6,781,161 

Same  time,  1855. 

176,209 

4,768 

824,727 

6,679,188 

“ 1854 

1,846,920 

41,746 

6.083,408 

6,049,871 

1,462,278 

“ 1868 

1,600,449 

100 

4.828.519 

“ 1852 

1,427,448 

1,680 

2,728,442 

1,487,898 

« 1851 

1,659,584 

5,620 

1,496,866 

2,208,601 

“ 1860 

474,767 

6,411 

461,276 

4,768,868 

“ 1849 

1,187,566 

82,940 

140,194 

12,686,260 

“ 1848 

184,683 

108,584 

241,809 

4,899,228 

« 1847 

3,166,844 

844,187 

4,000,859 

17,167,669 

Total  10  years 

18,201,609 

1,103,748 

29,210,290 

68,564,460 

TRADE  OF  CnrCIlVirATI. 

A recent  number  of  the  Cincinnati  Gazette  contains  an  annual  statement  of 
the  trade  and  commerce  of  that  city,  from  which  we  deduce  a brief  summary, 
showing  its  present  standing,  with  reference  to  several  leading  articles  of  trade, 
commerce,  and  industry,  compared  with  the  amount  of  business  done  in  them  at 
a former  stated  period.  These  articles  arc  taken  mostly  in  their  alphabetical 
order 

Butter.  In  1851-52,  Cincinnati  imported  8,259  barrels,  and  11,043  firkins  of 
best  butter,  and  exported  3,253  barrels,  and  36,185  kegs.  In  1855-56,  she  im- 
ported 11,361  barrels,  and  12,422  firkins ; in  the  same  period  she  export^  2,391 
barrels,  and  28,128  kegs.  The  highest  wholesale  price  paid  within  a year  past, 
was  22  cents ; the  lowest  price,  12  cents ; present  price,  14  cents. 

Coffee.  In  1851-52,  imports  were  95,732  bags ; exports,  43,654.  In  1855-56, 
she  imported  92,068  bags,  and  exported  37,903.  The  year  previous,  the  exports 
exceeded  114,000,  and  the  imports  42,000.  The  decline  is  account^  for  by  the 
great  advance  in  the  price  of  sugar  and  molasses  within  the  past  eighteen  months. 

Cheese.  In  1851-52,  imports  were  241,753  pounds ; exports  150,689.  In 
1855-56,  imports  190,983,  and  exports  114,607.  Fresent  wholesale  price  of  best 
Western  Be^rve  cheese,  94  cents  per  pound. 

Coal.  Receipts  during  1853-54  were  8,158,000  bushels ; during  1855-56,  tliOT 
amounted  to  7,500,000.  Prices  have  raised  within  a year  from  6 cents  to  12 
cents,  and  for  prime,  20  cents.  Should  the  Ohio  River  be  low  this  fall,  and  a 
supply  cut  off,  conseouences  will  be  disastrous. 

Candles.  Exceeding  8,000,000  of  pounds  of  star  candles  have  been  manu- 
factured within  the  past  year,  tether  with  53,333  barrels  of  lard  oil.  The  lard 
necessary  to  this,  exceed^  33,000,000  pounds.  The  business  has  increased  40 
per  cent  within  the  year.  Star  candles,  wholesale  price,  25  cents  per  pound ; 
lard  oil,  90  cents  per  gallon.  About  4,000  boxes  opal  candles,  fetching  18  cents 
per  pound,  were  also  made.  A great  deal  of  soap  is  made  and  exported. 
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Floub.  In  1851-52,  imports  were  511,042  barrels;  exports,  408,211  barrels. 
In  1855-56,  imports  546,727  barrels ; exports  509,031  barrels.  (The  last  figures 
seem  to  be  erroneous.) 

Corn.  In  1851-52,  imports  were  653,788  bushels ; exports,  51,231  bags.  In 
1855-56,  import  were  978,511  bushels,  and  exports  75,260  bags. 

Wheat.  Im^rts  in  1851-52  were  377,037  bushels.  In  1855-56  they  were 
1,069,468  bushds.  On  the  last  of  August  the  price  per  bushel  of  prime  red 
wheat  was  $1  10.  In  five  years  the  imports  of  rye  have  increased  from  58,000 
to  158,000  bushels,  and  barley  from  511,042  bushels  imported,  and  408,211  ex^ 
ported,  to  546,727  imported  and  509,031  exported.  Imports  of  oats  have  in- 
creased in  five  years  from  197,858  bushels,  to  403,920  ; in  the  same  time,  the  ex- 
pcHts  have  gone  up  from  2418  to  5,521  bushels. 

Hemp.  In  1851-52,  imports  were  18,334  bales,  and  exports  554;  in  1855-56 
imports  were  10,079  bales,  and  exports  2,862  bales. 

Molasses.  In  1851-52,  imports  were  93,132  barrels,  exports  48,886  barrels ; 
in  1855-56,  imports  65,174  barrels,  and  exports  37,324  barrels. 

Linseed  Oil  and  Flaxseed.  In  1851-52,  imports  of  oil  amounted  to  8,305 
barrels,  and  exports  to  9,377  barrels ; in  1855-56  imports  were  13,083,  and  ex- 
ports 3,639.  In  1851-52  the  imports  of  seed  were  ^,074  barrels ; in  1855-56 
th^  only  amount  to  25,849  barrels. 

Hogs.  In  1833  there  were  packed  85,000  hogs ; in  1840  were  packed  95,000 ; 
in  1850  were  packed  393,000 ; and  last  year  405,396  hogs. 

Sugar.  In  1851-52  imports  of  Louisiana  sugar  were  39,324  pounds,  and  ex- 
ports 20,360  pounds ; in  1855-56,  imports  were  only  32,354,  and  exports  21,336 
pounds.  Befined  sugars  import^  at  the  former  period  were  15,237  pounds,  at 
the  latter  16,846  pounds. 

Sa,lt.  The  imports  in  1851-52  were  91,312  sacks,  and  58,020  barrels,  and  the 
exports  16,314  sacks,  and  27,022  barrels ; in  1855-56  imports  were  80,719  sacks, 
and  54,521  barrels,  exports  9,928  sacks,  and  31,064  barrels. 

Whisky.  In  the  fiist  named  period  imports  were  319,488  barrels,  exports 
276,124  barrels;  in  the  second  named,  imports  428,001  barrels,  and  exports 
364,001. 

Iron.  Pig  iron  in  1851-52  was  imported  to  the  extent  of  22,605  tons ; in 
1855-56  to  the  extent  of  41,016.  In  Omcinnati  there  are  32  iron  foundries,  em- 
ploying, directly  and  indirectly.  3,720  workmen.  There  are  ten  rolling  mills  in 
the  city  and  vicinity,  producing  iron  to  the  value,  lost  year,  of  ^3,167,000. 

Dry  Gk)oos.  There  are  159  retail  dry  goods  merchants,  of  whom  eighteen  are 
importers  from  Europe. 

Boot  and  Shoe  Trade.  Eleven  houses  are  engaged  in  this  business,  import- 
ing from  New  England.  The  cases  imported  last  year  were  22,160  in  number, 
of  a value  of  $997,200.  Great  quantities  of  boots  and  shoes  are  made  for  the 
home  trade. 

Furniture.  There  are  67  manufacturing  establishments,  9 of  them  being  on 
a large  scale,  averaging  325  hands  each.  In  1851  one  house  manufactured  and 
sold  $153,336  wqrth  of  furniture ; last  year  to  the  amount  of  $360,460. 

Queen’s  Ware  and  Cutlery.  In  this  branch  of  business  nine  houses  are  en- 
gage, importing  to  the  value  of  about  $700,000  per  annum. 

Steamboats  and  Barges.  In  1851-52  the  total  number  of  these  was  263, 
with  a tonnage  of  60,452  tons ; in  1855-56  the  total  was  365,  of  a tonnage  of 
92,401  tons.  Last  year  33  new  steamers  were  built,  increafflng  the  former  ton- 
nage 2341  tons. 

The  total  value  of  the  principal  exports  for  the  last  year  from  the  port  of  Cin- 
cinnati is  stated  at  $38,777,394.  The  total  imports  for  the  same  time  were  valued 
at  $67301341.  B^des  Biese,  it  is  said  there  should  be  added,  for  unenumer- 
ated  articles,  such  as  furniture,  machinery,  and  agricultural  implements,  at  least 
25  per  cent  to  the  exports,  and  10  per  cent  to  the  imports,  to  arrive  at  the 
nearest  figures. 
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RAVGB  LIGHTS  FOR  CHARHELS  THROUGH  HEW  TORE  BAT. 

Id  compliance  with  previous  notice,  the  Range  Lights  for  the  channels  through 
New  York  Bay  will  be  exhibited  at  sunset  on  the  evening  of  the  Ist  of  Novem- 
ber, and  nightly  thereafter  from  sunset  to  sunrise.  They  are  located  as  follows : — 

Range  Lights  from  East  End  op  Gednet's  Channel,  between  Sandy 
Hook  and  Flynn’s  Knoll.  Two  fixed  lights  located  near  Point  Comfort,  New 
Jersey.  The  front  light  will  be  exhibited  from  a lantern  on  the  keeper’s  dwell- 
ing,  which  is  located  near  the  beach,  and  painted  white,  with  the  top  of  the  lan- 
tern black.  The  rear  li^ht  is  located  three-quarters  of  a mile  distant  from  the 
front  one,  and  will  be  exhibited  from  a tower  painted  white,  with  the  head  of  it 
and  lantern  black.  The  keeper’s  dwelling  is  north  of  it  and  painted  white.  The 
front  light  is  40,  and  the  rear  one  76  feet  above  the  mean  level  of  the  sea,  and 
should  be  seen,  under  ordinary  state  of  the  atmosphere,  outside  the  bar.  During 
the  day,  the  front  building  can  be  readily  recogninsd  from  other  buildinra  in  the 
vicinity,  by  the  lantern  on  its  centre,  and  the  rear  one  by  the  lantern  of  tie  tower 
being  projected  on  the  sky  above  the  trees. 

Main  Ship  Channel  Range  Lights.  Two  fixed  lights  located  on  the  New 
Jersey  shore,  west  of  Highlands  of  Navesink.  The  front  light  will  be  exhibited 
from  a tower  near  the  b^h,  painted  with  two  white  and  one  red  horizontal 
bands,  and  the  roof  of  the  lantern  also  of  the  latter  color.  The  keeper’s  dwel- 
ling is  west  of  the  tower,  and  painted  white.  The  rear  light  is  located  on  the 
north  side  of  Chappel  Hill,  one-and-arhalf  miles  distant  from  the  front  ligh^  and 
will  be  exhibited  from  a lantehi  on  the  keeper’s  dwelling.  The  dwelling  is 
painted  white,  and  the  top  of  the  lantern  red.  The  front  light  is  60,  and  the 
rear  one  224  feet  above  the  mean  level  of  the  sea,  and  both  should  be  seen,  under 
ordinary  state  of  the  atmosphere,  the  entire  length  of  the  range  line.  During  the 
day  they  can  be  readily  recognized  by  the  shape  and  colors  of  the  towers  of  the 
front  light,  and  by  the  lantern  of  the  keeper’s  dwelling,  and  isolated  portions  of 
the  rear  one.  It  is  about  one  mile  east  of  Pigeon  Hill. 

Swash  Channel  Range  Lights.  Two  fixed  lights  located  on  Staten  Island, 
N.  Y.  The  front  light  will  be  exhibited  from  a tower  near  the  site  of  the  “ Old 
Elm  Tree”  Beacon,  painted  with  two  white  and  one  red  horizontal  bands,  and  the 
roof  of  the  lantern  also  of  the  latter  color.  The  keeper’s  dwelling  is  south  of  the 
tower,  and  painted  white.  The  rear  light  is  locate  on  a hill,  near  New  Dorp, 
about  one-and-three-quarter  miles  from  the  front  light,  and  will  be  exhibited  fr'om 
a lantern  on  the  keemr’s  dwelling.  The  dwelling  is  painted  white,  and  the  top 
of  the  lantern  red.  ^e  front  light  is  59  feet,  and  the  rear  light  189  feet  above 
the  mean  level  of  the  sea ; and  both  should  be  seen,  under  oi^inary  state  of  the 
atmosphere,  well  outside  of  the  bar  at  Sandy  Hook.  During  the  day  they  can  be 
readily  recognized  by  the  shape  of  the  tower,  and  colors  of  the  fr^ont  light,  and  by 
the  lantern  on  the  dwelling,  and  isolated  position  of  Uie  rear  one. 

Saiung  Directions.  Masters  of  vessels  intending  to  enter  by  Gedney’s  Chan- 
nel, around  the  S.  W.  Spit  Buoy,  should  run  on  a N.  W.  A W.  course  from  the 
light-vessel  for  the  black  and  white  perpendicular-striped  Nun  Buoy  at  the  out- 
side of  Gedney’s  Channel,  and  from  it  W . by  N.  thro^h  the  channel,  keeping 
between  the  buoys,  .until  the  Range  Lights  near  Point  Comfort,  New  Jersey,  are 
in  one,  when  haul  up  for  them,  and  continue  upon  the  range  until  the  two  main 
channel  li^ts  are  brought  in  range,  which  will  also  be  shown  by  the  main  light 
at  Sandy  Hook,  being  a little  open  to  the  southward  of  the  West  Beacon.  From 
this  point  the  Main  Ship  Channel  range  will  take  them  up  clear  of  the  West 
Bank”  and  Craven’s  Shoal.  Masters  of  vessels  intending  to  pass  through  the 
Swash  Channel,  can  bring  the  lights  in  range  outside  the  1^,  and  run  for  thcoiiy 
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ttntn  the  Bed  Caq  Baoy,  No.  8,  (whidx  marks  the  upper  middle.)  is  passed,  or 
antil  the  Main  Ship  OhaDoel  ran^  is  on,  when  haol  np  on  that  range  until  clear 
of  the  “ West  Bank.”  Tessels  mtiwing  more  than  17  feet,  should  not  be  taken 
through  this  channel  on  the  ran^  line  at  low  water.  A foot  more  water  maj  be 
carrira  through  this  channel,  aBer  crossii^  the  bar,  by  keying  a little  to  star- 
board, and  OTOning  the  front  light  clear  of  the  rear  one.  The  Swash  Channel 
range  line  in^cat^  by  the  most  recent  survey,  18  feet  at  low  water. 

By  order  of  the  Lighthouse  Board, 

A.  LUDLOW  OASS,  Llgkthouae  lupector,  Third  Dlatrlct. 

Saw  Yobs,  Ootoher  27th,  185«. 


FIXED  UQflT  01  CAPE  RACE— NORTH  ATLANTIC— EEWFOUEDLAND. 

The  Lords  of  the  Committee  of  Privy  Council  for  Trade  have  given  notice 
that  on  and  after  the  16th  day  of  December  next  a light  will  be  established  in 
the  lighthouse  recently  erected  on  Cape  Bace,  at  the  southeastern  extreme  of 
Newfoundland.  The  light  will  be  a nxed  light  of  the  natural  color.  The  illu- 
minating apparatus  is  catoptric  or  by  reflectors.  The  center  of  the  light  will  be 
devated  180  feet  above  the  mean  level  of  the  sea,  and  should  be  seen  from  a ship’s 
deck  in  clear  weather  at  a distance  of  17  miles,  from  N.  E.  by  E.  round  by  the 
southeast  and  south  to  west.  The  light-tower  is  a circular  structure  of  iron,  and 
rises  from  the  center  of  the  keeper’s  dwelling.  It  is  50  feet  in  height  from  base 
to  vane,  and  is  painted  in  red  and  white  vertical  stripes,  in  order  that  it  may  be 
more  easily  distinguished  in  fogg^  weather.  It  stands  at  35  yards  to  the  west- 
ward of  the  old  beacon,  which  still  remains,  but  which  has  b^n  cut  down  to  a 
height  of  24  feet,  covered  with  a pointed  roof,  and  painted  with  red  and  white 
strij^  The  lighthouse  is  in  latitude  46°  39'  12”  N.,  longitude  53®  0'  00”  west 
of  Greenwich.  All  bearings  are  ma^etic.  Variation  28°  W.  in  1856,  increas- 
ing about  6'  annually.  By  command  of  their  Lordships, 

^ JOHN  WASHINGTON,  Hydrographor. 

Htpbogbaphio  OmcB,  Aomisaltt,  ) 

Lokdok,  October  1, 1S5A  ) 

This  notice  affects  the  following  Admiralty  Charts : — North  Atlantic,  Nos. 
2,059,  2,061 ; North  America,  East  Coast,  sheets  1 and  3,  Nos.  1,213, 266  ; New- 
foundland, Point  Lance  to  Cape  Spear,  No.  299 ; North  American  Lighthouse 
Ust,  No.  7.  

THE  EATTEGAT,  COAST  OF  JUTLAND— INTBRUITTENT  LIGHT  ON  HIELM  ISLE. 

The  Royal  Navy  Department  at  Coprahagan  has  given  notice  that  on  the  15th 
day  of  November,  1856,  a new  light  will  be  establi^ed  on  the  Isle  of  Hielm,  in 
the  Kattegat,  off  the  coast  of  Jutland,  in  Denmark.  The  light  will  be  intermit- 
tent, with  a flash  every  fourth  minute.  It  will  show  a steady  light  of  the  natural 
color  for  the  spa^  of  2 minutes  55  seconds,  be  suddenly  ecfips^  for  25  seconds, 
then  exhibit  a nright  flash  for  about  15  seconds,  and  be  again  eclipsed  for  25  sec- 
onds, when  the  st^v  light  will  reappear.  The  illuminating  apparatus  will  be  a 
catadioptric  lens  of  the  second  order.  The  li^ht  will  be  placed  at  a height  of  164 
feet  above  the  mean  level  of  the  sea,  and  will  be  visible  all  round  the  horizon ; 
the  steady  light  at  a distance  of  16  miles,  and  the  flash  at  about  19  miles,  in  clear 
weather.  The  eclipse  will  be  scarcely  observable  when  a vessel  is  within  a dis- 
tance of  8 miles  from  the  light.  The  light  tower  is  a round  brick  tower  37  feet 
high.  It  stands  in  latitude  56°  8'  N.,  longitude  10°  48'  30”  east  of  Greenwich. 

By  commai^  of  their  Lordships, 

JOHN  WASHINGTON,  Hjdrogrftpbor. 

Htdbogbapbio  OtnoB,  Ai>]fnAi.TT, ) 

Lokdob,  14th  Octooer.  1S6S,  ) 

Hus  notice  affects  the  following  Admiralty  Charts: — North  Sea,  General, 
2,330 ; Baltic,  General,  No.  2,339 ; the  Kattc^t,  No.  2,114 ; also  Danish  Pilot, 
p.  56 ; and  Danish  Lighthouse  List,  No.  92  a. 
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UQWn  Iff  THB  BUGI  8B1. 

The  Director  of  Lights  for  the  Turkish  govemmeiit  has  recently  iasiied  the  fo1« 
lowing  notices : — 

Fixed  Light  at  the  Sulina.  On  and  after  the  15Ui  day  of  September  last, 
the  harbor  light  provisionally  exhibited  at  the  entrance  of  the  Snlina,  or  middle 
branch  of  the  Danube,  would  be  replaced  by  a coast  light  of  greeter  po#er.  The 
new  light  is  a fixed  light  of  the  second  order.  It  is  said  to  be  placed  at  an  ele- 
vation of  65  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  ^ould  be  visible  from  the  deck 
of  a ship  in  clear  weather  at  a distance  of  15  miles.  The  light  tower  isof  stone, 
circular,  and  colored  white.  It  stands  on  the  south  side  of  the  entrance,  in  lati- 
tude 45°  9'  O''  N.,  longitude  29®  41'  0"  east  of  Greenwich. 

Revolving  Light  on  Fidonisi.  On  and  after  the  15th  day  of  October  last, 
the  harbor  light  provisionallv  exhibited  upon  Fidonisi  or  Serpents’  Isle,  off  the 
mouths  of  the  Danube,  would  be  replaced  by  a coast  light  of  greater  power.  'The 
new  light  is  revolving,  showing  a bright  face  every  half-minute.  It  stands  at  a 
height  of  195  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  should  be  visible  from  the  deck 
of  a ship  at  a distance  of  18  miles.  In  clear  weather,  the  eclipses  will  not  be 
total  to  an  observer  when  within  8 miles  of  the  light  Ihe  lighthouse  is  a wooden 
structure.  70  feet  in  height  from  base  to  vane,  and  is  placed  on  the  summit  of  the 
isle  in  latitude,  45®  16'  30"  N.,  longitude,  30®  14'  54"  east  of  Greenwidi. 

Red  Lights  at  Eum  Kaleh — Dardanelles.  On  and  after  .the  15th  day 
of  September  last,  two  red  lights  would  be  established  at  Eum  Ealeh,  in  the 
western  battery  of  the  first  or  new  Castle  of  Asia,  on  the  south  side  of  the  en- 
trance to  the  Dardanelles.  The  lights  are  placed  in  line  one  above  the  other,  the 
elevation  of  the  upper  light  being  50  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  At  a dis- 
tance of  If  miles  the  two  lights  will  combine  and  form  one  light,  the  range  of 
which  will  be  about  4 miles.  By  command  of  their  Lordships, 

JOHN  WASHINGTON,  Mydrographer. 

HTOIOOBAPHXC  OmCB,  APMrSALTT,  t 
London,  October  SI,  1S56).  ) 

This  notice  affects  the  following  Admiralty  Charts : — Black  General, 

2,214 ; Cape  Ealiakra  to  Odessa,  No.  2,231 ; River  Danube  with  Fidonisi,  No. 
2,207  ; Mediterranean  Sea,  No.  2,158  ; Archipelago,  General,  and  sheet  4,  Nos. 
1,650, 1,654 ; Entrance  to  Dardanelles,  No.  1,608 ; Sea  of  Marmora,  No.  224 ; 
also  Black  Sea  Pilot,  pp.  22,  24 ; Dardanelles  Pilot,  p.  15 ; and  Mediterranean 
Lighthouse  List,  Nos.  180<»*,  188, 189. 


BAST  COAST  OF  BRAZIL— INTERMITTEST  UOHT  AT  MACEIO. 

The  Brazilian  government  has  given  notice  that  on  the  1st  day  of  July  last  a 
new  light  was  established  in  the  Port  of  Maceio,  capital  of  the  province  of 
agoas,  on  the  coast  of  Brazil.  The  light  is  intermittent,  with  a flash  every  second 
minute.  It  shows  a steady  light  of  the  natural  color  for  70  seconds ; it  is  then 
eclipsed  for  16  seconds,  then  a bright  flash  for  12  seconds,  another  eclipse  for  22 
second  and  then  ^ain  the  steady  light ; thus  completing  its  phases  in  an  inter- 
val of  2 minntes.  The  illuminatiog  apparatus  is  a catadioptric  lens  of  Uie  third 
order.  'Ihe  light  is  placed  at  an  elevation  of  208  feet  al^ve  the  mean  level  of 
sea,  and  should  he  visible  in  clear  weather  at  a distanoe  of  22  miles.  The 
light  tower  stands  on  the  western  point  of  the  hill  which  overhangs  the  city  of 
Maceio,  on  the  spot  where  a powder  mag^ne  once  stood,  in  latitude  9®  39'  18"  S., 
longitude  35®  41'  24"  west  of  the  meridian  of  Greenwich. 

By  command  of  their  Lordships, 

JOHN  WA8H1NGT0W, 

HtDBOOEAPAIO  OmCB,  ADimiALTT,  ) 

London,  21  October,  18M.  f 

This  notice  affects  the  following  Admiralty  Charts : — South  Ammca,  East 
Coast,  Sheet  5,  No.  529 ; Maceio  Port,  No.  539 ; also  South  Americaa  Light- 
house List,  No.  14  a. 
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mBLil»9,  IfOSTH  COAST—RITHUI  ISLASD  UGHTHOUSB. 

Official  information  has  been  received  at  this  office,  that  the  Port  of  Dublin 
Oorporation  has  given  notice  that  alighthonse  has  been  erected  on  Rathlin 
Island,  Co.  Antrim,  from  which  lights  will  be  exhibited  on  the  night  of  the  1st 
November  next,  (1856,)  and  thereafter  will  be  lighted  during  every  night  from 
sunset  t<f  sunrise.  The  lighthouse  tower  is  built  on  the  northeast  point  of  Rath- 
lin Island,  situated  in  latitude  55®  18'  10"  N.,  and  longitude  6®  10'  45"  W.,  bear- 
ing from  Rhina  of  Islay  Light  B.,  distant  25i  nautic  miles ; Mull  of  Cantire  Light 
W.  N.  W.  i N.,  distant  13  nautic  miles ; Oorsewall  Point  Light  N.  W.  f N., 
distant  39  nautic  miles ; Maiden  Rock  South  Light  N.  i W.,  distant  27  nautic 
miles. 

The  upper  light  in  the  lantern  of  the  tower  will  be  revolving,  giving  a bright 
light  during  fifty  seconds,  and  being  eclipsed  during  ten  8econ<&— the  periods  of 
light  and  darkness  following  in  regular  succession.  It  will  be  visible  from  sea- 
ward between  the  bearings  of  S.  E.  i S.,  round  by  the  eastward  to  N.  E.  by  N., 
also  in  passing  through  toe  channel  westward  of  Rathlin  Island  from  E.  N.  E.  4 
N.  to  E.  i N.,  and  will  be  colored  red  on  the  line  of  the  Carickavaoan  Rock. 
The  light  is  243  feet  over  the  level  of  the  sea  at  high  water,  and  in  clear  weather 
may  seen  within  the  distance  of  21  miles.  The  loictr  light  will  be  fixed^  of  the 
naUiral  appearance;  and  being  placed  61  feet  below  the  level  of  the  upper,  will 
be  seen  as  a separate  light,  within  the  distance  of  10  miles,  and  from  seaward  be- 
tween the  bearings  of  S.  E.  by  S.  and  N.  N.  E.  i B.,  and  will  not  be  visible  to 
vessels  in  the  channel  westward  ot  Rathlin  Island.  The  tower  is  circular,  88  feet 
in  height  from  its  base  to  the  ball  over  the  dome.  A red  belt  will  be  painted 
under  the  projecting  gallery.  Bearings  stated  are  magnetic.  Var.  28®  W. 

By  order  of  the  Lighthouse  Board, 

THOBNTON  A.  JENKINS,  S^eretorj. 

Tuastjbt  DBvxmnnirr,  Omos  LtciirraoutB  Boaed,  ) 

WASHuroToir,  Oot  80th,  1806.  f 

LIGHTHOUSE  AT  SiBIlVE  PASS. 

A lighthouse  has  recently  been  erected  on  Brant  Point,  east  side  of  Sabine 
Pa^,  Louisiana,  and  will  be  lighted  for  the  first  time  on  or  about  the  evening  of 
January  1,  1857,  of  which  due  public  notice  will  be  given.  The  tower  is  octag- 
onal in  shape,  and  painted  white.  It  is  75  fset  in  hei^t  to  deck  of  lantern.  The 
illuminating  apparatus  is  a third-order  Fresnel  lens,  showing,  at  an  elevation  of 
841  feet  above  sea  level,  a fixed  white  light  varied  by  flashes,  and  should  be  seen, 
under  ordinary  states  of  the  weather,  from  the  deck  of  a vessel,  at  a distance  of 
about  16  nautical  miles.  The  approximate  position  of  this  lighthouse  is — lati- 
tude, 29®  43'  55"  N.,  longitude,  93®  50'  19'\4  W.  from  Greenwich.  To  cross 
the  bar  bring  the  lighthouse  to  bear  N.  W.  by  N.,  and  run  in  N.  W.,  passing  the 
Louisiana  shore  abreast  of  the  lighthouse  at  a distance  of  200  yards. 

By  order  of  the  Lighthouse  Board, 

W.  H.  STEVENS,  Corps  of  Engineers,  Ughthonse  Inspector. 

GALywroK,  Tizas,  October  S9,  1S66l 


GAPE  HATTBBAS  BBACOH  UGHT. 

A wooden  open  frame-work  beacon  has  been  erected  on  the  end  of  the  Sand 
Spit  extending  in  nearly  a due  south  course  from  the  Cape  Hatteras  Lighthouse. 
Tm  beacon  tower  has  an  elevation  of  43  feet  above  the  mean  level  of  the  sea ; 
is  painted  red,  and  fitted  with  a sixth-order  lens  apparatus.  A fixed  white  light 
will  be  exhibited  on  the  night  of  the  15th  of  December,  1856,  and  on  every  night 
thereafter,  from  an  elevation  of  35  feet  above  the  mean  level  of  the  sea. 

By  order  of  the  Lighthouse  Board, 

W.  H.  OL  WHITINO,  First  Licatonnnt  Corps  of  Engineers. 

Wfumraroiv,  N.  Cl,  Noyember  10,  ISMi 
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PORTPATEICK  HARBOR  URfiT,  SOOTUIB— W£8T  C0A8T. 

The  following  notice  to  mariners  has  been  received  at  this  office : — 

The  Lords  Conunissioners  of  the  Admiralty  having  directed  that  the  inner 
lighthouse  at  Portpatrick  be  relighted,  notice  is  hereby  given  that  on  and  after 
the  eveniug  of  the  15th  day  of  October  next,  (1856,)  a fixed  light  of  the  natural 
color  will  be  exhibited  from  the  inner  lighthouse  in  Portpatrick  Harbor,  in  the 
same  position  as  formerly,  namely,  in  latitude,  54®  60'  28"  N.,  longitude,  5®  T 0^ 
west  of  Greenwich,  nearly.  The  light  will  be  of  the  sixth  order ; it  will  stand 
at  a height  of  44  feet  above  the  mean  level  of  the  sea,  and  will  be  visible  from 
the  deck  of  a ship  at  a distance  of  8 miles  in  clear  weather,  through  an  arc  of 
180®  of  the  horizon,  open  to  the  westward  or  to  the  seaward.  The  tower  is  of 
stone,  30  feet  high,  and  painted  white ; it  stands  at  the  southeast  angle  of  the 
harbor,  and  at  130  yards  within  the  outer  lighthouse  at  the  pie^head,  which  is 
not  lighted.  By  order  of  the  Lighthouse  Bo^, 

THORNTON  A.  JENKINS,  Becretuf. 

Tuabubt  Dbpabtmxmt,  Omex  Ijgiithovbx  Boaxi>,  ) 

Wabhinoton,  November  11, 185S.  f 


ENQLASDf  SOUTH  COAST— MOTBERBARK  BUOY. 

The  following  official  information  has  been  received  at  this  office : — 

The  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty  having  directed  a Black  Buoy  to 
be  moored  off  the  outer  Spit  of  the  Motherbank,  to  mark  the  channel  of  the  Pitt 
Coal  Depot,  notice  is  hereby  given  that  the  following  marks  and  bearings  denote 
its  position,  and  that  it  lies  in  30  feet  at  low  water,  ordinary  spring  tides,  viz : — 
The  second  westernmost  of  the  six  clamps  of  trees  on  Portsdown  Hul,  in  line  with 
the  Surgeon’s  House,  (white,)  at  the  eastern  end  of  Haelar  Hospital,  bearing 
E.  N.  E.  4 N.  The  Fir  Gardens  on  Portsdown  Hill,  in  line  with  the  western 
end  of  Anglesea  Terrace,  bearing  K.  E.  4 N.  The  highest  church  at  Ryde,  in 
line  with  the  outer  end  of  Ryde  Pier,  (the  church  is  large,  slate  roofed,  and  has  a 
small  spire  or  cupola  on  its  western  end,)  bearing  S.  S.  W.  i W. ; Old  Castle 
Point  N.  W.  by  W. ; South  Sea  Castle  E.  4 N.  • 

Thus  the  channel  to  the  Pitt  Coal  Depot,  for  ships  from  the  westward,  will  lie 
between  the  Black  Buoy  and  the  White  Western  Buoy  of  the  Sturbridge ; while 
those  coming  from  the  eastward  will  pass  between  the  East  Buoy  of  the  Stur- 
bridge and  the  Chequered  Sand  Head  Buoy  to  the  southward  of  it.  All  bearings 
are  magnetic.  By  order  of  the  Lighthouse  Board, 

THORNTON  A.  JENKINS,  SecraUry. 

Tbkasubt  Depabtmkkt,  Office  LiovrnouBK  Boaxd,  ) 

Wabhikoton,  D.  C.,  Nov.  lltli,  1856.  J 


UOHTflOUSE  AT  ABSEOUM,  NEW  JERSEY. 

Notice  is  hereby  given  that  a new  tower  and  keeper’s  dwelling,  at  Absccum, 
New  Jersey,  are  now  nearly  completed,  and  that  on  or  about  the  15th  day  of 
January,  1857,  a fixed  white  light  of  the  firet  order  will  be  exhibited  therefrom. 
The  tower  is  of  brick,  unpainted,  and  will  be  surmounted  by  an  iron  lantern, 
painted  black.  The  focal  plane  will  have  an  elevation  of  167  feet  above  mean 
tide,  and  the  light  should  be  seen,  under  favorable  circumstances,  from  the  deck 
of  an  ordinary  sailing  vessel,  at  a distance  of  about  20  nautical  miles.  The  ap- 

{iroximate  position  of  this  light,  as  deduced  from  the  Coast  Survey  Charts,  is — 
atitude,  39®  22'  north,  longitude,  74®  25'  west  from  Greenwich.  Due  notice  will 
be  given  of  the  precise  date  when  the  light  will  be  first  exhibited. 

By  order  of  the  Lighthouse  Board, 

W.  F.  RAYNOLD9,  First  Lioat.  Corps  TopogTsphlcal  Engineers. 
PmLADXLFinA,  November  10, 1656. 

Note. — The  notice  issued  on  the  30th  September  gave  the  latitude  39®  42'  N., 
which  should  have  been  39®  22'  N. 
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LIOHTfiOCJSB  AT  ABAHSAS  PASS,  TEXAS. 

A lighthouse  has  been  recently  erected  at  Aransas  Pass,  upon  Low  Island,  the 
approximate  position  of  which  is  as  follows : — Latitnde,  27®  54'  N.,  lonntnde, 
97®  03'  54"  W,  of  Greenwich.  The  tower  is  octagonal,  and  is  painted  dark 
brick  color.  It  is  55  feet  in  height  to  the  deck  of  the  lantern.  The  illuminating 
apparatus  is  a fourth-order  Fresnel  lens,  showing  a fixed  white  light  at  an  eleva- 
tion of  591  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  which,  under  ordinary  states  of 
the  atmosphere,  should  be  seen  from  the  deck  of  a vessel  at  a distance  of  about 
13  nautical  miles.  The  light  will  be  exhibited  for  the  first  time  on  or  about  the 
evening  of  the  lat  of  January,  1857,  of  which,  however,  due  public  notice  will 
be  given.  The  light  when  bearing  N.  W.  4 W.  will  show  between  the  two  points 
of  the  Pass,  but  the  bar  shifts  so  often  that  no  directions  can  be  given  for  cross- 
ing without  a pilot.  By  order  of  the  Lighthouse  Board, 

W.  IL  STEVENS,  Corps  of  Engineers,  Lighthonse  Inspector. 

OALmoir,  Txxas,  October  29, 1858. 


PARTIAL  ECLIPSE  OF  THE  SKAOEN  OR  SKAW  LIGHT. 


THE  KATTEGAT — JUTLAND. 


The  Royal  Navy  Department  at  Copenhagen  has  given  notice  that  the  new 
lighthouse  building  on  the  Skagen  or  Skaw  Point  will  attain  such  an  elevation 
during  the  present  year  as  will  partially  prevent  the  actual  light  on  that  pomt 
from  being  seen  in  the  direction  of  the  Skagen  Spit,  which  extends  from  the 
Bkageo  Point  to  the  eastward.  Mariners  are  hereby  cautioned  thereof. 

By  command  of  their  Lordships, 

JOHN  WASHINGTON,  Hjdrographer. 

HTOBOORAPino  Opkiob,  Admiralty,  ) 

London,  October  8,  1856.  ) 


This  notice  aflfects  the  following  Admiralty  Charts  : — North  Sea,  General,  No. 
2,339 ; North  Sea,  sheet  3,  No.  2,248  ; Baltic,  General,  No.  2,262  ; Skagerrak, 
No.  2,289;  the  Kattegat,  No.  2,114;  Danish  Lighthouse  List,  No.  80. 


RANGE  LIGHT  AT  IPSWICH  HARBOR,  MASSACHUSETTS. 

A light  will  be  exhibited  on  and  after  December  10th,  1856,  to  serve  as  a 
range  with  the  light  in  the  eastern  tower,  for  crossing  the  bar  at  the  entrance  of 
Ipswich  Harbor  at  night  The  light  is  exhibited  from  a lar^e  Fresnel  lantern, 
hoisted  at  the  top  of  a stake.  The  stake  is  15  feet  high,  ^inted  black,  and  is 
placed  near  the  beach.  In  running  in,  bring  the  stake  li^t  in  range  with  the 
narbor  light,  and  run  for  it.  This  will  take  a vessel  in  over  the  bar  in  not  less 
than  7i  feet  water  at  low  tide,  and  by  the  inner  spit  buoy  in  12  feet  water  at  low 
tide.  After  passing  this  buoy  the  course  up  the  harbor  is  W.  N.  W.  Strangers 
should  be  careful  not  to  rely  too  implicitly  on  this  range,  as  the  bar  is  a shifting 
one.  By  order  of  the  Lighthouse  Board, 

C.  H.  B.  CALDWELL,  Ughthoiue  Inspector,  9d  Diet 

B09T01I,  November  24,  1868. 


SELF-REGISTERING  COMPASS. 

The  self-registering  compass,  by  M.  Deluil,  is  designed  to  register  the  changes 
of  direction  in  a vessel  for  every  three  minutes  during  the  twenty-four  boors. 
The  marking  is  made  upon  a compass  card.  It  consists  of  a clock  movement 
placed  at  the  center  of  the  apparatus  for  causing  the  point  or  pivot  carrying  the 
needles  to  move  up  and  down  at  regular  intervals — of  an  endless  screw,  furnished 
with  a nut  carrying  the  point,  for  piercing  the  paper — and  of  the  compass  card, 
made  of  three  needles  fixed  to  a sheet  of  mica.  The  mica  is  covered  with  a desk 
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of  yelveti  firmly  glaed  to  it  by  mesos  of  strong  glue,  and  whose  tiasne  has  been 
■atnrated  with  a kind  of  glue  that  is  soft  when  cold.  When  the  needle  is  fixed 
toward  the  north,  the  axis  or  diametral  line  of  the  compass-yard  is  placed  in  the 
line  of  the  axis  of  the  ship,  and  the  punctures  made  every  three  minutes  indicate 
the  deviation  of  this  axis. 


JOURNAL  OF  INSURANCE. 


THE  HEW  TORE  CITT  FIRE  UW. 

We  give  below  a [^nopsis  of  the  New  York  City  Fire  Law  in  relation  to  the 
construction  of  buildings,  passed  April  14, 1856. 

The  fire  limits  are  extended  to  100  feet  north  of  Forty-eecond-street,  on  a line 
extending  from  the  North  to  the  East  river. 

All  buildings  are  required  to  be  built  of  (three  kinds  of  material,  and  no  other,) 
stone,  brick,  or  iron.  Foundations  must  be  stone  or  brick. 

All  buildings,  other  than  dwellings,  more  than  30  feet  in  width,  must  have  a 
partition  wail  not  less  than  12  inches  thick,  (the  old  law  8 inches,)  or  girders  not 
less  than  10  by  12  inches  square,  (no  size  was  fixed  by  the  old  law,)  sustained  by 
pillars  of  stone,  brick,  or  iron,  not  more  than  10  feet  apart,  (old  law  was  15  feet) 
Pillars,  if  oak,  locust,  or  yellow-pine,  when  used,  must  not  be  less  than  7 indies 
|Q  diameter. 

Buildings  can  be  built  more  than  30  feet  in  width,  but  not  more  than  40  feet  in 
width,  if  they  are  constructed  with  iron  beams  or  girders  of  the  proper  size,  and  not 
distant  from  each  other  more  than  15  feet. 

All  girders  must  rest  upon  walls  at  least  12  inches  thick,  and  all  posts  or  pil- 
lars must  be  started  from  a wall  of  stone  or  brick,  at  least  12  inches  thick. 

All  buildings,  other  than  dwellings,  over  50  feet  in  height,  must  have  walls, 
whether  outside  or  party  walls,  at  least  16  inches  thick,  to  the  under  side  of  the 
second  tier  of  beams ; and  if  the  under  side  of  the  second  tier  of  beams  is  not  20 
feet  in  height,  to  the  under  side  of  the  third  tier  of  beams. 

No  wall,  after  it  is  built,  shall  be  increased  in  thickness,  so  as  to  be  considered 
any  thicker  than  it  was  originally ; and  all  walls  must  be  built  with  headers 
every  five  courses. 

No  wood  or  wood-work  shall  be  placed  within  8 inches  of  any  chimney  flue 
(old  law  only  referred  to  discharging  and  arch-pieces.) 

Where  the  breastwork  of  a chimney  projects  more  than  4 inches,  it  must  be 
started  from  the  foundation. 

All  flues,  without  reference  to  the  purpose  for  which  intended,  must  have  the 
joints  struck  smooth  on  the  inside. 

All  buildings  are  required  to  be  anchored  with  iron  anchors  to  each  tier  of 
beams,  and  ends  turned  down  4 inches. 

All  buildings,  other  than  dwellings,  over  35  feet  in  height,  must  have  shutters 
of  iron  or  copper  on  all  openings  in  the  rear  and  sides  above  the  first  story,  and 
all  iron  or  copper  shutters  in  front  above  the  first  story,  must  be  constructed  so 
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M to  be  opened  from  the  outside,  and  all  buildmgs  must  have  scuttles,  and  be 
provided  with  a ladder  on  the  inside. 

Every  trimmer  or  header  used  in  any  building,  other  than  a dwelling,  shall  be 
hung  in  stirrup-irons  of  suitable  thickness  for  the  size  of  the  timbers. 

All  openings  in  buildings,  other  than  dwellings,  not  more  than  6 feet  in  breadth, 
shall  have  a lintel  of  stone  or  iron,  12  inches  in  height  and  half  the  thickness  of 
the  wall  upon  which  it  rests.  Openings  exceeding  6 feet  in  breadth,  shall  have 
lintels  1 inch  additional  in  height  for  every  additional  foot  in  breadth  of  opening. 
Openings  must  have  a brick  arch  not  less  than  8 inches  in  thickness  on  the  inside 
of  the  lintel. 

Cast-iron  arched  lintels,  when  used  in  any  building,  shall  have  a bearing  upon 
the  wall,  on  each  side,  of  24  inches  in  length,  and  be  of  the  same  breadth  as  the 
wall  to  be  supported,  and  a brick  arch  must  be  turned  over  all  such  lintels. 

Section  26  provides  that  the  sections  and  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  ap- 
plicable to  every  brick  dwelling-house,  store,  or  storehouse,  or  other  brick  build- 
ing— (nothing  is  said  about  iron  or  stone  buildings) — hereafter  to  be  erected  or 
built  in  any  part  of  the  city  or  county  of  New  York. 

Section  31  provides  that  if  cause  of  violation  be  not  removed  within  10  days 
after  service  of  notice,  the  Supreme  Court  of  this  State,  and  the  Court  of  Com- 
mon Pleas  for  the  city  and  county  of  New  York,  and  the  Superior  Court,  shall 
have  power  to  enforce  the  penalties  provided  by  law  and  this  act,  and  to  restrain, 
by  injunction,  the  further  erection,  building,  raising,  altering,  or  enlarging  of  any 
building,  whether  erected,  raised,  altered,  enlarged,  removed,  or  built  upon,  or  hi 
the  course  of  erection ; and  also,  to  adjudge  and  decree  that  such  building  or 
buildings  shall  be  taken  down  and  removed. 

The  forfeiture  for  a violation  of  any  of  the  provisions  of  the  fire  law  has  been 
reduced  from  $500  to  $100,  and  the  limitation  of  time  to  bring  an  action,  from 
18  months  to  12  months. 

If,  by  a violation  of  any  of  the  sections  of  this  law,  a building  is  consid- 
ered improperly  constructed  or  unsafe,  within  one  year  after  it  has  been 
erected,  it  surely  must  be  equally  unsafe  or  improperly  constructed  after  the  ex- 
piration of  that  time.  The  limitation  clause  ihould  be  repealed. 


$A1II£L  WEBSI'fiR’S  EIPERIENCS  IE  IE8UR1ECE. 

Nearly  or  quite  fifty  per  cent  of  the  losses  sustained  by  underwriters  or  in- 
surance companies  are  caused  by  fraud  on  the  part  of  the  insured,  or  the  torch 
of  the  incendiary.  Companies  not  unfrequeotly  pay  losses,  which  they  are  satis- 
fied, from  circumstantial  or  other  evidence,  are  fraudulent  The  following  au- 
thentic anecdote  of  Daniel  Webster’s  experience,  as  an  attorney  in  such  cases,  is 
given  in  a late  number  of  Harper' $ Magazine : — 

Soon  after  I had  commenced  the  practice  of  m^  profession  in  Boston,’*  said 
Mr.  Webster,  “ a circumstance  occurred  which  forcibly  impressed  upon  my  mind 
the  sometimes  conclusive  eloquence  of  silence,  and  1 wondered  no  longer  that  the 
ancients  had  erected  a statue  to  her  as  a divinity. 

**  A man  in  New  Bedford  had  insured  a ship,  lying  at  the  time  at  the  wharf 
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Uiere,  for  an  amount  much  larger  than  its  real  value,  in  one  of  onr  insnranoe  officsa 
in  Boston.  One  day  news  arrived  in  Boston  that  this  ship  had  suddenly  taken 
fire,  and  been  bnrn^  to  the  water’s  edj^.  It  had  been  insured  in  the  Massa- 
chusetts Insurance  Company,  of  which  General  Arnold  Wells  was  president,  and 
myself  attori^. 

^ General  Wells  told  me  of  the  misfortune  that  had  happened  to  the  company, 
in  the  loss  of  a vessel  so  largely  insured ; communicating  to  me,  at  the  same  time, 
the  somewhat  extraordinary  manner  in  which  it  had  been  destroyed. 

**  ‘,Do  you  intend,'  I aske^  him,  * to  pay  the  insurance?' 

^ * I shall  be  obliged  to  do  so,'  repli^  the  general. 

**  * I Uiink  not ; for  I have  no  doubt,  from  the  circumstances  attending  the  loss, 
that  the  ship  was  set  on  fire  with  the  intent  to  defraud  the  company  of  the 
insurance.' 

**  * But  how  shall  we  prove  that?  and  what  shall  I say  to  Mr. , when  he 

makes  application  for  the  money  ?' 

“ * Say  nothing,'  I replied,  ‘ but  hear  quietly  what  he  has  to  say.' 

**  Some  few  days  after  this  conversation,  Mr. came  up  to  Boston,  and  pre- 
sented himself  to  General  Arnold  Wells,  at  the  insurance  office.  Mr. was  a 

man  very  careful  of  his  personal  appearance,  and  of  punctilious  demeanor.  He 
powdered  his  hair,  wore  clean  ruffles  and  well-brushed  clothes,  and  had  a gravity 
of  speech  becoming  a person  of  respectable  position.  All  this  demand^  civil 
treatment ; and  whatever  you  might  think  of  him,  you  would  naturally  use  no 
harsh  language  toward  him.  He  had  a defect  in  his  left  eye,  so  that  when  he 
qx>ke  he  turned  his  right  and  sound  eye  to  the  person  he  addressed,  with  a sonie- 
what  oblique  angle  of  the  head,  giving  it  something  such  a turn  as  a hen,  who  dis- 
covers a hawk  in  the  air.  General  Arnold  Wells  had  a corresponding  defect  in 
his  right  eye. 

^ I was  not  present  at  the  interview,  but  I have  heard  it  often  described  by 
those  who  were.  General  Wells  came  out  from  an  inner  office,  on  the  announce- 
ment of  Mr. 's  arrival,  and  Jixed  him  (to  use  a French  expression)  with  his 

sound  eye — looking  at  him  serious,  but  calmly.  Mr. looked  at  General 

Wells  with  his  sound  eye,  but  not  steadily — rather  as  if  he  thought  to  tom  the 
General’s  right  flank. 

“ The^  stood  thus,  vnlh  their  eyes  cocked  at  each  other,  for  more  than  a minute, 
before  either  spoke ; when  Mr. thought  best  to  take  the  initiative. 

**  ‘ It  is  a pleasant  day.  General  Wells,  though  rather  cold.' 

**  * It  is  as  you  say,  Mr. , a pleasant  though  rather  cold  day,’  replied  the 

General,  without  taking  his  eye  down  from  its  range. 

“ ‘ I should  not  be  surprised.  General,'  continued  Mr. , ‘ if  we  should  have 

a fall  of  snow  soon.' 

“ ‘ There  might  be  more  surprising  circumstances,  Mr. , than  a fall  of  snow 

in  February.' 

M Mr. hereupon  shifted  his  foot,  and  topic.  He  did  not  feel  at  ease,  and 

the  less  so  from  his  desperate  attempts  to  conceal  his  embarrassment. 

‘ When  do  you  thins,  General,'  he  inquired,  after  a pause,  ‘ tiiat  Congress  will 
adjourn  ?' 

“ * It  is  doubtful,  I should  think,  Mr. , when  Congress  will  adjourn ; per- 

haps not  for  some  time,  yet,  as  great  bodies,  you  know,  move  slowly.’ 

**  * Do  you  hear  anything  important  from  that  quarter,  General  ?' 

**  * Noting,  Mr. .' 

“ Mr. by  this  time  had  become  very  dry  in  the  throat — a sensation,  I 

have  been  told,  one  is  very  apt  to  feel  who  finds  himself  in  an  embarrassing  por- 
tion, from  which  he  sees  no  possibility  of  escape.  He  feared  to  advance,  and  did 
not  know  how  to  make  a successful  retreat  At  last,  after  one  or  two  desperate 
and  ineffectual  struggles  to  regain  self-possession,  finding  himself  all  the  while 
within  point-blank  range  of  that  raking  eye,  he  wholly  broke  down,  and  took  his 
leave,  without  the  least  allusion  to  the  matter  of  insurance. 

“ He  never  returned  to  claim  his  money.” 
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MARlIfi  IffSURAffCE. 

Marine  insaraiioe  has  been  a topic  of  considerable  discussion  in  several  of  the 
leading  joamals  of  New  Y ork  and  Boston.  We  copy  the  notes  from  a late  number 
of  the  Boston  Traveller,  as  germain  to  the  subject : — 

Tlie  business  of  marine  insurance,  has,  in  the  aggregate,  proved  rather  unprofit- 
able for  several  years  past,  and  consequently  premiums  have  been  advanced,  and 
restrictions  imposed,  until  a state  of  thinp  has  been  reached,  when  it  will  be 
found  undoubt^ly  better  for  persons  having  good  vessels,  in  the  hands  of  good 
masters,  who  will  see  to  it  that  they  arc  well  constructed,  properly  loaded,  and 
suitably  manned,  in  many  cases  to  become  their  own  underwriters,  and  invest  the 
amount  of  the  premiums  which  they  may  save  annually,  in  a guaranty  fund,  upon 
which  they  may  draw,  from  time  to  time,  to  make  up  the  losses,  which  will  occa- 
sionally occur,  even  under  good  management. 

Some  of  the  larger  offices,  particularly  those  on  the  mutual  principle,  have  be- 
come so  arbitra^  in  their  restrictions,  and  so  exorbitant  in  their  premiums,  on 
certain  classes  of  risks,  tliat  we  counsel  every  merchant  who  has  an  interest  in 
three  or  four  ships,  which  he  knows  to  be  staunch  vessels,  good  searboats,  and 
well  manned,  to  keep  clear  of  them,  and  try  the  principle  whicn  we  have  here  pro- 
posed, and  which  we  know  has  been  very  successfully  acted  upon  in  some 
instances. 

It  can  be  demonstrated  as  plainly  as  the  simplest  problem  in  mathematics,  that 
the  man  who  has  an  interest  in  four  good  ships,  well  officei^  and  manned,  can, 
under  the  present  system,  afford  to  let  them  run  without  insurance,  and  if  he  suf- 
fers a moderate  partial  loss  on  one  of  his  ships  every  year,  or  one  of  a severe  kind 
once  in  two  years,  or  a total  loss  every  four  years,  he  will  be  better  off  than  if  ho 
kept  them  all  insured.  Every  one  is  aware,  that  with  such  vessels  as  we  have  de- 
scribed, no  such  run  of  ill  luck  as  this  ever  occurs  in  a series  of  years. 

The  truth  is,  as  things  go  now,  the  good  have  to  come  into  the  offices  on  a par 
wiUi  the  bad,  and  the  careful  and  capable  are  compelled  to  make  up  the  losses  of 
the  careless  and  incompetent  A sound  and  wise  system  of  insurance,  is  not  one 
of  arbitrary  classification  alone.  This  needs  to  be  modified  by  mental  discern- 
ment which  can  understand  the  times  and  seasons ; which  watches  the  signs  and 
points  of  the  day,  and  takes  cognizance  not  only  of  inanimate  matter,  but  of 
animate  life  and  the  power  of  volition. 

The  causes  which  have  led  to  an  unusual  and  unnecessary  loss  of  property  at 
sea,  are  obvious  to  every  intelligent  mind,  and  they  ma^  be  guarded  against,  in  a 
great  measure.  These  causes  have  arisen  in  the  rapid  increase  of  our  commercial 
marine,  which  has  brought  ships  upon  the  ocean  faster  than  competent  seamen  and 
navigators  could  be  found  to  take  care  of  them,  and  hastened  tne  construction  of 
many  vessels  of  unfit  models,  and  defective  materials  and  workmanship.  Anything 
in  the  shape  of  a man  has  l^n  taken  to  make  up  the  complement  of  seamen  for  a 
ship,  and  the  incompetency  of  a crew  has  undoubtedly  been  the  cause  of  the  loss 
of  many  valuable  ships. 

One  of  the  most  frequent  causes  of  the  loss  of  ships,  is  improper  loading ; not 
so  much  overloading,  as  neglect  of  properly  distributing  the  ca^o  on  board,  so  as 
to  bear  in  due  proportion,  and  most  easily  upon  the  vessel.  The  new  tariff  bill 
recently  before  Oongress,  and  which  will  come  up  again  at  the  next  session,  if  it 
is  passed  without  amendment  in  regard  to  the  resection  against  carrying  any 
cargo  between  decks,  in  pas^nger  ships,  will  involve  the  loss  of  a lar^  per  cent- 
age  of  those  vessels.  The  bill  was  evidently  prepared  by  one  who  had  no  knowl- 
eoTO  in  regard  to  this  subject. 

In  the  rapid  increase  of  tonnage,  for  several  years  past,  ships  have  often  been 
too  hastily  and  imperfectly  constructed,  especially  for  carrying  heavy  cargoes ; 
and  when  to  this  have  been  added  the  errors  already  spoken  of,  we  shall  cease  to 
wonder  at  the  extent  of  mmrine  losses,  and  rather  be  surprised  that  they  have  not 
been  greater. 
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Before  conclading,  we  will  advert  to  two  more  causes  which  have  led  to  the 
loss  of  maoj  first-class  ships,  io  all  other  respects  well  constrocted,  and  properly 
taken  care  of,  namely,  neglect  of  adequate  caulking,  while  loading  in  hot  latitudes, 
and  the  defective  arrangement  and  breaking  of  water-closet  pipes.  From  the  dis- 
coveries which  have  been  made,  not  unfrequently  in  season  to  apply  a remedy, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  this  last  cause  has  led  to  the  abandonment  of  many  ships 
in  a sinking  condition,  which  otherwise  would  have  met  with  no  accident.  Tl^ 
is  a matter  most  imperatively  demanding  more  care  and  attention,  alike  from  the 
builders,  the  owners,  and  the  underwriters.  Again,  in  the  numerous  instances  in 
which  our  ships  are  now  laden  with  heavy  and  valuable  cargoes,  in  hot  clinwtes, 
it^  should  be  insisted  upon,  that  every  shipmaster  should  be  abundantly  supplied 
with  the  necessary  material,  and  see  to  it,  that  each  and  every  seam  is  thoroughly 
caulked  and  well  payed,  iminediately  before  it  sinks  into  the  water. 


COMMERCIAL  REGULATIONS. 


C0A8UUR  FEES  OF  THE  CJEITED  STATER 

We  publish  below,  from  an  official  copy  furnished  to  the  editor  of  the  Merchant,* 
Magazine  by  the  Department  of  State  at  Washington,  the  consular  lees  prescribed 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
acts  of  Congress  approved  August  18, 1856,  regulating  the  diplomatic  and  con- 
sular systems  of  the  United  States : — 

DspAsmifT  or  Statb,  November  10,  185a 

The  following  is  the  rate  or  tariff  of  fees  prescribed  by  the  President  to  be 
charged  by  all  consular  officers  for  the  services  herein  specified,  which  shall  be 
regarded  as  official  services,'*  and  the  fees  therefor  collected  in  American  or  Span- 
ish silver  dollars,  or  their  equivalent 

At  the  expiration  of  each  quarter  the  statement  of  fees  must  be  rendered,  pur- 
suant to  Forms  Nos.  8,  33,  44,  and  45  of  the  printed  instructions,  by  all  con- 
sular officers  entitled  to  salaries  residing  at  seaports,  and  pursuant  to  Forms  Nos. 
9 and  33,  at  inland  places,  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  the  amount 
thereof  held  subject  to  bis  draft  or  other  directions.  If  the  consular  officers  are 
not  entitled  to  salaries,  the  returns  must  be  made  to  the  Secretary  of  State. 

BECElVlIfO  AND  DELIVERING  SHIP's  PAPERS. 

For  receiving  and  delivering  s^hip's  register  and  papers,  including  consular  cer- 
tificates, as  prescribed  in  Forms  Nos.  38  and  39,  half  a cent  on  every  ton,  regis- 
tered measurement  of  the  vessel  for  which  the  service  is  performed. 

DISenARGINO  OR  SHIPPING  SEAMEN  OR  MARINERS. 

For  every  seaman,  from  one  to  ten,  who  may  be  discharged  or  shipped,  in- 
cluding certificates  therefor  attached  to  crew  list  and  shipping  articles,  to  be  paid 
by  the  master  of  the  vessel,  50  cents ; but  no  additional  charge  shall  be  made  for 
any  number  of  seamen  exceeding  ten,  who  may  be  discharged  from  or  shipped  be- 
tween the  date  of  the  arrival  and  departure  of  the  vessel. 

PROTim,  PASSPORTS,  XTU 


For  noting  marina  proteH $1  00 

For  extending  marine  protest 2 00 

And  if  it  exceed  200  words,  for  every  additional  100  words 1 00 
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For  Msiui^  warriDt  of  Burvey  on  TeaselB,  batches,  cargo,  provisioiiB,  and 

stores,  or  either 1 00 

For  a pMport,  including  seal 1 00 

For  visaing  a passport X 1 00 

For  preparing  agreement  of  master  to  give  increased  wages  to  seamen,  at- 
tested under  seal 1 00 

For  preparing  any  other  official  document  or  instrument  of  writi^ig,  not 

herein  named  or  enumerated,  if  under  100  words. 100 

If  exceeding  100  words,  for  every  additional  100  words 0 60 

FOR  THE  FOLLOWING  CERTIFICATES,  VIZ.: — 

Of  the  deposit  of  a ship's  register  and  papers,  when  required  by  custom- 
house authorities |0  26 

In  cases  of  vessels  deviating  from  the  voyage 0 60 

When  the  ship's  register  is  retained  entire  in  Uie  consulate 0 26 

For  master  to  take  home  destitute  American  seamen no  fee. 

Of  conduct  of  crew  on  board,  in  cases  of  refusal  of  duty  and  in  cases  of  im- 

prisoumeDt,  Ac 0 26 

Given  to  master  at  bis  own  request,  (for  example,  see  Form  No.  48) 0 60 

To  a seaman,  of  bis  discharge  no  fee. 

Of  appointment  of  new  master,  induding  oath  of  master 1 00 

Of  the  o wnership  of  a vessel  0 60 

Of  decision  and  award,  in  cases  of  protests  against  masters,  passengers,  or 

crew,  (for  example,  see  Form  No.  49) 2 00 

Of  roll  or  list  of  crew,  when  required  by  the  captain  or  authorities  of  the 

0 60 

To  bill  of  health 0 60 

To  shipping  articles 0 60 

Of  canceling  ship's  register 0 60 

To  debenture  certificate,  including  oaths  of  master  and  mate 1 26 

To  invoice,  including  oath 2 00 

To  cnrrency , 0 60 

Of  sea  letter [ !,!!!!!*.!!!!!  2 00 

Of  indorsement  of  bottomry  on  ship's  register 0 60 

Of  indorsement  on  payment  of  bottomry  on  ship's  register  0 60 

Of  UMiorsement  of  new  ownership  on  ship's  register.  0 60 

ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. 

Of  the  master  to  bottomry  bond |l  00 

Of  the  merchant  to  assignment  of  bottomry  l^nd 1 00 

Of  the  vendor  to  a bill  of  sale  of  vessel 1 00 

Of  the  master  to  a mortgage  or  mortgage  bill  of  sale  of  vessel 1 00 

Of  the  master  to  an  order  for  payment  of  seamen's  wages  or  voyages,  at 

home,  including  making  up  order,  if  required 0 60 

Of  one  or  more  persons  to  a deed  or  instrument  of  writing 2 00 

Of  one  or  more  persons  to  a power  of  attorney 2 00 

DECLARATIONS  AND  OATHS. 

Of  decl  iration  and  oath  of  master  to  one  or  more  desertions,  inclading  oaths, 

attached  to  crew  list  and  shipping  articles each  0 60 

To  one  or  more  deaths  or  losses  of  seamen  overboard  at  sea,  inolndiog  oaths, 

attached  to  crew  list  and  shippiog  articles each  0 60 

Td  not  being  able  to  [Hocure  two-thirds  of  a crew  of  protected  American 

seameo 0 60 

To  ship's  inventories  or  stores 0 60 

To  the  correctness  of  log-book 0 60 

To  ship's  biUs  and  voachers  for  disbursements  and  repairs 0 60 

AUTHENTIOATINO  COPIES  OF  PAPERS. 

Of  marine  note  of  protest $1  00 

Of  extended  protest 2 00 
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Of  call,  warriDt,  tmd  report  of  sarrey  on  Teasel,  batches,  cargo,  proyisions, 

and  stores,  or  either,  (for  example,  see  Form  No.  60) 1 00 

Of  inventories  and  letters,  or  either,  of  masters. 1 00 

Of  account  of  sales  of  vessel,  cargo,  provisions,  and  stores,  or  ei^er 1 00 

Of  advertisement  for  funds  on  bottomry 1 00 

Of  ^vertisement  of  sale  of  vessel  or  carg^,  provisions  or  stores 1 00 

AUTHENTIOATINO  SIGirATDRlS. 

To  rejMrts  of  survey  on  vessel  or  cargo,  provisions  or  stores tl  00 

To  estimate  of  repairs  of  vessel 1 00 

To  (auctioneer’s)  account  of  sales  of  vessel  or  cargo,  provisions  or  stores. ...  1 00 

To  average  bonds 2 00 

Of  governors,  judges,  notaries  public,  custom-house  and  other  officers 2 00 

Of  merchants  and  individuals. 2 00 

For  any  other  consular  certificate  or  services  of  like  character  not  herein 
named  or  enumerated 0 60 

consuls’  orokrs  and  letters. 

To  send  seamen  to  hospital  no  fee. 

To  send  seamen  to  prison 0 50 

To  release  seamen  irom  prison 0 60 

To  authorities  or  captain  of  the  port,  in  cases  of  sinking  vessels,  (for  example, 

see  Form  No.61) 0 60 

Requesting  the  arrest  of  seamen 0 60 

For  any  other  letter  or  order  of  like  character  ...  0 60 

FILING  DOCUMENTS  IN  CONSULATE. 

Calls  of  survey  on  vessel,  hatches,  cargoes,  provisions,  and  stores,  or  either. . |0  26 

Warrants  of  survey  on  vessels,  hatches,  cargoes,  provisions,  and  stores,  or 

either 0 26 

Reports  of  survey  on  vessels,  hatches,  cargoes,  provisions,  and  stores,  or 

either.*. 0 26 

Estimate  of  repairs  of  vessel 0 26 

Consul’s  certificate  to  advertisement  for  funds  on  bottomry 0 25 

To  advertisement  of  sale  of  vessel,  cai^,  provisions,  and  stores,  or  either. . 0 26 

Inventories  of  vessels,  cargo,  provisions,  and  stores,  or  either 0 26 

Letter  of  master  notifying  consul  of  sale  of  vessel,  cai^  provisions,  and 

stores,  or  either 0 26 

Of  master  notifying  auctioneer  of  sale  of  vessel,  cargo,  provisions,  and  stores, 

or  either 0 26 

Accounts  of  sale  of  vessel,  cargo,  provisions,  and  stores,  or  either. 0 26 

For  filing  any  other  document  prepared  in  or  out  of  the  consulate 0 26 

RECORDING  DOCUMENTS. 

Calls  of  survey  on  vessel,  batches,  cargo,  provisions,  and  stores,  or  either; 
warrants  and  reports  of  ditto,  ditto ; estimates  of  repairs ; certificates  of 


stores,  or  either,  for  every  100  words $0  20 

(As  the  original  documents  are  required  to  be  filed  in  the  consulate,  it  will  not 
he  necessary  to  record  them.  Should  it  ever  become  necessary,  however,  to  de- 
liver up  the  originals,  they  must  be  recorded  before  delivery,  the  party  receiving 
the  same  paying  the  record  fee,  as  above  mentioned.) 

Order  and  consul’s  certificate  to  pay  seamen’s  wages  or  voya^,  at  home  . • |0  26 

Certificate  given  to  master  at  bis  own  request,  when  required  0 26 

Appomtment  of  new  master  ’ 0 25 
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AppUeatioo  of  a dtiseD  of  the  United  States  for  a sea  letter 0 26 

Sea  letter,  for  every  100  words 0 20 

Bill  of  sale,  when  required,  for  every  100  words 0 20 

Coosurs  letter  to  captain  of  port,  or  authoritiee,  in  cases  of  sinking  vessels. . 0 26 

Goosnrs  certificates  to  masters  taking  home  destitute  American  seamen. ...  no  fee. 
Protests  of  masters  and  others,  other  than  marbe  protests,  for  every  100 

words 0 20 

Average  bonds,  when  required,  for  every  100  words 0 2® 

Powers  of  attorney,  when  required,  for  every  100  words 0 20 

Any  other  document  or  instrument  of  writing  not  herein  named  or  enumerated, 
prepared  b or  ont  of  the  consulate,  and  required  to  be  recorded,  for  every 
100  words 0 20 


ESTATES  07  DEGBASBO  AMERICAN  CITIZENS. 

For  taking  into  possession  the  personal  estate  of  any  citizen  who  shall  die 
withm  the  limits  of  a consnlate,  inventorying,  selling,  and  finally  settling  and 
preparing  or  transmittbg,  according  to  law,  the  balance  due  thereon,  5 per  cent 
on  the  CToss  amount  of  such  estate.  If  part  of  such  estate  shall  be  delivered  over 
before  nnal  settlement,  2i  per  cent  to  be  charged  on  the  part  so  delivered  over  as 
is  not  in  monev,  and  5 per  cent  on  the  gross  amount  oi  the  residue.  If  among 
the  eflects  of  ue  deceased  are  found  (^rtificates  of  forei^  stocks,  loans,  or  other 
property,  2^  per  cent  on  the  amount  thereof.  No  cham  will  be  made  for 
placing  the  official  seal  upon  the  personal  property  or  efrects  of  such  deceased 
citizen,  or  for  breaking  or  removing  the  seals,  when  required  by  the  person  or 
persons  referred  to  in  section  29  of  the  act  of  August  18, 1856. 

MIBOELLANEOU8  SKEVICES. 

For  coosurs  seal  and  sigoature  to  clearance  from  custom  house  autbmities. . 

For  adruioUteriog  oaths,  not  herebbefore  provided  for. each 

For  oonsurs  attendance  at  a shipwreck,  or  for  the  purpose  of  aesistiog  a ship  in 
distress,  or  of  saving  wrecked  goods  or  property,  over  and  above  traveling 
expenses,  a per  diem  of  |4,  whenever  t£e  consurs  interposition  is  required 

by  the  parties  interested 

For  attending  an  appraisement,  where  the  goods  or  effects  are  under  |1,000 

b value 

For  attending  valuation  of  go^s  of  $1,000  and  upwards  in  value,  for  every 

day’s  attendance  during  which  the  valuation  continues 

For  attending  sale  of  goods,  if  the  purchase  money  be  nnder  $1,000 

For  attending  sale  of  goods,  if  the  purchase  money  is  $1,000  and  upwards, 

for  (?very  oay  during  which  the  sale  continues  

For  attending  sale  of  vessel,  when  required 

PEES  FOB  UNOFFICIAL  SERVICES,  PERQUISITES  OP  THE  CONSULAR  OFFICJER8. 

As  the  unofficial  acts  of  a consubr  officer  may  be  performed  by  a notary  pu^ 
lie,  and  as  the  compensation  charged  liierefor  is  regarded  as  a perquisite  of  his 
office,  the  rate  of  such  compensation  may  be  determined  either  by  agreement  or 
the  custom  of  the  place,  subject,  however,  to  future  instructions. 

By  order  of  the  President, 

W.  L.  MAKOY,  BecT«tsiy  of  State. 


$0  60 
0 26 


4 00 

8*00 

6 00 
8 00 

6 00 
2 00 


RATES  OF  C0HSIISSI0N8 

RECOMMENDED  BY  THE  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE,  TO  BE  CHARGED  WHERE  NO  EX- 
PRESS AGREEMENT  TO  THE  (X>NTEABT  EXISTS. 

We  publish  by  request  the  following  report  of  a special  comm  ttee  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  This  report  will  come  up  for  discussion  at  the  next 
meeting  of  the  Chamber,  to  be  held  at  the  Mercantile  Library  Booms  on  the  first 
Tiiunday  evenbg  of  January,  1867  : — 
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BAKKTIfa. 

On  purchase  of  ttocks,  bonds,  and  all  kinds  of  securities,  ioduding  the  draw- 
ing of  bills  for  payment  of  same per  cent  1 

On  sale  of  stocks,  ^ds,  and  all  kin^  of  securities,  including  remittances  in 

in  bills  and  guaranty «••••  1 

On  purchase  or  sale  of  specie  and  bullion i 

Remittances  in  bills  of  exchange i 

Remittances  in  bills  of  exchange  with  guaranty. 1 

Drawing  or  indorsing  bills  of  exchange ....  I 

Collecting  dividends  on  stocks,  bond^  or  other  securities i 

Collecting  interest  on  bonds  and  mortgages I 

Receiving  and  paying  moneys  on  which  no  other  commission  is  received i 

Procuring  acceptance  of  bills  of  exchange  payable  in  foreign  countries i 

On  issuing  letters  of  credit  to  traveler^  exclusive  of  foreign  bankers*  charge...  1 

'Where  bills  of  exchange  are  remitted  for  collection,  and  returned  under  protest 
for  non-acceptance  or  non-payment,  the  same  commiaeiona  are  to  be  charged 
as  though  they  were  duly  accepted  an<l  paid. 

OXXBBAL  BUSnfXSS. 

On  sales  of  merchandise,  whether  for  cash  or  on  credit,  including  guarantee.. . 6 

On  purchase  and  shipment  of  merchandise,  on  cost  and  charges 

Oollecting  delayed  and  litigated  accounts 5 

Effecting  marine  insurance,  on  amount  insured 

No  amount  to  be  charged  for  effeciing  insurance  on  property  consigned 

Landing  and  re-shipping  goods  from  vessels  in  distress,  on  value  of  invoice. . . 2^ 

on  specie  and  bullion i 

Receiving  and  forwarding  merchandise  entered  at  custom-house,  on  invoice  val- 
ue 1 per  cent,  and  on  expences  incurred. 1 . 2-^ 

On  cnnsignmeots  of  merchAndise  withdrawn  or  resbipped,  full  commissions  are 
to  be  charged,  to  the  extent  of  advances  or  responsibilities  incurred,  and  one- 
F half  commission  on  the  residue  of  the  value. 

On  giving  bonds  that  passengers  will  not  become  a burthen  on  the  city — on  the 
amount  of  the  bonds 2} 

The  risk  of  loss  by  robbery,  fire,  (unless  insurance  be  ordered,)  theft,  popular 
tumult,  and  aU  other  unavoidable  occurrences,  is  in  all  cases  to  be  borne  by 
the  owners  of  the  goods,  provided  due  dilligeoce  has  been  exercised  in  the 
care  of  them. 

SHippfife. 

On  purchase  or  sale  of  vessels 2^ 

Disbursements  and  outfit  of  vessels 2^ 

Procuring  freight  and  passengers  for  Europe,  East  Indies,  and  domestic  ports.  24 
**  **  for  West  Indies,  S.  America,  and  other  placee.  6 

Collecting  freight 2^ 

Collecting  insurance  losses  of  all  kinds 2^ 

Chartering  vessels  on  amount  of  freight,  actual  or  estimated,  to  be  considered 
as  due  when  the  charter-parties  are  signed 2^ 

But  DO  charter  to  he  conrid  red  binding  till  a memorandum,  or  one  of  the  cop- 
ies of  the  char  cr  has  been  signed. 

On  giving  bonds  for  vessels  under  attachment  in  litigated  cases— on  amount 

of  liability ' 2} 

The  foregoing  commissions  to  be  exclusive  of  brokerage,  and  every  charge  ac- 
tually iDcurred. 

BOYAL  PHELPS. 

DUNNING  DUKR 
THOMAS  TILKSTON. 
CHARLES  H.  MARSHALL, 
EDMUND  COFFIN. 
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POSTAL  DEPARTMENT. 


msTRumoNs  to  postmasters,  ard  irformatior  for  letter.writers. 

The  following  instractions  to  postmasters  contain  a great  variety  of  informa- 
tion of  interest  to  all  who  communicate  with  correspondents  in  any  way  through 
the  mails  of  the  United  States.  They  are  issued  by  the  Department,  and  are 
therefore  authentic  decisions : — 

No.  1.  A postmaster,  whose  compensation  for  the  last  preceding  year  did  not 
exceed  $200,  can  send  through  the  moil,  free  of  postage,  all  letters  written  by 
himself,  and  receive  letters  addressed  to  himself,  on  his  own  private  business,  Uie 
weight  of  each  letter  not  to  exceed  half  an  ounce.  He  cannot  receive  free  nor 
frank  printed  matter  of  a private  nature ; nor  letters  addressed  to  his  wife  or  any 
oUier  member  of  his  family ; nor  can  he  frank  letters  to  editors  or  pubiisherSy 
containing  money  in  payment  of  subscription. 

But  every  postmaster,  whatever  may  have  been  his  annual  compensation,  can 
send  and  receive,  free,  communications,  whether  written  or  printed,  relating  ex- 
dnsively  to  the  business  of  his  office  or  of  the  Post-office  Department. 

If  a postmaster,  having  the  franking  privily,  franks  matter  which  exceeds 
half  an  ounce  in  weight,  and  which  does  not  relate  exclusively  to  the  business  of 
his  office,  or  of  the  Post^ffioe  Department,  the  excess  is  chargeable  with  postage ; 
and  if  not  so  charged  at  the  mailing  office,  the  charge  should  be  made  at  the 
office  of  delivery.  Postmasters’  assistants  are  forbidden  by  law  to  exercise  the 
franking  privilege  under  any  circumstances. 

It  being  impracticable  in  all  cases  to  determine  what  postmasters  are  entitled 
to  reodve  their  private  communications  free,  a manuscript  letter  addressed  to  a 
postmaster  should  not  be  detained  in  the  mailing  office  for  the  reason  that  the 
postage  on  it  is  not  prepaid,  except  in  cases  where  it  is  known  that  the  postmaster 
addreraed  is  not  entitled  to  receive  his  private  letters  free.  And  if  letters  to  any 
postmaster  are  known  to  relate  exclusively  to  **  postoffice  business,”  being  so  su- 
perscribed, th^  should  be  mailed  free. 

The  law,  fixing  the  penalty  for  violation  at  fifty  dollars,  provides  “ that  no 
postmaster  or  assistant  postmaster  shall  act  as  agent  for  lottery  offices,  or  under 
any  color  of  purchase  or  otherwise  vend  lottery  tickets and  that  **  no  postmast- 
er shall  receive  free  of  postage  or  frank  lottery  schemes,  circulars,  or  tickets.” 
Therefore,  all  such  lottery  schemes,  circulars,  or  tickets  addressed  either  to  a post- 
master or  assistant  postmaster,  must  hereafter  be  excluded  from  the  mail,  together 
with  all  other  transient  matter  of  this  kind  addressed  simply  to  an  office  and  not 
to  any  individual. 

No.  2.  All  letters  placed  on  a mail  steamboat,  on  which  the  mails  are  in  charge 
of  a route  agent,  should  go  into  the  hands  of  such  agent ; and  on  these  letters 
the  master  of  the  vessel  is  not  entitled  to  receive  any  compensation.  None  but 
prepaid  letters  should  be  received  on  such  steamboat,  and  these  should  be  duly 
mailed.  But  should  any  chance  to  be  unpaid,  they  should  be  deposited  by  the 
route  agent  in  the  post-office  at  or  nearest  the  point  at  which  they  are  received, 
and  the  postmaster  should  post  up  a list  of  them,  with  the  unpaid  letters  dropped 
into  his  office,  adding  that  the^  were  put  on  board  the  steamboat  unpaid. 

In  like  manner,  when  practicable,  all  letters  should  be  prepaid  which  are  re- 
ceived by  steamboats  or  other  vessels  not  in  the  mail  service,  or  carrying  the  mail 
with  no  route  agent  on  board.  When  prepaid,  the  master  of  the  vessel,  if  under 
contract  to  carry  the  mail,  may  receive  one  cent  **  way,”  and  if  not  under  cem- 
tract  with  the  Department,  two  cents  each  from  the  postmaster  in  whose  office  be 
deposits  them ; and  they  should  be  delivered  to  their  address  without  any  charge 
b^rond  the  amount  prepaid.  But  if  unpaid,  they  should  be  treated  as  ship  let- 
ted and  are  chargeable  as  such  with  a postage  of  six  cents  if  delivered  at  the 
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office  at  which  the  vessel  shall  arrive,  aod  with  two  cents  in  addition  to  the  or£- 
nary  rate  of  postage  if  destined  to  convened  by  post  to  another  place.  On 
all  such  letters  the  master  of  the  vessel  is  entitled  to  receive  two  cents  each. 

No.  3.  Letters  enclosed  in  stamped  envelops  may  be  carried  out  of  the  mail, 
provided  each  stamps  are  equal  in  value  and  amount  to  the  rates  of  postage  to 
which  such  letters  would  be  liable  if  sent  in  the  mail ; and  provided,  also,  that 
the  envelops  are  duly  sealed,  &c. 

No.  4.  A letter  bearing  a stamp  cut  or  separated  from  a stamped  envelop  can- 
not be  sent  through  the  mail  as  a prepaid  letter.  Stamps  so  cut  or  separated 
from  stamped  envelops  lose  their  legal  value.  Stamped  envelopes,  as  well  as 
postage  stamps  on  prepaid  letters,  should  be  canceled  unmediately  on  the  letters 
teiug  placed  in  a postroffice. 

No.  5.  When  a letter  is  delivered,  and  the  postage  paid  thereon,  the  postage 
should  not  be  returned  after  the  letter  has  beeh  opened,  except  in  cases  where  the 
postmaster  is  satisfied  it  has  been  opened  by  the  wrong  person  through  mistake ; 
in  which  event  the  letter  should  be  resealed,  and  a memorandum  of  the  mistake 
made  thereon  in  writing. 

No.  6.  To  enclose  or  conc^  a letter,  or  other  thing,  (except  bills  and  receipts 
for  subscription,)  in,  or  to  write  or  print  anything  after  its  publication  upon,  any 
newspaper,  pamphlet,  magazine,  or  other  printed  matter,  is  illegal,  and  subjecta 
such  printed  matter,  and  the  entire  package  of  which  it  is  a part,  to  letter  post- 
age ; and  if  done  in  order  that  the  same  may  be  carried  by  post  free  of  postage, 
subjects  the  oilender  to  a fine  of  five  dollars  for  every  such  ofiense ; and  in  such 
cases,  if  the  person  addressed  refuse  to  pay  such  letter  postage,  the  package 
should  be  returned  to  the  postmaster  from  whose  office  it  came,  to  prosecute  ihe 
offender  for  the  penalty.  Printed  slips  or  circulars  stitched  or  pasted  in  with  the 
body  of  periodicals  or  magazines  with  which  they  have  no  legitimate  connection, 
are  attempts  to  evade  the  law ; and  all  such  matter  which  does  not  form,  and  was 
not  intended  and  originally  printed  to  form,  a regular  part  of  the  contents  of  any 
given  number  of  a periodical  or  magazine  and  its  cover,  must  be  considered  as 
extraneous  matter,  subjecting  the  whole  copy  with  which  it  is  thus  sought  to  be 
incorporated  to  letter  postage.  All  transient  printed  matter  should  be  distinctly 
postmarked  and  rated  at  the  mailing  office. 

No.  7.  Any  word  of  communication,  whether  by  printing,  writing,  marks,  or 
signs,  upon  the  cover  or  wrapper  of  a newspaper,  pamphlet,  magazine,  or  other 

grint^  matter,  other  than  the  name  and  address  of  the  person  to  whom  it  is  to 
e sent,  subjects  the  package  to  letter  postage ; and  such  postage  should  be,  like 
all  other  letter  posta^,  prepaid,  or  the  matter  should  not  be  mailed.  If,  how- 
ever, it  reaches  the  office  of  delivery  unpaid,  and  the  party  addressed  shall  refuse 
to  pay  letter  postage  thereon,  further  proceedings  should  be  waived,  their  being  no 
concealment  or  attempt  at  fraud,  and  the  package  placed  with  the  other  refused 
matter  in  the  office.  A pen  or  pencil  mark,  made  for  the  sole  purpose  of  attract- 
ing the  eye  to  a particular  article  or  portion  of  printed  matter,  does  not  subject 
such  matter  to  letter  postage. 

No.  8.  Contractors  and  mail  carriers  may  carry  newspapers  out  of.  the  mails, 
for  sale  or  distribution  among  regular  subscribers ; but  when  such  papers  are 
placed  in  a post-office  for  delivery,  postage  must  be  charged  and  collected.  Con- 
tractors and  other  persons  may  also  convey  books,  pamphlets,  magazines,  and 
newspapers,  (not  intended  for  immediate  distribution.)  done  up  in  packages  as 
mer^andise,  and  addressed  to  some  bona  fide  agent  or  dealer. 

No.  9.  It  is  proper  to  forward  a letter  when  duly  requested.  When  forwarded, 
DO  additional  postage  should  be  charged,  if  the  letter,  contrary  to  its  address,  has 
been  missent.  If  it  has  been  sent  according  to  its  address,  and  then  forwaj^ed, 
it  must  be  charged  with  additional  postage,  at  the  prepaid  rate,  according  to  dia- 
tanoe,  established  by  the  act  of  March  3, 1855. 

No.  10.  Books,  not  weighing  over  4 ^unds,  may  be  sent  in  the  mail,  prepaid, 
at  1 cent  an  ounce,  any  distance  in  the  united  Sta^  under  3,000  miles,  and  at  2 
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cent!  an  omce  oyer  3^000  miks,  provided  they  are  pat  ap  without  a cover  or 
wrapper,  or  ia  a cover  or  wrapper  opeo  at  the  ends  or  sides,  so  that  their  char- 
acter may  be  determioed  withoat  rmooving  the  wrapper.  If  not  prepaid,  the 
postage  under  3,000  miles  is  li  cents,  and  over  3,000  miles  in  the  United  States, 
3 cents  an  ounce. 

No.  11.  Publishers  of  newspapers  may,  without  subjecting  them  to  extra  post- 
age, fold  within  their  regular  issues  a simplement,  provided  the  weight  of  the  whole 
does  not  exceed  li  ounces,  within  the  State  where  printed,  or  3 ounces  when  sent 
ont  of  the  State.  But  in  all  such  cases  the  added  matter  must  bC  a genuine  sup- 
plement or  appendage  to  the  newspaper  in  question,  and  of  the  same  essential 
character,  conveying  intelligence  of  passing  events  of  general  interest. 

No.  12.  Money  and  other  valuable  matters  sent  by  mail  are  at  the  risk  of  the 
owner. 

No.  13.  Payment  of  postage  on  newspapers,  periodicals,  and  magazines,  quar- 
terly or  yearly  in  advance,  may  be  made  either  at  the  office  of  mailing  or  office  of 
delivery.  When  made  at  the  mailing  office,  it  is  the  doty  of  the  postmaster  to 
send  to  the  office  of  delivery  evidence  thereof.  The  receipt  of  the  postmaster  of 
the  mailing  office  is  sufficient  evidence  of  payment. 

No.  14.  Postmasters,  assistants,  and  clerks,  regularly  employed  in  post-offices, 
are  exempt  from  militia  duty  and  from  serving  on  juries,  but  not  from  working 
on  roads,  nor  from  obeying  a summons  to  appear  in  court  as  witnesses,  or  to  testify 
before  a grand  jury.  Justices  of  the  peace,  unless  excluded  by  their  own  State 
laws,  may  serve  also  as  postmasters. 

No.  15.  Daguerreotype,  when  sent  in  the  mail,  should  be  rated  and  charged 
with  letter  postage  by  weight 

No.  16.  Letters  mailed  in  the  cars  can  be  prepaid  only  by  using  postage  stamps 
or  stamped  envelops  ,*  and  when  not  thus  prepaid,  it  is  the  duty  of  postmasters  to 
treat  all  such  letters  as  unpaid,  although  marked  **  paid,”  no  route  agent  being 
permitted  to  receive  prepayment  in  money. 

No.  17.  Unsealed  circulars,  advertisements,  and  business  cards,  not  weighing 
over  3 ounces,  sent  in  the  mail  to  any  jiart  of  the  United  States,  are  chargeable 
with  1 cent  post^e  each  when  prepaid,  or  2 cents  when  not  prepaid.  Where 
more  than  one  circular  is  printed  on  a sheet,  or  a circular  and  letter,  each  must 
be  diarged  with  a single  rate.  This  applies  to  lottery  and  other  kindred  sheets 
assuming  the  form  and  name  of  newspapers ; and  the  miscellaneous  matter  in  such 
sheets  must  also  be  charged  with  one  rate.  A business  card  on  an  unsealed  en- 
velop of  a circular  subjects  the  entire  package  to  letter  postage.  If  sealed,  all 
printed  matter  is  subject  to  letter  postage,  and  whenever  subject  to  letter  post^, 
all  printed  matter  must  be  prepaid. 

No.  18.  Postmasters  are  allowed  one  cent  for  the  delivery  of  each  free  letter, 
except  such  as  come  to  themselves,  and  two  mills  each  on  newspapers  (to  su^ 
seniors)  not  chargablc  with  postage.  They  not  allowed  any  commission  on 
printed  matter  made  free  by  the  frank  of  a member  of  Congress. 

No.  19.  Properly  franked  mail  matter,  or  mail  matter  addressed  to  a person 
mijoying  the  franking  privilege,  is  entitled  to  be  carried  free  in  the  mail,  when 

forwarded”  to  the  person  elsewhere,  as  well  as  in  its  transportation  simply  to  the 
office  to  which  originally  addressed.  • 

No.  20.  Postmasters  receiving  letters  referring  to  business  not  connected  with 
the  Department,  but  designed  to  promote  private  interest,  without  payment  of 
postage,  most  return  said  letters  to  the  parties,  sending  them  under  a new  envdop, 
duuged  with  letter  postage. 

No.  21.  The  postmaster  who  coUects  the  postage  on  newspapers,  periodicals, 
magazines,  etc.,  quarterly  or  yearly  in  advance,  is  entitled  to  the  commissions  on 
the  same,  although  he  may  go  out  of  office  immediately  thereafter,  and  the  paper 
or  periodical  be  delivered  by  his  successor.  He  should,  however,  leave  in  Uie  office 
a record  of  all  such  payments. 
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No.  22.  Bona  fide  sabseribera  to  weekly  Dewspapera,  can  receive  the  ecm  free 
of  postage,  if  they  reside  in  the  oonnty  in  which  toe  paper  is  printed  and  pab- 
lished,  even  if  the  office  to  which  the  paper  is  sent  is  without  the  comity,  provided 
it  is  the  office  at  which  they  regularly  receive  their  mail  matter. 

No.  23.  Bills  of  lading  and  unsealed  letters  relating  exclusively  to  the  whole, 
or  any  part  of  the  cargo  of  a vessel  or  steamboat,  may  be  sent  on  such  vessel  or 
steamboat  ontside  of  the  mail,  unless  they  are  placed  in  an  envelop  with  other 
matter.  In  the  latter  case,  the  whole  package  is  subject  to  letter  postage. 

No.  24.  When  newspapers  or  periodicals  are  not  taken  out  of  the  postrofflce  by 
the  persons  to  whom  they  are  addressed,  the  postmaster  will,  under  his  frank,  give 
immediate  notice  to  the  publisher,  stating  the  cause  thereof,  if  known. 

No.  25.  Postmasters  cannot  deliver  letters  from  their  respective  offices,  which 
may  be  addressed  to,  and  deliverable  from,  other  offices. 

No.  26.  Postage  cannot  be  prepaid  on  regular  newspapers  or  periodicals  for 
a less  term  than  one  quarter;  and,  in  all  cases,  postage  must  be  paid  on  swdi 
matter  at  the  commencement  of  a quarter. 

No.  27.  Under  no  circumstances  can  a postmaster  open  a letter  not  addressed 
to  himself. 

No.  28.  Exchange  newspapers  and  periodicals  cannot  be  remmled,  without  be- 
ing chargable  with  postage. 

No.  29.  The  same  person  cannot  act  as  a mail  contractor  or  mail  carrier,  and 
as  postmaster  or  clerk  in  a post-office,  at  the  same  time. 

No.  30.  Postmasters  will  apply  for  blanks  as  follows : — Those  in  Maine,  New 
Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Maryland,  California,  and  O^on,  will 
apply  to  the  Blank  Agent  at  New  York,  N.  Y.  Those  in  the  District  of  Col- 
umbia, Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  and  Flori- 
da, will  apply  to  the  First  Assistant  Postmaster-General,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Those  in  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Arkansas,  Missouri,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Texas, 
New  Mexico,  Utah,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  Minne- 
sota, Nebraska,  and  Kansas,  will  apply  to  the  Blank  A^nt  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Blank  Registers,  for  arrival  and  departure  of  the  mails,  however,  are  sent  out  by 
the  Inspection  Office,  Washington,  D.  C. 

No.  31.  A pamphlet  is  a printed,  but  unbound  publication,  relating  solely  to 
some  subject  of  local,  ephemeral,  or  temporary  interest,  or  importance ; or,  if  upon 
a subject  of  general  interest  or  importance,  called  forth,  like  a lecture  or  an  ad- 
dress, by,  or  for  some  local  event,  or  as  appropriate  to  some  particular  occasion. 
Hence,  with  the  exception  of  those  not  containing  more  than  sixteen  octavo  pages 
each,  for  which,  under  certain  conditions,  the  act  of  August  30, 1852,  has  made 
special  provision,  no  publication,  although  folded  and  unbound,  can  be  permitted 
to  pass  in  the  mail  as  a pamphlet,”  instead  of  a “ book,”  unless  its  scope  and 
subject  are  such  as  to  bring  it  fairly  within  the  distinctive  definition  above  given. 

No.  32.  By  the  act  of  March  3, 1856,  requiring  from  and  after  April  1, 1855, 
prepayment,  either  by  stamps,  stamped  envelops,  or  in  money,  of  aU  letters  not 
entitle  to  go  free,  to  places  within  the  United  States,  the  single  rate,  under  3,000 
miles,  is  three  cents,  and  over  3,000  miles,  ten  cents.  It  does  not  change  the  then 
existing  franking  privilege,  which,  by  another  act,  is  extended  to  ex-Vice-Pred- 
dents  of  the  Unit^  States.  By  the  act  of  March  3, 1856,  also,  the  Postmaster- 
General  may  require  postmasters  from  and  after  January  1, 1856,  to  “ place  post- 

X stamps  upon  all  prepaid  letters,  upon  which  such  stamps  may  not  have  been 
led  by  the  writers.”  The  Postmaster- General  requires  postmasters  to  comply 
with,  and  carry  into  effect  this  provision  of  the  law,  They  will  take  care,  if  not 
already  done,  to  supply  themselves  with  postage  stamps  accordingly,  by  sending 
orders  for  them,  addre^ed  to  the  Third  Assist^t  Postmaster-General,  Wasbin^^- 
ton,  D.  C. ; and,  until  a supply  reaches  them,  will  continue  to  forward  all  prepaid 
letters  in  the  same  manner  as  they  have  done  before  January  1,  1866. 

On  drop  letters  prepayment  is  optional. 
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No.  33.  The  act  of  March  3, 1855,  making  no  provision  for  unpaid  letters  to 
places  wi^in  the  United  States,  on  the  same  day,  or  day  following,  any  such  un- 
paid letter  or  letters  being  put  into  a postroffice,  the  postmaster  will  poet  up  ijon- 
spicuously  in  his  office  a list  of  the  same,  stating  that  they  are  held  up  for  post- 
age. If  not  attended  to,  such  letters  must  be  returned  monthly  to  the  D^d  letter 
Office.  Letters  part  paid  should  be  dispatched,  charged  with  the  additional  post- 
al due  at  the  prepaid  rate,  according  to  distance,  established  by  said  act,  except 
^ere  the  omission  to  pay  the  correct  amount  is  known  to  have  been  intentional, 
when  they  should  be  treated  as  letters  wholly  unpaid. 

No.  34.  Ship  letters,  as  they  cannot  be  prepaid,  and  are  not  supposed  to  ^ 
embraced  in  the  new  act,  will  continue  to  be  dispatched  agreeably  to  the  provis- 
ions of  the  15th  section  of  the  act  of  March  3, 1825. 

No.  35.  Copyright  books,  charts,  etc.,  required  to  be  delivered  to  the  Library 
of  Congress,  or  Smithsonian  Institution,  and  which  are  entitled  to  pass  f^  in  the 
mail,  should  be  superscribed  **  Copyright  for  Congress  Library,'*  or  “ Smithsonian 
Institution,'*  as  the  case  may  be. 


STATISTICS  OF  AGRICULTURE,  &c. 

THE  CULTIVATIOJf  OF  COTTOIV  IM  ALGIERS. 

In  answer  to  the  circular  issued  by  the  Commissioner  of  Patents  on  the  29th 
of  February,  1856,  John  J.  Mahouy,  Esq.,  United  States  Consul  at  Algiers,  has 
sent  the  following  interesting  information  in  relation  to  the  production,  com- 
merce, and  manufacture  of  cotton  in  Algiers.  It  will  be  recollected  that  a scries 
of  questions  were  propounded  in  this  circular,  with  a view  to  aid  in  the  making 
up  of  the  summary  of  particulars  which  it  was  most  desirable  should  be  ob- 
tained. 

In  answer  to  the  first  question — What  species  or  varieties  of  cotton  are  culti- 
vated, if  any,  in  Algeria  ? — he  says  : — 

The  Sea  Island,  long  staple,  and  nankeen  or  yellow  species  of  cotton  are  culti- 
vated in  Algeria. 

2.  Are  the  varieties  annual  or  perennial,  or  both  ? 

The  varieties  are  annual ; but  about  eighteen  months  ago  the  planters  were 
advised  to  try  to  make  them  perennial  by  letting  the  plants  stand  for  the  ensuing 
season.  It,  however,  proved  unsuccessful;  for,  with  a few  isolated  exceptions, 
they  were  killed  with  the  winter  rains. 

3.  What  variety  is  cultivated  to  the  best  advantage  ? 

Of  the  varieties  grown  here,  the  long  staple  is  cultivated  to  the  best  advantage ; 
as  it  comes  to  maturity  first,  it  consequently  receives  less  of  the  autumnal  rains 
than  the  species  that  mature  later. 

4.  How  long  have  they  been  cultivated  there,  and  from  what  country  were  they 
obtained  ? 

The  cotton-plant  has  been  grown  with  more  or  less  success  in  the  government 
botanical  nurseries  of  this  colony  since  1847.  Three  years  ago  the  Emperor 
offered  a bounty  to  encourage  its  cultivation  in  Algeria,  and  the  government 
agreed  to  purchase,  at  several  times  its  market  value,  all  that  might  be  grown 
here.  The  seed  came  from  the  United  States,  through  the  French  consul  at 
Charleston. 

5.  Has  the  general  character  of  the  cotton  fiber  as  to  length,  strength,  or  uni- 
formity, deteriorated  since  its  introduction? 

Cotton  grown  in  this  country  deteriorates  in  every  sense  of  the  word  ; so  much 
so,  that  foreign  seed  has  to  be  procured  almost  every  year.  I have  as  yet  only 
8 een  one  good  specimen,  which  was  grown  in  the  province  of  Oran. 
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6.  What  amount,  in  pounds,  is  produced  per  anninn  in  Algeria? 

The  product  of  1854  amounted  to  81,893  kilogrammes,  or  180^^24  ponnda 
The  returns  for  1855  have  not  yet  been  made  public. 

7.  What  amount,  in  pounds,  is  exported,  if  any,  and  to  what  countries? 

It  is  exported  to  Havre,  where  it  is  sold  on  account  of  the  French  govern- 
ment. 

8.  What  amount,  in  pounds,  if  any,  is  manufactured,  and  what  the  character  of 
the  goods? 

There  is  none  manufactured  here. 

9.  What  is  the  usual  price  of  ginned  cotton  fiber  per  pound  ? 

The  prices  vary  from  1 70-100  to  11  francs  the  kil(^ramme ; cast  at  18  3-5 
cents  to  the  franc,  is  10|  and  92  4-5  cents  to  the  pound. 

10.  Is  it  ginned  by  the  roller  or  saw  gin  ? 

There  has  been  a small  wooden  marine,  with  rollers,  on  exhibition  here ; it 
was  a miserable  affair,  capable  of  ginning,  with  the  assistance  of  a man,  only  0 
pounds  of  fiber  in  12  hours.  Some  of  the  farmers  take  the  seed  out  with  their 
hands,  but  the  largest  portion  deliver  their  cotton  as  they  pick  it  There  are 
three  receiving-houses,  one  in  each  province,  located  at  the  prmcipal  government 
nursery,  where  there  are  1 saw  and  6 McCarthy  gins. 

11.  How  much  fiber  do  100  pounds  of  unginned  cotton  yield? 

One  hundred  pounds  of  unginned  Sea  Island  cotton  yields  27  pounds  of  fiber, 
and  the  long  staple  species  23. 

12.  Where  are  the  gins  manufactured  ? 

The  saw  gins  were  manufactured  in  the  United  States,  and  I should  ji^ge,  fhnn 
the  wood  and  workmanship  of  the  McCarthy  gins,  that  they  were  made  in  France 
from  a model  received  from  America.  Of  the  six  in  this  province,  only  one  works 
tolerably  well. 

13.  How  is  it  packed — by  hand,  by  screw,  or  by  press,  and  how  many  pounds 
in  a bale? 

It  is  screwed  into  long  and  square  bales,  each  containing  about  90  kilogrammeSp 
or  198  pounds ; the  former  contain  the  Sea  Island  species. 

14.  What  is  the  cost  of  the  production  of  a pound  of  fiber  well  ginned? 

I have  not  been  able,  with  any  kind  of  certainty,  to  ascertain  the  cost  of  pro- 
ducing cotton  in  Algeria,  having  found  a difference  of  nearly  80  per  cent  in  the 
statements  made  to  me  by  the  cultivators.  One  thing  is  certain,  that  notwith- 
standing the  high  prices  paid  by  the  government,  its  cultivation  is  for  the  most 
part  abandoned  as  being  unprofitable. 

15.  Are  the  soil  and  climate  well  adapted  to  its  profitable  growth  ? 

The  soil  is  well  adapted  to  its  cultivation,  but  the  climate  is  quite  the  reverse, 
from  the  lack  of  rain,  the  very  light  dews,  the  heat  of  summer,  and  the  almost  in- 
cessant rain  of  autumn. 

16.  What  is  the  maximum,  minimum,  and  mean  of  the  thermometer  of  eadi  of 
the  cotton-growing  months  ? 

Not  having  a Fahrenheit  thermometer,  and  having  forgotten  how  to  rate  it 
with  the  systems  Reaumur  and  Centigrade,  I regret  to  be  compelled  to  give  the 
maximum,  minimum,  and  mean  of  th9  thermometer,  as  taken  at  this  consulate 
from  the  latt^  system,  as  follows 


8 1. 1.  1.  6 P.  I. 

April,  1846 17  6-10  18  1-10  18 

May 20i  22*  20  1-10 

June 21  2-6  22i  21f 

July 27  28  261 

August 26  l-lU  27f  27* 

September 26*  27*  26* 

October 22  1-6  26*  22} 

Kovember 18  19  2-6  18  1-6 

December 18  8-6  14  6-6  14* 

January,  1866............ 16  19  16  1-6 
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17.  What  amooD^  in  incheB,  of  rain  which  fiiUs  during  said  months? 

The  report  of  rain  which  fell  during  the  last  cotton-growing  season,  in  milli- 
metres  and  inches,  is  as  follows : — 

April,  1856 

Jolj 

August 

September 

October 

November 

Beoember 

January,  1856 


MiUlmetrea 

.Inehea 

99  6- 10 

3 46117-50000 

88  8-10 

1 29169-100000 

46  7-10 

1 79971-100000 

00  2 10 

787-100000 

80  7-10 

8 4461-26000 

56  8-lG 

2 28688  100000 

140  9-10 

6 54877-100000 

86  6-10 

1 4768-100000 

There  has  been  far  less  rain  daring  the  past  fall  and  winter  than  has  been 
known  for  many  yem ; in  fisct,  many  of  the  cisterns  are  nearly  dry,  whidi  is  a 
sonrce  of  great  anxiety. 

18.  What  is  the  usual  mode  of  cultivation? 

It  is  planted  in  rows  about  two  feet  apart,  hoed  four  times,  and  irrigated  as 
ofbsD  as  water  can  be  spared  from  other  plants ; where  the  latter  is  abundant,  the 
cotton  field  is  watered  every  four  days. 

19.  Is  manure  employed  for  the  crop ; and  if  so,  what  kinds  are  the  most  econ- 
omical and  best  ? 

Stable  manure  is  sometimes  used  for  the  cro]^ ; but  few  farmers  pay  any  atteo- 
lion  to  dressing  their  fields  ; their  cattle  not  being  housed,  their  means  of  making 
manore  are  very  limited. 

20.  In  what  months  are  the  seeds  planted  ? 

Ilie  seeds  are  planted  from  the  15th  of  April  to  the  loth  of  May. 

21.  What  months  are  the  plants  in  flower? 

The  pods  begin  to  form  in  July,  and  the  plants  are  in  flower  from  September 
to  February. 

22.  In  what  months  is  the  cotton  harvested  or  secured  ? 

The  harvesting  commences  in  September  and  lasts  until  the  following  spring. 

The  23d  question,  in  relation  to  the  usual  yield  of  cotton  to  the  acre,  could  not 
be  answered  with  any  certainty. 

24.  What  is  the  valne  of  cotton  land  per  acre  ? 

Up  to  this  time  the  government  has  made  donations  of  the  land  in  Algeria.  In 
many  instances  the  recipients — who  for  the  most  part  are  protected  hj  persons  of 
influence — have  disposed  of  their  concessions  at  about  65  the  acre.  The  value  of 
land  in  this  colony  varies  in  proportion  as  the  following  questions  are  satisfac- 
torily answered : — Is  the  location  healthy  ? Or  is  it  so  unhealthy  that  it  is  dan- 
gmns  to  sleep  on  it  ? Can  the  land  be  irrigated  ? Is  it  liable  to  be  inundated 
by  the  torrents  that  rush  from  the  monntains  in  the  spring  ? Or  is  it  located 
near  a place  oficring  a cover  for  lions  and  panthers  ? The  wild  beasts  of  Uiis 
country  are  a peat  annoyance  to  the  farmer,  as  they  devour  his  stock  and  frighten 
the  herds,  so  that  it  is  with  difficulty  that  they  are  kept  together. 

25.  What  is  the  annual  rent  per  acre  of  cotton  land  ? 

I don’t  know  of  one  farm  in  Algeria  that  is  let  by  the  acre  or  hectare.  The 
majority  of  them  are  worked  by  poor  families,  who  receive  50  per  cent  of  the  net 
proceeds,  the  proprietor  flimishiug  the  stock  and  implements  necessary  for  carry- 
ing it  on. 

26.  What  canses,  if  any,  operate  injuriously  to  the  cotton  crop,  either  by 
insects,  climate,  or  the  physic^,  political,  and  social  condition  of  the  inhab- 
itants? 

The  climate  of  Algeria  is  not  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  cotton ; it  cannot 
be  planted  before  the  middle  of  April  without  runuing  the  risk  of  the  see^  per- 
iling fron  the  excessive  moisture  of  the  land ; therefore  it  does  not  arrive  at 
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matarity  before  the  afanoet  inceBsant  rams  of  anlamn  comineDoe,  which  nearly  otop 
its  T<^tatioD. 

In  the  fall  of  1854  and  spring  of  1855, 1 watched  with  care  the  progren  of 
the  cotton^lant  in  some  twenty  different  localities,  and  the  result  was,  that  on 
the  Ist  of  October  about  15  per  cent  of  the  crop  aboye  referred  to  had  been 
picked  in  a damaged  state,  being  tender  and  wet  when  housed.  From  that  tiine 
to  the  1st  of  February  I judged  that  12  per  cent  more  was  gathered  in  a wortih 
less  condition,  the  pods  havin?  but  partially  opened,  and  were  continually  satu- 
rated with  water,  so  that  one-half  of  the  contents  of  every  bud  was  decay^  and 
quite  black ; of  the  remainder,  or  nearly  three-fourths  of  the  whole  crop  planted, 
with  the  exception  of  a few  that  cracks  the  pods,  looked  in  the  spring  as  fresh 
and  green  as  they  did  in  the  month  of  August,  although  the  plants  were  dead  at 
the  roots. 

The  province  of  Oran  is  reported  to  be  better  adapted  to  the  ^wth  of  cotton 
than  tne  other  two ; but  not  having  as  yet  visited  it,  1 am  unimle  to  vmfy  this 
rumor.  However,  it  is  well  known  that  its  cultivation  there  last  year  was  ahnost 
exclusively  confined  to  persons  said  to  be  connected  with  the  cotton  fectories  of 
France,  as  the  failures  of  the  previous  season  came  so  near  ruiniog  the  poorer 
farmers  that  they  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  try  it  again. 

The  Emperor’s  prize  for  1854  of  20,000  francs,  at  the  request  of  the  committee, 
was  divided  between  a Frenchman  and  an  Arab  chief,  they  being  unable  to  decide, 
according  to  their  report,  which  of  them  ought  to  receive  it.  Now  the  fact  was, 
the  Arab,  being  under  the  influence  of  the  “ political  bureau,”  was  induced  to 
cultivate  cotton  on  a large  scale  for  this  counti^,  with  a view  to  give  him  one  of 
the  prizes  whether  he  merited  it  or  not,  in  order  to  stimulate  his  race  to  its  culti- 
vation. 

The  report  of  last  year’s  committee  has  not  yet  been  made  public,  but  it  Is 
supposed  that  the  Frenchman  above  alluded  to  will  get  the  principal  prize,  as  he 
has  planted  this  spring  70  hectares,  or  131 1-11  acres,  with  cotton.  His  farm  is 
in  the  western  province. 

Notwithstanding  the  encouragement  given  to  the  cultivation  of  cotton  in  Al- 
TCria,  it  is  in  a most  languishing  condition.  The  past  spring  there  were  a few 
bales  shipped  from  this  port  to  Havre,  which  was  for  the  most  part  grown  by  in- 
dividuals who  have  made  themselves  conspicuous  by  their  writing  on  the  subject, 
and  who  are  possessed  of  sufficient  means  to  bear  the  sacrifice  they  are  doubUess 
obliged  to  make. 

The  past  season  the  Arabs  brought  in  a little  in  a wet,  matted  state,  and  as 
they  have  a habit  of  running  their  sheep  over  a fine  sandy  plain  before  shearing 
them,  in  order  to  increase  the  weight  of  the  fleece,  to  the  same  end  they  mixed 
small  stones  with  their  cotton,  which  nearly  spoiled  all  the  saw  gins. 

Owing  to  the  unusual  dryness  of  last  fall  and  winter,  the  cotton  growers  bad  a 
remarkable  opportunity  to  ripen  and  gather  their  crops ; but  notwithstanding 
Providence  favored  them  in  this  respect  to  the  detriment  of  all  other  cultivation, 
their  ^rts  were  a failure. 


^ THE  AGRICULTURAL  FUTURE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  Crntrier  and  Enquirer  brought  together  in  a compact  form,  some  time 
since,  a few  statistics,  to  show  the  future  progress  of  the  United  States,  and  al- 
though they  have  been  given  in  other  forms  in  post  numbers  of  the  MerchanU^ 
Magazine,  we  think  it  proper  to  present,  in  this  connection,  an  interesting  ex- 
hibit of  our  agricultural  condition  and  prospects.  The  United  States  eontainad 
at  least  118,000,0000  acres  of  land  under  cultivation  in  1850.  It  has  largely  in- 
creased since  that  period.  It  is  reasonable  to  suppose,  from  the  active  demand ' 
since  for  agricultuial  produots,  that  the  quantity  has  now  increased  to  130,000,000 
or  140,000,000.  It  is  here  that  the  main  sources  of  our  progress  as  a nation  wiU 
hereafter  mainly  lie ; and  it  k here  that  we  have  such  a strong  hold  upen  Western 
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Europe.  There  is  no  limit  to  the  product  of  cotton,  tobncoo,  rice,  hemp,  and 
grains,  in  onr  Sontheni  and  Western  States. 

On  the  other  hand,  Great  Britain  is  limited  in  its  means  of  onltiTation  of  agii- 
enltnral  staples ; and  while  her  strength  lies  obrionsly  in  her  machinery,  we  have, 
and  will  continne  to  have,  ample  &cilities  for  the  exchange  of  products.  In 
1864,  agricnltnral  statistics  were  supplied  by  some  dozen  counties  in  England 
and  Wales,  and  the  acreage  of  the  whole  country  was  calculated  fh>m  these  re- 
tnms.  By  bringing  the  facts  reported  in  the  Scottish  and  Irish  returns  for  the 
same  year  into  comparison,  we  obtain  the  foUowing  results,  which  it  may  be  useful 
to  throw  into  a tabular  form : — 


England — under  tillage. . , 

in  graia 

waste 

ScoUand — under  tillage. . 

in  grass 

waste.. 

Ireland — ^nnder  ttUage. . . 

grass 

uoaeoouoted  for, 


Ajorea.  Asna 

12,441.776 
16,212.208 
9,670,986 

87,824,916 

2,008,695 

9,284,990 

1,874,660 

12,618,845 

4,812,746 

1,257364 

15,287,661 

20,808,271 


os  compare  the  above  with  the  ample  products  of  the  United  StateSf  and 
which  are  increasing  at  the  rate  of  five  or  ten  per  oent  annually : — 


LAUD  AOTUALLT  OOLTIVATIO  lU  THE  81VIBAL  OEOPS  OP  TUB  UBITBD  8TATB8,  1649-50. 


Prodaeta. 

Indian  com 


Meadow  or  pasture  lauds.. 

Hay 

Wheat. 

Oats 

Cotton 


Rye 

Peas  and  beam 


Irish  potatoes. . 
Sweet  potatoes, 
Buckwheat.... 
Tobacco 


Aem. 

81,000,000 

20,000,000 

18.000,000 

11,000.000 

7.500.000 

6.000.000 

1.200.000 
1.000.000 
1,600.000 

750.000 

600.000 
400,000 


Prodaeta 

Sugar 

Barley 

Rice 

Hemp 

Flax 

Orchards 

Gardens 

Vineyards  

Other  products 

Improved  but  not  in  actnal 
cultivation 


Total  improved  lands 

This  aggregate  is  not  one-tenth  of  the  whole  area  of  the  country. 


Aerea. 

400.000 

800.000 

175.000 

110.000 
100,000 
500,000 

500.000 

250.000 

1,000,000 

17,247,614 


118,082,614 

as  is  shown 


in  the  annexed  summary  of  agricultural  ratios : — 


< - - Land  la  nae, 

SaetioBa.  Whole  area  la  acres.  Improved.  Unimproved. 

Hew  England 41,624,820  11,160,694  7,216,864 

Middle  States 78.869,860  26,200.608  16,212,717 

Southern  SUtes 165,678,760  26.614,289  61,169,878 

South  Western  States 166,678,760  26,614,289  61.109,378 

North  Western  States 268,004,160  82,643.667  46.903,790 

Oalifomia  and  Oregon  Territory.  629,265,680  852,880  4,840,214 

Texas  162.002360  648,940  10,862,862 


Total 1,466,466,680  118,082,614  180,628,000 


We  refer  to  the  following  appropriate  remarks  by  ex-President  John  Tyler,  hi 
an  article  fnmuhed  by  that  gentleman,  and  pnbKshed  some  tim^  since  in  the 
Merchants*  Magazinef  upon  the  commercial  growth  of  the  country : — 

**  Who  can  undertake,  at  this  day,  to  estimate  the  probable  amount  of  exports 
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ftod  imports  at  tbeeod  of  the  present  period  of  twenty-fiTC  years?  - Already  trade, 
breaking  through  new  chennels,  begins  to  empty  into  onr  lap  the  treasorea  of 
India,  and  when  the  great  tide  which  bears  t^t  commerce  upon  it  shall  have 
actually  set  in,  as  it  assuredly  will,  you  may  measure  the  waters  of  the  ocean,  and 
count  the  stars  of  the  firmament,  but  arithmatic  will  fail  in  the  effort  to  calculate 
the  extent  of  wealth  which  will  flow  into  our  cities.  Ancient  Tyre,  but  a mere 
peninsula,  enjoyed  a rivulet  of  that  trade,  and  she  grew  into  the  most  mighty  of 
cities.  Venice  and  Genoa,  in  the  course  of  time,  possessed  it ; and  their  Doges 
proclaimed  them  the  brides  of  the  sea.  But,  say  ye,  who  shall  foretell  the  future, 
ye  venerable  Seers,  if  any  such  there  be  now  on  this  earth,  what  dowry  shall  equal 
that  of  America,  when  the  Atlantic  shall  have  fully  wedded  that  of  America  ?” 


STATISTICS  OF  POPULATION,  &c. 


P0PULATI05  OF  THE  U51TED  STATES,  AID  THE  VALUE  .OF  THEIR  PRODUCTS. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  a communication  to  Congress  in  1856,  gives 
the  following  table,  showing  the  population  of  the  difierent  States  and  territories, 
and  the  value  of  real  and  personal  estate  therein,  prepared  in  part  from  enumera- 
tions and  valuations,  and  in  part  from  estimates : — 


POPULATION  AND  PROPKETT  OF  TUX  UNITED  STATIC. 


StatM. 

PopTilatioii. 

VaL  Property. 

1 SUtea 

Popolatioa 

VtL  property 

Alabama . . . 

886,192 

$279,288,027 

1 Mississippi... 

671,649 

261,626,000 

Arkaocas . . . 

268,117 

64,240,726 

Missouri. .... 

881,216 

228,948,781 

Oaliforuia. . . 

836,000 

166,000,000 

N.  HampsV.. 

824,701 

108,804,827 

Ooouecticut.. 

401,292 

208,769,831 

New  Jersey. 

669,499 

17y,760,000 

Delaware. . .. 

97,!9S 

80,466,924 

New  York.. 

8,470,069 

1,864,164,626 

Florida. 

110,724 

49.461,46) 

N.  Carolina.. 

921.862 

289,608,372 

Georgia. . . . 

986,090 

600,000,000 

Ohio 

2,216,760 

860,877,864 

Illinois 

1,242,917 

833,287,474 

PeoDsylvnia. 

2,642,9«0 

1,081,781,804 

Indiana 

1,149,006 

801,868,474 

R.  Island. . . 

166,927 

91,6»9,S60 

Iowa 

826,014 

110,000,000 

S.  Carolina.. 

706,661 

808,434,240 

Kentucky.... 

1,086,687 

410,000,198 

Tennessee. .. 

1,092,470 

821.776,810 

Louisiana. .. 

600.887 

270,426,000 

Texas. 

600,000 

240,000,000 

Maina 

628,862 

181,128,186 

Vermont. . .. 

826,206 

91,166,680 

Maryland.... 

649,680 

261,248,660 

Virgmia. . . . 

1,612,598 

680.994,897 

Masa 

1,188,128 

697.986,996 

Wisconsin. .. 

662,109 

87,600,000 

Michigan . . . 

609,874 

116,698,680 

D.  Columbia 

69,000 

26.668,708 

TxaanoRisa 

Minnesota. .. 

66,000 

20,000,000 

Utah 

89,500 

4.260,000 

K.  Mexico. .. 

68,600 

7,260.000 

Kansas 

11,000 

2,860,000 

Oregon 

86,000 

7,776,000 

Nebraska. .. 

4,600 

1,286,644 

Washington. 

6,600 

1,660,000 

The  footing  of  the  above  table  shows  a population  of  26,964,313,  with  prop- 
erty, real  and  personal,  amounting  to  $9,817,641,072.  To  this  to  be  added  for 
property  not  valued  for  under  valuation,  and  for  rise  in  the  value  of  property  since 
1860,  81,500,000,000 ; giving  a total  of  $11,317,641,072. 

In  the  construction  of  this  table,  when  the  enumerations  and  valuations  are 
not  given  from  official  state  returns,  it  has  been  assumed  that  the  population  and 
property  of  the  country  have  increased  in  the  same  ratio  since  the  general  census 
of  1850,  in  which  they  increased  during  the  decennial  period  from  1840  to  1860. 
The  increase  has,  without  doubt,  been  proportionally  greater. 

In  some  States  the  latest  official  valuations  have  been  given.  These  are  of 
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▼arkwa  dates,  and  are,  it  is  belieyed,  much  too  low.  The  valuation  for  Maasar 
drasetts  is  for  1850 ; for  Maryland  and  Michigan,  for  1853 ; for  Connecticut, 
New  York,  and  Missouri,  for  1854 ; and  for  other  States,  for  1855. 

With  respect  to  some  of%e  States,  the  official  valuation  is  so  very  low,  that  it 
has  been  deemed  necessary  to  add  to  it  considerably,  in  order  to  represent 
furly  the  true  value  of  the  property  in  those  States.  Thus,  to  Pennsylvar 
nia,  $500,000,000  have  been  added ; to  Virginia,  Tennessee,  and  Missouri, 
$100,000,000  each. 

Texas  and  California  are  exceptional  cases,  and  their  population  and  wealth 
have  been  estiniated  upon  such  data  as  could  be  obtained.  The  Controller  of 
Texas  is  the  authority  for  that  State. 

The  Govemw  of  Georgia  says,  in  a letter  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
dated  the  18th  of  April,  1856,  that  in  that  State  the  total  amount  of  the.taxable 
property  of  all  kinds  is  about  $600,000,000.’’ 

The  Governor  of  Minnesota  says,  in  a letter  dated  January  29tb,  1856,  that 
the  returns  he  transmits  of  the  value  of  the  property  in  that  territory,  “ are  but 
approximations,”  the  returns  not  being  complete. 

The  official  valuation  of  the  property  in  the  territory  of  Nebraska,  for  the  year 
1855,  was  so  small — only  $617,822 — that  it  was  thought  proper  to  double  it  in 
the  table,  and  it  is  still  too  low,  probably. 

The  Auditor  of  the  State  of  Indiana  says,  in  his  annual  report,  (November  24, 
1855,)  “ a new  valuation  of  tiie  real  estate  would  probably  make  the  total  tax- 
ables  $380,000,000.” 

The  territories  of  Kansas,  Nebraska,  and  Washington,  do  not  appear  at  all  in 
the  census  of  1850,  except  as  component  parts  of  other  States  or  territories,  and, 
with  respect  to  them,  the  estimated  numbers  and  values  may  be  very  inaccurate, 
as  they  may  be,  indeed,  with  respect  to  the  other  territories,  and  some  of  the 
new  States. 

The  State  valuations  of  property  are  for  assessment  purposes,  and  are  not  only 
low,  but  the  taxable  property  only  has  been  valued ; and  in  all  the  States  there 
are  many  kinds  of  property,  some  of  it  valuable,  that  are  not  taxed. 

Supposing  the  whole  population  of  the  United  States  to  be  27,000,000,  then, 
taking  the  State  of  Maine  as  a criterion,  with  respect  to  the  value  of  property, 
the  amount  for  all  the  States  and  territories  will  be,  in  round  numbers,  about 
$5,760,000,000. 

Taking  the  State  of  New  York  as  a criterion,  the  amount  will  be,  in  round 
numbers,  about  $10,611,000,000. 

Taking  the  State  of  Kentucky,  then  it  will  be  about  $10,000,000,000. 

Taking  the  State  of  Illinois,  it  will  be  about  $7,290,000,000. 

Taking  the  State  of  Arkansas,  it  will  be  about  $6,750,000,000. 

Taking  the  State  of  Georgia,  it  will  be  about  $14,430,000,000. 

Taking  the  two  extremes,  the  maximum  and  the  minimum,  Georgia  and  Maine 
united,  it  will  be  about  $10,000,000,000. 

Taking  Ohio  and  Kentucky,  which  will  make  perhaps  a very  &ir  mean,  the 
amount  will  be  $10,268,000,000. 

Taking  the  seven  States  as  a criterion,  the  amount  will  be  about  $9,233,000,000. 
This  is  too  low,  however,  for  the  official  valuation  is  too  low  in  them  all,  unless  it 
be  Georgia. 
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THE  nisi  CU8U8  OF  1861. 

The  Irish  CeDses  Commission  of  1851  has  completed  its  taE^,  and  the  sixth 
part  and  tenth  volume  of  the  series  of  publications,  which  began  with  the  record 
of  the  population,  presented  to  the  Loi^-Lieutenant  in  1851  and  1852,  bas  been 
laid  before  the  Earl  of  Carlisle.  In  reference  to  the  famine  and  emigration  of 
1845  and  tiie  following  disastrous  years,  the  Commissioners  set  down  the  total 
decrease  of  the  rural  population  firom  that  double  cause  at  19.85  per  cent,  or  ex- 
actly at  1,622,739 ; but  of  course  this  enormous  figure  does  not  truly  represent 
the  havoc  then  made  by  death  and  voluntary  exile.  There  being  no  general 
measure  for  the  registration  of  births,  marriages,  and  deaths  in  Ireland,  the  Com- 
missioners had  no  data  whereby  to  ascertain  what  should  have  been  the  normal 
increase  of  the  i)opulation  between  1841  and  1851.  The  total  loss  of  population 
from  1841  to  1861  was  not  less  than  2,466,414.  It  appears  that  in  1851  there 
was  a net  decrease  of  271,006  houses  below  1841.  Yet,  notwithstan^ng  tins 
decline,  there  was  **  more  bouses  by  a considerable  number  m 1851  than  the  wants 
of  the  diminished  population  required.” 
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COMMERCB  OF  THE  OHIO  CAHii  AT  CLEVELAHH. 

Our  esteemed  correspondent,  Mr.  Barry,  of  the  Commerciai  Gdtetie,  has  ftir- 
nished  to  our  hands  the  following  tabular  statement  ofihe  leading  articles  arrived 
and  cleared  at  the  port  of  Cleveland  on  the  Ohio  Canal,  during  the  years  1853, 
1654, 1855,  and  1856,  in  barrels,  bushels,  pounds,  fret.  A^o.,  with  the  amount  of 
money  received  at  the  Collector’s  office  for  tolls,  water  rents,  fines,  and  pen- 
alties ; — 

ABBIVSD. 


18iS. 

18M. 

GO 

ISM. 

Barrel* — 

FloufM 

Pork 

589,466 

16,682 

89,807 

297.046 

40.618 

26,288 

210,168 

. 280,141 
9,661 
22,914 

Whisky 

1,4M 

Buehele — 

Com 

168,118 

428,828 

196,846 

222,126 

Goal 

4,969,114 

4,886,008 

6,889,404 

18.829 

6,184,844 

Otkto 

11,768 

80.048 

70,916 

Wheat 

1,811,611 

667,267 

288,626 

884.007 

Batter 

1,844,654 

1,802,881 

602,881 

886,804 

620,894 

Furoiture 

189,941 

201,642 

221,196 

Broom-oom 

221,486 

610,912 

628,498 

801,196 

Baooo 

1,160,624 

119,811 

882,460 

421.868 

Cheese 

1,118,626 

844,128 

841,188 

840,200 

Bgg. 

643,626 

800.604 

98,140 

281,911 

Fruit,  dried 

421,866 

294,048 

109,640 

146.913 

Fruit,  undried 

111,414 

26.486 

88,902 

110,608 

Glass  and  glassware 

1,660,068 

119,681 

2,644,218 

1,216,869 

Griodatones 

426.404 

246,000 

468,816 

1,8*8.181 

Iron,  pig  and  scrap 

4,018,016 

7,669.002 

14,188,181 

20,01  &a86 

**  wrought 

8,082,464 

10.661.030 

10,818,188 

10,199,466 

“ cast 

168,100 

898,691 

89,180 

266,826 

Lard 

192,192 

886,420 

198,608 

872.040 
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MachineiT 

Merchanaiae 

Kails 

OttHsake 

Potters’  ware 

Powder  

Ashes,  pot  and  pearl  . . . 
l^ool.. 

P’mT— 

Lumber 

Timber 

PSrrcA— 

Stooe 


Karre/a— 

Fish 

Sdt 

Lime,  water  and  qoi^. . 

‘Whisky 

KvsJkr/a— 

Barley 

Wheat 

Paundi — 

Famiture 

Cheese. 

OofTee  

Candles 

Crockery 

Oarpenter  A jorners*  work 
Orinstooes 

SiT!-;.;.;.:;:;:;: 

Iron,  pig  and  scrap 

“ wrought 

“ cast 

“ ore 

Leather 

Machinery 

Merchandise 

Marble. 

Molasses 

Nails 

Powder- 

Snpur 

I^imher — 

Hoops,  split  and  flat. . . . 

Shingles 

Lath 

Ptet — 

Lomber  

Timber 


180. 

18M. 

212A88 

188,908 

960,226 

628,988 

‘i,i«6,ew 

6,288,488 

8i».m 

8,000 

2^00,291 

4,846,288 

16, m 

l'28,222 

106,489 

1,200^908 

662,486 

1,241,819 

1,167,000 

287,847 

98,814 

27A62 

26,767 

OLKABSD. 


18,260 

10,826 

89,969 

88,866 

668 

996 

2,816 

?,42S 

6,888 

61,766 

286,908 

218,662 

18,960 

68,881 

1,182,899 

816,726 

82,86? 

42,092 

466,608 

876,118 

268,908 

272,296 

4,284,968 

6,180,700 

41,610 

4,102,182 

1,000,890 

26,042,447 

16,172,480 

1,291A80 

966,148 

826,876 

260^666 

289,929 

92,698 

7,496,908 

6,907,298 

1,686,088 

1,604,818 

878,188 

411,686 

844,698 

681,688 

918,618 

418,860 

1,018,047 

701,896 

1,680,487 

772,764 

8,046,446 

6,472,800 

14,690,978 

10,670,118 

9,288 

10,422 

im. 

18(6. 

81,788 

108,102 

664,879 

820,687 

9,405,466 

18,646,782 

887,687 

8,660,987 

4^08,660 

8,800 

84,870 

96,616 

77,688 

860,289 

806,707 

691,866 

679,180 

28,126 

98,646 

11,288 

9,702 

6,878 

6.260 

89,606 

29,009 

6,492 

1,089 

1,089 

8,248 

16,108 

66,077 

48,661 

91,994 

122,688 

14,100 

28,406 

887,200 

829,060 

16,984 

80,698 

189,181 

141,427 

110,080 

162,284 

871,800 

2,607,668 

1,292,267 

5,870 

82,280 

1,281,284 

662,188 

11,041,648 

4,974,742 

168,261 

287,918 

78,160 

'96,678 

49,788 

79,267 

8,488,288 

8,166,000 

1,890,280 

1,668,014 

242,498 

288,879 

182,089 

106,868 

42,806 

191,244 

860,812 

700,662 

666,700 

1,788.800 

4A63.688 

6,127,426 

1,694,660 

9,126,896 

6,696,648 

8,968 

8,914 

AMomit  of  meoey  reoeiyed 
tor  tollSte  water 

fines,  Ac. $58,010  88  $45,460  26  $46»810  Ifi 


Total  number  of  tone  of 
8,000  Iba*  each  • . . . • 


/ 18«. . 

Arrlrsd.  Clsarsd. 

809,696  48,607 


, ^1846. V 

ArilTsd.  Clearsd. 

286A17  48A14 
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THE  RAILWAT8  C05VECTED  WITH  MOITREiL. 

In  another  part  of  the  present  nnmber  of  the  Merchants*  Magazine  will  be 
(band  an  article  on  “ Montreal : its  Trade  and  Commerce.”  In  this  connection 
we  give,  from  the  same  reliable  sources,  a statement  of  the  facilities  possessed  by 
Montreal  as  regards  railway  communication.  The  intimate  and  growing  com- 
mercial intercourse  between  Canada  and  the  United  States  render  it  peculiarly 
proper  that  a magazine  which  has  a wide  circulation  in  both  countries  should 
note  the  industrial  progress  of  each.  A great  chain  of  railways  now  links  the 
East  with  the  West,  but  space  is  only  at  our  disposal  to  review  those  linei 
with  which  Montreal  directly  connects.  The  first  claiming  notice,  in  order  of 
time,  is — 

THE  CHAMPLAIN  AND  BT.  LAWRENCE  RAILROAD, 

Which  is  constructed  between  the  St  Lawrence,  at  St  Lambert  or  South 
Montreal  and  Rouse’s  Point,  on  Lake  Champlain.  It  was  chartered  from  Lar 
prairie  to  St  John’s  in  1831,  commenced  in  1835,  and  was  open  for  traffic  in 
1836.  The  charter  authorizing  an  extension  from  St.  John’s  to  Rouse’s  Point 
and  the  branch  to  St.  Lambert,  was  granted  in  1851 ; it  was  opened  for  traffic 
throughout  in  1852.  Its  total  length,  including  the  Laprairie  branch,  is  forty- 
nine  miles,  and  the  cost  of  road,  wharves,  stations,  and  equipment,  amounted  to 
£381,195. 

This,  the  oldest  railroad  in  Canada,  connects  at  Rouse’s  Point  with  the  Ver- 
mont and  Canada  Railroad,  and  with  all  the  lines  of  railroad  to  Boston,  New 
York,  and  all  parts  of  the  New  England  States,  and  also  with  the  Ogdensburgb 
l^ilroad  and  with  the  Lake  Chanmlain  steamers,  thus  affording  the  greatest  facui- 
ti«  for  communication  with  New  York,  Boston,  Albany,  Troy,  Rochester,  BuffalcL 
Niagara  Falls,  Canada  West,  and  the  Western  States,  and  being  a direct  ana 
uninterrupted  railroad  route  to  the  cities  above  named.  Goods  are  conveyed  be- 
tween Montreal  and  Boston,  New  York  and  intermediate  places,  without  trap- 
shipment  ; and  by  this  route  passengeis  r^ch  Boston  in  13  hours,  New  York  in 
15  hours,  Bufialo  in  24  hours,  and  Chicago  in  48  hours.  The  next  road  claiming 
notice,  in  order  of  seniority,  is — 

THE  MONTREAL  AND  NEW  YORK  RAILROAD, 

Which  comprises,  firstly — the  Lachine  Division,  extending  from  Montreal  to 
Lachine,  a distance  of  8 miles.  It  was  commenced  in  1846,  and  opened  for  traffic 
in  1847.  A prominent  feature  in  this  road  is  the  steam  ferry,  tetween  Lachine 
and  Caughnawaga,  running  directly  across  the  St.  Lawrence,  a distance  of  about 
three-fourths  of  a mile,  but  which  is  increased  by  the  course  of  the  navigation  to 
nearly  2 miles. 

This,  it  may  be  remembered  by  the  way,  is  the  only  steam  fei^  in  Canada 
Bast  which  is  open  every  dav  in  the  year.  The  crossing  is  made  with  a powerftil 
steamer,  which  htis  been  built  with  a railroad  track  on  its  deck,  for  the  purposa 
of  connecting  the  two  divisions  of  the  Montreal  and  New  York  Railroad  without 
breaking  bulk.  The  Iroquois  crosses  the  St.  Lawrence  with  a locomotive  and 
tender,  and  three  loaded  cars  at  one  time ; and  this  work  it  is  capable  of  repeat^ 
ing  every  15  minutes,  if  necessity  requires  it  And,  secondly,  the  Caughnawaga 
Division,  extending  from  Caughnaw^a  to  the  Province  Line,  a distance  of  29 
miles.  It  was  commenced  in  1851,  and  opened  for  traffic  in  1862.  'The  total 
length  of  the  Montreal  and  New  York  ^ilroad,  including  the  ferry,  (of  say  3 
mik^)  is  39  miles,  and  its  cost,  including  superstructure,  locomotives,  cars,  build- 
ings, steamer,  wharves,  ferry  slips,  extra  land,  and  general  equipment,  was 
£^,229  28.  9d.  currency. 

Its  connections  are,  firstly,  with  the  various  steamers  at  Lachine ; and,  seo- 
ondly,  with  the  Plattsburgh  and  Montreal  Railroad  at  the  Province  Line  to 
Plattsburgh,  a distance  of  23  miles — making  in  all  62  miles  from  Montr^l.  It 
erosses  and  connects  with  the  Ogdensbuigh  Railroad  at  Mooer’s  Junction  (or 
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Ogdei]Bbargli«  and  theo  with  steamerB  for  the  Weet,  as  ako  at  Potsdam  on  the 
Ogd^bnrgh  Line,  with  the  Potsdam  and  Watertown  Railroad — thus  forming  a 
oontinaons  line  on  the  south  shore  of  Lake  Ontario.  It  connects  also  eastward 
with  Boose’s  Point,  and  thence  via  the  Y^mont  and  Canada  Railroad,  &c.,  at 
Plattsburgh,  by  steam,  direct  with  Burlingtim  and  Whitehall,  &c , Ac. ; at  either 
of  which  points  it  connects  with  the  various  American  railroad  leading  to  Boston, 
New  York,  Troy,  Albany,  Schenectady,  and  the  West,  The  advantages  of  this 
railwav  are  its  unequaled  steam  ferry,  the  fact  of  there  bcin^  no  dust,  from  its 
being  ballasted  with  heavy  gravel ; the  speed  that  can  be  attained  from  its  direct 
course  and  easy  gn^es,  aM  also  the  comfort  afforded  by  steady  cars,  owing  to 
the  use  of  superior  iron.  It  is,  in  fhct,  equal  to  a continuous  rail,  and  lands  pa^ 
sengers  in  toe  city  itself.  This  line  forms  part  of  the  nearest  direct  railway 
route  fifom  Montreal  to  New  York,  and  is,  it  is  stated,  the  nearest  practicable  air 
line.  When  the  remaining  link  from  Plattsburgh  to  Whitehall  slmll  be  com- 
pleted, the  route  may  be  then  easily  traveled  between  the  two  cities  in  ten  hours, 
llie  Blbntreal  and  New  York  Railroad  offers  the  advantaj^  for  freight,  of  the 
avoidance  of  the  necessity  of  twice  handling  previous  to  delivery.  This  road  has, 
from  a series  of  unfortunate  circumstances,  been  prevented  from  obtaining  that 
share  of  public  patronage  which  its  positive  advantages  would  entitle  it  to ; but 
notwithstanding  the  consequent  want  of  through  business  from  which  it  has  suf- 
fered hitherto,  it  is  gratifying  to  state  that  the  road  has  more  than  paid  all  its 
workii^  ^penses  from  the  local  business  alone,  thus  clearly  establishing  the  fact 
that  with  any  ordinair  amount  of  through  business,  the  road  would  give  fair  re- 
tums  upon  the  capital  invested  in  its  construction. 

We  now  come  to  that  great  undertaking,  whose  opening  is  this  day  being  cele- 
brated— 

THE  GRAND  TRUNK  RAILWAY. 

In  the  fall  of  1852,  the  Grand  'Trunk  Railway  scheme  was  fairly  launched  into 
existence,  and  embraced  in  its  ramifications  the  construction  of  a continuous  line 
of  railway  from  Trois  Pistoles — about  150  miles  below  Quebec,  on  the  southern 
side  of  the  River  St.  Lawrence,  the  point  at  which  a junction  with  the  propos^ 
Halifax  Railway  is  looked  forward  to — and  Port  Sarnia,  on  Lake  Huron,  a dis- 
tance of  upward  of  800  miles ; also  a branch  line,  of  50  miles  in  length,  from 
Belleville  to  Peterborough ; and  the  leasing  of  the  railroad  then  already  built  bo- 
tween  Montreal  and  Portland,  so  that  the  products  of  the  western  points  of  the 
Province  might  be  conveyed  through  Canada  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  without 
break  of  rauge  or  bulk.  The  total  length  of  unbroken  railway  communication 
which  will  thus  be  obtained,  when  the  St.  Lawrence  River  is  spanned  by  the  Vic- 
toria Bridge,  a structure  unequaled  in  the  histo^  of  enrineering,  either  in  size  or 
in  massive  proportions — is  upward  of  1,100  miles.  The  original  capital  of  the 
company  was  £9,500,000,  but  this  being  found  insuCBcicnt,  it  has  been  determined 
to  increase  this  amount  to  £12,000,000  sterling,  or  860,000,000.  Of  this  sum, 
the  Province  has  an  interest  in  the  undertaking,  in  the  shape  of  a guaranty,  to  an 
amount  of  upwards  of  £3,000,000  sterling,  or  815,000,000.  Of  the  works  pro- 
posed, however,  it  was  found  necessary,  from  several  causes,  to  place  in  abeyance 
the  prosecution  of  three  different  sections  of  the  work,  viz. : the  distance  between 
8t  Thomas  to  Trois  Pistoles,  100  miles ; from  Belleville  to  Peterborough,  50 
miles ; and  from  St.  Mary's  to  Sarnia,  68  miles.  But  these  sections  will,  doubtr 
less,  ere  long  be  proceeded  with — in  ^e  first  case,  because  the  Lower  Provinces, 
in  all  probability,  assisted  by  the  Imperial  government,  will  complete  their  railway 
communication  to  Trois  Pistoles,  in  order  to  connect  it  with  the  Canadian  rail- 
way system ; and  in  the  two  latter  oases,  simply  because  the  traffic  of  the  country 
will  very  sp^ily  demand  the  construction  of  these  lines. 

With  th^  curtailments,  and  they  are  but  temporary,  the  Grand  Trunk  Rail- 
way is  now  composed  of  the  following  sections,  viz. : Montreal  to  Portland,  292 
miles ; Richmond  to  Point  Levi,  opposite  Quebec,  8t.  Thomas,  137  miles ; 
Montreal  to  Toronto,  333  miles ; Toronto  to  Stratford,  88  miles — making  a total 
mileage  of  850  miles  of— when  the  Victoria  Bridge  is  completed — an  uubrokeo^ 
railway  communication. 
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It  is  nndenitood  tkat  the  Victoria  Bridge  wIR  be  eonpleted  in  the  Ml  of 
1859,  or  early  in  1860.  The  cost  of  this  structure  was  originally  estimated  at 
jtl,450,000,  but  this  sum  has  since  been  reduced,  and  the  present  calculation  of 
its  probable  cost  is  about  £1,250,000.  It  is  supposed  Uiat  in  its  erection  250,000 
tons  of  stone  and  7,500  tons  of  iron  have  been  used.  The  iron  superstmcture  is 
supported  on  24  piers  and  2 abutments.  The  center  span  being  390  feet,  there 
are  12  ^lans  on  each  side  of  the  center,  242  feet  each.  The  len^h  of  the  abut- 
ments is  242  feet  each ; the  extreme  length,  including  abutment^  is  7,000  f<^. 
The  height  above  summer  water-level  in  the  center  opening  is  60  feet,  descending 
to  either  end  at  the  rate  of  1 in  130.  The  contents  of  the  masonir  will 
3,000,000  of  cubic  feet ; the  wei^  of  iron  in  the  tubei,  8,000  tons.  The  follow- 
ing are  the  dimensions  of  tube  urongh  which  the  trains  pass  in  the  middle  sp^ 
viz.,  22  feet  high,  16  feet  wide ; at  tl^  extreme  ends,  19  feet  hirfa,  16  feet  wide. 
The  total  length  from  river  bank  to  river  bank  will  be  10,284  or  about  50 
^rds  less  than  2 English  miles.  This  girantic  structure  is  in  progress,  and  when 
in  successful  operation,  will  prove  a world’s  wonder.  The  works  throughout 
whole  of  this  great  length  of  line  have  been  pronounced  by  competent  autboritien, 
both  English  and  American,  to  be  altogether  nnequaled  by  any  railway  on  this 
continent,  and  reOect  much  credit  not  only  on  the  en^neer  of  the  company,  but 
also  on  the  several  agents  of  the  contractors,  Messrs.  Peto.  Brassey,  Betts  k Co., 
who  have  conducted  them  to  so  sncoessfhl  a completion.  On  an  average,  there  is 
a station  to  every  6 miles,  2 men  to  every  3 miles,  and  a locomotive  to  every  4 
miles. 

The  average  mnning  time  between  Montreal  and  Toronto,  next  season,  will  ba 
about  11  hours,  and  from  Montreal  to  Portland  about  10  hours,  and  from 
Montreal  to  Quebec  5 hours ; so  that  the  journey  between  Montreal  and  Chicago 
can  be  easily  accomplished  in  a day-and-a-half.  Apart  from  the  through  travel 
between  the  East  and  the  West,  which  must  be  very  large,  the  junctions  between 
other  railways  and  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  throughout  the  Province  are  very 
numerous,  and  will  provide  a heavy  traffic.  They  ore  as  follows : — 

Starting  from  Montreal,  a line  is  to  run  to  Ottawa  City,  120  miles  in  length. 
There  have  been  opened  12  miles  from  Greenville  to  Carillon,  but  the  rest  of  the 
works  have  for  some  time  been  stopped.  And  about  25  miles  west  of  Montreal, 
at  Vandreuil,  it  is  proposed  to  run  a line  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Ottawa  to  that 
city,  bearing  its  name,  and  thence  in  a westerly  direction  to  Lake  Hnron.  These 
lin^  in  all  probability,  will  become  a part  of  the  North  Shore  Railway  Scheme, 
which  is  designed  to  run  from  the  northeast  of  Lake  Huron  to  Quebec  via  Ottawa 
City  and  Montreal,  for  the  accomplishment  of  which  the  Provincial  Legislature, 
in  its  last  session,  voted  4,000,000  acres  of  wild  lauds. 

At  Prescott,  112  miles  from  Montreal,  it  oonnects  with  the  Ottawa  and  Pres- 
cott Railway,  50  miles  in  length  to  Ottawa  City,  affording  by  the  junction  there 
the  benedt  of  a continuous  raUway  connection  from  east  and  west  thereto. 

At  Brock ville,  12  miles  west  of  Prescott,  with  Uie  Perth,  Ottawa,  and  Pcn^ 
broke  Railroad.  This  line,  about  120  miles  long,  will  be  completely  opened,  U 
is  expected,  in  about  2 years  from  the  present  time. 

At  Belleville,  with  the  Grand  Trunk  Branch,  of  50  miles  in  length  to  Peter- 
borongh.  The  works  on  this  line  are,  however,  delayed  for  the  present. 

At  Cobourg,  with  the  Cobourg  and  Peterborough  Railway,  28  miles  in  length 
to  the  town  of  Peterborough. 

At  Port  Hope,  with  the  Port  Hope  and  Lindsay  Railway,  36  miles  in  l^gth. 

At  Toronto,  with  the  Ontario,  Simcoe,  and  Huron  Railroad  to  Barrie  and 
Collingwood,  94  miles.  From  Collingwood,  5 steamers  ply  regularly  between 
Chicago  and  that  port,  and  arrangements  are  now  making  for  a r^^lar  line 
propellers  between  the  two  places,  calling  at  intermediate  ports  on  Lake  Michi- 
and  also  at  Toronto,  with  the  Toronto  and  Hamilton  Wanoh  of  the  Greak 
Western  Railway  to  Hamilton. 

At  Guelph,  with  the  Galt  and  Guelph  branch  of  the  Great  Western  Railway. 

At  Stratford,  with  the  Bofialo,  Brantford,  and  Goderich  Railway,  from  which 
line  the  Grand  Trunk  will  collect  at  this  point  all  the  traffic  intend^  for  Canada 
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fad  Portland,  front  lakes  Hraron  and  Snperior.  This  road,  it  is  expected,  will  be 
io  ftill  operation  early  next  year. 

At  St.  Mary's,  with  a branch  to  London  in  the  Great  Western  Railway,  con- 
Moting  at  that  station  with  that  company's  line  to  Sarnia  and  Detroit. 

The  Grand  Tmnk  Railway  Company  have  completed  arrangements  whereby 
passengers  and  ^oods  can  be  booked  tiiroiigb  from  all  points  in  Enrope  to  any 
pl^  along  the  lines,  of  the  Grand  Trank  and  Great  Western  railways,  and  the 
railways  connecting  with  them,  to  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi — and,  in  fret,  to 
an  the  chief  places  on  this  cmitinent.  By  making  one  payment  in  Britoin,  tickets 
will  be  issned  for  any  of  these  places.  No  further  charges  will  be  incnired  for 
passing  goods  at  Portland  or  Quebec  but  a fee  of  2s.  6d.  per  package.  Eqiecial 
arrangements  have  been  made  far  emigrants,  so  that  tickets  for  extra  bamge 
and  aB  other  charges  can  be  had  from  the  place  of  departure  to  the  place  of  desti- 
aalioo.  These  important  changes,  whidi  will,  b^ona  all  donbt^  divert  the  travel 
from  Europe  to  the  great  West  from  New  York  and  other  American  parts  to  the 
8t.  Lawrence  River,  will  be  in  full  operation  next  year — thus  enabling  the  emi- 
grant to  be  conveyed,  without  change  of  carriage,  from  Qnebec  to  Detroit,  if  the 
place  of  destination  be  further  West  than  that  point.  The  cars  will  be  conveyed 
across  the  St  Lawrence,  between  Longueuil  and  Montreal,  in  the  steamer,  until 
the  Victoria  Bridge  is  finished,  and  wUl  then  afibrd  to  the  emigrant  the  cheapest, 
speediest,  as  well  as  the  most  direct  route  to  the  West 

Prom  this  brief  sketch  of  the  grand  provincial  railway  of  Canada  and  Its  ex- 
tended connections,  comprising  a total  length  of  nearty  1,500  miles  now  in  opera- 
tion, it  will  be  seen  that  this  province  can  compare  very  frvorably,  the  difference 
of  population  being  considered,  with  any  of  the  most  flouririiing  States  in  the 
iM^oimng  republic ; and  if,  as  Washingt^  has  observed,  it  is  an  object  of  legisla- 
tive  oonoern  and  highly  beneficial  to  the  country,  to  ^ve  every  facility  to  the 
meaiw  of  traveling  for  strangers  and  of  intercourse  for  citisens,  the  people  of  this 
novined  will  never  have  cause  to  ngret  their  having  assisted  the  Grand  Trunk 
Railway  to  the  sucoessfhl  completion,  which  they  have  now  in  such  numbers  met 
in  tins  dty  to  odebrate,  at  the  invitation  of  our  merchants  and  other  dtinens. 


CLEAR15Q.H0USB  FOR  ENGUSH  RAILROADS. 


The  annexed  interesting  account  of  a clearing-house  for  railroads,  established 
in  London,  in  which  seventy-three  companies  are  represented,  is  from  a pamphlet 
published  by  Mr.  Charles  Babbage.  It  is  worthy  the  attention  of  oor  railroad 

nMUMgers: — 


Soon  after  the  establiriiment  of  railways  it  was  found  that  great  inoonvenience 
oomrred,  botii  to  the  public  and  to  the  proprietors,  from  the  change  of  carria^, 
trucks,  &C.,  at  the  junctions  of  different  lines  belonging  to  diffemt  companies. 
**  While  the  measures  best  adapted  for  obviating  them  admitted  evils  were  under 
ooomderatioD,  it  occurred,  about  the  same  time,  to  Mr.  Robert  Stephenson,  and 
to  Mr.  K.  Morison,  tbe  present  manager  of  the  railway  clearing-house,  that  a 


central  office,  constituted  on  tbe  principle  of  the  city  clearing-house,  would  ftir- 
nish  the  rem^  sought.  When  the  was  suggested  to  Mr.  Glyn,  he  saw,  at 
aiflHioe^  its  practical  bearing,  lent  tbe  whole  weight  of  his  great  influence  to 
fUnma  its  bmi^  realised  in  piactioe^  and  was  mainly  instrumenw  in  aoeomplish- 
MmA  bfe||oetto 

It  was  qmte  natural  that  such  an  idea  should  have  occurred  to  the  minds  of 
tttn  of  business ; but  the  complicated  conditions  neeessaiw  to  be  fiilfilled  in  adajpt- 
JowlAtD  theuse  of  railways  required  the  undivided  and  untiring  energies  of  a 
Wftid  SKohaMv  devoted  to  the  subject  Fortunately,  Mr.  K.  Morison,  who  had 
AhselMigeef  the  audit  department  of  the  London  and  Birmingham  Railway, 
and  who  had  also  drawn  up  an  outline  of  the  system  be  proposed,  was  intrust^ 
Witbils  exeeution. 


pfWemi 

itwai 


Jammry  2d,  1642,  the  system  of  the  railway  dearing-house  came  into  ope- 
liMoD  on  the  railways  extending  from  London  to  Darlisgt^  in  one  Erection,  and 
from  Hull  to  Manchester  in  another. 
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At  the  present  time  (1856]  it  nnites  seventy-three  companies.  " Hie  mam 

Bles  of  the  system  thus  widely  diffused  are — first,  that  passengers  shall  be 
through  at  all  the  principal  stations,  and  conve^  to  their  destination 
without  change  of  carriage ; that  horses  and  cattle  shidl  likewise  be  sent  throv^ 
without  change  of  conveyance  ; and  that  goods  shall,  in  the  same  way,  be  carried 
through  without  being  shifted  or  reassortra. 

“ S^ondly.  That  the  companies  respectively  shall  pay  a fixed  rate  per  mile  for 
such  carriages  and  wagons,  not  their  own  property,  as  they  may  use ; and  a 
ther  sum  per  day  by  way  of  fine  or  demurrage  for  detention,  if  kept  beyond  a 
prescribea  length  of  time. 

And  lastly,  that  no  direct  settlement  shall  take  place  between  the  compimies 
in  respect  of  any  traffic,  the  accounts  of  which  have  passed  the  railway  clearing- 
house. 

**  The  portion  of  the  clearing  system  which  relates  to  the  settlement  of  accounts 
consists  of  arrangements  which  are  simple  in  character,  and  capable  of  unlimited 
extension.  From  each  of  the  clearing-nouse  stations  there  are  sent  daily  to  the 
central  office  in  London : — 

“ 1.  A return  of  the  passengers  booked  through. 

2.  A return  of  the  horses,  private  carriages,  and  cattle  booked  through. 

**  3.  A return  of  the  parcels  booked  through. 

**  4.  A return  of  the  goods  traffic  invoiced  throng. 

•*  5.  A return  of  all  me  carriages,  wagons,  &c.,  which  have  arrived  or  been  dis- 
patched, either  loaded  or  empty. 

**  6.  Along  with  these  returns  are  sent  all  the  through  tickets  collected,  and  all 
the  parcels’  way-bills  received  during  the  way. 

«« From  the  returns  thus  transmitted,  after  they  have  been  examined,  compassed, 
and  analyzed,  other  returns  are  drawn  up  m the  railway  clearing-house,  and  f<n^ 
warded  to  the  respective  companies  in  a form  which  admits  of  their  being  verified 
by  the  parties  receiving  them,  and  exhibiting  in  detail  the  portion  of  the  receipts 
of  the  through  traffic  to  which  each  company  is  entitled,  and  the  liabiUtios  it  w 
incurred  by  using  the  carriages  and  wagons  of  others.  The  final  settlement  of 
the  accounts  is  effected  by  the  railway  clearing-house  paying,  or  receiving,  the 
balances,  as  the  case  may  be,  through  the  hands  of  the  bankers  who  act  as  agents 
in  London  to  the  several  companies.  In  this  way  all  the  transactions  of  one  com- 
pany with  all  the  other  companies,  amounting  frequently  to  many  thousand  pounds 
per  week,  are  cleared  weekly,  by  the  remittance  of  sums  seldom  exceeding  a few 
hundred  pounds. 

“ The  railway  clearing-house  is  under  the  control  of  a committee,  composed  of 
a delegate  from  each  railway  company  which  is  a party  to  the  clearing  arrange- 
ments. The  committee  hol^  four  general  meetings  in  toe  course  of  the  year,  im 
special  meetings  as  often  as  there  may  be  occasion.  The  resolutions  of  the  com- 
pany are  passed  in  the  form  of  recommendations  to  the  companies  to  adopt  the 
measures  proposed,  and  have  no  force  until  they  obtain  the  confirmation  of  the 
respective  boards.  The  expense  of  maintaining  toe  establishment  is  divided  rate- 

a among  the  companies,  in  the  ratio  of  the  extent  of  business  transacted  for 
, after  a fixed  sum  has  been  first  carried  to  the  debit  of  each  company,  for 
each  of  its  stations  from  which  accounts  are  sent  to  the  clearing-house. 

**  The  great,  the  crowning  achievement  of  the  clearing  system  is  the  fecili^, 
the  economy,  and  the  expedition  with  which  it  enables  the  railway  compames  to 
work  the  through  traffic.  It  had  its  ori^n,  as  has  been  shown,  m the  desire  of 
ndlway  cmnpanies  to  promote  their  own  interest,  in  the  only  way  in  which  the^ 
can  be  efiect^lly  promoted,  or  placed  in  a position  of  permanent  security^that 
is,  by  consulting  public  opinion.  It  has  p^own  with  the  growth  of  the  railway 
mtem,  and  unfess  the  public  accommodation  be  restricted,  and  the  ejdgencies  of 
the  commercial,  manufacturing,  and  agricultural  interests  disregarded,  it  most  ad- 
vance to  the  limits  to  which  continuous  communication  by  railway  extend.” 

The  following  statement  shows  the  very  large  increase  of  business  which  has 
taken  place  during  the  last  ten  years  ending  June,  1845  and  1865 : — ^Number  of 
railroad  16  in  1845,  73  in  1856  ,*  length  of  joint  lines,  6,410  miks  in  1855 ; 
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nuiber  of  carriages  of  all  kinds,  219,658  in  1845,  987,178  in  1855 ; number  of 
goods  wagons,  180,606  in  1845,  4,101,066  in  1855 ; amount  of  acconnts  cleared, 
£401.651  in  1845,  £4,819,649  lls.  lOd.  in  1855 ; number  of  miles  the  rolling 
stock  of  the  companies  ran  on  lines  other  than  their  own,  168,544,234  miles  in 
1855  ; number  of  stations  siding  returns  to  the  railroad  clearing-house,  2,439 
in  1855. 

A brief  summary  of  what  the  clearing-house  accomplished  in  1855  will  give  a 
tolerable  correct  idea  of  the  important  part  it  plays  in  the  railway  system. 

In  that  year  the  accounts  cleared  amounted  to  nearly  £5,000,000,  or  one-third 
^ the  gross  receipts  of  the  associated  companies.  This  large  amount  was  taken 
in  snms  which  did  not  exceed  a few  shilling  on  an  average,  at  2,500  stations,  on 
73  railways.  The  routes  of  the  traffic,  a matter  of  great  intricacy,  had  to  be 
traced. 

The  returns  of  traffic  forwarded  from  and  received  at  each  of  the  2,500  stations 
had  to  be  examined  and  corrected.  Allowance  had  to  be  made  for  terminal  ex- 
penses, working  expenses,  postages  and  tolls,  and  the  receipts  of  each  kind  of 
traffic  between  each  two  stations  of  the  2,500  had  to  be  divided  into  three  parts 
on  the  average,  and  frequently  subdivided  under  complex  agreements. 

Yet,  on  the  31st  of  January,  1855,  an  account  was  rendered  to  each  company, 
showing  one  sum,  commonly  a small  one,  to  be  due,  either  by  it  to  the  clearing'^ 
boose  or  the  contrary,  which  sum,  when  paid,  would  close  all  the  accounts  of  that 
company  with  all  the  other  united  companies  for  the  whole  year ; and  this  was 
done  at  a cost  of  about  £26,000.  Further,  it  was  done  without  direct  commu- 
nication between  companies,  and  without  disputes.  The  due  execution  of  numer- 
ous and  complex  agreements  was  wat  ;hed  over,  and  the  system  of  accounts  in 
me  gave  the  companies  the  means  of  putting  their  accuracy  to  the  strictest  test. 

Again ; in  the  same  year,  the  vehicles  of  the  companies  were  traced  through 
7,192,212  journeys  on  lines  other  than  their  own,  over  an  ag^gate  distance  of 
nearly  177,395,216  miles,  and  payment  was  obtained  for  each  of  these  lines,  as 
well  as  for  283,165  days  that  they  were  detained  contrary  to  regulation.  The 
sum  thus  recovered  was  £263,609  8s.,  and  the  final  accounts  of  the  year  were 
rendered  on  the  same  day  as  those  of  the  traffic.  The  cost  was  about  £13,000, 
which  includes  the  wages  paid  to  the  number  of  men  placed  at  the  junctions ; a 
sum  which  is  about  half  of  what  the  companies  would  have  paid  for  the  same 
work,  as  they  must  have  employed,  and  did  at  one  time  actually  employ,  two  sets 
of  men  for  each  set  now  in  me  pay  of  the  clearing-house. 


JOURNAL  OF  MINING  AND  MANUFACTURES. 


THB  NASOFACTORB  OF  FRICTION  UATCHB8. 

A recent  writer,  who  appears  to  be  well  informed  on  the  subject,  thus  describes 
the  manufacture  of  friction  or  lucifer  matches  : — 

**  Among  articles  of  great  demand  that  have  become  of  importance,  though 
apparently  insignificant  in  our  own  day,  there  is  nothing  more  worthy  of  notice 
thim  the  friction  or  lucifer  match.  About  twenty  years  ago  chemistry  abolished 
iJbe  tinder-box ; and  the  burnt  rag  which  made  the  tinder  went  to  make  paper. 
Slowly  did  the  invention  spread,  ^e  use  of  the  match  is  now  so  established, 
that  machines  are  invented  to  prepare  the  splints.  In  New  York,  one  match  man- 
nfectory  annually  cuts  up  a lai^  raft  of  timber  for  matches.  The  English 
matches  are  generally  square,  and  thus  thirty  thousand  splints  are  cut  in  a min- 
ute. iTie  American  matches  are  round,  and  the  process  of  shaping  being  more 
^borate,  but  four  thousand  five  hundi^  splints  are  cut  in  a minute.  We  will 
follow  a bundle  of  eighteen  hundred  thin  splints,  each  four  inches  long,  through 
its  conversion  into  throe  thousand  six  hundr^  matches.  Without  being  separate, 
each  end  of  the  bundle  is  first  dipped  into  sulphur — when  dry,  the  splints  adher- 
ing to  each  other  by  means  of  the  sulphur,  must  be  parted  by  wnat  is  called 
dusting. 
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A boy,  sitting  on  the  floor  with  a bundle  before  hhn,  strikes  the  matches  with 
a sort  of  mallet  on  the  dipped  ends  till  thc^  become  thoronghly  loosened  They 
have  now  to  be  plnn^  into  a preparation  of  phosphoms,  or  chlorate  of  pots^ 
according  to  the  quality  of  the  match.  The  pnospnoms  produces  the  pale,  nois^ 
less  fire ; the  chlorate  of  potash  the  sharp,  crackling  illumination.  After  this 
application  of  the  more  infiammable  substance,  the  matches  are  separated,  and 
dried  in  racka  Thoroughly  dried,  they  are  gathered  up  again  into  bundles  of 
the  same  quantity,  and  are  taken  to  me  bop  who  cut  them,  for  the  reader  wffl 
have  observed  that  the  bundles  have  been  dipp^  at  each  end.  There  are  few 
thin^  more  remarkable  in  manufactures  than  tne  extraordinary  rapidity  of  this 
cutting  process,  and  that  which  is  connected  with  it  The  boy  stands  before  a 
bench,  the  bundle  on  his  right,  a pile  of  empty  boxes  on  his  left  The  matches 
are  to  be  cut,  and  the  empty  boxes  filled,  by  this  boy.  A bundle  is  opened ; he 
seises  a portion,  knowing  by  long  habit  the  requir^  number  with  sufficient  ex- 
actness ; puts  them  into  a sort  of  frame,  knoclm  the  ends  evenly  together,  con- 
fines them  with  a strap,  which  he  tightens  with  his  foot,  and  cuts  them  In  two 
parts  with  a knife  on  a hinge,  which  ^ brings  down  with  a strong  leverage.  The 
halves  lie  projecting  over  each  end  of  the  fmme ; he  grasps  the  left  portion  and 
thrusts  it  into  a half-open  box,  which  slides  into  an  outer  case,  and  he  repeats  the 
process  with  the  matches  on  his  right  hand.  This  series  of  movements  is  per- 
formed with  a rapidity  almost  unexampled,  for  in  this  way  two  hundred  thousand 
matches  are  cut  and  two  thousand  boxes  filled  in  a day  by  one  boy. 


THE  IR05  OF  LAKE  SUPERIOR. 

The  superiority  of  Lake  Superior  iron  over  that  obtained  fW)m  any  other  lo- 
cality has  been  often  proved  in  our  pages  to  our  readers,  but  our  attention  has 
again  been  called  to  it  by  an  article  from  the  pen  of  one  of  our  cotemporariee, 
whose  scientific  knowledge  has  contributed  not  a little  to  the  interest  of  our  pages, 
and  the  enlightenment  of  our  readers.  The  article  in  question  speaks  for  itsdf, 
and  we  will  now  only  refer  to  tenacity  and  strength  of  this  iron  as  compared  with 
that  of  other  localities.  The  following  results,  obtained  by  Professor  W.  B, 
Johnson,  will  show  the  exact  pomtion  of  the  different  metals : — 


In  1m  pttr 
Bq.  inch. 

Iron  from  Salisbury,  Gonnecticot,  means  of  40  trials 68,000 

“ Sweden,  *•  4 “ 68,084 

“ Center  County,  Penn.,  “ 16  “ 68,400 

“ Lancaster  CounW,  Penn.,  “ 2 “ 68,081 

“ Meintire,  New  York,  “ 4 **  68,912 

“ England,  (cable  bolt,)  ^ **  6 “ 69,106 

“ Russia,  “ 6 “ 78.089 

**  Carp  River,  Lake  Superior,  determined  by  Major  Wade 89A82 


Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Lake  Superior  iron  is  about  one-third  better  than 
bH  other  kinds  but  one,  and  that  one  kind  is  far  inferior.  There  is  no  doubt  but 
that  when  once  the  most  perfect  mode  of  manufacturing  it  is  attained  by  experi- 
ence, it  will  prove  better  than  the  above  estimate ; but  even  should  it  not,  the 
present  position  which  it  occupies  is  a sufficient  guaranty  of  its  excellence. 

In  speaking  of  this,  the  Buffido  Express  says  some  of  tills  iron  was  recently 
tested  in  Shepherd^s  Foundry  in  that  city,  with  a view  to  try  its  tenacity.  A 
piece  of  rolled-iron,  of  the  thickness  of  one's  wrist,  was  subjected  to  various  pro- 
cesses, and,  after  bending  it  across  an  anvil,  twisting  it  in  opposite  directions, 
and  in  fact  employing  upon  it  all  possible  force  and  skill,  the  experimenters  were 
compelled  to  acknowledge  that  they  never  before  had  known  any  iron  capable  of 
such  stubborn  resistance  to  breaking  forces.  The  firacture  of  the  pig  metal 
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lens  like  steel,  aod  tke  Aker  of  ite  rollfd4nrB  k tovgiier  ikm  tfast  of  any  dher 

iron  known  to  the  trade.  Of  the  different  qnalities  found  there  it  is  not  necessary 
to  speak,  as  it  varies  in  the  same  mines,  yet  it  can  be  reduced  to  about  the  same 
average  in  nearly  all  of  them.  We  learn,  on  good  authority,  that  the  Eureka 
ore,  which  has  generally  been  considered  of  inferior  quality,  makes  the  best  iron 
manufactured  at  the  Wyandotte  Mills ; and  that  it  improves  the  other  ores  ma- 
terially when  mixed  with  them.  The  increased  demand  for  the  Jackson  and 
Cleveland  Mountain  ores  is  sufficient  ground  for  the  assumption  that  they  are  the 
best  to  be  obtained  without  Uic  aid  of  the  comparison  given  above,  but  with  the 
addition  of  scientific  tests  there  is  no  longer  room  for  doubt.  It  has  frequently 
been  placed  in  the  most  trying  places,  and  subjected  to  the  severest  tests,  but  we 
have  yet  to  learn  that  it  has  been  found  wanting.  A chemical  analysis  of  the 
ores  of  this  region  make  them  yield  about  70  per  cent,  though  in  many  instances 
they  will  far  exceed  that,  and  of  the  quality  we  need  no  further  evidence  than 
that  heretofore  given  in  our  pages. 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  BRITISH  COMMISSIONERS  OF  PATENTS. 

These  publications,  which  are  of  incalculable  value  to  the  industrial  arts  in 
this  country,  have  recently  been  presented  to  the  Astor  Library,  by  the  British 
Commissioners  of  Patents.  The  magnitude  and  importance  of  the  gift  will  be 
best  explained  by  the  following  account,  originally  furnished  for  the  Evening  Post 
by  Dr.  Cogswell,  the  learned  librarian  of  that  institution.  Dr.  Cogswell  ea- 
amined  every  page  of  the  princely  work  in  question,  and  his  statement,  which 
we  give  below,  is  worthy  of  permanent  record  in  this  department  of  the  3fcr- 
chatUs'  Magazine: — • 

By  virtue  of  an  act  of  the  British  Parliament,  15  and  Ifi  Queen  Victoria,  the 
Commissioners  of  Patents  were  required  to  cause  the  specifications  for  patents  to 
be.  printed,  and  plates  of  the  corresponding  drawings  to  be  made.  They  began 
with  the  patents  granted  in  1852,  and,  in  due  time,  they  published  all  the  specifi- 
cations for  that  y<iar,  amounting  to  1,211,  with  nearly  as  many  plates  of  drawings 
belonging  to  them.  The  specifications  are  bound  in  twenty  volumes,  royal  8vo., 
the  drawings  in  the  same  number  of  folios.  I'he  lettering  on  the  back  of  the 
octavo  volumes  shows  the  number  of  the  specifications  found  in  it,  and  the  folios 
of  the  same  year  the  numbers  of  the  corresponding  drawings.  A single  example 
will  make  this  clear.  Vol.  20th.  in  octavo  for  1852,  is  marked  1,135  to  1,211, 
being  the  numbers  of  the  specifications.  Vol.  20th,  in  folio  for  1852,  is  also 
marked  1,135  to  1,211,  being  the  numbers  of  the  drawings.  The  same  system  of 
lettering  extends  throughout 

The  specifications  for  1853  are  3,045,  making  forty-three  royal  octavos ; the 
drawings  belonging  to  them  make  the  same  number  of  folios. 

The  specifications  for  1854  are  2,764,  making  thirty-seven  royal  8vos. ; the  cor- 
responding volumes  as  many  folios. 

In  1855  the  specifications  and  drawings  make  the  same  number  of  royal  8vo8. 
and  folios  as  1854. 

For  the  four  years  the  whole  number  of  volumes  of  specifications  and  drawings 
is  137  royal  Bvos.,  and  137  folios.  In  addition  to  the  above,  and  3 volumes  of 
the  Commissioner’s  Journal,  there  are  twenty  volumes  of  indices,  which  render 
this  very  cxtensK’c  work  as  easy  of  consultation  iis  a common  dictionary.  The 
following  arc  tlie  various  kinds  of  indices  with  which  it  is  furnished  : — 

1st.  An  alphabetical  indc.x  of  patents  granted  from  1617  to  1853,  with  supple- 
fnentary  indices  for  each  year  since. 

2d.  Subject-matter  index  for  the  same  period,  with  the  supplcmeuL 
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3d.  ChroDologioal  index  for  the  same  period,  and  soppleiiienta. 

4th.  Reference  index  for  the  same  period,  pointing  out  the  office  in  which  each 
enrolled  specification  of  a patent  may  be  consulted,  the  books  in  which  specifica- 
tions, law  proceedings,  and  other  subjects  connected  with  inventions,  have  be^ 
notic^,  etc. 

5th.  A separate  alphabetical  and  subject-matter  index  for  patents,  for  fire-amiB, 
projectiles,  etc. 

The  whole  of  this  invaluable  and  truly  beautiful  work,  has  been  published 
under  the  direction  of  Bennett  Woodcroft  Esq.,  the  Superintendent  of  Specifica- 
tions, and  it  is  so  perfect  that  it  would  not  he  possible  to  point  out  in  what  re* 
flpect  it  could  be  improved,  o|r  rendered  more  convenient  of  use.  Under  his 
directions,  also^  the  copy  now  in  the  Astor  Library  was  arranged  for  binding, 
which  he  had  the  kindness  to  attend  to,  that  we  might  be  sure  of  having  every- 
thing right,  and  in  the  best  condition  for  convenient  use. 

The  volumes  are  all  bound  uniformly  in  red  Tnrkev  morocco,  and  the  drawings 
mounted  on  strong  white  calico,  the  strips  to  which  ^y  are  attadbed  to  the  biira- 
ing  being  so  brought  out,  that  the  whole  plate  spreads  open  without  any  fold. 
This  precaution  has  greatly  increased  the  cost  of  binding,  but  it  will  be  evident 
to  every  one  who  examines  the  volumes,  that  the  increas^  security  and  facility 
which  are  given,  more  than  compensates  for  the  additional  expense.  The  Com- 
missioners are  now  going  on  with  the  specifications  and  drawings  for  the  yean 
previous  to  1852,  and  we  have  good  reasons  for  believing  that  the  same  liberality 
which  has  enriched  this  and  three  or  four  other  libraries  of  this  country  with  this 
tr^  princely  donation,  will  be  extended  to  the  continuations. 

This  is  one  of  the  many  instances  of  the  liberal  spirit  which  has  been  manifested 
the  British  government  in  the  distribution  of  their  numerous  costly  publica- 
tions. The  only  condition  attached  to  their  ^ft  is,  that  the  library  should  be 
free  to  the  public.  The  Astor  Library  is  indebted  to  Mr.  Buchanan,  when  ho 
was  our  Minister  in  London,  for  making  known  to  the  Commissioners  of  Patents 
that  it  was  of  that  description,  and  the  simple  assurance  secured  for  it  the  great 
work  above  described.  The  library  is  also  indebted  to  Mr.  Henry  Stevens,  of 
London,  for  his  personal  attention  in  relation  to  it.  The  work  will  occupy  a 
conspicuous  place  by  itself  in  the  library,  to  which  it  is  certainly  intended  as  one 
of  its  most  beautiful  ornaments,  and  first  among  its  means  for  imparting  instruc- 
tion in  the  industrial  arts. 

COATING  IRON  WITH  MNC  AND  OTHER  METALS. 

Messrs.  Giessel  and  Redwood,  of  London,  recently  patented  the  following  me* 
thods  of  coating  iron  with  zinc  and  other  metals : — 

To  Coat  Iron  with  Zing.  The  zinc  is  melted  in  an  open  vessel,  and  on  its 
surface  is  laid  a layer  of  the  chloride  of  zinc,  or  a mixture  of  equal  parts  of 
chloride  of  zinc  and  chloride  of  potassium,  in  the  proportion  of  eight  of  the 
former  and  two  of  the  latter.  When  the  salt  is  in  a state  of  fusion,  the  metal  to 
be  coated  is  placed  in  the  bath,  and  allowed  to  remain  there  till  a coating  of 
sufficient  thickness  has  been  obtained ; it  is  then  withdrawn,  and  any  parts  of  its 
surface  imperfectly  covered  are  sprinkled  with  sal  ammoniac,  and  the  sheet  of 
iron  again  immersed  in  the  bath. 

To  Coat  Iron  with  Silver.  The  metal  must  first  be  amalgamated  with  mer- 
cury by  the  following  process  : 12  parts  of  mercury,  1 of  zinc,  2 of  sulphate  of 
Iron,  2 of  muriatic  acid,  and  12  of  wat^  are  mixed  together,  and  heated  in  an 
open  vessel  to  about  200^  Fah. ; the  iron  is  then  immersed,  and  the  mercury 
rubbed  on  its  surfaces  until  amalgamation  is  effected.  The  silver  or  alloy  is  to 
be  melted  in  a crucible,  and  the  amalgamated  iron  placed  therein,  when  a coatii^ 
of  silver  or  alloy  will  be  4^K)titod. 
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To  Coat  Iron  with  Ooppkb  or  Brass.  The  copper  or  oUier  ooatiDg  is  to  be 
melted  in  a suitable  vessel,  and  a stratum  of  borosilicate  of  lead  placed  on  its 
sarfaoe ; the  iron  is  then  to  be  plunged  into  the  molten  metal,  and  retained  there 
until  a coating  is  deposited  on  iL  Iron  coated  with  the  tin  or  lead  may  be  treated 
in  a similar  manner.  Another  method  of  coating  iron  with  copper  is  to  place  in 
a crucible  a quantity  of  chloride  of  copper,  upon  which  is  laid  the  iron  to  be 
coated,  and  over  that  a quantity  of  charcoal.  The  crucible  is  then  submitted  to 
a red-heat  and  the  chloride  of  copper  fused,  and  a coating  of  copper  deposited  on 
the  iron— or  the  vapor  of  chloride  of  copper  may  be  employed  for  the  same  pur^ 
pose.  The  coating  of  copper  thus  obtained  may  be  converted  to  one  of  brassy 
by  exposing  the  sheet  of  metal  to  the  vapor  of  zinc  in  a closed  vessel. 


MERCANTILE  MISCELLANIES. 


DmDBHD  DAT  IT  THB  Bill. 


What  ft  crowd,  whftt  ft  enichl 
Whftt  ft  row,  whftt  ft  nuhl 
Whftt  screaming,  and  tearing,  and  noise— 

Of  cabmen  and  footmen,  policemen  and  bos-men. 
And  poor  little  run-over  boys  1 
From  lombard-street,  Prinoe's-street,  Broad- 
street,  King  William-street, 

On  they  come,  driving  fuU  spimk ; 

Old  and  yonng,  great  and  small. 

Fair  and  brown,  short  and  tall; 

For  it's  Dividend  Day  at  the  Bankl 

Oh,  it's  Dividend  Dayl 
Oh,  it's  Dividend  Dayl 
And  all  aorta  of  queer  InoongraltlM: 

Old  men  and  young  maids,  deaf  ears  and  bright 
eyea, 

Are  coming  to  claim  their  annnltlea. 

All  qaeaUoBS  bow  ccaae 
Is  It  war?  Is  it  peace? 

Who  cares?  Or  S>r  news  of  the  Fraakf 
For  fleet  or  eonaolptlon, 

Turk,  Boss,  or  Egyptian  ? 

It'a  Dividend  Day  at  the  Bankl 

**  Dear  nnole,"  says  Ifisa 
With  a smile  and  a klas, 

“How  rosy  you’re  looking  to-day  f 
Stay  I stop!  stand  yon  still  I 
There's  a fly  on  yonr  frill : 

Pah  I there,  now  Tve  brnshed  it  aw^. 

And  here,  look,  dear  nonks,  is  a beauUml  parte : 


There,  take  it;  no  words— hnshi  donH  thaakP* 
And  sn^er  great  boss 
Aooomp'nies  the  “puss,” — 

IPs  Dividend  Day  at  the  Buik  f 

The  merchant  on  'Change 
Thinks  it  looks  r«f  Uer  strange 
That  his  wife  should  come  out  all  that  way 
From  Kennington-coromon— 

Such  a very  flit  woman  I 
And  such  an  “nnoommon  hot  day  r* 

To  meet  her  *‘dear  dock," 

Her  “love"  and  her  “chuck:" 

And  then  she's  so  hearty  and  frank— 

Prates  and  chirps  like  a bird ; 

Bat,  of  coarse,  not  a word 
Abomt  Dividend  Day  at  the  Bank  I 

e e e e e 


Oh,  tha  poet  may  sing 
Of  the  bMutios  of  spmg, 

In  a hymn  to  the  sweet  flrit  of 
Tlie  hero  attone. 

To  the  eighteenth  of  Jana, 

Hla  glorloas,  ^roarioos  lay ; 

To  St  valentine's  mom. 

Let  lovers  foriom 

Write  verses,  in  rhyme  or  in  blank — 
I'll  carol  my  lajTs 
To  the  glory  and  praise 
Of  Dividend  Day  at  the  Bank? 


AMERICA!  CLOCI  BD8I1IB88. 

Out  of  thirty-oue  clock  mauufactories  eoumerated  by  us  in  articles  on  the  snb^ 
ject  two  years  ago,  four  have  been  destroyed  by  fire,  nine  have  stopped  by  failure, 
and  five  have  stopped  manufacturing  on  account  of  small  profits.  There  are 
still  thirteen  factories  making  clocks,  bat  only  six  of  them  are  running  full  time, 
and  with  a full  complemeut  of  hands.  These  six  will  produce  about  95,000 
docks  this  year.  The  remaining  seven  factories  will  make  about  48,000  clocks, 
so  diat  the  total  production  of  docks  this  year  will  not  exceed  143,000. 

The  Jerome  lianufactnring  Company,  in  1853  and  1854,  produced  each  year 
444,000  clocks.  Thus  they  must  have  produced  more  than  an  average  of  one 
dock  per  minute.  The  factory  of  J.  0.  Browu,  during  1851  and  1852,  issosd 
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^in  80,006  lo  160,006  cTocIeb  annually,  making  a total  from  tlie  Wo  eataA^iah- 
ihenta  of  over  500,000  clocks  each  year.  The  Ansonia  Company  maimfacturcfd 
about  150,000  last  year.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  all  the  thirteen  factories  notr 
running  will  make  hardly  one-fourth  of  what  was  produced  by  three  of  the  large 
factories  now  standing  still.  The  question  naturally  arises,  what  shall  we  do  for 
low-priced  clocks  in  the  future  ? There  is  still  a large  amount  of  fancy  clocks 
on  hand,  which  will  probably  last  out  the  season,  but  the  wooden-frame  “ ogee  ’* 
and  “ sharp-top  Gothic  ” clocks  are  not  being  made,  and  there  is  comparative 
none  in  the  market.  The  wooden-frame  clocks  cannot  be  made  for  the  prices 
"that  they  have  been  sold  at.  It  is  estimated  that  nearly  half  a miUion  of  dollars 
have  been  lost  in  selling  clocks  under  the  cost  Within  the  last  three  years.  The 
docks  for  exportation  have  amounted  to  about  one  million  of  dollars  annually, 
which  aided  us  in  the  exchanges  with  the  old  country.  As  an  instance,  we  know 
one  house  that  imports  shawls,  linen,  collars,  and  lace  goods  from  Scotland,  and 
makes  its  exchange  in  clocks.  But  if  they  were  to  send  a bill  of  exchange  it 
would  cost  them  from  7 to  8 per  cent;  but  sending  out  clocks  at  5 per  cent  profit 
or  more,  it  makes  them  at  least  13  per  cent  on  the  clocks,  which  is  a paying  busi- 
ness. There  are  doubtless  many  similar  agents  in  the  exportation  of  the  artide, 
whiQh  is  an  advantage  to  ourselves ; and  for  this  reason  we  desire  to  see  ft  fos- 
tered, and  again  take  its  place  among  the  industrial  products  of  onr  country. 

The  business  has  resulted  so  disastrously  to  those  engaged  in  it,  that  some  t&io 
must  elapse  before  capital  will  seek  this  channel  as  an  investment,  unless  sofne- 
thing  like  a combination  can  be  made  to  sustain  the  prices.  Foreign  oountiies, 
with  all  their  low  wages,  cannot,  it  would  appear  from  the  past,  compete  with  ua 
in  making  cheap  household  clocks.  The  workmen  of  England  cannot  be  induced 
to  put  together  work  so  recklessly.  They  are  amazed  at  the  thought  of  shaping 
the  parts  by  the  bushel,  and  putting  them  together  as  a boy  sets  ten-pins.  Amer- 
ica makes  a clock  while  Europe  is  putting  00  its  apron.  The  clodi  business  now 
stands  in  a peculiar  positkm.  There  has  been  no  rise  in  prices,  but  there  appears 
every  reason  to  anticipate  one.  The  amount  of  low-priccd  clocks  made  this  year 
will  not  supply  the  home  market,  and  the  exportation  of  the  article  must  about 
almost  wholly  cease  for  a time  at  least  It  is  said  that  One  or  two  English  agents 
have  been  to  the  clock  districts,  and  have  scoured  them  thoroughly  to  buy  all 
that  could  be  found  finished ; but  the  amounts  were  ^all,  without  a prospect  of 
getting  more.  If  the  American  manulhcturers  can  combine,  and  form  rules  trhich 
shall  prohibit  the  continual  cheapening  process,  and  fix  a minimum  price,  varying 
with  ^e  quality  ordered,  but  never  such  as  to  forbid  a living  profit,  the  dock 
manufacture  may  again  rise ; without  it,  there  appears  every  sign  of  a long  stag- 
oatioa 


The  following  table  shows  the  valne  of  clocks  imported  into  and  exported  frofn 
the  United  States  daring  the  year  ending  June  30, 1855,  derived  from  the  amnial 
report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  : — 
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TBE  CA8HUSSK  QOAT  ABO  SBAWU. 

It  is  not  ns  yet  geoeraUy  known,  says  the  Philadelphia  Ledger^  Uiat  the  Thibet 
goat,  from  whose  wool  the  fomons  Cashmere  shawls  are  made,  has  been  introduced: 
encoeesfnlly  into  the  United  States.  This  enterprising  undertaking  was  achieved 
a few  years  since,  after  many  difficulties,  by  Dr.  J.  B.  Davis,  of  Columbia,  South 
Carolina,  at  that  time  employed  by  the  Ottoman  Porte  in  experimenting  on  the 
growth  of  cotton  in  the  Sultan’s  dominions.  Dr.  Davis  succeeded,  at  vast  ex- 
pense, in  securing  eleven  of  the  pure  breed,  which,  on  his  way  home,  he  exhibited 
in  London  and  Paris.  Since  that  period,  the  goat  has  been  introduced  from 
South  Carolina  into  Tennessee,  where  it  is  said  to  thrive.  The  value  of  a flock 
may  be  estimated  from  the  fact  that  no  real  Thibet  goat  has  ever  been  sold  for 
less  than  a thousand  dollars.  This  enormous  price,  moreover,  is  not  a speculative 
one,  for  no  fleeced  animal  has  wool  of  such  fineness,  softness,  and  durability.  The 
wool  of  all  the  Thibet  goats  in  Tennessee,  for  example,  has  been  engaged  at  New 
York  this  year  at  eight  dollars  and  a half  per  pound,  the  purchasers  designing  to 
send  it  to  Paisley,  in  Scotland,  in  order  to  l}e  manufactured  into  shawls. 

The  prices  paid  for  the  real  Cashmere  shawls,  or  those  woven  in  India,  have 
sometimes  been  almost  fabulous.  A full-sized  shawl,  such  as  is  called  in  America 
a “ long  shawl,”  ordinarily  commands  in  Paris  or  London  from  five  hundred  to 
five  thousand  dollars,  according  to  the  quality.  Scarfs  and  square  shawls,  being 
smaller,  sell  for  less,  ft  is  a mistake,  however,  to  suppose  that  all  these  shawls 
are  manufactured  in  India  in  the  shape  in  which  they  are  sold  here.  Generally, 
indeed,  the  centers  and  borders  come  out  separately,  and  are  put  together  after- 
wards in  sizes,  and  often  patterns,  to  suit  purchasers.  Moreover,  a large  portion 
of  the  shawls  sold  as  real  India  ones  arc  actually  made  in  Prance,  for  the  Thibet 
goat  was  introduced  into  that  country  more  than  thirty  years  ago,  and  the  Cash- 
mere shawls  imitated  with  considerable  skill.  J udges  of  the  article  pretend  to. 
flay,  however,  that  the  real  India  shawl  can  be  detected  by  its  having  a less  evenly 
woven  web,  as  also  from  its  brighter  colors.  It  is  likewise  said  that  the  border 
of  the  genuine  Cashmere  shawls  is  invariably  woven  in  small  pieces,  which  are 
afterwards  sewed  together,  as  the  whole  border  is  subsequently  sewn  on  to  the 
center.  But  other  authorities  deny  that  the  skill  of  India  is  insufficient  to  hroche, 
a shawl ; in  other  words,  to  weave  the  border  and  center  in  one  piece,  or  run  the 
pattern  of  the  former  over  the  latter. 

Notwithstanding  the  successful  imitation  of  these  shawls,  fashion  and  luxury 
still  prefer  the  apparently  original.  J ust  as  laces,  woven  by  hand,  bring  a pric^ 
more  than  five  times  as  great  as  the  same  pattern  woven  by  machinery,  so  ^ 
Cashmere  shawl,  known  to  have  come  from  India,  will  fetch  vastly  more  than  the 
cleverest  imitation.  Probably,  however,  this  is  not  all  Persons  familiar  with 
both  the  article  and  the  imitation,  a^ert  that  the  former  is  softer  than  the  latter, 
softpesa  arises  partly  from  the  way  the  thread  is  8|)ao,  and  f arU^ 
because  the  Thibet  goat,  when  exported  from  itp  native  hills,  sensibly  deterlo^r 
^es.  There  is  ^ a shawl  popularly  kpowp  as  the  French  Cashmere,  which  is 
an  imitation  of  the  imitation ; bat  this  has  nope  or  very  little  of  the  wool  of  thq 
imported  Thibet  goat  The  animal  from  which  this  valuable  fleece  is  taken  is  a 
hardy  creature,  at  least  in  its  original  locality ; and  their  fine  curled  wool  lica 
dose  to  the  skin,  jnat  as  the  under  hair  of  the  common  goat  lies  under  the  upper 
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bair.  Eight  onnoes  for  a fall-sized  goat  is  a large  yield,  bat  the  yearlings,  from 
whom  the  best  wool  is  taken,  give  less.  About  five  pounds  is  required  to  make 
m shawl  of  the  largest  size  and  finer  quality,  but  three  or  four  pounds  is  sufficient 
for  an  inferior  one. 


CHOOSING  CLERKS  AND  SALESMEN. 

Those  of  our  readers,  says  the  Journal  of  Commerce^  who  have  had  any  con- 
siderable experience  in  mercantile  life,  cannot  have  (ailed  to  notice  the  change 
which  has  token  place  in  the  method  of  securing  available  help  in  the  sales^rooms 
of  onr  merchants,  and  especially  of  those  engt^ged  in  the  jobl^ng  trade.  Formerly, 
the  clerks  entered  the  store  in  their  youth,  preference  being  given  to  those  who 
had  received  a proper  moral  training,  and  who  conld  bring  testimonials  of  correct 
habits,  and  an  unspotted  character.  They  were  then  promoted  from  the  errand 
boy  to  junior  salesman,  and  so  on  through  all  the  grades,  according  to  their  intel- 
ligence, industry,  and  capacity ; and  if  they  conducted  themselves  well,  were 
pretty  sure  of  graduating  with  honor,  or  of  being  retained  as  partners  where 
their  services  were  found  indispensable.  Latterly,  as  we  have  hinted,  the  system 
has  been  changed. 

Now,  but  few  salesmen  enter  the  place  of  employment  as  boys ; they  go  into 
the  interior  of  the  country,  become  acquainted  with  country  merchants,  and  when 
their  acquaintance  is  sufficiently  established  to  enable  them  to  influence  custom, 
they  are  readily  received  here  into  houses  who  desire  to  extend  their  business,  and 
rated  almost  solely  by  the  amount  of  patronage  they  can  control.  Thus,  capacity, 
experience,  moral  fitness,  all  that  in  the  olden  time  went  to  make  up  the  qnalifica- 
tions  considered  most  essential,  are  reckoned  in  these  modern  days  of  but  little 
value,  compared  with  an  extensive  acquaintance  among  buyers.  This  change  is 
of  more  consequence  than  would  be  at  first  supposed  by  a superficial  observer. 
The  gifts  most  essential  to  success  in  cultivating  the  acquaintance  now  so  val- 
uable, are  precisely  those  most  dangerous  to  the  possessor.  The  peculiar  tem- 
perament which  leads  most  readily  to  good-fellowship,  and  the  frank  and  ea^ 
manners  which  sit  so  gracefully  upon  the  general  favorite,  are  not  favorable  to 
self-restraint,  and  the  cultivation  of  habits  of  patient  endurance  and  self-deniaL 
Thus,  in  a given  number  of  coses,  the  men  who  would  rate  highest  as  boon  com- 
panions, and  would  be  most  likely  to  have  an  extended  acquaintance,  would  be 
those  whose  principles  were  least  secure,  and  who  would  most  readily  yield  to  the 
temptations  that  wait  upon  self-indulgence.  We  do  not  mean  by  this,  that  all 
who  have  an  extensive  and  valuable  acquaintance  are  weak  in  virtue,  or  that  there 
is  any  necessary  connection  between  such  an  acquaintance  and  a want  of  a good 
moral  character,  but  that  in  selecting  for  service  only  such  as  can  produce  this 
qualification,  the  chances  are  unfavorable  for  securing  the  highest  mental  or  moral 
excellence,  and  therefore  the  plan  is  liable  to  a fatal  objection.  If  we  were  per- 
mitted to  state  all  that  we  know  upon  this  subject,  illustrations  of  the  truth  of 
this  position  might  be  multiplied. 

A short  time  since,  the  editor  of  the  Journal  met  with  a firm  who  had  lost  by 
robbery  a large  amount  in  black  silks.  They  had  their  su^icions  aroused  by  a 
correspondent  in  the  West,  who  informed  them  that  a young  man  from  New  York 
was  offering  such  goods  for  sale  in  that  vicinity.  Farther  inquiry  showed  that 
the  goods  were  not  those  whose  loss  was  known,  but  that  ^ young  man,  lately 
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m derk  in  one  of  onr  most  respectable  houses,  had  stokn  the  entire  lot,  valned  at 
nearly  $5,000,  by  taking  a piece  at  a time  when  he  was  going  to  dinner,  or  under 
pretence  of  showing  it  to  a customer  at  his  hotel — and  the  firm  had  never  missed 
them.  These  robberies  are  fluent,  and  are  beginning  to  attract  the  attentioii 
of  our  merchants  to  the  character  of  those  in  their  employ.  It  is  due  to  thoes 
clerks  whose  principles  are  well  established,  but  who  have  nothing  save  their  char- 
acter and  capacity  to  forward  them  in  their  career,  that  these  qualities  should  be 
more  highly  valued,  and  should  be  made  the  basis  of  promotion.  If  there  is  no 
reaction  in  favor  of  the  old  system,  the  time  will  come  when  clerks  will  have  to 
be  weighed  in  and  out  of  their  respective  warehouses,  as  the  slaves  are  in  the 
mlvcr  mines,  to  prevent  their  depredations  upon  the  property  of  their  eraploycra. 


TH£  BRITISH  PAWNBROKER’S  CATECHISM. 

The  catechism  of  the  pawnbroker,  which  we  give  below,  though  designed  for 
the  London  market,  will  be  found  equally  “ interesting,”  if  not  particularly  “ in- 
structive,” to  some  of  the  readers  of  the  Merchants'  Magazine  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic.  It  is,  at  all  events,  a capital  specimen  of  quiet  humor,  mingled  with 
telling  sarcasm : — 

What  is  a pawnbroker  ? A chess  player  who  check-mates  society  with  the 
usury  of  a pawn.” 

For  what  purpose  is  he  established  ? He  sets  up  in  the  world  for  the  purpose 
of  plundering  the  people  who  are  set  down  by  it 

Does  he  give  any  entertainment  in  honor  of  his  business  7 Tes ; throe  balls. 

No  dinners  7 None ; with  him  it  is  lent  all  the  year  round. 

In  what  respect  is  ^ theatrical  7 Why,  he  is  a capital  manager,  and  hit 
private  boxes  are  continually  occupied. 

What  does  he  lend  money  upon  7 Upon  undoubted  security. 

Personal  security  ? So  personal  that  no  person  who  leaves  a loan  beyond  the 
twelvemonth  is  ever  likely  to  see  it  again. 

How  does  he  upset  ail  known  principles  of  soldiering  7 Because  he  is  the  re- 
treat in  which  you  obtain  the  advance. 

What  does  lie  allow  7 He  allows  you,  under  the  rare  circumstances  of  a fair 
advance,  the  privily  of  exclaiming,  **  That’s  the  ticket !” 

What  does  he  not  allow  7 He  never  allows  you  to  pledge  yourself,  your 
honor,  your  character,  or  your  reputation — those  being  articles  of  no  value  in  his 
estimation. 

What  credit  has  he  7 The  credit  of  being  a rogue  by  act  of  Parliament 

What  does  a pawnbroker  insure  7 His  own  profits — nothing  else.  He  is  a 
trader  upon  sufferance,  but  when  the  property  of  others  is  concerned,  it  is  not  he 
«ho  snfiers. 

When  mothers  pawn  their  most  valuable  things  to  obtain  food  for  their  chil- 
dren, what  is  that  7 Feeding  their  little  pledg^  by  means  of  their  great 

Is  be  a Christian  7 No ; Im  can’t  b^r  anything  to  be  redeemed. 

When  a poor  man  goes  first  to  a pawnbroker’s,  what  does  he  see  7 Ruin  staring 
him  in  the  mce. 

What  relation  does  a pawnbroker  bear  to  chemistry  7 He  can  be  always  used 
as  a receiver,  and  is  always  ready  with  a retort 

What  is  his  shop  7 The  refuge  of  the  robber  for  his  gain,  and  of  the  destitute 
Cor  their  loss. 

What  is  his  wardaouse  7 A collection  of  thieves,  dirty  linen,  tears,  sacrifice 
and  old  clothes — the  Babel  of  wretches  bidding  against  wretchedness — wherein 
poverty  is  obli^  to  witness  the  moral  socking  of  its  blood,  without  daring  to 
scotch  the  leech  that  draws  it 
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An  intelligent  oorrespondeDt  of  one  of  our  California  exchanges  gives  a plain 
ilhistration  of  the  way  money  may  or  may  not  be  made  in  the  commission  bii8i*> 
ness  in  San  Francisco.  By  facts  thus  set  forth,  a sufficient  answer  is  given  to 
the  oft-repeated  imputations  of  undue  extravagance  in  the  transactions  contio* 
gent  upon  an  important  branch  of  our  trade : — 

“ The  subject  of  charges  and  expenses  on  merchandise  shipped  to  this  place  has 
long  been  a theme  of  discussion  by  our  Eastern  friends,  who  never  foil  to  remind 
us  that  these  charges  are  exorbitant.  It  has  become  a by-word  with  those  who 
dabble  in  California  shipments,  and  the  expression  < exorbitant  charges ' is  con- 
tinually rung  upon  our  ears.  At  the  present  time  they  require  more  of  us  than 
is  reasonable  for  the  commissions  they  are  willing  to  pay.  We  will  take  an  in- 
voice of  assorted  merchandise  for  instance,  of  the  value  of  $5,000,  which  is  sup- 
posed to  be  shipped  from  New  York  in  a clipper  ship.  At  the  onset  the  shipper 
may  talk  of  an  advance  on  same  of  50  per  cent,  for  which  he  is  willing  to  allow 
2A  per  cent,  and  interest  on  the  money,  if  very  liberal,  at  the  rate  of  7 per  cent 
per  annum,  and  commission  on  the  gross  sales  here  at  the  rate  of  5 or  7i  per  cent 
— the  former  being  often  agreed  upon,  but  wc  will  allow  the  highest  rate^  — 
and  let  ns  see  what  profit  there  is  left  the  commission  merchant.  We  will  sup- 
piOM  that  the  sales  amount  to  $10>000,  and  the  time  consumed,  from  period  of 
shipment  to  date  of  sale  here,  five  months,  (it  is  oftener  eight.)  The  goods  sold 
ana  account  sales  rendered  shows — first,  per  cent  for  advancing,  $125  ; inter- 
est at  7 per  cent  for  same  period,  $145  83  ; 7i  per  cent  commission  on  $10,000, 
$750;  total,  $1,020  83. 

“ Let  us  look  at  the  opposite  side  of  the  question.  The  interest  on  $2,500  ad- 
vanced, at  3 per  cent  per  month,  for  five  months,  is  $375  ; a month’s  interest  om 
freight  paid  by  consignee,  say  $1,000  at  3 per  cent,  is  $30 ; 3 per  cent  exchange, 
cost  of  placing  the  money  advanced,  in  New  York,  $75  ; total,  $480 — deducted 
finom  $1,020  83,  leaves  him  $540,  to  which  we  might  add  storage,  say  $60,  leav- 
ing for  the  labor  and  transacting  the  business,  $6^.  Now  let  us  see  what  it  bos 
cost  the  merchant  to  earn  his  $600.  First  rent,  supposing  him  to  occupy  base- 
ment and  first  floor  of  a fire-proof  building,  25  by  60,  it  will  not  be  less  than 
$600  per  month.  Next  comes  clerk  hire,  bookkeeper  and  salesman,  the  first 
$200,  and  the  latter  $150,  per  month.  The  rent,  always  payable  in  advance,  it 
is  only  fair  to  charge  them  the  current  rate  of  interest,  as  it  is  so  much  money 
advanced,  and  worth  what  it  would  net ; this  item,  license  and  taxes,  add  at  least 
$225  per  month  more.  All  this  brings  it  up  to  $1,175  per  month,  and  incident- 
als $25  more;  total,  $1,200,  or  $14,400  per  annum,  without  taking  individual 
expenses  of  two  partners  in  consideration,  which  at  the  lowest  estimate  cannot 
be  less  than  $1,800  each.  Summing  up  $18,000  per  annum  to  cover  the  expenst 
of  doing  business,  rendering  it  necessaiy  to  sell  goods  to  the  amount  of  $24,000 
per  month,  or  $300,000  per  annum,  to  pay  expenses.  Now.  the  commission  mer- 
chant in  our  Eastern  cities  recei\*es  a higher  rate  of  commission,  in  proportion  to 
his  expenses,  than  we  do  here — the  customary  commission  there  being  21  per  cent 
on  sales  and  5 per  cent  on  freights ; interest  at  7 per  cent  per  annum ; rent  for 
twelve  months  about  what  ours  amounts  to  for  one.  It  may  be  said  that  24  pw 
cent  is  only  one-third  of  the  rate  charged  here.  Very  true ; but  rents  are  in 
Kew  York  just  about  one-sixth,  derk  hire  less  than  one-third,  interest  one-fifth 
gf  what  all  these  expenses  foot  up  here,  and  in  the  matter  of  taxes,  license, 

*■  ma  conscience  ’ — ask  Mr.  Dows  what  he  tiiinks  about  tlmt,  and  those  Ibllows 
that  * come  down  fh>m  the  mountain.’ 

^ Shippers  of  goods  are  continually  writinp^  to  the  commission  merchants  * to 
hold  ’ for  a higher  market ; but  they  toe  quite  unwilling  to  pay  3 per  cent  per 
month  on  the  money  advanced  for  freight,  so  it  really  would  be  more  profitable 
to  loan  the  money  for  the  same  period,  and  save  the  expense  of  doing  business — 
thus  there  are  two  fects  proved ; 1st.  That  six  months’  interest  on  the  money 
paid  for  freight,  setting  aside  all  other  expenses  and  Hems  before  named,  is  better 
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than  the  commissions.  2d.  A commission  merchant  cannot  and  ought  not  to  be 
expected  to  hold  goods  for  a market,  unless  the  shipper  is  willing  to  allow  some- 
thing as  interest  on  the  freight  money,  or  authorize  the  consignee  to  draw  for  the 
amoiuit  advanoed,  for  money  is  certainly  worth  the  3 per  cent  per  month  to  any 
merchant  of  moderate  capital,  and  if  our  New  York  and  Boston  friends  don’t  be- 
lieve it,  let  them  come  here  and  try  to  borrow  a little  change  of  any  banker,  pub- 
lic or  private,  and  then  pay  our  rents.  We  think  they  would  have  less  to  say 
about  our  ‘ exorbitant  charges.’  ” 


• THE  AFRIGAJV  SLATE  TRADE. 

A late  number  of  the  London  Times  gives  some  curious  statistics  of  the  Afri- 
can slave  trade.  Brazil  is  named  as  the  principal  promoter  of  this  infamous 
commerce : — 

From  1845  to  1856  there  were  imported  successfully,  year  by  y^r,  into  that 
country  from  Africa,  the  following  itches  of  slaves  : 17,435, 19,096,  22,849, 
19,453,  50,324,  56,172,  60,0000,  54,000,  and  23,000.  It  will  be  observed  from 
these  hgures  that  from  1842  to  1845  the  slave  traffic,  though  not  apparently  de 
dining,  was,  at  anv  rate,  stationary,  whereas,  in  1846  it  received  an  extraordi- 
nary impulse,  which,  for  four  successive  years,  nearly  trebled  its  result.  It  is  un- 
necessary to  add  that  this  increase  coincided  with  those  legislative  acts  which 
opened  the  British  markets  to  Brazilian  sugars. 

^ In  1850,  however,  though  the  sugar  trade  retained  all  its  freedom,  the  importa- 
tkm  of  slaves  fell  to  23,000 — scarcely  one  half  its  recent  amount — and  iu  the  next 
year  the  returns  were  more  remarkable  still.  According  to  the  paper  before  us, 
the  figures,  which  from  1846  to  1849  had  ranged  from  50,000  to  60,000,  dropped, 
hi  1851,  to  3,287 1 showing  a decline  in  this  nefarious  traffic  to  less  than  one- 
flllb  of  the  smallest  importation  previously  known. 

It  is,  of  course,  notorious,  that  this  result  has  arisen  not  from  any  sudden  effl- 
mncy  in  our  system  of  blockade,  but  from  the  resolution,  tardily,  though  it  it 
said  sincerely  taken  by  Brazil  herself,  to  make  the  prohibition  of  tnis  traffic  a re- 
ality. Still,  it  may  be  argued  that  this  decision  would  not  have  been  adopted  at 
Rio,  if  England  had  given  any  proof  of  weariness  in  the  work  of  suppression. 

The  trade  of  Cuba  in  this  detestable  commerce,  though  large  in  proportion  to 
its  extent  of  territory,  is  absolutely  much  smaller  than  that  of  Brazil.  1’hc  num- 
bers of  the  slaves  imported  into  this  island  during  the  ten  years  specified,  were, 
respwtively,  3,630,  8,000,  10.000,  1,300,  419, 1,450,  1,500,  8,700,  3,5u0,  500. 
It  will  be  seen  that  these  figures  present  a singular  and  not  very  explicable  con- 
trast to  those  extracted  above  from  the  Brazilian  returns,  and  that  tliey  indicate 
some  sources  of  encouragement  or  discouragement  entirely  peculiar. 

In  1844  the  traffic  was  exceedingly  large ; the  next  year  it  suddenly  decreased 
by  more  than  four-fifths ; and  in  1 846,  the  very  year  when  our  sugar  bills  gave 
such  an  impulse  to  the  trade  of  Brazil,  it  declined  to  its  lowest  point,  and  almost., 
indeed,  to  a nominal  extent.  Neither  did  it  recover  itself  in  1847  or  1848,  when 
the  Brazilian  dealings  were  so  large ; while,  on  the  other  hand,  now  that  Brazil 
seems  really  desisting  from  the  traffic,  Cuba  s^ws  a very  considerable  importa- 
tion— ^an  importation,  indeed,  surpassing  for  the  first  time  that  of  her  rival  on  the 
Southeni  oonlinent 


COMMBRCrAL  VALVE  RV  MRTVRtEi 

At  a recent  sale  in  London  of  the  Bpaaitb  collection  of  pictures  owned  by  the 
late  Louis  Phillippe,  ex-King  of  the  French,  many  of  the  works  brought  the 
highest  prices.  The  portrait,  by  Velasquez,  of  the  Minister  Olivarez  was  sold 
for  $1,550.  A portrait  of  Philip  IV.,  of  Spain,  also  said  to  be  by  Velasqnez, 
copied  from  the  celebrated  original  of  the  Madrid  Museum,  in  the  third  or  vague 
manner  of  the  painter,  sold  for  $1,250.  The  finest  Morillo  in  the  collection  was 
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tlie  much-iDjured  canvas  which  once  represented,  in  all  the  splendor  of  color  and 
expression,  8t  Joseph  and  the  Infant  Christ,*’  bnt  damaged  as  it  was,  it  sold 
for  $2,200.  The  Conception,”  in  life-size,  though  depriv^  in  many  places  of 
its  glazings,  brought  the  sum  of  $4,050.  It  is  a composition  in  the  second  man- 
ner of  Murillo.  A smaller  “ Conception,”  by  Murillo,  in  which  the  characteris- 
tics of  the  master  were  also  distingi^able,  was  knocked  down  for  $1,360.  The 
“ Virgin  and  Child  ” brought  $7,750.  Another  “ St.  Joseph  and  Infant  Christ,” 
though  not  a favorable  specimen  of  the  master,  brought  $1,500.  A picture  of 
“ Jesus  and  St.  John  ” on  the  banks  of  the  Jordan,  brought  $3,300.  The  “ Con- 
ception,” by  Murillo,  sold  in  Paris  last  year,  brought  over  $100,000.  It  was 
purchased  by  the  French  government  in  the  face  of  a strong  competition. 


DONALD  McKAT,  THE  SHIP-BUILDBR. 

The  reported  failure  of  Mr.  McKay,  a short  time  since,  excited  a good  deal  of 
merited  sympathy  in  commercial  circles.  A cotemporary  justly  says : — **  His  is 
a national  fame — few  men  in  the  United  States  having  done  as  much  as  he  has 
towards  establishing  our  maritime  pre-eminence  over  all  other  nations.”  The  re- 
marks of  the  Boston  Advertiser  indicates  alike  the  heart-tenderness  of  its  gener- 
ous editor,  as  well  as  the  general  tone  of  sentiment  among  the  commercial  men 
of  Boston,  in  regard  to  Mr.  McKay’s  misfortunes.  It  says : — 

“ We  do  not  doubt  that  our  readers  will  regret  to  see  by  our  advertising  col- 
ums  that  a citizen  who  has  done  so  much  for  the  credit  of  our  city  has  been 
obliged  to  suspend  payment,  and  has  ^one  into  insolvency.  We  understand  that 
Mr.  McKay,  as  soon  as  he  found  himself  in  difficulty,  called  a meeting  of  bis 
creditors,  to  whom  he  made  a full  statement  of  his  affairs,  and  proposed  to  take 
any  course  which  they  might  approve.  They  recommended  the  coarse  he  has 
taken,  and  we  cannot  doubt  that  he  will  ber^ter  contribute  to  our  commercial 
reputation  as  much  as  he  has  done  heretofore.” 

The  Boston  Atlas  say  Mr.  McKay’s  liabilities  amount  to  $240,000,  and  his 
assets  to  $375,000,  showing  a balance  in  his  favor  of  $135,000.  He  says  that 
in  eight  weeks  he  would  have  been  able  to  pay  all  his  notes,  and  to  have  contin- 
ued his  business  successfully.  During  the  past  fourteen  months  he  has  built 
10,072  tons  of  shipping,  which  have  brought  $554,500,  without  a single  bad 
debt  Considering  how  many  men  he  has  employed,  he  feels  most  keenly  hit 
present  position,  but  is  determined  not  to  be  put  down. 


HOW  TO  DOUBLE  MONET. 

If  yon  will  take  a bank-note,  and  while  you  are  folding  it  up  according  to  di- 
rection, peruse  the  following  lines,  you  will  arrive  at  their  meaning,  with  no  little 
admiration  for  the  writer’s  clevemess : — 

**I  will  tell  yon  a plan  for  gaining  wealth. 

Better  than  banking,  ti^ng,  or  Icaeee ; 

Take  a bank-note  and  fold  it  n^ 

And  then  yon  will  find  your  wealth  ia-ereaaea. 

**Thit  wonderfhl  plan,  without  danger  or  loee, 

Keepe  your  caw  In  yonr  band*,  and  with  nothing  to  tronhle  It, 

And  every  time  that  yon  fold  It  aeroee, 

Tla  plain  aa  the  light  of  the  day  tkuat  yon  double  It'* 
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1.  — PoixZ  Fane ; or  Parts  of  a life  Else  Untold.  A Novel.  By  N.  Parker 

WiLus.  12mo.,  pp.  402.  New  York : Charles  Scribner. 

Mr.  WiDis  is  a writer  of  the  most  unquestionable  genius ; by  far  the  roost 
original  in  the  country ; and  his  works  wUl  find  an  enduring  fame  in  a field  and 
a style  all  his  own.  A cotemporary  thus  describes  the  present  volume,  his  last 
published,  and,  if  his  other  works  were  not  all  perfect  in  their  way,  we  should  bo 
tempted  to  say  his  best : — **  Paul  Fane  describes  the  experience  of  republican 
sensibilities  when  brought  intb  contact  with  European  aristocracy — or,  rather, 
the  trials  and  struggles  of  proud  republican  nature  and  refinement,  when  sub- 
iiKted  to  the  test  questions  of  artificial  rank  and  fashion.  In  the  history  of  Paul 
Fane,  a poor  Boston  boy,  who,  in  ihe  pursuit  of  his  profession  as  an  artist,  forma 
intimacies  with  persons  of  all  varieties  of  rank,  in  the  courtly  capitals  of  Europe, 
just  that  experience  is  told  which  is  commonly  left  untold — the  thread  of  trial 
most  difficult  to  weave  into  language,  and,  at  the  same  time,  about  which  there 
is  naturaUy  the  most  eager  curiosity.  To  eve^  American  youth,  just  entering 
his  career  of  love  and  ambition,  Paul  Fane  will  be  a delicious  morsel  of  fore- 
shadowed trial ; while  for  the  female  mind  the  interest  is  even  greater,  as  there 
was  probably  never  a book  in  which  so  many  of  the  critical  questions  of  recip- 
rocity tetween  the  sexes  were  discussed.  When  it  is  added  to  these  attraction^ 
that  it  is  eminently  an  American  book — illustrative  of  that  which  our  republic 
claims  as  its  national  superiority,  and  working  out,  in  its  plot,  a problem  of  liil^ 
iHiicfa  ends  by  giving  A^perica  the  preference,  enough  will  have  b^n  said  of  its 
general  attractions.  The  characters,  the  publishers  are  at  liberty  to  state,  are 
mwn  very  literally  from  life.” 

2.  — MUledulcia:  a Thousand  Pleasant  Things.  Selected  from  “Notes  and 

Queries.”  4to.,  pp.  416.  New  York  : D.  Appleton  & Co. 

“ Notes  and  Queries,”  it  is  well  known,  is  a medium  of  intercommunication  for 
literary  men,  artists,  antiquaries,  genealogists,  &c.,  and  has  been  published  weekly 
in  LoMon  for  severid  years.  The  present  volume  contains  the  cream  of  the  first 
series  of  twelve  volumes.  It  is  replete  with  good  things,  rich  and  rare,  and  we 
do  not  know  the  book  more  abounding  in  “ old  gems,  ricMy-chased  bronzes,  rare 
old  china,  or  other  objects  of  curiosity  and  interest,”  or  so  full  of  matter  for  “ table 
talk.”  A reader  witn  ordinary  memory  might  cull  from  the  Notes  and  Queries 
materials  enough  to  entertain  a literary  circle  for  almost  an  ordinary  lifetime.  The 
book  is  “ got  up  ” in  an  exceedingly  neat  and  unique  style,  and  we  presume  is  in- 
tended as  a presentation  volume. 

3.  — Peter  GoU^  (he  Cape  Ann  Fisherman,  By  J.  Betnolds,  M.  D.  12mo.,  pp. 

280.  Boston : John  P.  Jewett  & Co. 

This  is  an  interesting  piece  of  biography,  and  Dr.  Beynolds  has  told  the  story 
of  Peter  Gott,  not  only  in  his  simple,  brave,  and  affectionate  character,  but  in  the 
class  of  men  which  he  represents,  in  a plain,  straightforward  style,  throwing  into 
the  interesting  narrative  such  statistical  and  explanatory  remarks  as  will  give  the 
reader  some  idea  of  the  nature  and  im)K>rtance  of  our  fisheries  as  one  of  the  great 
industrial  pursuits  of  New  England,  and  of  their  bearing  upon  the  commerce  and 
navig^ion  of  the  country.  In  the  introduction  we  have  a graphic  and  thrilling 
description  of  the  fishing  vessel  in  a storm. 

4.  — The  Young  Jagers ; or  a Narrative  of  Hunting  Adventures  in  Southern 

Africa.  By  Captain  Matne  Beid.  18mo.,  pp.  328.  Boston  : Ticknor  A 

Fields. 

Captain  Beid  has  been  singularly  successful  in  writing  interesting  books,  for 
boys  as  well  as  men,  and  we  oi^  n^  say  that  those  who  have  read  and  admired 
hm  “ Boy  Huntm,”  “ Desert  Home,”  and  other  equally  interesting  narratives, 
will  not  be  disappointed  in  this  capital  story. 
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6. — Personal  Narratire  cf  a PUgrimage  to  Ef  Medina  and  Mecca,  By  Rich- 
ard F.  Burton.  Lieat.  Bombay  Army.  With  an  Introdnction.  By  Bayard 
Taylor.  With  Map  and  two  fllnstrations.  First  American  Edition.  12mo., 
pp.  492.  New  Yort : G.  P.  Putnam  & Co. 

We  are  told  by  Mr.  Tavlor,  the  American  traveler  and  editor  of  the  present 
work — good  authority— that  since  the  days  of  William  Pitts,  of  Exeter,  (A.  D. 
1678-1688.)  no  European  travelers,  with  the  exception  of  Burchardt  ana  Lieu- 
tenant Burton  have  b^n  able  to  send  us  back  an  account  of  thehr  travels  there. 
It  cannot,  therefore,  be  doubted  but  that  the  present  work  will  be  hailed  an  a 
welcome  addition  to  our  knowledge  of  those  hitherto  mysterious  penetralia  of 
Mahommedan  superstition.  In  fact,  the  El  Medina  of  I^eut  Burton  may  be 
considered  almost  a virgin  theme.  We  believe  with  Mr.  Putnam,  the  accom- 
plished publisher,  that  no  volume  of  modem  travel  possesses  greater  intrinsic  in- 
terest or  originality,  while  for  graphic  description,  it  compares  fevorably  with 
the  *•  Crescent  and  the  Cross”  of  Warburton. 

6.  — Signs  of  the  Times,  Letters  to  Earnest  Moritz  Arndt  on  the  Dangers  to 
Religious  Liberty  in  the  Present  State  of  the  World.  By  Christian  Charles 
JosiAs  Bunsbn,  D.  D.,  D.  C.  L..  D.  PH.  Translated  from  the  German  by 
Susanna  Winknorth,  author  of  the  “Life  of  Niebuhr,”  &c.  12ma,  pjL  438, 
New  York : Harper  A Brothers. 

The  German  mind  is  prolific  in  thought,  and  every  topic  it  touches  is  sure  to 
receive  illustration,  and  suggestive  ideas  as  naturally  flow  from  it  as  water  ftoat 
the  outgushing  stream  of  the  mountains.  The  pre^t  work,  as  its  title  impo^ 
pertains  to  the  great  principles  of  reli^ous  liberty  in  our  time.  The  first  edition 
of  the  original  of  this  work  2,500  copies  were  disposed  of  in  Germany  within  a 
month  from  publication,  and  a third  ^ition  requir^  within  three  months.  The 
pre^t  is  a reprint  of  the  first  English  edition,  published  early  in  1856.  The 
topics  embrace  in  these  letters  arc  alike  interesting  to  the  pe<^>le  of  Germany, 
England,  and  the  United  States,  and  the  work  will,  we  venture  to  say,  find  a wi^ 
circulation  in  this  country. 

7.  — Julian;  or  Scenes  in  Judea.  By  William  Ware,  author  of  “Zenobia,” 
“ Aurelian,”  Ac.  Two  volumes  in  one.  pp.  500.  New  York : Charles  8. 
Francis. 

It  is  now  some  sixteen  years  since  the  first  edition  of  these  “ scenes  ” mada 
its  appearance.  Zenobia,  in  two  volumes,  was  published  in  1838,  and  has 
passed  through  no  less  than  ten  editions ; and  Aurelian,  by  the  same  author,  was 
published  in  1848,  as  a sequel  to  Zenobia,  under  the  name  of  “ Probus,”  but  it 
was  soon  republished  abroad  under  that  of  Aurelian.  The  author  has  b^n  dead 
more  than  ten  years,  but  his  writing  including  the  three  works  named  and  “ Lec- 
tures on  the  Works  and  Genius  of  Washington  Allston,”  now  justly  rank  among 
the  finest  productions  of  the  modem  classics  ; and  we  arc  largely  indebted  to  the 
discriminating  publishers  for  producing  in  so  haudsomc  a form  a new  edition  oi 
Julian.  We  are  quite  sure  that  persons  of  taste  will  agree  with  us  in  our  appre- 
ciation of  these  publications. 

8.  — Gardening  for  the  South;  or  the  Kitchen  and  Fruit  Garden;  with  the 
best  Methods  for  their  Cultivation.  Together  with  Hints  upon  Landscape  and 
Flower  Gardening,  Ac.  By  William  N.  Whitb,  of  Athens,  Georgia.  12mo., 
pp.  402.  New  York : C.  M.  Saitton  A Co. 

White  this  volume  gives  more  or  tess  information  imn  the  whole  sab|eol  s# 
gardening,  it  is  especially  adapted  to  the  States  of  the  Unioii  south  ef  Phpiuyh 
yania.  It  ooutains  the  modes  of  culture  and  descriptions  of  the  species  and 
varieties  of  the  culinary  vegetables,  fruit-trees  and  fruits,  and  a select  list  of  orna- 
mental trees  and  plants  found  by  trial  adapted  to  the  States  of  Maryland,  Vir- 
ginia Georgiy  South  Carolina,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Ac.  The  compiler,  Mr. 
White,  is  a citizen  of  Athens,  Ga.,  and  has  undoubtedly  taken  much  pains  to 
adapt  the  work  to  the  soil  and  climate  of  the  “ sunny  South.”  It  is  handsomely 
“ got  up.” 
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f^Tke  RifiBy  Axe,  artd  Saddle-Baga,  and  ofher  Lectures,  By  William  Henkt 
Milburx.  With  an  Introduction.  By  the  Rev.  J.  McCliktock,  D.  D.  i2mo., 
pp.  309.  New  York  : Derby  & Jackson. 

We  were  not  surprised  to  learn  that  four  editions  of  this  work  were  sold  during 
the  first  four  weeks  of  its  publication,  for  amid  the  multitude  of  books,  and  good 
ones  in  their  way,  when  we  took  this  book  in  hand  for  a brief  notice,  we  w'ere  so 
much  attracted  by  its  interesting  and  varied  contents,  that  we  forgot  all  about 
writing  the  notice,  and  read  on  here  and  there  until  we  had  consumed  the  larger 
part  of  it.  The  introductory  biography  of  the  blind  preacher  enlisted  our  feel- 
ings in  his  behalf,  and  the  lecture  entitled  '•  Songs  in  the  Night ; or  the  Triumphs 
of  Genius  over  Blindness,”  is  so  full  of  personal  experience,  in  connection  with 
that  of  other  eminent  blind  men,  and  the  philosophy  of  it  derived  from  that  ex- 
perience, that  we  felt  we  w'ere  in  the  actual  presence  of  the  author,  'i’he  other 
lectures  in  the  volume,  under  the  symbolical  title  of  *•  Rifle,  Axe,  and  Saddle- 
Bags,”  are  all  the  more  attractive  for  expressing  so  much  personal  experience, 
and  we  might  even  say  observations,  of  the  blind  man  in  his  life  struggles.  Buy 
the  book  and  you  will  read  it. 

10.  — The  American  Poulterer's  Companion:  a Practical  Treatise  on  the  Breed- 
ing, Rearing,  and  General  Management  of  various  Species  of  Domestic  Poul- 
try. By  C.  N.  Bement.  4to.,  pp.  304.  New  York  : JIarper  & Brothers. 
The  author  of  this  manual  was  well  qualified  for  the  task  of  preparing  such  a 

work,  having,  from  his  earliest  youth,  devoted  himsilf  to  the  subject  of  poultry, 
practically  and  theoretically.  4'he  present  is  a new'  and  much- ini  proved  edition 
of  the  original  work,  and  contains  almost  everything  which  it  is  desirable  to 
know  and  understand  in  the  management  of  the  poultry-yard.  It  is  copiously 
illustrated  with  portraits  of  fowls,  mostly  taken  from  life ; poultry  houses, 
coops,  nests,  feeding-hoppers,  <tc..  ike.,  embracing  more  than  one  hundred  illus- 
trations on  wood  and  stone.  It  is,  in  our  judgment,  the  moat  perfect  work  of  its 
kind  now  before  the  public,  and  will  be  found  eminently  useful,  not  only  to  those 
who  engage  in  the  business  for  commercial  purposes,  but  in  a small  way  for  do- 
mestic use  or  for  amusement. 

11.  — Cousin  Nicholas.  By  Rev.  Richard  Burnham,  author  of  the  “ lugoldsby 
Legends,”  &;c.  Illustrated.  12mo.,  pp.  377.  Buflalo  : A.  Burke. 

It  is  a matter  of  surprise  that  publishers  in  either  of  the  three  great  h^stern 
cities  of  the  United  States  should  have  passed  by  a w ork  of  so  much  merit,  of  its 
kind,  as  “ Cousin  Nicholas,”  by  so  popular  and  successful  a penman  as  the  ini- 
mitable author  of  the  “ Ingoldsby  L^ends.”  But  so  it  happimed,  and  we  arc 
therefore  indebted  to  a Buffalo  publisher  for  the  pleasure  of  reading  a work  wo 
otherwise  might  not  have  fallen  in  with  in  a long  time.  The  account  of  Cousin 
Nicholas  is  equal  to  any  of  the  papers  from  the  same  pen,  and  the  illustrations  so 
clever  as  almost  to  deter  one  from  the  pleasure  of  reading  a capital  story.  We 
wish  the  color  of  the  paper — which,  by  the  way.  is  substantial — was  a little  more 
creamy;  it  has  too  much  the  appearance  of  skim  milk — that  is,  it  is  rather 
bluey. 

12.  — ChiJd*s  History  of  Rome,  By  John  Bokner,  author  of  “ A Child’s  Hb- 
iory  of  the  United  States.”  2 Vote.  ISnio.,  pp,  308  and  3^12.  New  York : 
Harper  k Brothers. 

Mr.  Bonner  is  quite  right  ?n  addpting  the  inquiry  of  Sir  G.  Comewall  Lewis, 
who  has  proved  the  non-historical  cnaractcr  of  the  scheme  of  early  Roman  history 
.proposed  by  Niebuhr,  and  he  is  right  in  adopting  the  principle,  that  histories  for 
children  should  be  governed  by  as  severe  a canon  as  any  other  class  of  histories. 
The  young  should  not  be  asked  to  receive  as  history  that  Which,  when  they  grow 
«p.  they  will  know  to  be  fiction.  Preserving,  however,  as  early  legends— in  their 
^original  shape  as  legends — Mr.  Bonner  commences  this  **  Child’s  History  of 
^me  ” with  the  year  282  before  Christ  They  fdrm  two  very  clever  histories, 
with  appropriate  pictorial  illustrations. 
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13.  — A PhytidaiCt  Vacation;  or  a Sammer  in  Europe.  By  Walter  Char- 
NINO.  12mo.,  pp.  564.  Boston  : Ticknor  k Fields. 

Walter  ChanniDg,  the  physician,  it  may  not  be  nniversally  known,  is  a brother 
of  the  late  William  Ellery  Ghanning,  a most  eloquent  scholar  and  diyine,  and 
what  is  more  was  a pore  philanthropist  His  broths,  the  author  of  the  present 
volume,  is  eminent  as  a physician,  andpartakes  largely  of  that  spirit  of  philan- 
thropy which  animated  his  kinsman.  Having  said  thus  much,  we  will  only  a^ 
that  this  volume  contains  a journal  of  the  author's  travels  during  the  summer 
and  autumn  of  1852.  Without  nosse^ng  great  curiosity,  and  rather  ignoring 
that  natural  quality  of  the  race,  the  Dr.  saw  much  in  Engla^,  Russia,  Denmark, 
Prussia,  Austria,  Saxony,  Bavaria,  France,  Spain,  and  other  small  kingdoms  on 
the  continent,  and  without  apparent  effort  on  his  pari  has  contrived  to  make  a 
very  intelligible  and  withal  quite  readable  book.  It  is  not  like  the  book  of  an- 
other doctor  of  medicine,  who  visited  Europe  some  years  ago,  written  on  stilta 
It  is  a plain,  unostentatious  narrative  of  all  he  saw  and  heard,  and  discloses  the 
interesting  character  of  the  mao.  It  is,  in  a word,  an  interesting  and  reliable 
book  of  travel  in  Europe. 

14.  — Kansas:  its  Interior  and  Exterior  Life.  Including  a fbll  view  of  its  Set- 
tlement, Political  History,  Sociid  life.  Climate,  Soil,  Productions,  Scenery, 
etc.  By  Sara  T.  L.  Robinson.  12mo.,  pp.  366.  Boston : Crosby,  Nichols 
k Co. 

The  author  of  this  work  was  the  wife  of  Dr.  Robinson,  chosen  Governor  of 
Kansas  by  the  Free-State  Party.  She  is  unpretending  in  her  claims,  and  al- 
though written  amid  all  the  inconveniences  of  tent  life,  during  three  months'  resi- 
dence of  the  authoress  in  the  United  States  camp  at  Lecompton,  with  her  hos- 
band,  one  of  the  State  prisoners,  its  pagra  bear  the  marks  of  a strong-minded, 
well-^ucated,  vigorous  woman,  whose  aim  is  to  be  impartial ; that,  however, 
^ could  hardly  be  expected  under  the  circumstances.  If,"  she  says,  **  a bittmess 
against  the  * powers  that  be ' betray  itself,  let  the  continual  clankering  of  sabers 
and  the  deafening  sound  of  heavy  artillery  in  the  daily  drills  of  the  soldiery,  aids 
in  crushing  freemen  in  Kansas,  Ac.,  Ac.,  be  pleaded  in  the  balance  against  a se- 
vere judgment.”  The  book  is,  on  the  whole,  an  interesting  one,  and  will  furnish 
the  future  historian  with  at  least  one  side  of  the  Kansas  question.  But  little  in 
the  book  form  has  yet  been  written  on  the  other. 

15.  — The  Merchant  Vessel;  a Sailor-boy’s  Voyage  to  see  the  World.  By  the 
author  of  **  Man-of-War  Life.”  18mo.,  pp.  288.  Cincinnati : Moore,  Wil- 
stack.  Keys  A Co.  New  York  : Miller,  Orion  A Mulligan. 

The  writer  of  the  present  volume  has  drawn  an  intellij^ible,  interesting,  and  in- 
structive picture  of  a merchant  seaman's  life.  He  depicts  with  life-like  fidelity 
the  shadows  as  well  as  the  lights  in  this  phase  of  sea  life.  Of  the  **  yams  ” in 
this  volume,  he  says,  they  are  told  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  language  of  the 
original  relators,  and  there  is  no  doubt  in  the  mind  of  the  writer  of  their  truth. 
He  has  given  them  place,  not  only  because  **  yarning  ” is  one  of  the  chief  amoae- 
meuts  of  sailors  during  their  leisure  hours,  but  from  the  fact  that  they  present 
phases  of  sea  life  whi(m  happily  did  not  fall  to  his  own  experience. 

16.  — Poetic  Readings  for  Schools  and  Families.  With  an  Introduction  by  J.  L. 
Comstock,  M.  D.,  author  of  **  A System  of  Natural  Philosophy,”  Ac.  Second 
American,  from  the  Twelfth  London  Edition.  With  Improvements  and  Addi- 
tions. 18mo.,  pp.  282.  New  York : M.  W.  Dodd. 

This  volume  is  not  like  the  **  Rhetorical  Readers,”  **  Scientific  Readers,” 
**  Readers  in  Prose,”  Ac.,  enriched  with  extracts  from  the  great  writers  of 
thought  and  expression,  but  is  a collection  of  excellent  pieces  from  the  pens  of 
poets  who  best  understood  the  feelings,  tastes,  and  improvement  of  yooth->blend- 
mg  the  latter  with  amusement,  and  conveying  sentiments,  wholesome  and  proper, 
in  words  t^t  they  can  understand  and  appreciate.  It  is  illustrated  with  appro- 
priate engravings. 
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<mi  (he  New  World,  A Trip  to  the  United  States  and  Cuba. 

Translated  from  the  French  of  Leon  Beauvallet  12mo.|  pp.  404.  New  York : 

Dix,  Edwards  & Co. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  notice  this  work  in  the  limited  space  allotted  in  our 
pages,  in  either  a fitting  or  appropriate  manner.  We  shall,  therefore,  content 
ourselves,  and  we  hope  our  readers  will  likewise  be  content,  with  a notice  from 
Figaro^  announcing  its  publication  in  that  unique  print.  ‘‘We  commence  to-day, 
under  the  title  of  Itachel  and  the  New  World,  a great  success  de  curiosiiie  ; to 
Figarot  who  first  acquainted  the  public,  in  all  its  Stalls,  with  the  agreement  be- 
tween Mademoiselle  Rachel,  and  her  lather ; who  first  made  known  the  sum 
total  of  rceoeipts  realized  in  New  York  by  the  Felix  Family ; to  Figaro 
it  belongs  to  relate  the  Odyssey,  of  which  Rachel  has  been  the  Ulysses  in 
America.”  What  more  can  we  add ; the  book  is  vei7  piquant  and  Frenchy, 
from  banning  to  end,  and  will  doubtless  find  a select  circle  of  readers,  in  its  new 
English  dress. 


18.  — Handbook  cf  Organic  Chemistry;  for  the  Use  of  Students.  By  William 
Qbeoort,  M.  D.,  P.  Bt  S.  E.  Profefflor  of  Chemistry  in  the  University  of 
Edinburgh,  and  author  of  “ Handbook  of  Inorganic  , Chemistry.”  Fourth  Edi- 
tion, Edited  by  J.  Milton  Sanders,  M.  D.,  LL  D.  Professor  of  Chemistry  in 
the  Eclectic  Medical  Institute  of  Cincinnati,  &c.,  ho.  8vo.,  pp.  480.  New 
York  : A.  S.  Barnes  h Co. 

The  difficulty  in  getting  up  an  elementary  work  upon  Chemistry,  is  not.  it  is 
well  remarked,  what  to  put  in,  but  what  to  leave  out.  This  difficulty  seems  to 
be  fully  appreciated,  not  only  by  the  original  author,  but  the  American  editor. 
ProfeG^r  Gr^ry  gives  a methodical  and  scientific  arrangement  of  the  products 
and  theories  of  Organic  Chemistry,  in  the  work  before  us.  The  Americau  editor 
has  not  omitted  the  latest  discoveries,  although  they  are  necessarily  condensed  as 
much  as  could  be  consistent  with  a thorough  comprehension  of  them.  The  en- 
terprising publishers  of  this  work  have  been  singularly  successful  in  getting  up 
popular  works  on  almost  every  branch  of  human  study,  and  we  are  happy  to 
koara  that  their  works  are  properly  appreciated  by  teachers  and  students. 

19.  — Saratoga:  a Story  cf  1787.  12mo.,  pp.  400.  New  York;  William  P. 
Fetridge  h Co.  Boston : Williams  k Co. 

The  American  Revolution  is  rich  in  material  for  the  pen  of  the  poet,  painter, 
and  novelist.  The  local  peculiarities,  arising  in  part  from  the  various  races  of 
the  settlers,  and  the  relations  in  which  they  stooa,  afibrd  an  ample  field  for  the 
historian  and  novelist.  Simms,  Cooper,  and  others  of  our  writers  have  availed 
themselves  of  these  circumstances,  and  enriched  our  literature.  Still  the  field 
has  not  been  fully  occupied,  as  the  present  story,  founded  on  the  events  of  those 
times,  would  seem  to  indicate.  Most  of  the  incidents  narrated  in  “ Saratoga,” 
we  are  told,  were  handed  down  by  tradition  as  veritable  facts ; and  the  principle 
personages  introduced  drawn  from  actual  prototypes.  For  all  artistic  purposes, 
whatever  might  be  true,  is  true,  and  this  book  is  presented  by  the  author  as  a 
faithful,  though,  of  course,  incomplete  picture  of  Saratoga  in  1787. 

20.  — The  Story  <f  Columbus^  simplified  for  the  Young  Folks.  By  Sarah  H. 
Bradford,  author  of  **  Silver  Lake  Stories,”  “ Ups  and  Downs,”  “ Lewie ; or 
the  Bended  Twig.”  With  illustration  from  original  designs.  18mo.,  pp.  255. 
New  York : Cities  Scribner. 

The  story  of  Columbus  has  often  been  told,  and  will  bear  telling  to  the  end  of 
time.  This  is  repeated  in  a manner  to  meet  the  “ wishes  and  wants”  of  the  young 
foll^  and  is  principal! v taken — that  is,  the  facts,  from  Washington  Irving’s  in- 
comparable history  of  Columbus.  Kindness,  nobleness,  generosity,  dutitof  affbo- 
tioo,  faithfulness  to  friends,  and  forgiveness  of  enemies,  were  traits  in  the  character 
of  the  great  discoverer  of  our  continent,  that  give  to  the  story  all  its  worth  to 
the  rising  generation. 
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21.  — Three  Per  Cent  a Month ; or  the  Perils  of  Past  Living,  fey  Cha^ito 

Bijrdett,  nnthor  of  “ Second  Marriage,”  “ Mary  Grover,”  “ Elliott  Faimly,” 
“ Never  too  Late.”  &c.,  &c.  12mo.,  pp.  395.  New  York  : Derby  k Jack- 

son. 

Mr.  Bardett,  the  author  of  this  story,  has  enjoyed  in  various  ways  rare  oppor- 
tunities of  seeing  and  noting  much  of  city  life  : at  one  time  connected  witn 
press,  as  a reporter,  at  another  in  sundry  public  offices,  coming  in  contact  with 
the  men  and  things  in  all  their  varied  phases,  that  go  to  make  up  that  life,  for 
weal  or  for  woe.  He  was  enabled  to  catch  tlie  living  manners  and  weave  then, 
with  the  graces  of  fiction,  into  the  truthful  and  instructive  narrative.  The  story 
before  ns  is  instractive,  portraying,  as  it  does,  some  of  the  rocks  and  shoals  aa 
which  the  mercantile  character  in  the  great  metropolis  is  wrecked  ; and  the  les- 
sons it  teaches  should  be  widely  circulated  in  the  family  circle  of  every  New 
York  merchant. 

22.  — Incidents  of  Travel  and  Adventure  in  the  Far  West^  with  Col.  FremonTs 
Last  Expedition  across  the  Rocky  Mountains : Including  Three  Months’  Resi- 
dence in  Utah,  and  a Perilous  trip  across  the  Great  American  Desert  to  the 
Pacific.  By  B.  N.  Catalho,  artist  to  the  Expedition.  12mo.,  pp.  380.  NeW 
York  : Derby  k Jackson. 

Mr.  Cavalho  accompanied  Col.  Fremont  as  artist  of  bis  exploring  expedition 
across  the  Rocky  Mountains,  an  expedition  fitted  out,  as  we  are  informed,  at  Col. 
Fremont’s  own  expense.  The  volume  contains  an  exceedingly  interesting  and  gii^> 
ic  narrative  and  description  of  the  scenes  and  events  of  that  adventurous  expedition. 
The  author  was  sometime  sick  amon^  the  Mormons,  and  acknowled^  their 
kindness.  He  has  introduced  several  discoveries  from  their  prominent  preachers 
touching  their  peculiar  theological  dogmas.  It  is,  on  the  whole,  a very  interest- 
ing volume  of  travels  and  adventures  in  a comparatively  unexplored  region  of  the 
far  west. 

23.  — The  Bunsby  Papers.  Second  Series.  Irish  Echoes.  By  John  BROtJOHAW, 
author  of  “ A Basket  of  Chips.”  With  Designs  by  McLenan.  12mo.,  pp.  298. 
New  York : Derby  k Jackson. 

It  is  well  remarked  in  the  outset  by  Mr.  Brougham,  that  the  most  interesting, 
if  not  the  most  instructive  records  of  any  nation,  are  its  traditions  and  len^dary 
tales,  and  further,  that  in  no  part  of  the  world  can  there  be  found  so  varied  ana 
whimsical  a store  as  in  Ireland.  Every  portion  of  the  country,  every  city,  town, 
and  village — nay,  every  family  of  the  “ red  old  stock,”  has  its  representative  share 
in  the  general  fund.  In  the  present  volume  the  author  has  told,  in  his  own  ex- 
ceedingly happy  vein,  a number  of  stories  drawn  from  the  legends,  &c.,  referred  to ; 
and  we  place  his  book,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  among  the  choicest  and 
best  of  its  class. 

24.  — Stories  of  the  Canadian  Forest:  or  Little  Mary  and  Her  Nurse.  By  Mrs. 
Traill,  author  of  the  “ Canadian  Cmsoes,”  etc.,  with  illustrations  by  ELarv^. 
I8mo.,  pp.  240,  New  York  : Charles  S.  Francis  k Co. 

The  name  of  Francis  as  publishers  of  juvenile  works  in  New  York  and  Bos- 
ton, has  become  as  familiar  to  children  as  anv  household  word ; and,  we  may 
add,  that  it  is  owing,  not  only  to  the  number  that  have  appeared  with  that  im- 
print for  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years,  but  for  the  general  excellence  of  these 
publications.  We  recollect  reading,  when  quite  a lad,  and  when  juvenile  books 
were  scarce,  and  good  ones  rare,  an  edition  of  “ Sandford  and  Merton,”  with  the 
name  of  Francis  at  the  foot  of  the  title-page. 

25.  — Never  Mind  the  Face ; or  Cousin's  Visit.  By  Hetty  Holyoke,  author  of 
The  Surprise.”  18mo.,  pp.  211.  New  York  : Charles  Scribner. 

of  this  story.  It  ^ some  very  preU^ictorial  illustration^and  will  inlereBi 
children. 
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JACOB  GHIGKERING, 

300  WASHINGTON  STREET,  BOSTON, 

Has  recently  invented  new  machines  for  manufacturing  PIANO-FORTES,  by  which 
he  is  able  to  make  those  instruments  in  the  most  perfect  manner,  and  with  far  greater 
rapidity  than  they  have  been  made  heretofore.  He  has  spared  neither  labor  nor  ex- 
pense in  establishing  one  of  the  first  STEAM-MILLS  in  the  country  for  their  manu- 
facture, the  steam  used  affording  increased  facilities  for  the  seasoning  of  stock,  which 
is  done  in  a most  thorough  manner.  He  is  now  able  to  supply  orders  at  wholesale  or 
retail  Persons  wishing  for  Piano-fortes  of  the  first  class,  warranted  to  give  entire 
■atisfactioD,  arc  invited  to  call  and  examine  his  instruments,  or  send  their  orders, 
which  will  be  punctually  attended  ta 

EVERY  SHIPPING  MERCHANT,  ~ 

AS  A MAtTEE  OF  ECONOMY,  SHOULD  HAVE  A COPY  IN  HIS  OOUNTING-KOOM,  OF 

ALEXANDER’S  DICTIONARY  OF  WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES, 

To  enable  him  to  verify  and  check  off  his  FoRsioif  Invoices.  And  ahoald  see  that  every  Sbip- 
maater  In  his  employ  is  provided  with  a copy,  that  he  may  know  exactly  the  quantities  ho 
ahoald  have  in  uur  own  weights  and  measures  when  purchasing  supplies  or  merchandise  by  those 
of  other  countries.  Elach  weight  and  meaaare  is  arranged  in  ulphnbetical  order,  and  their  values, 
which  are  derived  from  the  best  standards,  are  given  in  whole  uumbent  and  decimals,  being  easy  of 
reference,  and  requiring  but  simple  multiplication  to  obtain  the  amount  in  our  own  bUuidards,  of  a 
eargo  or  lest  quantity.  This  Is  the  only  comprehensive  work  in  the  English  language  ^ving  Amer- 
ican Standards ; as  the  British  capacity-measures  differ  systematically  from  our  own.  Prick  91  5U. 

Published  by  WM.  MIN  I FIE,  114  Baltimore-st.,  Baltimore. 

Who  will  forward  a copy  per  mail  pre-paid  to  any  address  on  the  receipt  of  the  retail  price,  which 
may  be  forwarded  In  Post-offlee  stamps. 

Monarch  Fire  Insurance  Go.,  of  London, 

ESTABLISHED  IN  1835. 

OFFICE  No.  4 BROAD  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 

Babscribcii  (Capital  anb  Surplus  Junb,  $2,000,000, 

SPECIAL  FUND,  $150,000, 

Hold  by  New  York  Trustees  to  meet  Losses. 

1.0SSHS  AiniJSTHl)  IIV  NEW  YORK  AND  PRONIPTEY  PAID. 

GEORGE  ADLARD, 

Resident  Secretary  and  General  Agent,  No.  4 Broad  St.,  N.  T. 

J.  R.  and  H.  S.  ROBINSON, 

CONSULTING  AND  SUPERINTENDING 

STEAM  ENGINEERS. 

No.  7 BIGELOW  LIBRARY  BUILDING, 

CLINTON,  MASS, 


HOME  INSURANCE  COMPANY, 

OF  NEW  YORK. 

CASH  CAPITAL  $500,000. 

BuiLDiNoa,  Merchandise,  and  other  Property,  Insured  against 
Loss  OR  Damage  by  Fire,  on  Favorable  Terms. 

OFFICE  No.  4 WALL-8T., 

A.  F.  WILLMARTH,  CHARLES  J.  MARTIN, 

Secretary.  President. 
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MERCHANTS’  MAGAZINE  AND  COMMERCIAL  REVIEW: 

Estatkliwhed  July^  1839* 

BY  FREEMAN  HUNT,  EDITOR  AND  PROPRIETOR. 

PUBLISHED  MONTHLY. 

At  141  Fullon-street,  New  York — At  Five  Dollars  per  imitiB. 


MAGAZINE  AND  COMMERCIAL 


MERCHANTS 

lADE,  COMMERCE,  aiid  NAVIGATION— BANKIKGi* 


Tbe 

is  devoted  to  TR? , _ 

RENCy,  and  FINANCE— MERCANTILE  and  MARITIME  LA'W't-_ 

MARINE,  and  LIFE  INSURANCE— OCEAN  and  INLAND  114 

OATION— NAUTICAL  INTELLIGENCE— INTERNAL  IMPRO\ 
including  CANALS,  RAILWAYS,  and  PLANK  ROADS— RIVBBft  < 

HARBORS,  and  in  general  all  subjects  involving  the  great  CoianiBOUl.  ain.l 
TRIAL  Interests  of  the  Country  and  the  World. 

It  has  been  ever  the  constant  aim,  and  untiring  effort  of  the  Editor  i 
prietor  to  make  the  Work,  at  once,  a journal  of  the  latest  Ctimmercial 
and  a standard  Library  of  Reference  on  all  topics  of  Trade,  not  less  indisp 
the  Statesman,  Political  Economist,  Jurist,  Iinancier,  Banker,  BRORB,SBSPr^ 
TKR,  Ship  Builder,  Mechanic,  and  Manufacturer,  than  to  the  Merchant  and  T 
Man  ; and  from  the  necessarily  comprehensive  range  of  its  discussions  sod  I 
tics,  taking  in,  as  it  does,  every  subject  in  the  wide  field  of  Commerce,  the  ptigjfkM, 
Magazine  will  always  be  found  to  embody  a vast  fund  of  Knowlege  for  tbe-r 
also — for  the  Cotton  Planter  of  the  South,  and  the  Grain  Grower  of  the  North. 

The  Eklitor  and  Proprietor  has  endeavored  to  infuse  into  his  Magazme  a i 
spirit  and  character,  by  securing  the  aid  of  able  correspondents  in  all  parts  ^ 

spread  Republic,  and  by  exhibiting  the  resources  of  every  State  and  Tenitpiy  I 
Union.  On  mooted  points  in  political  economy,  banking,  and  the  prindp^M'.  af.U 
he  has  freely  admitted  articles  advocating  antagonistic  doctrines  and  opinldpli^.j 
while  it  is  his  great  aim  to  exhibit  facts,  and  embody  the  scientific  and  pn  " ^ 

tinos  of  Commerce,  the  Magazine  will  be  ever  open  to  tlie  free  and  fair  ( 
every  subject  legitimately  fi4lliu;j  within  its  general  scope  and  its  ( 

The  number  for  June,  1866,  completed  the  thirty  fourth  semi-a 
of  the  Merc/tants'  Magazine,  llie  work  has  been  enlarged  more  than  ooe*thii4| 
commencement  in  July,  1889,  and  each  volume  now  contains  nearly 
«V!tHvo  pages.  A few  complete  sets  of  the  Magazine  may  be  obtained  at  tha  ^ 
er’s  office,  142  Ful ton-street.  New  York,  neatly  and  substantially  bound,  for  r' 
LARS  AND  A Half  per  volume. 

CHAMBxa  or  CoMMBRcx  or  Paris,  Paris,  3ABeo0inh 

Mr.  Frrkman  Huht. 

Sir  The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Paris,  having  bad  occasion  to  consult  ihs| 
you  liave  publlsheil  for  so  many  years  past,  could  not  but  fully  appreciate  Its  great 
murkeil  tho  sustained  zeal  and  care  with  which  ^uu  have  brought  together  inltapaMj^d 
miUier  of  the  highest  interest,  as  well  as  disquisitions  of  the  utmost  importaooe 
Chamber  knows  of  no  better  way  of  testifying  its  Rpprecintion  of  your  work,  than  by  toT 
the  Magazine  for  its  Library.  The  Treasurer  ha  been  direcUsI  to  charge  one  of  our  OOnM 
in  New  York  with  this  duty,  and  also  to  forwards  to  you  this  letter,  which  wo  ooncludodib  ^ 
you  the  assuruMces  of  our  highest  cousideratiou. 

Hor  ACE  Say,  Secretary.  LEG ENTIL,  President  of  Olbl|S 

At  a statcHl  meeting  of  the  Phihulelphia  Board  of  Trade,  held  on  Monday  evenliig, 

• he  following  resolutions  were  udoiiled,  wlUiont  a dissenting  voice: — 

HfnolvetL,  'Hial  the  Board  of  Trtulo  viewing  the  importance  of  a publication,  whlcb  Oipi 
attrsetive  and  enduring  form,  general  information  and  statistics  relating  to  Uie 
trial  pursuits  of  our  country,  venture  to  recommend  “ Hunt's  Merchants'  Mafazisu 
lirrifir^"'  as  possessing  these  requisites  in  nn  eminent  degree,  and  trust  their  feUoW*clt.^ 
induced  to  encourage  Freeman  IIlnt,  Esq.,  in  his  arduous  labors  by  beoomilig  tnbjibl 
IHihodfcol.  ‘ 

Resolve4<t  That  a copy  of  the  foregoing  Resolution  be  furnished  Mr.  Hurt,  by  tho 
Board. 

TH08.  P.  COPE,  President  C.  C.  CbtlM 


Cincinnati  Chamber  or  Commsrcb,  Fet. 

At  a meeting  of  the  Cincinnati  Chamber  of  Commerce,  February  4th,  186t,th«'l 
lions  were  unanimously  adopted : — 

ResolvfdyThwi  Wvnt's  Merchants'  •hfngaitve  and  Commereinl  Revirw^iB  a wac|E  ^ 

tnainQlir] 
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and  utility,  and  is  signally  adapted  to  inform  the  merchants  upon  the  numeronainoisr 
foreign  Mud  internal  trade  of  the  country,  its  mannfnc(un‘s  and  agricultural  stntMUSi 
thanks  of  the  mercantile  community  arc  due  to  Its  editor.  Freeman  Hunt,  Bs^^for  “ 
ability  with  which  he  bascondneted  it  for  so  many  years. 

ResolvedcThnt  we  recoromeud  its  more  general  circulation,  and  that  a copy  oftbeta^  ^ 
forwarded  to  Mr.  Hunt.  RiCKAmb 
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4rt.  I.— IBMOIS  OP  ELMS  HISIET  OBRBT,  MBRCHINT  OP  RALEII,  MASS. 


BAXLT  OOXMBBOIAL  HI8TOKT  OV  BALBJf — MB.  DBBBT^  AMGBSTOBS — ^HIB  BABLT  LITB— BlfTBBfl  TBB 
MBBCAHTILB  PBOFBSSIOX — LOMBS  BT  PBITATBBBS — IKDIOBANT  LETTBBB  ON  THB  SUBJECT— THB  BBT- 
OUmONABT  WAB— PBXTATBBRINO— 4>B1ZBS— CAPTAIN  BABADKN — BIS  SUGCBBSFUL  CBUISBS— LIST 
OP  PBITATB  ABMBD  6B1P8  FITTKO  OCT  PBOM  8ALBM — TONNAGB  OP  SALEM — ME.  DBEBT'S  SUO- 
OBBS  DVBCNO  TBB  WAB— TRADE  WITB  TBB  CAPE  OP  GOOD  BOPE— TBADE  WITB  TBB  18LB  OP  PBABOB, 
IKDIA,  AND  OniNA— WITH  BATAVIA  AND  CANTON — DUTIES — PETITIONS  OONGEBBS  FIRST  DAWB 
OP  TBB  WABBBOUSING  BTSTBM— BIS  SUCCESS— PLBBT  OF  SBIPS-^BE  PB10ATB  BBBBX-^WAB  WITB 
PBANCB— niB  EBTCH  JOHN — ^TOTAGE  OP  TBB  MOUNT  VEENOM— TIB  SUCCESS— MB.  DEBBT'S  0BAT»^ 
■n  WILL,  BTO,  BTC. 

Salkm,  fifteen  miles  east  of  Boston,  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  settle- 
ments in  the  State,  and,  before  the  Revolution,  was  distinguished  for  its 
enterprise  and  commercial  spirit.  Embarking  early  in  the  fisheries,  and 
coastwise  trade ; building  at  first  boats,  sloops,  and  schooners,  it  gradually 
increased  the  size  of  its  vessels,  and  sent  them  to  the  West  Indies,  Ma- 
deira, and  the  Mediterranean.  Fish-oil,  lumber,  and  provisions,  were  ex- 
changed for  sug^ir,  coffee,  rum,  and  molasses,  and  these  again  were  bar- 
tered for  wine,  fruit,  silk,  and  iron,  or  bills  of  exchange  on  London.  When 
the  war  of  the  Revolution  checked  the  foreign  trade,  new  models  were 
adopted,  and,  in  place  of  a navy,  private  armed  ships  were  sent  forth  to 
encounter  the  British  on  the  deep.  Many  of  these  met  with  brilliant  suc- 
cess, in  their  conflicts  on  the  ocean. 

At  the  close  of  the  Revolution,  some  of  these  were  converted  into  India- 
meo,  and  the  ships  of  Salem  were  among  the  first  to  bear  our  flag  to  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  Isles  of  France,  Bourbon,  Surat,  Bombay,  Madras, 
Calcutta,  Batavia,  and  Canton  ; and  the  fame  of  Salem  was  widely  diffused 
through  the  great  marts  of  Europe  and  Asia.  When  the  port  of  Boston 
was  dosed,  before  the  Revolution,  Great  Britain,  in  her  anger,  proposed 
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to  transfer  its  trade  to  Salem,  and  make  it  the  entrepot  and  capital  of 
the  State. 

But  Salem  declined  the  boon.  It  would  not  profit  by  oppression,  al- 
though it  had  a fine  harbor,  and  could  have  extended  its  piers  to  water 
deep  enough  to  float  ships  which  could  not  enter  the  harbor  of  Boston. 
Its  wharves  were  then  accessible  to  small  vessels  only,  and  its  citizens 
were  more  alive  to  the  wrongs  of  their  country,  than  to  their  private  ad- 
vantage. When  our  volunteers  had  expelled  the  British  army  from  Boston, 
it  again  became  the  seat  of  government. 

Its  ruined  piers  and  edifices  were  rebuilt ; capital  returned  to  it;  a navy- 
yard  and  fortresses  were  constructed ; canals  and  railways  were  made,  to 
connect  it  with  the  interior,  and  Salem,  which  had  begun  to  rival  it  in 
commerce,  upon  the  death  of  its  leading  merchants,  was  gradually  over- 
shadowed, and  almost  absorbed  by  the  growth  of  the  metropolis. 

It  is  still,  however,  distinguished  for  wealth,  enterprise,  and  refinement, 
and  still  holds  in  reverence  the  memory  of  those  merchants,  who,  in  the 
last  century,  laid  the  foundations  of  its  prosperity. 

Among  them,  no  one  is  remembered  with  greater  respect  than  Elias 
Hasket  Derby.  None  have  surpassed  him  in  enterprise,  or  contributed 
more  to  improve  the  shipping,  or  extend  the  commerce  of  the  country. 
No  one  has  done  more  to  rear  up  masters  and  merchants  for  its  guidance. 

Living  at  a period  when  banks  were  unknown — having  few  early  ad- 
vantages, he  carved  out,  by  his  own  genius,  the  way  to  wealth,  and  while 
achieving  one  of  the  largest  fortunes  made  in  America,  during  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  he  had  the  satisfaction  to  build  up  with  it  the  fortunes  of 
his  native  town,  so  that  when  he  died,  in  1799.  although  he  had  studiously 
avoided  public  life — rarely,  if  ever,  held  an  oflSce — his  loss  was  mourned 
as  a public  misfortune. 

The  subject  of  this  memoir  w^as  of  English  extraction.  His  ancestor, 
Roger  Derby,  born  in  1643,  emigrated  to  America  in  1671,  from  Topsham, 
near  Exeter,  in  the  south  of  England. 

He  was  a member  of  the  society  of  Friends,  and  left  home  to  enjoy 
religious  freedom.  He  settled  first  in  Ipswich,  but  being  fined  once  or 
twice  for  non-conformity,  he  removed  to  Salem,  where  he  met  with  more 
liberality.  Here  he  embarked  in  trade,  reared  a large  family,  and  acquired 
a respectable  property. 

At  his  decease,  in  1698,  it  appears,  by  his  inventory,  that  he  possessed 
a house,  wharf,  and  warehouse ; a stock  of  goods,  some  specie,  and  a silver 
tankard,  which  probably  accompanied  him  from  England,  and,  by  his  will, 
he  settled  his  real  estate  upon  his  sons,  Samuel  and  Richard. 

His  son  Richard,  born  1679,  engaged  in  maritime  afifairs,  but  dying  in 
1716,  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-five,  has  left  no  record  behind  him,  ex- 
cept that  of  his  marriage,  in  1702,  with  Martha,  the  daughter  of  Elias 
Hasket  of  Salem. 

With  respect  to  this  somewhat  peculiar  name,  the  following  entry  ap- 
pears upon  the  records  of  the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts : — 

Dbcsmbib  4th,  ITOa. 

GoL  Elias,  son  of  C^t.  Stephen  Hasket,  of  Salem,  has  lately  removed  to  Bos- 
ton, from  this  ^wn.  He  had  been  for  some  time  governor  of  Providence. 

His  station  must  have  been  at  Providence,  in  the  Bahamas ; for  it  is  a 
tradition  in  tlie  family,  that  Elias  Hasket,  the  subject  of  our  memoir,  was 
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Merchant  of  Salem^  Maseackusetts. 

named  for  a governor  of  the  Bahamas,  who  presented  him,  at  his  bap- 
tism, with  a silver-headed  cane.  A large  head  of  such  a cane,  inscribe 
J.  K.  to  K H.,  has  descended,  with  the  name,  from  the  infant  to  his 
grandson. 

Richard  Derby,  at  his  decease,  left  a widow  and  several  children,  among 
them  a son  Richard,  bom  in  1712,  who  was  the  father  of  Elias  Hasket 
Derby.  Losing  his  own  father  in  his  infancy,  he  was  reared  by  an  ener- 
getic mother,  and  soon  gave  proof  of  intrepidity,  for  we  find  him  as  early 
as  1736,  in  his  twenty-fourth  year,  master  of  the  sloop  Ranger,  about  to 
sail  from  Salem  for  Cadiz  and  Mal^a, 

At  a period  when  the  mother  country  tried  to  repress  the  enterprise  of 
the  colonists,  and  confine  their  trade  to  British  possessions ; when  the 
straits  were  infested  by  corsairs,  from  Tripoli,  Morocco,  and  Algiers,  we 
find  this  young  man  venturing  to  cross  tlie  ocean  in  a craft  which  would 
be  deemed  now  scarcely  safe  to  run  from  Salem  to  New  York. 

Among  the  shippers  upon  this  voyage  was  James  Lindall,  of  Salem, 
whose  invoice  and  letter  of  instructions  are  still  extant  In  the  letter,  he 
directs  Captain  Derby  to  invest  the  procee<ls  of  his  fish  in  oil,  fruit,  and 
handkerchiefs,  or  in  any  other  articles  his  good  judgment  may  determine, 
and  wishes  him  a prosperous  voyage.  A letter  from  Capt  Derby,  when 
about  to  sail,  refers  to  a previous  voyage  to  the  Island  of  St  Martins. 

The  Ranger  appears  to  have  made  a good  voyage,  for  we  again  find 
him,  in  1739,  about  to  sail  in  her  for  St  Martins,  and,  in  !742,  he 
appears  as  master,  and  part  owner,  of  the  Volant,  bound  for  Barbadoes 
and  the  French  Islands. 

His  letter  of  instructions  for  this  voyage  gives  a vivid  picture  of  the 
difficulties  which  attended  a voyage  to  Ouadaloupe  or  Martinique. 

In  1757  Capt  Derby  appears  to  have  retired  from  the  sea,  and  to  have 
relinquished  his  vessels  to  his  sons  John  and  Richard,  and  became  a mer- 
chant of  Salem ; for  we  find  among  his  papers  the  following  letter  from 
his  eldest  son,  which  is  a good  specimen  of  the  mercantile  correspondence 
of  the  day,  and  gives  us  some  insight  into  the  trade  which  he  had  culti- 
vated between  Salem  and  Spain : — 


OiBSALTAB,  14tli  Deoerobor,  ITSa 
Worthy  Sir. — These  I hope  you  will  receive  per  your  brigantine  Lydia 
Betsey,  Capt.  Lambert.  I wrote  you  the  1st  instant  by  way  of  Cadiz  and  Lis- 
bon ; since  which  1 have  landed  my  white  sugar,  and  sold  it  for  $17i  per  cwt., 
and  my  tar  I have  sold  at  $81  per  bbl.  I have  not  as  yet  sold  any  of  my  fish, 
nor  at  present  does  there  appear  to  be  any  buyer  for  it ; but  as  it  is  in  very  good 
order,  and  no  fear  of  its  spoiling,  I intend  to  keep  it  a little  longer.  1 am  in 
hopes  that  this  Levanter  will  bring  down  a buyer  for  it.  I hope  to  get  $12  for 
my  brown  sugar.  We  have  this  day  had  the  Sally  delivered  up  to  us.  and  intend  to 
sell  her  for  the  most  she  will  fetch  ; as  to  sending  her  to  the  West  InditM,  I am 
sure  if  she  was  loaded  for  St.  Eustatia,  she  woiild  be  seized  by  the  privateers 
before  she  got  out  of  the  road,  and  havigg  no  papers  but  a pass,  would  be  suffi- 
cient to  condemn  her  in  the  West  Indies,  if  she  should  be  taken  by  an  English 
cruiser.  I have  bought  140  casks  of  claret,  at  $10  per  cask,  which  I intend  to 
bring  home  with  me.  I have  written  to  Alicant  for  500  dozen  handkerchiefs,  if 
they  can  be  delivered  for  $4  current  per  dozen.  My  cargo  for  home  I intend  shall 
be,  140  casks  of  claret,  20  butts  of  Mercill  wine,  500  casks  of  raisins,  some  soap, 
and  all  the  small  handkerchiefs  ! can  get  I have  written  to  Mr.  Line  that  I 
shall  remit  him  £250  or  £200.  As  to  anything  else,  Capt.  Lambert  can  inform 
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you,  who  is  koowioff  to  all  my  bosiDesB.  Not  haviDg  farther  to  write,  I remember 
va^  duty  to  you  and  my  mother. 

I am  your  obedient  son, 

BICHABD  DEBBT,  9%. 

Baisins,  27  to  30  rials ; Malaga,  $34  per  butt ; white  sugar,  $I7i  per  cwt ; 
brown  sugar,  $10  to  $12 ; fish,  no  buyer ; Mersilla  wine,  $30  to  $32  per  butt 

The  commerce  in  which  Capt  Derby  was  engaged,  was  pursued  in  vesr 
sels  ranging  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  tons.  His  vessels,  laden  with  fish, 
lumber,  and  provisions,  cleared  for  Dominica,  or  some  Windward  Isle  in 
the  British  West  Indies,  and  then  run  through  the  islands  for  a market; 
sometimes  getting  a license  to  discharge  in  French  or  Spanish  ports. 
The  returns  were  made  in  sugar,  molasses,  cotton,  nun,  claret,  or  in  rice 
and  naval  stores  from  Carolina. 

With  the  returns  from  these  voyages,  assorted  cargoes  were  made  of 
oil,  naval  stores,  and  the  produce  of  the  islands,  for  Spain  and  Madeira, 
and  the  proceeds  remitted  partly  in  bills  on  London,  and  partly  in  wine, 
salt,  fruit,  oil,  iron,  lead,  and  handkerchiefs,  to  America.  The  bills  of  ex- 
change on  London  were  sold  at  a premium  in  America,  and  contributed 
largely  to  pay  for  importations  from  imgland.  In  his  voyage  to  Spain,  Capt 
Derby  bad  cnosen  the  house  of  Lane  k Booth,  afterwai^  Lane  Frazer,  of 
London,  as  his  English  correspondents,  and,  until  the  close  of  the  century, 
they  continued  the  faithful  agents  of  his  family.  We  subjoin  one  of  their 
letters : — 

Loxvok,  Isl  Noyember,  1760. 

Oapt.  Richard  Derby  : — We  are  now  to  confirm  the  preceding  copy  of  our 
last,  since  which  we  have  received  none  of  your  favors.  This  is  to  advise  you 
that  Messrs.  Lynch,  of  Gibraltar,  remitted  us  last  month  two  bills  for  your  ac- 
count, viz. : — 


John  Lewesoo,  Deoham-street. £87  18a.  8d 

Wm.  Davia’a  bill  on  Fraocia  Waldrcm,  in  Portamoutli 28  10  8 


£111  8a.  Od. 

The  former  of  which  is  accepted,  and  shall  be  placed  to  your  credit  in  course. 
The  other  is  noted  for  non-acceptance,  and  we  fear  will  not  be  paid,  as  Lieut. 
Waldron  is  out  on  the  recruiting  service,  and  has  left  no  direction  for  the  payment. 

We  remain  with  due  respect,  sir,  your  humble  servants, 

LANE  A BOOTH. 

Londoic,  SOtb  Noyember,  ITfOL 

On  the  other  side  you  will  find  copies  of  our  two  last  letters,  and  we  are  now 
to  reply  to  your  favor  of  the  14th  July.  In  answer,  we  are  to  acquaint  you 
that  Capt.  Elkin  has  made  us  no  remittance,  in  consequence  of  your  orders  to 
him  to  send  os  £.500,  nor  have  we  received  any  from  your  son,  which,  indeed,  we 
cannot  expect,  as  all  the  produce  of  his  cargo  must  go  towards  the  discharge  of 
his  ransom  bill.  As  Capt  Benj.  Bates  has  not  valued  on  us  for  any  money  for 
your  account,  we  suppose  he  h^  no  occasion  for  it,  and  that  we  shall  not  hear 
TOm  him  on  the  subject. 

Wc  are  glad  you  received  your  goods  by  Evers  k Co. ; the  return  due  on  his 
iunraoce  will  be  passed  to  your  credit  We  shall  observe  to  send  you  no  further 
supply  till  we  hear  from  you  again. 

The  bill  on  Lieut  Waldron  is  returned  us  with  protest  for  non-payment,  and 
we  shall  send  it  to-morrow  to  Messrs.  Lynch,  of  Gibraltar,  debiting  you  with 
14s.  6d.,  for  charges  of  protest  and  postage. 

We  are  with  respect  your  most  humble  servants, 

LANE  4 BOOTH. 
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^ Six  : — ^We  are  now  at  the  Slst  December*  and  confirm  onr  last  on  the  other 
side,  since  which  we  have  voor  favor  of  the  22d  September,  inclosing  yonr  Jetter 
to  Mr.  Robert  Scott,  with  a remittance  for  £150 ; both  which  we  delivered  to 
him.  and  have  taken  his  receipt  for  fhe  bill 

We  are  glad  you  received  your  goods  by  Jacobson,  in  good  order ; and  any  re* 
toms  of  premium  for  insurance,  made  for  your  account,  will  be  passed  to  your 
credit  in  course. 

We  are  with  respect,  sir,  your  most  humble  servants, 

LAHE  4 Boora 

The  commerce  in  which  Capt  Derby  was  engaged  was  bold  and  adven- 
tnrous.  When  he  commenced  life,  the  shipping  of  Massachusetts  was 
estimated  at  200  sail,  and  8,000  tons.  Few  vessels  exceeded  60  tons  bur- 
then. Ilis  vessels  were  exposed  not  only  to  the  dangers  of  the  sea,  but 
also  to  the  bucaneers,  and  French  and  English  cruisers,  who  were  often 
reckless  in  the  seizure  of  American  property.  Among  his  papers  we  find 
a protest  of  Michael  Driver,  one  of  his  captains,  bearing  date  December, 
1769,  against  an  English  privateer,  the  King  of  Prussia,  which  robbed 
him  of  his  specie,  and  sent  his  schooner,  the  Three  Brothers,  of  56  tons, 
to  Tortola,  to  be  robbed  again  by  a court  of  admiralty.  In  the  year  1762, 
we  find  another  protest,  of  the  same  master,  against  a French  cruiser.  La 
Tigre,  which  had  seized  another  of  Capt  Derby’s  vessels,  but  more  gen- 
erously allowed  him  to  ransom  her,  retaining  the  mate  as  a hostage.  la 
the  same  year  we  find  a third  protest  stating  that  Capt  Derby  and  another 
merchant  had  procured  a cartel,  called  the  Mary,  and  sent  her  with  the 
ransom  money,  in  specie,  to  redeem  their  hostages,  and  that  she  also  had 
been  captured,  and  sent  in  for  adjudication,  by  a British  ship  of  war. 

It  appears,  however,  by  the  papers,  that  she  was  acquitted,  and  that  the 
hostages  were  honorably  redeemed,  although  the  Mary  was  detained  for 
tome  months  in  the  French  port,  and  the  losses  and  expenses  of  Capt. 
Derby,  by  this  series  of  captures,  exceeded  fifteen  thousand  dollars. 

During  the  French  war,  from  1756  to  1763,  Capt  Derby  owned  several 
ships,  as  well  as  brigantines ; for  in  his  letters  to  Booth  in  Lane,  he  directs 
insurance  on  his  ships  Antelope,  Lydia,  and  Ranger,  merchantmen  of  two 
hundred  to  three  hundred  tons  burthen. 

They  are  described  as  mounting  from  eight  to  twelve  cannon,  principally 
six  pounders,  with  four  cannon  below  deck,  for  close  quarters.  The  letter- 
booK  of  Capt  Derby  is  still  extant,  as  are  also  his  two  ledgers,  covering 
the  space  from  1746  to  1783,  and  closing  with  his  will  and  the  division  ^ 
his  estate.  These  books  were  kept  with  scrupulous  care ; are  models  for 
imitation,  and  throw  much  light  on  the  commerce  of  the  period.  During 
the  French  war,  an  event  occurred  which  greatly  exasperated  Capt  Derby. 
With  the  proceeds  of  his  shipments  to  Gibraltar,  he  purchased  there  a 
French  prize,  of  three  hundred  tons,  and  gave  her  the  expressive  name  of 
Ranger.  Loading  this  ship  with  wine,  he  sent  her,  under  the  command 
of  Capt  George  Crowninshield,  to  the  West  India  Isles,  and  exchanging 
her  wine  for  sugars,  dispatched  her  on  a voyage  to  Legliom.  But  this 
flight  was  too  adventurous  for  an  humble  colonist ; the  Ranger  was  not 
destined  to  reach  her  port  She  had  proceeded  but  a few  miles,  before 
she  was  seized  by  four  English  privateers,  and  taken  to  Providence,  in  the 
Bahamas. 

Capt  Derby  met  the  exigency  with  spirit  After  taking  the  advice  of 
Hr.  I^att,  one  of  the  first  lawyere  of  the  State,  he  dispatched  his  son  John, 
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in  one  of  his  light  vessels  to  the  Bahamas,  with  funds  and  letter  of  credit 
He  addressed  letters  to  the  judge,  a native  of  Massachusetts ; but  the  ves- 
sel was  confiscated,  and  delivered  up  to  the  privateers.  The  owner  ap- 
pealed, and  filed  his  bonds,  to  prosecute  the  appeal  in  England. 

His  letters  to  his  counsel  and  correspondents  in  London  are  still  ex- 
tant In  these  he  writes  in  an  indignant  tone,  stating,  that  within  thr<M 
years,  no  less  than  two  hundred  sail  of  vessels  have  l^en  taken  to  Provi- 
dence, in  the  Bahamas ; that  none  have  escaped  condemnation,  except 
those  which  were  able  to  pay  more  than  the  captors ; that  the  judge  of 
of  the  Admiralty  Court,  Bradford,  and  the  governor,  Shirley,  who  went 
there  penniless,  had  gone  home  with  fortunes  of  £30,000;  that  hit 
ship  was  on  a lawful  voyage,  and  was  condemned  because  she  had 
no  register,  which,  being  a prize,  she  could  not  get  until  her  return  to 
England ; and  upon  the  pretence  that  she  designed  going  to  Salem,  when 
she  was  actually  on  her  way  to  Leghorn,  where  she  would  have  been  sold, 
with  her  cargo,  for  $70,000.  That  she  had  been  given  up  to  captors,  on 
a valuation  of  $1 7,000,  or  one-fourth  part  of  his  claim,  upon  bonds  signed 
by  bankrupts,  most  of  whom  had  left  the  island ; and  that  when  his  son 
had  apprized  the  judge  of  their  inability  to  pay,  he  told  him  it  was  none 
of  his  business.  He  assures  his  counsel  that  such  seizures  had  set  the 
country  on  fire,  and  would  be  taken  up  by  the  Province,  and  directs  him 
to  spare  no  pains  to  reverse  the  decree ; and,  if  he  deems  it  advisable,  to 
sue  the  bondsmen  and  the  owners  of  the  privateers,  and  the  governor 
and  judge  also ; and,  to  show  he  is  in  earnest,  he  sends  him  a draft  of 
sixty-three  pounds,  as  a retainer,  and  a letter  of  credit  on  his  bankers. 

Capt  Derby  sent  another  vessel  to  the  Bahamas,  to  serve  an  inhibition 
on  the  court,  and,  for  some  years,  pursued  his  appeal ; but  a colonist  at 
that  time  seldom  obtained  r^ress  in  the  Admiralty  Courts  of  England, 
and,  from  his  subsequent  letters,  in  which  he  refers  to  his  discouraging 
law  suits,  we  may  infer  that  he  was  forced  to  content  himself  with  a mod- 
erate insurance  for  the  loss  of  a voyage  which  would  have  doubled  his 
fortune.  The  injustice  of  England ; the  corruptions  of  her  courts ; the 
spoliations  made  upon  her  colonists,  and  the  check  given  to  their  rising 
commerce,  must  have  made  a deep  impression  on  Capt.  Derby  and  his  son. 
The  stories  of  his  wrongs  must  have  been  oft  repeated,  and  no  doubt  con- 
tributed to  that  indignant  feeling  which  animated  the  Eastern  seaports 
during  the  Revolution ; the  latent  causes  of  which  have  been  but  partially 
developed  by  histoiy. 

It  was  reserved  for  the  son  of  Capt.  Derby,  after  independence  was  se- 
cured, and  during  another  French  war,  to  make  the  Leghorn  voyage,  with 
results  more  brilliant  than  the  hopes  indulged  by  his  father;  and  it  was 
the  fortune  of  his  grandsons,  the  Crowninshields,  the  sons  of  the  captain 
of  the  Ranger,  to  adjust,  during  the  war  of  !81‘i,  the  money  account  with 
England,  with  long  arrears  of  interest,  in  their  armed  ship  America. 

But  losses  did  not  dishearten  Capt.  Derby.  After  ransoming  another 
vessel,  the  brig  Neptune,  from  the  French,  through  the  house  of  Gardo(jui 
& Co.,  of  Bilboa,  he  pursued  his  commerce  in  the  ship  Antelope,  the  bngs 
Neptune,  Earl  of  Derby,  and  schooner  Kate,  until  the  Revolutionary  war, 
and,  by  frugality  and  perseverance,  made  himself  independent. 

In  early  life  he  married  Mary  Hodges,  of  Salem,  who  became  the  mother 
of  eight  children.  The  race  from  which  she  sprung,  was  distinguished  for 
its  size.  An  anecdote  is  preserved  of  one  of  tnem,  a young  man,  six  feet 
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six  inches  in  height,  who  was  captured  by  a British  frigate.  When  asked 
if  he  was  not  remarkable  for  his  he'ght  at  home,  is  said  to  have  replied,' 
“lam  the  shortest  of  six  brothers  !*’  The  descendants  of  this  lady  have 
nearly  #11  of  them  preserved  this  peculiarity  of  the  race. 

Capt.  Richard  Derby  lived  through  the  war.  From  1 769  to  17 73,  he  was 
a member  of  the  General  Court ; in  1774,  1776,  and  1777,  a member  of  the 
Governor's  Council,  and,  in  1774  and  1775,  either  he  or  his  son  Richard, 
was  a delegate  to  the  Provincial  Congress. 

He  was  a sound  whig,  and  retained  his  courage  to  the  last ; for  Col. 
8wett,  in  his  narrative  of  the  march  of  Leslie  to  Salem,  published  a few 
years  since,  relates  that  Capt  Richard  Derby  was  the  owner  of  the  cannon 
which  Col.  Leslie  desired  to  seize.  Meeting  the  old  gentleman  at  some 

goint,  in  Salem,  he  demanded  the  surrender  of  his  cannon,  and  “ urged 
im  to  deliver  them  up  without  resistance.”  Derby’s  reply  was  as  sig- 
nificant as  that  of  the  old  Spartan.  “ Find  them,  if  you  can  1 take  them^ 
* if  you  can  I they  will  never  be  surrendered  !” 

^ The  courage  of  the  old  man,  who  defied  a regiment  under  arras,  and 
the  spirit  of  his  townsmen,  who  raised  their  draw-bridge,  and  sunk  their 
boats,  reserved  the  cannon. 

_ BjAe  returns  of  Col.  Mason,  Nov.  15th,  1775,  of  the  cannon  he  col- 
leccted  at  Salem  for  the  American  army,  it  appears  there  were  nineteen 
pieces,  eight  of  which  were  received  from  Capt.  Derby.  These  were  of 
inestimable  value  to  our  forces.  Capt.  Derby  married  a second  time ; 
lived  to  witness  the  independence  of  his  country,  and,  by  his  will,  proved 
in  1783,  he  left  an  ample  provision  to  his  widow,  and  divided  nearly 
$70,000  among  his  children.  A fine  picture  of  the  old  gentleman  remains 
in  a well  powdered  wig,  with  a spy-glass  in  his  hand,  and  a ship  in  the 
distance.  His  widow  lived  to  found  the  Derby  Academy,  at  Uingham ; 
his  eldest  son,  Richard,  was  an  ardent  patriot,  and  another  of  his  sons, 
John  Derby,  was  an  owner  of  the  ship  Columbia,  which,  on  her  second 
voyage,  discovered  the  Columbia  River.  Ilis  second  son,  Elias  Hasket, 
the  subject  of  this  memoir,  was  born  in  Salem  August  16th,  1739,  and  in 
early  life,  appears  to  have  kept  the  books,  and  conducted  the  correspond- 
ence of  his  father,  and  to  have  been  the  accountant  of  his  family.  At  an 
early  ago  he  married  a Crowninshield,  while  his  sister  married  a Crown- 
insbield  also ; thus  making  a double  connection  between  the  families. 

From  1760  to  1775,  he  not  only  took  charge  of  his  father’s  books, 
wharves,  and  other  property,  but  imbibing  the  spirit  of  his  father,  and  ac- 
quiring through  him  and  his  captains  a knowledge  of  commerce,  he  en- 
gaged extensively  in  the  trade  to  the  English  and  French  islands.  At  the 
commencement  of  the  war,  he  was  the  owner  of  no  less  than  ieven  sail  of 
vessels,  in  the  trade  of  the  West  Indies,  varying  from  sixty  to  one  hundred 
tons,  and  by  frugality  and  industry  had  acquired  a pro|)erty  of  ^50,000. 

At  this  period,  most  of  the  rich  men  of  Massachusetts  clung  to  the 
mother  country,  but  none  of  the  Derby  name  followed  their  example,  and 
the  subject  of  our  memoir  espoused  the  cause  of  the  colonies.  A period 
had  arrived  adverse  to  commerce.  The  colonists  possessed  neither  navy- 
pards  or  navies,  when  entering  into  the  conflict  with  Great  Britain,  defy- 
ing the  great  naval  power  of  the  world,  aad  their  merchantmen  were  soon, 
swept  from  the  ocean. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  war,  nearly  all  Mr.  Derby’s  vessels  were 
lit  sea,  or  at  the  Islands.  He  had  persevered  in  his  peaceful  pui-suits  to 
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tbe  last,  and  some  of  his  last  shi|»n^ts  had  realized  lai^  profits#  Sn^, 
coffee,  and  foreign  goods,  had  risen  in  valoe  at  home,  but  the  question 
was,  how  to  bring  his  property  to  Massachusetts, 

His  first  effort  was  signally  unfortunate,  as  appears  by  a letter  of  Dec. 
18th,  1783,  by  which  he  endeavors,  without  success,  to  obtain  redress  in 
England  He  writes  as  follows : — 

The  most  of  my  trade,  before  the  war,  was  to  Jamaica,  at  which  time  I had 
three  vessels  there,  one  of  them,  namely,  the  Jamaica  Pa^et,  Capt.  Inra^l, 
took  out  papers  in  the  name  of  Mr.  Gray,  of  the  north  side  of  Janwca,  and  sailed 
for  home.  On  his  passage  to  Salem  he  was  taken  by  a British  cruiser,  and  carried 
into  Boston.  The  captain  who  took  him  deprived  him  of  all  his  papers,  and  kept 
them  until  the  trial  came  on,  when  the  bill  of  stores  was  missing  from  the  papei^ 
The  court  condemned  one  cask  of  rum,  and  one  cask  of  sugar,  for  want  of  the  bill 
of  stores,  but  acquitted  the  vessel  and  cargo.  Capt.  Ingersoll  could  not  get  leave 
to  sell  the  caigo.  He  applied,  from  time  to  time,  to  have  the  interest  delivered, 
and  could  not  succeed ; but  after  a time,  and  when  the  enemy  were  near  leaving 
Boston,  he  obtained  leave  to  sell  so  mu^  of  his  cargo  as  would  be  sufficient  to 
repair  his  vessel,  with  a view  to  leave  Boston  with  the  fleet,  which  he  was  desirous 
of  doin^  hoping  thus  to  save  the  interest.  When  the  fleet  aod  army  were 
leaving  Boston,  they  came  and  took  most  of  the  rum  on  board  the  transports ; the 
soldiers,  and  sailors,  and  others,  came  in  the  time  of  confusion,  and  cut  his  sails 
from  the  yards,  and  made  them  into  bags ; they  cut  the  hoops  fiem  the  hogsheads 
of  sugar,  and  took  most  of  it  away.  Not  being  satisfied  with  that,  the  day  they 

3nitt^  the  town,  they  came  and  cut  the  flists  from  tbe  wharf,  when  the  schooner 
rove  down  river,  and  went  ashore  on  one  of  the  islands,  aod  was  there  burned  by 
the  British,  by  which  I lost  better  than  £3,000  sterling.” 

After  this  capture,  another  vessel  of  Mr.  Derby’s,  tbe  schooner  Nancy, 
Capt  Hallet,  reached  Cape  Francois,  and  we  find  there  Capt.  Nathaniel 
Silsbee,  in  charge  of  three  of  his  vessels  and  cargoes.  Capt  Silsbee  was 
the  father  of  the  late  Nathaniel  Silsbee,  Senator  from  Massachusetts,  and 
appears  to  have  enjoyed  the  entire  confidence  of  Mr.  Derby. 

The  correspondence  between  them  is  still  extant  Mr.  Derby  writes  to 
him  under  date  of  February  13,  1776,  as  follows: — 

I advised  you  of  the  danger  of  coming  home  late  in  the  spring.  Taking  all 
affairs  into  consideration,  I must  conclude  it  not  safe  or  prudent  for  me  or  you  to 
venture  such  an  interest  on  this  coast  so  late  as  you  must,  provided  you  think  of 
coming.  If  this  letter  should  meet  you  at  the  Mole,  you  may  ship  me,  by  any 
vessels  bound  to  Cape  Ann,  Newbury,  Ipswich,  or  near  to  it,  some  cotton,  cocoa, 
sugar,  molasses,  duck,  cordage,  powder,  or  any  other  article  you  think  may  an- 
swer, as  I make  no  doubt  th^  any  goo^  will  make  100  per  cent  For  your  gov- 
ernmeut,  I have  sent  the  prices  here,  and  have  no  doubt  tney  will  be  mu^  hi^er , 
if  times  hold  as  they  are  at  present.  But  do  not  send  auy  indigo,  as  tlmt  b con- 
trary to  the  association,  but  any  foreign  goods  you  have  a right  to  bring.  I do 
not  at  this  time  mean  to  write  any  positive  orders,  as  affairs  may  alter  in  the 
qiring. 

There  are  many  difficulties  in  carmpg  on  business  at  thb  time,  I should 
be  sorry  to  hear  of  your  going  to  Hali&x,  or  of  your  doing  anything,  however 
small,  contrary  to  the  Amociaiion  of  the  Continent ; and  you  may  depend  upon 
it,  that  if  the  present  dispute  should  coutioue  the  next  summer,  that  there  will 
be  not  less  than  100  sail  of  privateers  out  from  the  continent,  a^  1 suppose  the 
interest  of  mine,  as  Jamaica  or  Halifax  property,  must  share  the  fate  of  other 
things,  if  taken.  But  may  the  Almighty  Dbposer  of  all  things  order  the  councib 
of  the  wicked  adminbtration  to  come  to  naught. 

Mr.  Derby  adds  a postsoript  by  Capt  Hallet,  in  which  he  says : — 

The  times  at  present  are  sncli,  I oaimot  detennine  what  will  be  for  the  best^ 
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and  moat  therefore  leave  it  wholly  to  you,  not  doubting  the  business  will  be  con- 
ducted with  care.  Should  so  large  a fleet  corae  on  this  coast  in  the  spring  as  is 
taUced  of,  I should  think  it  not  best  to  ship  so  much  to  the  Northward  or  other- 
wise ; but  it  is  now  said  that  commissioners  are  appointed  to  come  over  to  ac- 
commodate affairs,  but  I doubt  it  1 commit  you  to  the  Almighty's  protection, 
not  doubting  that  we  shall  once  more  carry  on  business  at  Salem  in  peace  and 
safety.  From  your  friend, 

ELIAS  BASKET  DERBY. 

Capt  Silsbee  writes  to  Mr.  Derby  in  reply,  from  St  Nicholas  Mole* 
March  17,  1776,  that  he  has  received  his  letter,  and  has  disposed  of  the 
principal  part  of  his  three  cargoes  to  good  advantage ; dispatched  Capt 
Hallet  on  bis  return ; shall  visit  Jamaica  to  learn  the  latest  news,  and 
govern  himself  accordingly;  that  he  shall  not  ship  the  principal  part  of 
the  property  until  he  can  do  so  with  safety,  and  after  loading  his  vessels, 
shall  leave  suflScient  to  load  a fourth,  and  concludes : — 

I have  sent  you,  per  Capt  Hallet  a gun  and  pair  of  pistols,  which  you  will 
please  accept  I bought  them  for  myself,  but  I think  you  stand  more  in  need  of 
them  than  1 do,  and  I send  them  to  you,  sir,  as  a present. 

N.  SILSBEE. 

Capt.  Silsbee  continued  in  the  service  of  Mr.  Derby  until  the  close  of 
the  war,  when  bis  health  failed  him,  and  Mr.  Derby  evinced  the  interest 
he  felt  in  the  family  by  intrusting  several  ships  to  his  son,  the  late  Sena- 
tor, who  made  a successful  voyage  to  the  East  Indies  before  he  attained 
his  majority.  The  elder  Capt.  Silsbee  exercised  his  best  judgment;  but 
so  vigilant  were  the  British  cruisers,  that  Mr.  Derby  lost  two  more  of  his 
vessels  oo  their  way  homeward. 

His  trade  was  ruineil,  and  bis  property  seriously  impaired.  The  war 
had  now  raged  for  nearly  a year,  and  thus  far  he  had  confined  himself  to 
the  peaceful  pursuits  of  commerce ; but  after  the  wanton  and  reckless  de- 
struction of  his  property,  and  the  captgre  of  two  more  of  his  vessels,  it 
became  appaient  that  he  must  either  abandon  the  seas,  which  both  he 
and  his  forefathers  had  followed  for  half  a century,  or  meet  force  with 
force.  Boston  and  New  York  had  been  occupied  and  nearly  ruined  by 
the  enemy.  Newport,  Philadelphia,  Savannah,  and  Charleston  soon 
shared  their  fate ; and  the  main  reliance  of  the  country  to  preserve  its 
intercourse  with  Europe  and  for  supplies  of  arms  and  military  store.s,  was 
on  the  shipping  of  Salem  and  a cluster  of  small  ports  around  it,  among 
which  Marblehead  and  Beverly  were  conspicuous. 

The  bloo<l  of  our  mariners  and  merchants  was  up ; they  were  indignant 
at  the  oppressive  course  of  the  government  of  Great  Britain — aware  that 
their  country,  almost  destitute  of  ships  of  war,  looked  to  them  for  service. 
Smarting  under  their  own  losses,  they  resolved,  with  one  accord,  to  meet 
Great  Britain  on  the  deep. 

Mr.  Derby  united  with  his  townsmen,  and  took  a prominent  part  in  the 
equipment  ^ at  least  158  armed  vessels,  fitted  out  from  Salem  during  the 
Revolution,  mounting  more  than  2,000  cannon,  and  manned  by  the  gal- 
lant seamen  of  Salem  and  the  contiguous  ports  of  Beverly  and  Marble- 
head. 

It  is  impossible  to  define  the  precise  part  taken  by  Mr.  Derby  in  the 
equipment  of  this  fleet ; but  Mr.  J.  P.  Felt,  the  antiauarian,  of  Salem, 
after  careful  examination  of  Mr.  Derby’s  papers  and  other  sources  of  in- 
formation, writes  to  the  author  of  this  memoir,  as  follows: — 
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It  Is  a very  difficult  thing  to  discriminate  as  to  the  privateers  in  which  Mr. 
Derby  was  concerned,  there  being  no  particular  account  of  them  ; it  is  to  scraps 
like  the  inclosed,  and  other  accounts  and  inferences,  that  I am  obli^  to  resort 
to  obtain  my  knowled^.  In  fact,  I feel  that  if  I were  to  conclude  that  whenever 
a privateer  was  to  be  built,  he  told  them — “ Qo  on  and  build  her  and  fit  her  out, 
^t  what  you  can  taken  up,  and  I will  take  what  remains,’* — that  I should  not  be 
far  from  correct. 

Thus  active  was  Mr.  Derby  in  creating  a volunteer  navy  which  was  al- 
most as  eifective  as  an  army  on  land,  humbling  the  pride  and  crippling 
the  resources  of  Great  Britain. 

One  of  the  first  armed  vessels  that  sailed  from  Salem  was  the  sloop 
Revenge,  one  of  Mr.  Derby’s  West  Indiaraen,  armed  with  10  guns.  She 
appears  to  have  taken,  on  her  first  cruise,  4 Jamaicamen,  laden  with  ?33 
hogsheads  of  sugar,  beside  other  cargo ; and  by  an  account  settled  with 
Miles  Greenwood,  of  Juno  24,  1777,  Mr.  Derby  appears  to  have  realized 
a fourth  part  of  the  proceeds.  There  were  other  ships  in  which  Mr.  Derby 
took  an  interest  which  were  equally  successful,  and  many  of  their  officers 
performed  exploits  which  rival  those  of  Paul  Jones  and  Decatur.  In 
one  of  his  letters,  he  requests  one  of  his  captains  to  bring  him  home 
from  Bilboa  “the  guns  left  there  during  the  war  by  Capt  Haraden;”  and 
a brief  sketch  of  his  achievements  will  give  some  idea  of  the  intrepid- 
ity of  the  men  who  commanded  our  privateers. 

One  of  the  bravest  ofidcers  and  best  seamen  who  sailed  from  Salem 
during  the  Revolution,  was  Capt  Jonathan  Haraden.  lie  was  bom  in 
Gloucester,  Massachusetts,  and  when  a boy  was  taken  to  Salem  by  the 
father  of  the  late  George  Cabot  Very  little  is  known  respecting  his  early 
life,  but  that  little  redounds  to  his  credit,  and  shows  that  he  was  not  apt 
to  shrink  from  his  duty  on  any  occasion.  Soon  after  hostilities  com- 
menced between  Great  Britain  and  her  colonies,  Massachusetts  built  two 
small  vessels,  each  of  14  guns,  for  Uie  protection  of  trade.  One  of  these, 
the  Tyrannicide,  was  placed  under  the  command  of  Capt.  Fisk,  afterward 
Gen.  Fisk,  of  Salem,  who  appointed  Mr.  Haraden  his  Lieutenant.  On  her 
first  cruise,  she  fell  in  with  a royal  cutter,  bound  from  Halifax  to  New 
York,  having  on  board,  besides  her  own  crew,  a number  of  picked  men 
destined  for  some  of  the  British  ships  of  war.  After  a short  contest,  in 
which  the  guns  of  the  Tyrannicide  did  great  execution,  the  cutter  was 
obliged  to  strike,  and  was  carried  in  triu  nph  into  Salem.  The  British 
officers  and  men  were  astonished  and  indignant  at  being  thus  captured  by 
a Yankee  sloop.  Lieut.  Haraden  afterward  rose  to  the  post  of  captain,  but 
soon  left  the  sloop  to  take  command  of  the  Pickering,  a Salem  ship  of 
180  tons,  carrying  14  six-pounders  and  a crew  of  45  men  and  boys.  In 
this  ship,  built  for  a cruiser,  but  commissioned  as  a letter  of  marque,  he 
sailed  from  Salem  in  the  spring  of  1780,  with  a cargo  of  sugar  for  Bilboa, 
then  a place  of  great  resort  for  American  privateers  and  prizes.  On  his 
passage,  May  29.  1780,  he  was  attacked  by  a British  cutter  of  20  guns, 
and  beat  her  off  after  a contest  of  1 hour  and  45  minutes. 

Upon  entering  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  he  fell  in  with  a British  privateer  of 
22  guns  and  (50  men.  Having  approached  her  in  the  night  unobserved, 
ho  run  alongside,  and  commanded  her  through  his  trumpet,  in  a voice 
of  thunder,  to  strike  to  an  American  frigate,  or  he  would  sink  her.  The 
privateer  struck  her  flag,  and  the  captain,  when  he  came  on  board  the 
Pickering,  was  mortified  to  find  he  had  submitted  to  such  inferior  force* 
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Hr.  John  Games,  of  Salem,  waa  put  in  charge  of  the  prize.  Both  vessels 
proceeded  towards  Bilboa,  and  as  they  approached  the  land,  they  met  a 
tail  coming  out,  which  the  captain  taken  in  the  prize  informed  Capt. 
Haraden  was  the  Achilles,  a privateer  from  London,  of  42  guns  and  140 
men,  and  added  that  he  knew  her  force,  as  he  had  cruised  in  company 
with  her  a few  days  before.  Capt.  Haraden  coolly  replied,  I shan’t  run 
from  her.  As  she  approached,  she  first  encountered  the  prize,  and  placed 
her  third  lieutenant  and  prize  crew  on  board  of  her ; she  then  made  sail 
for  her  captor,  who  was  prepared  to  receive  her.  Night  coming  on,  and 
Capt.  Haraden,  judging  from  her  movements  that  she  would  defer  her 
visit  until  morning,  turned  in  to  take  some  repose,  directing  the  watch  to 
call  him  in  case  the  foe  should  approach.  As  the  day  dawned,  June  4, 
1780,  the  Achilles  bore  down  upon  the  ship,  and  an  officer  went  imme- 
diately to  communicate  the  fact  to  Capt  Haraden,  and  found  him  in  a 
profound  sleep.  Upon  being  awaked,  he  calmly  rose,  went  on  deck,  as  if 
it  had  been  some  ordinary  occasion.  Finding  his  force  was  small  for  the 
work  to  be  done,  as  part  of  his  crew  were  in  the  prize,  he  offered  a large 
reward  to  bis  60  prisoners  for  10  volunteers.  A boatswain  and  9 men 
joined  him  and  took  their  station  with  the  crew,  thus  increasing  his 
strength  to  47  men  and  boys. 

He  then  went  round  to  see  that  everything  was  in  order,  assured  his 
men  that  although  the  Achilles  appeared  to  be  superior  in  force,  he  had 
no  doubt  tbev  would  beat  her  if  tney  were  firm  and  steady,  and  did  not 
throw  away  their  fire.  Take  particular  aim,”  said  he,  at  the  white 
boot  top.” 

The  Achilles  took  position  close  alongside  of  the  Pickering,  who  re- 
ceived her  with  a broadside,  followed  by  others  in  close  succession.  Al- 
though the  Pickering  appeared  little  larger  than  a long-boat  beside  her 
foe,  and  was  deep  in  the  water  from  the  weight  of  her  cargo,  yet  this  gave 
her  some  advantage,  for  nearly  all  of  her  shot  took  effect  near  the  water- 
line of  her  adversary.  The  Achilles,  on  the  contrary,  was  so  large  and 
so  high  above  the  water,  she  made  a good  target  for  her  foe,  and  many 
of  her  shot  passed  over  the  Pickering.  One  of  them,  however,  took  off 
the  head  of  the  volunteer  boatswain,  and  eight  of  her  crew  were  wounded. 
During  the  conffict,  Capt.  Haraden  showed  a courage  and  determination 
almost  superhuman.  Close  to  the  foe,  constantly  occupying  the  most  ex- 
posed position,  while  the  shot  fiew  around  him  like  hail,  he  was,  in  the 
language  of  one  present,  all  the  time  as  calm  and  steady  as  amid  a 
shower  of  snow-flakes.”  He  had  an  uncommonly  fine  crew  : they  caught 
the  spirit  of  their  commander,  and  did  their  duty  so  thoroughly,  that  the 
Achilles  found  she  must  either  run  or  sink.  She  at  length  sought  safety 
in  flight 

A broadside  of  crow-bars,  fired  at  a particular  time,  is  said  to  have  had 
a prodigious  effect,  and  to  have  hurried  her  decision.  The  Pickering,  in 
her  turn,  gave  chase,  and  Capt  Haraden  offered  a large  reward  to  his 
gunner  if  he  would  carry  away  a spar,  but  fortune  did  not  favor  him.  The 
Achilles  was  light,  and  having  a mainsail  as  large  as  a ship  of  the  line, 
outsailed  the  Pickering  and  escaped,  after  a fight  of  2 hours  and  55  min- 
utes’ duration. 

The  pri:m  was  in  sight  during  the  action,  and  a conversation  took  place 
between  the  two  prize-masters,  which  is  worthy  of  record,  since  it  shows 
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the  confidence  which  Capt  Haraden^a  crew  had  in  his  prowess  and  good 
fortune. 

At  the  request  of  the  English  prize-m aster,  Mr.  Games  had  informed 
him  of  the  force  and  character  of  the  Pickering;  'but  when  he  saw  her 
engaging  the  Achilles,  he  thought  he  had  been  deceived,  and  inveighed 
bitterly  against  his  informant  Mr.  Games  assured  him  that  he  had  told 
the  truth,  and  added,  If  you  knew  Gapt  Haraden  as  well  as  I do,  yon 
would  not  be  surprised  at  this ; it  is  just  what  I expected,  and  I think  it 
not  impossible,  notwithstanding  the  disparity  of  force,  that  the  lugger  will 
at  least  be  beaten  off,  and  I shall  have  the  command  of  this  prize  again 
before  night and  so  it  actually  happened. 

The  Pickering  returned,  recaptured  her  prize,  and  carried  her  in  safety 
into  Bilboa. 

The  battle  was  fought  so  near  the  Spanish  coast,  that  an  immense  con- 
course of  spectators,  estimated  at  100,000,  assembled  along  the  shore,  in 
boats  and  on  the  hill-sides,  during  the  action ; and  before  the  Pickering 
and  her  prize  had  been  at  anchor  half  an  hour,  one  could  have  walked 
(says  an  eye-witness)  a mile  from  the  Pickering,  stepping  from  boat  to 
boat;  so  great  was  the  admiration  with  which  the  battle  and  victory  were 
witnessed  that  when  the  captain  landed,  he  was  surrounded  by  this  vast 
throng  of  strangers,  and  borne  in  triumph  into  the  city,  where  he  was  re- 
ceived with  public  honors  and  favors. 

On  another  passage  from  Salem  to  France,  the  Pickering  found  herself 
one  morning  at  daylight  in  close  proximity  to  an  English  ship  of  the  line, 
supposed  to  be  the  Foudroyant  She  was  in  full  pursuit,  and  gained 
rapidly  on  the  Pickering,  but  refrained  from  firing,  as  she  doubtless 
wished  to  take  her  without  injury.  It  was  soon  obvious  on  board  the 
Pickering,  that  she  must  be  captured  unless  she  increased  her  speed.  At 
this  juncture  Gapt.  Haraden  put  out  his  sweeps.  Upon  this,  the  ship 
fired  and  shot  away  the  blades  of  three  sweeps ; but  by  great  exertions 
the  crew  actually  pulled  away  from  the  Englishman,  and  reached  France 
in  safety.  There  she  obtain^  a cargo  of  ammunition,  and  returned  in 
safety  to  Salem,  where  her  cargo  was  much  wanted. 

The  Pickering  was  afterward  fitted  out,  under  the  same  gallant  com- 
mander, as  a privateer,  mounting  16  guns,  and  was  very  successful.  In 
one  of  her  cruises  she  came  up  with  three  armed  vessels  in  company,  bound 
from  Halifax  to  New  York;  they  formed  in  a line,  and  made  a formidable 
appearance.  Great  as  was  the  confidence  of  the  officers  and  crew  in  the 
bravery  and  judgment  of  their  captain,  they  evinced,  by  their  looks,  that 
they  thought  on  this  occasion  he  was  going  to  hazard  too  much,  upon 
which  he  told  them  he  had  no  doubt  whatever  that  if  they  would  do  their 
duty,  be  would  (quickly  capture  the  three  vessels ; and  this  he  did  with 
great  ease  by  going  alongside  of  each  of  them,  one  after  the  other. 

The  first  was  a sloop,  mounting  12  guns;  the  second,  a brig  of  14; 
and  the  third,  a ship  of  16  guns. 

On  another  occasion,  while  cruising  near  Bermuda,  he  was  greatly  an- 
noyed by  two  sloops.  They  sailed  very  fast,  and  keeping  near  him  when- 
ever he  took  a prize,  would  retake  her.  But  Gapt.  Haraden  was  not  to 
be  foiled  in  this  manner.  He  concluded  to  leave  them  by  night ; and 
when  out  of  sight,  sent  down  his  foretopgallant-yard  and  mast,  and  other- 
wise disguised  his  vessel.  He  soon  after  fell  in  with  them  again ; they 
were  soon  in  pursuit,  and  he  put  out  drags.  One  overtook  him,  and 
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when  80  near  as  to  prevent  escape,  he  opened  his  guns  upon  her,  and 
soon  captured  her.  Then,  placing  the  English  flag  over  the  American  on 
the  Pickering,  the  sloop,  with  the  English  ensign  Hying,  bore  down  upon 
her  consort,  and  captured  her  also. 

On  his  return  home  from  one  of  these  cruises,  he  fell  in  with  a North 
Carolina  schooner,  which  had  been  out  to  the  Islands  with  a cargo  of 
lumber,  and  was  returning  home  with  the  small  proceeds.  She  had  been 
just  before  stopped  by  an  English  letter  of  inurque,  which  in  a piratical 
manner  had  robbed  her  of  her  qua<lrant,  compass,  and  stores,  unrove  some 
of  her  rigging,  and  then  left  her  to  her  fate.  Capt.  Haraden  found  her 
in  this  deplorable  condition,  supplied  her  necessities,  and  sent  her  home. 
Having  learned  the  course  taken  by  the  letter  of  marque,  he  went  in  pur- 
suit, overtook  and  captured  her,  and,  after  giving  her  captain  a stem  re- 
buke for  his  piratical  conduct,  he  gave  his  own  crew  permission  to  make 
reprisals.  He  then  allowed  the  letter  of  marque  to  continue  her  voyage. 
Imbued  with  that  humanity  which  characterizes  our  seamen,  be  would 
not,  even  under  these  circumstances,  sink  or  destroy  a ship  worthless  as  a 
prize,  and  thus  ruin  a brother  sailor. 

Otf  the  Capes  of  the  Delaware,  he  fell  in  with  an  English  brig  of  war 
of  equal  or  superior  force,  which  struck  to  him  almost  immediately.  The 
particular  circumstances  of  this  extraordinary  atfair  were  thus  related  by 
Capt.  Haraden : — 

He  had  a favorite  boy  on  board  his  ship,  whom  he  had  at  his  request 
sent  on  board  one  of  his  prizes,  that  he  might  return  to  his  home.  The 
British  brig  had  captured  the  prize,  and  had  the  boy  on  board.  On  the 
approach  of  the  Pickering,  this  boy  recognized  her,  was  very  much  elated, 
and  gave  such  proofs  of  his  joy  as  were  natural  upon  such  an  occasion. 
On  being  asked  what  was  the  cause  of  his  exultation,  he  replied:  “That 
is  my  master,  and  I shall  soon  be  with  him.'’ 

“Your  master?”  said  they;  “and  who  is  he?” 

“ Why,  Capt.  Haraden,”  said  the  boy.  “ Did  you  never  hear  of  himt 
He  takes  everything  he  goes  alongside  of — he  will  soon  have  you.” 

The  news  soon  dew  to  the  captain’s  ears;  the  boy  was  sent  for,  and 
upon  inquiry,  gave  the  same  account.  In  tlie  meantime,  the  Pickering 
was  coming  up,  and  soon  run  close  alongside  of  the  English  vessel,  to  lee- 
ward, so  that  the  deck  of  the  latter  was  completely  exposed  to  the  fire  of 
the  former.  Capt.  Haraden  then  said,  calmly,  “ Haul  down  your  colors,  or  I 
will  fire  into  you.”  With  a mere  show  of  resistance,  the  colors  were  struck, 
and,  the  wind  and  tide  being  favorable,  the  shi[)  and  her  prize  in  ten 
or  twelve  hours  anchored  in  Philadelphia,  'fhe  extraordinary  courage  of 
Capt.  Haraden,  and  his  power  of  imparling  it  to  his  men,  had  given  him 
“ a name  of  terror  on  the  oceati.” 

In  one  of  the  last  cruises  of  this  gallant  officer  in  the  Pickering,  he  fell 
in  with  a King’s  mail  packet  from  one  of  the  West  India  isles,  homeward 
bound,  which  gave  him  a very  warm  recejition.  After  an  action  which 
lasted  four  glasses,  Capt.  Haraden  found  it  necessary  to  haul  off  and  re- 
pair damages.  Having  done  so,  lie  again  went  alongside  of  the  packet, 
with  all  the  powder  he  had  left  in  hiscaniKUi.  lie  dien  hailed  the  enemy, 
and  told  him  he  would  give  him  five  minutes  to  h aul  down  his  colors,  and 
if  they  were  not  down  at  the  expiration  uf  that  time,  he  would  sink  her. 
At  the  end  of  three  minutes  the  colors  came  down.  The  boat,  on  going 
alongside  the  prize,  found  the  blood  running  from  her  8cup]>er8,  while  the 
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d^k  appeared  more  like  the  floor  of  a slaughter-house  than  the  deck  of  a 
ship.  On  the  quarter  deck^  in  an  arm-chair,  sat  an  old  gentleman,  the 
governor  of  the  island  from  which  the  packet  came.  During  the  whole 
action  he  had  loaded  and  fired  a heavy  blunderbuss,  and  in  the  course  of 
the  battle  had  received  a ball  in  his  cheek,  which,  in  consequence  of  the 
loss  of  teeth,  had  passed  out  through  the  other  cheek,  without  giving  a 
mortal  wound. 

In  the  course  of  the  war,  Capt  Ilaraden  is  reported  to  have  taken 
1,000  cannon  from  the  English.  Towards  its  close,  he  carried  several 
prizes  into  St  Eustalia,  and  with  his  ship  and  prizes,  shared  the  fate  of 
the  island,  when  it  was  taken  in  1781  by  the  neet  of  Admiral  Rodney. 
One  of  the  prizes  thus  taken  was  a Boston  vessel,  which  had  been  cap- 
tured by  a llritish  ship  and  recaptured  by  the  Pickering.  The  owners  of 
this  vessel  sued  Capt  Haraden  for  damages,  for  having  carried  the  ship 
into  St  Eustatia  instead  of  sending  her  home  or  to  some  other  port  He 
was  compelled  to  pay  a large  amount;  and  as  his  owners,  after  the  loss  of 
their  ship  and  prizes,  were  not  ready  to  indemnify  him,  he  commenced  a 
suit  for  indemnity. 

Such  was  the  sympathy  for  Capt  Haraden,  that  when  the  case  came 
on,  the  court-house  was  fllled  with  spectators,  and  the  streets  of  Salem 
were  thronged.  The  verdict  was  in  hi^  favor,  and  when  it  was  known, 
the  people  in  the  streets  rent  the  air  with  their  acclamations.  While 
volunteers  upon  the  land,  who  rarely  met  a foe,  have  been  rewarded  by 
pensions  and  liberal  grants  of  land,  this  volunteer  upon  the  sea,  with  hu 
brave  associates,  who  rendered  tenfold  the  service  and  incurred  far  greater 
perils,  have  received  no  honors  and  no  rewards  from  government.  His 
grandchildren  in  Salem  still,  however,  treasure  up  a few  memorials  pre- 
sented to  him  by  the  owners  of  the  Pickering  and  the  Julius  Caesar,  in 
which  he  sailed  after  the  loss  of  the  Pickering — consisting  of  three  mas- 
sive pieces  of  silver  plate,  inscribed  with  the  name  of  the  invincible 
captain. 

Capt.  Haraden  was  in  his  person  tall  and  comely ; his  countenance  was 
placid,  and  his  manners  and  deportment  remarkably  mild.  His  discipline 
on  board  ship  was  excellent,  especially  in  time  of  action.  Yet  in  the  com- 
mon concerns  of  life  he  was  easy  almost  to  a fault.  So  great  was  the  con- 
fidence he  inspired,  that  if  he  but  looked  at  a sail  through  his  glass,  and 
then  told  the  helmsman  to  steer  for  her,  the  observation  went  round,  “If 
she  is  an  enemy,  she  is  ours  T’  His  great  characteristic  was  the  most  con- 
summate self-possession  on  all  occasions,  and  in  midst  of  perils,  in  which 
if  any  man  equaled,  none  ever  excelled  him.  His  officers  and  men  in- 
sisted he  was  more  calm  and  cool  amid  the  din  of  battle  than  at  any 
other  time ; and  the  more  deadly  the  strife,  the  more  imminent  the  peril, 
the  more  terriflc  the  scene,  the  more  perfect  his  self-command  and  serene 
intrepidity.  In  a word,  he  was  a hero. 

Capt.  Haraden  paid  the  debt  of  nature  at  Salem,  in  1803,  in  his  59th 
year.* 

If  his  country  has  not  yet  evinced  her  gp^titude  for  his  set^ices — ^if 


* In  compiling  this  brief  memoir  of  Cant.  Ilaraden,  I bare  made  liberal  use  of  a aketdi  pnbUahed 
by  CoL  Israel  Thorndike,  of  Beverly,  his  lieutenant;  of  an  oration,  by  Hon,  CL  W.  Upham,  of  Salem  ; 
of  a narrative,  by  Stephen  Ilaraden,  of  Salem,  his  nephew ; and  of  the  statementa  of  his  ahlpmatcfli, 
Bobert  Bowan  and  William  Prueser,  of  Salem,  and  Samuel  Newball,  of  Marblehead,  fUraiabed  mm 
by  Capt  J.  P.  Felt  They  are  undoubtedly  authenUe,  and  corroborate  each  other. 
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he  has  been  suffered  to  die  in  obscurity — posterity  will  yet  do  him 
justice. 

But  there  were  many  captains  of  private  armed  ships  in  the  war  of 
the  Revolution  who  have  left  behind  them  a brilliant  name.  Among 
them,  Salem  had  her  Fisk,  Haraden,  and  Gray ; Beverly,  her  Thorndike^ 
Tittle,  and  Woodbury ; Marblehead,  her  Mugfbrd,  Cole,  and  Tucker. 

A few  more  particulars  as  to  the  Salem  privateers  must  suffice  for  this 
memoir.  They  will  show  there  was  chivalry  in  the  private  service  as 
well  as  in  the  navy : — 

Abstract  cf  a letter  from  Capt,  Wm.  Chray,  late  Lieutenant  of  the  Privateer  Jack, 

of  12  guns  and  60  men,  Capt,  David  Hopes,  who  teas  captured  about  six  weeks 

since,  while  on  a cruise  from  this  port, 

Salui,  Jane  18, 178%. 

On  the  28th  May,  enusina  near  Halifax,  saw  a brig  standing  in  for  the  land ; 
at  7 p.  M.  discovers  her  to  have  a copper  bottom,  16  guns,  and  full  of  men ; at 
half  past  9 o’clock  she  came  alonff  side,  when  a close  action  commenced.  It  was 
our  misfortune  to  have  our  worthy  commander,  Capt  Ropes,  mortally  wounded 
the  first  broadside.  I was  slightly  wounded  at  the  same  time  in  my  right  hand 
and  head,  but  not  so  as  to  disable  me  from  duty.  The  action  was  maintained  on 
both  sides  close,  severe,  and  without  intermission  for  upwards  of  two  hours,  in 
which  time  we  had  seven  killed,  several  wounded,  and  several  abandoned  their 
Quarters.  Our  rignng  was  so  destroyed  that,  not  having  command  of  our  yards, 
me  Jack  fell  with  her  larboard  bow  foul  of  the  brig’s  starboard  quarter,  when 
the  enemy  made  an  attempt  to  board  us,  but  they  were  repulsed  by  a very  small 
number  con^red  with  them.  We  were  engaged  in  this  position  about  a quarter 
of  an  hour,  m which  time  I received  a wound  by  a bayonet  fixed  on  a musket, 
which  was  hove  with  such  force,  as  entering  my  thigh  close  to  the  bone,  entered 
the  carriage  of  a bow  gun,  where  1 was  fa^n^,  and  it  was  out  of  my  power  to 
get  clear  until  assisted  by  one  of  the  prize^masters.  We  then  fell  round  and 
came  with  our  broadsides  to  each  other,  when  we  resumed  the  action  with  powder 
and  balls,  but  our  match-rope,  excepting  some  which  was  unfit  for  use,  bmng  all 
expended,  and  being  to  leeward,  we  bore  away,  making  a running  fight.  The 
bnu,  being  far  superior  to  her  in  number  of  men,  was  able  to  ^t  soon  repaired, 
and  completely  r^y  to  renew  the  action.  She  had  oonstanUy  kept  up  a cnasing 
fire,  for  we  had  not  been  out  of  reach  of  her  musketry.  She  was  close  along 
aide  of  us  again,  with  50  picked  men  ready  for  boarding.  I therefore  called  Mr. 
Glover  and  the  rest  t<^ther,  and  found  we  had  but  ten  men  on  deck.  I had  been 
repeatedly  desired  to  strike ; but  I mentioned  the  suficrings  of  the  prison-ship, 
and  made  use  of  every  other  argument  in  my  power  for  continuing  the  engage- 
ment All  the  foreimers,  however,  deserted  their  quarters  every  opportunity. 
At  2 o’clock  p.  M.  I bad  the  inexpressible  mortification  to  deliver  up  the  vessel. 
I was  told,  on  inquiry,  that  we  were  taken  by  the  Observer,  a sloop- of- war  be- 
longing to  the  navy,  commanded  by  Capt  Grymes.  Bhe  was  formerly  the  Am- 
sterdam, and  owned  in  Boston  ; that  she  was  calculated  for  16  guns,  but  then  had 
but  12  on  board ; that  the  Blonde  frigate,  being  c ast  away  on  Seal  Island,  the 
captain,  officers,  and  men  had  been  taken  off  by  Capt.  Adanis,  in  a sloop  belong- 
ing to  Salem,  and  Capt.  Stoddart,  in  a schooner  ^longing  to  Boston,  and  by 
them  landed  on  the  main.  Most  of  the  officers  and  men  having  reached  Halifax, 
were  by  the  governor  sent  on  board  the  brig,  in  order  to  come  out  and  convoy  in 
the  captain  of  a frigate  who  was,  with  some  of  his  men,  coming  to  Hdifax  in  a 
shallop,  and  that  the  afternoon  b^re  the  action  he  and  some  others  were  taken 
on  bof^  the  brig,  which  increased  his  number  to  one  hundred  and  sevmity-three 
men. 

Capt.  Ropes  died  at  4 o’clock  p.  m.  on  the  day  we  were  taken,  after  making 
his  will  with  the  greatest  calmness  and  composure. 

Besides  Capt  Ropes,  were  killed  Nathaniel  Trask,  of  Beverly,  prize-master, 
and  James  Gregory,  of  Danvers,  quarter-master.  Enemy’s  loss  more  than  double. 
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Capt  Wm.  Gray  and  five  others,  who  were  taken  in  the  Jack  of  this  port,  ar- 
rived here  last  Tuesdav  on  parole  from  Halifax.  Capt.  Gray  wishes  it  to  be 

Eublished,  that  himself  and  other  persons  with  him,  in  the  hospital  at  Halifax, 
ave  been  treated  with  gr^t  kindness  and  humanity,  and  that  everv  attention 
was  paid  them  by  Dr.  Halliburton  and  the  subordinate  surgeons  of  the  hospital 
which  they  could  reasonably  expect  or  desire.  There  were  81  prisoners  remain- 
ing on  board  the  prison-ship  at  that  place. 


{From  ike  Nova  Scotia  Gazette^  June  11,  1782.) 

To  THE  Printer,  Sir  : — In  justice  to  humanity,  and  all  mv  officers  and  ship’s 
company  of  His  MajesW’s  ship  Blonde  by  the  commanders  of  the  American  pri- 
vate ships-of-war,  the  Lively,  Capt.  Adams,  and  the  Scammel,  Capt  Stoddart 
I have  tne  pleasure  to  inform  the  public  that  they  not  only  readily  received  us  on 
bbard  their  vessels,  and  carried  us  to  Cape  Bessue,  but  cheerfully  supplied  us  wiUi 
provisions  till  we  landed  at  Yarmouth,  when  on  releasing  all  my  prisoners  I Imd 
on  board,  (64  in  number,)  and  giving  them  a passport,  to  secure  them  from  our 
cruisers  in  Boston  Bay,  tney  generously  gave  me  the  same,  to  prevent  our  being 
made  prisoners  of  or  plunder^  by  any  of  their  privateers  we  might  chance  to 
meet  oiponr  passage  to  Halifax. 

For  the  relief  and  comfort  they  so  kindly  afforded  us  in  our  accumulated  su^- 
higs  and  distress,  I most  ardently  wish  and  hope  that  if  any  of  these  priyateers 
should  eyer  happen  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  our  ships-of-war,  that  they  will  treat 
^em  with  the  utmost  lenity,  and  f^iye  them  every  indulgence  in  their  power,  and 
not  look  on  them  (promiscuously)  in  the  light  of  other  American  prisoners.  Capt 
Admns  especially,  to  whom  I am  particularly  obli^,  as  will  be  seen  by  his  let- 
ter herewith  published.  My  earnest  thanks  are  also  due  to  Capt  Tuck,  of  the 
Blonde  prize-ship  Lion,  (letter-of-marque  of  Beyerly,)  and  all  his  officers  and 
men,  for  their  generous  and  indefati^ble  endeayors  to  Keep  the  ship  from  sinking, 
(night  and  day  at  the  pumps,)  till  all  but  one  got  out  of  her,  and  by  the  blessing 
of  God  sayed  our  lives. 

You  will  please  publish  this  in  your  next  paper,  and  insert  the  undermentioned 
copies  of  Capt.  Adams’s  letters  to  me  verbatim,  and  desire  Mr.  Home  will  do  the 
same  on  Friaay  next  which  will  oblige  your  humble  servant, 

EDWARD  THOBNBROUQH,  Ck)mmander  of  His  Miyjesty's  late  ship  Blonde. 

Hauvax  OABSumro  Tabd,  Jane  Sd,  1783. 

/ Ox  BOAED  Sloop  Lively,  opt  Seal  Islaxd,  Maj  18, 178a 

Sir  : — It  being  my  disposition  to  relieve  distress,  (more  especially  those  in  your 
situation.)  I have  sent  my  boat  to  your  assistance,  and  at  the  same  time  my  ves- 
sel is  at  your  service,  to  carry  you  to  the  main,  where  you  may  provide  yourself 
with  a vessel  to  take  your  ship’s  company  to  Halifax  or  elsewhere.  I should  be 
glad  you  would  come  on  board,  or  send  such  necessaries  as  you  may  want  for 
your  comfort,  and  believe  me  to  be  your  humble  servant,  and  friend  to  the  dis- 
tressed, 

DANIEL  ADAMS. 


Ox  BOABB  Sloop  Livxlt,  off  Seal  Dslaed,  Maj  18, 1788. 

Dear  Sir  ; — ^Your  generous  and  candid  behavior  towards  the  American  pris- 
oners you  had  on  boara  the  Blonde  does  yon  the  highest  honor,  and  although  1 
feel  the  most  poignant  distress  for  your  sufferings,  it  gives  me  signal  pleasure 
that  it  is  in  my  power  to  relieve  yon.  My  situation  is  so  critical  here  that  it 
would  not  be  consistent  with  mv  doty  to  go  out  of  the  vessel,  but  should  be  very 
glad  to  wait  on  you  on  board  the  Lively,  and  any  of  the  rest  of  the  genUemeo 
that  should  choose  to  take  a passage  to  the  main.  If  you  will  send  me  an  esti- 
mate of  what  provisions  jou  shall  want  for  the  remainder  of  the  ship’s  company 
on  tte  island,  it  shall  be  immediately  sent  on  shore. 

I am  your  humble  servant, 

DANIEL  ADAMS. 


To  Eowabo  Tbobhbbovob,  £■%. 
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In  Felt’s  Annals  of  Salem  will  be  found  a record  of  most  of  the  pri- 
vate armed  ships  equipped  in  Salem  during  the  war  of  the  Revolution, 
— a large  fleet  for  a town  containing  less  than  6,000  inhabitants.  When 
a Salem  captain  was  asked  by  an  Englishman  during  the  war — **  Where 
do  you  get  your  cannon  ?”  he  repliSi — “ We  cast  them and  when 
ask^  again — “ But  where  do  you  get  the  patterns !”  he  replied,  with  a 
significant  smile,  At  Saratoga.” 

The  armed  ships  of  Salem  intercepted  the  transport  and  supply  ships 
sent  from  England  and  Nova  Scotia  to  the  troops  in  Boston  and  New 
York.  They  resorted  to  the  French  islands  for  munitions  of  war,  and 
captured  the  ships  engaged  in  the  sugar  trade.  They  cruised  in  the  Bay 
of  Biscay,  English  and  Irish  Channels,  raised  the  rate  of  insurance  on 
British  ships  to  23  per  cent,  and  compelled  England  to  employ  most  »f 
her  navy  in  convoying  roerchantment ; and,  although  a large  number 
were  captured,  they  rarely  yielded  to  an  equal  force. 

LIST  OP  THE  PRIVATE  ARMED  SHIPS  FITTED  OUT  PROM  THE  PORT  OF  SALEM, 

MASSACHUSETTS,  DURING  THE  WAR  OP  THE  REVOLUTION,  VIZ.,  PROM*  MARCH, 

1776,  TO  MARCH,  1783. 

Guns.  Men.  Oana.  Men.  Gtms.  Meik 

Activeftf 14  SO  Essex*..,.. «....  20  ..  Hopefc 

Adventarefs  Exchange*^ Jacagc  ......... . 12  60 

A8trea*/m 20  SO  Experimeotf Jackall^ 

Auroraf Faiuef  .........  16  . . James* 

Banter 10  ..  Funn>f Jasoa*^ 16  100 

Beaver^ ........  10  ..  Favorite John* 

Belisariust Felicity f Jalins  C8esar*/m.  14  40 

Blackford^ 10  . . Flying  Fisbf c ...  10  4S  Jupiter*  

Black  Prince*. ..  18  ..  Fly| 10  ..  Junius  Brutus*e . 20  110 

Black  Snakeg.. . . 12  ..  Frank1in*e 18  100  Lark| 12  .. 

Brandy winef  ....  6 ..  Fortunefc 14  60  Languedock^c 

Bloodboundf . . . . 14  55  Foxf 14  45  Lemnfl^onf 8 ,. 

Brutns*c 20  100  Gen.  Gates^  ....  10  . . Linooinf 12  . . 

Bowdoing 8 ..  Gen.  Greenef  c . • 16  86  Lionf 16  .. 

Bunker  Hills Gen.  Lincolnf Uvely^e  ........  6 . . 

Catofc 14  55  Gen.  Putnan:(  ...  18  66  Lucyf c 

Chasef 10  ..  Grand  Turk*. .. . 22  110  Lome  le  Grand*.  18  100 

Chance^ Grey  hound  ^e. .. . 8 85  Macarouif 14  .. 

Centipf^e^ 6 . . Grimtif Mars* 

Creaturef 14  ..  Hammondl ... . . . 14  ..  Marq.  Lafayette*  ..  .. 

Certificate^^  . . . . 6 ..  Hammond ^ m.  .. . 10  ..  Maiyfc ..  .. 

Charm’g  Polly /m  c Hampdenfo 14  ,.  Modesty^ 8 .. 

Civil  Usage^. .. . 10  ..  Harl^uint 14  60  Monmouthfe.. . . . 12  .. 

CoDCordf  Harleqoin*c  ....  20  95  Montf^eryf o . . 14  60 

Congress*^ 20  180  Basket  A Johnfc.  ..  ..  Monungg. 8 .. 

Cyrus* .........  ..  ..  ^law k^. ........  ..  ..  klunroef ........  ..  .. 

Congress^ 8 ..  Haak’t A John*/iii  ..  ..  Neptunef 16  75 

Cutterf c 10  45  Harriett 14  . . New  Adventuree.  14  60 

Dart| Uazardf.... 0.  Cromwell*c  . . 16  100 

Delight^ 4 . . Hendrick:(c 18  100  Panther^  .......  14  50 

Dispatchf Howf 8 40  Patty*...... 

Di8wn*c. ..  ...  20  110  Heory*e Piekeriog*c. 16  45 

Don  Galvezf . . . . ..  ..  Henryk Pilgrim* 18  120 

Dolpbinf 6 25  Hind* Pbcenixf 

Baglefe 14  ..  Hyder  Allyc.. . . . ..  ..  Platof..,.  ....  8 .. 

The  marks  la  the  above  table  are  explained  as  follows:— The  star  (*)  Mgntflcs  ship;  dagger  (t) 
hrig;  douMe-dagger  (t)  aohooner ; aeotion  (|)  aloop;  tm  letter  of  marque ; and  e oaptnred. 
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6wu.Maii. 

GnaaMea. 

GnaaMaa. 

Polacref 

• . 

. . 

Romulnsf 

, , 

Speedwellf  c .... 

14 

55 

5»“Pfyt 

6 

. . 

Roverge 

14 

60 

8urp»i.et 

12 

60 

Poolet 

• • 

.. 

Salem  Pack*t*5iic 

, , 

, . 

TttoeBiMlig....'. 

10 

Poole* 

, , 

Sally* 

Tbomaii*c 

• • 

Porufl* 

, , 

. . ; Saucy  Jackc  .... 

, , 

, , 

Thom^e. 

. . 

Putoam^ 

• . 

. . 

St.  Jc^Ds  Pack'tfc 

• • 

. . 

Tbra»her4 

. . 

Rambleff 

14 

• • 

Scammelf ....... 

16 

40 

Tigert* 

10 

RacehorBe|e  . • • • 

10 

Scourge* - 

20 

no 

Trenim*  ...  — - . 

12 

HiinaMrt 

7 

• • 

20 

ftMtfffiinna 

s 

Baio0ow§ 

Sculpiul 

10 

Two  Brothersftf  . 

KattlMoakefe-. . 

20 

95 

SacliariMt 

, , 

Two  Broa*/m  c. . 

Raveo^e  

. . 

. . 

Shakr 

, , 

Venusf 

Reooveryf 

• • 

• . 

Simon  Foreater*^. 

, , 

Viper* 

Rcdowd* 

14 

• • 

SUrkg 

10 

Washingtoot  .... 

^volntioo*. .... 

. . 

• . 

Spring  BirdJ. ... 

• • 

Warrcnlc 

Revolt^ 

Spitfire|<; 

Wild  Gatfe. . . - - 

14 

75 

Rhode8*c 

20  no 

1 Sturdy  Beggarje. 

William  Annat 

Roebuck^ 

12 

.. 

, SwettJ ..... 

.. 

The  number  of  these  private  armed  ships,  exclusively  of  those  of  Bev- 
erly and  Marblehead,  was  158.  They  mounted  at  least  2,000  guns,  and 
carried,  on  an  average,  from  12  to  14  cannon. 

They  captured  at  least  445  vessels,  nine-tenths  of  which  reached  port 
in  safety.  At  least,  54  of  these  privateers  and  letters  of  marque  were 
captured,  and  many  were  lost  by  perils  of  the  sea.  The  crews  were  com- 
peted almost  entirely  of  Americans ; and  from  a letter  of  £.  H.  Derby  to 
the  Secretary  of  State,  in  which  he  mentions  that  more  than  100  men  bad 
signed  the  articles  of  the  Grand  Turk  within  three  days  after  the  notices 
were  posted,  we  may  infer  that  many  seamen  were  to  be  found  during 
the  war  who  enlist^  with  alacrity.  Several  thousand  men  were  fur- 
nished by  Salem,  many  of  whom,  captured  by  English  frigates,  lingered 
for  a long  time  in  the  Mill  Prison  and  Jersey  prison  ship. 

The  proceeds  of  the  prizes  were  equally  divided  between  the  owners  of 
the  ship  and  the  crews,  including  officers  of  the  vessels. 

Among  the  gallant  officers  who  commanded  the  armed  ships  of  Salem, 
were  John  Archer,  John  Brooks,  C.  Babbidge,  Daniel  Bigelow,  Johnson 
Briggs,  N.  Brown,  Nathaniel  Brookhouse,  Thomas  Benson,  John  Games, 
John  Cathcart,  Benjamin  Orowninshield,  Samuel  Crowell,  J.  Dollanson, 
John  Derby,  Benjamin  Dean,  E.  Emerson,  David  Felt,  John  Felt,  Simon 
Forester,  Wm.  Gray,  Jonathan  Haraden,  Daniel  Hawthorne,  Benjamin 
Hammond,  Gideon  Henfield,  S.  C.  Hobbs,  Samuel  Ingersoll,  John  Lee, 
John  Leach,  N.  Lamprel,  Stephen  Marcoll,  J.  B.  Millet,  Jonathan  Masem, 
J.  Murphy,  Jonathan  Neale,  Benjamin  Needham,  Gregory  Powers,  Joseph 
Pratt,  Wm.  Patterson,  Thomas  Perkins^  (the  principal  founder  of  the 
Salem  Marine  Society,)  Daniel  Rope^  David  Ropes,  John  Revel,  Joseph 
Robinson,  Daniel  Saunders,  Elias  Smith,  Israel  Thorndike,  J.  Tucker,  S. 
Tucker,  C.  Thompson,  John  Tittle,  Joseph  Waters,  C.  Woodbury,  Henry 
White,  and  Captains  Cook,  Jones,  Jewett,  and  Palfrey.  Many  of  these 
were  Idlled  or  wounded  during  the  war  of  the  Revolution.  Immediately 
after  the  battle  of  Lexington,  the  above  Capt.  John  Derby,  a brother  of 
Elias  Hasket,  in  a fast-sailing  ship  from  Salem,  carried  to  London  the  first 
news  of  that  engagement;  and  on  his  return,  July  18,  1775,  immediately 
waited  on  Gen.  Washington,  at  Cambridge,  with  an  account  of  the  ex- 
citement and  surprise  produced  in  England  by  the  intelligence. 

During  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  Massi^usetts  contributed  67,000 
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soldiers  to  the  armies  of  the  Union — ^more  than  were  supplied  by  any 
other  State.  But  she  has  never  had  justice  done  to  her  for  her  services  on 
the  ocean.  She  manned  most  of  the  frigates  and  ships  of  war  fitted  out 
by  government,  and  at  least  one-half  the  private  armed  ships  which  met 
the  **  queen  of  the  ocean  on  her  own  element,  and  successfully  disputed 
her  supremacy. 

At  least  0,000  seamen  must  have  sailed  during  the  war  from  Salem,  if 
we  allow  3 men  to  a cannon,  and  assuming  that  ratio  for  other  seaports, 
it  is  safe  to  assume  that  the  armed  ships  which  sailed  from  ail  the  ports 
of  the  State  in  the  seven  years’  contest,  bore  with  them  at  least  30,000 
men.  It  is  time  that  history  should  do  full  justice  to  the  efiforts  and  sac- 
rifices of  Massachusetts. 

Although  the  armed  ships  of  Salem  captured  many  vessels  from  the 
enemy,  her  losses  were  severe.  Her  fishing-smacks  and  merchantmen 
were  either  swept  from  the  sea  by  English  cruisers,  or  decayed  at  the 
piers ; and  during  the  last  year  of  the  war,  few  vessels  could  enter  or 
leave  the  port  without  encountering  the  fastest  frigates  of  the  British  navy. 
From  1771  to  1785,  the  tonnage  of  the  port  actually  declined,  and  did  not 
revive  until  the  opening  of  the  India  trade,  when  it  moved  onward  with 
astonishing  rapidity,  as  will  appear  from  the  subjoined  table : — 

TONNAGE  or  SALEM. 


1768 

Tonfl. 

7,S18 

1791 

Todbl 

9.081 

1771..^ 

9!228 

1800...... 

24,862 

1781 

1807 

48,670 

Arrivals  in  last  quarter  of  1607  include  17  from  Calcutta,  6 from 
Sumatra.  Duties  for  quarter,  $511,000. 

Shipping  owned  by  Hon.  William  Gray  in  1807,  at  Salem: — 15  ships, 
7 bar^  13  brigs,  and  1 schooner — or  one-fourth  the  total  tonnage  of  the 
port. 

From  1791  to  1800,  when  Mr.  Derby  owned  nearly  one-fourth  the 
tonnage,  the  annual  ratio  of  increase  was  close  upon  20  per  cent.  From 
1800  to  1807,  when  the  tonnage  culminated  immediately  before  the  em- 
bargo, the  ratio  of  growth  was  1 1 per  cent. 

The  disastrous  effects  of  the  embargo  and  war  were  subsequently  shown 
by  the  diminution  of  vessels  in  foreign  trade,  from  152  in  1807,  to  58 
in  1815. 

As  the  war  progressed,  Mr.  Derby  learned  to  appreciate  the  importanoe 
of  speed,  and  as  the  enemy  armed  their  large  ships  and  sent  out  many 
privateers  and  letters  of  marque,  he  established  ship-yards,  studied  hav^ 
architecture,  and  built  a class  of  vessels  vastly  superior  in  size  and  speed 
to  any  previously  launched  in  the  colonies,  and  able  to  cope  with  a British 
sloop-o^war.  He  did  not  materially  increase  his  fortune  during  the  war, 
although  he  took  many  prizes.  He  was  not  desirous  to  enrich  himself 
by  privateering,  and  gradually  converted  most  of  his  ships  into  letters  of 
marque ; but  he  found  himself  at  the  close  the  owner  of  four  ships — the 
Grand  Turk,  the  Astrea,  the  Light  Horse,  and  Hasket  <k  John,  of  three 
hundred  to  three  hundred  and  sixty  tons ; and  of  three  brigs — the  Henry, 
Cato,  and  Three  Sisters,  all  of  superior  model,  in  place  of  seven  slo<m 
and  schooners,  which  he  owned  at  the  commencement  of  the  war.  He 
had  held  his  own,  and  made  a fair  interest  on  his  capital  in  his  contest 
with  the  British. 
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He  had  been  suocesaful,  but  he  welcomed  the  peace  with  joy,  for  his 
tastes  were  pacific.  And  he  was  now  prepared,  by  the  speed  and  capacity 
of  bis  vessels,  to  meet  the  mercantile  fleet  of  England  in  fair  competi- 
tion on  the  ocean.  He  was  now  to  embark  on  new  paths  of  com- 
merce, untried  by  Americans,  and  the  courage  and  enterprise  be  bad  de- 
veloped during  the  war  impelled  him  onward.  His  ships  had  outgrown 
the  humble  trade  he  pursued  before  the  war.  They  were  no  longer 
adapted  to  a small  business,  or  the  slow  carrit^e  of  lumber,  live-stock, 
and  fish  to  the  West  Indies.  He  bad  began  to  look  for  new  fields  of  en- 
terprize,  and  his  first  step  was  to  the  north.  In  his  letter  of  June,  1784, 
to  Lane,  Son,  and  Frazer,  of  London,  he  apprizes  them  that — 

“ Capt  Buffington,  in  roy  bark,  the  Light  Horse,  sailed  the  15th  of  Jane  for 
St  Petersbnrg,  in  Russia.  This  vessel  and  her  cargo  of  sarars  cost  me  £8,000 
sterling,  and  as  the  voya^  is  new  to  ns  in  this  qua^r  of  the  world,  I wish  you 
to  make  me  £3,000  sterling  insurance.” 

Thus  was  opened  the  American  trade  to  St  Petersburg. 

For  a brief  interval  Mr.  Derby  sent  his  ships  to  transport  mules  from 
Spain  to  the  West  Indies  to  supply  the  deficiencies  caused  by  the  war ; to 
Virginia,  to  load  tobacco  and  nour  for  London ; to  Carolina,  to  take  rice 
for  France;  but  finding  these  routes  pre-occupied,  he  turned  his  eyes 
towards  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  the  Indies,  and  determined  to  meas 
ure  his  strength  against  the  incorporated  companies  of  France,  England, 
Holland,  and  Sweden,  which  then  monopolized  the  commerce  of  the  East. 

In  1781,  Mr.  Derby  had  built  at  the  South  Shore,  under  the  eye  of 
of  Thomas  Barstow,  a fast-sailing  ship  of  300  tops,  called  the  Grand 
Turk.  Her  armament  was  22  guns,  and  her  voyages  had  been  remarkably 
successful.  Of  her  first  cruise  no  record  remains,  but  on  her  second  cruise, 
under  Joseph  Pratt,  she  went  to  the  coast  of  Ireland,  and  there  captured 
the  ship  Mary,  from  Jamaica,  sugar  laden,  and  on  her  way  to  Bilboa  with 
her  prize,  took  the  brig  John  Grace,  and  carried  both  in  safety  to  Bilboa, 
where  the  net  sales  amounted  to  665,802.  After  refitting,  she  sailed  for 
the  West  Indies,  captured  several  prizes,  which  were  sent  into  the  French 
islands  and  condemned,  and  proceeds  remitted  to  Salem.  She  subsequently 
captured  the  ship  Pompey,  of  20  guns,  from  London,  which  sailed  after 
the  proclamaUon  of  peace  was  signed,  but  was  captured  before  it  took 
effect  in  the  lon^tudes  in  which  she  was  taken.  After  this  brilliant  suc- 
cess the  Grand  Turk  made  two  voyages  to  the  West  Indies.  In  Novem- 
ber, A.  D.  1784,  she  was  dispatched,  under  the  command  of  Capt.  Jona- 
than Ingersoll,  on  the  first  voyage  from  Salem  to  the  Cape  of  Go^  Hope. 
She  was  lying  at  Table  Bay  when  Major  Samuel  Shaw  arrived  there 
on  his  return  from  Canton,  and  in  his  memoir,  edited  by  the  Hon. 
Josiah  Quincy,  he  states  that  he  sent  his  boat  to  the  Grand  Turk  for  Capt. 
Ingersoll  to  come  on  board,  and  says  of  him : — 

His  object  was  to  sell  nun,  cheese,  salt  provisions,  chocolate,  loaf  sugar,  but- 
ter, &c.,  the  proceeds  of  which,  in  money,  with  a quantity  of  ginseng,  and  some 
eara  brought  with  him,  he  intended  to  invest  in  Bohea  tea ; but  as  the  ships 
bound  to  Europe  are  not  allowed  to  break  bulk  on  the  way,  he  was  disappoints 
in  nis  expectations  of  procuring  that  article,  and  sold  his  ginseng  for  two-thirds 
of  a Spanish  dollar  a ^und,  which  is  20  per  cent  better  than  the  silver  money  of 
the  Cape.  He  intended  remaining  a short  time  to  purchase  fine  teas  in  the  pri- 
vate tnule,  allowed  the  officers  on  board  India  ships,  and  then  to  sail  to  the  coast 
of  Guinea,  to  dispose  of  his  rum,  &c.,  for  ivory  and  gold  dust,  thence,  without 
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Idnog  a Bugle  dare,  to  proceed  to  the  Weet  lodi^  and  pnrdiaee  eogar  and  eoh> 
with  wh^  he  woula  return  to  Salem.  Notwithstaaaing  the  disappointment 
in  the  principal  object  of  the  voyage,  and  the  consequent  determination  to  go  to 
the  coast  of  Gninea,  his  resolution  not  to  endeavor  to  retrieve  it  by  purchasing 
slaves,  did  the  captain  great  honor,  and  reflected  equal  credit  upon  his  owner, 
who,  he  assured  me,  would  rather  sink  the  whole  capital  employed  than  directly 
or  indirectly  be  concerned  in  so  infamous  a trade.” 

These  views  of  a Massachusetts  merchant  and  master,  at  a moment 
whan  the  slave  trade  was  permitted  by  the  laws,  and  this  resolution  of 
Capt.  Ingersoll  to  sail  in  ballast  from  the  coast  of  Africa  to  the  great 
slave  mart  of  the  West,  are  peculiarly  interesting  at  the  present  moment, 
when  the  topic  of  the  slave  trade  is  again  started  at  the  South. 

The  Grand  Turk  sold  her  rum  to  an  Fnglish  East  Indiaman,  and  deliv- 
ered it  at  St.  Helena.  She  returned  in  1785,  via  the  West  Indies,  and 
her  sales  proved  sufficient  to  load  two  ships  for  home  with  Grenada  rum. 
Capt  Ingersoll  sent  the  ship  to  Salem,  and  returned  with  his  shipment  in 
the  Atlantic,  and  on  his  way  home  he  rescued  the  master  and  mate  of  the 
English  schooner  Amify,  whose  crew  had  mutinied,  and  set  their  officers 
adnft  in  a boat  After  their  arrival  in  Salem,  Capt  Duncanson,  of  the 
Amity,  was  sitting  one  day  with  Mr.  Derby  in  his  counting-room,  and 
while  using  his  spy-glass,  he  espied  his  own  vessel  in  the  offing.  Mr. 
Derby  promptly  manned  one  of  his  brigs,  put  two  pieces  of  cannon  on 
•board  of  her,  and  taking  with  him  the  English  captain,  boarded  and  re- 
captured the  Amity. 

Mr.  Derby  was  a man  of  action,  rather  than  of  words,  and  when  he  re- 
TOrted  the  facts  to  the  Governor,  he  concluded  his  laconic  letter  of  six 
lines  in  these  terms : — *‘The  prisoners  remain  at  your  Excellency’s  dis^ 
posaL” 

When  the  letter  was  printed,  some  one  criticised  it  as  not  properly  ad- 
dressed to  ” His  Excellency but  Mr.  Derby  replied  the  address  was  there 
—they  would  And  it  in  the  conclusion. 

Another,  anecdote  of  Mr.  Derby  at  this  period  of  his  life,  of  a different 
character,  may  not  be  out  of  place.  He  was  cheated  by  a merchant  to 
whom  he  had  sold  some  merchandise.  When  the  loss  was  ascertained, 
he  called  his  clerks  around  him,  and  charged  them  not  to  trust  a man 
a^in  who  wore  nankeen  small-clothes  in  mid-winter;  *^For  if  he  cheats 
himself,  you  may  expect  he  will  cheat  you.”  A few  weeks  afterwards,, 
one  of  the  first  merchants  of  Boston  drove  down  to  Salem,  while  Mr. 
Derby  was  absent,  to  buy  an  invoice  of  goods ; but  the  clerks,  observing 
his  dress,  and  taking  Mr.  Derby  at  bis  word,  refused  to  trust  him ; and  he 
returned  without  his  merchandise.  His  anger  was  appeased  when  he  dis- 
covered what  part  of  his  costume  had  destroyed  his  credit. 

On  another  occasion,  Mr.  Derby  sold  a country  clergyman  a piece  of 
broadcloth  on  credit,  and  after  two  or  three  years  he  sent  his  clerks  sev^ 
eral  times  for  the  pay,  but  they  returned  empty-handed.  Mr.  Derby  told 
^m  they  did  not  understand  their  business,  and  added,  Let  me  see  him 
if  he  ever  comes  here  again,  and  I will  show  you  what  can  be  done.”  The 
clergyman  came,  the  cferks  ushered  him  into  the  inner  room,  and  awaited 
the  result  They  were  not  a little  amused  to  see  him  walk  out  after  an 
hour’s  conversation  with  Mr.  Derbv*  without  squaring  the  amount,  with 
another  piece  of  broadcloth  under  his  arm. 

Although  the  voyage  of  the  Grand  Turk  to  the  Cape  did  not  realize  all 
Ihe  hopes  of  Mr.  Derby,  the  provisions,  ginseng,  and  other  articles  gave  g 
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ftiir  profit.  He  had  learned,  too,  the  wants  and  prices  of  the  Indian  mar- 
ket. His  eldest  son,  Elias  Basket,  had  also  left  college,  landed  from  one 
of  his  ships  in  Scotland,  visited  London,  Paris,  and  L’Orient,  in  France ; 
learned  the  French  language,  and  gained  some  insight  into  the  English 
and  French  trade  to  the  Indies.  Thus  encouraged,  Mr.  Derby,  December 
6,  1785,  dispatched  the  Grand  Turk,  under  the  command  of  Capt.  Eben- 
ezer  West,  on  the  first  voyage  for  New  England  to  the  Isle  of  France, 
India,  and  China. 

The  Grand  Turk  reached  home  with  a cargo  of  tea,  silks,  and  nankeens, 
in  June,  1787 ; and  the  letters  from  her  officers  had  been  so  satisfactonr, 
that  before  her  arrival  at  Salem,  Mr.  Derby  dispatched  the  bark  Light 
Horse,  and  brigantine  Three  Sisters,  for  the  East,  and  was  largely  em- 
barked in  the  l^t  India  trade. 

In  December,  1 787,  Mr.  Derby  again  dispatched  his  ship  Grand  Turk 
on  a voyage  to  the  Isle  of  France,  under  the  charge  of  his  son,  Elias 
Basket,  with  a promise  that  he  would  send  the  ship  Juno  in  a few  weeks 
afterward  to  his  consignment  The  Juno  foundered  at  sea,  and  proved  a 
total  loss,  without  insurance.  The  Grand  Turk,  however,  was  sold,  with 
her  cargo,  at  a great  profit,  by  his  son,  who  remained  a year  in  the  Isle  of 
France,  until  relieved  by  the  ship  Atlantic,  dispatched  after  the  loss  of  the 
Juno,  when  he  proceeded  to  Surat,  Bombay,  and  Calcutta,  and  first  dis- 
play^ our  ensign  at  those  ports. 

Elias  Basket,  Jr.,  remained  three  years  in  India,  and  there  formed  an 
extensive  mercantile  acquaintance,  and  laid  the  foundations  of  the  exten- 
sive trade  subsequently  developed  by  his  father.  August,  1788,  he  pur- 
chased at  the  Isle  of  France,  from  the  proceeds  of  bis  cargo,  the  ship 
Peggy  and  brigantine  Sultana,  and  sent  them  to  Bombay  for  cotton.  The 
Peggy  returned  to  Salem,  where  she  arrived  June  21,  1789,  with  the  first 
cargo  of  Bombay  cotton.  In  1789  he  dispatched  the  Sultana  to  Madras, 
and  loaded  the  Light  Horse  and  Atlantic  at  Bombay,  with  cotton  for 
China.  After  visiting  Surat,  Bombay,  Madras,  and  Calcutta,  he  sent  the 
Peggy  to  Pegu.  She  was  impressed  by  the  natives,  and  sent  with  troops 
to  Siam,  where  she  first  displayed  the  flag  of  America.  Returning  in  the 
brig  Henry,  in  January,  17^,  the  immediate  result  of  his  voyages  was 
found  to  be  a profit  of  nearly  $100,000.  He  soon  after  sent  a ship  on  the 
first  voyage  made  from  America  to  Mocha,  in  the  Red  Sea. 

During  the  years  1787  and  1788,  his  father  having  dispatched  the  Light 
Horse  and  other  vessels  to  the  Isle  of  France  and  India,  no  less  than  four 
of  Mr.  Derby’s  ships  found  their  way  to  Canton  in  1789,  viz.,  the  Atlantic, 
Three  Sisters,  Light  Horse,  and  Astrea.*  Of  these,  the  Astrea  was  one  of 
his  favorite  ships ; she  was  distinguished  for  speed,  having  in  one  voyage 
to  the  Baltic  made  the  run  in  11  days  from  Salem  to  the  coast  of  Ireland, 
and  she  was  rated  at  360  tons.  This  ship  first  appears  on  the  books  of 
Mr.  Derby  in  1783,  and  seems  to  have  been  a letter  of  marque  during  the 
last  year  of  the  war.  After  the  peace,  she  made  several  voyages  to  LK>n- 
don  and  the  Baltid,  and  continued  to  run  many  years  in  the  service  of 
Mr.  Derby. 

Early  in  1788,  Mr.  Derby  planned,  for  the  first  time,  a direct  voyage  to 
Batavia  and  Canton,  and  selected  the  Astrea  for  that  purpose ; but  in 
those  days  a Canton  voyage  was  a serious  undertaking,  and  as  six  months 
was  required  to  provide  the  specie,  ginseng,  and  other  cargo,  the  ship  was 

* The  AfttTM  WM  built  hj  Mr.  Derbr.  rad  mud*  btr  flxat  ptmife  m a Uttw  af  marsue,  ia  lT8i^ 
Is  Fmms  in  18  daji,  rad  ratanisd  In  If  dajn 
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sent  in  the  spring  up  the  Baltic  for  iron ; a schooner  was  sent  to  Madeira 
for  wine,  and  letters  were  addressed  to  Mr,  Derby’s  correspondents  at  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore  for  ginseng  and  specie.  The  Astrea, 
on  her  return,  met  with  stress  of  weather,  and  put  into  Newfoundland. 
This  detention  delayed  her  voyage  until  the  close  of  the  year.  Upon  her 
arrival  from  Russia,  Mr.  Derby  had  her  thoroughly  repaired,  and  then 
submitted  her  to  a survey  of  three  experienced  merchants,  who  reported 
her  to  be  in  fine  order  for  an  Indian  voyage. 

In  February,  1789,  he  dispatched  her  for  Canton  with  an  assorted 
cargo,  backed  up  by  shipments  of  specie  by  David  Sears,  Samuel  Park- 
man,  and  other  eminent  merchants. 

Her  manifest  gives  the  assortment  then  deemed  proper  for  such  a voy- 
age, with  a list  of  the  adventures  and  terms  of  shipment,  and  may  interest 
the  merchant  of  the  present  day : — 

ICANIFEST  OF  THE  CARGO  ON  BOARD  SHIP  ASTREA,  JAMES  MAGEE,  MASTER,  FROM 
SALEM,  FOR  BATAVIA  AND  CANTON. 

[S]  50  barrels  salmon. 

100  tons  in»n,  6,757  bars. 

[W]  89  pipes  Madeira  wine,  4,290  gallons. 

50  barrels  tar. 

ED  50  boxes  chocolate,  2,500  lbs. 

598  firkins  butter,  82,005  lbs. 

[SC]  846  b<ixe8  spermaceti  candles,  8,988^  lbs. 

[D]  168  bhds.  and  tierces  ginseng,  55,7 7 Ibe. 

[RJ  11  pipes  red  port  wine,  1,389  gallons. 

FJ  6 pipes  Teneriffe  wine,  721  gallons. 

24  hhds.  beer,  2 barrels  each. 

24  bbls.  beer,  40  gallons  each. 

115  tubs  steel. 

[B1  48  barrels  beef. 

PJ<&A  886  bbls.  common  flour. 


This  belongs  to  Tenney ’[ 

& Brown,  of  Newbury;  \ 

the  net  proceeds  you  are  o x m ) 

to  credit  E.  H.  D.’s  account  \ 9 kegs  enutt 

for  freight — the  other  | to  ' 

lay  out  on  account  of  T. 

K in  light  gooda. 


FD  2 boxes  women’s  shoes,  407  pair. 

[D]d  H hhds.  N.  E.  rum, ) ,^^2 

I hhd,  stores,  ) ® 

19  dozen  handkerchiefs. 

[F]  7 hhds.  codfish,  9 quintals  each,  68  quintals. 


This  belongs  to  Folger] 
Pope,  and^  after  deducting  I 
commissions,  the  net  pit)*  | 
ceeds  is  to  be  credited  to 
£.  H.  D.’b  account,  as  friend  I 
Derby  is^to  have  the  use  of  | 
the  money  for  freight.  J 


1 phaeton  and  harness  complete,  with  saddles,  bri- 
dles, Ac.,  cased  up. 

i 


Tliis  belongs  to  James'] 

Bott,  and  goes  on  the  same  V BED  J.  Bott,  1 box  saddlery, 
terms  as  Uie  above.  J 
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Oapt  Nathaoiel  West 
Jamet  J^l^. 

Eiekiel  H.  Derby. 


AJDTzinrumBs. 

ID  4 hbds.  giceeng.  1,998  Ibe. 

10  hairbbU  beef. 

1 box  ehoes,  94  pair. 

6 cases  Oeoeva. 

2 pipes  red  port  wine,  287  galls. 
9 finins  batter. 

NW  ( 15  boxes  spermaceti  candlesi 
EW  ] Ipi  - *“ 

(No.l 


pipe  Teoeriffe  wine,  118  galls. 
1 cask  ginseng,  274  Ibsi 


(ED  1 cask  ) 

•J  Nos.  I Ginseng,  310f. 

( 1A2  1 big  ) ^ 

Esekiel  H.  Derby  A Co.  DAO  1 cask  of  sifUnga  of  the  gioeeng,  188  Ibe. 

( [W]  810  dollars 

j 1 pipe  M^eim  wine.  1 10  gallons,  (marked  with 

BP 


George  Dodge. 
Benjamin  Pickmao,  Jr. 


Josiah  Shippey  A Oa— 
This  goes  one-fifth  for  frt 


( [8]  8 bo: 


marking  irons,  GD  near  the  bung.) 
2 pipes  Madeira  wine,  220  galls. 

boxes  containing  4J)00  dollam 
19  tierees  ginseng,  4,085  lbs. 


Josiah  Shippey  A Ca—  ( fW] 


This  goes  at  88i  per  cent  \ I 

for  freight,  I aid  ) 

[I7S 

Josiah  Shippey  A Co. — 

This  goes  one  fifth  for  frt  '\ 


No.  1 
A2 
No.  1 
a24 


John  Seaman.  This 
88k  par  cent  for  freight 

David  Sears, 
eoe-fifth  for  freight. 

David  Sears.  This 
88k  per  cent  for  freight 

Edmond  Seaman.  This  pq 
at  one-fifth  for  freight  and-  ^ . 
oommissiona  ^ 

P 

No.1 
a7 
SP 
No.  1 

a6 

EJ 
No. 
b5 

Na  1 


Samuel  Farkmao.  This 
at  one-fifth  for  freight  and 


Elesser  Johnson.  This  I No.  1 
at  one- fifth  for  freight  and-{  b5 
commissions'. 


I Na 

i 


16  tierces  ginseng,  8,547  lbs. 

2 boxes  containing  1,000  dollars. 
28  tierces  1 bbL  ginseng,  4,719  lbs. 

11  Ueroes  ginseng,  689  lbs. 

Boxes  containing  15,000  dollars, 
j-  16  casks  ginseng,  5Ji70  lbs. 

casks  ginseng,  4,798  Iba. 

200  Spanish  milled  dollars. 

2 tierces  ginseng,  480  lbs. 

7 hhds.  ginseng,  2,444  lbs. 

5 boxes  containing  5,000  doUara. 

5 casks  ginseng,  1 
I keg  Mmirie^  | 

7 bags  dollars,  4,000 
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1 pipe  Madeini  wne,  108  i^alb* 

1 pipe  port  wine,  182  gelle. 

James  Magee  250  lbs.  loaf  pugar. 

aod  4 cases  Geneva,  18  galls. 

Tliomas  H.  Perkioa  20  gallons  brandy. 

95  dozen  9 bottles  rappee  snufi^  1,449  lbs. 

652  lt».  manufactured  tobaoca 

Wm.  Oabot:  freight  and  ( W70  A box  containing  28  pieces  plate,  weight  266  os  . 
eommissioD  as  others  pay.  { 16  dwts.  12  gr. 

Oliver  Brewster ; at  9 ) . v ^ j h 

per  cent  freight  hoi^.  } ^ ‘*8  conUioIng  600  dolkre. 

Robert  Breech  ; at  26  1 

per  cent  Ibr  frei^t  and  >•  A bag  containing  200  dollars. 
commtMions.  ) 

( 4 bbls.  N.  E.  mm,  104^  galls. 

People— Adventures.  i 60  cases  Geneva,  226  gal& 

( 2 bbls.  snuflf^  260  lbs. 

Elias  H.  Derby ; to  be  ( 4 casks  ginseng,  965  lbs., ) 

disposed  ot  ( “ “ 80  Ibsi, ) 

It  will  be  noticed  that  many  of  the  shipments  by  merchants  paid  a 
large  freight,  and  that  it  was  the  custom  for  the  officers  and  children  of 
the  owner  to  take  an  interest  in  the  voyage.  The  cargo  of  the  Astrea 
was  intrusted  to  the  joint  care  of  Capt.  James  Magee  and  Thomas  Ilandy- 
side  Perkins.  The  last-named  gentleman  laid  the  foundation  of  his  for- 
tunes in  this  voyage,  by  establi^ing  a house  in  China,  and  for  many  years 
was  a leading  merchant  in  Boston,  and  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Boston 
Atheneum  and  Asylum  for  the  Blind.  His  memoir  has  already  appeared 
in  the  Merchants*  Magazine. 

The  following  letter  of  instructions  from  Mr.  Derby  in  this  voyage  is 
still  extant: — 

Balbm,  Febnizry,  1789. 

Ca^.  Jambs  Maobb,  Jb.,  Mb.  Thomas  H.  Pbbkxms: — 

Gents  : — The  ship  Astrea,  of  which  James  is  master,  and  Mr.  Thomas 

Perkins  is  supercargo,  being  ready  for  sea,  I do  advise  and  order  you  to  come  to 
sail,  and  make  the  best  of  your  way  for  Batavia,  and  on  your  arrival  there  yon 
will  diqxiee  of  such  a part  of  the  cargo  as  you  think  may  be  most  for  my  in- 
terest 

I thiuk  you  had  best  sell  a few  casks  of  the  most  ordinary  ginseng  if  you  can 
get  one  dollar  a pound  for  it  If  you  find  the  price  of  sugar  to  be  low,  you  will 
then  take  into  the  ship  as  much  of  the  best  white  kind  as  will  fioor  her,  and  fifty 
thousaDd  weight  of  coffee,  if  it  is  as  low  as  we  have  heard — part  of  which  you 
win  be  able  to  stow  between  the  beams  and  the  quintlings — fifteen  thousand 
of  saltpeter,  if  very  low,  some  nutmegs,  and  fifty  thousand  weight  of  pepper ; 
this  you  will  stow  in  the  fore  peak,  for  fear  of  its  injuring  the  teas.  The  sugar 
win  save  the  expense  of  any  stone  ballast,  and  it  wiU  midie  a floor  for  the  teas, 
Ac.,  at  Canton. 

At  Batavia  you  most,  if  possible,  fet  as  mncb  freight  for  Canton  as  will  pay 
half  or  more  of  your  charges ; that  ^ if  it  will  not  detain  yon  too  long,  as 
this  addition  of  height  it  will  exceedingly  help  the  voya^  You  most  endeavor 
to  be  the  first  ship  with  ginseng,  for  be  assured  you  will  do  better  alone  than  yoa 
will  if  there  are  three  or  four  ships  at  Canton  at  the  same  time  with  yon.  If 
Messrs.  Blanchard  A Webb  are  at  Batavia  in  the  brigantine  Three  Sisters,  and 
if  they  have  not  stock  sufficient  to  load  with  cofiee  and  su^r,  aod  if  it  is  low, 
aod  you  think  it  for  my  advantage,  then  I would  have  you  ship  me  some  coffee  or 
tngar  and  a few  nutm^s,  Ac.,  to  complete  his  loading ; if  bis  brigantine  can  be 
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sold  for  a large  price,  and  sugar  and  ooflbe,  kc,,  is  too  dear  to  make  any  lam 
freight,  in  that  case  it  possibly  may  be  for  my  interest  to  have  her  sold,  and  for 
them  to  take  passa^  with  yon  to  Canton  ; but  this  most  not  be  done  unless  you, 
Dr.  Blanchard,  and  Capt.  Wehb  shall  think  \i  greatly  for  my  interest ; or  possibly 
they  may  sell  their  brigantine  to  advantage,  and  find  some  Dutch  ship  that  would 
take  their  freight  to  St  Enstatia  or  Cura^oa,  so  as  to  make  it  very  advantageous. 
But  there  are  too  often  difficulties  attending  the  sale  of  ships  so  far  from  home ; 
it  therefore  must  be  well  thought  of  before  it  is  undertaken.  One  thing  1 have 
against  it  is,  that  1 shall  have  too  much  property  in  the  Astrea,  and  not  Know  it 
in  time  to  make  my  insurance,  which  ought  to  oe  taken  into  consideration.  On 
your  going  round  Uie  Cape  no  doubt  you  will  see  some  India  ships  bound  home ; 
you  will  put  letters  on  board  two  or  three  of  them  for  me,  acquainting  me  with 
the  situation  of  the  ship,  and  everything  you  think  I may  wish  to  know.  Capt. 
Magee  and  Mr.  Perkins  are  to  have  5 per  cent  commission  for  the  sales  of  the 
present  cargo,  and  2^  per  cent  on  the  cargo  home,  and  also  5 per  cent  on  the 
profit  made  on  goods  tnat  may  be  porchasS  at  Batavia  and  sold  at  Canton,  or 
in  any  other  similar  case  that  may  arise  on  the  voyage.  They  are  to  have  one- 
half  the  passage  money — the  other  half  belongs  to  the  ship.  The  privilege  of 
Capt.  Magee  is  5 per  cent  of  what  the  ship  carries  on  cargo  exclusive  of  adven- 
tures. The  property  of  Mr.  Perkins,  it  is  understood,  is  to  be  on  freight,  which 
is  to  be  paid  for  like  the  other  freighters.  It  is  orders  that  the  ships’  books  shall 
be  open  to  the  inspection  of  the  ma^s  and  doctor  of  the  ship,  so  that  they  may 
^ow  the  whole  business,  as  in  case  of  death  or  sickness  it  may  be  good  service 
in  the  voyage.  The  Philadelphia  beer  is  put  up  so  strong  that  it  wifi  not  be  ap- 
proved of  until  it  is  made  weaker ; yon  had  brat  try  some  of  it  first.  The  iron 
IS  Ei^lish  weij^ht ; you  will  remember  there  is  4 per  cent  that  yon  will  gain  if 
sold  Dutch  weight  As  the  ships  will  be  about  leaving  Batavia  at  the  time  you 
are  there ; if  so,  you  brat  barter  the  small  ginseng  for  something  those  ships  may 
have  on  board,  as  no  doubt  it  will  do  better  in  that  way  than  at  Canton.  You 
will  be  careful  not  to  break  any  acts  of  trade  while  you  are  out  on  the  voyage, 
to  lay  the  ship  and  cargo  liable  to  seizure,  for  my  insurance  will  not  make  it  go^ 
All  Height  out  and  home,  it  is  understood,  belongs  to  the  ship,  as  Cap!  Magee  is 
to  fill  his  privily  with  his  own  property.  Be  very  carefbl  of  the  expense  at- 
tending the  voyage,  for  I more  fear  tnat  than  anything  else,  and  remember  ^t 
one  dmlar  laid  out  while  absent  is  two  dollars  out  of  the  voyage.  Pi^  parUcu- 
lar  attention  to  the  quality  of  your  goods,  as  your  voyage  v^  much  depends  on 
your  attention  to  this.  You  will  not  forget  what  Mr.  Shippey  says  to  you  on 
that  head,  of  the  g^n  tea  and  nankeens.  Ton  are  not  to  pay  any  moneys  to 
the  crew  while  absent  from  home,  unless  in  a case  of  real  necessity,  and  then  th^ 
must  allow  an  advance  for  the  money.  Annexed  to  these  orders  you  have  a list 
of  such  a cargo  for  my  own  account  as  I at  present  think  may  do  brat  for  me. 
but  you  will  ^d  or  diminish  any  article  as  the  price  may  be. 

My  own  property  I suppose  will  take  the  room  of  600  chests,  and  your  freight 
that  you  alreaoy  engagea  will  take  the  room  of  about  500  cbc'sts,  and  then  I com- 
pute you  will  have  room  for  500  chests  more  on  freight,  to  make  up  the  1,50U 
which  you  think  the  ship  will  load  on  cargo.  You  roust,  at  Canton  or  Batavia, 
endeavor  to  fill  the  ship  with  light  freight,  and  provided  you  can  do  it  to  advan- 
tage, you  have  leave  to  put  my  property  into  more  valuable  goods,  so  as  to  take 
the  less  room ; but  this  must  not  be  done  unless  by  calculation  you  find  it  greatly 
for  my  interest.  And  I again  repeat  that  I would  have  the  doctor  and  Mr.  Bray 
made  acquainted  with  the  whole  business  of  the  voyage,  for  fear  of  accident,  as 
in  case  Mr.  Perkins  should  fail,  one  or  both  of  them  might  be  of  great  service  to 
the  voyage.  It  is  likewise  my  order  that  in  case  of  you  sickness,  that  you  write 
$ clause  at  the  foot  of  these  orders,  putting  the  command  of  the  ship  into  the 
person’s  hands  that  you  think  the  most  eqnd  to  it,  not  having  any  regard  to  the 
station  he  at  present  has  in  the  ship.  Among  the  silks,  you  will  ^t  me  one  or 
two  pieces  of  the  wide  nankeen  satin,  the  others  you  will  get  as  directed.  Get 
me  two  pots  of  twenty  pounds  each  of  race  ginger,  that  is  well  put  up;  and  lay 
out  for  my  account  fi^n  or  twenty  pounds  sterling  in  curiosities.  There  wiU 
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be  breakage  room  in  the  bOge  of  the  ship  that  nothing  dry  can  go  in ; therefoi^ 
in  the  crop  of  the  bilge  yon  will  pat  some  boxes  of  China,  such  as  are  made  suit- 
able  for  such  places,  and  filled  with  caps  and  sancers,  some  bowls,  and  anything 
of  the  kind  that  may  answer. 

As  to  the  sale  of  the  diip  Astrea,  it  will  not  do  to  think  of  it,  on  accoant  of 
the  freighters'  goods ; but  if  at  Batavia  or  Canton  you  can  agree  to  deliver  her 
the  next  season  for  $20,000  or  $25,000,  you  may  do  it,  the  danger  of  the  seas, 
Ac.,  excepted.  Attend  particularly  to  tlie  writings  for  this  contract  Provided 
that  you  wish  to  obtain  more  proper^  home  in  the  ship,  it  will  be  most  agreeable 
to  me  to  take  such  a part  of  tne  profit,  or  take  it  to  come  at  their  risk,  and  for 
me  to  have  all  above  40  per  cent  for  Hyson  tea  and  light  goods ; but  the  goods 
must  be  of  the  best  quality,  and  put  in  at  the  cash  value ; but  do  not  take  it  on 
my  risk  without  the  property  b insured  before  you  leave  Canton.  If  any  goods 
are  shipped  from  Canton  in  the  ship,  you  will  endeavor  to  get  me  the  consignment, 
as  it  may  serve  some  of  my  family  at  Boston.  It  is  understood  where  I have 
one-third  of  the  ginseng  for  the  freight  and  commissions,  as  mentioned  in  the 
agreement,  I am  to  allow  Magee  and  Perkins  the  commission  for  the  whole  sales 
out.  In  caw  Mr.  Blanchard  is  at  Batavia,  and  purchasing  coffee,  sugar,  and 
oth^  article,  if  he  can,  by  taking  those  articles,  pot  off  some  of  your  goods,  and 

five  you  this  money,  in  any  way  not  to  injmre  his  voyage,  then  1 would  have  him 
o it.  Provided  you,  by  information,  are  fully  convinced  that  you  can  make  a 
freight  from  Batavia  on  coffee,  sugar,  cotton,  rice,  or  anything  else,  and  you  can 
sell  my  ginseng  for  a dollar  a pound  this  weight,  then  I wish  to  have  a third  of 
my  quantity  sold,  but  not  for  less  ^ but  in  a barter  way  you  no  doubt  will  do 
bcUer. 

Capt  Magee  and  Mr.  Perkins,  although  I have  been  a little  particular  in  thesb 
orders,  I do  not  mean  them  as  positive,  and  you  have  leave  to  break  them  in  any 
part  where  you  by  calculation  think  it  for  my  interest,  excepting  your  breaking 
acts  of  trade,  which  I absolutely  forbid.  Not  having  to  add,  1 commit  you  to 
the  Almighty's  protection,  and  remain  you  friend  and  employer, 

ELIAS  BASKET  DEBBT. 

Saim,  ISth  Febnuuy,  1789. 

We  acknowledge  the  above  to  be  a true  copy  of  our  orders  this  day  received. 

JAMES  MAOEE. 

THOMAS  HAND.  PERKINS. 

The  Astrea  sailed  with  brilliant  prosp^ts,  but  American  ships  were  al- 
ready following  the  lead  of  the  Grand  Turk,  and  between  the  fall  of  1788 
and  1799,  no  less  than  fifteen  American  vessels  arrived  in  Canton. 

Mr.  Perkins  found  the  market  overstocked  with  ginseng,  and  sold  the 
large  invoices  of  Mr.  Derby  at  $20,000  less  than  the  prime  cost.  He 
found  there,  also,  three  other  ships  of  Mr.  Derby.  The  Light  Horse,  At- 
lantic, and  Three  Sisters,  influenced  by  temporary  high  prices  of  produce 
in  the  Isle  of  France  and  India,  had  come  on  to  China ; so  that  four  of 
bis  ships  were  lying  at  Canton  in  the  summer  of  1789. 

Pursuant  to  the  orders  of  Mr.  Derby,  two  of  these  ships  were  sold,  and 
the  proceeds  of  all  their  cargoes  were  shipped  in  the  Astrea  and  Light* 
Horse,  which  arrived  safely  in  Salem,  with  no  less  than  728,871  pounds 
of  tea  for  Mr.  Derby.  This  importation  was  unprecedented ; so  also  was 
the  entire  importation  of  the  same  year  into  toe  United  States,  viz. : — 
2,601,852  pounds  of  tea.  And  the  result  was  disheartening  to  the  mer- 
chants who  first  adventured  in  the  China  trade.  Down  to  this  period 
most  of  the  teas  had  come  at  high  prices  via  Sweden,  Holland,  England, 
and  France.  The  nation  was  exhausted  by  the  war,  and  less  than  a mil- 
lion of  pounds  sufiSced  for  the  consumption  of  a country  which  now  ab- 
sorbs forty  millions  of  pounds  annually,  in  addition  to  cocoa  and  coffee. 
Still  anotoer  event  had  occurred  during  the  voyage  to  dishearten  Mr. 
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Derby.  The  government  had  been  organized  under  the  oonstUudon  of 
1788,  and  an  unexpected  duty  been  imposed  on  teas,  which  amounted  to 
$25,000  on  the  invoices  of  Mr.  Derby.  This  duty  took  immediate  effect, 
without  any  exception  for  the  caries  on  the  way. 

Under  these  circumstances  Mr.  Derby  addressed  to  Congress  the  follow- 
ing memorial,  in  which,  and  the  letters  which  accompanied  it,  he  presenta 
the  oppressive  weight  of  the  duty,  and  shadows  forth  the  idea  of  tha 
present  warehousing  system  of  the  United  States: — 

To  the  Honorable  Senate  and  Honorable  House  of  Representatives  the  Untied 

Stales  of  America  in  Congress  assembled : — 

The  memorial  of  Elias  Hasket  Derby,  of  Salem,  in  the  commonwealth  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, merchant,  humbly  showetb — 

That  your  memorialist,  previous  to  the  fourth  day  of  March,  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  eighty-nine,  fitted  out  and  ordered  to  places 
beyond  the  Cane  of  Good  Hope  four  vessels,  ladened  with  cargoes  of  the  growth 
and  produce  of  this  country,  and  principally  the  property  of  your  memorialist,  to 
the  amount,  nearly,  of  all  his  stock  in  trade  ; tnat  only  one  of  those  vessels,  to 
wit,  the  Astrea,  was  ordered  and  designed  for  Canton  ; that  from  the  unexpected 
and  particular  circumstances  of  the  markets  at  the  Isle  of  France,  India,  and 
Batavia,  the  factors  of  two  of  his  said  vessels  thought  it  advisable,  and  did  sell 
them  and  their  cargoes,  and  meeting  with  his  two  other  vessels  in  those  seas,  put 
the  proceeds  thereof  on  board  of  them ; that  the  factor  of  the  ship,  the  Light 
Horse,  one  of  the  two  remaining  vessels,  being  ignorant  of  the  great  number  of 
vessels  which  had  sailed  from  the  Uuit^  States  for  Canton,  judged  it  most  for 
the  interest  of  your  memorialist  to  proceed  also  to  Canton,  there  to  load  with 
tea  and  return  home ; that  his  said  two  ships,  the  Astrea  and  Light  Horse,  have 
within  a few  days  past  returned  from  Canton  to  the  port  of  Salem  with  the  pro- 
ceeds of  their  own  cargoes,  the  other  two  vessels  and  their  cargoes,  principally 
in  teas. 

That  no  fewer  than  eleven  sail  of  vessels  have  been  at  Canton  the  last  season, 
taking  or  board  teas  and  other  Chinese  goods  designed  for  the  markets  of  the 
Unit^  States,  amounting  to  three  thousand  one  hundred  and  fifty  tons  of  ship- 
ping, a schedule  of  which  he  herewith  begs  leave  to  exhibit ; that  some  of  those 
vessels  have  already  arrived  in  the  United  States,  and  the  rest  are  daily  expected ; 
that  the  teas  which  will  be  imported  in  all  those  vessels  will,  on  the  most  accu- 
rate calculation,  be  more  than  sufficient  for  the  consumption  of  the  United  States 
for  three  years ; that  the  surplus  produce  of  these  teas  cannot  be  exported  to  for- 
eign markets  without  great  loss,  and  that  of  course  it  must  principally,  if  not  al- 
together, be  consumed  in  the  United  States. 

^at  from  the  badness  of  the  markets  to  which  he  originally  intended  his  pro- 
perty, and  not  from  any  plan,  nearly  aU  his  capital  at  this  time  consists  of  teas, 
and  that  in  consequence  of  the  impost  law,  made  since  his  property  left  the  United 
States,  he  shall  be  obliged  within  six  months  to  raise  a vei^  large  sum  of  money  to 
discharge  his  bonds  given  to  secure  the  payment  of  the  duties ; that  no  propo^ 
now  remains  by  him  from  whence  to  raise  the  sums  necessary  therefor,  unless  it 
is  teas,  which,  from  the  great  abundance  at  market,  cannot  be  used  without  a 
sacrifice  is  made  of  them ; his  situation  is  peculiarly  distressing,  requiring  him  to 
sell  his  property  at  so  low  a price  as  to  make  him,  in  fact,  pay  the  duties  out  of 
his  own  pocket,  without  the  most  distant  prospect  of  ever  receiving  a cent  there- 
for, insteiul  of  his  becoming  the  collector,  and  advancing  them  to  govermnent,  for 
the  consumer,  or  to  suffer  nis  bonds  to  be  put  in  suit,  and  thereby  to  have  his 
credit  impair^,  and  lose  his  reputation  of  punctuality,  and  receive  but  temporary 
relief  with  the  loss  of  what  is  most  dear  to  him,  and  this  appears  to  him  the  ong 
choice  left,  and  whichever  step  he  takes,  it  will  be  a painful,  a really  painful  one 
to  him.  Under  this  melancholy  impression  he  flies  to  your  honors  for  aid  and  re- 
lief, and  from  you  it  is  that  be  expats  assistance  under  this  his  most  grievous 
burthen,  and  which  be  could  never  have  incurred  had  he  or  his  fketors  abroad 
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hate  kn^WD  ^ coold  have  foraeen  the  operation  of  the  impost  laws.  He  there- 
ft>re,  and  with  the  fhUest  confidence,  ap^Is  to  you,  the  guardians  of  the  liberty 
and  trade  of  the  citizens  of  this  rising  empire,  for  redress,  not  doubting  that  when 
the  amount  of  the  duties  of  impost  on  two  cargoes  of  tea,  the  great  scarcity  of 
specie,  and  the  difficulty  of  raismg  some  thousands  of  dollars  in  this  young  na- 
tion, almost  destitute  of  capital,  are  consider^,  your  wisdom  and  candor  wiu  de- 
tmnine  that  so  much  time  shall  be'nven  him  for  payment  of  the  duties,  and  such 
provision  be  made  for  him,  as  that  ue  consumers  of  that  article  shall  eventually 
pay  it,  and  not  that  he  shall  be  compelled  to  pay  it  within  the  time  limited  by 
taw,  thereby  throwing  into  the  han^  of  watchful  speculators  an  opportunity  of 
enriching  themselves,  and  rendering'  ^rour  memorialist  the  sole  sufferer. 

He  would  only  further  add  that  it  is  with  the  greatest  cheerfulness  that  he  ad- 
vances to  government  the  duties  required  by  law,  and  should  the  idea  be  thought 
not  unbecoming  and  improper,  would  suggest  that  he  would  not  hesitate  to  pay 
to  the  United  States  all  the  duties  on  his  teas  in  that  article,  at  a much  less  price 
than  it  would  have  sold  for  at  market,  at  the  time  when  the  impost  law  was  made. 

Your  memorialist  therefore  humbly  prays  your  honors  that  he  may  be  allowed 
to  pay  to  the  United  States  the  duties  on  his  cargoes  of  tea  as  he  from  time  to 
time  shall  sell  them,  and  no  sooner,  or  otherwise  grant  him  such  relief  as  in  your 
wisdom  shall  seem  best ; and  as  in  duty  bound  will  ever  pray. 

ELIAS  BASKET  DEBBT. 

Baum,  Jane  10, 179a 

The  petition  of  Mr.  Derby  presented  so  strong  a claim  that  it  was  im- 
mediately granted  Ample  time  was  allowed  him  for  the  disposal  of  his 
teas.  Importations  were  checked ; the  low  prices  stimulated  demand ; 
the  funding  of  the  debt  increased  the  means  of  the  merchants;  and  we 
may  infer,  from  the  energy  with  which  Mr.  Derby  embarked  in  the  trade 
to  India  in  1791,  that  his  means  were  not  impaired,  if  they  were  not  in- 
creased, by  his  tea  voyages. 

During  the  years  1789  and  1790,  while  the  subjects  of  the  duties  on 
foreign  merchandise  and  the  funding  of  the  State  and  National  debt  were 
under  discussion,  Mr.  Derby  carried  on  an  active  correspondence  with  his 
fnends,  the  Hon.  Benj.  Goodhue  and  Fisher  Ames,  members  of  Congress 
from  Massachusetts,  in  which  he  evinces  his  commercial  information. 
When  it  was  proposed  to  put  a duty  of  twelve  cents  on  Bohea  tea,  he 
pointed  out  the  oppressive  character  of  a tax  amounting  to  nearly  100 
per  cent  on  the  prime  cost,  and  the  injustice  that  would  be  thus  done  to 
merchants  who  had  embarked  in  voyages  to  China,  and  the  danger  of  il- 
licit importations.  He  suggested,  too,  the  importance  of  a system  of 
drawbacks  to  a commercial  nation. 

In  discussing  the  question  of  the  public  debt,  in  his  letter  of  February 
•3d,  1790,  to  the  Hon.  Benj.  Goodhue,  he  incidentally  remarks: — 

At  the  time  of  Lexington  battle  I loaned  to  government  a large  proportion  of 
of  the  supplies  for  the  army,  and  took  their  obligations  for  so  much  specie,  which 
obligations  I have  by  me,  and  should  think  such  debts  were  as  justly  due  me  as 
any  private  obligation  whatever.  To  have  the  foreign  debt  put  on  a better  foot- 
ing than  the  domestic  debt,  or  to  pot  the  interest  at  3 or  4 per  cent  without  the 
consent  of  the  holders  of  such  obligations,  will  not,  in  my  opinion,  ever  raise  the 
credit  of  the  government. 

The  loan  he  refers  to  was  not  the  only  aid  rendered  by  Mr.  Derby  to 
his  country.  When  General  Sullivan  marched  to  Rhode  Island  he  sup- 
plied his  troops  with  boats  to  cross  from  the  main  to  the  island ; he  fur- 
nished the  French  fleet  with  coal ; and  at  a later  period  took  the  lead  in 
buildiDg  a frigate  for  the  nation,  and  when  that  nation,  in  her  prosperity, 
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tendered  to  him  in  requital  a 3 per  cent  stock  for  his  active  coital  loaned 
to  her  in  an  hour  of  mHI  ; when,  too,  that  nation  imposed  an  unexpected 
duty  on  his  tea ; while  he  was  opening  to  her  the  way  to  Oriental  wealth, 
he  submitted  to  her  injustice. 

Perhaps  he  might  not  have  so  readily  acquiesced  could  he  for  a moment 
have  imaj^ned  that  this  same  nation,  after  assuming  by  treaty  the  pay- 
ment of  ms  just  claims  on  France,  and  allowing  him  no  chance  to  inforce 
them  with  his  own  cannon,  would  for  sixty  years  have  withheld  from  his 
posterity  both  principal  and  interest  of  a just  debt  of  $40,000. 

From  1788  to  1799,  he  pursued  the  India  trade  with  vigor,  but  he 
seems  to  have  been  surfeited  with  tea.  His  princip^  voyages  after  1790, 
were  either  direct  to  the  Cape,  the  Isle  of  France,  ^urbon,  Calcutta,  Ma- 
dras, or  from  Salem  to  England,  Spain,  France,  Sweden,  or  Madeira,  and 
thence  to  the  East  Indies,  taking  return  cargoes,  which  were  either  sold 
in  Salem  or  Boston,  or  shipped  coastwise  to  his  valued  correspondents, 
Ludlow  & Gould,  of  New  York,  James  Carey  <fe  Co.,  and  Pickering  A 
Hodgdon,  Philadelphia,  or  other  consignees  at  Baltimore  or  Richmond. 
Some  of  his  shipments  paid  laige  profits.  By  a letter  to  Stephen  Cad- 
man,  Esq.,  it  appears  that  it  was  the  custom  of  the  day  to  sell  muslins  and 
calico  from  Calcutta  by  invoices  marked  100  per  cent  above  the  India 
price.  An  instance  occurs  of  a shipment  of  twelve  thousand  plain  glass 
tumblers,  costing  less  than  one  thousand  dollars,  and  sent  to  the  Ide  of 
France  by  the  ship  Benjamin,  Capt.  Silsbee,  and  arriving  when  there  was 
no  glassware  in  the  island,  and  selling  for  $12,000;  and  another  instance 
in  which  a cargo  of  common  red  wine  from  the  Mediterranean,  arriving 
at  an  opportune  moment,  sold  for  sufficient  to  load  two  vessels  with  cofifee, 
which  was  worth  twenty-five  cents  per  pound  in  America.  From  the  dis- 
turbed state  of  Europe,  trade  was  irregular.  Voyages  occasionally  re- 
sulted in  loss,  but  the  ripened  wisdom,  courage,  and  perseverance  of  Mr. 
Derby  were  triumphant,  and  in  the  brief  period  from  1790  to  1799,  a 
space  little  longer  than  the  war  of  1776,  he  increased  his  property  at 
least  five  fold,  and  made  liberal  advances  to  his  children. 

When  Mr.  Derby  first  engaged  in  the  trade  to  India,  there  were  no 
banks,  and  little  active  capital  in  Massachusetts.  His  first  cargoes  were 
of  moderate  value ; they  consisted  of  an  assortment  of  provisions,  naval 
stores,  spars,  cordage,  wine,  spirits,  iron,  lead,  and  ginseng.  These  car- 
goes were  swelled  by  shipments  of  goods,  or  specie  on  freight,  paying 
from  20  to  30  per  cent  upon  returns  for  carriage.  Mr.  Derby  rarely  sold 
or  purchased  on  credit,  as  debts,  before  the  day  of  banks,  were  not  punc- 
tually paid.  While  his  large  ships  were  on  their  voyages  to  the  East, 
he  emploved  his  brigs  and  schooners  in  making  up  the  asrortment,  by 
sending  them  to  Gottenburg  and  St.  Petersburg,  for  iron,  duck,  and  hemp; 
to  France,  Spain,  and  Madeira,  for  wine  and  1^ ; to  the  West  Indies,  for 
spirits;  and  to  New  York,  Philadelphia, ^nd  Richmond,  for  fiour,  provis- 
ions, iron,  and  tobacco ; and  made  nis  remittances  therefor,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, in  the  teas,  coffee,  pepper,  muslins,  and  silks,  which  he  imported 
from  the  East,  often  bartering  the  one  for  the  other,  and  sometimes  draw- 
ing moderate  advances  from  his  consignees,  and  London  bankers.  He 
rarely  insured  more  than  half  the  outfit,  and,  by  dividing  his  risks,  in 
his  extensive  commerce,  could  occasionally  lose  a ship  and  cargo,  without 
a serious  interruption  of  his  business.  His  views  were  always  prospec- 
tive, and  his  solicitude  seemed  to  be  to  make  his  importations  the  basis 
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of  his  future  adirentures,  without  inourring  debt  After  a few  successful 
royages  to  the  East^  his  capital  increased,  and  he  bejaaie  ho^  lo  cope 
with  the  largest  undertakings. 

In  the  brief  space  of  fourteen  years,  from  1785  to  1799,  we  find  among 
his  papers  the  record  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  voyages,  by  at  least 
thirty-seven  different  vessels,  of  which  voyages,  forty  five  were  co  liio 
Indies  or  China. 

The  records  have  suffered  b^  lapse  of  time  and  removal.  A number  of 
voyages  are  doubtless  omitted,  and  many  of  the  slfips  made  intermediate 
voyages,  of  which  no  account  remains;  but  we  have  ample  memorials 
of  the  enterprise  and  activity  of  this  distinguished  merchant. 

Among  the  ships  sent  by  him  to  the  East,  to  the  Baltic  and  Mediterra- 
nean, were  the  ships  Hasket  A John,  Grand  Turk,  300  tons,  Astrea,  360 
tons,  Henry,  190  tons.  Recovery,  John,  Benjamin,  Martha,  Grand  Sachem, 
Grand  Turk,  (new,)  660  tons,  Active,  Three  Sisters,  Juno,  Atlantic,  Peggy, 
Eliza,  Light  Horse,  Mount  Vernon,  Bunker  Hill,  Benjamin,  (new,)  450 
tons. 

The  John  was  sometimes  rigged  as  a ketch;  the  armed  ship  Benjamin 
was  coppered  to  the  bends.  After  her  purchase  by  Capt  Silsbee  in  1796, 
Mr.  Derby  adopted  the  practice  of  coppering  his  ships,  then  a novelty 
in  America. 

The  Henry,  built  of  white  pine,  priwed  a very  buoyant  and  durable  ship, 
and  lasted  nearly  half  a century.  Among  his  small  vessels  were  the  brigs 
Dolphin,  Conger,  Brothers,  Nancy,  Ranger,  Cato,  Three  Friends,  Chance, 
Rose,  Peggy,  Henry,  Antelope,  Jutland;  and  schooners  Hannah,  Polly, 
Porgi^  You,  Hope,  Fanny ; and  sloops  Sally  and  Alice. 

Among  the  officers  of  these  ships  who  ailerwards  became  distinguished 
for  talents  or  success,  were  Hon.  Nathaniel  Silsbee,  Dr.  Nathaniel  Bow- 
ditch,  John  Prince,  Joseph  Ropes,  J.  Magee,  Joseph  Pratt,  Benjamin 
Hodges,  Esqs.,  Capt  Richard  Cleaveland,  Capt  J.  Nichols,  Hon.  Thomas 
H.  Perkins,  Benjamin  Crowninshield,  Jacob  Crowninshield,  D.  Saunders, 
Esqs.,  Capt  Richard  Derby,  Gen.  Samuel  Derby,  Capt  Benjamin  Webb,. 
Capt  J.  Ingersoll,  Capt  Stephen  Phillips. 

Among  the  officers  who  rose  most  rapidly  to  distinction  in  the  service 
of  Mr.  Derby,  none  is  more  prominent  than  the  Hon.  Nathaniel  Silsbee,. 
late  Senator  from  Massachusetts.  His  father  had  enjoyed  the  entire  con- 
fidence of  Mr.  Derby,  and  alter  his  death,  Mr.  Derby  transferred  that  con- 
fidence to  his  son. 

In  1790,  he  appears  as  tlie  mate  and  captain's  clerk  of  a small  vessel 
bound  to  Madeira.  In  1792  he  is  master  of  a sloop  in  the  trade  to  the 
West  Indies,  which  Mr.  Derby  impowers  him  to  sell  for  $350.  In  I793v 
at  tlie  early  age  of  twenty  years,  he  is  on  a voyage  to  the  Isle  of  France, 
in  command  of  the  new  ship  Benjamin,  of  142  tons.  From  the  Isle  of 
France,  he  proceeds  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  returns  to  the  Isle  of 
France,  and  brings  his  ship  home  with  large  profits. 

In  1796,  Mr.  Derby  dispatches  him,  in  the  ship  Benjamin,  to  Amster- 
dam, and  thence  to  the  Isle  of  France,  with  a credit  of  $10,000  for  his 
own  private  adventure.  After  selling  his  ship  and  cargo  at  a great 
profit,  he  purchases  a new  ship  of  450  tons  for  his^wner,  and  returns  to 
Salem  with  a full  cargo  of  East  India  goods,  for  his  owner,  and  such  favor- 
able results  for  himself,  as  to  enable  him  to  commence  business  on  his 
own  account,  in  which  he  soon  achieved  a fortune. 

VOL.  ZXXVl. — 50.  IX.  Ifi 
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Mmnoiir  ^ EUtu  Ha8k$t  Derby, 

When  Mr.  Derby  first  went  into  the  India  trade,  there  were  few  oflS- 
jcers  in  the  country  able  to  take  charge  of  an  Indiaman,  on  such  lon^,  un- 
tried voyages,  and  he  was  obliged  to  improvise  not  only  ships,  but  officers, 
for  the  occasion.  To  obviate  this  difficulty,  he  gave  gratuitous  instruction 
to  many  lads  of  his  native  ti  wn.  He  admitted  the  most  promising  of 
^hese,  when  young,  as  masters  or  supercargoes,  into  his  ships.  If  tney 
displayed  tact  and  ability,  he  soon  gave  them  command,  and  laid  the 
foundations  of  their  fortunes,  by  Hberid  ccftnmissions  and  s^aries,  and  an 
jnterest  in  the  voyageA.  While  his  ships  were  absent,  Mr.  Derby  devoted 
Jiimself  to  the  improvement  of  models,  the  supervision  of  his  vessels  on 
the  stocks ; or  found  his  recreation  on  his  farm,  or  in  importing  new  flowers, 
shrubs,  plants,  trees,  and  animals,  for  his  own  amusement,  and  the  im- 
provement of  his  State. 

Capt  Richard  Cleveland,  who  was  in  his  employ  from  1788  to  17 W, 
and  who  still  lives  in  a green  old  age  at  Salem,  after  a life  of  singular 
yicissitudes,  bears  the  following  testimony  to  his  ability  and  character,  in 
the  first  page  of  his  “Narrative  of  Voyages  and  Commercial  Enterprises/* 
published  at  Cambridge  in  1842 : — 

. In  the  ordinary  course  of  commercial  education  in  New  England,  boys  are 
transferred  from  school  to  the  merchant's  desk,  at  the  age  of  fourteen  or  fifteen. 
When  I had  reached  my  fourteenth  year,  it  was  my  good  fortune  to  be  recdved 
into  the  counting-house  of  Elias  Basket  Derby,  Esq.,  of  Salem ; a merchant  who 
may  justly  be  termed  the  father  of  tl^e  American  commerce  to  India ; one  whose 
enterprise  and  commercial  sagacity  were  unequaled  in  his  day,  and,  p^haps,  have 
not  b^n  surpassed  by  any  of  his  successors.  To  him  our  country  is  indebted  for 
opening  the  valuable  trade  to  Calcutta ; before  whose  fortress  his  was  the  first 
vessel  to  display  the  American  flag ; and,  following  up  the  business,  he  had  roaped 
golden  harvests,  before  other  merchants  came  in  for  a share  of  them.  The  first 
American  ships  seen  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  the  Isle  of  France,  belonged 
to  him.  His  were  the  first  American  ships  which  carried  cargoes  of  cotton  firom 
Bombay  to  China ; and  among  the  first  ships  which  made  a direct  voyage  to 
China  and  back,  was  one  owned  hy  him.  He  continued  to  prosecute  a success- 
4hl  business,  on  an  extensive  scale,  in  those  countries,  until  the  day  of  his  death. 
.In  the  transaction  of  affairs  abroad,  he  was  liberal — greatly  beyond  the  practice 
in  modern  times — ^always  desirous  that  every  one,  even  the  foremast  hand,  should 
chare  the  good  fortune  to  which  he  pointed  the  way ; and  the  long  list  of  mas- 
ters of  ships,  who  have  acquired  ample  fortunes  in  his  employment,  is  a proof. 
l>oth  of  his  discernment  in  soliciting,  and  of  his  generosity  in  paying  them. 

Without  possessing  a scientific  knowled^  of  the  constructiou  and  sparring  of 
Ahips,  Mr.  Derby  seemed  to  have  an  intuitive  faculty  in  judging  of  models  and 
proportions ; and  his  experiments,  in  several  instances,  for  the  attainment  of  swifl- 
bess  of  sailing,  were  crowned  with  a success  unsurpassed  in  our  own,  or  any  other 
irountry.  He  built  several  ships  for  the  India  tr^e,  immediately  in  the  vicinity 
jcf  the  counting-house,  which  afforded  me  an  opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted 
'with  the  building,  sparriog,  and  rigging  of  ships.  The  conversations  to  which  1 
listened,  relating  to  the  countries  then  newly  visited  by  Americans,  the  excite- 
ment on  the  return  of  an  adventure  firom  them,  and  the  great  profits  which  were 
made,  always  manifest  from  my  own  little  adventures,  tended  to  stimulate  the  de- 
sire in  me  of  visiting  those  countries,  and  of  sharing  more  largely  in  the  advan- 
tages they  presenteo.  , 

Mr.  Derby  must  have  possessed  striking  qualities,  both  of  head  and  heart, 
to  have  m^e  so  deep  an  impresrion  on  young  Cleveland,  to  have  been 
thus  held  in  such  vivid  and  grateful  remembrance  for  half  n century.  In 
1799,  serious  difficulties  arose  with  France,  and  the  country,  still  without 
a navy,  appeared  to  be  upon  the  eve  of  a war  with  that  powerful  nation 
Salem  had  once  before  provided  a navy,  when  the  country  was  destituti^  ^ 
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national  ships.  She  had  prospered  in  her  commerce,  and  she  was  now 
ready  to  volnnteer  again  in  commencing  a navy.  Her  merchants  assem* 
bled,  and  Mr.  Derby,  wiUi  Mr.  William  Gray,  afterwards  a distinguished 
merchant,  started  a subscription  to  build  the  Essex  frigate;  Mr.  Gray 
leading,  and  Mr.  Derby  following,  with  subscriptions  of  $10,000  each.  Thd 
whole  amount  was  subscribed  by  the  men  of  Salem,  and  the  frigate  pur- 
chased and  presented  to  the  government  The  amount  was  afterwards  re- 
funded in  st^k  by  the  government. 

The  command  of  this  frigate  was  very  properly  given  to  Richard  Derby, 
a nephew  of  Mr.  Derby,  then  absent  on  a foreign  voyage.  He  however 
never  took  the  charge,  and  retired  from  the  navy ; his  sensibility  having 
been  wounded  by  the  appointment  of  another  captain  to  take  his  place  bor 
fore  his  return. 

Mr.  Derby ^s  apprehensions  of  difficulties  with  France  were  realized.  In 
1798,  his  ketch,  the  John,  on  her  return  from  the  Isle  of  France,  with  a 
valuable  cargo,  was  seized  and  sent  as  a prize  to  the  West  Indies,  on  the 
ground  that  she  had  no  roll  of  equipage,  although  she  had  made  several 
passages  between  France  and  the  Isle  of  France,  and  no  such  paper  was 
required  in  either  country.  She  was  recaptured  by  a British  ship  of  war, 
and  the  following  letter,  from  Mr.  Derby  to  one  of  his  agents  in  London, 
will  further  illustrate  the  proceedings  in  the  admiralty  courts  of  Great 
Britain  in  her  colonies : — 

Salxx,  8d  Jdlf,  1798. 

MnsRs.  Lake  k Frazer. 

Gentlemen : — Inclosed  I send  you  sund^  papers  relating  to  the  capture 
of  my  ketch  .John,  that  was  taken  some  time  since  by  a French  privateer 
and  sent  into  Porto  Rico,  and  was  afterwards  retaken  by  the  frimte  Amiable, 
Gapt  Hobb,  and  carried  into  Tortola.  Capt.  Derby,  who  went  from  Salem  as 
bommander  of  the  vessel,  tarried  at  the  Isle  of  France,  to  close  his  bnsiness,  and 
dkipatched  the  ketch  for  Salem  under  the  command  of  William  Tibbets,  the 
mate,  who  was  taken  from  on  board  when  she  was  captured  by  the  French  ; so 
t^  there  remained,  to  defend  my  property,  only  a quite  young  man,  by  the  name 
of  N.  Robinson,  who  was  quite  inexperienced  in  business,  and  who  had  gone  out 
as  a derk  to  the  captain.  This  young  man,  of  his  own  accord,  untertook  to  claim 
tiie  property,  and  act  as  an  agent,  (unauthorized  by  me,)  in  the  settlement  of  this 
busmess,  and  has  been  most  shamefully  imposed  on  by  the  judge  and  agent  for 
the  frigate. 

They  obtained  a sentence  against  one^ighth  of  the  vessel  and  cargo,  although 
it  was  clear  that  she  was  no  prize  to  the  French,  and,  of  course,  could  not  be  one 
to  their  vessel,  under  similar  circumstances,  coming  from  the  Isle  of  France  to  the 
United  States,  having  been  cleared  in  the  admirdty  at  Guadeloupe.  Not  con- 
tent with  taking  this  eighth,  at  a foir  and  impartial  valuation  by  disinterested 
peraons,  or  an  eighth  of  the  goods  as  they  rose,  the  a^nt  insisted  on  valuing  the 
Vessel  and  cargo  as  he  pleased — nearly  200  per  cent  above  what  it  ought  to  have 
besD — in  this  unprecedented  manner  fixing  the  amount  of  the  eighth ; and  then 
deBBaodlng  his  payment  out  of  those  goods  in  the  cargo,  that  he  had  purposely 
ftttted  at  a lower  rate  than  the  others ; threatening,  that  unless  a compliance  was 
made  with  his  infamous  demands,  that  he  would  obtain  an  order  from  the  judge, 
to  have  both  the  vessel  and  cargo  sold  at  auction,  and,  in  this  manner,  take  from 
tfamn  both  their  neutral  quality.  Unless  the  payment  of  a prohibitory  duty  could 
be  submitted  to,  it  must  have  been  sent  to  London  in  British  bottoms,  l^idee 
tWs,  he  must  have  submitted  to  a rule  established  by  the  judge,  of  allowing  5 per 
cent  to  the  agent,  for  sales,  2^  auctioneer’s  foes,  2i  wharfa^,  storage,  etc.,  and 
Irther  charges,  amounting  in  all  to  22|  per  cent.  Knowing  it  to  be  the  judge’s 
Aatermination  to  expose  him  to  these  dimculties,  he  complied  with  their  exactions, 
•od'i  am  deprived  of  nearly  one-quarter  part  of  the  prop^ty,  instead  of  one^ightb, 
or  of  no  part,  had  justice  been  done. 
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'When  I first  heard  of  this  Tessd’s  being  in  trouble,  I dispatched  an  agent  ex- 
pressly to  look  after  her,  who  found  her  at  Tortola,  and  entered  a formal  protest, 
and  an  appeal,  against  their  proceedings,  which  accompany  the  within.  To  prose- 
ente  that  appeal,  he  was  under  the  necessity  of  girieg  bonds  to  the  amonnt  of 
i&500  sterling.  My  wish  is,  that  yon  would  put  those  papers  into  the  hands  of 
tome  intelligent  and  trusty  counsel,  and  ask  their  opinion  of  the  probability  of 
recovering  anything,  from  the  means  Uiat  these  papers  afford ; and  unless  there 
is  a moral  certainty  that  something  can  be  eficcUHl,  1 bad  rather  the  whole  pro- 
ceedings should  subside,  on  being  released  from  my  bonds.  I can  submit  better 
to  this  imposition,  than  to  expose  m^lf  to  farther  expenses,  mortification,  and 
^ffsappointment.  I am,  gentlemen,  your  very  humble  servant, 

ELIAS  BASKET  DEBBT. 

Mr.  Derby’s  agents  placed  the  case  before  Dr.  Nichols,  an  English  proc- 
tor, and  under  bis  advice,  withdrew  bis  appeal,  and  submitted  to  the  lost 
of  nearly  one-fourth  the  cargo  of  the  John,  but,  in  his  prosperous  busi- 
ness, the  loss,  although  large,  was  not  seriously  felt.  He  had  now  risen 
to  great  afiiuence,  at  a time  when  wealth  was  rare ; but  while  be  allowed 
his  family  all  the  comforts  of  life,  he  had  no  love  for  display..  If  he  ever 
evinced  any  pride,  it  was  in  his  long  continued  habit  of  assembling  his 
«even  children,  and  their  families,  every  Saturday  afternoon  at  his  famHf 
Mtd  after  spending  a rural  afternoon  with  them,  of  riding  back  in  a long 
jprooession  to  Salem — the  elder  taking  the  lead.  His  wife,  however,  was 
naese  ambitious;  she  desired  an  elegant  mansion,  and  indulged  her  wishes. 
8he  ^erected  a costly  edifice,  on  the  site  now  occupied  by  Derby  Square^ 
and  laid  out  walks  and  gardens,  extending  from  Essex-street  to  a tar- 
caoe  which  overhung  the  river.  To  these  a conservatory  and  choice 
oolleotion  of  books  were  added.  In  his  letter  of  December,  1798,  to  hb 
London  ^ents,  he  alludes  to  this  fancy  of  Mrs.  Derby,  as  follows : — 

Mrs.  Derby  wants  something  to  complete  her  house ; she  will  write  you.  It 
is  business  1 know  nothing  of.  I have  given  her  an  order  for  £120 ; you  wiU 
do  as  she  may  direct  with  it  From  your  friend, 

IUkbs.  LAint  Feasbb.  ELIAS  BASKET  DEEBT. 

This  mansion  was  finished,  but  was  occupied  by  Mrs.  Derby  and  her 
busband  for  a few  brief  months  only.  It  survived  the  builders,  and  was 
ibr  aome  twelve  years  afterwards  in  the  possession  of  their  oldest  son, 
and  the  seat  <of  a generous  hospitality.  The  life  of  Mr.  Derby  was  now 
drawing  towands  its  close ; but  one  of  his  last  letters  expresses  so  well 
bb  Mndness  to  his  officers,  and  explains  so  clearly  the  reverence  in  which 
be  was  held  by  them,  that  we  must  give  it  insertion. 

He  bad  sent  his  fast-sailing  ship  Benjamin  to  his  friends  Lane  Fra- 
cer,  to  obtain  a license  from  the  British  government  to  take  a cargo  of 
saltpeter  from  Calcutta.  The  order  was  obtained,  the  funds  provided,  and 
the  ship  about  ready  to  sail,  when  her  commander,  Gapt.  Bullock,  made 
M misstep,  fell  through  the  hatch,  and  nearly  lost  his  life.  The  voyi^ 
is  consequence,  was  abandoned.  Mr.  Derby,  while  still  sufifering  from  ue 
Ji.appoinUnent,  writes  to  him  as  follows : — 

Bauw,  Itth  Jmia,  ITSi. 

Oapt.  Benjahut  Bullock. 

1 have  received  your  several  letters  dated  London,  and  most  sinoerdy  sympa- 
tbbe  with  you  in  your  dbtreas,  and  I am  still  in  hopes  that  you  will  receive  sacb 
aid  from  the  medical  assbtauce  yon  are  abb  to  procure,  that  you  will  be  abb  to 
reach  your  home.  I would  not  have  yon  allow  yourself  to  be  dbeouraged,  but 
tudeavor  to  keep  up  your  spirits,  even  if  you  have  no  prospect  of  ever  being  as 
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well  as  yoa  were  before  tbe  accident ; for,  be  assured  that  I always  was,  and  still 
continue  to  be,  your  friend ; and.  provided  upon  your  return,  you  have  not  ro- 
gaineil  your  health,  so  as  to  be  able  to  take  cnarge  of  some  one  of  my  vessels,  we 
will  consult  together,  and  endeavor  to  create  some  business  for  you. 

I should  have  written  before  this,  but  my  mind  has  been  so  much  engaged  with 
the  loss  I have  myself  experienced,  (by  the  decease  of  Mrs.  Derby,)  that  I have 
not  been  able  to  do  it  before.  You  will,  therefore,  not  impute  it  to  my  want  of 
feeling  for,  and  interest  in,  your  situation.  I have  written  Mr.  Lane,  by  this  op- 
portunity, should  you  have  occasion  for  money,  that  he  would  advance  you  £lO0 
sterling,  and  to  charge  it  to  my  account,  which  is  agreeable  to  your  wishes. 
You  will  receive  this  by  Capt.  Samuel  Derby,  of  my  brig  Antelope.  I have  de- 
sired him  to  call  on  you,  and  to  be  of  a.s  mticli  service  to  you,  as  is  in  his  power. 
If  you  feel  it  proper  to  return  home,  he  will  endeavor  to  procure  you  a passage 
in  some  of  the  ships  for  America ; or  in  any  way  he  can  be  useful  to  you,  if  you 
will  propose  to  him,  I am  satisfied  he  will  perform  it  with  pleasure. 

Your  sincere  friend, 

ELIAS  IIASKET  DERBY. 

Mr.  Derby  made  one  more  brilliant  voyage,  before  he  closed  his  career, 
although  he  did  not  live  to  ascertain  its  results. 

Hostilities  having  commenced  between  the  United  States  and  France, 
American  trade  had  been  checked,  and  a great  demand  had  arisen  for 
sugar  and  coffee,  in  the  ports  of  the  Mediterranean.  Mr.  Derby,  reviving 
a little  of  his  revolutionary  spirit,  had  built  a new  ship  of  four  hundred 
tons,  called  tbe  Mount  Vernon,  equipped  her  with  twenty  guns,  six  and 
nine  pounders;  manned  her  with  fifty  men,  and,  after  loading  her  with 
800  cases  of  sugar,  placed  her  in  charge  of  his  son,  Elias  Hasket,  with  a 
sailing-master  under  him,  and  sent  him  up  the  Mediterranean.  The  cost 
of  the  cargo  was  143,275,  and  the  history  of  her  voyage  is  given  in  the 
following  extracts  from  the  letter-book  of  the  Mount  Vernon,  which  is  still 
extant : — ' 

Odealtab,  1ft  AagQtt,  ITM. 

E.  H.  Derby,  Esq.,  Salem. 

Honored  Sir  : — I think  you  must  be  surprised  to  find  me  here  so  early.  1 
arrived  at  this  port  in  seventeen  and  one-half  days,  from  the  time  mv  brother  left 
the  ship.  In  eight  days  and  seven  hours  were  up  with  Carvo,  and  mode  Gaps 
St.  Vincent  in  sixteen  days.  The  first  of  our  passage  was  quite  agreeable ; tM 
latter,  light  winds,  calm,  and  Frenchmen  constantly  in  sight,  for  the  last  four 
days.  The  first  Frenchman  we  saw  was  off  Tercira — a lugger  to  the  southwards 
Being  uncertain  of  his  force,  wo  stood  by  him  to  leeward  on  our  course,  and  sooa 
left  him.  July  28th,  in  the  afternoon,  we  found  ourselves  approaching  a fleet  of 
upwards  of  fifty  sail,  steering  nearly  M.  E.  We  run  directly  for  their  center; 
at  4 o'clock  found  ourselves  in  their  half-moon ; concluding  it  impossible  that  il 
eottld  be  any  other  than  the  English  fleet,  continued  our  course  for  their  center, 
to  avoid  any  apprehension  of  a want  of  confidence  in  them.  They  soon  dia* 
patched  an  18  gun  ship  from  their  center,  and  two  frigates,  one  from  their  van. 
and  another  from  the  rear,  to  beat  towards  us — we  being  to  windward.  On  ap- 
proaching, under  easy  sail,  the  center  ship,  I fortunately  bethought  myself  that  U 
would  be  but  common  prudence  to  steer  so  far  to  windward  of  him,  as  to  be 
grapeshot's  distance  from  him.  to  observe  his  force  and  roanenvering.  When  wa 
were  abreast  of  him,  he  fired  a gun  to  leeward,  and  hoisted  English  colors.  Wa 
immediatelv  bore  away,  and  meant  to  pass  under  his  quarter,  between  him  and 
the  fleet,  showing  oar  American  colors.  This  movement  disconcerted  him,  and 
it  appeared  to  me,  he  conceived  we  were  either  an  American  sloop  of  war,  or  aa 
English  one  in  disguise,  attempting  to  cat  him  off  from  the  fleet;  for  while  we 
were  in  the  act  of  wearing  on  his  beam,  he  hoisted  French  colors,  and  gave  oa 
his  broadside.  We  immadiately  brought  onr  ship  to  the  wind,  and  stood  on  about 
a mile — wore  towards  the  center  of  the  fleet — ^hove  about,  and  crowed  him  on  the 
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otter  tack,  about  half  mpeshot  distance,  and  received  his  broadside ; several  of 
his  shot  fell  on  board  of  ns,  and  cut  our  sails — two  round  shot  striking  us,  with- 
out much  damage.  All  hands  yrere  active  in  clearing  ship  for  action,  for  our 
surprise  had  been  complete.  In  about  ten  minutes  we  commenced  firing  our 
stern  chasers,  and  in  a quarter  of  an  hour  gave  him  our  broadside,  in  such  a stvle 
as  evidently  sickened  him ; for  he  immediately  luficd  in  the  wind,  gave  us  his 
broadside— went  in  stays  in  great  confusion — wore  ship  afterwards  in  a large 
circle,  and  renewed  the  chase  at  a mile  and  a half  distance ; a maneuver  calcu- 
lated to  keep  up  appearances  with  the  fleet,  and  to  escape  our  shot.  We  re- 
ceived seven  or  eight  broadsides  from  him,  and  I was  mortified  at  not  having 
it  in  my  power  to  return  him  an  equal  number,  without  exposing  myself  to  the 
rest  of  the  fleet ; for  I am  persuaded  I should  have  had  the  pleasure  of  sending 
him  home,  had  he  been  separate  from  them. 

At  midnight  we  had  distanced  them ; the  chasing  rocket  signals  being  almost 
out  of  sight,  and  soon  left  them.  We  then  kept  ourselves  in  constant  prepara- 
tion till  my  arrival  here ; and,  indeed,  it  has  been  requisite,  for  we  have  been  in 
constant  brushes  ever  since.  The  day  after  we  left  the  fleet,  we  were  chased  till 
night  by  two  frigates,  whom  we  lost  sight  of  when  it  was  dark.  The  next  morn- 
ing, off*  Cape  St.  Vincent,  in  tte  latitude  of  Cadiz,  were  chased  by  a French  lat- 
tcen  rigged  vessel,  apparently  of  10  or  12  guns — one  of  them  an  18  pounder.  We 
brought  to  for  him ; nis  metal  was  too  heavy  for  ours,  and  his  position  to  wind- 
ward, where  he  lav  just  in  a situation  to  cast  his  shot  over  us,  and  it  was  not  in 
my  power  to  cut  him  off,  we,  of  course,  bore  away,  and  saluted  him  with  our  long 
nines.  He  continued  in  chase  till  dark,  and  when  we  were  nearly  by  Cadiz,  at 
sunset,  he  made  a signal  to  his  consort,  a large  lugger,  whom  we  h^  just  discov- 
ered ahead.  Having  a strong  breeze,  I was  determined  to  pass  my  stern  over 
him,  if  he  did  not  make  way  for  me.  He  thought  prudent  so  to  do.  At  mid- 
night we  made  the  lights  in  Cadiz  city,  but  found  no  English  fleet,  After 
laying  to  till  daylight,  concluded  that  the  French  must  have  gained  the  ascen- 
danev  in  Cadiz,  and  thought  prudent  to  proceed  to  this  place,  where  we  arrived 
at  12  o’clock,  popping  at  Frenchmen  all  the  forenoon.  At  10  A.  M.,  off  Alge- 
siras  Point,  were  seriously  attacked  by  a large  latincer,  who  had  on  board  more 
than  loo  men.  He  came  so  near  our  broa&ide  as  to  allow  our  6 pound  grape 
to  do  execution  handsomely.  We  then  bore  away,  and  gave  him  our  stem  guns 
in  a cool  and  deliberate  manner,  doing  apparently  great  execution.  Our  ban 
having  cut  his  sails  considerably,  he  was  thrown  into  confusion,  struck  both  his 
ensign  and  his  pennant  I was  then  puzzled  to  know  what  to  do  with  so  many 
men  ; our  ship  was  running  large,  with  all  her  steering-sails  out  so  that  we  could 
not  immediately  bring  her  to  the  wind,  and  we  were  directly  off  Algesiras  Point, 
from  whence  1 had  reason  to  fear  she  might  receive  assistance,  and  my  port,  (Gib- 
ndtar,)  in  full  view.  These  were  circumstances  that  induced  me  to  give  up  the 
gratification  of  bringing  him  in.  It  was,  however,  a satisfaction  to  flog  tte  rascal 
m full  view  of  the  En^ish  fleet,  who  were  to  leeward.  The  risk  of  sending  here 
Is  great  indeed,  for  any  ship  short  of  our  force  in  men  and  guns — but  particularly 
heavy  guns.  Two  nines  are  better  than  six  or  eight  sixes ; and  two  long  twelves, 
or  thirteen  pounders,  do  better  than  twenty  sixes,  and  could  be  managed  with 
few  men. 

It  Is  absolutely  necessary  that  two  government  ships  should  occasionally  range 
tte  straits  and  latitude  of  Cadiz,  from  the  longitude  of  Cape  St  Vincent  I 
have  now,  while  writing  to  you,  two  of  our  countrymen  in  full  view,  who  are 

Kto  these  villains.  Lord  St  Vincent,  in  a 50  nin  ship,  bound  for  England, 
t at  this  moment  in  the  act  of  retaking  one  of  them.  The  other  goes  mto 
Algesiras,  without  molestation. 

1 find  that  nothing  is  to  be  done  here  to  advantage,  except  to  obtiun  informa- 
tion from  above.  1 nave  been  offered  $30  to  deliver  my  sugar  at  Naples,  where 
1 think  1 shall  go ; but  ratter  expect  to  sell  at  Venice,  Constantinople,  or  Genoa, 
in  case  tte  French  are  driven  from  there.  1 have  concluded  to  touch  at  Malaga, 
with  Capt  Toung.  of  Boston,  and  obtain  what  information  1 can ; and  think  I 
Ittay  dir^  Mr.  White  how  to  lay  out  the  property  in  his  hands,  against  my  le- 
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ten,  as  I think  it  for  yoar  interest  to  have  it  ont  of  Spain.  Yon  need  have  bat 
little  apprehension  for  my  safety,  as  my  crew  are  remarkably  well  drained,  and 
4re  per^tly  well  disposed  to  defend  themselves ; and  1 think,  after  having  cleared 
oar^ves  from  the  French  in  sach  a handsome  manner,  you  may  well  conclude 
that  we  can  effect  almost  anything.  If  1 should  go  to  Constantinople,  it  will  be 
from  a passport  from  Admiral  Ne^n,  for  whom  I carry  a letter  to  Naples. 

Your  affectionate  son, 

ELIAS  BASKET  DERBY. 


Naplzs,  S9th  October,  1799. 


Gentlemen  : — ^You  undoubtedly  have  heard  from  Mr.  Degur,  ere  this,  of  my 
arrival  at  this  place.  I have  till  this  deferred  writing,  as  my  business  has  been 
in  a very  unsettled  state.  I have  now  to  request  that  you  will  send  by  the  first 
opportunity  to  America,  copies  of  this  letter  to  my  father,  in  order  that  he  may 
he  apprized  of  my  situation,  and  the  state  of  his  business.  My  sales  here  amount 
to  about  $120,000,  which,  from  the  particular  state  of  the  place,  I have  found 
impossible  to  invest  immediately  in  a cargo  proper  for  America.  I have,  there- 
fore, contracted  for  $60,000  in  silks,  called  ormazene,  some  satins,  silk  malice, 
gloves,  brashes,  and  six  tons  of  manna,  six  tons  of  liquorice,  and  sixteen  brass 
guns,  and  eighteen  swivels  of  the  same,  at  one  shilling  sterling  the  English  pound. 
These  last  serve  me  to  arm  two  polacca  ships  that  1 have  bought,  and  which  are 
now  ready  for  sea,  with  my  own.  They  will  cost  about  $16,000,  in  complete 
order  for  sea,  and  are  extraordinary  fine  new  ships,  and  great  sailers,  of  290  and 
310  tons,  and  14  guns.  With  these  I am  now  ready  to  proceed  to  Manfredoniab 
for  cargoes  of  wheat,  for  Leghorn,  in  the  expectation,  and  almost  certainty,  of 
employing  my  time  to  advant^e,  till  my  silks,  etc.,  are  ready.  I shall  write  you 
from  Manfredonia,  on  my  arrivsJ.  Till  then, 

1 am,  sir,  your  friend  and  humble  servant, 

ELIAS  BASKET  DERBY. 


If—tBii.  lajci,  Son  4 Fbassn,  Mcrcbaoti,  London. 


Napum,  99Ui  October,  1794 

Honored  Sir  : — That  this  may  find  you  in  better  health  than  when  I left  you, 
is  my  sincere  wish.  It  has  been  an  unmippy  circumstance  in  my  voyage,  tlmt  I 
cannot  bring  it  to  a close,  agreeable  with  your  wishes,  this  fall,  without  too  great 
sacrifices.  My  manufacturra  silks  cannot  be  ready,  and  the  red  wine  of  Port 
lolo,  is  not  yet  in  season  to  ship.  My  sales  have  been  handsome,  though  not  so 
great  as  I could  have  wished.  I have  been  obliged  to  use  a great  deal  of  address 
and  exercise  all  my  patience  to  effect  them. 

They  are  now  complete,  all  to  200  quintals  of  roll  tobacco,  brought  by  Capk 
Allen  from  Gibraltar,  who  is  discharged,  and  is  now  on  his  passage  from  Palermo 
to  Charleston.  They  will  amount,  with  the  tobacco,  to  $120,000.  I have  bought 
16  brass  g^^ns,  at  £1  sterling  per  pound,  expecting  them  to  be  as  good  a return  as 
almost  anything.  Also  €5  l^xes  of  manna,  containing  about  8,332  pounds,  to- 
gether with  $50,000  contracted  for  principally  in  ormazine  silks,  satins,  and  about 
700  casks  of  wine,  in  58  pilous,  (French  fashioned  casks,)  at  about  $12,  which 
I expect  will  compose  the  Mount  Vernon’s  cargo  for  America.  In  the  mean  time, 
whilst  the  silks  are  in  the  loom,  I have  thou^t  it  for  your  interest  to  purchassi 
two  polacca  rigged  ship^  of  290  and  310  tons ; both  of  them  very  fine  ships,  al- 
most new,  and  great  sailers.  They  are  now  ready  to  proceed  with  the  Mount 
Yemon  for  Manfredonia,  to  take,  on  your  account,  cargoes  of  wheat  to  Leghorn^ 
which,  from  the  rising  state  of  the  market,  I think  will  more  than  clear  the  ships. 
Tbqr  cost,  with  all  expenses,  about  $16,000.  By  means  of  the  brass  guns,  and 
othm  bought  with  them,  they  mount  12  and  14  sixes.  Waga  $9  per  month. 
I think,  if  I have  the  good  fortune  to  bring  them  home,  yon  will  allow  either  of 
them  to  equal  the  Mount  Yernon.  My  present  intention  is,  to  make  all  the  dis- 
patch in  my  power,  to  return  with  the  throe  vessels  to  this  port,  and  load  them 
with  wine  for  Salem ; which  will  be  in  some  preparation  for  them.  1 hope  the 
arrangement  will  meet  your  approbation,  for  1 assure  you  I did  not  know  how 
I should  otherwise  invest  my  funds. 
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Exchanjre  on  London,  besides  the  uncertainty  of  it,  is  very  dwadvantasfeoiia. 
To  invest  $100,000  in  silks,  would  not  certainly  do ; and  to  leave  property  in  a 
distracted  country  like  this,  where  they  guillotin  six  a day,  three  or  lour  times 
in  a week,  would  be  madness.  Mr.  Bruce  takes  the  Lucy,  and  Mr.  Dana  the 
Nancy,  named  for  my  sister  Pickman.  They  are  both  well  off  for  oflBcers,  and  I 
trust,  with  Mr.  C'ollins  and  others,  I shall  do  perfectly  well.  If  we  are  fortunate, 
I shall  be  here  in  two  mouths,  or,  at  farthest,  I hope  in  ten  weeks,  to  take  my 
nianufnctnres  and  wines  for  home,  as  I think,  with  a go6d  voyage.  Wc  are  aU 
in  fine  health  and  spirits. 

I am,  with  many  wishes  for  you  and  the  family’s  welfare,  your  affectionate  son, 

Tgf.lAH  BASKET  DEBBT,  Js. 

P.  S.  The  English  minister.  Lord  Nelson,  and  Commodore  Trowbridge,  have 
been  very  polite  to  me. 

The  writer  of  the  above  letter  was  invited  by  Lord  Nelson  to  dine  with 
him,  and  the  officers  of  the  fleet,  at  Naples,  and  was  called  upon  to  relate 
his  encounter  with  the  French  fleet,  for  which  he  was  much  commended. 
In  the  course  of  the  evening,  one  of  the  English  oflScers,  becoming  e 
little  excited,  began  to  inveigh  against  the  ingratitude  of  the  United 
States,  in  throwing  off  lier  allegiance  to  the  mother  country.  Capt. 
Derby  disarmed  his  opponent,  and  restored  the  good  humor  of  the  com- 
pany, by  stating  that  they  did  not  understand  the  true  causes  of  the  re- 
sult; that  the  colonists,  like  themselves,  had  a great  fancy  for  punch  and 
Madgra,  and  were  disturbed  by  a set  of  custom-house  harpies,  who  were 
constantly  seizing  their  wine,  and  spoiling  their  lemons,  by  running  their 
rapiers  through  the  boxes,  and  they  fought,  as  any  true  Briton  would,  for 
their  punch  and  their  Madeira. 

The  beautiful  Lady  Hamilton  was  present  on  this  occasion,  and  just  al 
this  moment,  Na]x>leon,  availing  himself  of  Lord  Nelson’s  stay  at  Naples, 
was  making  his  way  from  Egypt  to  France. 

A few  more  letters  will  show  the  results  of  the  voyage,  and  the  melan- 
choly news  from  home,  which  reached  Capt.  Derby  at  Manfredonia : — 

MAKFBXvoinA,  SStli  November,  ITfS. 

Dear  Sirs  : — Your  letter  of  the  16th  has  conveyed  to  me  such  distressing 
news,  that  indeed  I know  not  how  to  answer  it.  The  very  kind  and  soothing 
way  in  which  you  were  so  good  as  to  announce  it,  afforded  me  some  alleviation 
to  the  pain  I endured  in  parting  with  one  who  was  infinitely  dearer  to  me  than 
my  own  life,  which  1 feci  I could  have  willingly  sacrificed  for  him.  My  loss  is 
beyond  what  I can  count,  and  is  certainly  the  greatest  that  could  possibly  befall 
me.  But  I ought  to  thank  God  for  having  preserved  to  me  such  an  example,  till 
the  present  time.  Bly  wheat  is  all  ready,  and  I hope  in  a fortnight  to  be  able  to 

rroceed  for  Leghorn.  We  arrived  here  yestertay,  after  a most  tedious  passage — 
3 days  in  sight  of  Corfu — were  fired  on  by  two  Turkish  pdaccas,  but,  on  an- 
swering their  shot,  they  made  off ; one  of  them,  a 20  gun  ship,  went,  after  leaving 
US,  and  anchored  under  Cape  Colone ; the  oth.cr,  1 8 or  20  gons,  was  off  Cape 
Otronto.  They  have  snccecdcd  in  taking,  from  what  they  tell  me  here,  eleven  differ- 
ent polaccas.  Remember  me  to  Mr.  Costa  Hall,  and  the  family,  and  believe  me 
Tour  sincere  friend  and  bumble  servant, 

EUAS  BASKET  DEBBT,  Ja. 

IfnssB.  ScBVTAxn  A Dsoam,  MerehantB,  Naplea. 

]lA]cm]>0]nA,  STtb  D«c«mber,  ITIS. 

Bib  The  Nancy  being  now  ready  for  sea,  I do  direct  that  you  proceed  to 
•ea,  ill  company  with  the  Mount  Vernon  and  Lucy,  and  with  them  proceed  to 
Leghorn,  for  the  disposal  of  your  cargo  of  wheat.  Should  anything  create  a sep- 
aration. you  will  address  yourself  to  Messrs.  Dupin  &,  Co.,  to  aid  you  in  the  sale ; 
or  should  I be  separated  from  you  entirely,  you  will  consult  with  Capt.  Brace  ^ 
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Mid  doee  yoar  businoss  at  L3g^horn.  and  proc^  to  Naples,  where  the  property 
in  the  haoJs  of  Messrs.  Da^dui  and  Mr.  Vallin,  belonjing  to  my  father,  will  be 
delivered  to  ^oa ; with  which  proceed  to  Salem,  in  America. 

1 suppose  it  will  take  nearly  the  amount  of  your  sales  of  wheat  to  pay  what 
those  gratlemen  may  be  in  advance  for  the  purchase  of  wines,  silk,  etc. ; bat  should 
the  Locy,  as  well  as  the  Mount  Vernon,  be  entirely  separated,  in  that  it  will 
be  neoeseary  to  sell  a cousiderabie  proportion  of  the  wine,  as  your  ship  cannot 
take  it  Do  all  in  your  power  to  protect  yourself  from  Algerines  and  Frenchmen, 

And  believe  me  your  friend, 

£UA8  HASKET  DXBBT. 

Capt.  Lirmn  Dava. 

Lmbobk,  8th  FebmATj,  1800. 

Messrs.  John  Derby  A Benjamin  Pickman. 

Dear  Brothers  : — I have  received  from  you  several  letters,  containing  the 
afflicting  intelligence  of  the  death  of  my  father,  which  you  may  well  imagine,  fhom 
your  own  feelings,  has  overwhelmed  me  with  the  deep^t  affliction ; and  I must 
confess  it  has  extremely  disheartened  me  in  my  undertakings,  which  hitherto  have 
been  quite  equal  to  my  sanguine  expectations.  My  voyage  to  Manfredouia  has 
been  considerably  longer  t£in  I exp^ted,  and  the  weather  excessively  disagree- 
able ; but  hod  my  detention  lieen  only  fourteen  days  longer,  it  would  have  been 
an  advantage  to  the  voyage  of  so  many  thousand  dollars,  in  the  sales  here ; though 
1 feel  myself  amply  paid  for  the  undertaking,  as  I shall  now  decidedly  be  able  to 
invest  more  than  8160,000  for  home,  including  the  ships.  The  weather  has  been 
such  as  to  overcome  us  all,  but  is  now  settled  for  the  better.  That  Qod  will  bless 
and  protect  you,  is  the  sincere  wbh  of  a brother's  heart. 

EUAS  BASKET  DERBT. 

LsonoBM,  10th  FebruAry,  1808. 

Dear  Sir  ; — You  will  be  surprised  at  not  hearing  from  me  before  this,  but  1 
have  been  out  of  the  way  of  the  different  opportunities  that  mav  have  offered. 
1 have  just  completed  a voyage  to  Manfredonta  for  wheat,  which  has  turned  out 
very  fortunate.  Two  polacca  ships  which  I had  bought  with  my  own  funds,  have 
demned  me  near  830,000,  in  2^  months.  If  1 stop  at  Gibraltar,  I trust  you  will 
see  me  in  about  six  weeks ; till  then  1 am, 

Dear  sir,  your  very  hnmble  servant, 

ELIAS  BASKET  DSBBT,  Jb. 

Mmbs.  Bobbbt  AifBBBtON  A Co,  Merebaata,  Oibraltor. 

The  Mount  Vernon  arrived  safely  in  America  with  her  valuable  cargo 
of  silks,  wines,  and  brass  cannon,  and  realized  a net  profit  of  iiioie  than 
$100,000  on  a capital  of  $4^,275,  the  cost  of  the  cargo,  when  she  sailed 
from  America,  the  voyage  having  been  aided  by  a purchase  at  Gibraltar. 

Before  her  arrival,  however,  her  owner  had  clo^  uis  career.  He  left  aa 
estate  which,  with  the  advances  to  his  son,  exceeded  a million,  and  was 
supposed  to  be  the  largest  fortune  left  in  this  country  during  the  last  ceib- 
tury.  But  this  was  not  all.  He  bad  contributed  still  more  to  the  growth 
of  his  native  town,  to  the  defense  and  commerce  of  his  country.  He  had 
gained,  too,  a character  for  integrity,  liberality,  and  mercantile  honor,  still 
more  valuable. 

The  mansion  in  which  Mr.  Derby  lived  while  acquiring  his  fortune  still 
stands  in  Washington-street,  Salem,  and  is  now  occupied  by  R.  Brookhouse, 
Esq.  But  a few  months  before  his  death,  Mr.  Derby  had  finished  his 
lar^  and  tasteful  house  in  Essex-street,  in  Salem,  with  a conservatory, 
terraces,  and  ^rden.  He  had  enriched  it,  also,  with  a large  library,  and 
imported  a scientific  gardener  from  Holland,  with  a collection  of  exotic 
flowers.  Upon  his  decease,  it  was  set  off  to  his  eldest  son,  whose  letters 
we  have  given.  But  with  the  embargo  and  war  there  came  a check  to 
the  prosperity  of  Salem ; ships  decay^  at  the  wharves,  or  were  captured 
by  the  enemy. 
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' Although  Mr.  Derby  left  seven  ohtidren,  in  prosperous  circumstances, 
ami  many  merchants  had  risen  to  wealth  in  Salem,  none  of  them  were 
then  willing  to  cope  with  the  expenses  and  style  of  living  attendant  in 
such  a structure.  The  buildings  and  gardens  were  closed  for  years,  and 
finally  gave  place  to  the  square  and  market,  which  now  bear  the  name  of 
Derby. 

Mr.  Derby,  in  his  will,  showed  his  appreciation  of  the  services  of  hie 
eldest  son,  who  made  two  voyages  for  him  equally  successful — the  one  to 
the  Isle  of  France,  the  other  to  Naples — in  the  Mount  Vernon,  and  al- 
though he  had  previously  advanced  him  his  proportion,  he  allowed  him 
to  share  equally  in  the  nnal  division. 

The  voyage  of  the  Mount  Vernon,  however,  was  not  the  last  voyage  of 
the  son.  For  ten  years  he  occupied  the  paternal  mansion,  when,  finding 
bis  fortune  impaired  by  expenses  of  living  and  the  adverse  course  of  trade, 
he  purchased  the  ship  Mount  Hope,  of  Newport — a vessel  of  500  tons — 
and  embarked  for  Rio  Janeiro,  with  an  intent  to  take  a cargo  of  sugar  to 
Russia.  The  voyage,  as  originally  planned,  would  have  surpassed  his  two 
previous  voyages,  but  on  his  arrival  in  Brazil,  he  was  induced  by  the  agent 
of  a groat  London  house  to  take  funds  they  wished  to  remit,  and  load 
with  coffee  upon  advances  from  that  house,  with  the  assurance  that  he 
might  proceed  from  England  to  the  continent,  if  he  found  it  advisable. 
But  on  her  arrivial  at  London,  such  was  the  state  of  affairs,  that  his  con- 
signees refused  to  risk  their  property  on  the  continent,  and  he  was  obliged 
to  sell  at  a loss. 

From  London  he  proceeded  to  Lisbon,  and  finding  large  flocks  of 
merinos  had  crossed  the  mountains  to  escape  the  French  armies,  he  con- 
cluded to  take  a flock  to  America.  Down  to  this  period  the  export  of 
merinos  had  been  prohibited  in  Spain  ; a few  only  had  reached  the  country 
under  the  auspices  of  Consul  Jervis  and  Gen.  Humphreys ; and  the  wool  of 
this  country  was  so  coarse,  that  an  English  traveler  had  predicted  we 
should  never  rival  England  in  cloth.  Capt.  Derby  lived  to  refute  this 
theory.  He  embarked  a flock  of  1,100  merinos  of  the  Montarco  breed  in 
the  Mount  Hope;  and  in  1811,  after  a tempestuous  passage,  he  landed 
two-thirds  of  them  in  New  York,  whence  they  were  sent  to  his  farm  at 
Ten  Hills,  near  Boston,  and  gradually  diffused  over  the  country. 

During  the  war,  Capt.  Derby,  then  known  as  Gen.  Derby,  set  up  the 
first  broiicloth  loom  ever  erect^  in  the  State,  and  supplied  many  gen- 
tlemen with  broadcloth  of  his  own  manufacture.  He  died  in  London- 
derry, N.  H.,  September  16,  18‘26,  much  loved  and  respected,  leaving  four 
daughters  and  two  sons,  Elias  Hasket  and  John  C.  Derby. 

But  we  cannot,  in  justice  to  the  subject  of  this  memoir,  the  first  Elias 
Hasket,  finish  this  sketch  without  giving  the  following  obituary  notice, 
which  appeared  in  the  Salem  Gazette  a few  days  after  his  decease,  which 
k ascribed  to  the  pen  of  the  Hon.  Benjamin  Pickman : — 

Extract  from  the  Salem  Gazette  of  September  10, 1799. 

Died,  in  this  town,  on  Sunday  last,  at  the  age  of  60,  Elias  Hasket  Derby,  Esq., 
having  survived  his  amiable  consort  but  a few  months.  Though  Mr.  Derby’s 
natural*  disposition  led  him  rather  to  retire  from  public  observation,  yet  his  char- 
acter has  been  of  too  much  importance  in  the  community  of  which  be  was  a 
member,  for  his  departure  out  of  life  not  to  be  sensibly  felt  and  regretted.  By  a 
regular  application  to  commercial  pursuits,  by  a careful  attention  to  all  parts  of 
his  business,  and  by  a remarkable  oonrae  of  good  fortone,  he  arrived  to  a high 
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degree  of  opnlenoe.  He  poseesaed  an  uncommon  snirit  of  enterprise,  and  in  ex- 
ploring new  channels  of  commerce,  has  frequently  led  his  countrymen  to  sources 
of  wealth.  He  was  among  the  first  who  embarked  in  the  trade  beyond  the  CaM 
of  Good  Hope,  which  has  since  become  so  extensive  and  lucrative ; he  made 
various  improvements  in  navigation,  and  the  many  excellent  vessels  built  accord- 
ing to  his  own  plans  and  under  his  immediate  direction,  ^re  proofs  of  his  skill  in 
naval  architecture. 

If  that  man  is  deserving  of  the  gratitude  of  his  country  “ who  makes  two  blades 
of  grass  CTOw  where  one  only  mw  before,”  the  memory  of  Mr.  Derby  has  a claim 
to  the  aOectionate  regards  of  his  fellow-citizens,  for  he  possessed  a good  taste  in 
gardening  and  agriculture,  and  most  judiciously — both  for  his  own  enjoyment  and 
the  benefit  of  his  country — applied  a part  of  his  wealth  to  improvements  in  that 
department.  By  his  successful  experiments  in  his  excellent  ^rden  and  farm,  in 
Danvers,  he  taught  the  neighboring  farmers  that  their  lands  are  capable  of  pro- 
ductions, which  they  had  before  thought  could  be  prepared  only  in  more  genial 
boiIb.  It  was  in  these  improvements  that  Mr.  Derby  found  somoi  of  his  most  tran- 
ouil  enjoyments,  and  they  imparted  delight  to  all  who  had  the  curiosity  to  visit 
them. 

In  all  his  dealings,  Mr.  Derby  uniformly  regarded  the  principle  of  justice,  and 
bis  engagements  were  sacredly  fulfilled.  In  the  possession  of  riches,  he  did  not 
forget  the  duties  of  charity.  Providence  had  blessed  him  with  abundance,  and 
others  partook  of  the  gift ; his  hand  often  cheered  the  heart  of  poverty  and  afflic- 
tion, and  his  charities  were  always  applied  with  judgment — often  in  secret,  never 
with  ostentation.  His  deportment  was  modest  and  grave.  In  the  hours  of  re- 
laxation he  was  affable,  mild,  and  cheerAil. 

In  the  interesting  domestic  character  of  husband  and  father,  he  was  particularly 
amiable,  and  possessed  the  unbounded  affections  of  his  family.  He  was  a sincere 
believer  in  the  Christian  religion,  which  he  evinced  by  a habitual  regard  to  its 
precepts,  by  a unifonn  attendance  upon  public  worship,  and  by  a firm  expectation 
— expressed  through  his  last  sickness — of  inheriting  its  promises.  In  short,  he 
has  well  discharge  the  duties  of  life,  and  we  trust  he  is  removed  to  a better 
world. 

Mr.  Derby  was  a tall  man  of  fine  figure  and  elegant  carriage.  His  de- 
portment was  grave  and  dignified ; his  habits  regular  and  exact.  He  left 
at  his  decease  the  following  children  : — 

Elias  Hasket,  late  of  Londonderry,  N.  H. 

John,  late  of  Salem. 

E.  Hersej,  late  of  South  Fields,  Salem. 

Richard,  late  of  Newport,  R.  I. 

Elizabeth,  wife  of  Capt.  Nathaniel  West,  of  Salem. 

Anstiss,  wife  of  Hon.  Benjamin  Ptekman,  of  Salem. 

Patty,  wife  of  Hon.  John  Prince,  of  Jamaica  Plains. 

Their  children  completed  Uie  Derby  Wharf,  commenced  by  Richard 
Derby  and  continued  by  his  son,  extending  it  2,000  feet  into  the  harbor 
of  S^em.  They  constructed  a bridge  and  avenue  leading  to  the  South 
Fields,  now  known  as  Lafayette  Avenue,  and  leveled  and  improved  the 
Common. 

They  aided  in  establishing  the  Marine  Society,  composed  of  ship- 
owners and  masters  only,  most  of  whom  have  douoled  Cape  Horn  or  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  whose  members  already  exceed  600  ;*  whose 
elegant  Hall  and  collection  of  curiosities  are  the  pride  of  Salem,  and  whose 
fhnds  for  charity,  now  greatly  increased,  exceed  139,000.  The  children 


^ At  l«tft  100  membon  took  port  in  thd  Bevohittontiy  wnr. 
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of  Mr.  Derby  bare  all  passed  away ; but  oue  of  the  sons-in-lkw,  Capt 
West,  will  be  honored  in  Salem  for  bis  recent  donation  of  |3  *>,000  to 
found  a school  of  science.  While  another  son,  the  late  John  Derbv,  will 
be  remembered  for  his  enterprise  in  sending  the  second  American  ship  to 
Japan  in  the  year  1800,  viz^  the  Margaret,  Capt  Samuel  Derby,  which, 
during  that  year,  made  two  visits  to  that  insolated  empire. 


in.  II^EDIOPRIII  COllKICIll  CORRESPOIDKIICK. 

1. 

Pasi%  Fkaxcs,  Jamuny  t,  1891. 
FazBMAir  Hunt,  Editar  of  the  Iferekantt*  Uagaxiiu: — 

Mv  Dear  Sir  : — Opportune  arrivals  of  Australian  treasure  ships,  more 
contidence  in  the  stability  of  the  French  alliance,  and  comparative  quiet 
among  the  despotic  powers,  are  no  doubt  the  principal  causes  of  the 
present  firmer  tone  of  the  money  market.  London  insists  upon  it,  that 
the  panic  is  past,  and  Paris  has  a great  respect  for  the  opinion  of  her  dis- 
tinguished friend.  Certainly,  on  the  face  affairs  look  better — but  it  is  only 
on  the  surface.  The  sick  man  may  be  better,  but  is  far  from  well.  The 
disease  is  chronic,  and  the  remedy — of  the  arrival  of  $8,000,000  of  gold 
at  Liverpool  between  the  rising  and  setting  of  a sun,  an  amount  unprece- 
dented in  a single  day — only  touches  the  inner  man,  leaving  the  malady 
to  gnaw  away  at  the  vitals  of  healthy  commerce  for  awlme,  and  then 
burst  out  againr  with  more  violence  than  before  I 

When  I wrote  you,  I endeavored  to  show  that  however  bad  matten 
were  at  home,  they  were  far  worse  abroad,  and  that  a gold  drain  to,  was 
nothing  more  than  a silver  drain  from,  the  continent.  ^ long  as  we  con- 
tinue to  import  Oriental  luxuries,  we  must  continue  to  put  our  hands  in 
our  pockets,  and  established  European  coins  must  continue  to  be  thrown 
into  the  melting-pot  to  supply  the  ravenous  demand  for  silver  which  such 
importations  are  sure  to  create,  and  that  silver  must  be  replaced  with 
California  and  Australian  gold.  Am  1 not  right ! The  disease  is  therefore 
chronic,  and  the  temporary  relief  afforded  may  only  deceive  the  public,  and 
take  the  issue  away  from  the  East,  where  it  belongs,  and  solve  the  prob- 
lem nearer  home.  China  wants  nothing  from  the  West.  That  wonderful 
land  is  only  a gigantic  Japan  ; the  Emperor  and  his  cabinet  to-day,  I have 
no  doubt,  would  give  the  world  many  nundred  millions  if  every  European 
would  quit  the  soil.  But  England  forced  the  trade  fourteen  years  ago, 
and  the  country  retaliates  by  selling  her  goods  at  high  prices,  and  taking 
nothing  but  hard  cash  for  payment. 

Every  mail,  regularly  twice  a month,  the  treasure  goes  away.  To-day 
the  amount  by  the  overland  is  $4,000,000,  the  next  the  same,  and  most 
likely  so  on  during  1857 — about  $60,0o0,000  or  $70,000,000  in  a twelvo- 
month  ! But  even  at  this  rate,  it  will  take  many  years  to  exhaust  it ; for 
we  continue  to  extract  out  of  the  old  mines  some  $40,000,000  per  annum 
— and  the  quantity  has  been  increasing  for  centuries ; and  when  the  coin 
g^ws  scarce,  high  prices  will  tempt  the  owner  of  silver  plate  to  take  the 
gold  instead.  It  is  said  that  France  alone  has  some  $600,000,000  in  lul- 
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w,  the  oollectioii  of  ages ; and  all  the  continent — Germany,  Austria,  Prua^ 
sia,  and  Russia,  as  urell  as  minor  States — have  refused  aught  but  a silver 
standard.  Hamburg  alone  having  broke  the  chain,  and  at  last  followed 
the  example  of  England  and  America.  They  must  all  come  to  it,  sooner 
or  later ; for  the  pouring  in  of  some  8600,000,000  in  gold  since  old  Sutler 
saw  the  dust  on  his  mill-wheel,  in  1848,  is  sure  to  revolutionize  rusty  and 
timo-wom  habits.  Since  Louis  Philippe  made  way  for  Louis  Napoleon — 


Csliforais  has  turned  out,  up  to  1 866. $821,000,000 

Australia 208.000,000 

Add  for  both  £1  Dorados  for  1866 100,000,000 


You  have,  in  less  than  eight  years,  more  gold  than  France  collected  in 
ulver  in  as  many  hundred. 

The  rate  at  the  Bank  of  England  for  “ gilt-edged  ” paper  may  be  half 
per  cent  less  to-day ; but  the  directors  never  made  so  false  a move  as  when 
they  dropped  it  to  6|,  until  there  is  more  certainly  for  the  future ; for 
exchange  on  all  sides  is  against  England,  and  continental  money  seekers 
ore  on  the  increase.  Operations  now  are  giants  to  what  they  were  a 
quarter  of  a century  since,  for  while  England  and  America  have  macadam- 
ized their  soil  with  railways,  Europe  and  Asia  have  only  inserted  the 
wedge. 

In  round  numbers,  why  not  put  down  the  figures — there’s  no  harm  if 
it  amounts  to  a few  millions  more  or  less.  Governments,  corporations,  and 
financial  leaders  are  putting  out  their  baits ; and  from  what  I note,  1 feel 
authorized  in  issuing  the  following  advertisement: — 

Monbt  Wanted — For  Railway  and  other  Enterprises  during  the  com- 
ing yearl 

Oomraence  with  England — Brandi  railwajs  and  new  joint-atock  com- 
panies under  the  Limited  Liability  Act^ about  410  prospectuses 

issued 

prance  calls  for  40,000.000  officially  for  railways,  branches  from  tbe 
trunk  lines,  which  will  serve  to  t^e  away  her  10  and  16  per  cent 
dividends,  as  it  has  always  done  in  railway  enterpiise,  and  will 

want  as  much  more  for  other  prvjects — say  for  Francs 

Now  Russia  at  least,  for  railways  and  steamships,  commence  with. . . . 

And  take  America,  India,  Australia,  and  other  countries — you  should 

give  them 

And  now  for  Austria,  for  her  railways,  Ac.. 


$60,000,000 


80.000,000 

60,000,000 

60,000.000 

80,000,000 


$820,000,000 

Here  you  have  some  $320,000,000  to  furnish  during  the  twelve  months 
ending  1st  January,  1858 ! But  you  answer,  “ That  is  nothing;  the  world 
dropped  about  as  much  eac  h year  of  the  war  upon  the  Crimea.”  Admit 
it;  but  war  spreads  disaster;  and  its  commerce  is  as  unprofitable  as  it  is 
immoral.  One  nation’s  happiness  is  marked  by  the  misery  of  the  other. 
Taking,  then,  these  sums  for  great  national  enterprises,  and  then  adding 
what  18  wanted  to  carry  on  the  legitimate  trade  of  the  world  in  its  present 
inflated  state,  money  in  1857  will  command  at  least  twice  as  muen  as  it 
did  five  years  before.  I much  doubt  if  the  rate  in  Threadneedle-street 
drops  below  4 per  cent  for  many  yearn,  and  during  the  coming  year  not 
leas  than  5.  The  French  Bank  has  paid  away  during  the  last  sixteen 
months  about  $2,000,000  premium,  or  I per  cent  on  200,0o0,000  of  gold 
purchased ; and  now  it  is  said  that  Rothschild  has  contracted  to  supply 
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her  with  ^60,000,000  during  next  year.  At  this  rate,  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land will  find  it  difiScult  to  lower  her  rate  of  interest,  without  losing  her 
bullion,  for  she  never  likes  to  have  less  than  70,000,000  in  the  vault,  and 
now  it  is  only  ^ 50,000,000. 

• England  may  have  escaped  a panic,  but  I don’t  believe  it  notwithstand- 
ing. Whenever  there  isva  hona  fide  crisis  in  England,  it  is  thrown  upon 
the  Bank  as  the  chief  cause.  The  old  lady  gets  crowded,  government 
helps  her,  and  then  all  goes  smoothly  on  until  something  new  comes  up, 
and  she  is  as  weak  as  the  most  rotten  of  her  securities.  In  1822  she 
saved  a panic  by  issuing  $20,000,000  in  small  notes,  but  the  directors  for- 
got that  sudden  contraction  produced  just  what  they  tried  to  avoid ; for  it 
was  only  three  years  later  when  they  called  in  the  same  notes  that  caused 
that  terrible  panic  of  1825.  Instead  of  suspending  cash  payments  as  be- 
fore, they  again  issued  small  notes,  some  $23,  00,000,  wnich  saved  a na- 
tional bankruptcy.  In  December,  1825,  its  circulation  was  98,000,000, 
and  during  the  next  three  months  it  reached  122,000,000 ; but  before  the 
end  of  the  year,  it  fell  off  to  the  old  figure — and  it  was  then  that  the  one, 
and  all  under  five  pound  notes,  were  abolished,  and  have  never  been  since 
used  in  England. 

Again,  during  that  memorable  period,  ’36  to  ’40,  the  sudden  contraction 
of  bank-notes,  it  is  said,  created  the  disaster.  In  1839,  the  notes  only 
amounted  to  76,000,000;  but  after  the  panic  occurred,  as  usual,  they 
tried  once  more  the  old  remedy,  and  issu^  some  20,000,000  new  notes, 
so  that  in  1843 — about  the  time  that  Mr.  Miller  was  to  take  his  celestial 
flight — their  notes  showed  the  sum  of  $96,000,000.  Go  back,  if  you 
like,  to  earlier  dates,  you  find  it  much  the  same.  The  course  of  the  Bank 
has  been  to  arrest  panic  by  issue  of  more  notes.  Was  not  the  crisis  ar- 
rested in  1793,  when  George  and  Napoleon  got  mad  with  each  other  and 
went  to  war,  by  issuing  the  Exchequer  Bills?  Four  years  later,  she  had 
no  gold,  and  out  came  one-pound  notes  again.  In  1810,  the  same  course 
was  pursued ; then  the  notes  reached  the  enormous  sum  of  240,000,000 1 
Well,  when  contraction  came,  it  organized  a smash — and  the  resuming  of 
cash  payments,  in  1819,  brought  the  English  people  almost  to  rebelhon, 
money  was  so  scarce  and  the  times  so  hard. 

But  to  return  to  ’43.  The  times  required  some  new  legislation,  and 
Peel  was  at  hand  with  his  Currency  Bill  of  1844,  under  which  the  coun- 
cils of  the  Bank  of  England  are  now  governed.  That  act  prohibits  ex- 
pansion. Hence  the  difference ; with  50,000,000  bullion,  she  can  only 
discount  150,000,000 ; while  New  York,  with  only  10,000,000  specie,  has 
a discount  line  of  nearly  100,000,000 1 Thus  in  the  former  case  it  is 
only  three  to  one,  in  the  latter  ten.  Such  being  the  fact,  many  of  the 
London  financiers  are  crying  for  a change ; and  sound  enough  is  the  argu- 
ment, that  bank  facilities  sufficient  for  England's  commerce  in  1844  are 
by  no  means  adapted  to  England's  commerce  in  1857.  Why,  look  at  the 
fact,  previous  to  that  time — say  1841 — British  exports  did  not  exceed 
250,000,000,  and  it  only  reached  10,000,000  more  in  1845,  but  sprung 
ahe^  under  free  trade  to  850,000,000  in  1850;  400,000,000  in  1852; 
and  in  1853,  during  the  Australian  panic  year,  the  last  of  the  peace,  it 
reached  494,000,000.  But  during  the  war  it  fell  off  again.  In  1854  it 
was  some  8,000,000  ; and  in  1855  the  entire  export  was  but  478,000,000 
— showing  how  war  operates  upon  commerce.  For  this  year,  the  year  of 
peace  and  plenty.  Old  England  will  out-Herod  Herod.  The  Report  of  the 
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Bond  of  Trade  is  most  instructive,  as  showing  the  increasing  commerce 
of  the  Island  merchant— or,  in  Napoleon’s  words,  the  **  nation  of  shop- 
keepers.” 

During  the  first  ten  months  of  the  present  year,  British  exports  amount 
to  as  much  as  the  entire  exports  of  last  year.  Already  the  tables  show 
four  hundred  and  seventy-seven  millions  to  the  Ist  of  November,  1856  ; 
an  increase  of  nearly  22  per  cent  over  1855.  Again,  look  at  the  imports; 
seven  hundred  and  sixty-two  millions  in  1854,  and  forty-four  millions  less 
the  following  yearl  The  decrease  was  from  foreign  lands,  (not  colonies,) 
half  of  which  was  for  cereals.  The  commerce  of  France  has  also  received 
a powerful  impetus.  I note  her  imports  and  exports  are  returned  in  one 
turn.  In  1854  the  tables  show  a trade  of  seven  hundred  and  fifty  mill- 
ions; five  millions  less  in  ’53,  and  only  six  hundred  millions  in  ’52 ; while 
last  year,  (1855,)  the  exports  and  imports  of  France  amounted  to  eight 
hundred  and  sixty-five  millions  of  dollars ; for  a population  of  thirty-seven 
millions  of  people  1 Even  little  Belgium,  during  1 855,  exported  one  hun- 
dred and  forty  millions,  and  import^  five  millions  less. 

The  extraordinary  increase  in  the  commerce  of  the  world,  must  create 
a pro  rata  demand  for  money  to  carry  on  that  commerce ; and  from  the 
figures  which  I have  given,  it  will  be  seen  that  we  require  more  extensive 
banking  facilities  now  than  when  the  act  was  passed ; and  may  naturally 
enough  look  for  a higher  rate  of  interest.  When  the  Bank  Court  placard 
7 per  cent,  many  shavers  in  England  squeeze  out  12 ! The  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Lords  reported  in  1847  that  the  panic  of  that  year  was 
^used  by  the  restrictive  measures  of  1844.  But  then  the  losses  were 
from  one  Englishman  to  his  brother  merchant ; now  it  would  be  a loss  to 
the  nation,  for  the  balance  of  trade  is  so  against  her.  England  has  credit 
enough,  but  not  currency.  If  she  would  issue  one  pound  notes  again,  she 
would  at  once  release  millions  of  sovereigns ; for  who  will  cart  round  gold, 
^vhen  he  can  have  sound  paper  I During  the  coming  Parliamentary  ses- 
sion, I think  the  question  of  currency  will  be  taken  up.  It  certainly  re- 
quires some  heal  toy  regulations.  Now  the  Bank  of  England  depresses 
or  inflates  the  money  market — pushes  all  stocks  up  or  down,  just  when 
they  happen  to  have  the  fancy.  Supposing  the  Bank  of  France  manager 
gave  the  wink  to  the  governor  of  the  Bank  of  England ; or  let  it  go  deep- 
er— the  directors  were  in  the  secret — and  they  put  up  the  rates,  and  down 
the  screw — what  a nice  game  they  could  play  with  rents  and  consols,  pri- 
-vate  stocks  and  American  securities ! They  change  so  often  lately,  one 
might  suppose  as  much ; but  of  course  such  great  men  are  immaculate  1 
They  may  speculate,  but  never  would  abuse  their  confidence  I oh,  no ! 
never!  However,  I believe  it  is  recorded,  that  in  1847  the  governor  of 
the  bank  was  a bankrupt — Governor  Hied,  of  the  ^r^t  East  India  firm, 
Reid,  Irving  d?  Co.,  who  came  down  for  eight  millions  of  dollars,  and 
what  did  they  pay ! 

Yes,  bullionists  and  finance  writers  lay  all  changes  in  the  money  mar- 
ket at  the  door  of  the  Bank  of  England.  But  what  does  she  care  ? — her 
policy  is  to  make  money ; and  if  she  brings  on  a crisis,  how  simple  it  is 
for  her  to  get  an  order  in  council  to  suspend  specie  payment ! She  has 
done  is  before,  she  can  do  it  now  1 How  strange  it  is  that  her  private  se- 
‘curities,  now  that  money  is  high,  roll  up  so  1 Why,  in  ’51  and  ’52,  when 
money  was  2 and  24  per  cent,  private  securities  were  only  from  fifty  to 
sixty-five  millions ; but  during  me  last  year  and  a half,  when  the  rate  has 
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been  backing  and  filling  between  5 and  7 per  cent^  the  pnrate  aecaritiei 
come  up  to  ninety-five  to  one  hundred  and  five  miliione ! But  the  exports 
then  were  only  three  hundred  and  fifty  millions ; now  this  year,  they  are 
at  the  rate  of  five  hundred  and  fifty-five  millions  1 Showing  that  the  more 
commerce  increases,  the  more  we  have  to  pay  for  money.  Is  it  not  so  f 
Hence,  I do  not  think  we  shall  get  the  old  rate  again  for  a long  time. 

The  history  of  the  Bank  of  England  would  read  like  a romance ; lo 
many  are  its  thrilling  scenes,  so  numerous  are  its  individualities,  so  gigaotie 
are  its  operations.  In  times  of  peril,  it  holds  up  great  names,  and  deals 
out  millions,  as  smaller  corporations  would  thousands;  but  her  history  is 
in  the  past,  yet  her  influence  still  shakes  the  kingdom.  Through  a dozen 
kingly  reigns,  private  bankers,  and  the  Bank  of  England,  have  managed 
to  rule  the  financial  world,  and  pocket  all  the  banker^  profits ; but  during 
the  last  quarter  of  a century,  a new  element  has  been  introduced,  whkih 
has  given  a wonderful  impetus  to  trade,  and  somewhat  startled  the  private 
banker  into  the  fact  of  their  possessing  a powerful  competitor,  w^  bids 
fair  to  swallow  up  all  the  time-worn  names.  I allude  to  the  jointrstook 
banks  in  England,  with  branches  in  all  the  colonies.  Allowing  interest 
on  deposits ; giving  great  ^cility  in  discounts ; and  declaring  satisfactory 
dividends,  the  joint-stock  bank,  and  the  private  banker,  so  long  as  Us^ 
are  rivals,  cannot  be  friends.  When  the  one  sneeringly  alludes  to  the  gi- 
gantic swindles  of  the  Northern  British  and  Tipperary  banks,  the  other  re- 
members one  Paul,  Bates  A Co ; so  each  has  a piece  of  the  argument  for 
illustration. 

Most  interesting  is  it  to  trace  the  stimulants  to  commerce.  England 
first,  and  Holland,  and  once  Venice,  and  old  Spain.  The  discovery  of 
the  North  American  continent  was  a powerful  stimulant.  Another,  in 
smaller  proportion,  the  conquest  of  India.  Then  came  that  mi|^ty 
agent,  the  steam-engine;  afterwards,  the  opening  of  China;  and  then 
gold  in  the  Pacific,  and  gold  in  the  Indian  Ocean.  The  last  four  agenta 
spurred  on,  and  pushed,  to  their  working  capacity,  the  acknowl^ged 
potency  of  the  joint-stock  bank.  England  may,  therefore,  gpve  mat 
institution  some  credit  for  the  astonishing  impetus  given  to  her  cocnmeroe, 
as  shown  by  the  tables  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  Most  of  the  heavy  enter- 
prises of  the  day,  have  been  completed  by  the  joint-stock  bank.  To  a man 
of  standing,  they  are  not  mean  in  their  facilities.  Overdraw  your  bank 
account  in  State  or  Wall  streets  for  one  half-eagle,  and  a red  mark  ia 
placed  against  your  name.  Not  so  with  the  joint-stock  banks.  Let  n 
man  possess  a good  name  in  the  commercial  world,  for  business  character 
and  morality,  and  he  may  check  away  for  thousands — his  only  collateral, 
bis  promise  to  pay — his  honesty  and  known  integrity.  Show  yourself 
worthy  of  the  confidence  of  an  Englishman,  and  there  is  nothing  he  will 
not  do  for  you — ^}’our  word  is  his  bond.  Really,  they  are  a wonderful 
people ! What  other  people  would  submit  to  paying  sixteen  pence  in  the 
pound,  to  meet  the  income  tax,  levied  in  order  to  disburse  the  debt  of  a 
most  unprofitable  war  ? England’s  commerce  is  on  the  increase — the  na- 
tion prospers,  and  the  national  debt  stands  at  four  thousand  millions  of 
dollars  I How,  then,  must  it  be  with  America,  who  can  sleep  soundly, 
without  the  nightmare  of  mammoth  notes  to  pay  I If  in  thirty  years  we 
have  caught  up  with  the  old  mother  land  in  commerce,  how  will  it  be  in 
1880?  Shall  we  not  leave  her  far  behind  ? England’s  orthodox  poli^ 
with  her  oldest  son,  made  America.  Her  surplus  criminal  population  or- 
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ganized  AostraHa.  In  all  three  Anglo-Saxon  nations ; — each  commercial, 
each  financial.  But  the  old  man  watches  with  anxions  eye  the  progress 
of  his  precocious  boys — the  elder  has  already  passed  him,  the  other  is 
in  sight! 

Have  I made  too  many  figures  ? For  fear  of  taxing  your  space,  I will 
rest  awhile,  although  I wanted  to  talk  of  France,  and  her  railways,  and  of 
Russia,  and  what  she  wants  to  do;  but  must  wait  another  month,  and  in 
March  more  changes  may  be  chronicled  ; for  we  are  to  have  another  con- 
gress ! What  a sarcasm — what  a commentary  on  the  peace ! I could 
laugh,  but  the  peace  of  the  world  disturbed,  is  not  a subject  for  merriment ! 

Steam  across  the  Atlantic,  was  once  the  exciting  topic  of  the  worldT;^ 
but  now  it  is  the  telegraphic  cable.  Only  seventeen  hundred  and  fifty 
tliousand  dollars,  or  three  hundred  and  fifty-five  thousand-dollar  shares! 
London  takes  101 ; Liverpool,  86;  Glasgow,  37;  Manchester,  28;  other 
English  towns,  10 ; and  the  balance,  88,  in  America.  One-fifth,  or  20  per 
cent,  to  be  paid  up ; and  Wm.  Field  tells  us  that  on  the  4tb  of  July,  1858, 
England  and  America,  separated  on  the  4th  of  July,  1776,  are  again  to 
be  united ! Stand  back,  Columbus  I and  you  Yespucius,  and  FerdinandT 
de  Soto,  retire  1 And  you,  old  Miles  Standish  I you  never  dreamed  that 
Franklin  was  to  chain  the  lightning,  and  that  Morse  was  to  extend  the 
chain  across  the  surging  ocean  Atlantic ! Shakspeare  was  the  only  man 
in  early  times  who  thought  of  putting  “ a girdle  round  the  earth  in  forty 
minutes  1”  What  food  for  contemplation  in  the  ocean  telegraph ! The 
grain  market  rises  in  the  morning  in  England ; and  in  the  afternoon  the 
ships  are  filling  up  in  the  Blast  River.  Cotton  advances  ^d.  in  Liverpool 
at  noon ; and  m New  Orleans  an  hour  later,  thousands  of  bales  change 
hands.  Yours  very  truly, 

G,  F.  T, 


Art.  III.  — THE  PRODUCTION  OP  SILK: 

ITS  MANUFACTURES  AND  EXPORTS  FROM  ITALY, 

The  silks  of  Italy,  especially  those  produced  in  the  Lombard  and  Veni- 
tian  provinces,  in  Piedmont,  and  in  Tuscany,  are  superior  to  those  of  the 
other  parts  of  Europe,  inclusive  France.  The  beautiful  raw  silks  of 
Fossombrone  and  the  fine  white  organzines  of  Novi,  cannot  be  rivaled 
by  any  other  silks  oflfered  in  the  markets  of  London  or  Lyons.  They  are 
spun  and  prepared  with  extreme  exactness,  which,  together  with  their 
neatness  and  strength,  causes  them  to  pass  easily  to  the  winding  bobbins, 
and  to  lose  very  little  in  the  throwing  mill,  and  produce  a fabric  of  great 
compactness  and  strength. 

Silk  is  the  staple  and  most  important  article  of  Italian  agriculture  and 
commerce.  The  following  table  may  give  an  idea  of  the  increase  of  the 
silk  culture  and  production  in  Italy,  affording  a view  of  the  exportation 
from  the  single  Lombard-Venitian  Kingdom  in  the  years  1852,  1863,  and 
1854;— 


Exported  to— 

( Tram  and  organsine. . 

I85i 

isn. 

18$4. 

...lbs. 

259.600 

147,000 

88,700 

Loodoo,  . • . . . . • 

< Raw  silk  

1,181,000 

1,950,000 

661,300 

( Floss  and  refuse 

666,600 

165,600 

TOL.  ZZXVI.- 

-NO.  II. 

13 

k 
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The  ProdneHon  ef  Silk : 


Lyons,  •••.••.. 

( Tram  and  orgaoxiue 

^Rawailk  

( Finn*  ........... 

I8«. 

219,800 

168,600 

m. 

644.600 

840.600 
689,000 

18C4. 

640,800 

6*1.000 

I,0»6,0«» 

( Tram  and  organaine.. 

Otbtf  eointrie., 

( Dappiooo  and  refuse  

2,190,810 

1,710,480 

S,810.W 

Total 

4,680,665 

6,1S2,«60 

6,S39,100 

Now,  taking  the  average  exportation  for  these  three  years,  we  have  the 
number  of  pounds  (the  lombard  pound  of  silk  is  of  12  ounces)  amount- 
ing to  5,834,202  pounds,  which,  calculate^  at  tS  50  per  pound,  will  give 
a receipt  of  118,669,707. 


SILK  TWISTING  MILLS. 

There  are  in  the  Lombard -Venitian  provinces  three  large  establish- 
ments for  the  twisting  of  silk  into  organzine  and  tram.  The  largest  is  at 
Milan,  and  was  founded  by  a join^8tock  company.  The  silk  prepared  by 
this  establishment  in  1851,  was  1,448,748  kilogrammes.  In  the  same 
city  another  company  has  been  lately  organized  for  the  same  object ; and 
a third  one  at  Bergamo,  on  the  system  of  Talabot;  and  in  the  year  1852 
it  prepared  500,925  kilogrammes  of  tram  and  organzine.  At  Turin,  tbe 
capital  of  the  Kingdom  of  Sardinia,  there  is  also  a large  establishment  of 
this  kind  on  an  extensive  scale,  on  the  same  plan  as  the  best  twisting 
f mills  of  Lyons. 

Besides  these  large  establishments,  working  on  considerable  capitals 
furnished  by  the  respective  stockholders,  there  are  in  many  parts  of  Lom- 
bardy, especially  in  the  province  of  Como,  and  in  Piedmont,  at  Yercelli 
and  Novi,  a great  many  private  factories  for  the  twisting  of  silk  into 
tram,  organzine,  and  sewing  silk.  Thb  last  article  is  &r  the  greatest  part 
manufactured  at  Naples. 


THB  DTBIKG  OB  SILK. 

Among  the  different  branches  of  industry  connected  with  tbe  produc- 
tion and  manufacture  of  silk,  is  the  art  of  dyeing,  which  in  Italy  does 
not  keep  pace  with  tbe  other  advancements  of  manufacturing  pursuits. 
At  Milan,  where  11  dyeing  establishments  are  in  operation,  only  the 
black  is  done  with  some  perfection.  In  this  color  tbe  Italians  can  com- 
pete with  foreign  manufacturers;  but  in  the  half-shades,  and  especially 
in  the  white,  they  are  behind  the  Swiss,  French,  and  English  dyers.  In 
every  country  wuere  factories  of  silk  stuffs  exist,  there  are  also  dyeing 
establishments.  Bologna,  Florence,  Turin,  and  Genoa  have  the  beat  fac- 
tories for  dyeing  silks,  but  they  are  limited  only  to  the  demands  of  their 
local  manufactures.  They  are  not  in  want  of  some  of  the  raw  materials, 
but  for  many  others  they  are  under  the  control  of  foreign  markets.  Milan, 
for  instance,  imports  annually  25,000  francs*  worth  of  soap  from  Mar- 
seilles. 

But  this  deficiency  of  materials  is  repaid  by  the  low  prices  of  wages, 
which  never  exceed  8 francs  a day  for  a good  weaver  or  other  working- 
man. However,  what  cannot  in  any  way  be  repaid,  is  the  want  of  tech- 
nical instruction,  which  in  Italy — except,  perhaps,  in  Piedmont — is  awfully 
neglected. 
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But  from  sll  that  we  hare  just  remarked,  it  behooves  us  to  except  some 
silk  productions  of  Lombardy,  and  the  velvets  of  Genoa,  whose  brilliancy 
and  substantial  beauty  are  equal  to  the  best  fabrics  of  the  same  kind  from 
other  countries.  The  silk  stuffs  manufactured  by  Bellosta,  of  Turin,  and 
the  sewing  silks  of  Fenizio,  Rabinacci,  Odras,  and  Callet,  of  Naples,  are 
also  not  inferior  to  the  like  articles  produced  in  the  best  establishments  of 
Europe. 

THE  WBAVIKQ  OF  SILK. 

But  it  is  not  enough  to  rear  cocoons  and  to  spin  and  twist  silk ; with 
the  raw  material,  one  must  also  create  such  fabrics  that  may  compete  with 
the  products  of  foreign  manufactories,  to  which  heavy  annual  contribu- 
tions are  often  paid.  This  branch  of  industry,  for  which  Florence,  Milan, 
and  Genoa,  had  already  acquired  a wide-spread  renown  before  the  times 
of  Louis  XIV.,  has  not  in  Italy  made  the  same  progress  which  other  arts 
and  industrial  pursuits  have  made.  Only  a small  part  of  the  raw  material 
is  converted  into  stuffs  in  Italy,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  following  hints : — 

The  silk  manufacturing  establishments  of  Piedmont  number  49,  with 
4,600  looms  and  10,000  workingmen,  who  manufacture  135,000  kilo- 
grammes of  tram  and  organzine.  Their  stuffs  may  be  classified  as  fol- 
lows, viz. : — 


VeWets,  damask,  and  brocade 810,000  metere. 

Fancy  articles,  handkerchiefr,  and  scarfs 1,600,000  ** 

Grm,  taifutas, satin,  Ac 80,000  ** 

Ribbons  6,700,000  ** 

Large  shawls 10,000  ** 


The  average  value  of  these  manufactures  amounts  to  16,000,000  of 
francs,  the  half  of  which  represents  the  c«>st  of  the  tram,  organzine,  and 
other  materials;  and  the  other  half,  the  wages  of  labor,  the  interest  of 
the  capital,  the  cost  of  dyeing,  and  the  profit^  which  may  be  reckoned  at 
3,600,000  franca. 

There  are  94  silk  manufactories  in  Lombardy,  with  5,447  looms  and 
7,919  workingmen;  205,456  kilogrammes  of  silk  are  annually  manufac- 
tured into  stuffs ; the  prime  cost  amounts  to  12,327,360  francs,  which 
give  a profit  of  about  4,350,000  francs  a year.  The  Lombard  manufac- 
turing establishments  produce  almost  every  kind  of  fabrics,  either  wholly 
composed  of  silk  or  mixed  with  other  materials,  at  the  imitation  of  the 
manufactures  of  Lyons,  Zurich,  and  Germany.  Such  productions  are  in  a 
great  measure  consumed  at  home,  or  in  the  Duchies  of  Parma,  Modena, 
and  in  Romagna,  or  they  find  their  way  to  Hungary,  Bohemia,  and 
Poland. 

The  provinces  of  Venice  manufacture  13,000,000  francs’  worth  of  silk 
stuffs;  and  the  lulian  Tyrol,  1,500,000  francs’  worth. 

In  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Tuscany,  41  manufacturing  establishments  give 
occupation  to  4,262  looms  and  9,500  workingmen. 

The  brocades  of  silk,  of  various  colors,  and  the  velvets,  manufactured  by 
Frullini,  of  Florence;  the  brocades  of  gold  and  silk,  with  different  hues, 
produced  by  the  factories  of  Maffei  and  Riva,  of  Florence,  and  Bevilacqua, 
of  Lucca ; and  likewise,  the  gros,  the  signarias,  the  damasks,  and  many 
fancy  stuffs  manufactured  by  Borgagni  and  Borgognino,  of  Florence ; and 
the  splendid  bed-quilts  made  with  the  refuse  of  silk  (stousa)  in  the  newly- 
founded  establishment  of  Franceschini,  at  Prabo,  sustain  well  the  high 
reputation  of  the  Italian  silk  manufru^tures. 
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There  are  also  some  ihantifhciorl^  of  diusask,  lusbrine^  and  ribbons  at 
Modena ; but  they  are  of  a minor  import,  as  well  as  those  of  Romagna, 
where  almost  every  kind  of  industry  has  fallen  into  insignificance,  owing 
to  the  sterilizing  stupidity  of  the  Popish  government  Only  the  crapes  of 
Bologna  are  still  in  some  repute,  and  give  employment  to  about  12,000 
persons.  At  N aples,  3,(»00  pieces  of  silk  stuffs  are  weaved  every  year. 
The  best  silk  manufacturing  establishments  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  are  the 
one  of  St.  Leucis  and  the  Royal  Convent  of  the  Carminello,  where  the 
best  brocades,  damasks,  velvets,  and  satins  are  produced ; and  the  silk  fac- 
tories of  Messrs.  Mazzochi  and  Verona,  of  Catanzaro.  The  velvet  carpets, 
the  mixed  stuffs  for  furniture,  and  the  admirable  vestings  manufactured  by 
Mr.  Matera,  the  oldest  of  the  Neapolitan  manufacturers,  are  worthy  of  no- 
tice. A moderate  quantity  of  silk  handkerchiefs,  vestings,  and  damasks, 
is  also  manufactured  in  small  private  establishments  at  Messina,  Catania, 
and  in  some  inland  places  of  Sicily ; but  they  are  far  below  the  demand 
for  the  home  consumption. 


Jrt.  IT.— SHORT  HETHOD  OF  GALCULiTINO  IRTBREST. 

It  is  often  desirable,  in  keeping  an  account  on  which  interest  is  allowed, 
to  know  the  exact  balance ; especially  in  accounts  where  there  are  ad- 
vances on  merchandise,  or  in  those  where  there  are  numerous  debits  and 
credits.  It  is  impossible  to  arrive  at  such  a balance,  without  calculating 
the  interest ; and  in  large  accounts,  this  single  item  will  often  vary  five  or 
ten  thousand  dollars.  There  are  few  who  have  anything  to  do  with  inter- 
est accounts,  who  do  not  know  that  it  would  be  an  interminable,  and  very 
unsatisfactory  labor,  to  calculate  the  interest  as  often  as  the  account  is  ex- 
amined ; even  if  that  were  only  once  a month,  to  say  nothing  of  once  a 
week.  It  would  be,  in  fact,  writing  out  an  account  current  each  time ; 
and  even  then,  we  could  not  turn  over  a new  leaf,  with  the  balance  ob- 
tained, without  allowing  compound  interest ; an  important  consideration, 
where  it  is  agreed  that  interest  shall  be  charged  once  a year,  or  every  six 
months.  But  it  is  not  adding  to  the  account  current,  as  the  items  accrue, 
and  to  calculate  the  interest  to  the  time  when  it  is  usual  to  render  one — 
say,  for  instance,  the  3 1 st  December.  It  is  only  preparing  the  work  in 
advance.  Having  this,  it  is  an  exceeding  simple  matter  indeed,  (far  easier 
than  many  would  suppose,)  to  obtain  the  exact  interest  earned,  on  any  day 
prior  to  rendering  accounts. 

I am  not  aware  that  the  method  which  I shall  endeavor  to  explain  in 
this  article,  is  in  practice  among  bookkeepers ; but  I certainly  have  never 
met  with  it  in  any  text-book  on  the  art,  nor  had  I seen  it  in  practical  op- 
eration, until,  in  adjusting  some  balances  of  the  kind,  it  appeared  as  an 
infallible,  and  very  useful  rule.  To  be  concise,  it  is  simply  this : — 

If  the  balance  of  the  account  is  a debit  one,  the  interest  on  that  bal- 
ance, for  the  number  of  days  between  the  present  date,  and  that  to  which 
interest  has  been  calculated,  subtracted  from  the  balance  of  interest  already 
obtained,  will  give  the  interest  earned. 

If  the  balance  is  a credit  one,  the  difference  should  be  added. 
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Thus,  in  ten  minntes  we  can  find  the  balance  of  interest  due  at  anj 
period  desired,  and,  of  course,  obtain  the  balance  of  the  account  to  a 
cent ; while,  by  the  usual  process,  a long  and  tedious  account  current 
would  be  necessary — would  be  useless  the  next  week,  and  a new  one  requi- 
site, whenever  the  account  was  examined.  On  the  other  hand,  the  account 
current  which  was  once  made  up,  (the  interest  being  calculated  to  the 
usual  date,)  would  lose  none  of  its  value  by  keeping ; and  at  the  end  of 
the  year,  when  the  accountant  is  immersed  in  f^res,  it  would  be  of 
service  to  have  it  previously  prepared. 

The  process  is  l^t  shown  and  proved  by  a practical  account;  and  that 
which  will  be  found  on  preceding  pa^,  is  purposely  a large  one,  to  make 
the  proof  incontrovertible.  Indeed,  it  stands  to  reason  that  the  rule  holds 
good  in  the  longest  and  most  intricate  accounts — as  well  where  there  are 
many  calculations,  as  where  there  are  few. 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  finding  the  balance  from  which  to  calculate 
the  difference  of  interest,  it  is  necessary  to  adhere  to  the  <rfd  rule : — that 
50  cents  and  over  are  equal  to  $1,  and  less  than  $50  must  remain 
unnoticed. — {See  table  on  preceding  page,) 

The  first  account  is  of  interest  calculated  to  the  Slst  December;  the 
second,  to  the  3l8t  of  October,  and  a balance  struck.  In  that  of  debtor, 
the  columns  are  added,  in  small  figures,  to  the  3 1st  of  October;  and  from 
these  we  obtain  our  rule. 

This  process  is  so  simple,  that  it  may  have  occurred  to  experienced 
bookkeepers  before,  and  doubtless  has ; but  as  bookkeepers  are  proverb- 
ially a silent  race,  they  have  never  seen  fit  to  divulge  the  secret  At  the 
same  time  the  rule  is  too  good  to  be  locked  up  in  the  memories  of  a few 
of  the  gray-headed  men  in  the  profession ; and  you  will  doubtless  be  ready 
to  spr^d  it  as  far  as  possible  in  the  pages  of  your  Magazine,  the  most 
valuable,  of  its  class,  that  comes  to  the  door  of  the  merchant 

H.  B.  A. 


Art.  T.— WESTWARD  MOTEMBST  OP  THE  CENTER  OP  POPULATION, 

AND  OF  INDUSTRIAL  POWER  IN  NORTH  AMERICA. 

In  the  rapidly  developing  greatness  of  North  America,  it  is  interesting 
to  look  to  the  future,  and  speculate  on  the  most  probable  points  of  cen- 
tralization of  its  commercial  and  social  power.  I leave  out  the  political 
element,  because,  in  the  long  run,  it  will  not  be  very  potential,  and  will 
wait  upon  industrial  developments.  I also  omit  Mexico,  so  poor,  and  so 
disconnected  in  her  relations  to  the  great  body  of  the  continent. 

Including  with  our  nation,  as  forming  an  important  part  of  its  com- 
mercial community,  the  Canvas,  and  contiguous  provinces,  the  center  of 
population,  white  and  black,  is  a little  west  of  Pittsburg.  The  movement 
of  this  center  is  north  of  west,  about  in  the  direction  of  Chicago.  The 
center  of  productive  power  cannot  be  ascertained,  with  any  degree  of 
precision.  We  know  it  must  be  a considerable  distance  east,  and  north 
of  the  center  of  population.  That  center,  too,  is  on  its  grand  march  west- 
ward. Both,  in  ihm  regular  progress,  will  reach  Lake  Michigan.  The 
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center  of  industrial  power  will  touch  Lake  Erie,  and  possibly,  but  not 
probably,  the  center  of  population  may  move  so  far  northward  as  to  reach 
Lake  Erie  also.  Their  tendency  will  be  to  come  together;  but  a consid- 
erable time  will  be  required  to  bring  them  into  near  proximity.  Will 
the  movement  of  these  centers  be  arrested  before  they  reach  Lake  Mich- 
igan ? I think  no  one  expects  it  to  stop  eastward  of  that  lake ; few  will 
claim  that  it  will  go  far  beyond  it.  Is  it  not,  then,  as  certain  as  anything 
in  the  future  can  bo,  that  the  central  power  of  the  continent  wnll  move  to, 
and  become  permanent  on,  the  border  of  the  great  lakes  ? Around  these 
pure  waters  will  gather  the  densest  population,  and  on  their  borders  will 
grow  up  the  best  towns  and  cities.  As  the  centers  of  population  and 
wealth  approach,  and  pass  Cleveland,  that  city  should  swell  to  large  size. 
Toledo  will  be  still  nearer  the  lines  of  their  movement,  and  should  be 
more  favorably  affected  by  them,  as  the  aggregate  power  of  the  continent 
will,  by  that  time,  be  greatly  increased.  As  these  lines  move  westward 
towards  Chicago,  the  influence  of  their  position  will  be  divided  between 
that  city  and  Toledo,  distributing  benefits  according  to  the  degree  of 
proximity. 

If  we  had  no  foreign  commerce,  and  all  other  circumstances  were  equal, 
the  greatest  cities  would  grow  up  along  the  line  of  the  central  industrial 
power,  in  its  westward  progress,  each  new  city  becoming  greater  than  its 
predecessor,  by  the  amount  of  power  accumulated  on  the  continent,  for 
concentration  from  point  to  point  of  its  progress.  But  as  there  are  points 
from  one  resting-place  to  another,  possessing  greatly  superior  advantages 
for  commerce  over  all  others,  and  near  enough  the  center  line  of  industrial 
power  to  appropriate  the  commerce  which  it  offers,  to  these  points  we 
must  look  for  our  future  groat  cities.  To  become  chief  of  these,  there 
must  bo  united  in  them  the  best  facilities  for  transport,  by  water  and  by 
land.  It  is  too  plain,  to  need  proof,  that  these  positions  are  occupied  by 
Cleveland,  Toledo,  and  Chicago. 

But  we  have  a foreign  commerce  beyond  the  continent  of  North  America, 
by  means  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  bearing  the  proportion,  we  will  allow,  of 
one  to  twenty  of  the  domestic  commerce  within  the  continent  This  pro- 
portion will  seem  small,  to  persons  who  have  not  directed  particular  atten- 
tion to  the  subject  It  is,  nevertheless,  within  the  truth.  The  proof  of 
this  is  difficult,  only  because  we  cannot  get  the  figures  that  represent  the 
numberless  exchanges  of  equivalents  among  each  other,  in  such  a com- 
munity as  ours. 

If  we  suppose  ten  of  the  twenty-nine  millions  of  our  North  American 
community  to  earn,  on  an  average,  $l  25  per  day,  312  days  in  the  year, 
it  will  make  an  aggregate  of  nearly  four  thousand  millions  of  dollars.  If 
we  divide  the  yearly  profits  of  industry  equally  between  capital  and  labor, 
the  proportion  of  labor  would  be  but  1 1 25  per  day,  for  five  millions  of 
the  twenty-nine  millions.  The  average  earnings  of  the  twenty-nine  mill- 
ions, men,  women,  and  children,  to  produce  two  thousand  millions  yearly, 
would  be  22  cents  a day,  for  312  working  days.  This  is  rather  under, 
than  over  the  true  amount;  for  it  would  furnish  less  than  $70  each  for 
yearly  support,  without  allowing  anything  for  accumulation. 

Of  the  10  ir  tho  isanl  millions  of  yearly  production,  we  cannot  suppose 
that  more  than  one  thousand  million  is  consumed  by  the  producers,  without 
being  made  the  •subject  of  exchange.  This  will  leave  three  thousand 
millions  as  the  subjects  of  commerce,  internal  and  external.  Of  this,  all 
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must  be  set  down  for  internal  comr/ierce,  inasmucb  m most  of  that  whidi 
enters  the  channel  of  externa)  commerce,  first  passes  through  several  hands, 
between  the  producer  and  exporter.  Foreign  commerce  represents  but 
one  transaction.  The  export  is  sold,  and  the  import  is  bought  with  the 
means  the  export  furnishes.  Not  so  with  domestic  commerce.  Most  of 
the  products  which  arc  its  subjects,  are  bought  and  sold  many  times,  be- 
tween ihe  producer  and  ultimate  consumer.  Let  us  state  a case: — 

I purchase  a pair  of  boots  from  a boot  dealer  in  Toledo.  He  has  pur- 
chastKl  them  from  a wholesale  dealer  in  New  York,  who  has  bought  them 
of  the  manufacturer  in  Newark.  The  raaniffacturer  has  bought  the  chief 
material  of  a leather  dealer  in  New  York,  who  has  made  the  pnrchases 
which  fill  his  large  establishment  from  small  dealers  in  hides.  These  have 
received  their  supply  from  butchers.  The  butchers  have  bought  of  the 
drovers,  and  the  drovers  of  the  farmers.  If  the  boots  purchased  are  of 
French  manufacture,  they  have  been  the  subject  of  one  transaction  repre- 
sented in  foreign  trade,  to  wit: — their  purchase  in  Paris  by  the  American 
importer;  whereas,  they  are  the  subject  of  several  transactions  in  our  do- 
mestic trade.  The  imjforter  sells  them  to  the  jobber  in  New  York;  the 
jobber  sells  them  to  the  Toledo  dealer,  who  sells  them  to  me. 

It  can  scarcely  admit  of  a doubt,  that  the  domestic  commerce  of  North 
America  bears  a proportion  as  large  as  twenty  to  one  of  its  foreign  com- 
merce. Has  internal  commerce  a tendency  to  concentrate  in  few  pointSi, 
like  foreign  commerce?  Is  its  tendency  to  concentration  less  tlian  that 
of  foreign  ccmimerce?  No  difierence,  in  this  respect,  can  be  perceived. 
All  commere  develops  that  law  of  its  nature,  to  the  extent  of  its  means. 
Foreign  commerce  concentrates  chiefly  at  those  pons  where  it  meets  the 

freatest  internal  commerce.  The  domestic  commerce  being  the  great 
Oily,  draws  to  it  the  smaller  Irndy  of  foreign  commerce.  New  York,  by 
her  canals,  her  railroads,  and  her  superior  position  for  coastwise  naviga- 
tion, has  drawn  to  herself  most  of  our  foreign  commerce,  because  she  has 
become  the  most  convenient  point  for  the  concentration  of  our  domestic 
trade.  It  is  absurd  to  sujijs»se  she  cJin  always,  or  even  for  half  a century, 
remain  the  beat  point  for  the  conc^jiitration  of  domestic  trade;  and,  as  the 
foreign  commerce  will  every  year  l»ear  a less  and  less  proportion  to  the 
domestic  commerce,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted,  that  before  the  end  of  one 
century  from  this  time,  the  great  center  of  commerce  of  all  kinds,  for 
North  America,  will  be  on  a lake  harbor.  Supposing  the  center  of  pop- 
ulation (now  west  of  P tishurg)  shall  average  a yearly  movement  we^ 
ward,  for  the  next  fifty  years,  of  twenty  miles ; this  would  carry  it  one 
thousand  miles  northwestward  from  Pittsburg,  and  some  five  hundred  or 
more  miles  beyond  the  central  point  of  the  natural  resources  of  the  country. 
It  would  pJiss  Cleveland  in  five  years,  and  Toledo  in  eleven  years,  reach- 
ing Chicago,  or  some  jxiint  south  of  it,  in  less  than  twenty-five  years. 
The  geograi»hical  center  of  industrial  power,  is  probably  now  in  north- 
eastern Pennsylvania,  lia\iiig  hut  recently  left  the  city  of  New  York,  where 
it  partially  now  for  a time  remains.  This  center  will  move  at  a somewhat 
slower  rate  than  the  center  of  population.  Supposing  its  movement  to 
be  fifteen  miles  a year,  it  will  reach  Cleveland  in  twenty  years,  Toleiio  in 
twenty-seven  years,  and  Chicago  in  forty-five  years.  If  ten  years  be  the 
measure  of  the  annual  movement  northwestward  of  the  industrial  central 
point  of  the  ctmtineni.,  Cleveland  would  be  reached  in  thirty  years,  Toledo 
in  torty,  and  Chicago  in  sixty-three  years.  It  is  well  known,  that  the  rata 
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kt  wbick  center  of  population  in  the  TJnited  States  is  now  moving 
westward,  is  over  fifteen  miles  a year,  and  that  it  is  moving  with  an  ac- 
celerated speed.  It  is  obvious  that  the  center  of  population,  and  the  center 
of  industrial  power,  now  widely  separated,  by  the  nature  of  the  country 
between  New  York  and  Cleveland,  by  the  superiority  in  productive  power 
of  the  old  Northern  and  Middle  States,  over  the  new  states  of  the  North- 
west ; and  still  more,  by  the  inferiority  of  industrial  power  of  the  plan- 
tation States,  compart  with  the  region  lying  north  of  them,  will  have  a 
constant  tendency  to  approximate,  but  can  never  become  identical,  so  long 
as  the  inferior  African  race  forms  a large  portion  of  the  population  of  the 
great  southern  section  of  our  Union.  The  constant  tendency  of  the  center 
of  industrial  power  will  be  northward,  as  well  as  westward.  This  will  be 
determined  by  the  superiority  of  natural  resources  of  the  Northwest,  over 
the  Southwestern  section,  by  the  use  of  a far  greater  proportion  of  machine 
labor,  in  substitution  for  muscular  labor,  in  the  northern  region,  and  also 
by  the  superior  muscular  and  mental  power,  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  colder 
Climate.  To  these  might  be  added  the  immense  advantage  of  a vastly 
mater  accumulated  industrial  power,  in  every  branch  of  industry,  and 
the  tendency  of  the  superabundent  capital  of  the  Old  World  to  flow  into 
the  free  States,  and  the  country  north  of  them. 

In  the  view  of  the  subject  which  has  been  taken  here,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  trade  with  the  British  Provinces  north  of  us  has  been  considered 
a portion  of  our  domestic  trade,  and  that  Mexico  and  California  have  been 
left  out  of  our  calculation.  These  may  be  allowed  to  balance  each  other. 
But,  together  or  apart,  they  will  not  be  of  sufficient  importance  to  our 
continental  commerce,  to  vary  materially  the  results  of  its  future  fur  the 
next  fifty  years,  as  developed  in  this  paper. 

At  their  present  rate  of  increase,  the  United  States  and  the  Canadas, 
fifty  years  from  this  time,  will  contain  over  one  hundred  and  twenty  mil- 
lions of  people.  If  we  suppose  it  to  be  one  hundred  and  five  millions, 
and  that  these  shall  be  distributed  so  that  the  Pacific  States  shall  have 
ten  millions,  and  the  Atlantic  border  twenty-five  milions,  there  will  be 
left  for  the  great  interior  plain,  seventy  millions.  These  seventy  millions 
will  have  twenty  times  as  much  commercial  intercourse  with  each  other, 
as  with  all  the  world  beside.  It  is  obvious,  then,  that  there  must  be  built 
up  in  their  midst  the  great  city  of  the  continent;  and  not  only  so,  but 
that  they  will  sustain  several  cities  greater  than  those  which  can  be  sus- 
tained on  the  ocean  border. 

This  is  the  era  of  great  cities.  London  has  nearly  trebled  in  numbers 
and  business  since  the  commencement  of  the  current  century.  The  aug- 
mentation of  her  population  in  that  time,  has  been  a million  and  a half. 
This  increase  is  e<jual  to  the  whole  population  of  New  York  and  Phila- 
delphia; and  yet,  it  is  probable  that  New  York  will  be  as  populous  as 
London,  in  about  fifty  years.  A liberal,  but  not  improbable  estimate  of 
the  period  of  duplication  of  the  numbers  of  these  great  cities  would  be, 
for  London,  thirty  years,  and  for  New  York,  fifteen  years.  At  this  rate, 
London  will  have  four  millions  and  seven  hundred  thousand,  and  New 
York  three  millions  four  hundred  thousand,  at  the  end  of  thirty  years. 
At  the  end  of  the  third  duplication  of  New  York — that  is,  in  forty-five 
years,  she  will  hgve  become  more  populous  than  London,  and  number 
nearly  seven  millions.  This  is  beyond  belief,  but  it  shows  the  probability 
of  New  York  overtaking  London  in  about  fifty  years. 
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A similar  comparison  of  New  York  and  the  leading  interior  city — Chi- 
cago—will  show  a like  result  in  favor  of  Chicago.  The  census  returns 
show  the  average  period  of  duplication  to  be  fifteen  years  for  New  York* 
and  less  than  four  years  for  Chicago.  Suppose  that  of  New  York  for  the 
future  should  be  sixteen  years,  and  that  of  Chicago  eight  years,  and  that 
New  York  now  has,  with  her  suburbs,  nine  hundred  thousand,  and  Chici^ 
one  hundred  thousand  people.  In  three  duplications,  New  York  would 
contain  six  millions  two  hundred  thousand,  and  Chicago,  in  six  duplica- 
tions, occupying  the  same  length  of  time,  would  have  six  millions  four 
hundred  thousand.  It  is  not  asserted,  as  probable,  that  either  city  will  be 
swelleil  to  such  an  extraordinary  size  in  forty-eight  years — if  ever;  but  it 
is  more  than  probable  that  the  leading  interior  city  will  be  greater  than 
New  York  fifty  years  from  this  time. 

A few  words  as  to  the  estimation  in  which  such  anticipations  are  held. 
The  general  mind  is  faithless  of  what  goes  much  beyond  its  own  experi- 
ence. It  refuses  to  receive,  or  it  receives  with  distrust,  conclusions,  how- 
ever strongly  sustained  by  facts  and  fair  deductions,  which  go  much  beyond 
its  ordinary  range  of  thought  It  is  especially  sceptical  and  intollerant 
towards  the  avowal  of  opinions,  however  well  founded,  which  are  sanguine 
of  great  future  changes.  It  does  not  comprehend  them,  and  therefore  re- 
fuses to  believe;  but  it  sometimes  goes  further,  and,  without  examination, 
scornfully  rejects.  To  seek  for  the  truth,  is  the  proper  object  of  those 
who,  from  the  past  and  present,  undertake  to  say  what  wid  be  in  the  future, 
and,  when  the  truth  is  found,  to  express  it  with  as  little  reference  to  what 
will  be  thought  of  it,  as  if  putting  forth  the  solution  of  a mathematical 
problem. 

If  it  were  asked,  whose  anticipations  of  what  has  been  done  to  advance 
civilization,  for  the  past  fifty  years,  have  come  nearest  the  truth — those  of 
the  sanguine  and  hopeful,  or  those  of  the  cautious  and  fearful — must  it 
not  be  answered  that,  no  one  of  the  former  class  had  been  sanguine  and 
hopeful  enough  to  anticipate  the  full  measure  of  human  progress,  since 
the  opening  of  the  present  century  ? May  it  not  be  the  most  sanguine 
and  hopeful  only,  who,  in  anticipation,  can  attain  a due  estimation  of  the 
measure  of  future  change  and  improvement,  in  the  grand  march  of  society 
and  civilization  westward  over  our  continent  ? j.  w.  s. 
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CHARTER  PARTY — CUSTOM — ARBITRATION. 

United  States  Circuit  Court,  (September,  1856.)  Before  Nelson,  Chief  Jus- 
tice. Augustus  Belmont  vs,  William  Tyson. — In  error. 

Nelson,  C.  J.  One  of  tlic  principal  questions  arising  in  this  case  is,  whether 
or  not,  according  to  the  true  interpretation  of  the  charter  party,  the  charterer 
was  bound  to  furnish  the  cargo  for  the  vessel  outside  the  west  pass  into  the  har- 
bor of  Apalachicola? 

The  judge  charged  that,  if  the  jury  found  that  the  vessel  was  as  deep  as  it  was 
prudent  to  load  her  inside  the  pass,  and  that  the  master  went  to  a proper  place 
outside,  iu  order  to  complete  the  lading,  the  parties  mu^t  hi  presumed  to  have 
understood  the  vessel  was  to  go  outside  to  finish  loading,  as  up  in  thi  contract  be 
was  to  have  a full  cargo.  The  two  eutrauces  into  the  harbur  are  called  the  east 
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and  west  passes.  The  cast  will  enable  vessels  to  enter  drawin*?  some  sixteen  feet 
water,  the  west  about  thirteen.  The  ship  in  this  case  entered  the  east  pass,  an- 
chored, and  took  in  lumber  until  she  drew  the  sixteen  feet,  and  then  passed  out 
and  anchored  at  the  month  of  the  west  pass  to  complete  the  cargo.  When  fullj 
laden  she  drew  from  eighteen  to  nineteen  feet  water. 

It  is  insisted,  on  the  part  of  the  charterer,  that  he  was  not  bound  to  furnish 
cargo  beyond  the  quantity  the  vessel  could  receive  within  the  passage,  and  get 
safely  out  to  sea ; whereas,  the  owner  claims  that  he  was  entitled  to  have  a full 
cargo,  and  that  the  charterer  was  bound  to  furnish  the  remainder  necessary  to 
complete  it  outside,  and  this  upon  the  principle  that  the  charterer  is  presumed  to 
have  known  the  size  and  character  of  the  ship,  and  the  state  of  the  harbor  at  the 
place  of  loading ; and  that  a full  cargo  could  not  be  obtained  on  board  unless 
part  of  it  should  be  taken  in  outside  the  passes. 

There  is  some  evidence  in  the  case  that  this  is  the  custom  in  the  instance  of 
large  ships  receiving  cargo  at  this  port.  The  evidence,  however,  was  slight,  and 
the  case  in  the  court  below  was  not  put  upon  that  ground.  The  voyage  was 
from  Apalachicola  to  Liverpool,  with  a cargo  of  lumber  particularly  specified. 
The  whole  ship  was  chartereil,  the  freight  at  eighty  shillings  sterling  |)er  load. 
The  owner,  therefore,  w’as  deeply  interested  in  having  a full  cargo;  and,  if  the 
charterer  is  chargeable  with  a knowledge  of  the  tonnage  and  draft  of  w'ater  of 
the  ship,  and  the  state  of  the  harbor,  as  1 am  inclined  to  think  he  is,  then,  as  he 
stipulatetl  to  supply  a full  cargo,  it  seems  to  me  the  ruling  of  the  court  below 
was  right  and  agreeably  to  the  fair  interest  and  meaning  of  the  charter  party. 
The  full  cargo,  in  point  of  fact,  was  delivered  outside  the  west  pass ; that  is,  tho 
cargo  was  completed  at  that  place.  It  is  claimed,  however,  on  the  part  of  the 
shippers,  that  this  was  upon  condition  of  waiving  any  claim  for  demurrage,  which 
is  denied  by  the  master 

The  next  material  question  in  the  case  is,  whether  or  not  an  arbitration  between 
the  consignees  of  the  ship  and  those  of  the  cargo  at  Liverpool,  in  respect  to  the 
measurement  of  the  lumber,  is  binding  upon  the  owners.  The  consignees  of  the 
cargo  claimed  that,  according  to  the  custom  of  that  port,  the  freight  was  to  be 
paid  ptT  load,  solid  measure — that  is,  defective  pieces,  on  account  of  splits,  sap, 
and  bark,  were  not  to  be  counted,  which  made  a difference  in  the  freight  in  this 
case  of  over  three  thousand  dollars.  There  w’as  a deduction  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  loads  in  consequence  of  these  defects.  A dispute  arose  ns  to  the  meas- 
uremenl,  whether  in  should  be  according  to  the  rule  at  Apalachicola  or  Liver- 
pool, and  the  consignees  of  the  ship  and  of  the  cargo  referred  the  question  as 
above  slated.  'I’he  arbitrators  decided  in  favor  of  the  usage  at  Liverpool,  and 
that  the  measurement  must  be  as  upon  the  case  of  a sale,  between  vendor  and 
vendee.  The  reasonableness  of  this  usage,  if  it  e.xists,  is  not  very  apparent.  Cer- 
tainly the  master,  or  owner  in  this  case,  had  no  right  to  dictate  as  to  the  quality 
of  the  lumber  put  on  board.  "I’he  cargo  was  selected  and  delivered  at  the  ship's 
tackle  by  the  agent  of  the  charterer.  Even  if  such  a custom  exists  at  Liverpool, 
as  it  resjiccts  the  consignee  of  the  cargo,  1 doubt  if  it  can  be  regarded  as  a de- 
fense in  a suit  against  the  charterer  for  the  freight.  I can  understand  his  con- 
tract in  no  other  w'ay  than  as  stipulating  to  pay  the  eighty  shillings  sterling  for 
every  load  of  lumber  of  such  quality  as  he  has  delivered  on  board.  This,  I 
think,  is  the  clear  sense  of  it.  According  to  the  usage,  as  claimed  at  Liverpool, 
if  the  whole  cargo  which  the  8hip|)er  has  seen  fit  to  ship  should  there  be  deemed 
not  merchantable,  no  freight  would  be  due  or  collectable  at  all. 

The  question  here,  however,  is  as  to  the  effect  of  the  arbitration.  The  court 
below  held  that  it  could  not  bind  the  charterer,  and  as  the  award  must  be  mutual, 
it  did  not  bind  the  owner. 

There  are  some  minor  points  raised  in  the  case,  but,  if  the  ruling  of  the  court 
can  be  mainteined  upon  the  two  questions  that  I have  noticed,  I think  the  case 
free  from  difliculty.  These  questions  are  somewhat  embarrassing,  but  for  tho 
reasons  stalwl,  as  at  present  atlvised,  I am  inclined  to  concur  in  the  disposition 
of  the  case  by  the  court  below,  and  to  affirm  the  judgment. 
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TOB  OPBKIBO  TBADS—THB  MOKBT  MABKnwrHB  T7SUBT  LAW»— BBBTBIOTXOVS  TTPOK  TBADB  IBBA- 

TIONAL  AKD  OPPBB8SIVB— MABXMB  XUSUBAHCB  AS  ILLVSTBATITB  OP  THU  TBUTB — PBEKDOII  OP 

ACTION  KBCESBABY  TO  SBLP-BBLIABOB— THB  TABIPP-^-THB  CANAL  LOAN — BtUlHBBS  AT  TITB  AMAT 

OPFICB  AKD  UKITBD  8TATB8  MIKT— THB  BANK  MOVEMENT— DBBT  OP  CALXPOBKIA — TBADB  AKD 

OOMMBBCE  OP  MBW  TOBK  POB  1858,  WITH  OOMPREBBK8ITB  TABLES  OP  PBICEB,  BTa,  BTC. 

The  new  year  has  opened  with  a fair  prospect  of  bosiness,  but  a moderate 
actual  trade  in  niost  particulars.  The  stringency  in  the  money  market  baa  been 
slightly  relaxed,  but  there  has  been  no  return  to  low  rates ; nor,  indeed,  do  we 
see  any  promise  of  such  a return,  throughout  the  current  year.  Our  readers  are 
aware  that  in  some  of  the  States  the  laws  regulating  the  usance  for  money  have 
been  so  far  modified  that  it  is  not  a crime  to  receive  more  than  a certain  fixed 
per  centage ; but  there  is  still  a relic  of  this  barbarism  left  in  many  of  the  States, 
and  much  inconvenience  is  thereby  experienced,  although  the  law  is  everywhere 
openly  and  notoriously  violated.  It  can  be  made  plain  to  the  dullest  apprdien- 
sion,  that  there  is  no  more  propriety  in  fixing  the  rate  of  interest  by  statute,  than 
the  price  of  oats ; and  yet  the  usury  laws  remain  unrepealed.  The  show  of  argu- 
ment by  which  the  statute  is  maintained,  is  not  the  real  ground  of  opposition  to 
this  reform.  The  friends  of  the  law  are  found  chiefiy  ii^he  rural  districts ; and 
their  fear  is  that  if  capitalists  in  the  city  are  allowed  to  take  openly  the  current 
market  rate  for  money,  there  will  be  none  offered  in  bond  and  mortgage,  at  the 
present  nominal  quotations.  This  is  not  said  publicly,  but  it  is  the  pith  of  all  the 
bona  fide  objections  to  free-trade  in  money.  Those  who  assume  this  ground,  place 
themselves  at  once  in  a false  position.  If  7 per  cent  be  the  legal  rate  of  interest, 
and  money  is  worth  more,  and  landowners  are  only  enabled  to  borrow  at  this  rate 
because  the  law  forbids  the  lender  to  take  a higher  rate,  then  the  law  is  certainly 
unjust  and  oppressive.  If  money  is  worth,  on  the  average,  no  more  than  the  legal 
rate,  then  the  restriction  is  totally  unnecessary.  The  landowner  can  offer  the 
very  highest  security  for  borrowed  capital ; and  for  this  reason  he  will  always  be 
enabled  to  borrow  at  the  lowest  market  rate.  If  money  is  worth  10  per  cent, 
and  the  law  prescribes  7 per  cent,  then  the  landowner  will  not  be  able  to  borrow 
at  all,  and  the  restriction  designed  for  his  protection  proves  his  curse.  If  all 
laws  regulating  the  rate  of  interest  were  repealed,  there  can  be  no  question  but 
what  the  usance  of  money  would  be  secured  at  some  decline  from  the  average  cur- 
rent rates,  as  a bonus  is  now  asked  for  the  increased  risk  of  subjecting  a loan  to 
the  taint  of  usury.  Perhaps  one  of  the  best  tests  of  the  soundness  of  these  views, 
lies  in  the  fact  that  in  all  the  States  where  a reform  has  been  tried,  no  voice  has 
been  raised  in  favor  of  a return  to  the  old  system. 

The  fact  is,  the  world  in  every  age  has  been,  and  still  is,  governed  too  mudi. 
There  are  too  many  restrictions  upon  trade,  and  too  much  fear  of  the  salutary 
operation  of  natural  laws.  If  a want  of  any  kind  be  experienced,  those  who  sufier 
rush  at  once  to  the  fountain  of  authority,  for  power  to  create  an  arbitrary  source 
of  help,  forgetful  of  the  great  truth  that  the  demand  is  sure  to  produce  the  supply 
by  a process  which  will  be  in  perfect  harmony  with  other  interests.  The  evil 
efiects  of  this  interference  with  natural  laws  is  daily  experienced.  An  instance 
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is  seen  in  the  working  of  the  system  of  marine  insurance  in  the  city  of  New  York. 
There  were  several  large  companies  in  the  field,  who  had  grown  rich  in  the  busi- 
ness ; this  naturally  drew  in  others,  who  were  anxious  to  share  the  profits.  Of 
course  the  new  comers  most  offer  some  inducement  to  the  customers  of  the  old 
companies,  to  secure  a profitable  business.  But  some  wise  head  thought  that  it 
would  be  a beautiful  regulation  that  all  the  companies  should  be  bound  by  a cer- 
tain standard,  and  the  exact  rate  of  insurance  on  every  article  should  be  governed 
by  a tariff,  to  which  all  should  conform.  Mark  the  result!  The  rates  being  the 
same  in  all  the  companies,  the  richer  and  more  influential  picked  the  cream  of  the 
business,  and  left  the  next  choice  to  the  second  class,  and  so  on  down  to  the  tail ; 
and  this  rule  was  adhered  to,  until  all  who  were  low  down  upon  the  list  failed, 
and  some  above  them  were  sorely  crippled.  In  connection  with  this  very  busi- 
ness, a project  is  now  on  foot  equally  absurd.  The  insurance  companies  have  dis- 
covered that  a large  number  of  ves-sels  are  lost  through  carelessness,  or  ignorance, 
or  want  of  nerve  on  the  part  of  the  commander.  So  they  now  propose  a Board 
of  Examiners,  to  pronounce  upon  the  competency  of  shipmasters ! Why  not 
reach  this  difficulty  in  the  simplest  way  ? Is  there  less  risk  of  loss  under  a good 
captain  than  a poor  one?  Very  well — graduate  the  rates  accordingly.  Let  skill 
and  care,  and  all  that  makes  up  thorough  si^^manship,  bring  its  price  in  lowering 
the  rates  of  insurance ; there  will  be  no  lack  of  the  supply,  the  moment  there  is 
a demand  for  it  at  an  e(|uivalent  comp€‘nsation.  The  shipmaster  under  whom  a 
ship  shall  insure  at  the  lowest  premium,  will  stand  at  the  head  of  his  cla.s.s,  with- 
out a certificate,  and  he  whase  vessel  pays  more  than  an  average  rate,  will  be 
dropped  from  the  roll,  without  the  blackball  of  the  Board  of  Examiners.  The 
same  rule  applies  to  the  building,  fitting,  and  manning  of  vessels.  There  should 
be  no  arbitrary  classification,  but  each  oflice  should  have  its  own  insp<*ctor,  and  the 
rate  of  insurance  should  be  nicely  graduated  to  give  an  advantage  to  everything  that 
goes  to  insure  the  safety  of  a voyage,  and  the  delivery  of  a cargo  in  good  order. 

'riiis  rule  will  apply  to  all  classes  (ff  business  and  all  human  experience.  No 
people  will  ever  be  self-reliant  who  are  taught  to  depend  upon  the  watch  and 
care  of  government  or  of  society.  In  some  parts  of  Eurojie,  dear  bread  will  create 
a revolution  ; not  because,  as  some  superficial  thinkers  a.ssert,  that  the  masses 
are  discontented  and  rebellious  simply  on  account  of  an  empty  stomach,  but 
because  the  |)eople  are  not  taught  to  see  the  ellect  of  natural  laws,  and  therefore 
look  upon  the  aflliction  a.s  something  the  government  could  have  easily  preventetl, 
if  so  disposed.  Some  philanthropists  are  continually  harping  upon  plans  to  pro- 
tect the  public;  they  would  erect  gates  at  the  ferries,  as  high  as  Haman’s  gal- 
low’s,  lest  the  impatient  passengers  should  fall  overboard  ; and  would  have  the 
police  Argus-eyed  in  watching  pedestrians  through  the  thoroughfares,  lest  some 
one  should  do  himself  a mischief.  In  the  cities  of  the  Old  World,  where  such 
care  is  taken,  there  are  ten  accidents  to  one  in  those  places  nearer  home,  where 
people  arc  left  to  look  out  for  themselves.  Habits  of  watchful  self-reliance  can 
only  be  fostered  where  such  restraints  are  unknown. 

1'he  tariff  question  still  drags  in  Congrc.ss,  but  there  is  now'  some  hope  that  a 
reform  will  be  agreed  upon  before  the  close  of  the  present  session.  It  is  time  that 
the  political  aspect  of  this  question  should  give  place  to  sound  practical  economy. 

The  6 per  cent  canal  loan  for  $1,000,000,  upon  the  credit  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  having  seventeen  years  to  run,  wivs  taken  on  the  15th  of  January,  at 
$114  60  a $116  25,  averaging  $114  54.  The  bids  amount  to  $4,545,000. 
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The  following  is  a statement  of  the  business  at  the  TTnited  States  Assaj  Office, 
at  New  York,  daring  the  month  ending  December  31 : — 

DXF06ITB  AT  TH*  ASSAT  OFriUB,  MBW  TOSS,  FOB  THB  MOlfTB  OF  DXCXMBEB. 


Gold.  Stiver.  ToUU 

Foreign  coina. $7,5O0  00  $88,000  00  $95,600  00 

Foreign  bullion 10,600  00  66,000  00  76.6«iO  00 

Domestic  bullion *,112,000  00  *8,000  00  *.200,000  00 


ToUldepoeita $2,190,000  00  $182,000  00  $2,872,000  00 

Depoeitii  payable  in  bars 2,072.000  00 

Deposits  payable  in  coin 800,000  00 

Gold  bars  stamped *,296,518  80 


Trausmiited  to  (J.  States  Mint,  Philadelphia,  for  coinage 1 17,647  60 

The  following  is  a statement  of  deposits  and  coinage  at  the  Mint  of  Uie  Un^ed 
States,  in  Philadelphia,  daring  the  month  of  December,  1856  : — 

GOLD  DEPOSITS. 


California  gold $129,870  00 

Gold  from  other  sonrces 9,680  00 


Total  gold  deposits 


BILTSB  DEPOSITS. 


Silver,  including  purchases. 

Total  gold  and  silver  deposits 

The  coinage  executed  was : — 

GOLD. 

Dollars 

Fine  bars 

Total 


No.  of  pleoes. 
242,406 
22 


242,428 


SILVFB. 


Dimes. 1,780,000 

OOPPSB. 

Cents 180.441 

Half  40,280 


ToUl 


220,671 


$188,950  00 


$152,440  00 


$291,890  00 


00 

1,728  72 


$24»,62»  72 


178,000  00 


1,804  41 
201  16 


$2,006  66 


kKCAFRULATtOH. 


OoW  coinage..: 242.428  249,629  72 

Silver  coinage  1,780.000  178,000  00 

Copper  coinage 220,671  2,005  56 


ToUl 2,193,099  $424,586  28 


The  bank  movement  at  New  York  shows  a continuation  of  the  expansions  in 
loans,  without  any  permanent  improvement  in  specie.  It  is  evident  that  most  of 
these  institutions  are  anxious  to  make  large  dividends,  and  a little  careless  about 
maintaining  a conservative  position.  Whoever  lives  twenty  years  longer  wiB 
probably  see  a great  change  in  the  bnsiness  of  banking.  The  legal  restrictioiis 
will  be,  to  a great  extent,  removed,  except  in  the  matter  of  drcnlation,  and  a 
large  part  of  the  bosineas  will  be  transacted  by  private  bankers.  We  give  a IkB 
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report  of  tbe  bank  statements  from  the  1st  of  Jannary,  1856,  for  convenient  refer- 
ence, bat  shall  carry  forward  only  the  report  from  January  1,  1857  : — 

WEEKLY  AVEEAOK8  MEW  TOEK  CITY  BANKS. 


Date. 

Jan.  6,1866. 

Jan.  12 

Jan.  19 

Jan.  26 

Feh.  2 . • • . • 

Feb.  0 

Feb.  16 

Feb.  23 

March  1... 
Ifarch  8 . • • 
March  16.  • . 
March  22. . . 
March  29.. • 
April  6 . . • 
April  12... 
April  19... 
April  26... 
May  8 . . . 
May  10... 
May  17 . . . 
May  24... 
May  SI... 
June  7... 
June  14... 
June  21... 
June  28... 
July  6... 
July  12... 
July  19... 
July  26... 
Aug.  2... 
Aug.  9... 
Aug.  16... 
Aug.  28... 
Aug.  80... 
Sept  6... 
Sept.  18... 
Sept  20... 
Sept  27... 
Oct  4... 
Oct  11... 
Oct  18... 
Oct  26... 
Nov.  1 . . . 
Nov.  8... 
Nov.  16... 
Nov.  22. . . 
Nov.  29... 
Deo.  6.. . 
Dec.  18... 
Dee.  20... 
Dec.  27... 
Jaa  8, 1867 


Capital. 

49.458.660 

49.458.660 

49.458.660 

49.692.900 

49.692.900 

49.692.900 

49,692,900 

49.888,420 

49,784,288 

49.784.288 

49.784.288 

49.784.288 

61,118.026 

61,118,026 

61.118.025 

51.118.026 

61,118,025 

61.118.025 

61.118.026 

61,118,026 

51,118,026 

61.458.508 

61.458.508 
61,458.608 
62,706,017 
62,706,017 

68.170.817 

58.170.817 

68.170.817 

68.170.817 

68.668.089 

58.668.089 

68.658.089 

53.985.068 

68.985.068 

68.985.068 

58.985.068 

64.248.048 

64.248.048 

54.248.048 

64.248.048 

64.448.048 

64.497.718 

64.497.718 

54.697.718 

66.197.718 

55.285.068 

55.235.068 

56.285.068 

55.285.068 

65.285.068 

66.285.068 

66.286.068 

65.285.068 

55.285.068 


Loans  and 
Disoounta. 

95.868.890 

96,145.408 

96,882,968 

96,887,221 

97,970.611 

98.844,077 

99,401,815 

100,746,447 

102,682,285 

108.909.688 
104,528,298 
104.688,676 
104,746,807 
106,962,018 

107.840.485 
106,766,085 
105,688,864 
106.825.962 
108,808,798 
108,002,820 
102,207,767 
102,461,276 
108,474.921 
104,168,881 
106,626,996 
107,087,625 
109,267,582 
109,748,042 
1 10,878,494 

111.846.689 
112,221,568 
112,192,822 
111,406,756 
110,188,005 
109,878,911 
109,560,943 
109,679.776 

109.715.485 
108,992,205 
107,981,707 
107,147,892 
105,918,886 
104,166,488 
108.142,098 

102,508  689 
108A64,450 
104,604,919 
105,686,476 
106.898.584 
108,886,686 
108,884,698 
108,527,429 
109,149,168 
110,150,284 
110,860,401 


Specie. 

11,687,209 

11,777,711 

18,885,260 

12,788,069 

18,640,487 

14,288,829 

15.678.786 
16,886,874 

16.640.687 
16,170,946 
14,046,024 
14,869,666 
14,216,841 
18,881,464 
12,626,094 
12,958,182 

18.102.867 
12,850,227 
18,817.865 
12,796,451 
18,860.888 

14,021,289 
16,166,180 
17,414,680 
17,871,966 

17.069.687 

16.829.286 
14,798,409 
16,826,181 

18.910.868 
14.828,258 
18.270.608 
12,806,672 
12,914,782 

12.965.286 
18,098,876 
12,281,887 
12.270,686 
10,878.220 
11,016,184 
10,382.751 
10,847,010 
10,680,795 
11,057,675 

11,616,420 

12.258.787 

12.971.868 
12,110,884 
12.278.847 
10.882,548 

11,161,816 
10,892.428 
11,172.244 
11.090,108 
11,966,164 


ClroalaUon, 

7,908,656 

7,612.607 

7,462,706 

7.606.986 

7.622.827 
7,819.122 
7,698.441 
7,664,688 
7.764,892 
7.888,176 
7,868.148 
7,912.581 
7,948.268 

8.847.498 
8,281,526 
8.221,518 
8,246120 
8,716,168 
8.662,486 
8,488,152 
8,885,097 
8,269,151 
8,480,262 
8,860,786 
8,278,002 
8,250,289 
8.687.471 
8,406,756 
8,846,248 
8,886, '286 
8.646.048 
8,676,759 

8.584.499 
8,688,413 
^A89.746 
8,887,860 

8.741.064 
8,760,888 
8.665,198 
8,880,628 
8,748,980 
8.697.417 
8,649,802 

8.686.986 
8,946.721 
8,866.977 

8.818.828 
8,610,256 
8,671.768 
8,516,854 
8.897.440 
8,887,167 
8,602,118 
8,828,896 

8.047.065 


Depoatta. 

88,684,898 

77,981,498 

82,662,S28 

78.918.816 
82,269,061 
82,848.152 
88,086,944 
87,680,478 
88,604,877 
88,749,626 
88,621.176 
89.890.261 
88,186.648 
91.008.408 
91,081.976 

90,876.787 
89.627.280 
92.816,068 

89.476.263 
88.720,416 
87,094,800 

86,776.818 

90.609.248 
91,602.246 
98,716,887 

98.289.248 

100.140.420 

95.668,460 

96.982,106 

92.865.040 

98.847.817 
92,220.870 
92.018.229 
90.127,228 
87,776.243 
89,850,154 
88.044.074 
90,568.866 
88.458,796 
88,780,804 
86,078,142 
86,902,862 
88.465,162 
86  622,891 
86,827.821 

87,620,900 
91.404,510 

88.624.264 
91,698,784 
89,590,680 
89,012,780 
87.896.664 
95,846,216 
90,709.710 
98,085,766 


Jaa  10. 
Jaa  17. 


We  annex  our  usual 
Boston  banks: — 


comparative  summary  of  the  weekly  statements  of  the 
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WBWrT  ATSEAOKS  AT  BOSTON. 

December  38.  December  80.  January  5.  January  IS.  January  19. 

Capital |81,V6U.OOO  |S1.960.0<I0  f81,960,000  |81,V»60.000  fSl.VrtO/iOO 

Loans  and  dUcouDts.  61,498,000  61,871,000  62,770.819  68,440.869  68.000,718 

Specie 8.626,000  8,744.600  8.828.986  8.849.416  8,888.000 

Due  from  other  banks  7,666,000  7.600,000  7,171.114  6,982,798  7,222.000 

Due  to  other  banks.  . 8.904,000  4,818.600  4.489.271  6.096.264  6,194.000 

Deposits 16,764,800  16.910,000  16,976.688  16,498,761  16,826,000 

Circulation 7,268,000  7,260,000  7,816,849  7,628,668  7,636,000 


The  following  are  the  aggregate  footings  of  the  New  Orleans  banks  on  the  last 
Saturday  of  December,  for  the  years — 


1854.  1855.  I8S6. 

Specie 16,670.676  18191,264  $6,690,728 

Circulation 6.582.666  7,222.614  9.194,184 

Deposits 11,490.908  17.219,274  18,492  689 

Short  loans 17,490.908  14,747.467  20,611,908 

Exchanged 8.164,488  6,100,148  6,416.699 

Due  distant  banks 1,272,684  1,848,889  966,668 


Long  and  short  loans,  last  Saturday  of  December,  1854 21,862.61 9 

“ “ “ “ 1866 21,611,882 

« “ “ “ 1866 24,464.296 

The  New  Orleans  bank  statement  for  the  week  ending  January  10,  shows  an 
extensive  movement.  Deposits  have  increased  half  a million,  and  exchange 
$300,000.  The  circulation  has  overtopped  ten  millions,  which  is  largm*  than  in 
any  previous  period  since  1841.  The  specific  changes,  compared  with  the  pre- 
vious week,  are  as  follows : — 

Increase  in  short  loans $19,622  Increase  in  deposits $494,846 

**  specie 164,622  exchange 807,182 

**  circulation 180,246  **  amt  due  dist'nt  b'ks  208,486 


The  following  table  shows  the  comparative  condition  of  the  banks  in  Portland, 
according  to  the  returns  made  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  January  3,  1857  : — 


Capital. 

Loana 

Circulation. 

Deposita. 

8pode. 

Cumberland 

$200,000 

$851,886 

$164,671 

$70,829 

$14,128 

600,000 

1,187.172 

892.028 

207.970 

86,682 

Casco  ...  

600,000 

1,111,928 

824,982 

179.931 

66,620 

Manufact’rs  A Traders*. 

200.000 

861.602 

106.464 

86.481 

18,672 

Mechanics* 

• 100.000 

199,648 

98,766 

17,797 

16,160 

Merchants’ 

226,000 

407,946 

108,687 

58.848 

86,746 

$1,926,000 

$8,619,982 

11,125.428 

$621,860 

$172,892 

Compared  with  the  returns  for  January  5,  1856,  the  above  exhibits  the  fol- 


lowing changes : — 

Increase.  Deorease. 

Capital $98,200  

Loans 184,011  

Circulation $182,789 

Deposits  75,868 

Specie 2,898 

ASSETS  OF  ALL  THE  BANKS  OF  PENNSYLVANIA,  NOVEMBER,  1856. 

Philadelphia  banka.  Other  banka.  TotaL 

Bills  discounted $26,0O0,479  $24,177,209  $60,171,687 

Specie 8,478,247  2,494,662  6,967,909 

Due  by  other  banks 1,672,412  8,466,992  6,189.484 

Notes,  <bc.,  of  other  banks 4,792,629  914,010  6,706,629 

Real  estate  and  personal  property. . 812,699  398,774  1,206,669 

Bonds,  mortgages,  Ac. 214,691  692,688  9U7.S80 

Stocks 478.042  462.168  986.201 

Exchange  and  interest 68,918  17,182  76,100 
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Bills  receivable 

Philadslphla  bsDka  Other  haaka. 
886,748  16.987 

Totd. 

702,686 

Expenses 

92,702 

61,866 

164,067 

Loans 

706.588 

660,897 

1.886,426 

Snspended  debt 

177,088 

96,114 

272,162 

Bills  of  exchange 

1,886,869 

1,889,789 

8,176,168 

Specie  liinds.  dc& 

Miscellaneous 

1,274,871 

818,826 

1,568,696 

280,888 

74,847 

808,780 

Total 

|42,00),240 

•$86,688,688 

$77,689,806 

Total  November,  1856  . • . , 

89,176,260 

86,087,860 

74,263,626 

Increase 

$2,824,976 

f601,207 

$3,426,178 

LIABILITIES  OF  ALL  THE  BANKS  OF  PENNSYLVANIA,  NOVEMBER,  1856. 


Capital  stock 

$12,462,580 

$11,186,761 

$28,599,844 

Circulation 

5,422,151 

11,940,198 

17,862,846 

Due  other  banks 

8.280,424 

936,090 

4,216,616 

Due  depositors 

17,728,826 

8,682,648 

26,485,942 

Dividends  unpaid 

54,184 

192,311 

246.445 

Contingent  fund 

2,801,667 

987.810 

2,268,977 

Di?C4»unt,  interest,  and  exchange  . . . 

682422 

688,086 

1,170,609 

Pn»fit  and  loss 

160,063 

428,497 

588,540 

Due  Commonwealth 

228,601 

254,858 

488,404 

Issues  of  4 th  of  May 

1,674 

4,177 

6,761 

Miscellaneous 

104,613 

22,446 

127,059 

Suspense  Account. 

6,068 

6,068 

Surplus 

296,194 

186,184 

482,876 

Certificates  of  deposit 

52,140 

277,623 

880,768 

Total 

$41,619,479 

$35,688,562 

$77,808,048 

Total  November,  1856  

88,688,200 

86,087,860 

78,776,662 

Increase 

$2,981,278 

$601,202 

$3,582,488 

Annexed  is  the  aggregate  condition  of  the  Bank  of  the  State  of 
its  branches  on  the  31st  of  December,  1856  : — 

Missouri  and 

RESOURCES. 


Bills  discounted $1,511,466  67 

Exchange  matured 141,198  29 

Exchange  maturing 1,299,666  68 

Real  estate 98,264  94 

Bills  receivable 81,441  86 

Total 


Suspended  debt $79,088  60 

Due  from  banks 76,991  95 

Bank-notes  on  hand 196,910  00 

Specie  on  hand 1,246,184  81 


$6,729,183  19 


LIABILITIES. 


Capital  stock  owned  by  the  State $964,206  22 

Capital  stock  owned  by  individuals 261,200  00 


Due  dff>o8itors 

Dividends  unpaid 

Interest  and  exchange 


Less  expenses $28,088  45 

Less  protest  account 82  05 


$298,9*83  60 
28,170  60 


Contingent  fund 
Due  to  banks. . , 
Circulation 


$1,216,406  22 
1,186,267  65 
2,716  86 


276,818  10 
156,567  59 
111,984  87 
2,780,880  06 


Total $6,729,188  19 

VOL.  XXIVI. — NO.  II.  14 
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Comimrcial  (^rcmeU  and  BmUw, 


The  Supreme  Court  of  Galifoniia  has  decided  that  all  the  bonded  debt  of  that 
State  OTer  $300,000  is  UDConstitutional,  because  the  law  creating  the  same  was 
not  submitted  to  the  vote  of  the  peopk.  There  can  be  little  doubt,  however,  but 
what  the  State  will  make  as  ample  provision  for  its  pajment  as  if  it  had  been 
legallj  issued.  The  amount  of  the  debt,  of  course,  becomes  an  interesting  item, 
and  we  have  compiled  a statement,  which,  we  trust,  will  be  found  correct : — 

MBMOBAMOUM  OF  CALlVOItNIA  STATE  BONDS  OUTSTANDING  JANUABY  1,  1856. 


Seven  per  cent— iasned  under  the  act  of  April  28, 1861 

Payable  March  1,  1861. 

Seven  per  cent — issued  under  act  of  Mav,  1852 

Payable  j^ch  1,  1870. 

Seven  per  cent — issued  March  16, 1855  

Payable  March  1,  1870. 

Seven  per  cent— issued  under  act  of  April  19,  1866  : — 

[The  law  authorixes  the  issuing  of  11,600,000,  providing  that  amount 
of  indebtedness  shall  accrue  prior  to  January  1,  1867.] 

Amount  issued  to  January  1,  under  the  act 

Payable  July  1,  1876. 

Total  amount  of  civil  debt  of  California,  January  1, 1856* 


$268,500  00 
1,890,800  00 
700.000  00 


800,000  00 
18,168,800  00 


WAB  DEBT  OF  THE  STATE  OF  GALIFOBNIA. 


Twelve  per  cent — bonds  issued  under  act  of  February  18, 1861 $800,000  00 

Interest  to  January  1, 1866 111.146  6S 

Seven  per  cent— issued  under  act  of  May  1,  1862  668,906  00 

Interest  to  January  1. 1866 186,500  00 


Total $1,081,610  58 

Amount  assumed  by  United  Slates  government 924,000  00 


Balance  owed  by  Galilbmui. $157,610  58 


We  have  compiled  our  usual  tables,  showing  the  total  foreign  imports  and  ex- 
ports at  the  port  of  New  York  throughout  the  year.  The  imports  of  foreign 
goods  and  mercbaudisc  for  1856  amounted  to  $213,556,649,  being  $55,696,411  in 
excess  of  the  total  for  1855,  $32,185,177  in  excess  of  1854,  and  $19,4.58,997  in 
excess  of  the  total  for  1853,  which  was  the  largest  previous  total  on  record.  Be- 
fore giving  our  monthly  comparison,  we  annex  a brief  summary,  showing  at  a 
glance  the  total  imports  at  New  York  for  each  of  the  last  seven  years : — 

FOBEIQN  IMPORTS  AT  NEW  YORK. 


Year.  Dutiable.  Free  goods  Specie.  Total. 

1850  $110,988,763  $8,645,240  $16,127,989  $185,706,948 

1851  119,592,264  9,719,771  2,049,548  181.861,578 

1852  115,886,062  12,105,342  2.408,225  129,849.619 

1868  179,612,412  12,166,887  2,429,088  194,097.652 

1854  163,494,984  15,768,916  2,107,572  181.871,472 

1866  142,900,661  14,108.946  865,681  167460,288 

1866  193.889,646  17.902,578  1,814,426  218,666.649 


Under  the  head  of  dntiable,  we  have  includod  above  both  the  dutiable  entered 
directly  for  consumption  and  the  goods  thrown  into  the  bonded  warehouses,  la 
the  extended  table  given  below  these  items  are  separate,  but  included  in  the  total. 
The  specie  which  swells  the  amount  for  1850,  in  the  above  summary,  was  mostly 
from  California,  then  entered  from  Chagres  as  from  a foreign  port,  but  since  ex- 


* Siaee  the  date  of  the  above  return,  we  underatand  about  $800,(100  more  of  the  1876  boada  have 
been  Imoed,  making  a total  of  about  $8^500,000  to  total  State  indobtedneaa. 
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eluded  from  the  statement  of  imports.  The  comparative  increase  of  our  imports 
began  before  the  close  of  1852,  and  the  receipts  continued  very  large  to  Novem- 
ber, 1854 ; from  that  date  they  suddenly  and  rapidly  declined,  and  were  compar- 
atively small  until  July,  1855  ; since  that  period  they  have  again  increased,  and 
the  total  for  1856  is  the  largest  on  record.  Appearances  indicate  that  the  in- 
crease has  again  reached  its  maximum,  and  that  the  receipts  for  the  current  year 
will  fall  a little  behind  the  total  for  the  year  just  closed. 

For  convenience,  and  economy  of  space,  we  have  placed  an  extended  table  of 
exports,  together  with  the  imports,  both  in  monthly  items.  It  will  be  seen  that 
the  total  for  December,  exclusive  of  specie,  is  only  $773,697  less  than  the  very 
large  shipments  for  December,  1855,  $3,048,406  greater  than  for  December,  185^ 
and  $1,252,362  greater  than  for  December,  1853.  We  annex  a quarterly  state- 
ment, showing  the  course  of  this  trade  for  the  year,  compared  with  the  previous 
two  years : — 

EXPORTS  FROM  NEW  YORK  TO  FOREIGN  FORTS,  EXCLUSIVE  OF  SPECIE. 


18St.  18)4.  m.  18i6. 

Firet  quarter 111,892,660  $17,840,161  $16,802,648  $19,820,688 

SeooiKl  quarter 16,268,967  16,474,778  16,628,290  20,260,846 

Third  quarter 16,810,526  18,826,852  14,616.675  20.667,694 

Fourth  quarter 22,166,869  15,066,896  25,299,054  28,028,907 


Total $67,186,642  $64,207,681  $72,846,562  $88,667,580 


The  above  shows  an  increase  daring  each  quarter  of  the  year  except  the  last. 
The  total  exports  for  1856,  exclusive  of  specie,  are  $11,320,968  greater  than  for 
1855,  and  $19,459,849  greater  than  for  1854,  and  arc  in  fact  in  excess  of  any 
previous  year  upon  our  record.  Wc  also  present  our  usual  monthly  summary  of 
the  exports  of  specie  from  New  York  to  foreign  ports  : — 

EXPORTS  OF  SPECIE  FROM  NEW  YORK  TO  FOREIGN  PORTS. 


18$!. 

18S). 

18$4. 

im. 

I8$6. 

January..  .... 

$2,866,958 

$747,679 

$1,846,682 

$156,398 

$104,884 

February.-. ... 

8,651,543 

1,121,020 

579,724 

2.128.708 

1.204,848 

March 

611,994 

592,479 

1,466,127 

2,298.697 

2,584,896 

April 

200,266 

767,055 

8,474,526 

8,818,447 

8,261,694 

May 

1,834,898 

2,162,467 

8,651,626 

5,820,152 

8.812,866 

June - 

8,566,356 

8,264,282 

5,168,188 

8,862,896 

4.800,828 

July - 

2,971,499 

8,924,612 

2,922,452 

2,928,324 

5.278.126 

Auguat  

2,985,883 

1,188.978 

4,648,320 

2,609,398 

8,202.058 

September  ...- 

2,122,49.1 

1,244,191 

6,547,104 

1,881,684 

8,788,547 

2,452,801 

4,757,972 

8,859,898 

1,188,100 

4,996.660 

November 

809.813 

8,865,776 

3,338,001 

1.011,900 

2,955.889 

December.  ...- 

1,180,805 

8,181,851 

68,264 

986.686 

1,779.181 

$25,096,255 

$26,763,856 

$37,169,406 

$27,626,740 

$37,218,766 

Do.  from  Boston 

8,495,006 

6,763,617 

7,418,487 

14,849,470 

12,227,069 

The  specie  shipments  in  1851,  which  year  we  arc  obliged  to  omit  in  our  com-  1 
parison  on  account  of  the  space,  were  the  largest  on  our  record,  amounting  to  ] 
$43,743,209.  Next  to  that  year,  however,  is  the  total  for  1856,  it  being  a trifle  ' 
larger  than  for  1854.  We  have  added  to  the  above  table,  under  the  appropriate 
years,  the  corresponding  specie  shipments  from  the  port  of  Boston,  a large  part 
of  which  went  overland  from  New  York.  These  totals  do  not  inclndc  any  given 
as  shipped  from  New  York,  and  are,  in  reality,  so  much  additional  shipments 
from  New  York. 
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We  bave  also  compiled  a statement  giving  a comparison  of  the  goods  with- 
drawn from  warehouse,  but  they  are  not,  of  course,  to  be  reckoned  with  the  total 
entered  at  the  port,  as  thoee  which  were  landed  here  have  been  already  included 
under  the  head  of  entered  for  warehousing  : — 


WITHDRAWK  VROM  WARBHOUSB. 


18»t. 

18$4. 

18Sfi. 

m 

January 

$1,686,866 

$2,889,616 

$2,067,931 

$2,346,618 

February 

1,954,010 

2,568,274 

2.047,067 

March 

697,118 

1,701,208 

2,718,098 

1,852,396 

April 

1,151,991 

1,814,318 

1.467.576 

May 

1,588,652 

1.782,834 

1,648,889 

Jude 

1,422.672 

1,804,620 

1,666,871 

July 

686,832 

2,029.164 

2,187,887 

August 

8,088,056 

2,889,884 

2,684,782 

September 

8,181,818 

2,811,841 

8,457,706 

October 

2,070,644 

1.597.487 

3,2784188 

November 

1,481,776 

1,197,660 

1,726A44 

December 

901,828 

1,190,787 

1,625,650 

Total 

$21,968,896 

$28,467,888 

$26,722,818 

The  imports  of  diy  goods  are,  of  course,  included  in  the  foregoing  statement. 
The  total  receipts  of  dry  goods  at  New  York  during  the  year  1856  were  $341,318 
less  than  for  the  year  1853,  but  $13,520,957  larger  than  for  1854,  and  $28,398,831 
laiger  than  for  1855,  as  will  appear  from  the  following  comparison  : — 

IKPOBTS  OP  DRV  GOODS  AT  NEW  YORK  FOR  THE  TEARS — 


im.  ISM.  isii.  m. 

Manufretores  of  wool $28,214,146  $22,689,658  $18,687,387  $27,267,287 

Manufactures  of  cotton 16,808,478  15,892,886  10,610,723  17,926,208 

Manofacturee  of  silk 84,199,578  28,628,106  28,197,480  80,988,865 

Manufactures  of  flax 8,790,185  7,688,572  6,706,864  9,484,401 

Misoellaoeous  dry  goods 5,766,879  6,099,214  6,922,158  7,766,097 

Total $98,704,211  $80,842,986  $64,974,062  $98,862,898 


The  receipts  for  cash  duties  are  larger  than  for  any  previous  year,  but  have  not 
increased  in  proportion  to  the  excess  of  dutiable  imports ; this  excess  not  being 
composed  of  those  articles  included  in  the  highest  schedule  : — 

CASH  DUTIES  RSCBIYED  AT  KEW  TOBK. 


m 

18§4. 

18S$. 

m. 

January...... 

$8,811,187  87 

$4,879,286  82 

$2,660,088  88 

$8,688,654  85 

February.... 

8,878,895  47 

2,867,294  60 

2,666.164  94 

8.676,919 

14 

March 

8,986,967  68 

8,627,119  49 

2,868,084  95 
1,994,710  10 

4.382,107 

47 

April 

8,848,252  14 

8,168,490  21 

8.913,885 

89 

May 

2.862,868  56 

8,248,164  41 

2,400,482  60 

8,467,168 

64 

June 

8,840,728  88 

2,462,606  88 

2,816,464  80 

8,527,425 

26 

July 

4,640.107  15 

4,046,745  78 

8,787,841  95 

6,441,644  27 

Aufrust 

4,746,657  81 

5,214,629  78 

4,290,796  15 

5,286,899 

11 

Sej^ember.. . 

4,226,840  18 

8,489,492  49 

8,528,879  50 

8,702,184  70 

October^. . . 

2,705,694  88 

2,402,115  10 

8,829,194  95 

8,891,280  97 

November... 

. 2,642,985  92 

1,751,023  45 

2,171,707  76 

2,774,846 

68 

December. .. 

2.969,110  94 

1,606.920  72 

2,984,941  97 

2,881,969 

75 

Total 

$48,088,226  88 

$88,096,888  08 

$34,888,807  99 

$45,619,270 

18 

We  have  not  space  to  give  a comparison  of  the  different  items  of  general  mer- 
nhandise  imported  at  New  York,  amounting  in  all  (exclusive  of  dry  goods)  to 
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1(118,000,000,  bat  the  followiag  comparotiTe  sammarj  embraces  some  of  tiie 
leading  particulars,  and  will  be  found  very  interesting  for  reference : — 

IMPOSTS  or  A FEW  LEADING  ARTICLES  OF  GENERAL  MERCHANDISE  AT  NEW  TOES, 
FROM  FOREIGN  FORTS  FOR  THE  TEARS — 


1814. 

18». 

I8SS. 

Books 

te62.9fil 

1491.980 

1614.068 

Buttons 

676.U»9 

406,760 

742.002 

Cheese 

6,204 

98,290 

102  677 

Chins  ware 

714.118 

418.847 

686,448 

Cigars 

2,048,044 

2,804,061 

2,264.699 

Coal 

465,970 

886,878 

640.808 

Coffee 

4, •07,886 

6,608.080 

7,896.809 

Earthenware 

1,471,614 

982.049 

1,2211,487 

Furs 

1,420,174 

1,472,802 

2,270.781 

(Mass,  piste 

698,822 

241,926 

887.940 

India-rubber 

1,469.261 

796.460 

648  619 

Indigo 

408,960 

288.68.S 

822,949 

Leather  and  dressed  skma. . • 

1,447,699 

1,496.646 

2,224  887 

Undressed  ekins 

6,M86.884 

8,972.916 

5.6it6.407 

Liquors — Brandy 

1,018,681 

1,801,068 

2,078,887 

Mauds — Copper  and  ore 

408.717 

246.606 

266.668 

**  sheathing... 

1,026  646 

4(»6,868 

678.894 

Iron,  bars 

8,702,788 

2,666,440 

8,628.266 

• pw 

798.276 

880,266 

668,600 

**  railroad 

8,196,489 

1,978.622 

2,608.742 

**  sheet 

487,966 

481.980 

761.863 

Lead 

2,489,769 

1,709,617 

2,116.110 

Spelter. 

866.468 

801,228 

870,298 

Steel 

1,618.909 

1,816  228 

1,791,408 

Tin,  and  tin  plates... 

8,100.886 

8,468,822 

4,792,016 

Zinc ; 

401,820 

268,861 

899.898 

Molasses 

644,668 

941,111 

1,606,888 

B«gs 

667.866 

718,647 

824.082 

Salt 

400.209 

468.127 

487.480 

Saltpeter 

H4.186 

166,068 

68.244 

Bog" 

6,601.498 

9,818.724 

17.711.162 

Tea 

6.648,801 

4,991.616 

6.898,900 

Watches 

[8,289,719 

8 088  846 

8,6(*6,432 

Wines 

1,9(  9.670 

1 688.689 

.2,687.146 

Wool  and  waste 

1,146.728 

697,260 

618,866 

Tobacco 

616,062 

696,084 

808,947 

In  like  manner,  wo  have  not  room  for  all  the  particulars  of  exports,  but  the 
following  includes  a comparison  of  some  of  the  most  important  items : — 

EXPORTS  OP  CERTAIN  ARTICLES  OF  DOMESTIC  PRODUCE  FROM  NEW  TORS  TO  FOR- 
EIGN PORTS  IN  THE  YEARS — 


18it. 

18i4. 

1»S. 

18i6. 

Pots,  bbls • • 

. 11,077 

9,668 

18,165 

9,066 

Pearls,  bbls 

. 796 

1,876 

2,248 

2,227 

B^erwQX.  lbs 

224,268 

218,177 

169,616 

217,4]t5 

Wheat  flour,  bbla 

8,150,612 

888,785 

1,005.006 

1,921.025 

Rye  flour,  bbls 

. 6.802 

10,864 

20,647 

11.890 

Coro  mesl  bbla 

46,616 

67,868 

61,269 

77.629 

Wheat,  bush. 

7,244.819 

1,671,018 

8,406,293 

9,571.898 

By«  *•  

28,9b  1 

826,961 

686,907 

1,261,906 

0«U  “ 

68,782 

68,999 

72 

40  264 

17.082 

Barley  “ 

100 

1.184 

305 

Com  “ 

1,102,297 

4,867,871 

8,860,862 

8,882,629 
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18iS. 

ISM. 

iftff. 

m. 

OMZis-. 

Mold,  boxes 

47,668 

61,247 

64,808 

46,474 

Sperm  *•  

6.686 

10,460 

10,776 

4.761 

tons 

88,876 

22,888 

18.486 

7.222 

OotUm,  balea 

S7»,188 

808,688 

227.921 

196.780 

-flay,  “ 

4,776 

8,886 

6.784 

4.660 

Hop$  “ 

828 

18,289 

9.166 

4,260 

AfiBva/  Bt&re9,  bbls 

4T8481 

666,478 

627,728 

478,611 

OiU^ 

Whale,  gallooa 

289,178 

861,816 

272.400 

44,878 

Sperm  **  

656.266 

680,687 

886,199 

698,062 

Lard  - 

62,709 

88.194 

108,179 

66.068 

Linseed  “ 

20.866 

11,610 

11,210 

6,894 

Pork,  bbla 

71,641 

116.869 

162,760 

184,474 

Beef  - 

62.248 

96,618 

66,212 

66,028 

Got  meat,  pounds.  .... 

8.684.660 

17,888,742 

16,908,467 

29J808.028 

Butter  ‘‘  

1.967476 

2.n4&,483 

990,689 

1,116,081 

Cheese  “ 

7,184,890 

8.8I7.4U7 

6,987,496 

8 760.640 

Lard  *<  

6,916.898 

16,786.868 

8,666,962 

10,979.693 

Riee,  tierces 

26,842 

22,947 

24.264 

88,716 

ThiloWt  poimds. 

8.494,666 

6,064,197 

1,911,889 

1,876, 820 

Tobtteco^ 

Crude,  packages 

24,160 

86,786 

82.867 

88.175 

Manufacture<C  pounds.. 

6,617,862 

8,700.444 

6,282,962 

4,849,928 

Wkaltbone  “ ... 

8,1674<7 

786,799 

2,181,197 

1.872,161 

It  is  hardly  possible  that  the  import  trade  for  1867  wili  eqoal  the  total  for 
1866,  but  we  do  not  think  the  falling  off  will  be  very  large.  Present  appearances 
indicate  a decrease  in  the  receipts  of  dry  goods,  although  from  the  higher  rates 
the  same  quantity  will  make  an  increased  valuation  at  the  custom-house.  The 
export  trade  will  be  large,  but  the  total  will  depend  materially  upon  the  prospects 
for  the  next  European  harvest.  If  we  are  to  supply  a large  part  of  Western 
Europe  with  breadstuffs,  there  will  be  no  important  decline ; but  if  the  next  year’s 
crops  in  England,  France,  and  Spain  should  be  good,  the  export  trade  of  next 
fiUl  will  dwindle  to  a very  moderate  total.  Cotton  is  much  higher  in  price  than 
at  the  corresponding  date  of  last  year,  and  the  average  for  the  year  promises  to 
exceed  either  of  the  last  three,  even  though  the  crop  should  be  fully  3,000,000 
bales.  The  price  of  sugar  continues  enormously  high,  and  the  consumption  must 
be  sensibly  diminished. 

ffSW  YORK  COTTON  MARKET  FOR  THE  MONTH  ENDING  JANUARY  28. 

raxPiinD  ros  txx  jcnaiAim*  maqauxm  bt  w.  fkxdhuouoji,  iwokw,  xkw  tobx. 

Since  the  date  of  my  last  report,  (December  26tb,)  our  market  has  been  well 
maintained  at  a small  advance.  The  total  sales  are  estimated  at  35,500  bales,  in- 
clusive of  parcels  in  transitu  and  ro-sales.  Holders,  generally,  have  shown  a 
degree  of  firmness  compatible  with  their  opinions  as  regards  the  shortness  of  the 
crop ; while  buyers  seem  to  have  been  uninfluenced  by  the  increasing  receipts^ 
now  beyond  those  of  last  year,  and  strengthened  in  their  views  by  continued  ac- 
tivity in  all  the  Southern  markets,  and  the  advancing  tendency  displayed  in  all 
the  European  marts  of  commerce,  have  contributed  largely  in  sustaining  prices 
hCTe,  which  requires  all  the  late  advance  abroad  to  cover  ca^.  Nearly  2,000,000 
of  bales  of  the  present  crop  have  already  passed  from  the  hands  of  the  producers 
at  pnoes  much  beyond  their  expectations,  and  it  is  not  altogether  improbable 
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tliat  a resort  to  short  time  and  &er  oonnts  of  jam,  may  place  the  balance  of  oar 
crop  in  the  power  of  the  lords  of  Manchester,  at  prices  more  in  accordance  with 
the  cost  of  prodnction  than  those  now  ruling  eit^r  here  or  abroad.  Our  own 
spinners,  both  in  this  and  the  Southern  markets,  have  been  active  in  their  pur* 
diases,  not  any  knowledge  of  the  short-comings  of  the  present  crop,  for  it  is 
impossible  to  estimate  the  crop  sufficiently  correct  as  a basis  for  a monetary 
gaide,  but  simply  because  a better  selection  is  offered  and  more  easily  obtained 
early  in  the  season. 

The  sales  for  the  week  ending  Janury  2d  were  8,500  bales,  at  4c.  to  Jc.  per 
pound  advanca  Holders  demanding  farther  additions,  tended  to  limit  transac- 
tions, and  the  market  closed  steady  at  the  following,  with  small  offerings : — 

PEIOaS  ADOPTED  JAKOABT  2d  FOE  THE  FOLLOWING  QUALITIES: — 


Uiiland.  Flortds.  llobUe.  If . O.  k.  Texas. 

Ordtnary 11  11  11  1*4 

Middling. 184  IH  184 

Middling  fisir is|  ISf  18f  14 

Fair 184  U 144  144 


For  the  week  ensuing  the  sales  were  10,000  baks^  inclusive  of  parcels  in  tran- 
sitn,  at  a smaU  advance  on  middling  and  grades  below.  Holders  were  firm  at  the 
following,  at  the  close : — 

PEXOEB  ADOPTED  JANUAET  9tH  FOE  THE  FOLLOWING  QUALITIES: — 

Upland.  Florida.  Mobile.  N.  O.  k.  Texas. 


Ordinary II4  II4  I14  I14 

Middling 184  184  ISf  184 

Middling  fair. 184  ISf  18|  144 

Fair 14  144  144  Hf 


The  transactions  for  the  week  ending  January  16th  were  8,000  bales,  and 
holders  were  less  stringent  in  their  demands,  being  willing  sellers  at  a reduction 
of  4c.  to  4c.  per  pound.  Continued  heavy  receipts  at  the  South  dampened  the 
expectations  of  buyers,  and  the  market  closed  quiet  at  the  annexed : — 

PEIOES  ADOPTED  JANUAET  16tB  FOE  THE  FOLLOWING  QUALITISa>— 

Upland.  Florida.  Mobile.  N.O.JtTezaa* 


Ordinary 11  11  11  II4 

Middling. 18  184  184  18f 

Middling  fair ISf  ISf  184  14 

Fair 18}  14  I44  144 


For  the  week  closing  at  date  the  sales  were  9,000  bales,  at  prices  a diade  more 
favorable  to  holders.  Bayers  were,  however,  cautiously  inclined,  owing  to  ad- 
vance in  freights  and  insurance ; but  as  the  foreign  advices  were  favorable,  the 
market  closed  steadily  at  the  following : — 

PEIOES  ADOPTED  JANUAET  28d  FOE  THE  FOLLOWING  QUALITIES: — 


Upland.  Florida.  MobUa.  If.O.AToxaA 

Ordinary 11  11  11  II4 

Middling 184  184  184  184 

Middling  lair 18|  ISf  14  144 

Fair 14  144  144  144 

Receipta  to  date  balsa  1,785,000  Incrsase  12,000 

Export  to  Great  Britain 854,000  Decrease  221,000 

Export  to  France 168,000  Decrease  41,000 

Stock  on  hand 557,000  IncieEaa  158,000 
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C09DITI01I  OF  TAB  BAVKS  OF  TAB  UBITBD  STATES. 

The  sobjoined  tables  have  heea  compOed  from  the  official  returns  made  to  the 
Treasury  Department : — 


BAMKIHO  MOTSMSilTS  OF  UlOTKD  STATBB. 


Horaber  of  banks • , 

Number  of  branches 

Number  of  banks  and  branches. 


Loans  and  discounts • 

Stocks 

Beai  estate 

Other  ioTestments 

Due  by  other  banks  

Notes  of  other  banks 

Specie  foods 

Specie 

Circulation 

Deposits 

Due  to  other  banks 

Other  liabilities 

Gold  and  silver  m United  Stales  Treasury. 
Total  specie  in  banks  and  treasury 


Eastern  States . 

Middle 

Southern 

Southwestern. . 
Western 


QO 

18S6a 

1,168 

1,256 

144 

148 

1,807 

1,898 

$882,177,278 

$848,874,272 

676,144,758 

684,188.280 

52,727,082 

49,485,216 

24,078,801 

20,866,867 

8,784,540 

8,822,516 

55,788,785 

62,689,726 

28,429,518 

24,779,049 

21,985,788 

19,987.710 

58,944.546 

59,814,068 

186,952.228 

195.747,950 

190,400,842 

212,705,652 

45,156,697 

62,719,956 

15.599.628 

12,227,867 

27,188,889 

22,706.431 

81,188,485 

88,020,494 

$178,518,958 

$177,411,988 

241,671,978 

279.282,487 

69,598,123 

75,875,681 

64,897,868 

78,612,848 

26,962,816 

28.150,881 

$676,144,768 

$684,188,880 

DlSTElBUnOir  OF  BANKS  AND  BANK  CAPITAL. 


StalM.  No. 

Eastern 440 

Middle 464 

Southern 124 

Southwestern 96 

Western 188 

ToUl 1,807 


-ISSS. , , ^1886.- 


CspltsL 

No. 

CH>itoL 

$101,864,621 

492 

$110,415,090 

120,758,047 

486 

126,994,289 

49.255.264 

129 

48.657,450 

41,016.686 

108 

41,829,868 

19,842,721 

188 

16,978,180 

$883,177,388 

1,898 

$848,874,378 

B.HE  MOTB  CUCDLAnON  OOTST.NDUlO. 


188S. 

Oroas  eirenUlioD  a.  above $186.96!,i!8 

Note,  unemployed  28,429,618 


1866. 

$196,747,960 

24.779,049 


CirculatloQ  out. tending, 


$168,623,706  $170,968,901 
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» CIEOOLATlOlt.  ■ s /—MOTES  OW  BAMO.— > 


Eaftem  States. . 

Middle 

Southern 

Southwestern  .. 
Western 

m.  18.6. 

mt-is. 

$7,456,656 

V,45B,951 

8,610,478 

1,840,681 

8,661,858 

lti§-S6. 

16.807.216 
y 444,284 
2,64V,264 
2,428,226 
8,449,410 

Total 

sraoil  AND  STOCK  AMD  BEAL  ESTATE  BASIS — 1856. 

*24,779,04. 

Bpede. 

Stocksi 

Best  eststs. 

Eastern  States . , 

fl.674,166 

$8,878,8(0 

Middle 

24.768,765 

7,707,859 

Southern 

7,985,^96 

6.438,401 

Southwestern  . . 

5.464,164 

8,669,488 

Western 

9,677,686 

881,824 

Total 

raooBxssivx  accumulation  or  bank  dbfositb. 

$80,865,867 

18i4. 

1856. 

Eutern  States. . 

|2«,»00,989 

$81,596,085 

Middle 

117,465.664 

187,410,259 

Southern 

11,651,546 

18,898,897 

Southwestern  , . 

19,708,844 

86.800,916 

Western 

11.679,800 

14,498,956 

Total 

$818,706,668 

PROPERTY  AND  TAXATION  OF  NEW  ORLEANS  IN  1856. 

We  give  below,  from  an  official  soarce,  (Francis  Turner,)  an  abstract  of  the 
assessment  of  the  parish  of  New  Orleans,  after  objections  and  corrections  have 
been  made,  for  1856  : — 


Bep.  Dls. 

Bool  sstste. 

Blavea. 

Capital 

lieeossa* 

1 

. . $5,569,600 

*615.180 

$857,400 

*7.645 

8 

..  7,018.400 

661,700 

670,160 

9,510 

8 

..  80,<»82.176 

884.800 

18,054.600 

80,886 

4 

9.S17,7.'i0 

410,8.  0 

2,886.850 

88,160 

6 

. . 7,098,800 

586,600 

718.660 

80,480 

6 

..  4.416.800 

. 658,160 

185,800 

11,660 

7 

..  2.875,010 

295,700 

178,860 

5,920 

8 

..  1,705,440 

118.650 

445.550 

6,055 

9 

..  2.1t<8.190 

268,750 

118,860 

6,175 

10 

. . 7,858,560 

760,200 

489,400 

10,465 

Real  pstate 

..  *67,460,115 

$5,188,580 

$18,544,500 

*181,585 

Showing  a grand  total  of  real  estate,  slaves,  and  capital,  of  $91,788,195.  On 
this  there  is  levied  a State  tax  of  16|  cents  per  $100,  amounting  to  $150,980  ; 
a mill  tax,  10  cents  per  $100,  amounting  to  $91.188 ; internal  improvement,  7A 
per  cent  on  $100,  a total  of  $68,391 ; State  licenses,  $181,335 ; poll  tax,  $7,178 
— total  State  taxes,  $500,672.  Mr.  Turner  says : — 

In  comparing  the  above  statement  with  the  returns  of  last  year,  I find  there  is 
an  increase  on  real  estate  and  slaves  ot  $1,514,450.  Not  being  able  last  year  to 
obtain  the  recapitulation,  1 cannot  state  exactly  the  increase  on  capital,  but  from 
&ct8  befurc  me,  1 believe  it  will  exceed  the  above — making  a total  increase  of 
over  $3, 000, 000. 
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THE  COST  OT  WAR. 

A late  DQmber  of  Putnam's  Magazine  contains  an  interesting  article  on  this 
^subject.  It  famishes  some  interesting  details  of  the  cost  of  war,  derived,  we  pre- 
sume, from  a table  prepared  by  Mr.  Barrett,  the  “ learned  blacksmith.” 

The  figures  which  are  given  as  the  cost  to  Great  Britain  for  wars  past  and 
prospective  for  one  year  are  enormous.  Tliat  power  expended  9251,000,000  in 
1854,  while  all  its  other  expenses  amounted  to  but  930,000,000. 

In  speaking  of  these  immense  sums,  the  words  do  not  convey  to  the  mind  an 
adequate  idea  of  their  vastness,  and  it  is  only  by  measuring  them  with  familiar 
standards  that  we  can  begin  to  appreciate  them.  The  war  tax  of  Great  Britain 
in  1854  was  nearly  three-fourths  of  a million  of  dollars  daily,  or  thirty-one  thou- 
sand doUars  for  every  hour,  all  to  be  drawn  out  of  the  laboring  man. 

The  public  debts  of  all  the  States  of  Christendom,  both  in  Europe  and  Amer- 
ica, amount  in  round  numbers  to  a grand  total  of  99,000,000,000.  Doubtless 

98.000. 000.000  of  this  almost  immeasurable  sum  represent  the  war  bills  left  to 
present  and  future  generations  to  pay,  by  those  who  contracted  them.  Accord- 
ing to  a German  statistician,  the  paid-in  capital  of  all  the  known  banks  in  the 
world  in  1852  amounted  to  9781,554,865.  Thus  the  war  debts  of  Christendom 
amount  at  this  moment  to  ten  times  the  capital  of  all  the  banks. 

Thus  Christendom  enters  upon  the  last  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  with  an 
onpaid  war  bill  amounting  to  99,000,000,000,  with  other  liabilities.  What  a 
\egskcj  for  future  generations ! But  the  most  aggravating  circumstance  connected 
with  this  appaling  inheritance  is  the  fact  that  in  some  cases  it  will  go  down  to 
them  with  the  solemn  assurances  of  those  who  contracted  it  that  it  was  all  a mis- 
take, and  might  have  been  avoided.  Eminent  statesmen,  representing  all  parties, 
in  the  British  Parliament,  have  deliberately  declared  their  opinion  to  the  world 
that  the  long  wars  with  the  French  Republic  and  the  Empire  were  all  waged 
upon  a wrong  principle,  and  might  have  been  avoided  with  honor. 

The  interest  on  the  war  debt  of  nations,  at  5 per  cent,  will  amount  to  9450,000,000 
yearly.  Then  there  is  a considerable  sum  to  be  raised  for  war  prospective,  in  the 
mere  preparation  for  war  in  time  of  peace.  This  sum  cannot  amount  to  less  than 

9450.000. 000  more.  This  grand  aggregate  tax  of  9900,000,000  yearly,  is  im- 

posed upon  the  people  of  the  civilized  world,  the  earnings  and  industry  of  the 
people,  by  wars  past  and  prospective.  This  sum  is  equal  to  the  whole  value  of 
all  the  exports  of  England,  France,  and  the  United  States  put  together.  It  is 
twice  the  amount  of  the  rental  of  all  the  real  estate  in  Great  Britain,  exceeds 
the  net  profits  of  all  the  manufactures  in  Christendom.  It  is  equal  to  the  yearly 
wages  of  four  millions  five  hundred  thousand  agricultural  laborers  at  9200  a 
head.  It  would  pay  for  the  construction  of  forty-five  thousand  miles  of  railroad 
at  920,000  a mile.  It  would  support  one  million  two  hundred  thousand  ministers 
of  the  gospel,  allowing  each  9750  per  annum ; giving  a religious  teacher  and 
pastor  to  every  seven  hundred  and  fifty  persons  of  the  whole  population  of  the 
globe.  

STATE  AED  CITT  STOCKSi  RAILROAD  BOEDS  AED  SHARES. 

We  are  indebted  to  Messrs.  Decoppet  & Co.,  Stock  and  Exchange  Brokers, 
New  York,  for  a tabular  statement  of  the  leading  stocks,  bonds,  and  shares,  dealt 
in  at  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange.  This  table  shows  the  comparative  prices 
of  these  stocks  and  bonds  in  1854, 1855,  and  1856 : — 
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TABLE  6P  comparative  PBICES. 


BTATE  fiTOCKa. 


ITnSted  Stales  6. 1867,  ’68 

New  York  6,  1867 

Ohio  6,  1870 

PenDsjlvaoia  5 

Indiana  5 

Tennessee  6 

Yirgioia  6 

Missouri  6 

North  Carolina  6 

Georgia  6 

Blinois  6 

Louisiana  6 

California  7, 1870 


m. 

18a. 

\m 

18M. 

IS6L 

81  Deo. 

St  Dm. 

19  May. 

14  July. 

S4Dea 

118f 

116} 

Il8i 

116 

116 

108 

114 

112 

111 

111 

101^ 

no 

108i 

106 

106 

84 

84} 

88i 

82* 

84* 

80 

81* 

88f 

88| 

88 

02i 

96} 

94i 

94* 

94 

96i 

94* 

98i 

98* 

94* 

03i 

88} 

84* 

86 

89* 

96 

94} 

96f 

96 

96* 

96 

97 

100 

101 

98 

81 

106 

III 

112 

114 

86 

98} 

94 

91 

90* 

86 

87* 

88* 

82 

82* 

RAILROAD  BONDS. 


Erie,  2d.  mortgage  7, 1869 

“ 8d.  “ 1888 

fP**  Sinking  Fund,  7, 1876 

Hudson,  Ist mortgage  

Michigan  Southern,  7,  let  mortgage. 

New  York  Central  6 

Blinois  Central,  Construction,  7 

Chicago  it  Rock  Island,  7, 1st  mortgage.. , . 

Panama,  7 

Pennsjlvania  Central,  6,  let  mortgage.. . . . 

Reading  6,  1860 

Cleveland  and  Tol^o,  7,  Ist  mortgage. . . • 
Oleveland  and  Pittsburg,  7, 1st  mortgage. . 

Galena  and  Chicago,  Ist  mortgage 

2d  “ 

Michigan  Central,  8 

Milwankie  Misa,  1st  mortgage,  2d  sec.. .. 

8d  « ... 

Ohio  Central,  7, 1st  mortgage 

Terre  Haut  it  Alton,  7,  let  mortgage 

Little  Miama,  6,  let  mortgage  

RAILROAD 

Baltimore  and  Ohio 

Chicago  and  Rock  Island 

Cleveland,  Columbus  t Cincinnati 

Cleveland  and  Pittsburg. 

Cleveland  and  Toledo 

Erie 

Galena  and  Chicago 

Harlem,  preferr^. 

Hudson  River 

Blinois  Central 

Little  Miami 

Macon  and  Western ... 

Michigan  Central 

Michigan  Sonthern. ...  

Milwaukie  and  Mississippi 

New  York  Central 

Panama 

Pennsylvania 

Reading 


94 

96 

96* 

99 

97 

80 

92 

96 

98 

96* 

. . 

87* 

90* 

97* 

94* 

96* 

100* 

99* 

102 

98* 

•98 

94 

94 

96 

91 

88* 

86* 

86* 

89* 

86* 

66* 

81* 

85* 

98* 

97* 

87 

97* 

96 

98* 

96 

79* 

106* 

104* 

101* 

96 

m 

97 

98* 

97 

101* 

82 

98* 

98 

94 

89* 

88 

87 

88* 

87 

80 

86 

93 

98 

98 

98 

89* 

96 

98 

96 

98 

. . 

86* 

88* 

88* 

85 

96* 

99 

101 

101 

100 

88 

91* 

96* 

96* 

94* 

. . 

87 

89* 

89 

86* 

92 

82* 

78* 

79 

79 

80 

79* 

78 

77* 

76* 

• • 

79* 

80 

80 

77* 

ARBS. 

42 

64* 

66* 

64* 

87* 

78* 

86* 

88* 

98* 

93* 

95* 

106* 

102 

102* 

101* 

60 

68* 

60* 

ei* 

07* 

62* 

72* 

78* 

78* 

74* 

89 

60* 

68* 

68* 

61* 

90* 

122* 

no* 

118* 

US* 

72 

45* 

68* 

66* 

68* 

83* 

81* 

83* 

84* 

80* 

91 

96* 

98* 

107* 

121* 

88* 

90 

92 

89 

864 

96 

101 

106 

108 

91* 

81* 

97* 

93* 

93* 

93* 

79 

94* 

92* 

98* 

88* 

. . 

86 

88* 

80* 

77* 

88* 

92* 

88* 

98* 

98* 

715* 

104* 

97* 

101* 

97* 

87* 

94* 

97* 

96* 

71* 

93* 

86* 

92* 

86* 
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Albanj  6 

Baltimore  6 

Cleveland  7.  W.  W 
OiociDnati  6. • . , 

Chica^  6 

Detroit  7,  W.W... 

Louisville  6 

Philadelphia  6...., 

Pittsburg  6 

St  Louis  6 

Milwaukie  7 

San  Fraocisoo  10. . , 


ORT  Boana. 


97 

964 

97 

97 

100 

894 

974 

974 

98 

944 

. . 

101 

1014 

102 

974 

914 

88 

894 

90 

88 

91 

87 

90 

894 

88 

1014 

1014 

101 

102 

101 

84 

804 

79 

78 

76 

88 

90 

914 

92 

904 

71 

764 

74 

72 

74 

77 

784 

794 

79 

774 

76 

884 

874 

87 

80 

1004 

914 

96 

m 

90 

RATE  OF  TAIATlOil  Ilf  SAlf  FRARCISCO. 

A correBpondent  of  the  San  Francisco  Bulletin  gives  the  rates  of  taxation  in 
that  city  and  county  for  the  past  seven  years.  It  amounts  in  the  aggregate  to 


25  per  cent  of  the  assessed  value  of  the  property,  including  personal,  real,  and 


improvements : — 

Flical 

State  & Conntj.  City. 

Total 

1860-61 

11  00 

tl  00 

12  00 

1861-62 

1 66 

2 46 

4 10 

1862-68 

1 96 

2 46 

4 41 

1863-S4 

I 88^ 

2 00 

8 884 

18S4-56 

1 704 

2 16 

8 864 

1866-66 

1 624 

2 881 

8 854 

1866-67 

2^0 

$24  40f 

nVARCBS  ARD  DEBT  OF  lUIROIS. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  Hon. 

John  Moore  for  the  subjoined  abstract  of  the 

amount  of  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  for  the  last  two 

years : — 

Beceipts. 

Expenditures. 

Balances. 

Revenue 

1698.026  86 

1680,986  68 

$162,089  82 

State  debt 

1,631,980  71 

908,820  46 

628,160  26 

Interest  fund 

1,028,770  84 

691,047  28 

837,724  11 

State  land  fund 

198,677  12 

160,879  18 

87,697  94 

Illinois  Central  Railroad 

61,280  69 

66,414  61 

4,866  08 

School  fund 

108,146  99 

86,076  48 

28,069  66 

Non-resident  taxes 

7,799  80 

8,819  18 

4.471  67 

Total 

> 18,629,671  99 

«2,4S6,642  47 

$1,193,029  48 

The  Springfield  Journal  says 

-**  From  €k)v.  Moore,  who  is  now  preparing  his 

treasury  report,  we  learn  that  the  total  revenue  collected  upon  last  year’s  assess- 
ments, amounts  to  $614,128  48.  This  is  for  revenue  purposes  alone,  and  does 


not  include  the  two  mill  tax,  nor  what  has  been  received  from  the  Central  Rail- 
road Company.  The  total  receipts  into  the  treasury  will  more  than  double  this 
amount” 

The  Chicago  Journal^  in  alluding  to  the  financial  condition  of  Illinois,  says : — 
^ minoLs  is  now  clear  of  all  the  embarrassments  occasioned  by  her  heavy  State 
debt,  and  will  hereafter  stand  among  the  interest-paying  States  of  the  Union. 
She  has  in  the  last  few  years  increased  so  enormously  in  all  the  elements  of  wealth, 
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that  the  tax  assessmcDts,  applied  by  law  to  the  payment  of  the  interest  on  the 
State  indebtedness,  are  now  quite  suflBcient  to  meet  the  entire  amount  Hence- 
forth she  enters  upon  a new  career  of  greatness.  Not  only  is  she  now  able  to 
meet  the  accruing  interest,  but  ample  provision  has  been  made,  by  which  the 
principal  of  the  debt  is  also  gradually  being  paid  off.  For  this  purpose,  on  the 
Ist  of  January  next,  over  half  a million,  the  proceeds  of  the  two  mill  tax,  will  be 
distributed  in  this  city.  At  the  present  rate  of  decrease,  it  will  not  be  many 
years  before  Illinois  will  be  clear  of  debt — clear  of  onerous  taxes,  and  with  a rev- 
enue derived  from  the  Central  Road,  amply  sufficient  to  meet  the  ordinary  ex- 
penses of  the  State  government” 


REAL  AND  PERSONAL  PROPERTY  IN  ALBANY. 

The  following  statement  of  the  assessed  and  equali25ed  value  of  the  real  estate 
and  personal  property  of  the  city  of  Albany,  has  been  prepared  by  the  Finance 
Committee  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors 


1 

2 

8 

4 

6 

6 

n 

8 

9 

10 


ASSESSED  VALUE. 


Real 

$9S\l,945  00 
1,047,925  60 
1,800,441  00 
8,206,921  00 
8,245,828  00 
1,886.740  00 
1,252.825  00 
1,090,025  00 
1,629,628  00 
2,188,170  00 


118,128,488  00 


Personal. 
118,500  00 
28,800  00 
182,600  00 
1,141,987  00 
8,108,018  00 
288,850  00 
81,900  00 
12,800  00 
116.800  00 
58,560  00 


14,876,800  00 


Total 

1988,445  00 
1,076,225  00 
1,738.041  00 
4,848.908  00 
6,848.886  00 
2,120,090  00 
1,294,725  00 
1,102,825  00 
1,745,92.8  00 
2,246,720  00 


128,005,288  00 


1 

2 

8 

4 

5 

6 
7 
8. 
9 

10 


EQUALIZED  VALUE; 


1872,950  60 
948,l.S2  50 
l,44t»,896  90 
2,886.228  90 
2,921,240  70 
1,698,066  00 
1,186,642  60 
981,022  50 
1,466,6^0  70 
1,969.858  00 


116,816,694  20 


118,600  00 
28,S(»0  00 
132,600  00 
1,141.987  00 
8,108.018  00 
22.8.860  00 
81,900  00 
12,800  00 
116,800  00 
68,560  00 


14,876,800  00 


1891,450  60 
971,482  50 
1,572,996  90 
4,028,2 15  90 
6,024.268  70 
1,981,416  00 
1,168,442  60 
998,822  60 
1,582.960  70 
2,027,908  00 


$21,192,894  20 


The  total  taxation  of  Albany  on  the  above  property,  as  apportioned  by  the 
Supervisors,  amounted  to  3335,275 ; of  which  375,747  was  for  the  county  tax, 
and  32.19,527  for  the  city  tax.  The  ratio  of  taxation  is  about  31  46  on 
the  3100.  


PROPERTY  OF  THE  BANE  OF  IRELVND. 

At  the  meeting  in  December,  1856.  of  the  proprietors  of  the  Bank  of  Ireland 
stock,  a dividend  ol  4^  per  cent  lor  the  half-year,  (at  the  rate  of  9 per  cent  per 
annum.)  free  of  income  tax.  was  declared ; and  the  governor,  Mr.  John  Ennis, 
stated  that  there  would  remain  £12,000,  out  of  the  half-year’s  profits,  to  be  added 
to  the  “ rest  ” fund,  which  now  amounU  to  £1,040.000.  The  Irish  banks  gener- 
ally continue  to  make  large  profits,  owing  to  the  activity  of  trade,  the  soundness 
of  credit,  and  the  prosperity  of  agriculture. 
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miAllCIiL  COIDinOV  of  iLABAMl. 

We  learn  from  the  annual  reports  of  the  fiscal  Department  of  State  of  Alaba- 
ma that  the  total  receipts  into  the  treasury  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September 
30th,  were  $798,008  46  ; the  disbursements  for  the  same  period,  $497,946  99 ; 
showing  an  excess  of  receipts  over  disbursements  of  $311,056  47.  The  balance 
in  the  Treasury,  including  notes  of  the  State  Bank  and  branches,  on  the  30th 
of  September,  was  $1,891,789  89.  If  to  this  is  added  the  loan  ($400,000)  to 
tha  Mobile  and  Ohio  Railroad  Company,  and  that  to  the  Alabama  and  Tennessee 
River  Railroad,  and  the  bonds  of  other  States  now  in  the  Treasury,  the  assets  of 
the  State  will  be  found  very  considerable  and  constantly  augmenting.  These  re- 
ports certainly  represent  the  consideration  of  the  State  in  a very  favorable  light, 
and  argue  that  it  will  be  no  difficult  matter  for  Alabama  to  place  herself  among 
the  very  foremost  in  works  of  internal  improvement.  The  total  assessments  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1856,  exceed  those  of  the  year  1856, 
$35,668  60.  

A TRANSACTION  ON  THE  PARIS  BOURSE. 

The  Tribunal  de  Commerce  decided  a case  on  the  5th  of  December,  1856,  which 
M.  Cauchois,  a courtier  umircm,  or  unlicensed  stock  exchange  interloper,  who 
had  sued  one  of  his  employers,  M.  Perigny,  for  a balance  of  14,000  francs  of  loss 
upon  the  bargains  which  Cauchois  had  made  on  the  other’s  account,  not  only  was 
condemned  to  lose  his  suit,  on  the  ground  that  he  could  not  be  legally  recognized 
as  a stockbroker,  but  was  also  fined  a sum  amounting  to  one-twelltb  of  tbeoeavy 
caution-money  exacted  from  the  regular  agents  de  change,  as  a punishment  for 
practicing  in  that  capacity  without  a legal  title  to  do  so. 


JOURNAL  OF  INSURANCE. 


THE  HEW  ENOUHD  MUTUAL  LIFE  IHSURAHCE  COMPAHT. 

This  company,  which  was  chartered  by  the  Legislature  of  Alassachusetts  in 
1835,  was  not  established  until  1843.  It  has  now  been  in  operation  more  than 
thirteen  years,  and  the  marked  success  which  has  attended  its  progress  roust  be 
highly  gratifying  to  its  founders  and  present  Board  of  Directors.  The  Hon. 
Willard  Phillips,  the  President  of  the  company,  was  for  many  years  Judge  of 
Probate  for  the  county  of  Suffolk,  and  is  well  known  in  the  legal  and  commercial 
world  as  the  author  of  a standard  treatise  on  the  law  of  insurance.  The  reports 
which  he  has  made  from  year  to  year  of  the  doings  of  this  company  are  models  of 
their  kind,  and  bear  unmistakable  evidence  of  his  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
zabject  But  the  best  and  most  conclusive  evidence  is  to  be  found  in  the  facts 
and  figures  ’’  disclosed  in  these  reports.  In  accordance  ^ith  a custom  we  have 
adopted  for  the  last  three  or  four  years,  we  proceed  to  lay  the  Thirteenth  Annual 
Report  of  the  Directors  before  the  readers  of  the  Merchants'  Magazine,  commend- 
ing it  to  the  especial  attention  of  all  who  are  interested  in  the  subject  of  life  in- 
surance. The  document  is  so  clear  and  lucid  as  to  render  further  comment 
unnecessary ; — 

REPORT  07  THE  DIRECTORS  TO  THE  MEMBERS  AT  THE  ANNUAL  MEETING,  DECEM- 
BER 8,  1856. 

By  recurring  to  the  twelve  preceding  annual  reports  of  our  company,  it  will  bo 
perceived  that  its  growth  in  members,  the  amount  of  net  annuid  receipts,  the 
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aroooDt  insured,  and  that  of  the  accunnilated  ftmd,  has  been  singularly  regular 
and  constant.  At  the  last  quinquennial  distribution  in  1653,  the  company  con- 
sisted of  2,434  members ; its  receipts  during  the  preceding  year  were  $185,984  83 ; 
the  amount  insured  was  $5,786,378 ; and  that  of  the  accumulated  fund,  after 
making  the  distribution  of  $141,000,  being  30  per  cent  on  the  amount  of  pre- 
miums paid  in  by  the  subsisting  members  during  the  preceding  five  years,  was 
$508,233  21.  At  the  end  of  the  three  years  since  past,  the  number  of  members 
Is  2,688.  The  receipts  during  the  past  year  have  b^n  $282,992  14 ; the  amount 
insured  is  $8,227,362  62;  and  the  accumulated  fund  is  $964,417  62.  In  the 
return  made  to  the  Insurance  Gomroismoners,  November  1, 1856,  in  complUmce 
with  law,  it  is  estimated  bv  as  near  an  approximation  as  can  be  conveniently 
made,  that  our  risks  could  be  reinsured — that  is,  taken  off  our  hands  and  assumed 
by  other  responsible  underwriters,  including  a reservation  of  $50,000  to  maintain 
our  Guaranty  Fund,  in  compliance  with  tfe  charter,  for  $856,473  16  ; leaving  a 
net  surplus  of  $107,944  46.  These  facts  are  a demonstration  of  the  very  pros- 
perous condition  of  the  company. 

A computation  of  the  probability  of  losses,  from  the  increased  aggregate  of 
the  ages  of  the  members,  would  have  given  a greater  number  and  amount  during 
the  past  year  than  in  the  next  preening  one.  The  known  and  proved  losses 
have,  however,  on  the  contrary,  been  less,  both  in  number  and  amount,  having 
been  16,  amounting  to  $48,605  90,  against  21,  amounting  to  $71,000,  of  the 
year  before ; and  this  last  number  and  amount  were  materially  less  than  a com- 
putation, based  upon  tables  of  mortality  in  highest  repute,  would  give. 

A judicious  discrimination  in  assuming  risks  is  obviously  of  essential  import- 
ance in  conducting  the  business  of  any  species  of  insurance  company,  and  not  the 
least  so  in  resp^t  to  taking  risks  of  life.  It  is  especially  difficult  to  estimate  the 
extraordinary  risk  from  climate,  hazardous  employment,  and  any  extraordinary 
circumstances,  on  account  of  the  want  of  sufficient  and  accurate  statistics  of  such 
risks,  which  can  be  derived  only  from  long  experience.  Our  company  has,  from 
its  commencing  business,  taken  care  to  preserve  the  statistics  of  such  risks,  in  a 
form  to  be  conveniently  used  in  determining  a iust  rate  of  additional  premium,  so 
soon  as  a sufficient  number  of  cases  shall  have  been  recorded. 

Any  member  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  examine  our  investments  will  readily 
satisfy  himself  that  they  are  safely  made,  and  fully  equal  in  value  to  the  amounts 
at  which  they  are  put  down  in  our  Report 

The  average  of  the  incidental  expenses  of  our  company  since  it  began  business, 
including  commissions  of  agents — constituting  a large  item,  of  course — has  been, 
on  an  average  of  the  whole  period,  seven-and-six-tenths  per  cent  on  the  net  re- 
ceipts, and  of  course  a less  rate  on  the  gross  receipts.  In  respect  to  this  depart- 
ment of  the  management  of  the  concerns  of  the  company,  it  will  not,  we  are  con- 
fident, suffer  by  comparison  with  others.  In  the  early  period  of  its  operation, 
considerable  items  in  this  department  must  be  incurr^  for  supplying  ourselves 
with  tables  and  forms  for  calcinating  the  rates  of  premium  in  the  dhrers  modes 
of  assuming  risks  and  m^ing  payments  of  premium,  and  in  facilitating  the  com- 
putation of  the  reservations  to  be  made  in  determining  on  distributions  of  sur- 
pluB. 

It  is  of  material  importance  to  the  safe  and  advantageous  management  of  the 
concerns  of  the  compimy  in  future,  to  proceed  somewhat  further  in  completing 
such  tables  and  computations  in  convenient  forms  for  use.  This  is  a temporary 
branch  of  expenditure,  which  will  probably  cease  during  the  present  year.  Gen- 
tlemen of  established  reputation  for  mathematical  science  have  been  successively 
engaged  in  collecting  the  requisite  data,  reducing  them  to  a system,  and  making 
the  (^culations,  and  constructing  such  tables  and  formulas.* 

The  great  importance  of  a judicious  economy  and  skillful  management  in  lifb 
insurance  is  strikingly  illustrated  in  the  returns  f recently  made  to  tbe  Briti^ 


* The  persons  •acceesirelr  ennged  here  bees  Professor  Beni.  Pierce,  of  Haimrd  Unirersitv, 
Mr.  James  Hayward,  Mr.  Elizur  W right,  and  Mr.  £.  B.  Elliott 
t Published  in  late  numbers  of  the  London  Times  and  London  Insurance  Gaiettei,  ami  re- 

KbUahed  in  the  Insoranoe  Monitor  and  Carrie's  United  States  Insurance  Gazette  for  Korem- 
r,  18M. 
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Parliament,  bj  which  it  appears  that  of  54  life  insoranoe  companies  establii^ed 
under  the  act  of  Parliament  of  1844,  30  have  paid  out  their  whole  receipts  for 
premiams  and  interest,  and  6 all  theij  receipts  besides  paid-np  capital — leaving 
them  without  means  to  meet  their  liabilities  on  their  outstanding  policies,  on 
which  they  have  been  receivinj^  premiams,  or  even  to  pay  their  present  subsisting 
debts.  Toe  aggregate  remaining  funds  of  all  those  companies,  taken  together, 
are  stated  to  ^ one-sixth  part  of  their  receipts,  against 

liabilities  on  policies  to  the  amount  of  many  millions  of  pounds  sterling.  Thir* 
teen  other  companies,  formed  during  the  same  period,  are  stated  to  have  become 
extinct 

^ It  does  not  appear  what  proportion  of  these  disastrous  results  is  owing  respec- 
tively to  inadequate  rates  of  premium,  the  assumption  of  bad  risks,  bad  invest- 
ment^  frauds,  and  extravagant  exi)enditures,  which  several  causes  must  have 
operated  in  different  relative  degrees  in  the  divers  companies.  The  results  show, 
however,  that  besides  the  preliminary  scientific  deductions  to  be  made  from  a 
sUllfiil  digest  of  great  masses  of  vital  statistics,  in  forming  a general  system  of 
rates  of  premiams  for  divers  risks  and  the  variety  of  forms  of  insuring,  the  suc- 
cessful conducting  of  this  branch  of  insurance  requires  the  integrity,  good  faith, 
industry,  skill,  vigilance,  systematic  arrangements,  prudence,  and  economy,  re- 
quisite in  carrying  on  any  business  of  great  maguitnde  depending  on  the  conour- 
ring  action  of  many  persons. 

We  here  subjoin  an  official  statement  of  the  business  of  the  company  for  the 
ybar  ending  November  30, 1856  : — 


3,559  Policies  outstanding  November  80,  1855  17,164,962  69 

666  **  issued  siooe 2,278,800  00 


8,226  19,488,762  69 

587  “ terminated 1,211,400  00 


2,668  ^ ouUtanding  November  80,  1856  ^ 18,227,862  62 

Sixteen  members  of  the  company  have  died  during  the  past  year,  terminating 
20  policies ; of  which  number,  16,  amounting  to  $44,200,  were  for  the  benefit  of 
surviving  families,  and  the  4 remaining,  amounting  to  $4,405  90,  were  for  t!he 
benefit  of  creditors. 

The  diseases  of  which  they  died  were  as  follows : — 

l^phoid  and  other  fevers 4 | Drop^.  • 1 

Ooraumption 7 I Pleuri^ 1 

Accidental 2 | Apoplray  1 


The  ages  of  new  members  are  as  follows : — 


Under  20  years. 

20  to  25 

25  to  80 

SO  to  85 

86  to  40 


4 

48 

117 

146 

147 


40  to  46  years. 

45  to  50 

50  to  55 

55  to  60 

60  and  over  . • 


The  classes  of  new  members  are  as  follows : — 


Merchants,  traders,  and  brokers .. . 

Mechanics.  

Clerks 

Bank,  insurance,  A railroad  officers 

Maonfactorers 

Lawyers 

Farmers 

Btndeots 

Females 

Agents  and  superintendents 

TOL.  XXZVL — HO.  XL 


289 

61 

68 

27 

29 

19 

5 

11 

22 

29 


Olergymen 

Physicians  and  dentists 

Master  mariners  and  mariners.. . . • 

Teachers 

Engineers  and  machinists 

Editors 

Government  officers 

Expressmen  and  conductors. 
Miacellaneous  professions 


15 


106 

51 

29 

15 

• 


17 

19 

9 

21 

12 

» 

f 

7 

22 
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The  readenees  of  new  aienibeni  are  as  follows 

Kew  Eoglaad  States 426  I Western  States 44 

Hiddle  States 186  | 'Sontbem  States 11 

We  also  add  an  exhibit  of  the  business  and  property  of  the  company,  Norem- 
ber  30, 1866 


Premioms  reoeWed  on  666  new  polides $69,808  41 

**  **  on  old  polidM 178,971  01 

Received  for  additional  premium 1,498  98 


$286,278  84 

A.dd  amount  received  for  interest,  indnding  chaiges  for  polides 47,718  80 


$282,992  14 

Deduct  amount  of  premium  returned  on  surrender  or  by  stipulation. . . 16,898  14 


$266,694  00 

Lossee  paid  dnoe  November,  1866  $44,106  90 

Lossee  not  due,  November,  1866  4,600  00 

$48,606  90 


Rent  and  salaries 6,600  00 

Commission  to  i^ents,  advertisinff,  prating,  postage,  doc- 
tors’ fees,  stationery,  and  all  other  inddentid  expenses.  16,964  98 

$71,160  88 


Net  accumulation  for  the  year  ending  November  80, 1866  $196,488  IS 

Add  accumulation  to  November,  1866 768,984  60 


The  property  of  the  company  oonsists  of-~ 

Loans  on  mortgage 

Loans  on  collateral 

Bank  stocks 

Mannfectaring  stocks 

Railroad  stocks 

Railroad  bonds 

City  stocks  and  securities 

Premium  notes  secured  by  collateral 

Cash  in  Merchants^  Bank 


The  company  owe— 

Balance  of  first  Distribotion  Acconnt 

* second  “ “ 

* Loss  Account 


$964,417  62 


$609,699  16 
67,970  00 
116.084  10 
28,600  00 
26,002  00 
18,960  00 
68,000  00 
147,644  84 
10,616  27 

$976,816  87 


$2,107  61 
6,290  74 
4,600  00 

$11,898  26 


$964,417  68 

l%e following  gentlemen  oompoee  the  present  Board  of  Directors: — Willard 
Phillips,  Charles  P.  Curtis,  Marshall  P.  Wilder,  Thomas  A.  Dexter,  Sewell 
Tappan,  Charles  Hubbard,  William  B.  Reynolds,  A.  W.  Thaxter,  Jr.,  Geo.  H. 
Fol^. 
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OnriDBNDS  OF  BOSTON  JNSURANCB  OOMPANISS. 

We  are  indebted  to  onr  reliable  correspondent,  Mr.  Joseph  G.  Martin,  Stock  and  Exchange  Broker,  and  a member  of  the  Boston  Broker’s 
Board,  for  the  following  tabular  statement  of  the  semi-annual  dividends  for  ten  years,  with  the  date  of  payment,  when  the  companies  commenced 
operations,  capital,  par  value,  and  average  per  centage  of  dividends : — 
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total,  would  make  the  average  of  the  Neptune  15.7  for  ten  years,  and  the  National  15.5  for  the  same  time.  The  50  per  eent  dividend  of  the 
Neptune,  (October,  1850,)  was  in  sloek,  but  even  better  than  cash,  as  tiie  new  shares  sold  at  40  per  cent  premium, 
t New  October,  15, 1850.  The  name  of  the  **  Cochituate”  Insurance  Co.  was  changed  to  **  City,”  March  29Ui,  1856. 
t New  February  1, 1851.  ||  New  April  1, 1851. 

The  Shoe  and  Leather  Dealer’s  Insurance  Go.,  (new  August  8, 1855,}  paid  3 per  cent  in  April,  and  4 per  cent  in  October  of  the  present  year. 
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STATISTICS  OF  TRADE  AND  COMMERCE. 


THE  EA1II8H  SOUEH  HUES. 

We  hare  pablid^  in  former  Tolnmes  of  the  MerchanU^  Magazine  the  history 
and  statistics  of  the  Sound  Dues.  The  goyemment  of  Denmark  has  recently 
caused  to  be  prepared  and  published  a statement  relative  to  the  Sound  Dues,  from 
which  the  following  table  has  been  compiled.  It  will  prove  interesting,  especially 
at  this  juncture  in  the  history  of  this  long  disputed  question,  when  its  final  settie- 
ment  cannot  be  delayed  a great  while  longer ; the  more  so,  as  it  is  derived  from 
a Danish  official  statement,  prepared  with  a view  to  supply  the  requisite  data  for 
a just  apportionment,  among  commercial  nations,  of  the  total  sum  demanded  by 
the  government  of  Denmark  for  the  abolition  of  the  Sound  tax.  It  is  presented 
in  continuation  of  an  article  on  the  same  subject,  which  appeared  in  t^  Inieili- 
gencer  of  the  22d  September  last : — 

STATXMKNT  SHOWING  THE  AOOREOATB  AMOUNT  OF  DDES  ON  VESSELS  AND  CAE- 

GOES  TO  AND  FBOM  THE  BALTIC,  CALCULATED  UPON  THE  ANNUAL  AVEHAGES 

FROM  1842  TO  1847,  and  from  1851  to  1853,  inclusive,  in  rix  dchxars 


DB  BANCO,  EACH 

EQUAL  TO 

52  CENTS. 

Avenge. 

Proport'n 

perct 

Portugal 

Avenge. 

Proptwfa 

perct 

Denmark. 

7*,088 

8.21  1 

17,668 

0.79 

Sweden 

102,18t 

4.641 

Sardi^ 

1,478 

0.07 

Korway. 

42,866 

626,747 

1.91 

Tuacany 

. 1,886 

0.08 

Baseia. 

27.88 

Two  Sicilies 

14,718 

0.86 

Pruaeia 

SSMSO 

12.691 

Austria 

..  1,891 

0.08 

Mecklenburg. ; 

24,006 

1.07 

Turkey 

United  States.  • . . 

. 2.808 

0.10 

Lobeck 

6,617 

0.29 

• 46,117 

2.06 

0.62 

Hamburg 

6,876 

0.81 

Mexico 

. 420 

Bremen. 

14,046 

0.62 

Hayti. .......... 

889 

0.04 

Oldeoburg 

1,807 

0.08 

Veneauela 

. 420 

0.02 

Hanover 

7,927 

0.86 

New  Grenada. . . . 

210 

0.01 

Porta  in  the  Baltic. .. 

14,899 

0.66 

Uroguav,  

294 

0.01 

Great  Britain 

660,601 

28.98 

BraxU 

82,627 

1.46 

Holland 

90,461 

4.02 

Cfaina 

210 

0.01 

Belgium 

19,867 

78,816 

66,681 

0 86 
8.49 
2.91 

j 

1 

19,095 

0.86 

Spain 

Total 

..  2,248319 

108 

The  above  total  would  make  1,124,289  rix  dollars  specie ; a sum  which,  in  ten 
years,  would  amount  to  11,242,890  rix  dollars  specie,  or  1,242390  dollars  more 
tlian  the  Danish  government  demands  for  the  capitalization  of  the  Sound  Dues. 
The  share  of  the  United  States,  according  to  the  table,  would  be  20^00  rix  dol- 
lars specie,  equal  to  21,525  United  States  currency ; and  that  of  Great  Britain 
would  amount  to  289300  rix  dollars  specie,  or  303,965  dollars.  United  States 
cnrrency. 

SPIRITS  DlSnUER,  IfilPORTSD,  AJID  COHSUiSBD  15  THE  U51TED  EI56B0M. 

A return,  moved  for  by  Mr.  Brotherton,  shows  that  in  1855  there  were  dis- 
tflled  in  the  whole  of  the  United  Kingdom  27,485,193  gallons  of  spirits,  against 
25,003,912  gallons  in  1854,  26,441,557  gallons  in  1853,  24,423302  gallons  in 
1852,  24,543,657  gaUons  in  1851,  and  25344, 88^  gallons  in  1850.  Of  this 
qBaatity,  7,921,983  gallons  were  distilled  In  England,  11,283,636  gallons  in  Soot- 
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land,  and  8,297^74  gallons  in  IrelanfL  The  quantity  of  sf^rits  barged  with 
dntj  for  coDsnmption  last  year  was,  in  Great  Britain,  15,728,419  galloDS ; and 
in  Ireland,  6,228,856  gallons.  The  total  quantity  of  foreign  and  colonial  spirits 
entered  ior  home  consumption  in  the  United  Kingdom  last  year  amounted  to 
4,788,687  gallons,  of  which  4,457^6  entered  England,  192^48  Scotland,  and 
139,084  Ireland. 

PRICES  or  PEORUCB  AID  MBECHilMSB  AT  CIICIIBATI. 

In  the  Merchanis*  MagaxwA  for  November,  1856,  (vol.  xxxv.,  pages  608-609,) 
we  published  the  average  prices  of  butter,  cheese,  and  coffee,  on  the  last  day  of 
each  week  of  the  year,  commencing  wHh  September  5th,  1855,  and  ending  August 
27, 1856 ; and  in  the  December  number,  (vol.  xxxv.,  pages  748-749,  the  average 
prices  of  flour,  com,  wheat,  and  rye,  for  the  same  rime.  In  the  number  for  Jan* 
nary,  1857,  (vol.  xxxvL,  pages  90-91,)  we  also  gave  the  average  prices  of  star 
candles,  lard,  oil,  and  barley.  We  now  subjoin  the  average  prices  of  oats,  hay, 
hemp,  and  molasses : — 


The  following  table  shows  the  price  of  oats  at  the  close  of  each  week  during 


the  year : — 

SeptmlMW  5 

January 

9 

. 80 

iUy 

7 

28 

If 

80 

16 

• 80 

14 

26 

19 

28 

28 

• 80 

21 

26 

f6 

28 

2D 

• 80 

28 

26 

October  S 

28 

1 FAhniArv  S 

. 28 

June 

4 

27 

10 

28 

* 

18 

• 80 

11 

28 

17 

80 

20 

. 80 

18 

80 

24 

80 

27 

• 88 

26 

86 

81 

80 

Mamk 

• 27 

July 

2 

86 

Vovember  7.*  ••• 

80 

12 

• 28 

9 

86 

14 

80 

19 

. 26 

16 

88 

21 

81 

26 

. 28 

28 

82 

28 

81 

April 

2 

• 26 

80  . 

86 

December  8 

81 

9 

. 26 

August 

6 

86 

12 

81 

16 

. 27 

18 

88 

19 

81 

28 

• 28 

20 

88 

28 

80 

80 

• 27 

27 

88 

January  8 

80 

The  following  table  shows  the  ^iee  of  hay  at  the  dose  of  each  week  daring 
the  year : — 


September  6.. 

...IlS  00 

Jannary 

9... 

...914 

76 

iUy 

14.. 

....$11  00 

12.. 

...  16  00 

16... 

...  16 

00 

21.. 

...  11  60 

19.. 

...  16  00 

28... 

...  14 

00 

28.. 

...  12  00 

26.. 

...  16  00 

80 ... 

...  16 

00 

June 

4.. 

...  18  09 

October  8. . 

...  14  00 

February 

6... 

...  16 

00 

11.. 

...  14  QO 

10.. 

...  16  00 

18... 

...  16 

00 

18.. 

...  18  00 

17.. 

...  16  00 

20... 

...  16 

00 

26*. 

...  18  00 

24<. 

14  00 

27..! 

...  16 

60 

July 

2.. 

!..  14  00 

81. • 

...  16  00 

Mardi 

6... 

...14 

00 

9.. 

...  16  09 

ITovmnber  7.. 

...  16  00 

12... 

...  12 

60 

16.. 

...  17  00 

14.. 

...  16  00 

19... 

...  12 

00 

28.. 

...  17  00 

21.. 

...  16  00 

26... 

...  12 

00 

80.. 

...  18  09 

28.. 

...  17  00 

April 

2... 

...  18 

00 

August 

6.. 

...  17  00 

December  6. . 

...  16  00 

9... 

...  18 

00 

18.. 

...  18  00 

12.. 

...  14  60 

16... 

...  18 

60 

20.. 

...  20  09 

19.. 

...  16-00 

28... 

...18 

00 

27.. 

...  21  00 

26.. 

...  16  00 

80... 

...  14 

00 

January  2.. 

...  14  60 

IU7 

7... 

...  18 

00 
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The  foUowiDg  ti^le  shows  the  price  of  hemp  at  the  close  of  each  week  daring 
the  year : — 


September  6 

$160 

January 

9 . . • • 

. $160 

May 

14.... 

$166 

19 

160 

16.... 

. 160 

21.... 

166 

19 

160 

28. ... 

i 160 

28.,,. 

166 

26 

160 

80... i 

, 160 

June 

4.... 

166 

October  S 

166 

February 

6. . .. 

• 160 

11.. .. 

166 

10 

160 

18.... 

. 160 

18.... 

. 166 

17 

160 

20.... 

. 160 

26. ... 

. 160 

24 

160 

27. - . . 

160 

July 

2.... 

. 160 

81 

160 

MArnfi 

6. .. . 

. 160 

9.... 

160 

November  7 

160 

12.... 

. 160 

16.... 

. 166 

14 

160 

19.... 

. 160 

28.... 

166 

21 

160 

26. ... 

. 166 

80.... 

. 166 

28 

160 

April 

2.... 

. 165 

August 

6..,. 

no 

December  6 

160 

9 

166 

18.... 

. 170 

12 

160 

16 

166 

20 

. 170 

19 

160 

28. .. . 

. 166 

27 ... . 

. 170 

26 

160 

80.  - - 

• 166 

January  2 

160 

7.... 

. 166 

The  following  table  shows  the  price  of  molasses  at  the  close  of  each  week  during 

the  year ; — 

September 

41  1 

January 

9.... 

. 41 

May 

14... 

..  48 

12 

42 

16... . 

• 41 

21... 

46 

19 

42 

28.... 

41 

28.. . 

..  46 

26 

42 

80..., 

42 

June 

4... 

48 

October  8 

40 

February 

6... 

. 48 

11... 

..  60 

10 

40 

18. .i. 

• 48 

18... 

..  60 

17 

41 

20.. i. 

i 48 

26... 

..  62 

24 

40 

27 ...  i 

, 48 

July 

2... 

68 

81 

88 

6..,i 

. 42 

9... 

68 

7 • - - 1 1 T 

87 

12. .ii 

41  1 

16... 

..  68 

14 

87 

19. ..i 

. 41 

28... 

68 

91 

87 

26. .. i 

• 42 

80... 

68 

28 

88 

April 

2.... 

. 42 

August 

6... 

68 

TWm*^ 6 - - 1 « • • 

40 

9, . . , 

. 42 

18... 

64 

12 

40 

16. ., . 

. 42 

20... 

64 

19 

41 

28. .. . 

i 42 

27... 

66 

26 

41 

80.... 

i 48 

January  2 

42 

May 

7..., 

48 

THE  BARLBT  TRADE  OF  iLBAET. 


According  to  the  Siaiesmant  the  following  figores  of  the  receipts  of  barley  at 
tide-water,  daring  the  following  years,  show : — 


Biuliela. 

1844 

812,642 

1846 

1,162,897 

1846  

1,891,968 

1847 

1,628,020 

1848 

1,648,197 

Bathels. 

1849 

1,400,194 

1860 

1,744,867 

1861 

1,809,417 

1862 

2,278,867 

BuihelflL 

1868 

2,618,841 

1854 

1,895,208 

1856 

1,674,467 

1866 

2.080,000 

Within  twelve  years  the  receipts  have  increased  nearly  200  per  cent,  and  the 
bnsiness  has  increased  in  this  city  in  greater  proportion.  In  1843  and  1844,  we 
find  the  bosiness  done  in  barley  was  not  reported  over  00,000  boshels  per  week  ; 
DOW  it  is  not  oncommon  to  report  a daily  bosiness  of  40,000  to  50,000  bushels. 
Of  the  quantity  sold,  895,300  bushels  is  four-rowed,  604,500  is  two-rowed» 
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123300  bushels  is  Ganadiao,  and  59,200  is  mixed.  The  aTerage  valae  of  the 
sales  of  foar-rowed  may  be  put  at  $1  26| ; of  two-rowed,  at  SI  22| ; of  Cana- 
dian at  SI  27i ; and  of  mixed  at  SI  IS.  The  aggregate  quantity  and  value  of 
the  reported  sales,  may  thus  be  stated : — 

Bushak.  Value.  Boahekb  Value. 

Four-rowed. 895,800  1 1,126,165  I Canadian 128,800  $158,092 

Two-rowed 604300  740,864  | Blized. 69,200  73,866 

Total 1,682,800  $2,096,986 

Making  an  average  of  a small  fraction  under  SI  25  per  bushel. 

The  highest  figure  paid  for  feur-rowed  was  $1  32,  in  September ; for  Jefferson 
County  two-rowed,  SI  26,  SI  28,  and  SI  33,  was  paid ; and  it  is  the  large  sales 
during  the  season  of  this  description  of  barley  that  brings  the  average  of  two* 
rowed  barley  up  to  SI  22^ ; the  highest  figm  paid  for  Canadian  barley  was 
SI  32,  in  November. 

The  greatest  quantity  of  two-rowed  barley  sold  at  one  price,  was  at  $1  25 ; al 
which  sales  of  80,500  bushels  were  reported.  Of  Canadian,  more  than  one-third 
of  the  whole  quantity  reported  sold,  was  at  $1  30 ; the  sales,  at  that  figure,  reach- 
ing 52,500  bushels.  Of  four-rowed,  145300  bushels  were  reported  at  SI  26,  and 
142,100  bushels  at  SI  264 ; being  more  than  one-third  the  whole  quantity  re- 
ported at  SI  264. 


mnsTfos  OF  tbb  whalb  nsisw. 

We  publish  below  a statement  of  the  receipts  of  the  whale  fishery  in  the  United 
States  for  the  year  ending  December  30, 1856,  to  which  we  have  appended  the 
receipts  for  each  year  from  1845  to  1856,  inclusive ; and  also,  the  importatione 
of  whalebone : — 

Sperm.  Whela 

Berks.  Brigs.  Sekooneri.  Bbla.  BMa 


New  Bedford 

88 

1 0 

S7,467 

84, 7n 

Fairhmveu 

7 

6 0 

4,789 

9,168 

Dartmouth 

8 

0 0 

1,144 

1,426 

Westport 

4 

0 0 

1,172 

849 

Ifattapoisett.  



2 

1 0 

992 

419 

Sippican 

0 

0 2 

290 

86 

Hol  mes’  Hole 

1 

0 1 

285 

890 

FaloKiuth 

0 0 

807 

2,477 

Nantucket 

• • • • • • 

. . • »M. 

9 

1 4 

6,071 

16,024 

Bdgartowo 

4 

0 1 

1,288 

6,970 

ProviucetowD 

1 

0 11 

668 

2,186 

Orleans 

1 

8 1 

800 

1,110 

Beverly 

1 

0 0 

40 

160 

Boston 

8 

0 0 

824 

226 

Salem. 

1 

0 0 

260 

220 

Fall  River 

2 

0 0 

a • • a 

2,080 

Newport 

1 

0 0 

700 

. ..^ 

Warren 

1 •••  • • • 

9 

0 0 

2,907 

18,861 

New  London 

18 

0 6 

862 

82361 

Stonington 

4 

0 0 

616 

6300 

OreenpoK 

1 

0 0 

676 

160 

Mystic 

8 

0 0 

86 

4,000 

Stfharbor 

8 

1 0 

420 

2.91$ 

New  York 

4 

0 0 

1,067 

11,28$ 

171 

7 24 

82,889 

196,774 

• 
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EBonrra  won  nrsLTs  teabs. 


Ttam 

Barka 

BrigB. 

8«hoo&att. 

Sperm. 

Bbb. 

Wlude. 

Bbla 

WhaleboiM. 

Lba 

1846 

207 

19 

16 

168,484 

274,848 

8,116,110 

1846 

168 

26 

11 

#2,877 

219,7.8 

2,728,93# 

1847 

214 

28 

12 

121,410 

826,646 

8,460.124 

1848 

178 

12 

6 

108j)81 

248,87. 

1,7.8,892 

1849 

166 

9 

14 

99,488 

2..,188 

1,990,M0 

1860 

144 

17 

16 

86,167 

191,762 

2,242.012 

1861 

194 

24 

18 

98,684 

811,916 

4,80..1«> 

18.2 

116 

10 

27 

81,821 

82,281 

8,.09,.80 

1868. 

200 

11 

29 

88,897 

241,889 

.,880,..8 

1864 

210 

8 

28 

69,418 

821,698 

8,272,872 

18.6 

146 

6 

20 

68,286 

176,186 

2,718,100 

1866. 

171 

7 

24 

82,889 

196,774 

2,774,800 

1MP0RTATI09S  IITO  TH£  UVITSD  STATES,  COMPRISING  SPEaS. 


Fkoal  year  to  June  80, 1846 

OwMb. 

...  $118,184322 

Specie  4k  balUoB. 
$4,070,242 

TetaL 

$117,2.43*4 

“ 

U 

1848...  , 

...  117,914,0.8 

8,777,782 

181,891,797 

M 

u 

1847 

. . . 122.424,849 

24,181,889 

14.34...S8 

a 

u 

1848 

...  148.688,704 

6,860,224 

154,998,988 

a 

m 

1849 

...  141,206,199 

6,661,240 

147,857,489 

M 

M 

1860 

...  178,809,82. 

4,628,792 

178,188,818 

u 

M 

1861 

...  210,771,840 

6,468,692 

216,224,982 

48 

U 

18.2 

...  207.440,898 

5,606,044 

212,946.442 

tt 

M 

18.8 

...  2.8,777,88. 

4,201,882 

6,906,162 

267,978,647 

M 

U 

18.4 

...  298,874,001 

805,780,258 

M 

N 

1866 

...  2.7,788,148 

8,669,818 

261.882,960 

M 

M 

1866 

...  810,482,820 

4.207,622 

814,689,942 

Total.... 

....  $2,8U,89.,787 

$79348,188 

$2,44.,4883M 

DfFOBTATIOira  VBOM  IfT  JULY  YO  81aT  BBOBMBBB,  1866w 

Into  New  York 1104,892,000 

loto  other  porU,  (estimated).  69,000,000 

$118,892,000 


UTTBRIAL  TRADE  OF  RUSSIA. 

The  Mofloow  oorreepoDdent  of  the  London  Morning  Chronkle  confinxs  the  es- 
Mmate  made  daring  the  war  in  Pariiament  bj  Mr.  Cobden,  as  to  the  vast  inter- 
nal trade  of  Russia,  compared  to  which  all  her  maritime  trade  is  a Hiere  fraction. 
He  says  the  great  fair  of  Nijnej  Novogorod  has  been  going  on  for  some  time 
past,  and  some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  enormous  extent  of  the  transactians 
there,  from  the  value  of  goods,  domestic  and  foreign,  sold  at  the  fair  last  year. 
Total  value  of  native  and  fordgn  goods  and  manufimtures,  $39,580,075 ; total 
Ci  foreigpn  goods,  912,150,985  ; makii^  the  enormous  amount  of  native  and  f(n> 
eign  goods  brought  to  the  fair,  951,781,035.  Amoi^  the  foreign  goods  there 
were  46,000  chests  of  tea  from  China ; raw  cotton  and  yarn  from  Bokhara  and 
Khiva ; silks  from  various  parts  of  Traoscaucassia ; toys,  dyestufb,  and  carpets 
from  China,  and  madder  and  furs  from  Derbent,  Bokhara,  and  Khiva. 
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POSTAL  DEPARTMENT. 


8AIUJI0  OP  MAIL  STBAMBRS  BBTtTBBV  UBITBD  STATES  AID  EUROPE. 

We  are  indebted  to  Horace  Kino,  Esq.,  of  the  Post-office  Department,  for  ao 
official  copy  of  a “ Scbbdolr  op  thb  Days  op  Sailing  op  the  United  States 
Mail  Steamers  between  the  United  States  and  Europe  fob  1857 together 
with  the  instmctions  of  the  Postmaster-General  in  regard  to  the  postage  on  let- 
ters, pamphlets,  periodical  works,  Acc.,  to  foreign  countries,  which  we  publish  in 
connection  with  the  schedule  for  the  information  of  our  readers : — 

From  From  From  From  From 

Lm.  New  York.  LiTerpooL  Sonthempton.  HeTre.  Bremen. 

Bremen January  24  February  6 February  21 

OoUine. **  81  February  4 

Hapre February  7 March  11  March  10 

OoUine. - 14  “ 18 

Bremen *<21  **  26  March  21 

'HaTre  ........  March  7 April  8 April  7 

Ooll^ **  14  March  4 

Bremen  ••  ...  **21  **22  April  18 

Harre April  4 May  6 May  6 

OoUina **  11  April  1 

Bremen **  18  **  20  May  16 

Hapre May  2 June  8 June  2 

OoUuM. **  9 **  29 

Bremen **  16  **  17  June  IS 

OoUine. **  28  May  27 

Harre **  80  July  1 •*  80 

OoUine. June  6 June  10 

Bremen. **  18  **16  July  11 

ColUoe. **  20  **  24 

Harre **  27  **  29  July  28 

OoUine. July  4 July  8 

Bremen. **  11  August  12  August  8 

OolUne. **  18  **  22 

HaTre **  26  * 26  August  26 

OoUina August  1 August  6 

Bremen. **  8 Septemb’r  9 Septemb*r  6 

OoUtna - 16  •*  19 

Hapie * 22  **  28  8epterob.22 

Bremen SeptembV  6 October  7 October  3 

OoUins. **  12  Septembers 

Havre **19  **  21  October  20 

OoUins. **26  **80 

Bremen. October  8 NoYcmb’r  4 **  81 

OoUins. **  10  October  14 

Havre **  17  **18  Novemb.  17 

CVJlina.  **  ftA  **  QR 

Bremen. **  81  Decemb*r  2 Novemb.  28 

OoUine. NovemVr  7 Novemb.  11 

Havre **  14  **  16  Decemb.  16 

Otdline. **21  **26 

Bremen. **28  **  80  Decemb.  26 

OoUine. December  6 Decemb'r  9 

OoUine. **28 

IMPORTANT  instructions. 

The  single  rate  of  letter  postage  by  either  of  the  above  Hues,  (and  the  same  in 
respect  to  the  British  lines,)  to  or  from  any  point  in  the  United  States,  (except 
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Oregon  and  California,)  for  or  from  any  point  in  Great  Britain,  is  24  cents — ^pie- 
paymeot  optional.  Newspapers,  each  two  cents  United  States,  and  two  cents 
British ; e^  country  to  collect  its  own  postage,  whether  the  p^ier  is  sent  from 
or  received  in  the  United  States.  [Britiw  newspapers  usually  come  British  post- 


age paid  by  a penny  stam] 
bands  open  at  the  ends. 


to  two  cents.]  'l^y  must  be  sent  in  narrow 
^ ^ters  for  the  continent  of  Knrope,  to  pass  throngfa 

Great  Britain,  in  the  ^n  mail,  must  be  prepaid  21  cents  when  the  Atlantic  con- 
veyance is  by  United  Stat^  packets,  and  5 cents  when  b^  British  packets,  ex- 
cept from  California  or  Oreron,  when  the  sum  to  be  prc^d  is,  in  the  former  in- 
stance, 26  cents,  and  in  the  latter,  10  cents.  Thus,  in  the  one  case,  the  Atlantic 
■ea  postage  is  to  be  collected  at  the  mailing  office  in  the  United  States ; and  in 
the  other,  left  to  be  collected,  together  with  the  British  transit  and  other  foreign 
post^,  at  the  office  of  delivery.  Between  Great  Britain  and  Or^on  and  Cmi- 
fomia,  the  single  rate  of  letter  postage  is  29  cents. 

Periodical  works  and  pamphlets  may  be  sent  from  the  United  States  to  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  vice  versOf  at  2 cents  of  United  States  posti^  each,  if 
they  do  not  exceed  two  ounces  in  weight,  and  at  4 cents  ounce,  or  metion  of 
an  ounce,  when  they  exceed  that  wei^t ; to  be  collected  in  all  cases  in  the  Uni- 
ted States ; and  the  same  will  be  su^ct  to  an  additional  like  charge  in  the  Uni- 
ted Kinppdom.  When  sent  to  France,  Algeria,  or  cities  in  Turkey,  Syria,  and 
E^ypt,  m which  France  has  post^ces,  via  England,  or  to  other  Ibrei^  coun- 
tries, without  passing  through  the  United  Kingdom,  they  will  be  chargeiftle  with 
1 cent  an  ounce,  or  fraction  of  an  ounce,  Unit^  States  postage — ^prepayment  re- 
quired. 

Single  rate  of  letter  postage  to  or  from  Bremen,  by  the  Bremen  line,  10  cents 
— prepayment  optional.  Newspapers,  each  3 cents,  ^ing  the  United  States  and 
German  postage^prepayment  i^uired  Letters  and  newspapers  to  other  parts 
of  the  continent  may  also  go  by  this  line,  subject  to  various  rates ; for  whicn  see 
Foreign  Postage  Table. 

Single  rate  of  letter  postage  to  or  from  France,  by  the  Havre  line,  20  cents,  to 
be  prepaid  on  letters  sent  and  collected  on  letters  received.  Newspapers,  2 cents 
eacn,  to  be  collected  in  the  United  States,  whether  the  paper  is  sent  or  received. 

Single  rate  of  letter  postage  by  the  Prussian  closed  mail  to  Prussia,  Austria, 
and  all  the  other  German  States,  30  cents,  being  the  full  postage — prepayment 
optional.  Newspapers,  6 cents  each,  being  aim  the  full  post^e — ^premyment 
required.  This  mail  is  sent  by  every  steamer,  being  landed  at  Livmpoo)  by  tiie 
Omlins,  and  at  Southampton  by  the  Bremen  and  Havre  lines. 

The  system  of  registration  of  valuable  letters,  adopted  in  the  United  States, 
has  been  extended  to  the  correspondence  with  Great  Britain,  Prussia,  Bremen, 
and  Canada.  Letters  addressed  to  either  of  those  countries  will  be  registered  on 
the  application  of  the  person  peeing  the  same,  in  the  same  manner  and  on  the 
same  terms  as  those  deliverable  in  the  United  States,  provided  that  the  full  post- 
age chargeable  to  destination,  toother  with  a registration  fee  of  five  cents  on 
each  letter,  is  prepaid  at  the  mailing  office. 

All  letters  to  and  from  foreign  countries  [the  British  North  American  Prov- 
inces excepted!  are  to  be  char^  with  single  rate  of  posta^^  if  not  exceeding 
the  weight  of  naif  an  ounce ; double  rate,  if  exceeding  half  an  ounce,  but  pot 
exceeding  an  ounce ; quadruple  rate,  if  exceeding  an  ounce,  but  not  exceeding 
two  ounces ; and  so  on,  charging  two  rates  for  eveir  ounce  or  fractional  part  of 
an  ounce  over  the  first  ounce.  As  this  rule  differs  mm  that  followed  in  respect 
to  domestic  letters,  great  care  is  requisite  to  prevent  mistakes.  Postmasters 
should  be  careful,  also,  where  the  post^  is  prepaid,  to  collect  the  proper  amount 
'Hiey  should  be  particiilar  to  notice  the  route  indicated  on  the  envelops  of  letten, 
and  to  collect  postage  accordingly.  Letters  mailed  at  some  offices,  marked  **  via 
England,”  or  via  Prussia  clo^  mail,”  for  the  German  States,  are  frequently 
taken  upon  the  prepaymmt  of  Bremen  rates,  and  those  marked  **  via  Bremen,^ 
at  Prussian  closM  mail  rates,  Ac.  Befer  in  all  cases  to  the  Postal  Tables. 

The  mails  for  the  Pacific  Irave  New  York  on  the  5th  and  20th,  Charleston  and 
Savannah  on  the  4th  and  19th,  and  New  Orleans  on  the  5th  and  20th  of  eadi 
month. 
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Mails  for  Mexico  will  be  dispatched  tri-moDthly  by  the  New  Orleans  and  Vera 
Cmz  United  States  Steamship  Line.  United  States  letter  postage,  10  cents  un- 
der 2,500  and  20  cents  over  2,500  miles  from  the  mailing  office ; to  be  prepaid 
when  sent  from,  and  collected  when  received  in,  the  United  States.  Newspa^rs, 
2 cents  each,  to  be  collected  in  the  United  States,  as  above. 

Single  rate  of  letter  postage  to  Havana  and  the  British  West  Indies,  10  cents 
under  2,600  and  20  cents  over  2,500  miles;  newspamrs,  2 cents ; and  to  West 
Indies,  (not  British,)  Carthagena,  Honduras,  and  St  Joan,  (Nicaragua,)  34  cents 
under  2.500  and  44  cents  over  2,500  miles ; newspapers,  6 cents  each — prepay- 
ment required. 

JAMES  CAMPBELL,  Po«tmMter<OeneraL 

Pc0T<omoB  DBPAsnniiT,  D«oemb6r  90,  1850. 


PRBPATMEHT  OF  POSTAGE  OH  TRAH81BHT  PBIITBD  MATTER. 

We  have  received  from  the  Post-Office  Department  an  official  copy  of  an  act, 
passed  January  2d,  1857  ; together  with  ^e  instructions  of  the  Postmaster- 
Oeneral  in  relation  to  transient  printed  matter  and  the  registration  of  letters. 
The  act,  which  is  entitled  An  act  providing  for  the  compulsory  prepayment  of 
postage  on  all  transient  printed  matter,’*  simply  repeals  tha  act  of  March 
3d,  1851,  which  permitted  transent  printed  matter  to  be  sent  through  the  mail  of 
the  United  States  without  prepayment  of  postage,  and  enacts  that  all  such  tran- 
sient matter  shall  be  prepaid  by  stamps  or  otherwise,  as  the  Postmastei^Oeneral 
may  direct  We  subjoin  the  instructions  to  postmasters,  for  the  information  of 
the  public : — 

TRANSIENT  PRINTED  MATTER,  ETC. 

1.  Books,  not  weighing  over  4 pounds,  may  be  sent  in  the  mail  prepaid  by 
postage  stamps,  at  1 cent  an  ounce  any  distance  in  the  United  States  under  3,000 
miles,  and  at  2 cents  an  ounce  over  3,000  miles,  provided  they  are  put  up  with- 
out a cover  or  wrapper,  or  in  a cover  or  wrapper  open  at  the  ends  or  sides,  so 
that  their  character  may  be  determined  without  removing  the  wrapper. 

2.  Small  newspapers  and  periodicals,  published  monthly  or  oflener,  and  pam- 
phlets containinpf  not  more  than  16  octavo  pages  each,  when  put  np  in  single 
packages,  weighing  at  least  8 ounces,  to  one  acMress,  ai^  prepaid  by  post^ 
stamps,  may  be  sent  to  any  part  of  the  United  States  at  i cent  an  ounce  or  frac- 
tion of  an  ounce. 

3.  Unsealed  circulars,  advertisem^ts,  business  cards,  transient  newspapers,  and 
eveiT  other  article  of  transient  printed  matter,  (except  books  and  pacKam  of 
smafl  publications,  as  above,)  sent  in  the  mail  to  any  part  of  the  United  States, 
are  chargeable  with  1 cent  posta^  each,  to.be  prepaid  bv  posta^  stamps. 
Where  more  than  one  circular  is  printed  on  a sheet,  or  a circular  and  letter,  each 
must  be  charged  with  a single  rate.  This  applies  to  lottery  and  other  kindred 
sheets  assuming  the  form  and  name  of  newspapers ; and  the  miscellaneous  matter 
in  such  sheets  must  also  be  charged  with  one  rate.  A business  card  on  an  un- 
sealed envelop  of  a circular  subjects  the  entire  packet  to  letter  postage.  Any 
transent  matter,  like  a circular  or  handbill,  inclose  in  or  with  a periodical  or 
newspaper  sent  to  a subscriber,  or  to  an^  other  person,  subjects  the  whole  pack- 
age to  letter  postage ; and  whenever  subject  to  letter  postal  from  being  sealed, 
or  from  any  cause  whatever,  all  printed  matter,  without  exception,  must  be  pro- 
paid  or  excluded  from  the  mail. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  postmaster  at  the  mailing  office,  as  well  as  at  the  office  of 
delivery,  carefully  to  examine  all  printed  matter,  in  order  to  see  that  it  is  charged 
with  the  proper  rate  of  postage  and  to  detect  fraud.  At  offices  where  post^ 
•tamps  cannot  be  procur^,  postmasters  are  authorized  to  receive  money  in  pre- 
payment of  postal  on  transient  matter ; but  they  should  be  careful  to  keep  a 
supply  of  stamps  on  hand. 
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4.  It  is  DO  part  of  the  dnt^  of  a postmaster  to  receive  and  deii?er  to  rabscribera 
anj  other  newspapers  than  those  wnich  come  in  tiie  mail,  or  to  pat  the  address  on 
newspapers  sent  to  dabs,  or  to  deliver  them  from  a fhmished  list ; nor  should  he 
do  either,  even  through  courtei^,  unless  it  may  be  done  without  interfering  with 
the  legitimate  businesB  of  his  office. 

BEQISTRATION  OP  LETTBBS. 

5.  The  reflations  and  instructions  to  postmasters  for  canring  into  effect  Uie 
3d  section  of  the  act  of  March  3, 1855,  providing  for  the  registration  of  valuable 
letters,  are  modified  as  follows,  viz. : — 

First.  So  much  of  sections  4,  5,  and  6 of  these  regulations  as  requires  that 
packages  of  registered  letters  shall  be  sealed,  is  hereby  revoked. 

Second.  All  registered  letters  are,  before  mailing,  to  be  numbered  on  the 
upper  leftrhand  comer ; their  numbm  to  correqiond  with  those  on  the  letter- 
bills  in  which  they  are  entered. 

Third.  Each  registered  letter,  or  package  of  registered  letters,  will  be  inclosed 
in  a wrapper  in  the  usual  manner,  and  if  there  be  a packaf  of  unregistered  let- 
ters to  be  sent  by  the  same  mail,  the  package  of  registered  letters  will  be  fdaoed 
in  such  package,  without  being  tied,  and  the  whole  will  then  be  carefully  tied  up 
into  one  pack^,  addressed  to  the  office  of  its  destination,  and  placed  in  its  ap- 
propriate bag  at  the  moment  when  that  bag  is  to  be  finally  lockra  and  sent  from 
the  office.  If  no  unreg^tered  letters  are  to  be  sent  by  that  mail,  the  package  of 
registered  letters  is  to  be  tied  and  forwarded  in  the  same  manner  wimout  being 
s^ed. 

0 

Fourth.  The  registered  letter-bill  will  be  inclosed  in  a separate  envelop,  ad- 
dressed to  the  postmaster,  as  now  required,  and  will  be  forwarded  by  the  usual 
route  as  an  unregistered  letter. 

F^h.  The  numbers  given  to  registered  letters  at  the  office  of  mailing  are  not 
to  be  changed  in  the  accounts  or  letter-bills  of  distributing  offices  through  which 
they  may  pass. 

Sixth.  Postmasters  are  required  to  see  that  the  post-mark  of  every  letter 
(whether  written  or  stamped)  is  clear  and  distinct,  so  ^t  the  place  and  date  of 
mailing  can  be  readily  determined. 

JAMES  CAMPBELL,  Po«tmMter^«Ber»L 

Pon-Omoi  DwABimirr,  Jttkxuaj  8,  185T. 


NAUTICAL  INTELLIGENCE. 


U6HTB0U8E  AT  KEMEBUHK  PIER,  MAUTB. 

In  conformity  with  the  notice  of  June  12, 1856,  the  lighthouse  ereeted  on  the 
pier  head,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kennebunk  River,  will  be  lighted  for  the  first  time 
on  the  evening  of  January  1, 1857,  and  the  lij^t  will  be  kept  burning  daring 
every  night  thereafter  from  sunset  to  sunrise.  Tlie  lighthouse  is  a square  wooden 
structure,  painted  white,  having  a lantern  on  the  outer  end.  The  illumioating 
apparatus  IS  a 6th  order  lens,  mowing  a fixed  red  light  from  an  elevation  of  2l 
feet  above  high  water,  which  should  be  visible,  in  clev  weather,  at  a distance  of 
8 nautical  or  9 statute  miles. 

Note. — Mariners  should  be  careful  not  to  mistake  this  light  for  Goat  Idi^ 
light  in  Cape  Porpoise  Harbor,  which  is  onlv  two  miles  north  of  it,  and  which 
is  of  the  natural  color,  fwhite.)  They  are  informed  that  but  three  feet  can  be 
carried  over  the  bar  at  low  tide.  The  ordinary  rise  of  the  tide  is  9 feet. 

By  order  of  the  lighthouse  Board, 

W.  B.  FBANKLIN,  Englttear  First  Ltghthooas  Distriet 

POVTLAJID,  Ms.,  ]>ssember  8S,  ISOA 
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UOBTHOUaB  OV  THI  WISER,  fUT  CALLED  THE  « HOHB  WEG.” 

OflBcial  information  has  been  received  at  this  office  that  notice  has  been  given 
by  order  of  the  Senate  of  the  Free  Hanse  Town  of  Bremen  that  in  place  of  the 
wooden  “ Bremen  Beacon,”  situated  in  53°  42'  51”  north  latitude,  ana  8°  14'  52” 
east  lon^tude  from  Greenwich,  a lighthouse  has  been  erected ; it  is  built  of  brick, 
and  at  uie  base  surrounded  with  a sloping  masonry  of  stone.  This  lighthouse  is 
of  an  octagonal  form,  and  at  the  elevation  of  34  feet  above  common  nigh- water 
mark  ; it  is  surrounded  by  a terrace  with  an  iron  railing.  The  light  is  catadiop- 
tric,  according  to  Fresnel’s  system  of  the  2d  order ; it  is  107  feet  above  high 
water  at  ordinary  tides,  and  is  a fixed  white  light.  In  clear  weather  it  will  be 
visible  at  the  distance  of  15  or  16  nautical  miles,  and  may  therefore  be  seen  from 
tlie  first  or  outer  buoy,  called  the  key  buoy.  The  light  will  be  visible  within  all 
the  points  of  the  compass  from  south  round  east  to  northwest  by  west.  From 
the  outer  light-vessel  the  lighthouse  bears  south  by  east  one-quarter  east,  and 
from  the  lighthouse  the  church  of  Langwarden  bears  south.  The  light  will  be 
first  lighted  on  the  Ist  of  December  next,  and  will  continue  to  bum  every  night 
from  sunset  to  sunrise,  and  from  that  day  the  inner  light-vessel  will  be  removed 
from  her  station.  For  the  convenience  of  mariners  entering  the  Weser,  but  bv 
no  means  to  induce  them  to  neglect  the  use  of  the  lead,  a small  white  light  will 
be  shown  from  the  lighthouse  at  an  elevation  of  38  feet  above  common  hign-water 
mark,  which  in  clear  weather  will  be  visible  at  the  distance  of  7 nautical  miles. 
This  light  will  disappear  to  those  who  are  nearing  too  much  the  black  buoy  (or 
starboard)  side,  near  buoys  H and  J.  To  those  entering  the  “ Dwasgat  ” it  will 
assume  a reddish  color  in  a line  with  the  red  buoy,  and  will  disappear  when  they 
reach  the  line  of  the  black  W A buoy.  This  smaller  light  will  be  visible  be- 
tween the  bearings  of  north  bjr  west  three-quarters  west  round  northward  to  east 
by  south.  By  order  of  the  Lighthouse  Board, 

TUOKlvTON  ▲.  JfiNKlNi,  becretarj. 

Tbbahtbt  DsPAsnourr,  Ornov  Lioimiotmv  Boaed,  ) 

Waihimotov,  D.  G.,  Not.  186S.  f 


CHAE6E8  AT  MOOSE  PEAK  AND  MANBEiOlS  LIGHTHOUSES,  MAIHE. 

In  order  to  diminish  the  possibility  of  mistaking  Moose  Peak  Light  for  Petit 
Menan  Light,  the  interval  between  the  flashes  in  th(  former  light  wfll,  on  the  1st 
of  April,  1857,  be  changed  from  2 minutes  to  30  seconds ; so  that  from  and  after 
that  date  the  Moose  Peak  will  be,  as  usual,  a revolving  light,  but  the  interval  be- 
tween the  flashes  will  be  30  seconds.  On  the  same  day,  the  time  of  revolution  of 
the  Manbeigin  Light  will  be  altered  from  2 minutes  to  1 minute,  and  the  red  flash 
DOW  shown  will  be  thereafter  discontinued ; so  that  from  and  after  April  1, 1857, 
the  interval  between  the  flashes  will  be  1 minute,  and  all  the  flashes  will  be  of  the 
natural  color.  By  order  of  the  Lighthouse  Board, 

W.  B.  FRANKLIN,  Engineer  First  Lighthoose  Distriot. 

PovTLAirn,  Ms.,  December  18, 186S. 


UGHTflOUSE  AT  WINTER  HARBOR,  FRENCHMAN’S  BAT,  MAINE. 

In  conformity  with  the  notice  of  June  12th,  1856,  the  lighthouse  erected  on 
the  southern  point  of  Mark  Island  in  Winter  Harbor,  Frenchman’s  Bay,  will  be 
ffluminated  for  the  first  time  on  the  evening  of  January  1,  1857,  and  the  light 
will  be  kept  burning  during  every  night  thereafter  from  sunset  to  sunrise.  The 
Hghthouse  is  a cylindrical  brick  tower,  painted  white,  having  attached  a keeper’s 
dwelling,  of  wood,  painted  brown.  The  illuminating  apparatus  is  a fifth  order 
lens,  showing  a fix:ed  white  light  of  the  natural  color,  at  an  elevation  of  37  feet 
above  high  water,  and  which  should  be  visible,  in  good  weather,  at  a distance  of 
11  nauti^  or  13  statute  miles.  By  order  of  the  Lighthouse  Board, 

W.  B.  FRANKLIN,  Engineer  First  lighthouse  Distriot 

PoBTLAm,  Ms.,  December  89, 185S. 
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UGHT-FESSIL  OIF  THB  SAZALVim  BPIT— SBA  OF  AZOF. 

Official  ioformation  has  been  received  at  this  office  that  the  RossiaD  Lighthouse 
Board  in  the  Black  Sea  has  given  notice  that  the  light'vessel  hitherto  ^fu»d  at 
the  extremity  of  the  sand  bank  known  bv  the  name  of  the  Exivaya  Kc^  or 
Crooked  Spit,  on  the  north  shore  of  the  cmuinel  leading  up  to  Taganrog,  in  the 
Sea  of  Azof,  has  been  transferred  to  the  south  side  of  that  channel,  and  is  now 
placed  at  the  outer  end  of  the  ^oal,  which  extends  for  5 miles  from  the  sandy 
islets  called  Pescbanie  Ostrova.  The  light-vessel  shows,  as  formerlv,  two  fixed 
white  lights,  vertical,  respectively  34  and  22  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea ; and 
the  upper  one  should  be  vbible,  in  clear  weather,  from  the  deck  of  a ship,  at  a 
distance  of  7 miles.  The  outer  point  of  the  shoal  in  question,  at  which  the  lights 
vessel  is  placed,  lies  at  11  miles  Irom  the  nearest  part  of  the  mainland  at  Ss^al- 
nitzk,  in  latitude  46°  56'  30"  N.,  longitude  38°  12'  east  of  Greenwich,  nearly. 
It  is  a dangerous  bank  for  vessels  going  towards  Yeisk  or  Taganr(^ ; when  bound 
to  or  from  the  latter,  the  light-ve^  should  always  be  left  to  the  south.  The  ex- 
tremity of  the  Krivaya  Kosa,  or  Crooked  Spit,  where  the  light-vessel  formerly 
laid,  will  be  heuoeforward  marked  by  a red  buoy. 

By  order  of  the  Lighthouse  Board, 

THOBNTON  iu  JENKINS,  Seeretuy. 

Txkasvbt  DspAvnoorr,  Omos  Liqbthoubb  Boxrd,  ) 

Washihotom,  !>•&  10th,  185S.  ) 


UGHTHOaSS  HEAR  SANTA  BARBARAi  CALIFORNIA. 

A fixed  red  light,  fourth  order  Fresnel,  illuminating  the  seaward  half  the  hori- 
zon. The  lighthouse  consists  of  a plastered  dwelling,  one  stoiy  and  a half-story, 
with  a low  tower,  also  plastered,  rising  through  the  roof.  It  is  situated  at  an 
elevation  of  146  feet  above  the  sea,  two  miles  southwesterly  from  the  landing  at 
Santa  Barbara,  and  about  550  feet  from  the  brink  of  the  bluff.  The  light  is  180 
feet  above  the  same  level ; but  from  the  red  color,  and  low  order  of  lens,  it  will 
not  be  visible  for  the  range  due  to  that  elevation.  It  should,  however,  in  a clear 
atmosphere,  be  seen  10  to  12  miles.  The  latitude  and  longitude  of  the  light,  and 
the  magnetic  variation  in  the  vicinity,  as  given  by  the  coast  survey,  are  as  fol- 
lows Latitude  34°  23'  35"  N.,  longitude  119°  42'  05"  W.,  magnetic  variation, 
13°  30'  E.,  November,  1853.  The  light  will  be  first  exhibited  on  the  night  of 
the  Ist  of  December,  1856,  and  every  night  thereafter  unti^  further  notice. 

By  order  of  the  Lighthouse  Board, 

HABTMAN  BACHE,  Mai.  TopogL  Engs.  Br. 

Ownom  12tb  Lxohtboum  Dbtxiot,  Sax  Fkaxouoo,  Cax.^  NoTemberlS,  185S. 


LIGHTHOUSE  AT  ENTRANCE  OF  HUMBOLDT  BAT,  CAUFORNIA. 

A FIXED  WHITE  LIGHT,  FOURTH  ORDER  OF  FRESNEL,  ILLUMINATING  THE  ENTIRE 

HORIZON. 

The  house  is  situated  on  the  North  Sands,  three-fourths  of  a mile  from  the 
Inlet,  and  about  midway  between  the  bay  and  sea  shores.  It  consists  of  a keep- 
er's dwelling  of  one  story  and  a half-story,  with  a tower  rising  21  feet  above  the 
roof  from  the  center,  both  plastered  and  whitewashed,  and  surmounted  by  an 
iron  lantern  painted  red.  The  light  is  53  feet  above  high  water  of  spring  tides, 
and  should  be  seen,  in  clear  weather,  from  the  deck  of  a sea-going  vessel,  12  nau- 
tical or  14  statute  miles.  The  latitude  and  longitude  of  the  light,  and  the  mag- 
netic variation  in  the  vicinity,  determined  by  the  coast  survey,  are  as  follows : — 
Latitude  40°  46'  04"  N.,  longitude  124°  12'  21"  W.,  magnetic  variation  17°  04' 
£.,  April,  1854.  The  light  will  be  exhibited  for  the  £st  time  on  the  night  of 
the  20th  of  December,  1856.  By  order  of  the  Lighthouse  Board, 

HABTMAN  BACHE,  Top.  Enga.  Br.  Mai. 

Offloa  ISth  Dlstriet,  San  Frandaooi,  December  1, 1866w 
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ireHTHOnSS  VEAR  CRE8CEIT  CITT,  CAUFOUIA. 

A fixed  white  light,  varied  by  flashes,  4th  order  of  Fresnel,  illaminatinff  315^ 
of  the  horizon.  The  house  consists  of  a keeper’s  dwelling,  of  stone,  of  w nat- 
und  color,  of  one  story  and  a half-story,  with  a low  tower  of  brick,  plastered  and 
whitewash,  rising  from  the  center,  and  surmounted  by  an  iron  lantern,  painted 
red.  It  is  situate  on  the  seaward  extremity  of  the  Island  Point,  forming  the 
Bonthem  and  western  sides  of  the  harbor,  and  at  an  elevation  of  45  feet  above 
high  sea  levd.  The  light  is  80  feet  above  the  same  level,  and  should  be  seen,  in 
a mi^rable  state  of  the  atmo^ere,  from  the  deck  of  any  sea-going  vessel,  14 
nautical,  or  16  statute  miles.  Ilie  latitude  and  longitude  of  the  light  and  mag- 
netic variation  in  the  vicinity,  determined  by  the  coast  survey,  are  as  follows : — 
Latitude  41®  44'  34"  N. ; longitude  124®  11'  22"  W. ; magnetic  variations  17® 
45'  E.  The  light  will  be  exhibited  for  the  first  time  on  the  night  oC  the  10th  of 
December,  1856,  and  tiiereafter  until  further  notice. 


FAULKEER’S  ISLAED  LIGHTHOUSE,  LOEG  I8LAED  80UED. 

LIOHT-VXSSEL  OFF  CORNFIELD  POINT,  AND  CHANGE  OF  LIGHT  AT  FAULKNEB’S 
ISLAND  UGHTHOU8E,  LONG  ISLAND  SOUND. 

On  or  about  the  15th  December  next,  a light-vessel  will  be  moored  off  Corn- 
field Point,  Connecticut,  to  mark  the  **  Long  Sand  Shoal,"  Long  Island  Sound. 
She  will  be  moored  on  the  south  side  of  the  shoal,  and  near  the  center  of  it,  in 
7 or  8 fethoms  water,  and  nearly  due  south  (per  compass)  from  Cornfield  Point 
She  will  be  sloop  rigged,  'paimid  red^  with  the  name  of  the  station  (Cornfield 
Point)  on  each  side,  in  black  letters,  and  will  show  a single  white  light 

About  the  same  time,  the  fixed  light  now  shown  from  Faulkner’s  Island  Light- 
house, Long  Island  Sound,  will  be  discontinued,  and  a fixed  white  light,  varied  by 
flashes,  substituted  for  it  .By  order  of  the  Lighthouse  Board. 

A.  LUDLOW  CABS,  LighthouM  Inn>«otor,  Third  Diatriot 

H*w  Yobk,  Norember  Stb,  185S. 


COMMERCIAL  REGULATIONS. 


COMMEBCIAL  MTBBOOURSB  BBTWBBff  TBK  U.  STATES  AED  TWO  SICILIES. 

THEATT  BETWEEN  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA  AND  THE  KINO  OF  THE  KING- 
DOM OF  THE  TWO  SICILIES. 

We  publish  below,  from  an  official  copy,  all  the  articles  of  the  convention  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  King  of  the  Two  Sicilies.  This  treaty  was 
signed  in  duplicate  at  Naples,  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  by  our  Minister, 
Hon.  Robert  Dale  Owen,  and  by  Luigi  Carafa,  Principe  Di  Cometeni,  and 
Giuseppe  Mario  Arpino,  officials,  on  the  part  of  tlie  King  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  on 
the  Ist  day  of  October,  1855,  and  being  duly  ratified  on  both  parts,  and  the 
respective  ratificattons  of  the  same  exchanged,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  signed  the  same  at  Washington,  on  the  10th  of  December,  1856.  The 
preamble  to  the  treaty,  (a  large  portion  of  which  is  occupied  with  the  ^ titles  of 
the  King,  Ac.,  of  the  'l^o  SicHiee,)  sets  forth  the  reasons  for  its  adoption  as 
follows: — 

The  United  States  of  America  and  his  M^je^y  the  King  of  the  Kingdom  of 
the  'Two  Sicilies,  eijually  animated  with  the  desire  to  strengthen  and  perpetuate 
the  relations  of  amity  and  good  understanding  which  have  at  all  times  subsisted 
between  the  two  countries ; desiring  also  to  extend  and  consolidate  the  commer^ 
dal  intercooTse  between  them ; and  convinced  that  nothing  will  more  contribute 
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to  the  attaiDment  of  this  desirable  object  tban  an  entire  fteedom  of  nayigation, 
tbe  abolition  of  all  diflerential  duties  of  navigation  and  of  commerce,  and  a in- 
fect reciprocity,  based  on  principles  of  equity,  equally  beneficial  to  both  countries, 
and  applicable  alike  in  peace  and  in  war,  nave  resolved  to  conclude  a ge^ral 
convention  of  amity,  commerce,  navigation,  and  for  the  surrender  of  fugitive 
criminals." 

Articlb  1.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  two  high  contracting  pMurto  that  theie 
shall  be,  and  continue  through  all  time,  a firm,  inviolable,  a^  universal  p)eaoe, 
and  a true  and  sincere  fnen£hip  between  them  and  between  their  respective  ter- 
ritories, cities,  towns,  and  p)eopte,  without  exception  of  persons  or  places.  But 
if,  notwithstanding,  the  two  nations  should  unfortunately  become  involved  in  w^, 
one  with  the  other,  the  term  of  six  months,  from  and  after  such'  declaration 
thereof,  shall  be  allowed  to  the  merchants  and  otiier  inhabitants  respectivelv  on 
each  side,  during  which  term  they  shall  be  at  liberty  to  withdraw  themsdvet, 
with  all  their  efiects,  which  they  shall  have  the  right  to  carry  away,  send  away,  or 
sell,  as  the^r  please,  without  hinderance  or  molestation.  During  such  pmod  of  six 
months  their  persons  and  their  effects,  including  money,  debts,  shares  in  the  pmb- 
Uc  funds  or  in  banks,  and  any  other  property,  real  or  personal,  shall  be  exem[>t 
from  confiscation  or  sequestration ; and  they  shall  be  allowed  freely  to  sell  and 
convey  real  estate  to  them  belonging,  and  to  withdraw  and  exp>ort  the  proceeds 
without  molestation,  and  without  paying,  to  the  profit  of  the  respective  govern- 
ments, any  taxes  or  dues  other  or  greater  than  those  which  the  inhabitants  of 
the  country  wherein  such  real  estate  is  situated  shall,  in  similar  cases,  be  subject 
to  pay.  And  passports,  valid  for  a sufficient  term  for  their  return,  shall  be 
granted,  as  a safe  conduct  for  themselves,  their  vessels,  and  the  money  and  effects 
which  they  may  carry  or  send  away,  against  the  assaults  and  prizes  which  may 
be  attempted  against  their  persons  and  effects,  as  well  by  vessels^f-war  of  the 
contracting  parties  as  by  their  privateers. 

Art.  2.  Considering  the  remoteness  of  the  respective  countries  of  the  two  con- 
tracting parties,  and  the  uncertainty  resulting  therefirom,  with  re8p>ect  to  the 
various  events  which  ma^  take  place,  it  is  agreed  that  a merchant-vessel  belch- 
ing to  either  of  them  which  may  be  bound  to  a port,  supposed  at  tbe  time  of  its 
departure  to  be  blockaded,  shall  not,  however,  be  captured  or  condemned  for 
having  attempted,  a first  time,  to  enter  said  ^rt,  unless  it  can  be  proved  that 
said  vessel  could,  and  ought  to  have  learned  during  its  voyage,  that  toe  blockade 
of  the  place  in  question  still  continue.  But  all  vessels  which,  after  having  been 
wamea  off  once,  shall,  during  the  same  voyh^i  attanpt  a second  time  to  enter 
the  same  blockaded  port  during  the  continuance  of  the  same  blockade,  shall 
thereby  subject  themselves  to  be  detained  and  condemned. 

By  blockaded  port  is  understood  one  into  which,  by  the  disposition  of  the 
power  which  attacks  it,  with  a proportionate  number  of  ships  s^ciently  near, 
there  is  evident  danger  in  entering. 

Art.  3.  The  high  contracting  parties,  in  order  to  prevent  and  avoid  all  dis- 
pute by  determining,  with  certamty,  what  shall  be  considered  by  them  contraband 
in  time  of  war,  and  as  such  cannot  be  conveyed  to  the  countries,  cities,  places,  or 
seaports  of  their  enemies,  have  declared  and  agreed  that  under  the  name  of  coin 
tratiand  of  war  shall  be  comprised  only  cannons,  mortars,  petards,  grenades, 
muskets,  balls,  bombs,  gun-carriages,  gunpowder,  saltpeter,  matches,  troops, 
whether  infantry  or  cavmry,  together  with  all  that  appertains  to  them : as  also 
every  other  munition  of  war,  and  generally,  every  species  of  arms,  and  instru- 
ments in  iron,  steel,  brass,  copper,  in  any  other  material  whatever,  mannfho- 
tured,  prepared,  and  made  expressly  for  purposes  of  war,  whether  by  land  or 
sea. 

And  it  is  expressly  declared  and  understood  that  the  merchandise  above  set 
forth  as  contraband  of  war  shall  not  entail  confiscation,  either  on  the  vessel  on 
which  it  shall  have  been  loaded,  or  on  the  merchandise  forming  the  rest  of  the 
cargo  of  said  vessel,  whether  the  said  merchandise  belong  to  the  same  or  to  a dif- 
ferrat  owner. 
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Art.  4.  The  citizens  and  subjects  of  each  of  the  high  contracting  parties  shall 
have  free  and  undoubted  riglit  to  travel  and  reside  in  the  States  of  the  other,  re- 
maining subject  only  to  the  precautions  of  police  which  are  practiced  towards  the 
citizens  or  subjects  of  the  most  favored  nations. 

Art.  5.  The  citizens  or  subjects  of  one  of  the  high  contracting  parties,  travel- 
ing or  residing  in  the  territories  of  the  other,  shall  be  free  from  all  military  ser- 
vice, whether  by  land  or  sea,  from  all  billeting  of  soldiers  in  their  houses,  from 
every  extraordinary  contribution,  not  general  and  by  law  established,  and  from 
all  ibreed  loans ; nor  shall  they  be  held,  under  auy  pretense  whatever,  to  pay  any 
taxes  or  impositions,  other  or  greater  than  those  which  are,  or  may  hereafter  be, 
paid  by  the  subjects  or  citizens  of  the  most  favored  nations  in  the  respective 
States  of  the  high  contracting  parties.  Their  dwellings,  warehouses,  and  all 
premises  appertaining  thereto,  destined  for  purposes  of  commerce  or  residence, 
shall  be  respected.  No  arbitrary  searches  of,  or  visit  to,  their  houses,  whether 
private  or  of  business,  and  no  arbitrary  examination  or  inspection  whatever  of 
their  books,  papers,  or  accounts  of  trade,  shall  be  made  ; but  such  measures  riiall 
have  place  only  in  virtue  of  warrant  granted  by  the  judicial  authorities.  And 
each  of  the  high  contracting  parties  expressly  engages  that  the  citizens  or  sub- 
jects of  the  other,  rtjsiding  in  their  respective  States,  shall  enjoy  their  property 
and  personal  security,  in  as  full  and  ample  a manner  as  their  own  citizens  or  snb- 
jecls,  or  the  citizens  or  subjects  of  the  most  favored  natious. 

Art.  6.  The  citizens  and  subjects  of  each  of  the  contracting  parties  residing  in 
the  States  of  the  other,  shall  be  entitled  to  sarry  on  commerce,  arts,  or  trade,  and 
to  occupy  dwellings,  shops,  and  warehouses,  and  to  dispose  of  their  property  of 
every  kind,  whether  real  or  personal,  by  sale,  gift,  exchange,  or  in  any  other  way, 
without  hinderance  or  obstacle.  And  they  shall  be  free  to  manage  their  own 
affairs  themselves,  or  to  com.nit  those  affairs  to  persons  whom  they  may  appoint 
as  broker,  factor,  or  agent ; nor  shall  they  be  rcstraineil  in  their  choice  of  persons 
to  act  in  such  capacities ; nor  shall  they  be  called  upon  to  pay  any  salary  or  re- 
muneration to  any  person  whom  they  shall  not  choose  to  employ.  Absolute  free- 
dom shall  also  be  given,  in  all  cases,  to  the  buyer  and  seller  to  bargain  together, 
and  also  to  tix  the  price  of  any  goods  or  merciiandisc  imported  into,  or  to  be  ex- 
ported from,  the  States  of  eitiicr  of  the  contracting  parties,  save  and  except  cases 
where  the  laws  of  the  said  States  may  require  the  intervention  of  special  agents, 
or  where,  in  either  of  the  countries,  ariicies  may  be  the  subject  of  a goverumenl 
monopoly,  as  at  present  in  the  Kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  the  royal  monopo- 
lies of  tobacco,  salt,  playing  cards,  gunpowder,  and  saltpeter. 

It  being  expressly  understood,  liowever,  that  none  of  the  provisions  of  the 
present  treaty  shall  be  so  construed  as  to  take  away  the  right  of  either  of  the 
high  contracting  parlies  to  grant  patents  of  invention  or  improvement,  either  to 
thj  inventors  or  to  otlier.'!,  and  that  the  principles  of  reciprocity  established  by 
this  treaty  shall  not  extend  to  premiums  which  cither  of  the  high  contracting  par- 
ties may  grant  to  their  own  citizens  or  subjects,  for  the  eucouragemeut  of  the 
building  of  ships,  to  sail  under  their  owui  flag. 

Art  7.  As  to  any  citizen  or  subject  of  cither  of  the  high  contracting  parties 
dying  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  other,  his  heirs,  being  citizens  or  subjects  of 
the  other,  shall  succeed  to  his  personal  property,  and  either  to  his  real  estate,  or 
the  proceeds  thereof,  whether  by  testament  or  ab  vieslalo;  and  may  take  [losaess- 
ioo  thereof,  either  by  theiinelves,  or  by  others  acting  for  them  ; and  may  dispose 
of  the  same  at  will,  paying  to  the  prolit  of  the  respective  governineuts  such  dues 
only  os  the  iuhabilants  of  the  country  wherein  the  said  property  is,  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  pay  in  like  cases.  An  1 in  case  of  the  abienee  of  the  heir,  or  of  his  repre- 
sentatives, the  same  care  shall  be  taken  of  the  s liJ  property  as  would  be  taken, 
in  like  cases,  of  the  effects  of  the  natives  of  the  coautry  itself;  the  respective  con- 
sular agents  having  notice  from  the  competent  judicial  authorities,  of  the  day  and 
hoar  in  which  they  will  proceed  to  the  luipvwiiig  or  reinoviug  of  seals,  and  to  the 
making  out  of  au  inveutory,  in  all  cases  where  such  proceedings  are  required  by 
law  ; so  that  the  said  consular  agent  may  assist  thereat.  The  respective  coosuls 
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maj  demand  the  deHrerj  of  the  hereditary  effects  of  their  cmintrymen,  which  shall 
be  immediately  deliverM  to  them,  if  no  formal  opposition  to  such  delivery  shall 
have  been  made  by  the  creditors  of  the  deceased,  or  otherwise,  as  soon  as  such 
opposition  shall  have  been  legally  overruled.  And  if  a question  shall  arise  as  to 
the  rightful  ownership  of  said  propertVt  the  same  shall  be  finally  decided  by  the 
laws  and  judges  of  the  land,  wherein  the  said  property  is.  And  the  citizens  and 
subjects  of  either  of  the  contracting  parties  in  the  States  of  the  other,  shall  have 
free  access  to  the  tribunals  of  justice  of  said  States,  on  the  same  terms  which  are 
granted  by  the  laws  and  usages  of  the  country  to  native  citizens  or  subjects ; and 
they  may  employ,  in  defense  of  their  interests  and  rights,  such  advocates,  attor- 
neys, and  other  agents,  being  citizens  or  subjects  of  the  other,  as  they  may  choose 
to  select. 

Art.  8.  There  shall  be,  between  the  territories  of  the  high  contracting  parties, 
reciprocal  liberty  of  commerce  and  navigation  ; and  to  that  effect,  the  vessels  of 
their  respective  States  shall  mutually  have  liberty  to  enter  the  ports,  places,  and 
rivers  of  the  territories  of  each  party,  wherever  national  vessels  arriving  from 
abroad  are  permitted  to  enter.  And  all  vessels  of  either  of  the  two  contracting 
parties,  arriving  in  the  ports  of  the  other,  shall  be  treated  on  their  arrival,  during 
their  stay,  and  at  their  departure,  on  the  same  footing  as  national  vessels,  as  re* 
gards  port  charges,  and  all  charges  of  navigation,  such  as  of  tonnage,  lighthouses, 
pilota^,  anchorage,  quarantine,  fees  of  public  functionaries,  as  wdl  as  all  taxes 
or  impositions  of  whatever  sort,  and  under  whatever  denomination,  received  in 
the  name,  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  government,  or  of  local  authorities,  or  of 
any  private  institution  whatsoever,  whether  the  said  vessel  arrive  or  depart  in 
ballast,  or  whether  they  import  or  export  merchandise. 

Art.  9.  The  national  character  of  the  vessels  of  the  respective  countries  shall 
be  recognized,  and  admitted  by  each  of  the  parties,  according  to  its  own  laws 
and  special  rules,  by  means  of  papers  granted  by  the  competent  authorities  to  the 
captains  or  masters.  And  no  vessel  of  either  of  the  contracting  parties  shall  be 
entitled  to  profit  by  the  immunities  and  advantages  granted  in  the  present  treaty, 
unless  they  arc  provided  with  the  proper  papers  and  certificates,  as  required  by 
the  regulations  existing  in  the  respective  countries,  to  establish  their  tonnage  and 
their  nationality. 

Art.  10.  The  vessels  of  each  of  the  contracting  parties  shall  be  allowed  to  intro- 
duce into  the  ports  of  the  other,  and  to  export  thence,  and  to  deposit  and  store 
there,  every  sort  of  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise,  from  whatever  place  the  same 
may  come,  the  importation  and  exportation  of  which  are  l^ally  permitted  in  the 
respective  States,  without  being  held  to  pay  other  or  heavier  custom-house  duties 
or  imposts,  of  whatever  kind  or  name,  other,  or  of  higher  rate,  than  those  which 
would  be  paid  for  similar  goods  or  products,  if  the  same  were  imported  or  ex- 
ported in  national  vessels ; and  the  same  privileges,  drawbacks,  bounties,  and  al- 
lowances, which  may  be  allowed  by  either  of  the  contracting  parties  on  any  mer- 
chandise imported  or  exported  in  their  own  vessels,  shall  be  allowed  also  on  similar 
produce  imported  or  exported  in  vessels  of  the  other  party. 

Art.  11.  No  priority  or  preference  shall  be  given,  directly,  or  indirectly,  by 
either  of  the  contracting  parties,  nor  by  any  company,  corporation,  or  agent,  in 
their  behalf,  or  under  their  authority,  in  the  purchase  of  any  article  of  commerce 
lawfully  imported  on  account  of,  or  in  reference  to,  the  character  of  the  vessel  in 
which  such  article  was  import^ ; it  being  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  the 
contracting  parties  that  no  distinction  or  difference  shall  be  made  in  this  respect. 

Art.  12.  The  principles  contained  in  the  foregoing  articles  shall  be  applicable, 
in  all  their  extent,  to  vessels  of  each  of  the  high  contracting  parties,  and  to  their 
cargoes,  whether  the  said  vessels  arrive  from  the  ports  of  either  of  the  contract- 
ing parties,  or  from  those  of  any  other  foreign  country,  so  that,  as  for  as  regards 
dues  of  navigation,  or  of  customs,  there  shall  not  be  made,  either  in  regard  to  di- 
rect, or  indirect  nav^ation,  any  destinction  whatever  between  the  vessels  of  the 
two  contracting  parties. 

Art.  13.  The  above  stipulations  shall  not,  however,  extend  to  fisheries,  nor  to 
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the  coasting  trade  from  one  port  to  another  in  each  country,  whether  for  pas- 
sengcrs  or  merchandise,  and  whether  by  sailing  vessels  or  steamers,  each  naviga- 
tion and  traffic  being  reserved  exclusively  to  national  vessels.  But,  notwith- 
standing, the  vessels  of  either  of  the  two  contracting  parties  mav  load  or  unload, 
in  part,  at  one  or  more  ports  of  the  territories  of  the  other,  and  then  proceed  to 
any  other  port  or  ports  in  said  territories,  to  complete  their  loading  or  unloading, 
in  the  same  manner  as  a national  vessel  might 'do. 

Art.  14.  No  higher  or  other  duty  shall  be  imposed  on  the  importation,  by  sea 
or  land,  into  the  United  States,  of  any  article  t^  growth,  produce,  or  manufao^ 
lure  of  the  Kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  or  of  her  dsheries ; and  no  higher  or 
other  duty  shall  be  imposed  on  the  importation,  by  sea  or  by  land,  into  the  King- 
dom of  the  Two  Sicilies,  of  any  article  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of 
the  United  States,  or  their  hsherics,  than  are,  or  shall  be,  pafable  on  the  like 
articles  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture,  of  any  other  foreign  country. 

No  other  or  higher  duties  and  charges  shall  be  imposed  in  the  United  States 
on  the  exportation  of  any  article  to  the  Kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  or  in  the 
Kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  on  the  exportation  of  any  article  to  the  United 
States,  than  such  as  arc.  or  shall  be,  payable  on  the  exportation  of  the  like  article 
to  any  foreign  country.  And  no  prohibition  shall  be  imposed  on  the  importation 
or  exportation  of  any  article  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  the  United 
States,  or  their  fisheries,  or  of  the  Kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  and  her  fisheries, 
from  or  to  the  ports  of  the  United  States,  or  of  the  Kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies, 
which  shall  not  equally  extend  to  every  other  foreign  country. 

Art.  1.5.  If  either  of  the  high  contracting  parties  shall  hereafter  grant  to  any 
other  nation  any  particular  favor,  privilege,  or  immunity,  in  navigation  or  com- 
merce, it  shall  immediately  become  common  to  the  other  party  freely,  where  it  is 
freely  granted  to  such  other  nation,  and  on  yielding  the  same  compensation,  or  a 
compensation  as  nearly  as  possible  of  proportionate  value  and  effect,  to  ad- 
justs by  mutual  agreement,  when  the  grant  is  conditional. 

Art.  16.  The  vessels  of  either  of  the  high  contracting  parties,  that  may  be 
constrained,  by  stress  of  weather,  or  other  accident,  to  seek  refuge  in  any  port 
within  the  territories  of  the  other,  shall  be  treated  there,  in  every  respect,  as  a 
national  vessel  would  be,  in  the  same  strait ; provided,  however,  tmit  the  causes 
which  gave  rise  to  this  forced  landing  are  real  and  evident ; that  the  vessel  does 
not  engage  in  any  commercial  operation,  as  loading  or  unloading  merchandise, 
and  tlmt  its  stay  in  the  said  port  is  not  prolong  beyond  the  time  rendered  ne- 
cessary by  the  causes  which  constrained  to  land ; it  teing  understood,  neverthe- 
less, that  any  landing  of  passengers,  or  any  loading  or  unloading,  caused  by 
operations  of  repair  of  the  vessel,  or  by  the  necessity  of  providing  subsistence  for 
the  crew,  shall  not  be  regarded  as  a commercial  operation. 

Art.  17.  In  case  any  ship-of-war,  or  merchant  vessel,  shall  be  wrecked  on  the 
coasts,  or  within  the  maritime  jurisdiction  of  either  of  the  high  contracting  par- 
ties, such  ships  or  vessels,  or  any  parts  thereof,  and  all  furniture  or  appurtenances 
belonging  thereto,  and  all  goods  and  merchandise  which  shall  be  savea  therefrom, 
or  the  pi^uce  thereof,  if  sold,  shall  be  faithfully  restored,  with  the  least  possible 
delay,  to  the  proprietors,  on  being  claimed  by  them,  or  by  their  duly  authorial 
fiictors ; and  if  there  arc  no  such  proprietors  or  factors  on  the  spot,  then  the  said 
goods  and  merchandise,  or  the  proceeds  thereof,  as  well  as  all  the  papers  found  on 
board  such  wrecked  ships  or  vessels,  shall  be  delivered  to  the  American  or  Sicilian 
consul,  or  vice-consul,  in  whose  district  the  wreck  may  have  taken  place,  and  such 
consul,  vice-consul,  proprietors,  or  factors,  shall  pay  only  the  expenses  incurred  in 
the  preservation  of  the  property,  together  with  the  rate  of  salvage  and  expenses 
of  quarantine,  which  would  have  b^n  payable  in  the  like  case  of  a wreck  of  a 
national  vessel ; and  the  goods  and  merchandise  saved  from  the  wreck  shall  not 
be  subject  to  duties,  unless  cleared  for  consumption ; it  being  understood  that  in 
case  of  any  legal  claim  upon  such  wreck,  goods,  or  merchandise,  the  same  shall 
be  referred  for  decision  to  the  competent  tribunals  of  the  country. 

Abt.  18.  Each  of  the  contracting  parties  grants  to  the  other,  subject  to  the 
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oeual  fxegvatvr,  tbe  liberty  of  havingi  in  the  ports  of  the  other,  where  ford^ 
commerce  is  usually  permitted,  consuls,  vice-ccnsuls,  and  commercial  agents,  of 
their  own  appointment,  who  shall  enjoy  the  same  privileges  and  powers  as  those 
of  the  most  favored  nations ; but  it  any  such  consul,  vico-consuf,  or  commercial 
agent,  shall  exercise  commerce,  he  shall  be  subjected  to  the  same  laws  and  usages 
to  which  private  individuals  of  the  nation  are  subiected  in  the  same  place.  iSid 
whenever  either  of  the  two  contracting  parties  shall  select  for  a consular  agent 
a citizen  or  subject  of  this  last,  such  consular  agent  shall  continue  to  be  regarded, 
DOtwithstandiDg  his  quality  of  foreign  consul,  as  a citizen  or  subject  of  the  nation 
to  which  he  belongs,  and  consequently  shall  be  submitted  to  the  laws  and  regu- 
lations to  which  natives  are  subjected.  Ihis  obligation,  however,  shall  not  be 
SO  construed,  so  as  to  embarrass  his  consular  functions,  nor  to  afiect  the  inviola- 
hility  of  tbe  consular  archieves.. 

Art.  19.  Tbe  said  consuls,  vice-consuls,  and  commercial  agents  shall  have  the 
right,  as  such,  to  judge  in  quality  of  arbitrators,  such  diflerences  as  may  arise  be- 
tween the  masters  and  crews  of  the  vessels  bclon^ng  to  the  nation  whose  inter- 
ests are  committed  to  tbeir  charge,  without  the  interference  of  the  local  authori- 
ties, unless  tbe  conduct  of  the  ciew,  or  of  the  captain,  should  disturb  the  public 
peace  or  order  of  the  country,  or  such  consul,  vice-consul,  or  commercial  agent 
sfaoukl  require  their  assistanc'e  to  cause  his  decisions  to  be  carried  into  efifect  or 
supported.  Neverthricss,  it  is  understood  that  this  species  of  judgment  or  arbi- 
tration shall  not  deprive  the  contending  parties  of  the  right  they  have  to  resort, 
on  tbeir  return  home,  to  the  judicial  authorities  of  their  own  country. 

Art.  20.  The  said  consuls,  vice-consuls,  and  commercial  agents  may  cause  to 
be  arrested  and  sent  back,  either  on  board  or  to  their  own  country,  sailors  and 
all  other  persons  who,  making  a regular  part  of  the  crews  of  vessels  of  the  re- 
spective nations,  and  having  embarked  under  some  other  name  than  that  of  pas- 
sen^rs,  shall  have  deserted  from  the  said  vessels.  For  this  purpose  they  ^11 
ap^y  to  tbe  competent  local  authorities,  proving,  by  the  register  of  the  vessel, 
the  roll  of  the  crew,  or,  if  the  vessel  shall  have  departed,  with  a copy  of  the  said 
papers,  duly  certified  by  them,  that  the  persona  they  claim  form^  part  of  the 
emr ; and  on  sneh  a reclamation,  thus  substantiated,  the  surrender  of  the  de- 
serters shall  not  be  denied.  Every  assistance  shall  also  be  given  to  them  for  the 
recovery  and  arrest  of  such  deserters ; and  the  same  shall  be  detained  and  kept 
in  tbe  prisons  of  the  country,  at  the  request  and  cost  of  tbe  consuls,  until  the 
said  oonsnis  shall  have  found  an  opportunity  to  send  them  away.  It  being  under- 
stood, however,  that  if  such  an  opportuuity  shall  not  occur  in  the  space  of  four 
mont^  from  the  date  of  tbeir  arrest,  the  said  deserters  shall  be  set  at  liberty,  and 
shall  not  to  again  arrested  for  the  same  cause.  Nevertheless,  if  the  deserter  sball 
be  found  to  have  committed  any  other  crime  or  offense  on  shore,  bis  surrender 
may  le  delayed  by  the  local  authorities  until  the  tribnnal  before  which  his  case 
shall  be  pending  ^11  have  pronounced  its  sentence,  and  until  such  seutence  shall 
have  been  carried  into  efifect. 

Abt.  21.  It  is  agreed  that  every  person  who,  being  charged  with  or  condemned 
for  any  of  the  crimes  enumerated  iu  the  following  article,  committed  within  the 
States  of  one  of  tbe  high  contracting  parties,  shall  seek  a.<«ylum  in  tbe  States,  or 
OD  board  the  vessels  ot  war  of  tbe  otl^r  party,  shall  be  arrested  and  consigned 
to  justice  on  demand  made,  through  tbe  proper  diplomatic  channel,  by  the  gov- 
ernment within  whose  territory  the  offense  shall  have  been  committed.  This  sur- 
render and  delivery  sliall  not,  however,  be  obligatory  on  either  of  the  high  con- 
tractiog  parties,  until  the  other  shall  have  presented  a copy  of  the  judicial  declar- 
atioQ  or  sentence  establishing  tbe  culpability  of  tbe  fugitive,  in  case  such  sentence 
or  dedaratiOD  sball  have  been  pronounced.  But  if  such  sentence  or  declaration 
shall  not  have  been  prouounced,  then  the  surrender  may  be  demanded,  and  sball 
be  made,  when  the  demanding  government  shall  have  furnished  such  proof  as 
would  have  been  sufi&oieDt  to  justify  the  apprehension,  ami  commitment  tor  trial, 
of  tl^  accused,  if  the  ofiense  had  been  committed  in  tbe  country  where  he  shall 
have  taken  refuge. 
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Art.  22.  Persons  shall  be  delivered  up,  according  to  the  provisions  of  this 
tipeaty,  who  shall  be  charged  with  any  of  the  following  crimes,  to  wit : — Murder, 
(including  assassination,  parricide,  inhinticide,  and  poisoning ;)  attempt  to  com- 
mit murder ; rape ; piracy  ; arson ; the  making  and  uttering  of  false  money  ; for- 
ge^yi  (including  forgery  of  evidences  of  public  debt,  bank  bills,  and  bills  of  ex- 
change ;)  robbery  with  violence ; intimidation  or  forcible  entry  of  an  inhabited 
house ; embezzlement  by  public  officers,  including  appropriation  of  public  fund^i ; 
when  these  crimes  are  subject,  by  the  code  of  the  Kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies 
to  the  punishment  dtlla  reclusione,  or  other  severer  punishment,  and  by  the  laws 
of  the  United  States  to  infamous  punishment. 

Art.  23.  On  the  part  of  each  country  the  surrender  of  fugitives  from  justice 
shall  be  made  only  by  the  authority  of  the  executive  thereof.  And  all  expenses 
whatever  of  detention  and  delivery,  effected  in  virtue  of  the  preceding  articles, 
shall  be  at  the  cost  of  the  party  making  the  demand. 

Art.  24.  The  citizens  and  subjects  of  each  of  the  high  contracting  parties  shall 
remain  exempt  from  the  stipulations  of  the  preceding  articles,  so  far  as  they  re- 
late to  the  surrender  of  fugitive  criminals,  nor  shall  they  apply  to  offenses  com- 
mitted before  the  date  of  the  present  treaty,  nor  to  offenses  of  a political  charac- 
ter, unless  the  political  offender  shall  also  have  been  guilty  of  some  one  of  the 
crimes  enumerated  in  article  22. 

Art.  25.  The  present  treaty  sliall  take  effect  from  the  day  in  which  ratifications 
shall  bo  exchanged,  and  shall  remain  in  force  for  the  term  of  ten  years,  and  fur- 
ther, until  the  end  of  twelve  months  after  either  of  the  high  contracting  parties 
shall  have  given  notice  to  the  other  of  its  intention  to  terminate  the  same ; each 
of  the  said  contracting  parties  reserving  to  itself  the  right  to  give  such  notice  at 
the  ejd  of  said  term  of  ten  years,  or  at  any  sabsequent  time. 

DECLARATION. 

It  having  been  stipulated  in  article  11  of  the  treatvof  the  1st  December.  1845, 
that  the  red  and  white  wines,  of  every  kind,  of  the  Kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies, 
including  those  of  Marsala,  which  may  be  imported  directly  into  the  United 
States  of  America,  whether  in  vessels  of  the  one  or  of  the  other  country,  shall 
not  pay  other  or  higher  duties  than  the  red  and  white  wines  of  the  most  favored 
nations;  and  in  like  manner,  that  the  cottons  of  the  United  States  of  America 
which  may  be  imported  directly  into  the  Kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  whether 
in  vessels  of  the  one  or  of  the  other  nation,  shall  not  pay  other  or  higher  duties 
than  the  cottons  of  Egypt.  Bengal,  or  the  most  favored  nations ; 

And  it  being  agreed  in  the  new  treaty  concluded  between  tlie  United  States  of 
America  and  the  Kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  and  to-day  signed  by  the  under- 
signed. not  only  that  no  duties  of  customs  shall  be  paid  on  merchandise,  the 

Eroduce  of  one  of  the  two  countries  imported  into  the  other  country,  other  or 
igher  than  shall  be  paid  on  merchandise  of  the  same  kind  the  produce  of  any 
other  country,  but  also,  that,  as  to  all  duties  of  navigation  or  of  customs,  there 
shall  not  be  made,  as  to  the  vessels  of  the  two  countries,  any  distinction  whatever 
between  direct  and  indirect  navigation  ; 

The  undersigned  declare,  as  to  the  construction  of  the  new  treaty,  from  the 
day  on  which  the  ratification  thereof  shall  bo  exchanged,  that  the  red  and  white 
wines,  of  every  kind,  of  the  Kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  including  the  wine  of 
Marsala,  which  shall  be  imported  into  the  United  States  of  America,  shall  not 
pay  other  or  higher  duties  than  are  paid  by  the  red  and  white  wines  of  the  most 
favored  nations. 

And.  in  like  manner,  that  the  cottons  of  the  United  States  which  shall  be  im- 
ported into  the  Kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies  shall  not  pay  other  or  higher  duties 
than  the  cottons  of  Egjrpt,  Bengal,  or  the  most  favored  nations. 

The  present  declaration  shall  bo  considered  as  an  integral  part  of  the  said  new 
treaty,  and  shall  be  ratified,  and  the  ratifications  thereof  exchanged,  at  the  same 
time  as  those  of  the  treaty  itself. 

The  above  treaty  having  been  ratified  by  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
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with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  and  by  the  King  of  the  Two  Sicilies, 
and  the  ratifications  exchanged  within  the  time  (twelve  months)  specified,  is  now 
in  fall  force. 


STATISTICS  OF  POPULATION,  &c. 

CENSUS  OF  THE  STATE  OF  NEW  TORE. 

The  censos  token  under  the  authority  of  the  State  of  New  York  in  1855,  pre- 
sents results  which  every  citisen  of  the  State  may  contemplate  with  equal  pride 
and  gratification.  The  returns,  according  to  the  message  of  Governor  King, 
made  to  both  branches  of  the  Legislature,  January  6th,  1857,  are  all  in  the  hands 
of  the  printers,  and  in  a state  of  forwardness.  Meanwhile,  the  Superintendent  of 
the  Census  has  furnished  the  Governor  with  some  facts  which  are  presented  in  the 
message  in  a condensed  form. 

The  first  is  a summary  of  the  population  of  the  State  at  each  census  since  1790, 
with  the  increase  between  each  period,  and  the  annual  per  centage  of  the  increase 
upon  each  preceding  census : — 


Tenro. 

Popnlation. 

Aver'go 

Increase,  pr.  ctlno.  Tears. 

Fopnlatlim. 

ATOr'ga 
Increase,  p.  et  Ine. 

179U 

840,120 

688,608 

961,888 

1,086,910 

1880 

1,918,181 

2,174.617 

2,428,921 

2,604,496 

296.673 
261,886 
264,404 

176.674 

8.67 

1800 

298,488  7.80 
878,286  6.86  1 
74,022  1.92 

1886 

2 90 

1810 

1840 

2.84 

1816 

1846 

1.44 

1820 

1.872,814 

886,902  6.42 

1860 

8,097,894 

492,899 

8. I* 

1826 

1,616,468 

248,646  8.66 

1866 

8,466,212 

868,819 

3.88 

One  of  the  most  prominent  indications  of  the  census  is  the  tendency  of  our 
populatiou  to  centralize  in  cities  and  large  villages.  Several  agricultural  counties 
have  not  increased  in  population  for  many  years.  The  unlimited  field  of  enter- 
prise offered  in  manufactures,  trade,  and  commerce,  appears  to  have  caused  the 
growth  of  cities  and  towns  along  the  lines,  and  at  the  centers  of  our  great  routes 
of  transportation  and  travel. ' 

The  nativity  of  the  population,  according  to  the  official  statement,  is  as  fol- 
lows : — Natives  of  the  State,  2,222,321 ; of  other  parts  of  the  Union,  306,123 ; 
showing  a native  American  population,  in  1855,  of  2,528,444.  The  foreign  pop- 
ulation of  the  State  is  put  down  at  920,530.  The  number  whose  nativity  is  not 
known,  amounts  to  17,238.  Showing  the  total  population  of  the  State,  as  above 
stated,  to  be  3,466,212  ; an  increase  of  2.38  per  cent  over  the  United  States  cen- 
sus of  1850. 

The  number  of  deaf,  dumb,  blind,  insane,  and  idiotic,  in  the  State  is  7,112,  as 
follows : — 


Doaf&domb.  Blind.  Insane.  Idiotlo. 

1,142  l,Ud  2,742  1,812 

It  will  be  seen,  by  the  preceding  statement,  that  not  quite  one-third  of  the  pop- 
ulation is  of  foreign  birth.  The  number  of  church  edifices  in  the  State,  accord- 
ing to  the  census,  is  5,077,  which,  with  edifices  and  lots,  are  valued  at  $27,769,328 ; 
the  value  of  other  real  estate  belonging  to  the  several  church  corporations,  is 
$3,710,816.  The  5,077  churches  will  seat  2,141,150  persons.  The  usual  atten- 
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dance  is  eetimated  at  1,124)211 ; showing  that  nearly  one>third  of  the  popnlatioa 
of  the  State  attend  chorch. 

'Hie  State,  according  to  the  returns,  is  well  snpplied  with  newspapers  and  mag- 
azines, as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  table  of  the  total  number  of  each  class ; — 
No.  daillM.  Ko.  trl*weeUlea  No.  semi^woekllML  No.  weoklies.  No.  montblleo. 

78  18  16  411  118 

Total  number  of  newspapers  published  in  the  State,  550 ; total  number  of  other 
periodicals,  112.  The  number  of  copies  printed  per  annum,  of  those  thus  reported, 
is  put  down  at  193,294,621.  The  estimated  copies,  of  all  classes,  per  annum,  is 
241,749,902. 


EFFECTS  OP  CIVIUZATION  OH  flEATHEH  POPUUTIOE. 

In  1777,  Captain  Cook  found  200,000  people  inhabiting  Tahati.  He  declared 
his  estimate;  to  be  rather  under  than  over  the  mark.  These  were  the  days  of 
wars,  human  sacrifices,  infanticide,  and  that  ordinary  recklessness  of  life  which 
the  missionaries  nrofess  to  have,  generally  speaking,  cured.  Aged  natives  at  that 
time  remember  ue  high  priest  Teearmoar,  who  uttered  the  prophecy  which  the 
people  caught  up  for  its  strangeness  at  first,  and  repeat  now  for  its  dread  pathos. 
It  18  at  this  day  sung  in  the  depths  of  retreat,  where  the  missionaries  cannot 
overhear — 

**Th«  p«lin*tree  Bhall  grow, 

The  coral  shall  spresB, 

Bat  man  shaU  oease.** 


A census  taken  just  before  the  American  Exploring  Expedition  was  there, 
showing  the  indigenous  population  to  be  9,000.  The  missionaries  call  it  8,000. 
In  the  sandwich  Islands  the  decline  of  the  population  is  such  as  history  can 
scarcely  parallel,  and  as  every  hearer  at  an  Exeter  Hall  May  meeting  should  be 
informed  of.  We  are  told,  not  only  by  native  tradition,  but  by  the  early  navi- 
gators of  the  Pacific,  that  there  were  once  human  abodes  wherever  there  was 
good  soil  and  water,  and  that  the  population  of  this  group  was  not  less  than 
500,000.  Now  it  is  under  65,000.  Twenty-five  years  ago — within  the  period  of 
strenuous  missionary  effort — it  was  double  this. — Wesiminsler  Review. 


POPULATION  AND  PROGRESS  OF  IOWA. 

According  to  the  Annual  Message  of  the  Governor  of  Iowa,  an  enumeration  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  State,  and  of  her  productive  resources,  was  taken  in  June, 
1856,  as  required  by  the  constitution  of  Iowa.  It  is  somewhat  defective,  two 
counties  and  several  townships  in  other  counties  not  having  been  returned  at  all, 
whilst  in  almost  all  the  counties  there  are  very  great  omissions.  Many  townships 
and  some  counties  are  returned  without  any  statistics,  save  those  in  relation  to 
population. 

The  census  returns  show  that  the  State  has  increased  in  population  from 
June,  1854,  to  June,  1856,  from  326,014  to  503,625.  The  following  statement 
will  show  the  increase  of  population  since  the  settlement  of  what  is  now  the 


state  : — 

1886 

1847 

116,204 

1888 

1849 

180,945 

1840 

1860 

1»2,!04 

1844 

1864 

826.014 

1846 

78,988 

1856 

The  Governor  estimates  the  population  at  Uiis  time,  (December  2d,  1856,)  at 
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not  fr(»D  600,000.  The  Tote  polled  on  the  4th  day  of  Norember,  1854, 
reached  92,644,  and  indicates  the  tmth  of  this  supposition. 

The  following  table  shows  the  annual  increase  of  the  value  of  assessable  prop- 
erty in  the  State  daring  the  past  sx  years : — 


Jo  1861  the  aaeessable  value  waa '.  • • • 198.464.660 

In  1862  “ - 88,427.276 

In  1868  “ “ 49,640.804 

In  1864  - « 72.827,?04 

In  1866  “ “ 106.896.890 

In  1866  “ - 164,194,418 


The  returns  of  the  resources,  &c.,  of  the  State,  are  not  yet  printed,  bat  the 
Governor  gives  a summary  in  his  Message,  which  we  here  subjoin  ; — 


Ha  of  dwellings  in  the  State.  88.465 

lainUiee 89.161 

white  male  pereoue .. . 267.929 

white  female  persona  . 236,426 

colored  persons 271 

married  persons 169.81 2 

widowea  persons  ....  10,997 

native  voters 86,781 

naturalised  voters. . . . 14,466 

aliens 16,104 

militia 92.862 

deaf  and  dumb 871 

blind.. 102 

insane 120 

idiotic 267 

owners  of  land 66,716 

paupers 182 

acres  of  improved  land  2,8 4 3.968 

acres  of  unimproved..  6,488,871 

acres  of  meadow 140,242 

tons  hay  produced  ’65.  228,288 


No.  of  bush,  irrass  ^«^1  harv*d.  20,789 

acres  spring  wheat... . 846.618 

bushels  harvested ....  4,97  2.689 

seres  winter  wheat. . . 41 .084 

bushels  harvested....  495.708 

acres  of  oats 1 90,1 68 

bu-hels  harvested 6,064.841 

acres  of  com 732.^08 

bushels  harvested ....  80,985. 1 27 

acres  of  potatoes 1 80,04 1 

bushels  harvested ....  2,0 1 8.408 

hoes  sold 402.676 

value  of  hogs  sold. . . . $8.1 1 9.878 

catt»e.-o!d 125.ft00 

value  cattle  sold $2.9t >4.666 

pounds  batter  made  . . 6,076.789 

pounds  dieese 729.862 

pounds  wool  produced  615.896 

Valne  of  domestic  manuhici’s.  $488,822 
general  niaoufacturee.  4,684.461 

lead  produced  ......  218,000 


RAILROAD,  CANAL,  AND  STEAMBOAT  STATISTICS. 


BRIEF  BISTORT  OF  STEAMBOATS  ON  THE  UPPER  MISSISSIPPI. 

A late  number  of  the  St  Paul  Pioneer  publisbes  an  elaborate  description  of 
the  steamboat  business  on  the  Upper  Mississippi.  From  this  we  learn  that  the 
first  steamboat  that  ever  ascended  the  Upper  Mississippi  as  far  as  Fort  Snelling, 
was  the  Virginia,  a stem-wheel  boat,  which  arrived  at  the  Fort  in  the  early  port 
of  May,  1813.  From  1823  to  1844  there  were  but  a few  arrivals  each  year — 
sometimes  not  more  than  two  or  three.  The  steamers  running  on  the  Upper 
Mississippi  at  that  time  were  used  altogether  to  transport  supplies  for  the  Indian 
traders  and  the  troops  stationed  at  Fort  Snelling.  Previous  to  the  arrival  of  the 
Virginia,  keel-boats  were  used  for  this  parpose,  and  60  days’  time,  from  St  Louis 
to  the  Fort,  was  considered  a good  trip. 

In  1851  three  boats  went  up  the  Minnesota  Elver,  and  in  1852  one  boat  ran 
regalarly  up  that  stream  daring  the  season.  In  1853  the  business  required  ao 
average  of  one  per  day.  In  1854  the  bosiness  bad  largely  increased,  and  in  1855 
the  arrival  of  steamers  from  the  Minnesota  amounted  to  119. 
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The  foUowiQg  table  ibowe  the  nvmber  of  arrhrab  siDoe  that  tune  up  to  the 
present: — 


Tear. 

First  boat 

No.  arrivals. 

Blvor  dosed. 

1844 

41 

November  28 

1845 

48 

Novembf^r  26 

1846 

March  81 

24 

December  5 

1847 

47 

November  29 

1848 

68 

December  4 

1849 

35 

Deceml)er  7 

1850 

104 

December  4 

1851 

119 

November  28 

1862 

Apiil  16 

171 

November  18 

1858 

800 

November  80 

1864 

215 

November  27 

1856 

5f.O 

Noveniber  20 

1856 

837 

November  10 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  arrivals  from  each  j)ort  below  : — 


St  Tiimifl 212 

Fultm  City 28 

Galena  aud  Dunleith 228 


Dubuque 1S4 

Minnesota 216 

Head  of  Lake  Pepin 29 


Whole  number  of  arrivals  837 

Whole  number  of  b<»ats 78 


A thriving  trade  has  sprung  up  between  the  southern  counties  of  Minnesota 
and  Galena  and  Dubuque.  During  the  greater  portion  of  the  summer,  the  War 
Eagle  and  I’ishamiugo  ran  regularly  to  Winona. 

On  tlie  Upper  Mississippi,  tliere  arc  now  three — the  Governor  Ramsey,  IT.  M. 
Rice,  and  North  Star  (new.)  During  the  season,  these  boats  ran  between  St 
Anthony  and  Sauk  Rapids. 


RECEIPTS  A.\D  PROSPECTS  OF  RAILROADS. 

The  Cincinnati  Railroad  Record  gives,  in  a condensed  form,  the  general  results 
of  three  leading  railroads,  as  follows  : — 

The  Little  Miami  and  Columbus  Road,  (Cincinnati  to  Columbus,)  shows  this 
ttg^rregate  of  receipts  : — 


In  1866 11,201,000 

In  1866 1,UI7,000 

Increase  (19  per  cent) 1 92,000 


As  this  road  is  now  about  ten  years  old,  and  has  been  continually  increasing 
its  receipts,  this  result  must  be  regarded  as  indicating  a high  prosperity.  In  fact, 
its  freignt  business  this  year  has  been  immense.  'Phe  gross  receipts,  also,  for  the 
length  of  the  line,  are  quite  extraordinary,  being  ^10,000  per  mile. 

The  New  York  Central  gives  us  the  following  figures  : — 


Gross  receipts  in  1856 $7,707,348 

- 1855 6,568,681 


Increase  (18  per  cent) $1,148,767 

Receipts  fur  passengers  8,207,000 

“ freighte 4,328,000 

Freights  over  pa!<8eriger8 84  per  ct 

Length  of  road 685  miles. 

Qrutes  receipts  per  mile 18  per  ct 
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It  appears  from  the  report  of  this  road  that  it  cost  aboat  $2,010,000  to  pro- 
duce from  passengers  $3,207,000.  That  is,  it  cost  65  per  cent  for  the  expenses  ai 
running  passenger  trains.  On  the  other  hand,  it  cost  but  $2,100,000  to  produce 
$4,328,000  by  freights ; thus  reversing  all  the  old  ideas  of  the  legitimate  work  of 
railroads,  which  was  that  they  were  to  transport  passengm  only,  and  not  freight 
The  latter  is  now  their  chief  source  of  profit. 

The  New  York  and  Erie  Boad  gives  us  this  result : — 


OroM  receipts  in  1856 16,849,060 

“ in  1856  ..  6,488,000 

Increase  (16  per  cent) $861,060 

Expenses  of  transportation $8,148,418 

**  per  cent 49  per  ct 


With  these  examples  before  us,  and  with  some  knowledge  of  the  general  bum- 
ness  of  the  country,  we  may  confidently  say  that  the  increase  of  railroad  busi- 
ness— that  is,  of  gross  receipts — has  fully  equaled  20  per  cent  in  the  last  year, 
which  is  an  increase  of  their  gross  income  of  lully  $12,000,000.  This  result  must 
add  greatly  to  the  real  value,  as  well  as  the  stability  and  credit  of  the  railroad 
companies.  The  hour  of  raijroad  gloom  is  now  pas^.  The  hour  of  their  tri- 
umph has  come,  and  the  day  of  their  complete  financial  success  is  near  at  hand. 
What  we  have  said  at  all  times  is  now  perfectly  clear — that  the  difficulties  of 
railroad  companies  were  but  temporary ; that  most  of  tijem,  (all  that  could  really 
claim  success,)  would  soon  obtain  it,  by  such  increase  of  their  revenue  as  would 
enable  them  to  divide  large  dividends,  and  bring  up  the  value  of  their  stock. 

THE  SUEZ  CANAL : ITS  EFFECT  ON  COMMERCE. 

The  following  paper,  which  we  find  in  the  London  Nauticed  Magazine,  was  evi- 
dently written  by  one  who  understands  the  subject : — 

To  cut  through  the  Isthmus  of  Suez  or  Panama  would  be  to  open  shorter  and 
less  dangerous  routes  for  the  navigator,  to  reduce  the  expense  of  trade,  and  to 
extend  commerce  by  facilitating  it ; to  increase  the  welfare  and  riches  of  all ; to 
bring  nations  together,  and  thus  to  contribute  the  greatness  of  one  to  the  civil- 
ization of  another.  Such  is  one  of  the  undertakings  reserved  for  the  second  half 
of  this  century,  already  so  remarkable — an  era  which  this  great  work  alone  would 
render  celebrat^. 

Of  the  two  projected  canals,  that  of  America  and  that  of  Suez,  the  importance 
is  very  different.  The  canal  of  Suez  would  unite  India  and  Europe.  It  would 
re-establish  the  commerce  and  prosperity,  the  peace  and  advancement,  of  Europ^ 
Asia,  and  even  Africa ; in  a word,  of  the  wnole  of  this  hemisphere,  the  conti- 
nental superBces  of  which,  compared  with  that  of  the  opposite,  being  in  the  pro- 
portion of  23  to  11.  To  Mr.  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps  was  reserved  the  honor  of 
attaching  his  name  to  this  great  enterprise,  authorized  and  patronized  by  the 
Viceroy  of  Egypt,  Mahommed  Said. 

If  we  compare  the  mean  distances  between  the  ports  of  Europe  and  India,  by 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  on  the  one  hand,  and  by  the  intended  channel  between 
the  two  seas,  on  the  other,  we  shall  find  an  enormous  difference  in  favor  of  this 
latter  route.  This  difference  will  be  still  greater  if  we  remember  that  a straight 
line  on  the  chart  of  navigation  is  &r  from  being  the  shortest  distances  from 
port  to  another,  and  the  seaman  can  only  reach  the  point  for  which  he  is  steering 
by  following  a certain  number  of  successive  courses,  approaching  as  near  as  pos- 
sible the  arc  of  a great  circle.  Thus,  far  from  making  directly  for  the  Cap«  of 
Good  Hope,  vessels  leaving  Europe  or  the  Atlantic  porta  of  North  America,  en 
route  for  India,  must  steer  for  the  Canaries  or  Azores,  in  order  to  find  the  trade 
winds  of  the  northern  hemisphere,  to  make  the  coast,  of  Brazil,  and  sight  Cape 
Frio,  or  put  into  harbor  at  Rio  J aneiro.  This  is  generally  the  route  for  the  Cape 
of  Ciood  Hope,  more  justly,  perhaps,  called  the  Cape  of  Storms.  They  then 
cross  the  Aguilhas  Bank,  reach  Bourbon  or  Mauritius,  and  from  thence  steer  for 
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India,  following  the  routes  allowed  hj  the  monsoons.  Vessels  in  the  Mediteirar 
nean,  again,  have  to  contend  with  still  greater  disadvantage  It  often  takes 
the  to  reach  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  westerly  winds  generally  pre^ 

vailing  in  thb  quarter,  where  we  also  find  a rapid  flow  of  the  ocean  waters  into 
the  Mediterranean.  Thus  the  voyages  to  India  take  at  least  five  months  or  five 
months  and  a half ; the  voyages  home  being  rather  more  direct,  without  being 
sensibly  shorter.  Ships  tl^n  ran  nearer  to  the  African  shore,  by  reason  of  the 
trade  winds  of  the  southern  hemisphere,  the  place  of  call  in  this  case  being  St 
Helena. 

I have  myself  taken  both  these  routes  about  ten  years  since.  If  we  now  ex- 
amine the  facilities  for  navigation  In  the  three  seas  near  the  canal  of  Suez,  viz. : 
the  Mediterranean,  the  Bed  Sea,  and  ttie  Gulf  of  Oman,  we  find — 

That  in  the  Mediterranean  the  winds  blow  from  the  north  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  year,  change  to  southeast  in  the  spring,  and  return  to  the  north,  pass- 
ing by  the  west  and  northwest. 

That  nearly  the  same  takes  place  in  the  Red  Sea,  where  the  north,  which  is  the 
prevailing  wind,  heaps  the  waters  in  the  direction  of  Babolmandel,  so  that  during 
a calm  we  observe  a current  setting  northward,  evidently  arising  from  the  elevated 
waters  in  the  south  end^voring  to  recover  their  level.  Southerly  winds  gener- 
ally succeed  a calm. 

The  Gulf  of  Oman  has  two  monsoons — the  northeast  monsoon,  which  gener- 
ally continues  daring  the  winter,  and  southwest  monsoon,  which  lasts  daring  the 
sammer,  and  is  frequently  stormy.  The  ehan^  from  one  monsoon  to  the  other  is 
there,  as  elsewhere,  accompanied  by  a series  of  storms  and  gales. 

It  appears  to  me,  from  the  foregoing,  that  it  would  be  advantageous  for  vessels 
to  proo^  to  India  (by  the  canal)  daring  the  autumn,  and  to  return  by  it  in  the 
spnng. 

The  considerable  reduction  of  the  distance  of  European  ports  from  those  of 
India  would  not  be  the  only  advantage  to  trade  fiom  adopting  the  canal  between 
the  two  seas ; for  not  only  would  vessels  reach  their  point  of  destination  ma(^ 
sooner,  but  they  would  find  places  of  anchorage  throughout  the  entire  route,  and 
also,  what  is  of  more  importance  still,  they  would  meet  with  gfood  markets.  The 
navigator,  after  having  followed  the  usual  easy  routes  of  the  Mediterranean, 
would  dispose  of  part  of  his  cargo  in  the  canal  of  Suez  or  at  Djedda,  would  pur- 
chase ivory  at  Massarva,  Souaken,  or  Derbera,  which  he  would  exchange  in  India 
for  opium  to  take  to  China  in  exchange  for  silk  and  tea.  He  would  complete  his 
home  cargo  in  colonial  merchandise  from  Manilla,  the  Isles  of  Sunda,  and  Ceylon, 
in  cotton  of  India  or  E^pt,  in  coffee  of  Abyssinia  or  Yemen, 4ho  gum  of  Soudon 
of  Hecyaz,  the  com  of  Lower  Egypt,  or  rice  of  Damietta ; and  these  numerous 
operations,  which  now  require  years,  would  be  accomplished  rapidly  and  without 
danger,  with  small  capital  and  small  vessels.  In  short,  by  reducing  the  time  ne- 
cessary for  the  operations  of  commerce  we  reduce  the  general  expense.  We  make 
a greater  number  of  the  changes  feasible  in  a given  time,  and  facilitate  them  to 
ainall  traders  who  by  far  are  the  most  numerous.  By  affording  an  easier  and 
surer  route  to  navigation,  we  find  it  may  be  accoroplishra  by  vessels  of  small  ton- 
nage, provided  with  bills  of  exchange;  in  short,  it  opens  the  route  to  India  to 
coasting  vessels,  and  renders  commerce  and  navigation  general.  Turkey,  Russia, 
Austria,  Italy,  and  southern  Spain,  might  then  fit  out  vessels  for  India,  and  these 
powers  would  find  their  maritime  resources  increase  in  immense  proportion.  Mar- 
seilles would  become  more  important,  and  the  ports  on  the  ocean,  Cadiz,  Lisbon, 
Havre,  Rotterdam,  Hamburg,  would  increase  their  shipping,  like  England  sud- 
denly brought  near  its  powerful  colony,  like  Spain  and  Holland  with  respect  to 
Manilla  and  Batavia ; in  short,  the  increase  of  trade  competition  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  vast  diminution  of  expense  on  the  other,  would  doubtless  tend  to  lessen 
the  rates  of  exchange.  The  produce  of  Asia  would  abound  in  our  markets ; the 
Asiatic  markets  would,  in  their  turn,  be  rich  in  ours ; and  the  general  good  would 
be  the  necessary  result 

All  nations  would  take  advantage  of  the  importance  of  the  trade  with  India, 
China,  and  the  islands  of  the  ocean.  Trade  with  the  Red  Sea,  although  less  con- 
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mderable,  deiems  attention ; bat  as  there  Is  scaroelf  any  carried  on  at  preseat» 
it  is  very  little  known,  and  could  only  acquire  hnportanoe  by  the  opening  of  a 
canal  between  the  two  seas.  Tho  Rod  Sea,  which  is  so  near  us  in  a strai^t  line, 
becomes  far  distent  when  we  have  to  double  the  Cape.  Babelmandel  is  as  far 
from  08  as  Pondicherry,  and  Sonaken  as  far  as  Batavia ; Suez,  farther  still  by 
this  ropte,  becomes  as  near  as  Beyroate  by  the  canal ; in  short,  the  two  routes, 
measured  from  the  Straits  of  Uibr^tar  to  Souaken,  are  in  the  proportion  of  one 
to  five. 

Very  few  European  vessels  are  now  met  with  in  the  Red  Sea.  Every  year  we 
M a few  belonging  to  the  Parsees  of  Bombay,  aad  manned  by  Lasoi^rs.  The 
internal  trade  of  this  sea  is  now  carried  on  by  Arabian  barks,  called  “ dows  " or 
“ boutres,”  constmcted  at  Suez,  DjedJa,  Kossair,  Souaken,  or  Mocha,  with  wood 
from  India  to  Singapore.  These  vessels  are  of  a veiy  small  tonna^,  are  very 
sharp,  and  have  a handsome  sheer ; a heavy  poop,  which  hinders  their  working, 
and  lowers  it  at  the  stern  ; they  carry  one  mast,  rigging  a square  sail ; this  si^ 
and  yard  are  struck  to  the  foot  when  they  lay-to ; about  thirty  men  are  required 
to  hoist  it  again,  and  this  operation  cannot  be  performed  in  less  than  half  an 
boor.  The  tacking  of  these  shifts  is  as  difficnlt  as  it  is  dangeroos.  The  dows 
^y  sail  in  the  day  time ; they  get  under-way ’abont  seven  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, sail  till  about  four  in  sight  of  the  coast,  theu  anchor  by  a grappling-iron,  or 
run  agronud  on  the  sand. 

When  they  have  to  cross  the  Red  Sea  the  Arabs  take  the  precaution  of  sail- 
ing from  a port  to  the  windward  of  the  one  they  are  steering  for  on  the  opposite 
coast ; the  voyaro  ocenpies  sixty  hours,  and  is  always  a time  of  great  anxiety  to 
the  masters  of  these  vemels.  Thoae  masters,  called  •*  nakhouda,*’  (from  a Persian 
word.)  pretend  to  take  observatious  with  astrolabes  of  great  antiquity,  althooH 
this  preteosion  does  not  appear  to  me  to  be  proved.  I must  add  that  we  rar^ 
find  a compass  on  board  these  dows.  The  classic  compass  of  the  Arabs  only 
consists  of*  a needle,  more  or  less  magnetic,  resting  on  a cork,  which  floats  in  some 
water,  and  hence  we  need  not  be  astonished  Umt  one-fifth  of  the  dows  are  lost 
every  year. 

The  sailing  of  the  dows  is  by  no  means  good.  I have  myself  passed  forty-five 
days  in  two  of  these  vessels,  namely,  fifteen  days  in  going  from  Souaken  to  DJed<K 

(about  sixty  nautical  leagues,)  au  J thirty  days  in  going  from  Djedda  to  Kossair, 
scfltfoely  one  hundred  and  thirty  nautical  leagues.)  It  is  true  that  the  wind  was 
against  os ; and  one-half  of  this  time  was  employed  in  beating  to  windward, 
sometimes  still  less.  There  is  a gp*eat  difference  between  these  dows  and  oar  ves- 
sels. I'hus  we  may  suppose  that  the  introduction  of  Europe^  vessels  into  the 
Red  Sea  by  the  canal  of  Suez  would  cause  a complete  revolution  even  In  the  iii- 
temal  commerce  of  this  sea. 


T05.VA6E  OF  CHICAGO  IX  1856. 

Phiup  CoifLBT,  Esq.,  Collector  at  the  port  of  Chicago,  furnishes  the  followlDg 
table  of  tonnage  enrolled  in  the  Chicago  District  at  the  close  of  the  third  quarter 
of  1856 


Steamers. 
PMpelkrs 
Barks. . . . 


TOTAL  TOXNAQB  OP — 


2,897  20 
2.826  IS 
2,195  28 


Brigs.  ••• 
Schooners 
Scoas  ... 


d 


S.S28  08 
11,802  85 
252  90 


Oraod  total  of  tonnage.  61,052  29 

Tonnage  of  tboee  who  have  surrendered  papers,  aod  those  who  have 
changed  owners,  to  be  deducted. ...  6,000  09 

Balance  of  tonnage,  September  80, 1 856 66.048  22 

- “ - 1855 48.876  09 

Inerease,  September  80,  1866,  over  1855  7,667  18 
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OlASMOU’a  AMCEICAH  BAIUOAD  OUIDE. 

We  bad  long  deaigDed  noticing  thk  meTal  pablication,  when  the  following  no- 
tice in  the  Cincinnati  Railroad  Record  attracted  our  attention,  and  reminded  ns 
of  our  neglect  in  the  premises.  The  Record  is  good  authority  in  such  matters, 
so  much  better  than  our  own  that  we  concluded  to  transfer  it  to  the  pages  of  the 
Merchants^  Magazine,  with  a hearty  and  cordial  indorsement  of  all  our  cotem- 
ponu7  has  so  briefly  and  at  the  same  time  comprehensively  written  >— 

We  arc  indebted  to  the  publishers  for  a copy  of  the  last  number  of  their  New 
Guide  ; and  must  say  that  for  conciseness,  mingled  with  complete  information, 
neatness  of  execution,  and  convenience  of  .reference,  it  fully  equals  our  expecta- 
tions of  what  a Railroad  Guide  should  be.  Resides  the  usual  tables  of  distances, 
times,  and  fares,  the  traveler  is  provided  with  a handsome  and  complete  railroad 
map  of  the  whole  country,  and  small  mops  of  the  great  centers  and  trunk  lines, 
with  tables  of  reference  to  the  details  of  the  lines  represented  on  them,  and  very 
perfect  tables  of  steamboat  lines  on  the  principal  rivers  and  waters ; and  appended 
to  the  whole  is  an  excellent  Railroad  Gazetteer. 

Dinsmore,  as  he  has  always  done,  keeps  up  with  the  times ; and  it  is  a great 
inducement  for  him  to  do  so,  that  he  may  furnish  correct  information  for  those 
whose  lack  of  originality  leads  them  to  copy  from  him.  We  can  unhesitatingly 
recommend  Dinsmorc’s  American  Railroad  and  Steam  Navigation  Guide. 


RAILWAY  SHAREHOLDERS  IN  ENGLAND. 

It  appears  from  a British  Parliamentary  return,  at  the  instance  of  Mr.  James 
Gaegregor,  recently  issued,  that  the  number  of  shareholders  in  railway  companies 


on  31  St  December,  1855,  was  107,879. 
cipal  lines  was  as  follows : — 

The  number  of  shareholders  in  the  prin- 

Eastern  Counties 

8,6U 

Msnch’st’r,  Sh’fiield,  <t  LincHnsh’o 

4,467 

Great  Northern 

6,1  «-2 

Midland 

10,104 

Great  Western 

10,360 

Nitriheastern 

8,687 

London  and  Northwestern 

16.1I6 

Caledonian 

2,782 

Southwestern 

4,Ot>7 

East  Lancashire 

2.460 

London,  Brighton,  <&  S.  Coast. , . 

4,416 

Great  Southern  Western 

2,680 

Southeastern 

4,434 

North  British 

3,466 

Lancashire  and  Yorkshire 

4.876 

North  Staiforddhire 

8,142 

TOLLS  ON  THE  NEW  YORK  CANLA& 

We  give  below  a tabular  statement  of  the  total  Canal  toU  receipts  for  each  of 
the  years  from  1847  to  1856,  inclusive : — 


1847  

1848  

8,262,212 

1862 

1868 

IS, 1 18, m 
8,!()4.«i8 

1849 

8,268,206 

1864 

2,778,666 

1850 

1861 

1866 

1866 

*;8i>5;«*/7 

S,7S8,81ft 

Showing  a falling  off,  as  compared  with  1847,  of  $897,064,  and  a decrease,  as 
compared  with  the  light  receipts  of  last  year,  of  $66,671. 

RAILWAYS  IN  AUSTRALIA. 

We  learn  from  the  Emigration  Record  that  the  second  line  of  railway  in  New 
South  Wales — or  rather  the  extension  of  the  original  line — was  opened  for  public 
traffic  on  the  1st  of  September  last.  The  first  line  was  from  Sidney  to  Paramatta, 
a distance  of  thirteen-and-a-half  miles — the  second  line  is  from  Paramatta  to 
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liverpool,  a distance  of  eigbt-and-a-half  miles.  The  arrangements  for  the  work- 
ing of  the  line  provide  for  the  running  of  six  trains  daily  from  each  end,  between 
Sidney  and  Liverpool.  The  time  occupied  by  the  journey  will  be  seventy-two 
minutes,  and  the  fares  by  the  three  classes,  4a.,  58.,  6b.,  and  is.  6d.,  respectively. 
The  charge  for  conveyance  of  goods  is  2s.  9d.  per  cwt.  The  entire  cost  of  the 
new  line,  exclusive  of  rolling  stock,  is  about  £76,000.  The  first  portion  of  the 
line  is  estimated  to  have  cost  £500,000. 


IMPORTAiVT  RAILROAD  DECISION. 

According  to  the  Louisville  (Kentucky)  Democrat^  some  time  last  year  W.  P. 
Johnson,  of  Louisville,  proprietor  of  a lard  factory  on  the  lake  shore,  Chicago, 
instituted  a suit  against  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  for  damages.  The  track 
of  the  road  was  laid  down  between  the  factory  and  the  lake,  thus  cutting  ofi*  the 
communication  between  the  lake  and  the  factory,  which  communication  was  said 
to  be  indispensable.  The  arbitrators  heard  evidence  and  argument  for  several 
days,  and  a short  time  since  rendered  their  decision,  awarding  to  the  plaintiff 
951,600. 


JOURNAL  OF  MINING  AND  MANUFACTURES. 


THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  ENAMELED  CLOTH. 

The  enameled  cloth  of  commerce  enters  into  many  uses  as  a substitute  for 
leather.  It  is  light  and  pliable,  and,  at  the  same  time,  firm  and  durable.  It  has 
all  the  appearance  of  leather,  with  nearly  its  durability.  Its  most  important  use 
is  that  of  covering  for  carriage  tops,  for  traveling-bags  and  trunks.  It  is  exten- 
sively employed  in  the  manufacture  of  cushions,  and  upholstering  of  similar  nature, 
and  not  rarely  is  it  worked  up  into  rain-proof  coats  and  pants,  answering  all  the 
purposes  of  the  India-rubber  cloth,  with  which  it  is  too  frequently  confounded. 

The  Northampton  Gazette^  a reliable  print,  briefly  describes  the  process  of  man- 
ufacturing the  black  enameled  cloth,  which  enters  mostly  into  commerce  and 
consumption.  The  method  of  making  the  different  colors  is  essentially  the  same, 
the  black  being  the  foundation,  and  the  colors  afterward  applied  by  hand. 

The  foundation  of  the  article  now  under  consideration  is  cotton  cloth  of  the 
best  quality,  made  at  Lowell  expressly  for  this  manufacture.  It  varies  in  texture 
and  width,  according  to  the  kind  of  goods  for  which  it  is  intended ; the  width 
being  from  34  to  54  inches.  The  cloth  is  taken  from  the  bale,  and  wound  upon 
a large  iron  cylinder,  and  looks,  in  that  position,  very  much  like  the  huge  rolls  of 
homemade  cloth,  seen  by  the  ancients  in  the  garrets  and  chambers  of  New  Eng- 
land farm-houses,  when  weaving  was  in  fashion.  It  is  now  ready  to  receive  its 
first  coat,  so  it  is  slowly  passed  through  the  machine,  across  and  between  the  huge 
iron  cylinders,  from  the  smaller  of  which,  at  the  top,  it  receives  its  first  coating 
of  composition— a black,  disagreeable  looking  substance,  composed  of  oil,  lamp- 
black, rosin,  and  other  ingredients,  boiled  together,  till  about  the  consistency  of 
melted  tar.  From  between  the  cylinders,  dressed  in  its  black  coat,  the  cloth  is 
carried  to  the  story  above,  through  an  aperture  in  the  floor,  and  wound  upon  a 
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luige  wooden  frtfiie,  resembling,  in  shape,  the  old  fashioned  reel,  npon  which  our 
mothers  were  formerly  in  the  habit  of  reeling  their  yarn,  before  the  spinning- 
wheel  was  superseded  by  French  novels.  By  an  arrangement  of  spokes  upon  the 
arms  of  this  hnge  wheel,  each  layer  of  cloth  is  kept  separate,  so  that  no  two  por- 
tions of  the  cloth  will  come  in  contact.  The  frame,  with  its  contents  when  hlled, 
is  passed  into  what  is  called  the  heater,  an  apartment  kept  at  a high  tempera- 
ture, for  the  purpose  of  drying  in  the  coating  of  composition.  After  remaining 
in  the  heater  a sufficient  length  of  time  to  complete  the  drying  process,  it  is  re- 
moved to  the  lower  story,  whence  it  originally  started,  to  pass  through  the  hands 
of  workmen,  who  make  all  the  rough  places  smooth.  It  is  laid  on  long  tables, 
and  the  workmen  alternately  sprinkle  with  water,  and  rub  with  pummice-stone, 
till  the  whole  surface  is  made  perfectly  smooth.  The  cloth  is  then  wound  upon 
the  cylinder  again,  as  at  first,  and  passed  through  the  machine  into  the  upper 
story,  upon  the  huge  reels,  and  into  the  heater,  and  again  under  the  pummice- 
stone.  The  cloth  is  passed  through  the  machine  five  times,  or  till  the  required 
thickness  has  been  laid  on.  After  the  last  scrubbing  down,  the  fabric  is  taken  to 
another  department  in  the  upper  story,  thoroughly  varnished,  and  again  passed 
through  the  heater.  It  is  now  represented  as  a piece  of  cotton  cloth,  with  a thick 
diining  coat  of  black,  very  much  resembling  patent  leather.  But  it  has  not  yet 
received  its  leather  finish  ; so  in  another  department  it  is  passed  through  the  en- 
amel machine,  which  consists  of  another  set  of  huge  rollers,  one  of  which  covers 
its  surface  with  irregular  indentions,  resembling  the  grain  of  a feather.  The  cloth 
is  now  carefully  measured,  and  rolled  up  in  packages  of  suitable  size,  put  up  in 
boxes,  and  is  ready  for  the  market. 

THE  STRENGTH  OF  GUTTA-PERCHA. 

A series  of  experiments  of  an  interesting  character  have  been  made  at  the  Bir- 
mingham Water  Works,  in  England,  to  test  the  strength  of  gutta-percha,  and 
with  a view  of  its  applicability  for  the  conveyance  of  water.  The  experiments 
were  made  upon  tubes  A of  an  inch  in  diameter,  the  thickness  of  the  gutta-percha 
being  J of  an  inch.  These  were  attached  to  the  iron  main,  and  subjected  to  a 
pressure  of  200  feet  head  of  water  for  two  months,  without  being  in  the  least 
damaged.  The  pressure  of  337  pounds  to  the  square  inch  was  then  applied,  but, 
to  the  astonisoment  of  all,  the  tubes  were  still  unhurt.  It  was  then  proposed  to 
use  600  pounds  pressure,  but  it  was  found  that  the  lever  of  the  valve  would  not 
bear  this  weight.  The  highest  power  of  the  hydraulic  pumps  could  not  burst  the 
tubes. 

Daring  the  few  years  that  this  substance  has  been  in  use,  it  has  acquired  a 
fame  almost  unprecedented  in  articles  of  modern  invention  and  manufacture.  It 
is  found  to  be  a useful  auxiliary  in  the  art  of  surgery.  By  its  plasticity  and 
power  of  retaining  any  shape  given  to  it  when  cool,  it  has  become  most  import- 
ant in  cases  of  fractured  bones,  taking  the  place  of  wooden  splints  and  bandages. 
It  is  also  useful  in  printing  silks  and  cottons,  as  it  amalgamates  readily  with 
colors. 

A well-informed  correspondent  of  the  Boston  Post  communicates  to  that  jour- 
nal the  result  of  a series  of  experiments  made  in  Boston  in  October,  1855,  which 
were  reported  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Boston  Society  of  Natural  History,  Oc- 
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tober  17, 1856.  These  resolte,  with  those  of  some  other  experimeiits,  give  the 
strength  of  the  material  much  greater  than  the  English  experiments.  For  ex- 
ample, a piece  2^  bore  i inch  thick  was  tried  by  the  engineer  of  the  Croton 
Water  Works,  in  New  York : “ At  605  pounds  to  the  square  inch  the  water 
made  its  way  through  an  opening  of  about  i inch  in  diametm*.  Upon  cutting 
through  the  fracture,  I found  an  air  cell  at  that  point  which  reduced  the  thicknesn 
one-third.’'  “A  piece  of  1,000  feet  long,  1 inch  in  diameter,  bore  with  ease  a 
pressure  of  100  pounds  to  the  square  inch.”  A piece  of  the  same  pipe  subjected 
to  the  full  test,  bore  26G  pounds  to  tlie  square  inch,  but  at  272  pounds,  a piece 
^ inch  inside,  | inch  outside — that  is,  only  1-16  inch  thick — bore  234  pounds, 
burst  at  240  pounds.  Another  piece  of  the  same  size  did  not  burst  until  the 
pressure  was  360  pounds.  A piece  i inch  inside,  1 1-32  inch  outside,  sustained 
320  pounds,  burst  with  360.  A piece  i inch  inside,  i inch  outside,  sustained  720 
pounds,  burst  with  760  pounds,  or  over  50  atmospheres. 

These  trials  indicate  that  this  pipe  is  strong  enough  for  all  uses  for  which  it  b 
adapted.  All  the  pipe  made  for  the  Cochituate  water  is  tested  400  pounds  to 
the  inch,  the  pressure  of  the  water  in  the  lowest  parts  of  the  city  being  but  60 
pounds  to  the  inch.  Pipe  for  soda  fountains  is  tested  to  stand  600  pounds  to  the 
inch.  The  usual  charge  of  a soda  fountain  is  200  pounds. 


PATTERNS  FOR  IRON  CASTINGS. 

It  is  necessary  to  make  patterns  in  some  degree  larger  than  the  intended  iron 
castings,  to  allow  for  their  contraction  in  cooling,  which  equals  from  about  the 
95th  to  the  98th  part  of  their  length,  or  nearly  1 per  cent.  This  aHowance  b 
very  easily  and  correctly  managed  by  the  employment  of  a contraction  rule,  whidi 
b made  like  a surveyor’s  rod,  but  i of  an  inch  longer  in  every  foot  than  ordinary 
standard  measure.  When  a wood  pattern  is  made  from  which  an  iron  pattern  b 
to  be  cast,  the  latter  being  intended  to  serve  as  the  permanent  foundry  pattern, 
as  there  are  two  shrinkages  to  allow  for,  a double  contraction  rule  is  employed, 
or  one  the  length  of  which  is  } of  an  inch  in  excess  in  every  foot.  In  calculating 
weights,  it  is  evident  that  the  weight  of  a casting  stands  in  the  same  proportion 
to  the  weight  of  its  pattern  as  the  specific  gravity  of  the  former  to  that  of  the 
btter,  allowing,  at  the  same  time,  for  the  shrinking  or  contracting  in  cooling. 
The  average  specific  gravity  of  pine-wood  patterns  is  0.500 ; oak,  0.785  ; beech, 
0.921  ; pear-tree,  0.689 ; birch,  0.664 ; alder,  0.551 ; mahogany,  0.600 ; brass, 
8.300  ; zinc,  7.000 ; lead,  11.000. 

MACHINE  FOR  SAWING  MARBLE  TO  A TAPER  FORM. 

Prior  to  the  1st  of  September,  1855,  there  was  not  a patent  granted  for  a 
machine  for  sawing  marble  to  a taper  form.  The  want  of  such  a device  had 
been,  unconsciously,  long  needed.  To  turn  the  attention  of  the  inventive  g^ius 
of  our  country  in  that  direction,  a reward  was  offered  by  a gentleman  for  the  in- 
vention  of  such  a device — after  it  was  patented.  A considerable  number  of 
machines  for  the  purpose  were  accordingly  patented,  and  applications  for  the  same 
are  now  pending  before  the  Patent-office.  All  these  machines  accomplish  the  de- 
sired result.  Some,  by  a large  complication  of  devices,  which,  when  used  practi- 
cally, would  be  expensive ; while  others  consbt  of  one  single  device.  Thm  can 
be  but  one  to  receive  the  reward,  810,000. 
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MANUFACTirRB  OF  IROU  AVD  THE  COHSUMPTIOH  OF  COAL. 

The  importance  of  the  mAnafactare  of  iron  is  strikingly  illustrated  by  taking 
one  week’s  product  of  the  Railroad  and  Bar  Iron  Works,  located  at  Phoenixville, 
near  Philadelphia,  belonging  to  the  Phoenix  Iron  Company  of  that  city,  the  de- 
tails of  which  have  been  handed  to  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin  by  a fHend.  Pro- 
duced in  one  week  as  follows 


First  quality  railroad  iron,  62  pounds  per  yard 782.76 

* merchant  bai^iron,  assorts 106.75 

**  prepared  iron,  known  aa  Now  1 19t«96 

**  puddled  bar-iron. . 606« 76 


Total  tons  rolled 1,782 . 8t 


Of  the  above,  over  900  tons  consisted  of  railroad  iron,  merchant  bar-iron,  and 
wrought-iron  railroad  chairs,  the  market  value  of  which  exceeded  955,000.  The 
consumption  of  coal  during  the  same  week  at  these  works  was  over  1,400  tons. 
When  in  full  operation,  they  consume  some  1,700  tons  of  coal  per  week. 

In  connection  with  this,  we  annex  a statement  of  coal  consumed  weekly  by  the 
Rumney  Iron  Works,  South  Wales,  in  which  are  invested  93,500,000.  It  is  as 
follows : — 


By—  perwssk. 

6 Blastfurnaces 2,000 

Refining  furnaces 96 

66  Puddling  furnaces 1,000 

27  Balling  furnaces 400 

9 Reheating  furnaces 100 

8 Purge  and  colliery  engines  (of  400  horse- power) 400 

(The  boilers  of  the  blast  engines,  4 in  number,  of  400  horse-power,  are 

fed  witli  the  waste  gases  from  the  furnaces.) 

9 Locomotive  engines 260 

For  heating  the  blast 160 

Total  in  the  manufacture  of  iron 4,826 

Allowance  to  1,800  hands,  representing  a population  of  10,000,  at  |1  to 
|l  60  per  ton,  delivered 400 


If  the  920,000,000  that  are  annually  sent  abroad  to  pay  for  iron  imported  into 
this  country  were  retained  and  invested  in  the  home  product,  it  will  readily  be 
perceived  what  a revivifying  effect  it  would  have  on  every  description  of  business, 
especially  the  coal  trade — the  consumption  of  that  article  in  the  manufacture  of 
iron  being  so  important 

6AS  W0RE8  II  9REAT  BRITAII. 

The  number  of  gas  works  in  Great  Britain  at  the  present  time  is  stated  to  be 
876,  employing  collectively  a capital  equal  to  962,500,000,  on  which  an  average 
annual  dividend  of  5 per  cent  is  paid.  The  number  of  persons  employed  in  the 
manufacture  is  about  24,000. 

The  quantity  of  gas  annually  produced  in  these  works  is  10,800,000,000  onbic 
feet,  requiring  for  its  production  the  consumption  of  1,350,000  tons  of  bituminous 
cosd.  Owing  to  the  greater  cheapness  of  coal  and  labor  in  Great  Britain,  the 
gas  is  furnished  to  consumers  at  91  per  1,000  cubic  feet — about  one-fourth  of  the 
price  paid  in  the  city  of  Brooklyn,  and  less  than  one-half  of  the  price  charged  by 
the  corporation  of  Philadelphia. 

VOL.  zxxvi. — HO.  n.  17 
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THE  BAKlIft  BUSUESS  11  PVUBELraU  AID  BBOOUTI. 

The  boaiDess  of  beJiing  crackers  aod  ship-bread  by  steam  and  machinery,  is, 
according  to  the  Ledger,  carried  on  to  a large  extent  in  Philadelphia.  There  are 
fire  establishmeDts,  employing  about  two  hundred  hands,  and  consuming  some 
1,A00  barrels  of  flour  per  week,  6,000  pounds  of  sugar,  and  20,000  pounds  of  but- 
ter and  lard.  The  process  through  which  the  flour  passes  before  being  transformed 
into  bread,  is  as  follows : — The  flour,  after  receiving  its  due  amount  of  water,  is 
placed  into  a cylinder,  shaped  like  a cork-screw,  which,  revolTiug  rapidly,  mixes 
aod  kneads  it  in  a very  brief  period.  The  dough  is  then  passed  through  heavy 
rollers,  which  presses  it  into  a sheet,  after  which  smaller  rollers  are  employed,  so 
as  to  reduce  the  dough  to  the  thickness  required  for  the  biscuit  The  sheets  are 
then  taken  to  the  cutting  machine,  which  rapidly  transforms  it  into  bnisenits,  ready 
for  the  oven.  In  the  bakery  of  Messrs.  Pickets  k Watson,  a patent  revolving 
oven  is  used.  This  oven  is  45  feet  in  length,  and  by  the  time  the  revolving  plate 
passes  through  the  oven,  the  bread  is  nicely  baked.  This  oven  will  bake  in  ten 
hours  120  barrels  of  bread.  In  addition  to  this  oven,  there  are  twelve  flue  Ones, 
for  the  baking  of  hand-made  bread.  The  other  steam  bakeries  in  the  city  are 
the  ordinary  flu(  ovens.  The  entire  business  will  reach  over  $500,000  per  annum. 

The  Tribune  describes  the  process  of  Mr.  Berden’s  gigantic  bakery  in  Brook- 
lyn, (N.  Y.,)  where  some  600  barrels  of  flour  per  day  are  consumed,  in  the  pro- 
duction of  bread.  The  oven  automatically  receives  about  one  hundred  unbaked 
loaves  per  minute,  discharging  as  many  of  thoroughly  baked  bread,  which  had 
been  received  half  an  hour  before. 


UOI  AID  COU  IN  lEW  flOUTfl  WALES. 

We  learn  from  the  Sydney  Morning  Herald  that  a very  important  discovery 
has  recently  been  made  by  Mr.  Herbom,  the  Mineralogical  Surveyor  to  the 
Australian  Agricultural  Company.  He  has  brought  to  light  an  extensive  field 
of  iron  ore,  of  very  rich  quality,  within  four  miles  of  Stroud,  and  about  six  miles 
from  water  carriage.  The  ore  is  pronounced  to  be  equal  to  the  best  Swedish 
ore.  Two  miners  employed  for  a few  days  laid  open  a vein  5,000  feet  long,  20 
feet  wide,  and  2 feet  3 inches  thick.  About  ten  miles  northeast  of  the  iron  de- 
posit a rich  stratum  of  coal  crops  out  of  the  gpround,  which  is  supposed  to  be  the 
thickest  seam  of  coal  hitherto  discovered  in  the  world ; and  this  coal  bed,  it  has 
been  proved,  runs  in  a direction  northerly  for  25  miles,  cropping  out  again  near 
Oiouoester.  

KlimiG  MACHIIE— IMPORTANT  CASE. 

An  important  patent  case  was  decided  in  the  TJnitOd  States  Circuit  Court,  at 
Providence,  Rho^  Island,  on  the  24th  of  November,  1856,  Judge  Curtis  pre- 
siding. The  parties  were  J.  S.  Winsor  vi.  Kendall  and  others,  for  infringing 
the  plaintiff’s  patent,  granted  for  a harness  knitting  machine,  on  the  2d  of  Jan- 
uary, 1855. 

The  case  is  an  uncommon  one,  and  we  call  the  attention  of  manufacturers  and 
inventors  to  it,  as  it  relates  to  the  use  of  machines  constructed  before  the  patents 
for  them  are  issued.  The  plaintiff  charged  the  defendants  with  an  infringement 
of  his  right,  in  using  (after  his  patent  was  granted)  ten  machines  constructed  by 
them  before  his  application  for  that  patent.  The  point  of  defense  was,  that  the 
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plaintiff  had,  in  legal  effect,  licensed  the  makiDg  of  these  machines ; and  the 
question  presented  to  the  jury,  under  the  Court’s  charge,  was— “ Did  the  defend- 
ants construct  their  machines  under  the  belief,  authorized  by  the  plaintiff,  that 
he  consented  and  allowed  them  so  to  do  ?”  A verdict  of  92,000  damages  was 
given  to  the  plaintiff  by  the  jury  in  half  an  hour  after  the  ease  was  submitted  to 
them. 
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MERCANTILE  MISCELLANIES. 


COJOMBRCK  OF  RUSSIA. 

We  are  indebted  to  J.  Pibrcb,  Jr.,  Esq.,  of  the  United  States  Legation  at 
St  Petersburg,  for  the  Journal  de  Sainle  Petersbourg  of  November  11, 1866, 
from  which  we  translate  the  following  summary  of  the  commerce  and  navigatimi 
of  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Sea  of  Aaof.  It  is  interesting  at  this  time,  in  oonneo* 
tion  with  the  establishment  of  the  great  Steam  Navigation  Company  no  the 
Black  Sea : — 

[TR4irai.ATBD  fROK  THR  JOVRRRL  DR  RT.  FBTBRSSOORa  FOR  TBR  aRROVAIITl*  KRaARUIR.] 

An  article  published  by  the  JoknuU  of  Moseoin,  about  the  Steam  Navigation 
Company  on  the  Black  Sea,  gives  some  very  interesting  data,  drawn  from  official 
tables,  of  the  commerce  of  Russia,  which  we  deem  it  convenient  to  republish. 
These  figures  will  give  an  appropriate  answer  to  certain  doubts  rais^  on  the 
question,  to  know  whether  tne  elements  of  commerce  on  the  Black  Sea  are  suffi- 
ciently important  to  support  the  employment  of  such  a great  navigation. 

It  appears  from  the  statistical  tables  of  the  general  movement  of  the  mercantile 
navigation  of  different  nations  in  the  Russian  ports  on  the  Black  Sea  and  the 
Sea  of  Azof,  that  during  the  five  years  comprised  between  1849  and  1853,  in- 
clusive, the  total  number  of  vessels  arrived  at  and  sailed  from  said  ports  was 
6,591,  measuring  661.415  tons,  each  year.  Of  this  number,  648  vessels,  measur- 
ing 79,578  tons,  had  the  Russian  flag.  The  number  of  vessels  properly  called 
loaded,  arrived  and  sailed  during  the  same  period  of  time,  was  4,120,  measuring 
400,969  tons;  of  which,  514  were  Russian,  carrying  48,287  tons.  In  these  two 
cases,  the  share  of  the  national  tonnage  does  not  exceed  12  per  cent  on  the  total. 
The  total  amount  of  our  foreign  commerce  in  the  same  ports  having  averaged 
about  37,000,000  of  silver  rubles  a year,  foreign  vessels  must  have  carried  goods 
to  the  amount  of  32,560,000  rubles,  according  to  the  established  proportion  of 
12  per  cent ; and  the  vessels  with  the  national  flag,  must  have  transported  only  a 
value  of  4,440  rubles. 

If  we  have  to  value  the  freight  all  round  at  15  per  cent,  It  will  show  that  Rus- 
sia would  have  made  only  666,000  rubles  in  freights,  whilst  foreign  veaids  must 
have  made  a profit  of  4,884,000  rubles.  Besides,  it  must  be  observed  in  this  ao- 
count  that  a good  number  of  the  vessels  navigating  in  the  Black  Sea  with  Rus- 
sian colors,  belong  to  Greeks  or  Sclavonians  from  the  Adriatic,  so  that  the  actual 
profits  of  Russian  vessels  are  below  666,000  rubles. 

Multiplying  the  number  of  the  annual  voyages  by  the  total  tonnage  of  the 
Steamboats  which  the  company  will  put  afloat,  we  obtain  the  general  figure  of 

100.000  tons,  or  12,000,000  poods.  During  the  period  from  1850  to  1852, 
inclusive,  the  Russian  exportation  from  all  the  southern  ports  amounted  to 
33,000,000  poods,  besides  various  articles,  valued  at  509,000  rubles;  and  the 
importation  gives  the  figure  of  1,500,000  poods,  and,  moreover,  a value  of 

2.300.000  rumes.  These  figures  are,  we  trust,  sufficient  to  warrant  a permanent 
employment  of  the  company’s  steamboats.  The  establishment  of  this  company 
gives  founded  hopes — 

1st  That  the  commerce  of  the  south  of  Russia  will  leave  its  passive  part,  and 
take  a more  powerful  action. 
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2d.  That  it  will  finally  anancipate  itself  firom  the  depeodaDce  of  loreigB 
vessels. 

3d.  That  the  rich  mines  of  anthracite  on  the  banks  of  the  Don  will  become 
the  object  of  a great  and  lucrative  speculation. 

4th.  That  nautical  science  and  knowledge  will  soon  spread  among  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea  and  of  the  Sea  of  Aaof. 

The  author  of  these  remarks  closes  his  article,  quoting  a part  of  the  article 
published  by  Mr.  Lerembert  in  the  Revue  dee  Deux  Mondee,  on  the  15th  of 
February,  1866 ; — 

‘I  Commerce  is  the  life  of  a great  nation.  Through  it,  more  than  through  vic- 
tories, great  nations  extend  their  influence  and  power  across  the  world,  and  make 
the  light  of  civilization  shine  on  the  extreme  boundaries  of  earth.** 


THE  WATCH : IROE  MORE  USEFUL  THAS  HOLD. 

**  I have  now  in  my  hand,”  said  Edward  Everett,  ^ a gold  watch,  which  com- 
bines embellishment  and  utility  in  happy  proportions,  and  is  often  considered  a 
very  valuable  appendage  to  the  person  of  a gentleman.  Its  hands,  face,  cham 
and  case,  are  of  chased  and  burnished  gold.  Its  gold  seals  sparkle  with  the  ruby, 
topaz,  sapphire,  emerald.  I open  it,  and  And  that  the  works,  without  which  this 
elegantly  famished  case  would  be  a mere  shell — ^thoee  hands  motionless,  and  those 
figures  without  meaning — are  made  of  brass.  Investigating  further,  and  ask 
what  is  the  spring,  by  which  all  these  are  put  in  motion,  nuuic  of,  1 am  told  it  is 
made  of  steel  1 I ask  what  is  steel  ? The  reply  is  that  it  is  iron  which  has  un- 
dergone a certain  process.  So,  then,  I find  the  mainspring,  without  which  the 
watch  would  always  be  motionless,  and  its  hands,  figures,  and  embellishments,  but 
toys,  is  not  of  gold,  (that  is  not  sufficiently  good ;)  nor  of  brass,  (that  would  not 
do,)  but  of  iron.  Iron,  therefore,  is  the  only  precious  metal ! and  this  watch  an 
emblem  of  society  1 Its  hands  and  figures,  which  tell  the  hour,  resemble  the 
master  spirits  of  the  age,  to  whose  movements  every  eye  is  directed.  Its  asokas 
but  sparkling  seals,  sapphires,  rubies,  topazes,  and  embellishments,  are  the  aris- 
tocracy. Its  works  of  brass  are  the  middle  class,  by  the  increasing  intelligence 
and  power  of  which,  the  master  spirits  of  the  age  are  moved ; and  its  iron  main- 
^ing,  shut  up  in  a box,  always  at  work,  but  never  thought  of,  except  when  it  is 
disorderly,  broke,  or  wants  winding  up,  symbolizes  the  laboring  class,  which,  like 
the  mainspring,  we  wind  up  by  the  payment  of  wages,  and  which  classes  are  shut 
up  in  obscurity,  and  though  constantly  at  work,  and  absolutely  necessary  to  the 
movement  of  society,  as  the  iron  mainspring  is  to  the  gold  watch,  are  never  thought 
of,  except  when  they  require  their  wages,  mr  are  in  some  want  or  disorder  of  some 
kind  or  other.*’ 


THE  TIME  BAR6AIE  SYSTEM. 

It  is  proposed  in  certain  quarters  to  procure  from  the  next  Legislature  a law 
abolishing  the  system  of  time  bargains  in  stocks,  flour,  provisions,  A;c.,  Ac.,  and 
making  it  a penal  offense  to  buy  or  sell  in  that  manner,  punishable  by  imprison- 
ment in  the  penitentiary.  We  agree  with  the  Herald,  that  it  is  all  folly  to  at- 
tempt to  prevent,  by  legislation,  people  from  buying  and  selling,  whether  they 
have  the  article  or  not.  Time  bargains  are  unauUiorized  by  law,  and  the  winner 
at  them  can  by  no  process  known  to  the  courts  collect  the  proceeds.  This  is 
sufficient  for  all  practical  purposes.  All  attempts  to  legislate  l^yond  this  is  like 
endeavoring  to  legislate  as  to  the  time  when  the  sun  shall  rise  or  set. 
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CBiRACTBR  BITTER  THAR  CRBilT. 

We  often  hear  young  men  who  hare  credit  means  dolefully  contrasting  their  lot 
wHh  that  of  rich  men’s  sons.  Tet  the  longer  we  lire,  the  more  we  are  convinced  that 
the  old  merchant  was  right,  who  said  to  ns  when  we  began  to  live,  **  industry,  my 
lad,  is  better  than  ingots  of  gold,  and  character  more  valuable  than  credit.”  We 
could  (bmish,  if  need  were,  from  our  own  experience,  a score  of  illustrations  to 
prove  the  truth  of  bis  remarks.  In  all  branches  of  business,  in  all  avocations, 
character,  in  the  long  run,  is  the  best  capital.  Says  Poor  Richard,  ” the  sound 
of  your  hammer  at  five  in  the  morning,  or  nine  at  night,  beard  by  a creditor, 
makes  him  easy  fbr  six  months  longer ; but  if  he  sees  you  at  a gambling-table,  or 
bears  your  vmoe  at  a tavern,  when  yon  should  be  at  work,  he  sends  for  his  money 
the  next  day.”  What  is  true  of  the  young  mechanic,  is  true  also  of  the  young 
merchant,  or  young  lawyer.  Old  and  sagacious  firms  will  not  long  continue  to 
give  credit  for  thousands  of  doNars,  when  they  see  the  purchaser,  if  a young  man, 
driving  fast  horses,  or  lounging  in  drinking  saloons.  Clients  will  not  entrust  their 
cases  to  advocates,  however  brilliant,  who  frequent  the  card- table,  the  wine  party, 
or  the  race’Course.  It  is  better,  in  beginning  life,  to  secure  a reputation  for  iu- 
dustry  and  probity,  than  to  own  bouses  or  lands,  if  with  them  yon  have  no 
character. 

A facility  of  obtaining  credit  at  the  outset  is  often  an  injury,  instead  of  a benefit. 
It  makes  the  young  beginner  too  venturesome — fills  him  with  dreams  of  too  early 
fortune — tempts  him  too  much  to  neglect  hard  work,  forethought,  caution,  and 
economy.  Excessive  capital  is  as  ficquently  a snare  to  a young  man.  It  has 
passed  almost  into  a proverb,  in  consequence,  that  the  sons  of  rich  men  never 
make  good  business  men.  To  succeed  in  life,  we  must  learn  the  value  of  money. 
But  a superfluity  of  means  at  the  outset  is  nearly  a certain  method  of  rendering 
us  insensible  to  its  value.  No  man  ever  grew  rich  who  had  not  learned  and  prac- 
ticed the  adage,  ” if  yon  take  care  of  the  pennies,  the  dollars  will  take  care  of 
themselves.”  Knowledge  of  men,  self-discipline,  a thorough  mastery  of  our  pur- 
suit, and  other  qualifications,  which  all  persons  of  experience  look  for,  are  neces- 
sary to  give  the  world  security  that  a young  man  is  of  the  right  metal.  Cap- 
ital may  be  lost,  but  character  never.  Credit  once  gone,  the  man  without  character 
ikils.  But  he  who  has  earned  a reputation  for  capacity,  integrity,  and  economy, 
even  if  he  loses  his  capital,  retains  his  credit,  and  rises  triumphant  over  bank- 
ruptcy itself.  A man  with  character  can  never  be  ruined.  It  is  the  first  thing 
a young  man  should  seek  to  secure,  and  it  may  be  had  by  every  one  who  desires 
it  in  earnest  A poor  boy  with  character  is  more  fortunate,  by  far,  than  a rich 
man’s  son  without  it 


AMBRICAR  IHBRCARTILE  LIFE. 

Lord  Bacon  says  children  sweeten  labor ; but  little  use,  however  plentiful  the 
supply,  do  the  Americans  make  of  these  sugar-plums  of  existence.  It  is  told  of 
a Wall-street  pater  familiasy  that  having  come,  in  the  course  of  his  rapid  move- 
ments, accidentally  upon  his  own  child  in  the  arms  of  a nurse,  he  stopped,  and  in 
a sudden  paroxysm  of  tenderness,  kissed  the  babe,  and  inquired  very  considerately 
about  its  paternity,  being  totally  unconscious  of  his  own  flesh  and  blood.  Ohil-  \ 
dren  with  us  are  treated  as  soon  as  they  are  born,  as  posterity  ; just  as  if  they  J 
were  devoid  of  all  contemporary  interest  A man’s  friends,  too,  in  this  country,  j 
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•re  merely  conntiDg-heiise  ftcquaintances,  arid  hoepifality  hardly  expands  beyond 
an  inxitation  to  “ Brisk  & Smart,  No.  — Pearl-street,  be  glad  to  see  you — always 
at  home.*’  Brisk  A Smart  are,  indeed,  always  “ at  home”  in  their  stores,  but 
never  in  their  houses.  It  is  not  our  purpose  to  inquire,  just  now,  how  fhr  the 
Mrs.  Smarts  and  Mrs.  Brisks  may  be  responsible  for  shutting  the  door  of  hospi- 
tality in  the  faces  of  their  husband'k  friaids.  We  have  an  opinion  of  our  own, 
however,  in  regard  to  the  fashionable  pretensions  of  our  dames.  We  do  not  be- 
lieve that  the  love  of  personal  display,  which  robs  the  larder  to  enrich  the  parlor, 
and  shrinks  the  stomach  to  expand  the  skirt,  is  favorable  to  hospitality.  We, 
moreover,  as  we  never  go  to  parties,  but  are  always  open  to  an  invitation  to  a 
good  dinner,  protest  against  the  practice  of  concentrating  all  the  surplus  means 
of  a household  in  one  great  annud  display  of  expense,  in  which — that  is,  the  ex- 
pense, and  not  the  dubious  deb'ghts  of  the  party — the  husband,  and  perhaps  his 
friends,  alone  participate.  The  ball  of  the  season,  however,  is  the  town  talk, 
which,  although  it  is  at  the  cost  of  a whole  year’s  housdiold  comfort,  and  the 
ruin  of  all  genial  hospitality,  is  worth  the  sacrifice,  in  the  opinion  of  the  fashion- 
able wife. 

**Her  beggmr  pride  defVradB  her  dailr  cheer. 

To  boMt  one  eplondid  banquet  once  a year.-  * 


THE  DIBIT  8BIUI1IA. 

The  inopdinate,  or  rather  the  miserly,  insane  love  of  money,  is  the  root  of  much, 
if  not  all  evil.  Bishop  Meade,  in  the  Sovihem  Churchnum,  gives  an  account  of 
many  of  the  old  families  of  Virginia.  Among  these  he  mentions  a man  named 
Watkins,  of  whom  the  celebrated  John  Randolph,  of  Roanoke,  left  a manuscript 
notice.  A part  of  that  notice  is  in  these  words : — “ Without  shining  abilities,  or 
the  advantages  of  an  education,  by  plain,  straight-forward  industry,  under  the 
guidance  of  old-fashioned  honesty  and  practical  good  sense,  he  accumulated  an 
ample  fortune,  in  which  it  is  firmly  believed  there  was  not  one  dirty  shtUing** 
This  is  very  homely  Saxon  language,  but  it  is  full  of  pith  and  point.  In  Ran- 
dolph’s mind  there  must  have  been  running  some  faint  reminiscence  of  the  Apos- 
tle’s phrase,  “ filthy  lucre,”  used  more  than  once  in  his  epistles.  Either  term  has 
wide  application,  in  these  days,  when  the  race  for  riches  seems  to  absorb  all  hearts, 
and  few  men  care  for  the  soil  upon  their  shillings,  provided  only  they  have  enough 
of  them.  Yet  the  wisest  of  men  says  that  a good  name  is  better  than  thousands 
of  gold  and  silver ; whereas,  a few  dirty  riiillings,  a few  unjust  gains,  a few  sharp 
practices,  will  put  a leprous  taint  upon  the  accumulations  of  a lifetime.  It  is 
worth  while  for  any  man,  before  he  makes  a new  addition  to  his  heap,  to  examine 
the  color  of  his  coin,  and  keep  out  the  Jiiihy  lucre,  the  dirty  shillings. 


THE  HUDSON’S  BAT  COMPANY. 

The  charter  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  expires  in  1869.  The  gigantio 
monopoly  of  trading  privileges  enjoyed  by  this  company  over  upward  of  two 
milUoDS  of  square  miles  of  territory,  is  only  equaled  by  that  of  the  East  India 
Company.  A company  purely  commercial,  and  therefore  to  some  extent  neces- 
sarily mercenary  in  its  calculations,  is  beginning  to  be  felt  to  be  nneuited  to  a 
region  in  such  close  proximity  to  an  enterprising  and  flourishing  colony  such 
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as  Canada.  The  expiration  of  the  charter,  with  the  fact  that  the  British  govern- 
ment have  had  it  under  consideration  to  make  a portion  of  the  Hudson  Bay  ter- 
ritory a penal  settlement,  has  brought  the  subject  prominently  before  the  Cana- 
dian public.  On  the  3d  of  December  the  subject  came  prominently  before  the 
Board  of  Trade  of  Toronto,  when  the  following  resolutions  were  adopted  : — 

Resolved,  Tliat  the  claim  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  to  exclusive  right  of 
trade  over  a large  portion  of  British  North  America,  is  injurious  to  the  interests 
of  the  country  so  monopolized,  and  in  contravention  of  the  rights  of  the  people  of 
the  British  North  American  provinces. 

Resolved^  That  a petition  from  the  Board  of  Trade  be  prepared  and  presented 
to  the  three  branches  of  the  Canadian  Legislature,  praying  that  steps  be  taken 
to  ascertain  what  are  the  lepl  rights  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  to  the  ter- 
ritoiy  and  exclusive  trade  claimed  by  that  company  in  the  northern  part  of  this 
continent,  and  to  pray  them  to  adopt  such  measures  as  may  be  necessary  to  pro- 
tect the  rights  of  this  province. 


TAB  TEAMS  A9D  MMERCflAET.’^ 

Gborgk  Roberts,  an  Englishman,  in  his  **  Social  Hisiory  ef  the  People  ef  the 
Southern  Counties  cf  England  tn  Past  Ceniuriss,**  has  Hie  following  on  the  terms 
" ship*’  and  “ merchant  :** — 

Accurate  investigation  of  the  details  of  borongh  history  has  enabled  ns  to  at- 
tain some  definite  estimate  of  the  important  terms  **  ship**  and  **  merchant.’*  We 
now  style  a three-masted  vessel,  having  square  sails  on  each  mast,  a ship;  and  a 
a trader  in  an  extensive  way  of  business  a merchant.  In  the  Tudor  reigns  every 
land  of  craft  was  set  down  under  the  general  term  of  ship,  ad'  every  dealer  or 
tradesman  was  under  that  of  merchant.  This  has  misled  man^.  There  can  be 
no  fair  comparison  between  the  ship  and  merchant  of  Queen  Elisabeth’s  and  her 
present  Majesty’s  reign.  Shipping  and  trading  community,  or  inhabitants  that 
were  engaged  in  tra£,  and  some  of  these  in  a very  small  way,  would  be  the  mod- 
em equivalents.  This  point  is  dwelt  upon,  as  much  of  the  erroneous  account 
about  former  greatness,  as  seaports  and  places  of  trade,  has  arisen  from  a mis- 
conception of  tnese  terras.  Let  these  be  wrongly  interpreted,  then  accounts  of 
seaport  towns  under  the  Tudor  sovereigns,  their  “ ships,**  and  “ many  rich  mer- 
chants,*’ sound  very  grandly.  Nineteen  ships  and  fifty-four  merchants  at  Lime, 
A.  D.  1578,  are  an  example  of  this  use  of  words.  Every  detail  is  given  in  **  an 
assessment  towards  the  ^arge  of  the  Queen’s  ship**  at  5d.  in  the  pound.  This 
was  the  odious  grievance  known  as  ship-money. 


AMERICAV  KJITEEPRIBB  ABBOAJh 

The  Commereud  Bulletin  of  New  Orleans,  referring  to  the  restless  enterprise 
of  the  citizens  of  the  great  republic,  says : — “ In  Mexico  thqr  are  building  rail- 
roads and  cutting  through  mountains.  In  Lima  they  are  projecting  turnpikes, 
and  teaching  the  people  the  best  mode  of  conquering  impossibilities.  In  Brazil 
people  from  the  States  are  growing  cotton  and  showing  how  it  can  be  manufao- 
tored  without  taking  it  all  the  way  to  Liverpool  or  Manchester.  In  the  States 
of  the  Plata,  Edward  A Hopkins  is  building  an  American  Wharf”  By  the 
last  advices  from  Buenos  Ayres  we  learn  that  this  company  of  the  “ American 
Wharf”  was  in  active  operation,  and  the  structure  daily  drawing  to  completion. 
The  papers  publish  r^lar  bulletins  of  its  progress,  and  are  loud  in  their  praises 
of  its  American  projector  and  engineer.  The  stock  at  latest  advices  was  sold  at 
25  per  cent  premium. 
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ADYEBTISfirO  BORES. 

A writer  in  the  Boston  Journal  complains  of  drummers  for  newspapers  who  in- 
flict their  society  upon  traders  with  a pertinacity  only  equaled  by  their  imperti- 
nence.  He  writes : — “ Since  my  advertisem^t  first  appeared  in  the  Journal^  I 
haTc  been  overruD  with  drummers,  in  season  and  out  of  season ; and  at  all  times 
and  hours,  in  they  come,  copy  of  advertisement  in  hand,  willing  to  assist  us  in 
disposing  of  our  stock,  and  kindly  offering  to  give  us  the  benefit  of  a ‘ twenty 
thousand  circulation  ’ f(Hr  about  half  price,  and  even  lower  than  that,  rather  than 
go  away  without  a trade.  My  invariable  answer  to  these  bores  is,  that  believing 
myself  to  be  as  well  posted  as  they  as  to  what  paper  it  will  interest  me  to  adver- 
tise in,  I must  decline  their  very  liocral  propositions.  But  this  answer  does  not 
always  have  the  effect  of  getting  rid  of  their  importunities.  Often,  unless  1 am 
almost  uncivil  in  declining,  they  follow  me  like  a shadow,  and  once  I was  obliged 
to  knock  under  and  accommodate  the  * solicitor.’  Hand-organs  I begin  to  look 
upon  as  one  of  the  minor  miseries  of  life ; amateur  musicians,  who  practice 
o’nights,  are  not  quite  so  bad  as  have  been  represented.” 


A SAMPLE  OF  MEROARULB  CORRESPOIIBEIBB. 

A merchant,  at  the  season  of  business  depression,  received  from  one  of  his  cus- 
tomers at  a distance,  in  answer  to  a previous  dun,  a letter  stating  his  difficulties, 
and  requesting  time.  The  merchant  paced  his  counting-room  with  lowering  brow, 
and  stopping  suddenly,  turned  to  his  clerk  and  said : — 

“ Write  to  that  man  without  delay  I” 

The  paper  was  ready,  and  the  pen  filled  with  ink ; but  not  receiving  any  mes- 
sage for  some  moments,  the  clerk  asked,  **  What  shall  1 write?” 

**  Something  or  nothing,  and  that  very  quick  i” 

Back  to  his  desk  went  the  clerk,  and  rapidly  moved  his  fingers  over  the  paper. 
The  letter  was  sent  to  the  office,  and  bv  return  of  mail  came  a letter  from  the 
customer,  enclosing  the  money  in  full.  The  merchant  with  glistening  eyes  read 
the  letter,  and  hastening  to  his  clerk,  said : — 

“ What  did  you  write  to ?” 

I wrote  iust  what  you  told  me,  and  kept  a copy  of  the  letter.” 

Going  to  his  letter-book  and  opening  it,  he  found  the  following : — 

**  Dbak  Sir  : — Something  or  nothing,  and  that  very  quick. 

Yours  Ac.” 


That  letter  brought  the  money. 


HOW  COAL  IS  BOUGHT  A5D  SOLD  15  L05D05. 

In  the  city  of  London  coal  is  sent  to  consumers  in  sacks  containing  100  pounds 
each.  These  are  loaded  on  large  carts,  drawn  by  enormous  horses,  with  scales 
and  weights  to  each  cart,  and,  if  desired  by  the  purchaser,  the  sack  is  weighed 
by  the  driver.  When  the  honesty  of  the  coal  merchant  and  the  integrity  of  the 
driver  is  well  established,  the  weighing  of  the  sack  is  seldom  required.  And  in  the 
purchase  of  a cart-load  of  sacks,  some  three  or  four  of  them,  taken  promiscuously, 
are  tested  by  the  scales,  and  if  found  correct,  the  weighing  of  the  remainder  of 
the  load  is  dispensed  with.  This  mode  of  buying  and  selling  coal  is  the  result  of 
many  years’  experience  in  the  vast  city  of  London,  and  is  better  calculated  to  do 
justice  to  the  honest  dealer  and  the  consumer  than  any  plan  we  have  seen  in  prac- 
tice or  proposed  in  this  country. 
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THE  BOOK  TRADE. 


1.  — Aurora  Leigh,  By  Elizabeth  Babbett  Bbowxino.  12ino.,  pp.  366.  New 

York : C.  S.  Francw. 

What  shall  we  call  this  book  ? b it  a novel  of  English  sooietj  pat  into  blank 
verse  ? or  an  epic,  of  which  the  heart  of  a woman  and  a poet  is  the  scene,  her 
thooghts  of  art  and  life,  her  hopes,  mistakes,  and  love  are  the  actors  and  events  T 
There  are  a few  incidents,  persons,  a plot ; but  these  are  merely  incidental  to  the 
main  action,  which  is  the  growth  of  a woman’s  and  a poet’s  sOul.  The  real  ac- 
tion goes  on  within  the  heart  of  Aurora  Leigh,  child  of  an  Ekiglish  father  and 
Italian  mother,  bom  in  Italy,  and  taken  in  early  youth  to  England,  and  in  the 
heart  of  Romney  Leigh,  her  cousin,  a wealthy  patrician,  and  radical  social  re- 
former. Art,  r^orm,  and  love  are  the  dominant  thought^,  the  motives  of  the 
poem ; love,  the  universal  solvent,  touched  and  saddened  by  the  harsh  experience 
of  life,  sabduing,  melting  the  coldness  of  an  art  that  reaches  after  only  intellect- 
ual beauty  and  the  mechanism  of  systems  of  reform,  which  aim  not  at  re^nerat- 
ing  society  by  a new  and  better  growth  of  the  individual,  but  at  remolding  it 
from  without,  after  the  patterns  and  arbitrary  schemes  of  the  Fouriers  and 
Oabets.  The  artistic  idea  of  the  poem,  we  suppose,  is  to  be  found  in  these  line^ 
in  which  the  work  of  mo^ra  poets  is  declared  to  be  “ to  represent  the  age— their 
age,  not  Charlemagne’s — this  wve-throbbing  age,  that  brawls,  cheats,  maddens, 
escalates,  aspires,  and  spends  more  passion,  more  heroic  beat,  betwixt  the  mirrors 
of  its  drawing-rooms  than  Roland  with  his  knights  at  Roncasvalles.”  There  are 
many  lines  of  concentrated  force,  many  of  quiet  beauty,  in  the  poem,  but  not 
manv  passages  of  matured  power,  except,  i^rhaps,  the  closing  scene.  It  is  a 
scholarly  piece  of  English  lambic,  half  as  long  as  the  Iliad,  and  (m^  we  say  it?) 
at  the  very  opposite  pole  of  the  heavens  of  poetry,  for  in  the  Iliad  we  have 
thought  and  feeling  only  as  incarnate  in  word  and  deed,  while  with  Mrs.  Brown- 
ing words  and  deeds  are  but  the  shadows,  of  which  thought  and  feeling  are  the 
substance.  Aurora  is  a woman’s  Iliad,  a true  epic  of  the  nineteenth  century,  of 
which  the  heart  is  the  Ilion,  love  and  art  the  Ucctor  and  Achilles. 

2.  — Violet;  or  the  Cross  and  the  Crown.  By  M.  J.  MoIntosh,  author  of  “ Two 

Lives,  or  to  Seem  and  to  Be,”  h Charms  and  Counter  Charms,”  etc.,  etc.  12mo., 

pp.  448.  New  York : John  P.  Jewett  k Co. 

It  is  some  twelve  or  fifteen  years  since  Miss  McIntosh  commenced  her  career 
as  an  author  by  her  “ Aunt  Kittv’s  Tales,”  which  were  followed  by  “ Conouest 
and  Self-Conquest,”  Praise  and  Principle,”  “ Woman  on  Enigma,”  and  the 
stories  named  in  t^  title>pa|re  at  the  head  of  this  notice.  These  works  were  all 
published  by  D.  Appleton  k Co.,  of  New  York.  The  present  volume  is  dedi- 
cated to  W.  H.  Appleton,  now  the  senior  partner  of  that  house,  “ as  a testimonial 
of  her  gratitude  for  the  generous  encoura^ment  which,  more  than  ten  years  ago, 
raoerved  her  sinking  heart  and  failing  hand,  and  of  the  judicious  counsel  which 
has  since  ^ided  her  to  such  success  as  she  has  attained,”  Ac.  The  feeling  evinced 
io  this  dedication  most  be  gratifying  to  author  and  publisher,  whose  interests  are, 
to  a certain  extent,  identical.  **  V iolet  ” opens  with  a graphic  and  thrilling 
description  of  a wrecking  scene  on  the  coast  of  New  Jersey,  in  which  all  on 
ahipb^rd  were  lost,  save  a babe,  found  by  the  wreckers  tied  Into  its  berth.  The 
adoption  of  this  child  by  the  rough  wrecaers,  and  the  extraordinary  and  eventful 
Kfe  which  she  lived  for  many  years,  forms  a tale  of  deep  and  thrilling  interest, 
rarely  equaled  in  the  annals  of  romance. 

3.  — Oriental  Acquaintance;  or  Letters  from  Syria.  By  J.  W.  Db  Forest. 

12mo.,  pp.  285.  New  York  : Dix  k Edward. 

This  vohune  contains  a series  of  letters  from  the  East,  or  **  holy  and  unholy 
places  ” of  Orientalism,  written  in  an  agreeable,  piquant  style,  and  evincing  acute 
abeervation  of  the  men  and  things  that  meet  the  and  ear  of  the  traveler. 
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4« — The  Briliak  Poets.  16|iio.  BosUm : Little,  Brown  k Oo. 

We  have  before  ns  seven  tv-nine  volumes  of  this  unrivaled  edition  of  the  British 
Poets.  We  say  unrivaled,  because  it  m uniform,  and  more  complete  than  any 
former  edition  published,  either  in  England  or  Uiis  country.  Inde^,  we  have  no 
nniforro  edition  of  so  many  of  the  British  poets  of  the  last  two  or  three  centuries. 
The  sine  of  the  volumes  is  convenient,  and  tiie  tw  sufficiently  large  to  suit  tiie 
capacity  of  all  eyes  and  ages.  We  give  a list  of  the  volumes  thus  far  pnbfished, 
and  embraced  in  the  seventy-nine  alluded  to  above,  as  follows : — 


Akeotide. 

Tola 

nnlHamitk.  ^ , , . . . . 

Beattie 

1 

Gray 

Butler. ....... 

....  3 

HerherL .......... 

OaiDpbell 

Herrick 

Churchill. ..... 

...«  3 

Hood. 

Coleridge 

• • . • 3 

Keats..  

Collins 

. •• . 1 

Milton  • 

Oowper 

....  3 

Moore 

Donoe 

....  1 

Parnell  k TickelL, 

Dryden 

Falconer 

....  6 

Pope. 

Prior. 

Gay 

....  2 

Shakspeare. ...... 

Tola 

1 

1 

1 


Tola 


SheUey 3 

Skelton  3 

Spenser..........  6 

Sorrey... 1 

Swift. 3 

Thomson.. . 3 

Vaughan. 1 

Watta. 1 

White. 1 

Wordsworth *7 

Wyatt 1 

Young. 3 


We  are  not  alone  in  our  estimation  of  the  ezcellenoe  of  this  series  of  the  poets. 
It  has,  we  know,  received  the  unqualified  commendation  of  the  press,  and  has 
l^n  everywhere  received  with  a favor  &r  exceeding  the  antidpations  of  the  pub- 
lishers. In  former  numbers  of  the  Merchants*  Ma^axine  we  have  taken  occadon 
to  bestow  the  highest  praise  upon  this  edition,  which,  as  it  progresses,  we  see  no 
reason  for  retracting  or  abating.  It  becomes,  therefore,  a work  of  sunererogatioov 
on  our  part,  to  say  what  is  universally  acknowledge,  that  it  is  the  best,  both  in 
point  of  editorship  and  mechanical  execution,  ever  issued. 


5. — Westtoard  Empire;  or  the  Great  Drama  of  Human  Progress.  B^  E.  L. 
Bf  AoooN,  author  of  ^ Proverbs  for  the  People,**  “ Republican  Christianity,*' 
“Orators  of  the  American  Revolution,”  etc.,  etc.  l2mo.,  pp.  448.  New 
York  ; Harper  k Brothers. 

In  this  work  Dr.  Magoon  presents  a condensed  view  of  the  progress  of  civil- 
ication  daring  four  of  the  most  marked  epochs  of  histoir — the  of  Perid^ 

or  that  of  artistic  boEiuty ; the  age  of  Augustus,  whose  characteristic  is  martial 
force ; of  Leo  X.,  or  the  age  of  scientific  mvration ; and  that  of  Washing^ton,  or 
the  age  of  universal  amelioration.  Under  these  four  heads  we  have  brought  to- 
gether, with  much  force,  clearness,  and  learning,  many  of  the  leading  facts  which 
illustrate  literature,  art,  science,  philosophy,  ai^  religion ; the  guiding  and  per- 
vading idea  of  the  book  being,  tnat  since  the  beginning  of  authentic  history  the 
movement  of  dvilization  has  been  “ uniformly  westward.’*  The  worii  is  written 
in  the  true  spirit  of  the  modern  philosophy  of  history,  and  with  much  aniiMtion ; 
nor  does  the  rather  ambitions  style  of  the  preface  prevent  onr  recogniang  the 
r^  and  solid  merit  of  the  literary  structure,  which  the  learned  author  baa  fur- 
nished with  a somewhat  overloaded  portico. 


6. — Dore.  Bv  a Stroller  in  Eobopb.  12mo.,  pp.  386.  New  York : Har- 
per k Brother. 

Dor6,  (gilded,)  the  diflerence,  according  to  the  “ stroHer,”  between  the  insids 
and  outside  of  things.  As  this  difference  struck  the  author  more  than  anything 
else  in  Europe,  he  adopted  that  title,  he  tells  ns,  as  a more  fit  emblem  of  the  po- 
sition of  the  Old  World  than  as  a representation  of  the  general  tone  of  his  book, 
which  is  as  little  in  the  style  of  the  guide-books  as  possible.  The^  comfortable 
and  orderly  appearance  of  things  in  Europe,  as  compared  with  America,  has  often 
been  noted  ; but,  as  the  author  of  the  Contrat  Social  says,  “ there  is  a comfoi^ 
able  and  orderly  appearance  of  things  about  a dungeon.**  “ Order  reigns  in 
Warsaw.”  The  letters  are  racy,  aira  the  writer  has  the  true  American  qurit^ 
without  partisan  exclusivenem. 
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7. — The  British  Essayists;  with  Prefaces,  Historical  and  Biographical.  By 

A.  Chalmers,  F.  S.  A.  Vols.  xxv.,  xxvi.,  xxvii.,  xxviii.,  xxix.,  xxx.,  xxxi. 

Boston  : Little,  Brown  & Co. 

AVe  noticed  in  former  numbers  of  the  Merchants'  Magazine  the  publication  of 
this  unrivaled  edition  of  the  British  essayists,  including  the  “ Tattler,”  in  four 
volumes ; the  **  Spectator,”  in  eight  volumes ; the  “ Guardian,”  in  three  volumes  ; 
the  “ Rambler,”  and  the  “ World.”  We  now  have  before  us  the  “ Connoisseur 
**  Idler,”  **  Mirror,”  and  “ Lounger,”  which  makes  thirty-one  volumes  already  com- 
Dleted.  To  each  of  the  several  works  in  the  series  Mr.  Chalmers  has  prefixed 
historical,  biographical,  and  critical  notices,  which  add  greatly  to  the  value  of 
the  revised  essays  embraced  in  the  collection.  The  “ Connoisseur  ” was  under- 
taken bv  George  Colman  and  Bonnel  Thornton,  and  it  is  stated  in  one  of  the 
essays  that  **  almost  every  single  paper  is  the  joint  product  of  both.”  The  “ Idler  ” 
was  originally  written  by  Dr.  Johnson  for  a newspaper,  projected  in  1758.  The 
“ Lounger  ” was  a continuation  of  the  “Mirror.”  This  edition  of  the  “ British 
Essajists  ” is  of  the  exact  size  and  style  of  Little,  Brown  & Co.’s  edition  of  the 
“ British  Poets,”  and  like  the  latter  has,  w'e  are  gratified  to  know,  secured  the 
unqualified  commendation  pf  the  press  and  the  public  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 
Aside  from  ^e  value  of  these  essays  as  models  of  the  English  thought,  mind,  and 
style,  they  picture  the  morals  and  manners  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  may  be 
read  with  pleasure  and  advantage  in  this  last  half  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

8.  — The  Poetry  of  the  East.  By  William  Rounsetille  Alger.  12mo.,  pp. 

280.  Boston  : Whittemore,  Niles,  and  Hall. 

ITiis  beautiful  volume  displays  in  an  eminent  degree  the  taste,  judgment,  and 
^holarship  of  its  accomplished  author,  who,  it  would  seem,  had  long  been  famil- 
iar with  the  whole  field  of  Oriental  literature,  so  far  as  accessible  through  Eng- 
lish, Latin,  and  German  translations,  devoting  to  it,  as  he  informs  us,  every  leisure 
hour  he  could  command.  That  these  hours  have  not  been  few  we  have  abundant 
evidence  in  the  volume  before  us.  The  larger  portion  of  the  8])ecimens  given  ap- 
pear to  be  “ faithful  representations  of  Hindoo,  Persian,  and  Arab  thoughts, 
sentiipcnts,  and  fancies,”  which  Mr.  Alger  met  with  in  the  voluminous  records  of 
the  different  Asiatic  Societies,  in  prose  versions  of  the  Vedas  and  Puranas,  and 
in  a thousand  scattered  sources.  About  ninety  pages  of  the  volume  are  taken 
up  with  an  introduction  to  Oriental  poetry,  followed  by  a great  variety  of  speci- 
mens of  the  poetry  of  the  East.  The  introduction  is  a masterpiece  of  Oriental 
scholarships.  In  short,  Mr.  Alger  has  “brought  from  the  altar  of  the  Oriental 
mu^,  and  laid  bn  the  shrine  of  American  literature,”  an  offering  worthy  of  the 
notice  of  all  whose  curiosity  or  sympathy  can  respond  to  the  strange  fascination 
of  Eastern  gorgeousness,  reverie,  and  passion. 

9.  — A Three-Fold  Test  of  Modern  Spiritualism.  By  AVilliam  R.  Gordon,  D.  D. 

12mo.,  pp.  408.  New  York  : Charles  Scribner. 

Dr.  Gordon  handles  the  whole  sutyect  of  “ Modern  Spiritualism,”  as  it  is 
termed,  with  as  much  severity  and  ridicule  as  some  of  the  infidel  writers  of  the 
past  have  attacked  the  Bible,  its  doctrines,  and  its  believers.  He  admits  that  it 
has  enlisted  in  its  service  men  of  earnest  purpose,  who  defend  their  position  with 
tact,  and  display  a mind  made  up  in  courage  worthy  of  any  cause  ; and  men  who 
write  with  force,  and  show  an  all-pervading  earnestness  at  the  cost  of  reputation ; 
and  as  they  have  succeeded  in  pushing  their  cause  to  the  position  of  an  influence 
that  cannot  be  met  by  the  argument  of  contempt,  he  considers  it  not  unworthy 
of  the  dignity  of  the  minister  of  the  gospel  to  enter  the  lists  as  an  opponent  of 
what  he  regards  a great  delusion  in  all  its  modern  forms. 

10.  — The  Minnesota  Handbook  for  \%b^7.  AVith  a new  and  accurate  Map.  By 

Nathan  H.  Parker.  I2mo.,  pp,  187.  Boston  : John  P.  Jewett  & Co. 

Similar  in  design  to  the  “ Iowa  Handbook,”  noticed  in  another  place  in  this 

magazine,  it  will  be  found  equally  valuable.  To  the  capitalist,  seeking  invest- 
ment ; to  the  traveler,  seeking  scenes  of  beauty  in  nature ; to  the  immigrant, 
seeking  a home  among  the  fertile  vales  and  fields  of  the  West ; this,  ai  wall  as 
the  other  handbook  referred  to,  will  be  found  exceedingly  useful. 
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11.  — T%e  Prince  rf  the  House  ef  David : or,  Three  Years  in  the  Hfoly  Ci^ ; ba- 
iog  a Series  of  Letters  of  Adtoa.  a Jewess  of  Alexandria,  suijouming  in  Je- 
rosalem  in  the  days  of  Herod,  addressed  to  her  Father,  a wealthy  Jew  in  Egypt, 
and  relating,  as  by  an  Eye-Witness,  all  the  Scenes  and  wondeiifal  Incidents  in 
the  Life  of  Jesns  of  Nazareth,  from  his  Baptism  in  Jordan  to  his  Cmcifixion 
on  Calvary.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  Professor  J.  H.  Ingraham,  Rector  of  St 
John’s  Church,  Mobile.  12mo.,  pp.  454.  New  York  : Pudney  A Russell 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  Adina,  the  Jewess,  is  the  assumed  writer  of 
these  letters,  and  that  Professor  Ingraham,  the  purported  editor,  is  the  real  author 
of  them.  The  design  of  the  author  was  to  present,  in  a new  aspect  and  from  a 
new  point  of  view,  the  advent  of  Christ  among  the  Jews,  and  thus  induce  the 
“daughters  of  Israel  ” to  read  what  he  wrote.  The  scenes  in  the  life  of  Jesus, 
as  recorded  in  the  gospels,  are  here  narrated  as  if  by  an  eyo-witness  of  them. 

“ With  sacred  awe  and  deep  reverence,”  the  writer  unfolds,  with  the  four  go^ls 
as  his  guide,  the  successive  incidents  of  what  he  regards  “ their  marvelous  histo- 
rjr.”  Some  of  the  scenes  present  Christ  in  hours  of  domestic  intercourse  and 
friendly  companionship.  The  letters  are  written  in  glowing  langua;^  and  many 
of  the  scenes  are  portrayed  with  dramatic  power  and  effect.  Although  be  re- 
gards the  subject  as  “ one  of  infinite  delicacy,”  he  maintains  that  “ there  can  be 
no  char^  of  irreverence  where  none  is  intended,  and  where  the  writer  has  trod 
* with  his  shoes  off  his  feet,’  and  with  the  most  cautious  steps.”  The  volume  is 
beautifully  printed,  as  is  everything  from  the  neat  and  correct  press  of  the  enter- 
prising printers  and  publishers. 

12.  — The  Complete  Manual  for  Young  Sportsmen : with  Directions  for  Hand- 
ling the  Gun,  the  Rifle,  and  the  Rod ; the  Art  of  Shooting  on  the  Wing ; the 
Breaking,  Management,  and  Hunting  of  the  Dog;  the  Varieties  and  Habits 
of  Game ; River,  Lake,  and  Sea  Fishing,  etc.,  etc.  Prepared  for  the  Instruc- 
tion and  Use  of  the  Youth  of  America.  By  Frank  Forrester.  12mo.,pp. 
480.  New  York  : Stringer  A Townsend. 

“ Frank  Forrester,”  or  rather  Henry  William  Herbert,  the  author  of  the  mes- 
ent  volume  has  been  very  successful  in  the  preparation  of  works  of  this  mass. 
His  “ Field  Sports,”  “ Fish  and  Fishing,”  “ Horses  and  Horsemanship  of  the 
United  States,”  Ac.,  are  all  well-known  works  among  sportsmen.  The  present 
volume,  the  character  of  which  is  sufficiently  indicated  in  the  copious  title  page 
quoted  above,  is  “ neither  an  abridgment  of  pages  heretofore  written,  nor  a com- 
^ndium  of  facts  already  published.”  His  previous  works  on  this  and  kindred 
topics  were  intended  rather  for  sportsmen  than  for  beginners.  This  takes  up  the 
matter  ob  oro,  and  is  designed  to  teach  the  tyro  in  sportsmanship,  or  rather  how 
to  advance  until  he  has  raised  himself  to  be  a master  of  bis  guild.  The  volume 
has  quite  a number  of  pretty  and  appropriate  illustrations,  and  is  altogether 
“ got  up  ” in  the  publLsbers’  usually  handsome  manner. 

13.  — Contributions  to  Literature:  Descriptive,  Critical,  Humorous,  Biograjdiical, 

Philosophical,  and  Political.  By  Samuel  Gilman,  D.  D.  12mo.,  564. 

Boston  : Crosby  A Nichols. 

Dr.  Gilman,  an  eminent  Unitarian  clergyman,  in  the  coarse  of  forty  yemrs* 
“ almost  absorbing  devotion  to  the  duties  of  the  Christian  ministry,”  mudi  of 
that  time  in  the  city  of  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  has  found  time  to  indulge  in 
various  exercises  of  a more  purely  literary  character.  The  volume  before  us 
forms  a part  of  these  literary  efforts,  and  consists  of  the  miscellaneous  accumula- 
tions of  a life-time.  Some  of  the  articles  in  the  present  volume  are  now  out  of 
print,  and  others  have  never  been  published  before.  It  consists  of  essays  and 
poems.  The  essays,  we  take  it,  were  mostly  contributed  in  past  years  to  the 
Christian  Examiner,  North  American,  and  the  Southern  reviews.  The  criticisms 
of  the  author  are  generally  judicious,  and  evince  more  than  ordinary  scholarship. 
The  poems  have  an  academical  air  about  them,  written,  as  they  were,  for  com- 
mencement performances  for  old  Harvard,  but  the  ideas  are  pure,  the  versification 
eorreot,  and  the  diction  chaste.  It  is  a contribution  whicn  many  liteiuiy  men 
will  appreciate. 
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14.  — cf  Prince  Talleyrand^  with  Extracts  from  his  Speeches  and  Writings, 
fij  CHAnLBS  K.  McHaro.  12mo.,  pp.  882.  New  Yom : Charlee  Scribner. 

No  extended  memoir  of  Talleyrand  has  appeared  in  his  own  land  or  language, 
a circomstaoce  that  rendered  it  exceedingly  difficalt  on  the  part  of  Mr.  McHarg 
to  prepare  such  a work  in  our  language.  The  information  concerning  the  re- 
nowned statesman  was  fragmentary  and  scattered,  and  the  author  of  the  present 
volume  has  ^thered  up  these  fragments,  and  combined  the  most  interesting  and 
reliable  portion,  whether  from  French  or  English,  into  a very  clever,  if  not  per- 
fectly harmonious  whole,  which  was  scarcely  to  be  expected.  It  is  known,  how- 
ever, that  Talleyrand  has  written  an  autobiography,  which,  by  the  terms  of  his 
will,  cannot  be  made  public  until  1868,  when  the  required  thirty  years  from  the 
date  of  his  death  will  be  completed.  The  author’s  aim  in  the  present  work  was 
to  make  an  authentic  and  interesting  narrative. 

15.  — Currer  Lyle;  or  the  Stage  in  Romance  and  the  Stage  in  Reality.  By 
Looisb  Rbbdkb.  12mo.,  pp.  361.  New  York : E.  D.  Long. 

^ The  author  of  this  volume,  highlv  accomplished,  and  endowed  with  the  treble 
gifts  of  genius,  youth,  and  b^uty,  has  thrown  into  a fictitious  and  romantic  nar- 
rative her  brief  experiences  of  domestic  life.  Having  retired  from  the  stage,  she 
has  written  to  show  young  and  inexperienced  aspirants  for  theatrical  honors  “ that 
the  theater  is  not  a palace  of  enchantment,  but  a mimic  world  of  busy  action, 
where  all  is  real  and  earnest,  and  that  the  only  laurels  they  may  hope  to  win  must 
be  gathered  from  the  fields  of  mental  labor.”  The  scenery  and  characters  of  this 
life-romance  are  American.  A great  part  of  the  action  takes  place  in  New 
York,  and  in  her  sketches  of  real  personages  in  that  city.  Miss  R^er  exhibits 
stinging  wit  and  scorching  satire.  The  whole  story  is  full  of  interest  Indeed, 
this  is  one  of  the  beet  Jirst  books  we  have  seen  for  a long  time. 

16.  — The  Englinh  Bible.  History  of  the  Translation  of  the  Holy  Scriptures 
into  the  English  Tongue.  With  Specimens  of  the  old  English  Versions.  By 
Mrs.  H.  0.  CoNANT,  author  of  Translations  of  Neander’s  Practical  Commen- 
taries.” 12mo.,  pp.  464.  New  York:  Sheldon,  Blakeman  & Co.  Boston: 
Gould  A Lincoln. 

This  volume  is  designed  by  the  compiler  to  exhibit  in  a popular  form,  and  with- 
in moderate  limits,  the  history  of  our  English  Bible.  Consulting  the  vast  mass 
of  literature  of  an  historical  and  critical  character,  from  its  publication  to  the 
present  time,  she  has  contrived  to  glean  all  that  was  calculated  to  furnish  the 
general  reader  with  a clear,  methodical,  and  at  the  same  time  comprehensive  liter- 
ary and  religious  history  of  that  extraordinary  book — the  Bible.  In  her  preface 
she  expresses  her  thanks  to  our  friend,  George  Livermore,  Esq.,  of  Cambridge, 
Massachusetts,  for  loans  from  bis  private  library,  and  it  is  a noteworthy  fact  that 
this  library,  collected  by  a layman,  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits,  contains  the 
greatest  vari^  of  rare  old  versions  and  editions  of  the  English  Scriptures  to  be 
found  in  the  United  States. 

17. ^ — The  Youth  qf  the  Old  Dominion.  By  Samuel  Hopkimb.  12mo.,  pp.  474. 
Boston  : John  F.  Jewett  & Co. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  many  narratives  of  our  early  history,  which  are  par- 
ticularly designed  for  novices,  are  read  as  tasks,  laid  aside . with  weariness,  and 
their  statistical  details  soon  forgotton,  Mr.  Hopkins  has  endeavored  to  give  to 
the  past  the  aspect  and  hue  of  life,  and  to  excite  a personal  interest  in  events 
which  would  secure  little  or  none  as  unclothed  facts.  While  admitting  something 
of  fancy,  all  idea  of  fiction  is  disclaimed  by  the  author,  and  a strict  regard  to 
historic  truth  is  maintained  throughout  the^  p&ges.  The  volume  is  not  encum- 
bered with  references,  idthough  the  author  in  his  preface  acknowledra  his  indebt- 
edness to  Hilliard,  Simms,  Smith,  Stith,  Beverly,  Keith,  Campbell,  and  Force’s 
historical  collections.  The  narrative  presents  an  attractive  view  of  the  Old  Do- 
minion in  its  youth,  and  while  a readable,  is  withal  an  instructive,  story. 
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18.  — RanUy  Christian  and  Paj^,  Sketdies  of  its  ReKnoos  Monuments  ud 
Ecclesiastical  Hierarchy,  witn  Notices  of  the  Jesaits  and  the  Inquisition.  By 
L.  DE  Sanctis,  D.  D.  12mo.,  pp.  261.  New  York : Harper  k Brothers. 

De  Sanctis,  the  author  of  this  work,  was  formerly  Curate  of  the  Msgdaki^ 

Professor  of  Theology  in  the  Roman  University,  and  Qualificator  at  the  Inquis* 
ition.  He  is  represented  as  a man  of  no  ordinary  talents.  A convert  to  the 
Protestant  faith,  he  has  for  some  years  past  labored  as  a minister  of  the  Wdr 
densian,  or  primitive  Italian,  Church  at  Turin,  Sardinia.  The  book  is  designed 
not  only  for  persons  who  are  about  visiting  Borne,  but  for  many  who  have  sl> 
ready  done  so.  It  has  reference  chiefly  to  the  ecclesiastical  antiquities,  institii* 
tiens,  and  ceremonies  of  Rome,  and  is  written  in  a readable  and  even  attractive 
style. 

19.  — Home  Studies,  By  Rebecca  A.  Upton.  18mo.,  pp.  246.  Boston: 
Crosby,  Nichols  & Co. 

Mrs.  Upton,  judginji^  from  the  character  and  contents  of  this  volume,  is  so  ed- 
ucated, practical,  sensible  woman,  and  her  book  is  made  up  of  the  gleanings, 
ratherings,  and  experiences  of  a life-time.  Her  principal  ooject  seems  to  have 
been  to  bring  into  the  compass  of  one  small  volume  such  information  as  may 
be  useful  to  both  the  housekeeper  and  gardener,  whether  residing  in  village,  conn- 
tiT,  or  city,  and  to  keep  in  mind,  through  the  whole  work,  the  various  fortanes 
of  the  American  woman,’*  whether  spent  in  cities,  on  western  prairies,  or  sootb- 
ern  plantations.  The  receipts  given  she  knows  to  be  good  from  experience,  and 
she  says  they  almost  all  are  original ; that  is,  of  family  origin.  The  aim  of  the 
book  is  to  increase  the  number  of  manual  employments,  and  widen  the  horizon  of 
observation  for  woman.  It  is  an  excellent  family  cyclopedia  of  common  things. 

20.  — Siltenoood:  a Book  of  Memories.  12mo.,  pp.  408.  New  York:  Derby 
k Jackson. 

A series  of  some  forty  tales  or  sketches  from  **  fair  to  middling,**  to  use  a me^ 
cantile  term.  These  sketches  are,  to  quote  from  the  author’s  rhyming  pre&ce  or 
introduction, 

“ Records  lominoTis,  where  brightly 
Joy  the  sambeAin  glows  and  ^tnea— 

Rc^rds  with  a throb  of  heart-break 
Trembling  all  along  the  lines.** 

We  take  it,  the  author  is  of  the  feminine  gender,  for,  to  quote  again,  <<  If  she  has 
not  filled  her  bosom  with  the  full  and  ripened  ears,  *twas  because  her  eyes  were 
clouded,  and  she  could  not  see  for  tears  !**  Her  prose  sketches  are  more  poetical 
than  ^e  nine  stanzas  which  preface  the  book. 

21.  — The  lotoa  Handbook  for  1856.  With  a new  and  correct  Map.  By  Nathak 
H.  Parker,  author  of  “ Iowa  as  it  is,**  “ Sectional  and  Geographical  Map  of 
Iowa,**  “ Minnesota  Hankbook,**  Ac.  12mo.,  pp.  187.  Boston : John  P. 
Jewett  & Co. 

The  extensive  sale  of  Mr.  Parker’s  Iowa  as  it  is,”  previously  published,  and 
the  continue  demand  for  that  work,  induced  the  author  to  place  before  the  pub- 
lic the  substance  of  that  work,  as  a cheap,  concise,  and  reliable  handbook,  with 
statistics  brought  down  to  the  present  time.  A beautiful  and,  we  presume,  cor- 
rect map  is  attached  to  the  present  volume.  We  briefly  notic^  the  larger  work 
of  Mr.  Parker  in  the  Merchants'  Magazine,  for  November,  1856. 

22.  — Olixer  Cromwell;  or  England’s  Great  Protector.  By  Henry  William 
Herbert.  12mo.,  pp.  444.  New  York : Miller,  Orton  k Mulligan. 

This  is  a purely  historical  romance,  from  the  pen  of  a very  prolific  and  suo- 
oessful  writer  in  several  departments  of  literature.  It  was  originally  published 
several  years  since,  “ in  a ]wriod  of  civil  and  commercial  depression.^*  It  has 
long  been  out  of  print,  and  is  now  reproduced  thoroughly  revised  and  oorrectei 
by  the  author.  The  admirers  of  Mr.  Herbert’s  recent  works  will  not  pass  this 
earlier  production  unnoticed  or  unread. 
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2B^The  Morgan  Horses:  A Premium  lesay  on  the  Origin,  and  Char- 

acteristics or  this  remarkable  American  Breed  of  Horses ; treating  the  Pedi- 
gree from  the  original  Justin  Momn,  through  the  most  noted  of  hia  Progeny, 
down  to  the  Present  Time.  With  numerous  Portraits,  to  which  are  c^d^ 
Hints  for  Breeding,  Breaking,  and  General  Use  and  Man^ment  of  Horses ; 
with  Practical  ifirections  for  Training  them  for  Exhibition  at  Agricultural 
Pairs.  By  D.  C.  Linslet,  Middlebury,  Ct.  12mo.,  pp.  340.  New  York : 
Saxton  Sc  Co. 

An  outline  of  the  contents  of  this  yaluable  treatise  are  given  in  the  title-page, 
as  quoted  a^ve.  llie  Morgan  horse  is  described  as  a peculiar  animal.  His 
short,  light,  rapid  step,  points  to  the  great  muscles  which  give  him  motion.  His 
prominent,  clear,  e^r  eyes,  set  wide  apart,  testify  to  his  courage  and  docility ; 
while  his  dear,  bright  head,  carried  high,  with  short,  pointed  ears,  gives  grace 
and  el^ance  to  every  motion.  The  Committee  of  the  Vermont  State  Agricul- 
tural Society,  who  awarded  the  premium  to  Mr.  Linsley,  for  his  elaborate,  well- 
arranged,  and  carefully-prepared  essay,  commend  it  to  all  who  are  interested  in 
that  noble  and  useful  animal.  The  author  has  collected  all  the  facts  pertaining 
to  his  subject,  which  intelligent  research  and  thorough  doctrine  can  furnish,  and 
embodied  them  in  an  attractive  form,  and  with  a just  discrimination.  It  is  a 
most  valuable  contribution  to  natural  history,  and  to  what  we  may  term  the  agri- 
cultural literature  of  the  country. 


24.  — Poems,  By  Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow.  Complete  in  Two  Vol- 
umes. 32mo.,  pp.  778.  Boston  : Ticknor  k Fields. 

There  is  no  poet  of  the  past  or  the  present,  at  home  or  abroad,  that  we  read 
with  more  pleasure  than  our  own  Longfellow.  Many  of  his  thoughts  and  words 
are  cherished  in  our  memory,  and  have  been  to  us  the  source  of  much  that  is 
strengthening  and  cheering  in  our  march  through  **  the  world’s  broad  field  of 
battle.”  Hence  we  are  under  many  obligations  to  our  old  friends,  Ticknor  and 
Fields,  for  this  most  complete  and,  in  many  respects,  beautiful  edition  of  our  fa- 
vorite bard,  bound  up  in  two  as  b^utiful  volumes  as  the  arts  connected  with  the 
mechanism  of  a book  ever  produced.  These  volumes  (^ntain  all  the  published 
productions  of  the  author  up  to  the  time  of  their  publication,  near  the  close  of 
1856.  It  is  what  may  be  oenominated  a pocket  edition,  but  is  printed  on  type 
clear  and  distinct — type  that  will  not  weaxen  the  strength  or  impair  the  vision 
of  even  weak  eyes. 

25.  — Whaling  and  Fishing,  By  Charles  Nordhofp,  author  of  “ Man-of-War 
Life,”  “The  Merchant  Vessel,”  Ac.  18mo.,  pp.  383.  Cincinnati:  Moore, 
Wilstack,  Keys  A Co. 

The  author  of  this  and  other  similar  sketches  of  “ life  on  the  ocean  ” has  had 
some  experience  in  that  life,  and  while  the  titles  of  his  books  are  odculated  to  in- 
terest the  roving,  adventurous  spirit  of  young  men,  he  aims  to  give  such  a plain, 
common-sense  picture  of  that  life,  about  which  a false  romance  throws  many 
charms,  as  shall  induce  the  young  man  entering  into  life  to  make  a sensible  choice 
of  evils,  by  looking  elsewhere  than  to  the  sea  mr  the  adventurous  existence  which 
his  spirit  requires. 

26.  — Brazil  and  La  Plata,  The  Personal  Records  of  a Cruise.  By  C.  S. 
Stewart,  A.  M.,  U.  S.  N.,  author  of  “ A Resfdence  at  the  Sandwich  Hlands,” 
“ Visit  to  the  South  Seas,”  “ Sketches  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,”  Ac.,  Ac. 
12mo.,  pp.  428.  New  York : G.  P.  Putnam  A Co. 

Mr.  Stewart  has  held  for  some  time  the  office  of  Chaplain  in  the  United  States 
navy,  and  is  the  author  of  several  similar  works  which  have  been  favorably^ro- 
ceived  and  widely  circulated.  Besides  giving  an  outline  of  the  cruise  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  ship  Congress,  and  such  observations  of  the  places  visited  by  her,  Mr. 
Stewart  has  retained  that  which  related  specifically  to  the  ship,  sufficient,  at  least, 
to  convey  a general  idea  of  life  on  board  a man-of-war,  and  of  himself,  enough  to 
throw  light  upon  the  position,  duties,  and  influence  of  a chaplain  in  the  naval 
service. 
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27.  — The  PrincipUs  of  AgrieuUtire,  etc.  By  Albert.  D.  Thaer.  TraDslated 
hy  William  Shaw,  member  of  the  Gonncil  of  the  Royal  Agricaltnral  So- 
ciety of  England,  etc.,  and  Gutbbert  W.  JohoBon,  Esq,,  F.  R.  S.,  author  of 
the  “ Farmer’s  Encyclopedia,*’  etc.  8vo.,  pp.  660.  New  York : C.  M.  Sax- 
ton & Co. 

The  author  of  this  elaborate  treatise  was  born  in  1752,  and  died  in  1828.  His 
first  work,  **  An  Introduction  to  a Knowledge  of  English  Agriculture,”  was  pub- 
lished in  1798,  and  his  last,  on  Wool,  and  Sheep  Brewing,  in  1825.  The  present 
work  embraces  the  theonr  of  tbe  soil,  the  clearing  of  land,  plowing,  manuring, 
and  irri^tion,  hedges  and  fences,  management  of  m^ow  and  pasture  lands ; the 
cultivation  of  wheat,  rye,  corn,  oats,  barley,  buckwheat,  hop^  tobacco,  clover, 
and  all  the  varieties  of  grasses ; the  economy  of  kine  stock,  breeding  and  feed- 
ing ; the  management  of  the  dairy,  and  the  use  of  manures,  and  the  various  sys- 
tems of  cultivation,  keeping  journals  and  farm  records.  In  brief,  it  is  a compl^ 
cyclopedia  or  circle  of  practical  agriculture. 

28.  — Principles  of  Chemistry ; Embracing  the  Most  Recent  Discoveries  in  the 
Science,  and  Outlines  of  its  Application  to  Agriculture  and  the  Arta  Illus- 
trated by  Numerous  Experiments,  newly  Adapted  to  the  Simplest  Apparatus. 
By  John  A.  Porter,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Agriculture  and  Organic 
Chemistry  in  Yale  College.  New  York : A.  S.  Barnes  & Co. 

We  have  seldom,  if  ever,  met  with  a scientific  manual  so  clear  and  comprehen- 
sive. The  author  has  succeeded  in  disencumbering  chemistry  of  much  detail,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  the  illustration  of  the  more  important  phenomena  of  the  science 
is  brought  within  the  reach  of  every  school,  and  every  individual  student.  The 
distinct  features  of  the  work  are  a more  complete  classification  to  chemical  anal- 
ogies, the  explanation  of  chemical  phenomena  in  ordinary  language,  as  well  as 
symbols,  and  the  addition  of  a complete  set  of  formulm.  The  recent  important 
discoveries  are  introduced,  and  the  relations  of  chemistry  to  the  arts  and  agri- 
culture are  considered. 

29.  — Narrative  of  the  General  Course  of  History,  from  the  Earliest  Periods  to  the 
Establishment  of  the  American  Constitution.  Prepared  with  Questions  for  the 
Use  of  Schools,  and  Illustrated  with  One  Hundred  and  Fifty  Maps  and  En- 
gravings. 

This  work  is  divided  into  three  parts,  and  presents  in  a simple  and  connected 
narrative  a general  view  of  the  great  leading  events  which  have  occurred  in  the 
history  of  the  world — be^nning  with  ancient  histoi^  the  first,  English  history  the 
second,  and  American  history  the  third  part.  It  is  intended  for  Americans,  and 
the  narrative  follows  the  line  which  leads  to,  and  is  the  most  directly  connected 
with,  the  events  of  our  own  history.  It  is  copiously  illustrated  with  maps  and 
well-executed  engravings. 

30.  — Worth,  not  Wealth,  and  other  Tales.  By  Cousin  AnqiE.  Boston  : Phil- 
lips, Sampson  k Co. 

This  very  prettily  illustrated  story  conveys  ideas  as  to  the  objects  and  purposes 
of  human  life  and  pursuits,  which  it  is  well  enough  to  inculcate  upon  children’s 
minds,  and  which  for  those  of  “ larger  growth  ” are  set  forth  in  our  own  “ Worth 
and  Wealth.”  The  stage,  also,  has  caught  the  idea,  and  the  playbills  of  one  of 
our  theaters,  we  notice,  announces  a piece  entitled  “ Wealth  and  Worth.” 

31.  — It  is  Never  too  Late  to  Mend.**  A Matter-of-Fact  Romance.  By 
Charles  Reade,  Author  of  “ Christie  Johnstone,”  “ Peg  Woffington,”  etc. 
2 vols , I2mo.,  pp.  423,  424.  Boston : Ticknor  k Fields. 

The  moral  of  this  is  given  in  the  title,  and  that  moral  is  beautifully  and  forc- 
ibly illustrated  in  this  matter-of-fact  romance.”  The  other  publications  of  Mr. 
Reade  have  secured  for  him  a high  reputation,  among  the  best  framed  and  most 
cultivated  minds.  The  publishers  have  shown  their  never-failing  good  taste  in 
the  republication  of  the  present  volumes. 
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Establislied  Julr*  1839. 

BT  FREEMAN  HUNT,  EDITOR  AND  PROFRIETOB.  ’ J| 

PUBLISHED  MONTHLY. 

At  142  Fnlton-stnet,  New  York— At  Five  OoUan  pet  Auimu  : J\ 

Tbe  MESCHA5T8*  SUfllZIHB  AND  C 0 fit M EBCI Al.  KBYAj 
is  devoted  to  TRADE,  COMMERCE,  and  NAVIGATION— BANBIKG* 

RENCY,  and  FINANCE— MERCANTILE  and  MARITIME  LAW- 
MARINE,  and  LIFE  INSURANCE— OCEAN  and  INLAND  NAj 

GATION— NAUTICAL  INTELUGENCE— INTERNAL  IMPROT“ 
includii^  CANALS,  RAILWAYS,  and  PLANK  ROADS— RIVBHS 
HARBORS,  and  in  general  all  subjects  involving  tbe  great  Commsboxal  , 

TaiAL  Interests  of  Sie  Country  and  the  World. 

It  baa  been  ever  the  constant  aim,  and  untiring  effort  of  the  Edito  i 
prietor  to  make  the  Work,  at  once,  a journal  of  tlie  latest  Commercial 
and  a standard  Library  of  Reference  on  all  t^ics  of  Trade,  not  less  indlsp  , ^ 
the  Statesman,  Political  Economist,  Jurist,  Financier,  Banker,  Brokee,  Ssttll 
TER,  Ship  Builder,  Mechanic,  and  Manufacturer,  than  to  tbe  MEROHANraad  T 
Man  ; and  from  the  necessarily  comprehensive  range  of  its  discussions  anditiii[ 
tics,  taking  in,  as  it  does,  every  subject  in  the  wide  field  of  Commerce,  the 
Marine  will  always  be  found  to  embody  a vast  fund  of  Enowlege  for  the'Jra^ 
also — for  the  Cotton  Planter  of  the  South,  and  the  Grain  Grower  of  tbe  Korth>, . ’ 

The  Editor  and  Proprietor  has  endeavored  to  infuse  into  his  Magaii^eii  j 
spirit  and  character,  by  securing  tbe  aid  of  able  correspondents  in  all  ^its  of 
^read  Republic,  and  by  exhibitii^  the  resources  of  every  State  ana  TerrHoi^ol 
Union.  On  mooted  pomts  in  political  economy,  banking,  and  tbe  priiiei|fla8  of  . 
he  has  freely  admitted  articles  advocating  antagonistic  doctrines  and  opiiqgai^iB 
while  it  is  his  great  aim  to  exhibit  facts,  and  emb^y  the  scientific  and  practi^^^ 
tinos  of  Commerce,  the  Magazine  will  be  ever  open  to  the  free  and  air 
evenr  subject  legitimately  falling  within  its  general  scope  and  its  original  ^ 

The  number  for  June,  1856,  completed  tbe  thiett-fourth  semi-a 
of  tbe  Merchants*  Magazine.  The  work  naa  been  enlarged  more  than  ono-thM  | 
commencement  in  July,  1830,  and  each  volume  now  coDtains  nearly  T 
octavo  pages.  A few  complete  sets  of  the  Magazine  may  be  obtained  at  the  ^ 
eFs  office,  142  Ful ton-street,  New  York,  neatly  and  substantially  bound,  Ibr  Tvo  j 
LARS  AND  A Half  per  volume. 

Cuaxbkr  or  CoxxBRcs  or  Paris,  Paris,  06  Deewkbvi I 
Me.  PRKBMAK  Uumr.  ‘ , "''Ih 

Sir  The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Paris,  having  had  occasion  to  ooSsnlt  the 
you  have  published  fur  so  many  years  past,  could  not  but  folly  appreciate  its  great  merit,  lift 
marked  the  sustained  zeal  and  care  with  which  vou  have  broiignt  together  In  itapiiMS,i^^ 
mailer  of  the  highest  interest,  as  well  as  disquisitions  of  the  utmost  importance  and 
Chamber  knows  of  no  better  way  of  testifying  its  appreciation  of  your  work,  than  byr  “ 

the  Magazine  for  its  Library.  The  Treasurer  ha  been  directed  to  charge  one  of  our  e 

in  New  York  with  this  duty,  and  also  to  forwards  to  you  this  letter,  whl<m  we  ooDdoda8i4l] 
yon  tbe  assurances  of  our  highest  consideration. 

IJoRAca  8ay,  Secretary.  LEGEMTLL,  Preskleili  of ttia  C 

At  a stated  mooting  of  the  Philadelphia  Board  of  Trade,  held  on  Monday  evening,  Aplili 
tbe  follow ing  resolutions  were  adopted,  without  a dissenting  voice : — 

Resolved^  That  tbe  Board  of  Trade  viewing  the  importance  of  a publication,  which  c ^ 

attractive  and  enduring  form,  general  information  oud  stotistics  relating  to  (he  oommancUIi 
trial  pursuits  of  our  .country,  venture  to  recommend  **  Hunt't  Merekanu^  t 

as  possessing  these  requisites  In  an  eminent  degree,  and  trnst  their  (hUox 
induced  to  encourage  Frxrxam  llvirr,  Esq.,  in  bia  arduous  labors  by  becoming  i 
periodical.  ' . - 

Resolved^  That  a copy  of  the  foregoing  Beaolatlon  be  fornlshod  Mr,  Hurt,  by  fha  ( 

Board. 

TH08.  P.  COPE,  President.  0.  O,  Cxiuii 

Cincinnati  Cbakrrr  or  CoxKtncx«  Fehipaty^ 

At  a meeting  of  the  Cinchmatl  Chamber  of  Commerce,  February  4ih,  1851,  the  f " 
lions  were  nimoimously  adopted ; — 

/{cso/peJ,  That  Hunt's  Mrrekantt*  and  Ce«i«i/reia/  Ncvtcwyls  a WOllcilf^ 

and  utility,  and  is  signally  adapted  to  inform  tbe  merchants  upon  (he  numcrOui  lielaln 
foreigii  and  Itiiemal  tnuJe  of  the  country,  Ita  manufoctures  and  agri cultural  alallalf^ 
thanks  of  the  mercantile  community  are  due  to  Its  editor,  Frrrxan  Hunt,  Eaq.|ihP 
ability  with  which  he  has  conducted  it  for  so  many  yean. 

Resolved^  Thai  we  recommend  ita  more  general  drculotion,  and  tbat  a copy  nfflMid'V 
forwirded  to  Mr.  Hunt.  BicgAEnT 
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Art.  L— POLITICAL  BCONOHT. 


inniBB  X. 

PoLiTioAL  Economy  is  the  science  of  wealth,  and  teaches  the  laws  which 
TOTern  its  production,  distribution,  and  consumption.  This  science  must 
be  carefully  distinguished  from  politics,  or  the  science  of  government,  with 
which  it  is  often  confounded  in  the  popular  mind,  but  from  which  it  differs 
as  widely  as  do  chemistry  and  geology;  sciences  which,  though  intimately 
related  to  each  other,  are  nevertheless  entirely  distinct.  So  of  the  laws 
of  wealth,  and  those  of  government  The  former  exist  in  nature,  the  latter 
are  the  enactments  of  men ; yet  it  is  evident  they  must  be  intimately  con- 
nected, and  should  be  in  perfect  harmony. 

Wealth  is  a constant  subject  of  legislation,  hence  the  importance  that 
its  natural  laws^  to  which  all  other  laws  should  conform,  be  well  under- 
stood by  all,  especially  in  a republic,  the  beneficence  of  whose  legislation 
depends  on  the  general  intelligence  of  the  people. 

We  define  the  term  wealth,  as  including  all  articles  or  commodities  to 
which  man  attach  the  idea  of  property,  as  houses,  lands,  ships,  merchan- 
dise, cattle,  furniture,  etc.,  etc. — everything,  in  fact,  that  possesses  value. 

The  term  value^  needs  to  be  carefully  defined.  Political  economy  has 
sometimes,  and  very  properly,  been  called  the  science  of  values.  It  treats 
wholly  of  them,  hence  the  great  importance  of  precision  and  accuracy  in 
the  use  of  the  term.  The  popular  use  of  the  word  will  not  answer  our 
purpose. 

By  value,  then,  is  meant  the  power  which  any  article  possesses  of  com- 
manding an  equivalent  in  exchange ; in  other  words,  value  means  ex- 
changeability^ and  cannot  be  properly  used  in  any  other  sense,  when  ap- 
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plied  to  wealth.  We  must  carefully  distinguish  between  utility  and  value ; 
otherwise  there  will  be  great  confusion  or  circumlocution.  We  reject  the 
terms  sometimes  employed,  “intrinsic  value,”  “value  in  use,”  “exchange- 
able value,”  and  the  like.  We  reject  them  not  only  as  inappropriate  and 
inconvenient,  when  used  in  this  sience,  but  preposterous.  The  utility  of 
any  object  is  as  distinct  from  its  value,  as  its  weight  is  from  its  color,  and 
the  two  must  never  be  confounded.  An  article  may  have  many  and  great 
utilities,  but  it  can  have  but  one  value.  India-rubber,  for  example,  has 
many  utilities — may  be  used  for  a great  variety  of  purposes,  but  it  has 
but  ope  value,  viz.,  a certain  number  of  cents  per  pound.  Nor  is  the  value 
of  an  article  necessarily  increased  by  the  number  of  utilities  it  may  be 
found  to  possess,  providing  the  means  for  producing  that  article  keep 
pace  with  the  demand  for  it ; and,  as  a general  principle,  the  greater  the 
demand  for  an  article,  the  larger  will  be  the  arrangements  for  supplying 
it,  and  the  cheaper  it  will  be  atforded,  if  there  be  no  natural  limits  to  its 
production.  This  is  illustrated  in  the  case  of  the  commodity  before  re- 
ferred to,  which,  while  it  had  only  one  known  utility,  viz.,  that  of  remov- 
ing pencil-marks,  had  a value,  or  exchangeable  power  three  or  four  times 
as  great  as  at  the  present,  when  it  is  known  to  possess  a great  many  im- 
portant utilities. 

Having  thus  defined  the  term  value,  we  proceed  to  show  in  what  man- 
ner it  originates,  or  what  it  is  that  gives  this  value  or  exchangeability  to 
an  article. 

Value  arises  from  the  union  of  two  conditions  upon  any  article,  or  com- 
modity ; first,  it  must  have  cost  labor,  and  secondly,  it  must  be  an  object 
of  desire.  Without  these  two  considerations,  no  object  will  have  value; 
with  these,  any  object  will  have  it,  whatever  its  character  may  be.  If  an 
article  can  be  had  without  labor,  however  useful  and  desirable,  like  atmos- 
pheric air,  water,  etc.,  no  one  will  give  that  which  costs  labor  for  it;  of 
course  it  will  have  no  exchangeable  power  or  value.  On  the  other  hand, 
an  object  for  which  no  one  has  a desire,  will  not  have  any  value,  how- 
muchsoever  it  may  have  cost  to  produce  it. 

No  student  of  political  economy  should  proceed  in  the  science,  until,  by 
examination  and  refiection,  he  has  fully  settled  in  his  own  mind  the  true 
definition  of  value,  and  its  origin  and  source.  It  is  the  foundation  upon 
which  the  whole  superstructure  of  the  science  rests. 

Although  it  be,  as  we  have  stated,  that  any  article  to  have  value  must 
have  both  cost  labor  and  be  an  object  of  desire,  yet  it  is  obvious  that 
labor  is  the  essential  foundation  of  value,  and  therefore  it  becomes  neces- 
sary to  ascertain  the  precise  meaning  of  that  term. 

By  labor  is  meant  the  voluntary  eflforts  of  human  beings  to  produce 
objects  of  value.  We  say  voluntary,  because  no  one  will  perform  service 
voluntarily,  except  for  a compensation,  and  that  compensation  must  give 
value  to  everything  so  produced.  Nothing  else  is  labor.  The  involuntary 
and  unpaid  services  of  human  beings  are  to  be  placed  in  the  same  cate- 
gory with  the  labor  of  horses  and  cattle. 

With  this  definition,  it  is  obvious  that  the  value  of  every  article,  other 
things  being  equal,  will  be  in  proportion  to  the  labor  required  to  produce  it. 

This  may  not,  at  first  view,  be  in  accordance  with  well  known  facta. 
Fur  example,  a diamond,  which  may  have  a value  equal  to  20,000  day’s 
work,  may  have  been  obtained  without  any  appreciable  labor ; but  this 
was  an  accident.  The  same  man  who  by  chance  fell  upon  this  rare  gem, 
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might  bunt  during  his  whole  life  afterward,  without  finding  one  of  a tenth 
part  of  the  value.  Anything  obtained  by  rare  chance,  or  accident,  does 
not  come  under  the  laws  of  wealth.  Such  things  are  found,  rather  than 
produced.  ♦ 

Again,  objects  of  mere  curiosity  frequently  have  a value  a thousand  fold 
greater  than  the  labor  originally  required  to  produce  them.  We  are  told 
that  an  antique  volume  of  the  Decameron,  believed  to  be  the  only  one  in 
eiistence,  sold  for  $20,000 ; while  the  labor  it  cost  was  not  probably  equal 
to  five  dollars.  This  is  no  exception  to  the  rule,  since  all  the  labor  of  the 
world  could  not  produce  another  original  copy. 

A chair  from  the  May  Flower  would  doubtless  sell  for  the  price  of  some 
dozens  of  a modern  article,  costing  much  more  labor;  yet  this  does  not 
go  to  disprove  the  position  that  labor  is  the  foundation  of  value. 

It  may  be  thought  that  gold  and  silver  should  be  placed  in  the  same 
list  with  gems  and  curiosities,  but  such  is  not  the  fact.  The  precious 
metals,  although  sometimes  obtained  by  mere  chance,  are,  on  the  whole, 
re^larly  produced  by  labor,  and  their  value  is  determined  like  that  of  all 
other  commodities,  by  the  average  amount  of  labor  required  to  produca 
them. 

Again,  it  may  be  supposed  that  articles  protected  by  an  accidental  or 
designed  monopoly,  are  an  exception  to  the  law  of  values.  Far  from  it, 
since  monopolv  contravenes  all  the  natural  laws  of  production.  When 
established  by  legal  authority,  its  design  is  to  exempt  the  favored  article 
from  the  operation  of  the  natural  laws  of  trade,  as  in  the  case  of  patents, 
copy* rights,  etc.,  etc.  Under  the  influence  of  these,  the  more  specific  bear^ 
ings  of  which  we  shall  consider  hereafter,  commodities  often  exchange  for 
several  times  their  labor  value. 

While  it  is  strictly  true  that  labor  is  the  foundation  of  all  value,  it  is 
necessary  to  explain  that  it  enters  into  the  production  of  value  in  two 
forms,  viz. : first,  as  the  labor  of  the  present,  and  secondly,  as  the  accu- 
mulated or  consolidated  labor  of  the  past.  For  the  sake  of  convenience, 
we  denominate  the  first  lahor^  and  the  second  capital ; but  in  their  nature 
they  are  identical.  Each  performs  an  important  part,  and  both  are  ever 
inseparably  connected  in  the  production  of  wealth. 

But  since  these  two  forms  of  labor  are  often  owned  by  diflferent  indi- 
viduals, one  being  the  possessor  of  the  power  of  present  labor,  while  an- 
other is  the  owner  of  the  accumulated  labor  of  the  past,  it  necessarily 
comes  to  pass,  that  although  both  are  thus  united  in  production,  and  co- 
partners in  almost  all  the  business  of  mankind,  they  are  necessarily  com- 
TOtitors.  Each  must  have  a share  of  the  whole  amount  of  values  created. 
What  one  gets,  the  other  cannot  have,  therefore  the  competition  must 
exist  as  long  as  production  is  carried  on. 

These  form  the  two  great  competing,  but  not  antagonistic,  interests  of 
modern  civilization.  We  say  not  antagonistic,  since  capital  is  as  much  in 
need  of  the  aid  of  labor,  as  labor  is  that  of  capital. 

From  the  foregoing  definitions,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  services  of  horses, 
cattle,  and  machinery,  in  producing  values,  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  labor, 
but  as  the  use  or  employment  of  capital.  These  cost  a given  amount  of 
previous  labor,  are  maintained  at  a given  expense,  and  produce  a given 
amount  of  value,  as  a compensation  for  the  use  of  so  much  capital.  Slaves 
are  to  be  placed  in  the  same  category.  As  held  and  used  they  are  capital, 
and  as  such  only  do  they  confer  value. 
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We  have  said  that  capital  is  the  accumulated  or  cousolidated  labor  of 
the  past,  but  so  is  all  wealth  ; what,  then,  is  the  distiuction  ? 

Capital  is  that  part  of  wealth  which  is  actually  employed  in  reproduc- 
tion. The  simplest  form  of  capital  is  that  of  an  ax,  or  a spade.  All 
tools,  implements,  machines,  the  land  and  cattle  of  the  farmer,  the  ships, 
warehouses,  and  stock  in  trade  of  the  merchant,  the  factory  and  raw  ma- 
terial of  the  manufacturer,  together  with  the  money  he  employs  in  paying 
for  his  labor,  etc. ; every  kind  of  property,  in  short,  which  is  so  employed 
or  used  that  it  aids  directly  in  the  production  of  wealth,  must  be  classed 
as  capital. 

Having  now  defined  the  principle  terms  of  the  science,  we  are  prepared 
to  consider  the  several  divisions  of  the  subject  These  are  three,  viz. : — 
1st  The  Production.  2d.  The  Distribution ; and  8d.,  The  Consumption 
of  Wealth.  And  first — 


OP  PRODUCTION. 


If  labor  in  some  form  produces  all  wealth,  we  are  led  to  inquire  into 
the  circumstances  which  have  a tendency  to  increase  or  diminish  the  power 
of  this  great  agency. 

In  looking  abroad  on  universal  man,  we  find  that  labor  is  productive 
in  very  unequal  degrees,  in  difierent  communities. 

In  one,  for  example,  if  a man  wants  a chair,  he  goes  to  the  forest,  fells 
a tree,  cuts  it  into  proper  dimensions,  carries  it  to  his  workshop,  forms  its 
parts,  and  puts  them  together.  His  chair,  rude  and  imperfect  as  it  may 
be,  has  cost  him  the  Ia&)r  of  two  days.  In  another  community  we  find 
a chair  equally  serviceable,  and  far  more  elegant,  produced  by  the  labor  of 
half  a day.  From  what  arises  this  difference  ? On  examination,  we  shall 
find  in  the  latter  case,  one  man  was  employed  in  cutting  the  timber  in  the 
forest ; another  in  transporting  it  to  the  mill ; another,  with  proper  ma- 
chinery converting  it  into  lumber  of  suitable  length  and  thickness ; another, 
by  the  aid  of  a lathe  forming  the  legs,  and  another  the  bottom  of  the 
chair ; another,  putting  the  parts  together ; and  still  another  in  painting 
and  varnishing  it.  A great  number  of  chairs  are  made  by  the  combined 
efforts  of  all  these  individuals,  so  that  the  average  value  of  each  chair  it 
only  equal  to  the  labor  of  one  man  for  half  a day. 

All  mis  is  accomplished  by  a — 


DIVISION  OF  LABOR. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  important  principles  in  the  science  of  produc- 
tion. It  has  already  greatly  increased  the  effectiveness  of  labor,  and  as 
the  principle  is  one  that  may  be  greatly  extended  in  its  application,  we 
have  reason  to  suppose,  judging  from  the  past,  that  it  will,  sooner  or  later, 
be  as  universal  as  the  nature  of  things  will  admit.  It  deserves,  therefore, 
a detailed  examination : — 

1.  The  extent  to  which  it  is  already  carried  may  be  illustrated  by  taking 
the  case  of  the  boot  manufacture. 

In  that  business  one  person  cuts  the  fronts ; one  crimps ; one  cuts  in 
one  cuts  the  backs ; one  cuts  linings ; one  pastes  togetopr ; one  strips  out 
the  sole-leather ; one  cuts  the  soles ; one  cuts  and  makes  the  heels ; one 
stitches  the  backs;  one  sides  up;  one  binds;  one  bottoms;  one  buffs 
one  trees ; one  packs,  marks,  etc. 

Here  are  sixteen  different  hands  employed  in  producing  a single  boot. 
In  some  cases,  even  a greater  number  are  employed. 
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How  that  which  is  true  of  this,  is  equally  true  of  all  wholesale  manu- 
facturing. All  such  is  considered  only  a division  of  labor.  This  being 
the  case,  it  becomes  us  to  inquire  into  the  particular  advantages  and  dis- 
advantages incident  to  it. 

▲DVANTAQRS  OF  DIVISION  OF  LABOR. 

1.  It  gives  improved  dexterity.  The  man  who  is  employed  constantly 
in  a single  operation,  acquires  a dexterity  and  aptitude  Unknown  to  him 
who  is  frequently  changing  from  one  operation  to  another.  This  is  so  ob- 
vious as  to  need  no  proof ; yet  ocular  evidence  of  the  fact,  as  exhibited 
in  workshops,  gives  a greater  impression  of  its  importance  than  any  state- 
ment can  make. 

2.  It  saves  time.  When  a workman  is  obliged  to  change  from  one  place 
to  another,  or  when  he  changes  from  one  operation  to  another,  it  requires 
time  to  adjust  himself  to  his  new  position.  If  these  changes  are  frequent, 
as  they  must  be,  where  one  person  manufactures  an  entire  article,  a great 
waste  of  time  must  be  the  inevitable  result 

3.  Facilitates  the  invention  of  tools  and  implements.  When  a work- 
man is  confined  to  a single  operation,  it  is  quite  remarkable  how  soon  his 
mind  suggests  improvements  in  the  particular  tool  with  which  he  works. 
Directed  constantly  to  a single  point,  his  mind  soon  discovers  the  best  pos- 
sible contrivance  for  effecting  his  particular  object  Hence  we  always  find 
that  division  of  labor  gives  rise  to  discovery  of  new  and  improved  imple- 
ments and  machinery. 

This  may  be  seen  in  the  case  of  the  shoemaker.  In  olden  times,  he 
needed  little  more  than  his  cutting-knife,  lap-stone,  awl,  and  hammer.  His 
whole  “ kit”  was  comprised  in  half  a dozen  articles ; now  they  amount  to 
half  a hundred,  some  of  them  costly,  and  powerful  machines. 

4.  Secures  better  adaptation  of  physical  and  mental  labor.  This  is  a 
consideration  of  great  magnitude. 

In  printing,  for  example,  by  division,  a great  part  of  the  labor  is  per- 
formed by  females  and  persons  of  little  physical  strength,  who  could  not 
be  employed  at  all  if  they  were  obliged  to  perform  all  the  operations  con- 
nected with  that  business. 

The  same  is  true  of  the  manufacture  of  cotton  and  woolen  goods,  shoes, 
clothing,  &c.  In  all  these  branches  of  industry  and  many  others,  women, 
and  even  children  of  tender  age,  can  execute  certain  parts  of  the  work  to 
great  advantage.  By  this  arrangement  whole  families  are  employed  in 
production  who  would  otherwise  be  obliged  to  rely  for  support  on  the 
labors  of  the  father. 

It  is  not  physical  power  alone  that,  by  this  process,  is  made  more 
effective.  Tne  same  principle  is  equally  applicable  to  mental  or  intel- 
lectual power.  Some  operations  in  the  mechanic  arts  require  intelligence 
and  ingenuity  of  a high  order,  but  very  little  muscular  strength.  Others, 
again,  require  great  strength  of  muscle,  but  little  effort  or  action  of  the 
mind.  Now,  by  this  arrangement,  the  feeble,  having  mind,  and  the  stupid, 
having  strength,  are  both  made  equally  efficient,  and  a work  is  accom- 
plished that  could  otherwise  be  done  by  neither. 

In  estimating  the  productive  power  of  any  community,  we  must  take 
this  fact  into  account.  Where  no  division  of  labor  takes  place,  production 
must  be  comparatively  small,  however  industrious  the  laboring  population 
may  be.  It  is  when  many  work,  or  rather  when  all  work,  as  they  can 
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only  do  to  the  best  effect  where  the  division  of  labor  is  introduced,  that 
the  greatest  increase  of  wealth  will  take  place. 

5.  Increases  the  power  of  capital  in  production. 

Division  of  labor  tends  to  concentrate  manufactures  into  large  estab- 
lishments, and  these  have  greatly  the  advantage  over  smaller  ones.  Sup- 
pose seven  men  are  engaged  in  making  hats,  having  each  a separate 
building,  with  all  the  necessary  tools  and  apparatus,  and  $1,000  in  capi- 
tal ; or  one  man  engaged  in  the  business,  employing  several  persons,  one 
establishment,  and  having  $7,000  in  capital. 

The  small  manufacturers  must  purchase  on  a small  scale.  A few  hun- 
dred dollars’  worth  at  a time  would  be  all  they  would  wish  and  all  they 
could  use  to  advantage.  The  large  dealer  would,  of  course,  purchase 
largely.  He  would  be  known  in  the  market  as  an  extensive  dealer.  He 
could  purchase  all  his  stock  in  packages  or  large  quantities,  and  of  course 
buy  cheaper. 

His  operations  being  so  much  larger,  he  could  afford  to  go  oftener  to 
market,  and  thus  keep  himself  better  informed  in  regard  to  whatever  he 
wished  to  sell  or  purchase. 

These  circumstances  would  give  him  such  advantages  over  the  small 
dealer  as  in  the  end  to  put  a stop  to  the  business  of  the  latter.  This 
operation  is  a common  one,  exemplified  in  a thousand  instances  at  the 
present  day.  It  is  a necessarp^  consequence  of  division  of  labor.  It  seems 
to  be  a law  that  as  you  divide  labor,  you  concentrate  capital,  and  that 
while  division  increases  the  power  of  labor,  concentration  increases  that 
of  capital. 

But  here  it  may  be  remarked,  that  this  is  a point  beyond  which  neither 
the  division  of  labor  nor  the  concentration  of  capital  can  be  profitably 
carried.  When  each  operation  in  the  manufacture  of  an  article  has  been 
rendered  as  simple  and  as  completely  a unit  as  human  ingenuity  can  de- 
vise, the  principle  of  division  can  be  carried  no  further ; and  when  the 
concentration  of  capital  has  become  so  great  that  interested  personal 
supervision  cannot  brought  to  bear  with  sufficient  intensity  upon  each 
and  every  department  of  the  business,  to  insure  efficiency  and  fidelity  on 
the  part  of  employees,  that  moment  the  power  of  concentration  is  neutral- 
ized, or  perhaps  worse  than  lost 

It  is  an  important  fact  to  be  considered  in  this  connection,  that  there  is 
one  branch  of  human  industry,  and  that  by  far  the  largest,  into  w’hich — 
so  far  as  can  now  be  seen — neither  the  division  of  labor  nor  the  concen- 
tration of  capital  can  ever  be  extensively  carried.  We  refer  to  agriculture, 
That  labor  cannot  be  so  greatly  divided  in  agriculture,  is  obvious  from  the 
fact  that  it  is  performed,  not  in  a single  room  or  place,  but  mostly  abroad 
and  over  a considerable  territory,  and  also  that  the  business  consists  of  a 
successive  series  of  operations  to  be  performed  at  different  seasons  of  the 
year.  No  man  can  plow,  plant,  mow,  or  thresh  continuously.  These 
may  all  be  done  by  the  same  man,  and  must  be,  if  he  is  constantly  em- 
ployed in  farming  operations,  but  it  must  be  by  alternate  change  from  one 
to  another.  Nor,  again,  can  there  be,  so  far  as  is  now  known,  so  extensive 
use  of  machinery,  or  water  or  steam  power,  as  in  manufactures. 

Nor  can  there  advantageously  bo  so  great  a concentration  of  capital. 
From  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  in  countries  where  all  trades  are  free, 
and  no  monopoly  or  special  advantage  allowed  to  any,  where  land  is 
abundant  and  accessible,  it  will  always  doubtless  be  true  that  agriculture 
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wtll  be  in  the  hande  of  the  milHoo,  as  oultiyators  and  owners  of  the  soil, 
and  that 

••  He  that  the  plow  would  thrive, 

Most  either  bola  himself  or  drive.** 

6.  Shortens  apprenticeship. 

When  a workman  at  any  trade  was  required  to  understand  and  perform 
every  part  of  it,  a seven  years’  apprenticeship  was  deemed  necessary ; but 
if,  by  division  of  labor,  he  be  required  to  perform  only  one-seventh  of  the 
operation,  it  is  clear  that  he  need  spend  but  one-seventh  as  much  time  in 
learning  his  trade.  And  such  is  the  fact,  practically.  The  saving  thus 
effected  is  an  item  of  no  small  account,  when  we  are  considering  the  ad- 
vantages of  division  of  labor. 

To  illustrate  this  we  will  take  the  case  of  the  hatter.  Under  the  primi- 
tive system,  one  person  only  was  employed  in  making  a hat;  under  the 
present  system,  we  will  suppose  that  seven  are  employed — the  result  will 
be  as  follows ; — 


Seven  men  serve  each  an  apprenticeship  of  7 years  in  learning  to 

make  one  entire  bat 7x7  — 49  years 

Under  the  modem  system,  7 men  serve  each  one  year  in  learning 

to  make  one-seventh  part  of  a hat 7x1**^  7 years 


Saving  of  time  in  apprenticeship 42  years 


Now,  in  both  cases  we  have  seven  good  hatters;  the  last  seven  men 
will  make  as  many  hats  and  as  well  as  the  first,  and  the  forty-two  years  of 
time  is  saved. 

It  will  not,  however,  be  certainly  true  that  each  man  would,  of  neces- 
sity, serve  just  one  year.  One  of  the  operations  might  be  so  simple  that 
sufficient  knowledge  and  skill  might  be  gained  in  a month  as  well  as  in  a 
year,  while  another  might  require  twenty-four  months;  but  in  the  aggre- 
gate, the  whole  time  required  by  the  seven  persons  would  be  rather  less 
than  more  than  we  have  estimated. 

To  get  a more  impressive  view  of  the  importance  of  this  fact  in  politi- 
cal economy,  let  us  take,  for  example,  the  State  of  Massachusetts  and  its 
principal  branch  of  manuracture,  viz.,  that  of  boots  and  shoes : — By  the 
State  census  of  1855,  it  is  ascertained  that  74,326  persons  were  in  the 
boot  and  shoe  business. 

We  will  suppose  that  two-thirds  of  this  number  were  skilled  workmen, 
or  those  who  must  have  expended  five  years,  at  least,  in  order  to  learn 
how  to  make  an  entire  boot  or  shoe.  This  is  a reasonable  estimate.  It 
would  then  stand  thus : — 50,000  multiplied  by  5 equal  250,000  years  of 
apprenticeship  in  learning  the  whole  trade,  if  each  had  qualified  himself 
in  every  part  as  necessary,  where  no  division  of  labor  takes  place. 

As  now  actually  practiced,  not  more  than  one  year  is  required  to  learn 
the  trade,  and  the  result  is  50,000  multiplied  by  1 equal  50,000  years’ 
time  occupied  in  apprenticeship.  If  we  deduct  this  latter  sum  from  the  first, 
we  have  250,000  less  50,000  equal  200,000  years  of  time  saveil  in  the 
mechanical  education  of  one  generation  of  boot  and  shoe  makers  in  the 
single  State  of  Massachusetts ; and  as  a generation  of  workmen  in  that 
branch  of  business  is  known  not  to  exceed  22  years,  (from  the  age  of  21,) 
it  follows  that  this  saving  of  200,000  years  of  labor  is  repeated  every  22 
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years.  If  the  value  of  each  young  laborer  be  placed  at  $100,  it  will  be 
200,000  multiplied  by  100  equal  8:^0,000,000. 

This,  taken  as  whole,  is  doubtless  much  within  the  amount  actually 
saved  by  the  operation  of  the  principle  under  consideration,  as  applied 
to  Massachusetts  and  one  branch  of  its  industry.  How  great  then  must 
bo  the  aggregate,  if  we  include  the  whole  manufactures  of  the  United 
States! 


Irt  II.— AMEBICiSS  AND  AMEBICAN  TBADE  AT  CONSTANTINOPLE. 

Previous  to  1830  it  had  been,  for  several  years,  a desideratum  with 
the  government  of  the  United  States  to  establish  treaty  relations  with  the 
Sublime  Porte.  It  supposed  that  a treaty  of  friendship  and  navigation 
would  throw  open  the  Black  Sea  to  American  trade,  and  that  this  would 
immediately  increase  and  extend  itself  there.  It  is  more  than  probable 
that  it  entertained  a very  vague  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  commerce  of 
that  sea,  of  the  products  of  its  ports,  and  of  the  demands  existing  in  them 
for  objects  of  the  produce  or  manufacture  of  the  United  States.  At  that 
time  the  trade  of  Great  Britain  with  the  ports  of  the  Black  Sea  was  very 
inconsiderable;  yet  the  anxiety  shown  by  the  government  of  the  United 
States  to  be  enabled  to  take  a part  in  it,  evidently  excited  its  attention 
and  its  jealousy.  From  the  nature  of  the  government  of  the  United 
States,  secrecy  can  scarcely  be  expected,  if  indeed  ever  desirable,  and  this 
■ was  not  carried  out  with  much  success  in  the  measures  adopted  by  it  to 
present  its  plans  of  negotiating  a treaty  with  the  Sultan  of  Constantinople. 
The  correspondence  of  the  earlier  agents  sent  from  Washington  show 
that  their  operations  were  well  known,  watched,  and  opposed  by  the 
British  Embassy.  Notwithstanding  all  this,  the  Commissioners  sent  from 
the  United  States  succeeded  in  passing  the  present  treaty  with  the  Ottoman 
Porte  in  May,  1830. 

It  was  believed  that  a commerce  would  soon  grow  up  between  the  Uni- 
ted States  and  Odessa,  in  Russia,  and  consequently  a consulate  was  at  once 
established  there.  From  this  circumstance,  it  would  seem  that  nothing 
was  expected  from  the  Sea  of  Azof  or  any  of  the  Turkish  ports  on  the 
southern  shores  of  the  Black  Sea.  An  increase  of  commercial  relations 
with  Russia  were  then  more  in  contemplation  than  with  any  part  of  the 
Turkish  empire.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  Russian  government  was 
desirous  that  such  a trade  should  grow  up  between  Odessa  and  the  United 
States,  for  the  correspondence  alluded  to  shows  that  the  Russian  Embassy 
at  Constantinople  aided  in  opposing  the  unfriendly  influence  of  the  British 
ambassador,  and  in  securing  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  of  May,  1 830, 
by  the  Sultan’s  ministers. 

The  immense  commerce  of  Asia  Minor  and  Messopotamia  would  war- 
rant the  appointment  of  a consul  at  Trebizond  and  a vice-consul  at  Sinope 
or  Samsoun — better  at  the  latter  place.  Both  should  be  salaried,  the 
former  with  82,000  and  the  latter  81,000  per  annum.  If  possible,  both 
should  be  intelligent  men,  conversant  with  trade,  and  acquainted  with  the 
commercial  houses  of  New  York  and  Boston. 

During  the  years  1830,  1831,  and  1832,  several  American  ships  visited 
Constantinople,  and  some  went  to  Odessa  for  cargoes.  One  conveyed  to 
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the  United  States  a quantity  of  barley  as  a part  or  tbe  whole  of  her  oarga 
Hides  and  wool  were  also  shipped  at  Odessa  for  New  York  and  Boston. 
Soon  after  this,  the  trade  again  diminished,  and  never  rose  to  beyond 
three  or  four  American  ships  per  annum,  at  Constantinople.  Indeed,  two 
vessels  may  be  mentioned  as  the  average  of  the  trade  carried  on  with  this 
city.  It  became  a by  •word  there,  that  rum  and  missionaries  ’’  formed 
the  principal  objects  of  the  American  commerce. 

The  chief  obstacle  to  an  increase  of  this  trade  was  the  absence  of  com- 
modities out  of  which  to  form  return  cargoes.  American  vessels  could 
import  to  Constantinople  a part  of  the  colonials  ” required  for  consump- 
tion there,  in  the  country  markets,  through  tbe  ports  on  the  southern 
coast  of  the  Black  Sea,  and  for  Georgia  and  Persia ; but  Turkey  produced 
nothing  desired  in  such  quantities  in  the  United  States  as  to  enable  these 
vessels  to  make  up  full  cargoes  on  their  homeward  voyage.  Wool,  box- 
wood, and  drugs  had  to  constitute  the  principal  part  of  their  cargoes,  and 
even  these  were  shipped  at  Smyrna  in  the  place  of  Constantinople,  where, 
at  tbe  proper  season,  fruits—  such  as  figs  and  raisins,  with  some  almonds 
and  walnuts — were  jirocured  for  importation  to  the  United  States. 

When  the  treaty  of  1830  was  made,  one  American  firm,  Churchill, 
Bunker  <fe  Co.,  existed  in  Constantinople.  Mr.  Bunker  was  from  New 
York,  and  his  associate  was  an  Englishman.  It  was  dissolved  in  1832, 
and  h nee  then,  up  to  the  present  date,  no  other  American  (native)  firm 
has  been  established  in  Constantinople.  Within  the  last  five  or  six  years 
some  natives  of  tlie  Ottoman  capital  have  visited  the  United  States,  and 
made  themselves  acquainted  with  the  trade  to  be  carried  on  between  the 
two  countries.  A few  foreign  houses  established  at  Constantinople  have 
also  opened  some  inconsiderable  trade  with  New  York  and  Philadelphia 
in  drugs,  oil  of  roses,  geranium,  and  jasmin.  Rum,  brandy,  sugar,  clocks, 
stones,  scales.  India-rubber  goods,  paints,  and  a few  other  unimportant 
articles  of  American  ingenuity,  have  been  imported  into  Constantinople. 
The  chief  returns  have  been  the  wools,  &c.,  already  mentioned. 

It  may  be  stated  that  since  1830  the  commerce  of  Great  Britain  has, 
in  the  meantime,  gone  on  increasing,  both  with  Constantinople  and  the 
ports  of  the  northern  and  southern  coasts  of  tbe  Black  Sea.  Almost  the 
entire  part  of  the  cotton  manufactures  consumed  in  Constantinople,  in 
Asia  Minor,  and  in  Persia,  are  imported  from  England,  mostly  in  English 
vessels.  Each  Turkish  port  of  the  Black  Sea  has  been  provided  with  an 
English  consul  or  a vice-consul,  salaried,  and  allowed  to  trade.  Whilst 
numerous  British  vessels  brought  out  cargoes  to  Constantinople,  a great 
number  came  in  ballast,  and  proceeded  direct  to  Taganrock,  Odessa,  and 
the  Danube,  for  cargoes  of  grain.  Thus,  either  through  a wise  assistance 
firom  the  British  government,  or  as  a natural  result  of  commercial  enter- 
prise, the  apprehensions  entertained  by  the  British  government  of  Ameri- 
can rivalry,  have  not  only  been  disappointed,  but  the  trade  of  its  merchants 
has  increased  from  eight  or  ten  ships  per  annum  to  some  500  or  600  in 
number. 

Tbe  war  which  has  just  terminated,  occasioned  a sudden  and  unexpec- 
ted increase  not  only  in  the  number  of  American  vessels,  but  also  of 
American  commerce  at  Constantinople.  During  the  past  year  some  00 
American  ships  visited  the  Bosphorus,  whose  tonnage  amounted  to  about 
60,000  tons.  During  the  first  quarter  of  the  present  year  about  70  more 
vessels  have  visited  Constantinople.  Many  of  these  vessels  have  been  em- 
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ployed  as  transports  for  the  British,  French,  Sardinian,  and  Turtish 
armies.  Several  of  the  finest  clippers  of  the  American  mercantile  marine 
have  thus  been  employed  and  are  still  in  the  employ  of  the  allies.  In  the 
beauty  of  their  hulls,  the  tallness  of  their  masts,  the  neatness  of  their 
rigging,  and  the  general  excellence  of  their  external  appearance  and  keep- 
ing, they  certainly  surpassed  all  others  in  the  Bosphorus,  of  any  nation 
or  flag. 

In  the  commencement  of  the  war,  the  British  government  chartered  a 
large  number  of  its  East  and  West  Indiamen,  all  qualified  to  hold  and 
convey  immense  cargoes,  when  towed  by  steamers;  but  when  the  latter 
were  not  available,  they  proved  too  heavy  and  dull  of  movement  for  mili- 
tary purposes.  The  French,  on  the  other  hand,  commenced  the  war  with 
an  incredible  number  of  petty  brigs,  seldom  over  200  tons  burden,  slow 
of  motion,  and  so  incapacious  as  to  contain  but  few  men  and  fewer  stores. 
Since  then  all  of  these  have  been  discarded  for  the  swift-sailing  American 
clippers. 

The  following  table  will  serve  to  show  the  nature  as  well  as  the  amount 
of  the  American  commerce  with  Constantinople  in  1856 : — 


IMPORTS. 

EXPORTS. 

Jloor  

. . $26,000 

Wool  - . 

$21,897 

Pork 

..  20,700 

1,769 

Rum 

. . 462,864 

Rags 

2i669 

Domestics 

. . 27.«66 

Walnuts 

640 

Rosin 

. . S.807 

Boxwood  ... 

2,869 

Tobacco 

. . 80,226 

Canary  and  hemp  seed. . . • 

1,628 

Logwood  

. . 6.880 

Broken  glass 

624 

Rice 

..  18.838 

Scammony 

869 

Coffee 

4.726 

Oum  dryacinth 

869 

Various  provi  ions 

. . 68,047 

Yellow  berries 

227 

Sugar 

17,644 

Otto  of  roses 

6,889 

Maoufactures 

..  1,834 

Extract  of  geranium. ..... 

289 

Brandy 

..  2,164 

Cigars  

..  1,807 

Crackers 

..  680 

Batting 

..  76 

Sundry  ootiooB 

6,000 

$912,092 

139,106 

There  might  be  an  addition  of  some  8100,000  to  the  Amerii-an  im- 
ports, and  from  $20,0u0  to  $**10,000  in  the  Turkish  exports ; for  though 
the  items  have  been  collected  as  correctly  as  possible,  it  is  believed  that 
some  of  the  smaller  commercial  houses  of  Constantinople  have  had  rela- 
tions with  the  Un  ted  States,  not  included  in  the  above  list.  Since  the 
commencement  of  the  present  year  (1856)  several  entire  cargoes  of  Amer- 
ican flour  have  been  imported  into  Constantinople ; large  quantities  of 
rum  have  accompanied  them,  and  these  two  articles  of  commerce  are  now 
almost  as  cheap  there  as  in  New  York  and  Boston. 

Among  the  objects  of  American  industry  imported  into  Constantinople 
during  Uie  past  year,  were  two  cargoes  of  Windham  Lake  ice.  These,  un- 
fortunately, arrived  too  late  in  the  season  to  prove  valuable  speculations. 
Had  they  reached  the  Bosphorus  by  the  commencement  of  June,  there  is 
no  doubt  but  that  they  would  have  given  handsome  profits.  Indeed,  it  is 
quite  certain  that  both  would  have  then  been  purchased  for  the  British 
troops  and  hospitals.  Two  other  cargoes  of  American  ice  also  reached 
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ConstaDtinople  via  England — ^perhaps  ordered  by  the  British  government. 
One  of  the  two  former  cargoes  proceeded  to  Kamaish  and  Balaclava, 
where  it  is  believed  it  sold  to  advantage.  The  owner  had  the  sagacity  to 
accompany  it  with  some  bottled  punch  and  other  drinkables,  which,  no 
doubt,  proved  equally  acceptable  to  the  consumers  of  the  ice.  The  other 
cargo  found  an  uncertain  sale  at  Constantinople,  and  it  is  supposed  scarcely 
paid  its  expenses. 

As  this  was  the  first  ice  imported  at  Constantinople,  the  Sultan,  in  the 
generous  manner  in  which  he  encourages  all  commercial  relations  ^tween 
the  United  States  and  his  empire,  presented  the  importer  with  a valuable 
jeweled  ring,  as  a testimonial  of  bis  satisfaction. 

During  the  year  1855,  three  or  four  American  vessels  were  sold  at 
Constantinople,  on  very  satisfactory  terms  to  the  owners,  and  were  pur- 
chased with  a view  to  engaging  them  as  transports.  The  American 
steamers,  the  William  Penn,  Star  of  the  South,  and  General  Knox,  have 
been  employed  as  transports  in  a private  character  in  the  Black  Sea,  and 
it  is  believed  have  done  a good  business. 

It  is  supposed  in  the  United  States  that  the  Black  Sea  is  peculiarly  dan- 
gerous in  the  fall  and  winter  seasons.  This  impression  has  gained  strength 
since  the  disastrous  storm  of  November,  1854,  when  so  many  fine  vessels 
were  wrecked  on  the  coast  of  the  Crimea.  This  supposition  is  certainly  an 
erroneous  one.  The  navigation  of  the  Black  Sea  is  not  to  be  compared 
to  that  of  the  British  Channel  or  the  coast  of  Nortli  America,  at  those 
seasons.  This  assertion  is  founded  upon  an  experience  of  more  than 
twenty  years  and  on  the  reports  of  masters  of  vessels,  both  steamers  and 
sailing,  who  have  navigated  it  the  whole  year  round.  That  it  has  severe 
storms,  is  certain,  and  that  during  these,  ships  are  wrecked,  is  equally  so; 
but  the  violence  of  the  former  and  the  number  of  the  latter  will  bear  com- 

E arisen  with  those  of  any  other  seas  or  coasts.  The  disasters  of  Novem- 
er,  1 854,  were  wholly  due  to  the  circumstance  that  the  storm,  coming 
op  suddenly  from  the  southwest,  found  a large  number  of  steamers  and 
other  vessels  at  anchor  under  the  high  blufis  of  Balaclava,  unprepared,  if 
not  indeed  even  ignorantly  heedless,  of  their  position,  until  it  became  too 
late  to  withdraw  from  it,  and  consequently  they  were  dashed  to  pieces 
upon  the  rocky  shore.  Those  other  ships  which  got  up  steam,  or  got 
under  way  in  time  to  clear  the  coast,  escaped  without  much  difficulty, 
and  other  vessels  which  happened  to  be  at  sea,  running  before  the  wind, 
were  not  in  the  least  sufferers  from  the  storm. 

No  gales  in  the  Black  Sea  last  longer  than  twenty-four  hours,  and  their 
violence  is  not  to  be  compared  to  that  of  the  severe  storms  which  occur 
along  the  American  coast  at  all  seasons.  During  the  summer,  from  May 
to  November,  the  Black  Sea  is  as  stormless  as  a lake,  and  as  easy  and 
pleasant  of  navigation.  It  has  not  one  island  to  alarm  the  seaman ; no 
shoals,  nor  any  hidden  rocks.  It  has  also  this  peculiarity,  that  when  ves- 
sels find  themselves  upon  its  southern  shores,  with  a severe  northerly 
storm,  the  great  elevations  of  its  mountains  cause  a lull  near  shore,  so 
that  within  ten  miles  or  less  the  wind  is  scarcely  felt  The  entrance  to 
the  Bosphorus  during  snow  storms  is  difficult,  and  vessels  are  required  to 
lay  to,  until  the  passage  can  be  clearly  distinguished.  There  is  an  inden- 
ture on  the  coast  to  the  northward  of  the  Bosphorus,  known  as  the  “ false 
entrance,”  which  is  not  unfrequently  mistaken  for  the  true  one  during 
thick  weather. 
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English,  Austrian,  and  Turkish  steamers  navigate  the  Black  Sea  at  all 
seasons,  from  the  Bosphorus  to  the  Circassian  coast,  without  the  loss  of 
one  ever  occurring.  If  the  navigation  of  the  Black  Sea,  its  winds  and 
currents,  were  more  studied,  but  few  accidents  would  ever  occur  in  it 

Out  of  the  comparatively  large  number  of  American  vessels  which  have 
visited  the  Black  Sea  during  the  past  two  years,  only  one  has  been  wrecked 
in  it.  This  was  the  ship  Cortez,  of  Bath,  Maine,  at  Kamaish,  and  has 
been  chiefly  ascribed  to  the  breaking  of  the  flues  of  her  anchors.  An- 
other vessel,  the  Lucinda  Sears,  of  New  York,  was  driven  ashore  in  the 
Bosphorus,  on  the  Scutari  point,  and  there  wrecked.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  fewer  American  than  any  other  vessels  have  sufiered  during  the  pe- 
riod referred  to. 

The  only  lighthouses  of  any  utility  existing  in  the  Black  Sea  are  those 
on  the  Bosphorus,  at  the  entrance  to  it  from  the  north.  There  is  one  on 
either  side,  with  stationary  lights,  visible  only,  however,  some  three  or 
four  miles  distant  In  thick  weather,  it  is  said,  these  cannot  be  distin- 
guished. All  merchant- vessels  pay  10  paras  per  ton  (less  than  one- third 
of  a cent)  on  their  tonnage  for  the  support  of  these  lighthouses.  The 
Turkish  government,  having  seen  the  necessity  of  erecting  others  at  differ- 
ent points,  has  made  the  same  known  in  the  following  memorandum,  ad- 
dress to  each  of  the  foreign  legations  at  Constantinople : — 

TRANSLATION  FROM  THB  ORIGINAL  IN  TURKIBH. 

Departmeni  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  Sublime  Porte.  No,  2. 

The  Sablime  Porte  is  at  all  times  animated  with  the  desire  to  extend  its  com- 
mercial relations  with  Europe,  and  it  feels  a profound  interest  in  facilitating  the 
navigation  of  its  waters. 

The  construction  of  lighthouses  on  the  coast  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  would  be 
a source  of  security  to  vessels,  and  though  some  are  already  kept  up  by  it  in  the 
mouths  of  the  two  straits  of  the  Bosphorus  and  Dardanelles,  and  in  some  of  tiie 
harbors  of  the  empire,  and  some  others  are  being  erected  elsewhere,  these  are  in- 
snfficient,  and  it  is  deemed  necessary,  from  experience,  to  adopt  a new  and  general 
mle  on  the  subject 

As  the  foreign  merchants  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  have  expressed  a desire  that 
this  should  be  done,  the  government  has  decided  to  erect  lighthouses  through  the 
whole  extent  of  the  empire,  consequently  wherever  navigation  shows  the  necessity 
for  lighthouses,  new  and  strong  ones  will  be  erected,  to  be  changed  and  improved 
as  may  be  required,  and  always  maintained  in  good  order  and  condition ; for 
which  purpose  an  especial  administration  will  be  appointed.  Though  it  will  not 
be  possible  to  erect  lighthouses  along  the  whole  of  the  coast  of  the  Ottoman  Em- 
pire at  once,  yet  the  passage  from  Tenedoe  to  the  exterior  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Bosphorus,  being  a great  general  thoroughfare  for  commerce— many  of  its  locali- 
ties offering  greater  dangers  than  any  other  parts  of  the  coasts,  on  which  account 
a commencement  will  be  made  of  it 

In  view  of  the  dangers  of  navigation  during  the  approaching  winter  season, 
lighthouses  are  being  now  put  up  in  this  passage,  ana  after  their  completion, 
other  parts  of  the  Ottoman  coast  will  have  similar  Ughthonses  placed  upon 
them. 

To  purchase  the  objects  necessary  for  the  above  purpose,  and  to  provide  for 
the  future  support  of  the  lighthouses,  an  arrangement  h^  been  entered  into  with 
a subject  of  the  French  government,  M.  Michael,  a captain  possessed  of  the  neces- 
sary knowledge  and  information  ; and  so  as  not  to  lose  time,  steps  have  already 
been  taken  to  carry  the  object  into  execution. 

The  purpose  proposed  will  naturally  occasion  a veiy  considerable  expense,  and 
the  pon^ase  of  the  lights  and  erection  of  the  houses  will  require  a large  amount 
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of  mooey.  For  various  reasons,  it  is  deemed  just  the  same  shoaM  be  indem- 
nified to  the  Ottoman  government ; and,  after  having  consulted  with  persons  of 
competent  information  on  the  subject,  a tariff  of  dues  to  ^ imposed  u^n  vessels 
passing  by  the  places  mentioned  in  the  first  part  of  this  note,  m bein^  those 
which  will  be  at  once  provided  with  lighthouses,  and  a copy  of  it  is  here  inclosed 
to  your  excellency. 

The  taxes  appointed  for  the  support  of  the  lightbonses  have  been  established 
on  a similar  footing  with  those  of  other  countries,  and  as  these  will  form  but  a 
small  part  of  the  expenses  which  the  Ottoman  government  has  taken  upon  itsdf 
to  effect  the  purpose  in  view,  it  is  hoped  that  this  measure  will  be  regi^ed  as  an 
evidence  of  toe  sentiments  of  justice  which  the  Sublime  Porte  entertains  for  the 
interest  it  takes  in  the  subject  of  navigation,  as  well  as  the  promotion  of  the  wd- 
&re  of  humanity  generally. 

I'he  Sublime  Porte,  likewise  entertaining  the  conviction  that  your  government 
and  the  merchants  of  your  country  engaged  in  the  commerce  of  the  Levant  will 
re^d  with  satisfaction  the  interest  which  the  Ottoman  government  has  taken  in 
this  matter,  takes  advantage  of  the  opportunity  which  this  communication  ofifers 
to  renew  its  assurances  of  high  respect  and  most  distinguished  consideration. 

Sefor  10,1m.  (October  29, 18SS.) 


TRANSLATION. 

1.  A tariff  of  the  dues  to  be  imposed  upon  all  vessels  passing  through  the  straits 
of  the  White  and  Black  seas,  (Bosphorus  and  Dardenelles,)  for  the  support  of  the 
stationary,  revolving,  colored,  and  reflecting  lights  to  be  established  on  the  straits 
aforesaid. 

2.  On  all  vessels  entering  the  straits  of  the  White  Sea,  (Dardanelles,!  and  anchor- 
ing in  the  port  of  the  capital,  fifty  piasters  in  the  specie  coinage  or  the  present 
Sdtan,  for  every  one  hundred  took 

3.  On  all  ves^  leaving  the  port  of  the  capital,  and  entering  without  leaving  the 
straits  of  the  Black  Sea,  (Bosphorus,)  or  anchor  at  any  of  its  wharfs,  fifty  pias- 
ters, in  the  same  currency,  on  every  one  hundred  tons.  In  case  of  their  leaving 
said  straits,  they  will  pay  fifty  piasters  of  said  currency. 

4.  On  all  vessels  leaving  the  port  of  the  capital,  and  without  lea^ng  the  straits  of 
the  White  Sea,  proceed  to  the  shores  of  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  or  enter  its  harbor, 
twenty-five  piasters  of  said  currency  on  every  one  hundred  tons. 

5.  On  all  vessels  leaving  the  aforementioned  shores  and  harbors  of  the  Sea  of 
Marmora,  and  coming  to  the  port  of  the  capital,  twenty-five  piasters  in  said 
currency. 

6.  On  all  vessels  leaving  the  port  of  Constantinople,  and  proceeding  direct  to 
the  White  Sea,  (Mediterranean,)  fifty  piasters  for  every  one  hundred  tons. 

7.  On  all  vessels  arriving  in  the  port  of  the  capital  from  the  Black  Sea,  fifty 
piasters  of  said  currency  per  one  hundred  tons. 

8.  On  all  vessels  passing  through  the  two  straits,  from  the  White  to  the  Black 
seas,  the  dues  collected  at  the  two  straits,  of  one  hundred  piasters,  may,  if  so  de- 
sired, be  paid  at  one  time,  and  in  the  same  way  those  arriving  from  the  Black,  on 
their  way  to  the  White  Sea,  this  rule  may  be  observed.  The  same  amount  of 
dues  will  be  levied  on  them  on  their  return. 

9.  Those  smaller  vessels,  of  one  hundred  or  less  tons,  will  pay  ten  paras  per  ton, 
at  each  port  they  mav  frequent  outside  of  the  straits,  and  mso  at  those  ports 
which  they  may  enter  between  them. 

10.  On  all  steamers  towing  vessels  from  the  port  of  the  capital  to  the  straits  of 
the  Black  Sea,  fifty  piasters  per  month  of  said  eurremey. 

11.  On  all  steamers  working  at  the  wharves  between  the  two  straits,  and  those 
carrying  passengers  within  the  straits  to  the  islands,  and  Cadi  Kieuy,  the  sum  of 
seventy-five  piasters  per  month,  of  said  currency. 

12.  The  manner  in  which  these  does  are  to  be  collected,  the  places  at  which  they 
will  be  collected,  and  the  form  of  the  receipt  which  will  be  given  on  their  pay- 
ment, will  be  made  known  when  these  regulations  shall  be  put  into  execution. 
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The  expenses  of  merchant  vessels  are  very  small  at  Constantinople.  On 
their  arrival,  they  are  not  visited  by  any  cnstom-house  fiinctionaiy,  nor, 
indeed,  by  any  other,  if  not  sometimes  by  one  from  the  “ Sanatary,”  or 
Health  Office,  who  directs  their  masters  to  send  a boat  to  it  for  pratique. 
In  most  cases  this  is  neglected,  and  the  masters  proceed  at  once  ashore  to 
his  consul,  or  consignees,  without  taking  the  trouble  to  conform  to  such 
a formality.  They  are  not  expected  to  enter  at  the  custom-house.  There 
is  one  custom-house  at  Galata,  and  another  in  Stamboul,  at  the  water's 
edge,  at  which  some  vessels  discharge  their  cargoes.  In  most  cases  their 
cargoes  are  discharged  in  large  boats,  called  mkones,  which  carry  the  goods 
to  the  custom-house  wharf.  As  this  latter  is  a small  one,  but  few  vessels 
can  approach  it  at  once ; and  to  do  so  in  turn,  would  occasion  them,  often- 
times, weeks  of  unnecessary  delay. 

Both  of  the  custom-houses  are  small,  and  neither  are  fire-proofl  Until 
recently,  they  were  not  responsible  for  goods  discharged  in  them ; the  loss 
of  goods  was,  consequently,  not  unfre(juent,  and  any  one  could  take  away 
merchandise  on  the  exhibition  of  invoices  with  marks  corresponding  with 
those  on  the  bales,  cases,  or  barrels.  To  remedy,  and  prevent  this  incon- 
venience, each  steam  company  had  to  maintain  an  employee  in  the  custom- 
house, to  receive  and  detain  objects  discharged  from  their  steamers.  These 
occupied  particular  parts  of  the  buildings,  surrounded  by  a barrier  of  pa- 
lings, and  the  enc'osure  kept  under  lock  and  key. 

This  has  been  recently  abated  by  a rule  made  by  the  Ottoman  govern- 
ment, and  communicated  to  each  legation,  that  the  custom-house  would 
only  be  responsible  for  goods  entered  upon  its  books,  and  placed  inside  of 
the  building;  and  that  all  goods  discharged  upon  its  wharf,  and  left  there 
more  than  forty-eight  hours,  would  be  thrown  out  upon  the  common  pas- 
sage-way, at  the  risk  of  the  owners. 

Unlike  the  usage  practiced  in  the  United  States  towards  merchants  es- 
tablished in  commerce,  the  Collector  of  Constantinople  does  not  allow 
cargoes  of  ships  to  be  discharged  upon  their  manifesto,  and  a percentage 
of  the  merchandise  for  examination.  He  requires  all  cargoes,  of  what- 
ever nature,  except  coal,  to  be  discharged  on  the  wharf  of  the  custom-house 
of  Galata  or  Stamboul,  either  directly  from  the  vessels,  or  from  the  large 
boats  before  alluded  to,  called  m&ones.  To  discharge  in  these  latter,  it 
is  necessary  to  procure  a permit  from  the  Collector.  Now  as  the  amount 
of  shipping  at  Constantinople  is  very  considerable,  and  there  are  only  two 
small  custom-house  wharves,  the  inconvenience  of  this  rule  will  readily  be 
conceived.  No  facilities  are  offered  to  commerce  by  the  custom-house 
authorities,  except  by  corruption,  in  which  case  a merchant  may  procure 
almost  any  arrangement  he  may  desire. 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  a register  of  a vessel’s  “ entry”  at  the  custom- 
house at  Constantinople,  though  there  is  a ‘^clearance.”  When  a vessel 
arrives,  her  master  must  find  her  consignee,  and  inform  him  of  his  readi- 
ness to  commence  discharging  his  cargo,  so  as  to  act  up  to  his  charter 
party.  If  it  contains  the  clause  that  the  cargo  shall  be  discharged  by 
him  at  the  custom-house,  he  may  be  compelled  to  wait  for  a month,  or 
six  weeks,  before  he  can  haul  alongside  its  little  wharf.  Or  if  it  stipulates 
that  the  cargo  shall  be  discharged  “under  the  tackles,”  the  consignee  will 
then  procure  a permit,  and  have  his  goods  conveyed  in  the  large  boats  to 
the  wharf.  During  the  war  which  has  just  been  brought  to  a cloae,  the 
goods  imported  from  the  United  States,  for  the  use  of  the  British  and 
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French  armiee,  have  been  discharged  at  certain  depots  within  the  arsenal, 
or  elsewhere,  without  any  instruction ; and,  1 believe,  in  all  cases  without 
the  payment  of  any  duties.  Indeed,  it  is  said  that  the  receipts  at  the 
custom-house  have  been  sensibly  diminished  bj  the  war,  instead  of  keeping 
pace  with  the  great  increase  which  it  created  in  the  commerce  of  this  port, 
by  the  fact  that  people  took  advantage  of  these  circumstances,  to  declare 
that  their  goods  were  in  some  manner  or  other  designed  for  the  army  or 
navy  of  the  allies. 

Never  has  the  Golden  Horn  been  so  constantly  filled  with  merchant 
vessels,  both  with  merchandise  and  as  transports,  as  since  the  commence- 
ment of  the  war.  It  is  believed  that  the  hold  which  American  commerce 


has  obtained  in  it,  during  the  last  two  years,  will  not  be  wholly  relinquished, 
but  be  carried  on  hereafter.  Strange  it  is,  that  none  of  the  bouses  of  New 
York  or  Boston  have  branches  at  Constantinople ; for  there  is  no  doubt, 
but  that  an  establishment  well  conducted,  would,  in  a few  years,  do  a most 
profitable  business,  and  become  the  agent  of  all  consignments  from  the 
United  States.  The  Greeks  are  the  Yankees  of  the  Levant;  they  have 
succeeded  in  getting  aluiost  all  of  the  English  trade  in  their  hands.  The 
Greek  traders  of  Constantinople,  mostly  Chiote,  have  branches  in  all 
the  chief  ports  of  Europe,  the  United  States,  and  South  America,  and  pro- 
cure for  their  principals  here  the  consignments  of  almost  all  ships  carry- 
ing to  this  place.  They  do  this  by  offering  to  put  a certain  amount  of 
in  them,  if  they  be  consigned  to  their  houses.  Most  of  these  Greek 
houses  are  carried  on  not  only  with  great  economy  and  regularity,  but 
with  liberality  and  justness,  and  form,  certainly,  a considerable  improve- 
ment on  the  late  Greek  Levantine  character.  The  Greek  merchants  of 


Constantinople  are  a fine  class  of  men,  who,  by  their  industry  and  enter- 
prise, as  well  as  by  their  fair  dealings,  do  honor  to  the  Greek  name,  and 
the  cause  of  modem  Greece.  They  are,  however,  very  clannish,  and 
strangers  will  always  find  it  difficult  to  compete  with  their  systematized 
trade,  and  familiarity  with  the  several  languages  spoken  in  commerce  at 
Constantinople.  This  should  not,  however,  deter  any  American  firm  from 
establishing  a branch  here,  which  would  be  able  to  find  clerks  and  brokers 
from  among  the  Greeks. 

Of  late  years  the  Armenians  of  Constantinople  seem  to  have  become 
interested  in  the  industry  and  trade  of  the  United  States.  Several  young 
men  have  been  sent  there,  mostly  by  the  American  missionaries,  to  learn 
trades,  who  have  returned  here,  and  are  doing  well.  The  Armenian  firm 
of  Azarian,  Father  <k  Son,  (an  American  one,)  quite  rivals  the  Greeks  for 
its  quiet  enterprise  and  industry.  It  has  done  a safe  and  profitable  busi- 
ness with  Boston,  and  now  owns  several  ships,  under  the  flag  of  the  United 
States,  owned  by  the  members  of  the  house,  who  have  become  naturalized 
citizens  of  the  United  States.  Another  Armenian,  Mr.  Minassian,  (a  Prot- 
estant,) does  considerable  business  in  a more  humble  way,  with  Boston, 
and  deals  in  stoves.  India-rubber  goods,  shoes,  clocks,  etc.,  etc.,  all  of 
American  produce  or  manufacture. 

To  return  to  the  subject  of  merchant  vessels.  It  may  be  remarked  that 
by  a recent  regulation,  the  port  of  X]k>n8tantinople  has  been  declared  to  ex- 
tend from  the  villas  of  San  Steffano,  on  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  to  the  Black 
Sea,  a distance  of  about  thirty  miles.  The  whole  Bosphorus,  consequently, 
forms  a part  of  the  port  In  common  parlance,  however,  the  Golden  Horn 
is  the  harbor  of  the  city,  extending  from  Seraglio  Point  to  the  more  ahal- 
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low  part  of  this  unique  golf,  near  the  " Sweet  Waters.”  It  is  crossed  hj 
three  bridges ; the  first  separates  the  harbor  into  two  parts,  the  inner  and 
outer  one,  and  the  latter  can  only  be  entered  when  this  bridge  is  opened, 
which  is  the  case  every  evening  at  dusk,  and  in  the  early  mom.  It  is  also 
freqnently  opened  during  the  day  to  allow  of  the  passage  of  government 
ves^s,  when  those  with  or  without  cargoes  may  also  pass  through  it. 
Ships  laying  at  anchor  in  the  outer  part  of  the  harbor,  pay  no  anchorage, 
or  other  fees  of  any  kind.  They  are  required  to  pay  20  piasters  on  pass- 
ing  through  the  bridge,  and  6 piasters  per  day  anchorage  money,  for  the 
privilege  of  remaining  between  the  bridges,  a safe  place  of  anchorage  for 
the  more  unpropitiable  months  of  winter.  Vessels  pay  no  other  dues  in 
the  harbor  of  Constantinople  than  6 piasters  for  their  whole  visit,  when  of 
250  tons;  10  piasters,  when  of  3o0  tons;  and  20  piasters,  when  of  any 
greater  tonnage — a liberality  which  could  not  be  expected,  and  which  is 
continued  by  the  Ottoman  government  to  its  own  hurt  A tax  would  be 
cheerfully  paid  by  all  merchant  vessels,  not  only  as  a just  and  proper  as- 
sessment, usual  in  all  other  ports  in  the  world,  but  as  a natural  source  of 
revenue,  wherewith  to  cover  the  port  expenses.  Such  a tax,  however, 
should  be  spent  for  the  benefit  of  the  port,  for  the  support  of  its  author- 
ities, and  the  erection  of  good  wharves,  which  are  greatly  needed.  It  is 
believed  that  the  Turkish  government  has  it  now  in  serious  contemplation 
to  erect  these  wharves,  and  it  will,  perhaps,  establish  anchorage  fees  to 
cover  the  necessary  expenses.  Within  the  harbor,  all  vessels  are  required 
to  haul  stem  in  to  the  land,  and  to  rig  in  their  jib-booms.  N otwithstand- 
ing  this,  numerous  ships  are  compelled  to  cast  anchor,  and  to  remain  in 
the  center  of  the  harbor,  for  want  of  room  elsewhere.  The  result  is,  that 
collisions  among  them  are  of  frequent  occurrence,  and  great  danger  is  ex- 
perienced, from  the  want  of  a more  closely  executed  system  of  regulations. 
The  harbor  is  under  the  direction  of  a Master,  whose  ofiSce,  <^}ed  the 
^ Liman  Odessa,”  is  near  the  Galata  custom-house.  With  it  is  also  the 
Sanatary  Office,  under  the  direction  of  the  “ Council,”  or  Board  of  Health, 
which  issues  all  pratique”  bills,  and  bills  of  health.  An  employee  of 
the  Harbor-master  directs  the  shipping  in  the  harbor,  and  may  <^1  to  his 
assistance  the  “ Capitaines  de  Port”  of  the  several  foreign  legations,  who 
form  part  of  the  anomalous  jurisdiction  exercised  by  foreign  governments 
within  the  Ottoman  Empire,  and  which  will  be  detailed  hereafter.  Vessels 
on  entering  the  harbor,  are  required  by  the  Health  Officer  to  send  a boat 
to  the  Sanatary  Office,  and  take  pratique.  Few,  however,  do  this,  and,  on 
casting  anchor,  proceed  at  once  on  shore  in  search  of  the  consul  or  con- 
signee. 

On  clearing  from  Constantinople,  the  consignee  of  a vessel  is  held  to 
present  a written  demand  to  the  consulate,  or  more  correctly,  the  “can- 
cillier”  to  which  it  belongs,  with  a copy  of  the  manifest  of  the  cargo,  and 
enclosing  all  the  Tezkerchs,  or  **  permits”  of  the  custom-house,  showing 
the  payment  of  the  duties  on  the  same.  The  consulate  then  prepares  an 
official  copy  of  the  manifest,  and  passes  it  to  the  legation  the  govern- 
ment to  which  the  vessel  belongs,  requesting  it  to  procure  a firman  from 
the  Sublime  Port,  authorizing  it  to  pass  through  tne  straits  of  the  Bos- 
phorus or  the  Dardanelles.  This  firman,  of  which  the  following  is  an  ex- 
act translation,  costs  $4,  the  manifest,  $2,  which,  with  the  tonnage  fees  of 
one-half  a cent  per  ton,  paid  to  the  consulate  for  the  American  govem- 
mantf  form  all  of  the  expenses  absolutely  required  at  Constantinople. 
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Should  tho  vessel  be  bound  to  the  Black  Sea,  it  is  customaiy  to  add  her 
lighthouse  duties,  of  one-quarter  of  a piaster  (less  than  a cent)  per  ton, 
though  it  is  not  demanded  by  the  port  officer  until  she  returns.  On  pass- 
ing through  the  mouth  of  the  Bosphorus,  a boat  is  sent  off  from  one  of 
the  forts,  to  receive  this  firman  and  7 piasters.  If  the  vessel  is  to  pass 
through  the  Dardanelles,  she  must  stop  at  the  great  castles  there,  and 
send  a boat  on  shore  with  her  firman  to  the  vice-consul,  at  the  village  of 
the  Dardanelles,  who  receives  and  delivers  it  to  the  Pacha  commanding 
the  straits,  and  pays  him  $2 : — 

TRANSLATION  OF  A SHIP’s  FIRMAN. 

[tooqhra,  or  imperial  monoqram.] 

To  the  Emir  of  Honored  Emirs ; Supporter  of  the  Great  and  the  Distinguished ; 
the  eiidowetl  with  Power  and  Distinction  ; the  Honored  with  the  Particular 
Favor  of  the  Sovereign ; Deputy  of  the  Commander  of  the  Straits  of  the  V^hitc 
Sea:  the  Miriliva,  or  Colonel  Saliman  Pasha  ; may  his  elevation  be  perpetual ! 

To  the  Honored  among  the  Navabs  (Nabobs)  of  the  Holy  Law,  the  Naile  of 
the  Castles  of  the  Straits ; may  his  knowledge  be  increased ! 

To  the  Honored  among  the  Equals  and  Peers,  the  Military  Officers  and  the 
Collectors  of  the  Straits ; may  their  power  be  increased ! 

Be  it  known,  on  the  receipt  of  the  present  high,  exalted  Monogram,  that  the 
legation  of  the  American  government  residing  at  my  capital  has  reported  in  an 
official  Takir,  or  note,  a merchant  captain,  master  of  the  American  vessel  called 

th^ being  about  to  proceed  from  Corfstantinople  with  a cargo  of , 

shipped  at  tlie  port  of , and  bound  for  the  White  Sea,  (Mediterranean,) 

it  a-sks  that  a Firman  be  issued  from  my  Sublime  Porte,  directing  that  no  obstacle 
be  offered  to  its  passage  with  said  cargo  through  the  straits. 

As  the  cargo  of  this  vessel  has  not  been  discharged  here,  the  Collector  of  the 
Capital  has  reported  that  no  dues  must  be  collected  on  it ; and  as  permission  has 
thus  been  allowed,  according  to  the  request  of  the  legation,  for  the  free  passage 
of  said  vessel,  with  its  cargo  aforestateu,  you  will,  on  her  arrival  at  the  straits,  ex- 
amine the  present  Firman,  collect  from  her,  according  to  the  Capitulations,  300 
Aklchas  of  safety  fees.  And  should  the  captain  desire  to  discharge  any  part  of 
his  cargo  for  sale,  require  him  to  pay  upon  tuat  portion  which  he  thus  discharges 
those  dues  which  have  been  estabiished  in  the  new  commercial  treaty.  If  there 
be  reas;>n  to  suspect  that  subjects  of  my  Sublime  Porte  be  among  the  crew  of 
gaid  vessel,  you  will  examine  her ; and  in  case  it  so  prove,  as  it  is  contrary  to  the 
stip’ilations  of  the  treaty,  arrest  her,  and  prevent  her  passage.  No  greater  cus- 
torns  or  safety  fees  must  be  collected  on  said  vessel,  nor  any  other  dues  be  asked 
of  her ; nor  must  she  be  in  any  other  manner  molested  or  incommoded  ; but,  on 
the  contrary,  according  to  the  treaty,  be  freely  expedited  in  her  way  through  the 
straits. 

In  this  sense  my  present  Royal  Order  has  been  issued,  and  you  must  be  atten- 
tive in  its  execution.  You  who  are  the  Mileva  Pasha,  the  Naile,  and  the  ot4ier 
functionaries  aforcstated,  must  act,  according  to  the  demands  of  my  Noble  Fir- 
man. or  Onlcr.  Thus  know  ; place  confidence  in  my  Royal  Sign  ! 

AVritten  in  the  first  ides  of  the  Holy  Moon  of  Mabanera,  1271,  at  Constantinieh, 
(Constantinople.) 

Tha  Ottoman  goverament  recognizes  no  foreign  consuls  at  Constantino- 
ple. It  knows  but  one  representative  from  each  government  in  treaty  al- 
liance with  it;  viz.:  its  diplomatic  representative,  and  all  cominunic.ations 
to  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  must  be  made  from  him.  The  business 
of  each  foreign  embassy  or  legation  is  therefore  transacted  tlirougli  an 
official  called  a Chancelor,  who  acts  under  the  immediate  orders  of  his 
minister. 
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The  British  goveroment  has  at  CoBstaBtinople  a coDsul-genera),  a rice- 
consul,  and  a vice-consul-cancillier,  (a  chancelor.)  The  former  is  known 
officially  to  the  Sublime  Porte  under  the  title  of  Tijar-bashi,  or  “ chief  of 
the  merchants/’  whilst  his  jurisdiction  extends  over  ail  British  consular 
officers  from  the  Danube  to  Syria,  inclusive  of  the  Black  Sea.  His  inter- 
course with  ail  the  other  legations  is  through  the  vice  consul-cancillier, 
and  communications  from  them  are  addres^  to  the  Brith^h  chancelor. 
The  Austrians  also  have  a consul,  known  also  as  a Tijar-bashi,  but  there 
is  also  a chancelor,  who  officiates  like  the  English.  All  of  the  other  lega- 
tions have  only  chancelors,  except  that  of  the  United  States,  which  has  a 
consul,  who,  though  not  recognized  by  the  Sublime  Porte,  is  nevertheless 
known  as  such  to  all  the  chancelors.  The  office  of  consul  is  so  well 
known  throughout  the  Ottoman  Empire  that  even  at  the  capital  the 
American  and  English  consuls  are  so  called  by  the  local  authorities  gene- 
rally, though  they  are  never  so  designated  in  any  official  communications. 

Consuls  in  the  Ottoman  Empire  occupy  a higher  position  than  in  most 
other  countries.  The  Ottoman  government,  nor  indeed  any  of  its  author- 
ities, never  proceeds  against  them  for  matters  of  a pecuniary  nature  be- 
fore the  local  tribunals,  as  would  be  done  in  other  countries.  They  are 
regarded  as  possessing  much  of  the  character  of  a public  minister,  and 
are  treated  accordingly.  It  oflen  happens  that  a consul  may  acquire  and 
exercise  more  influence  in  bis  district  than  the  minister  at  the  capital,  so 
that  whilst  the  latter  would  fail  to  induce  the  Ottoman  government  to  ac- 
cede to  his  view  of  a case,  the  consul,  perhaps,  through  good  management, 
and  the  ignorance  of  the  local  governor  of  his  own  rights,  will  meet  with 
entire  success.  This,  however,  is  not  always  the  case,  and  the  consuls  are, 
in  most  instances,  helpless,  until  the  legation  has  procured  a positive  order 
from  the  Grand  Vizer  to  the  local  governor  to  accede  to  his  demands. 
Generally,  the  governors  of  provinces  will  not  take  any  steps  in  behalf  of 
the  claim  of  a foreigner,  even  though  the  same  has  been  brought  to  their 
knowledge  by  the  consul,  until  so  ordered  from  the  capital.  On  this  ac- 
count, the  consuls  are  compelled  to  report  cases  to  their  ministers,  who 
represent  them  to  the  Department  of  Foreign  Affaiis  in  notes  written  in 
the  Turkish  language,  called  Takire^  and  in  these  it  addr^ses  an  order 
or  orders  to  the  governor,  called  Vizerial  letters,  sealed  by  the  Grand 
Vizer,  or  chief  minister  of  the  Sultan.  It  may  here  be  added  that  all  of 
the  ministers  are  under  the  orders  of  the  Grand  Vizer,  and  on  his  recom- 
mendation to  the  Sultan  are  all  liable  to  removal  from  office.  He  is  re- 
sponsible to  the  Sultan  for  the  policy  of  his  government,  and  for  the  con- 
duct of  all  of  his  functionaries.  He  fills  the  place  in  Turkey  of  the 
President  in  the  United  States,  and  of  the  Prime  Minister  in  England. 
His  removal  from  office  is  usually  attended  by  that  of  many  of  the  other 
ministers.  His  office  is  called  at  Constantinople  the  “Pacha  Capusu,’’  or 
Pacha's  Gate,  and  his  court,  or  department,  constitutes  what  the  Sultan 
calls  “My  Sublime  Porte.”  It  is  composed  of  the  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  the  High  Chancelor,  and  the  Grand  Referendiary,  all  of  whom 
draw  up  documents  in  his  name.  Sometimes  only  does  the  Minister 
Foreign  Afiairs  apply  his  seal  to  public  papers.  The  other  ministers  of 
the  Sultan,  of  war,  the  navy,  the  treasury,  of  commerce,  the  police,  the 
mint,  and  religious  edifices  in  the  empire,  do  not  hold  their  offices  under 
the  Grand  Vizer,  and  act  more  independently  of  him. 

The  preceding  is  mentioned  so  as  to  explain  the  language  of  the  follow- 
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ing  Berat,  or  consular  exequatur,  which,  it  is  heliered,  resembles  those  of 
all  other  consuls  in  Turkey.  It  will  serve  to  define  the  position  and  char- 
acter of  consuls  in  the  East 

Translation  rf  (he  Berai^  or  Exfta^ur,  Mr. ^ appointed  by  the  go»- 

emment  of  the  United  States  Consul  in . Tooghra^  or  Imperial  Mono^ 

gram  tf  the  Ottoman  Sultan^  Abdul  Mi^'id  Khan. 

The  object  of  my  present  Imperial  and  Royal  Sovereign  Decree  is  as  follows ; 

'Hie  Minister  of  the  Republican  Government  of  the  United  States  of  Ameri^ 
resident  at  my  Gate  of  Felicity,  (Constantinople.)  One  of  the  elite  of  the  Emirs 
of  the  People  of  the  Messiah,  has  represented  at  my  Snblime  Porte,  in  a Takir, 
that  t^  consul  of  the  United  States,  heretofore  appointed  and  recognized  by  an 
Imperial  Berat,  or  Exequatur,  to  superintend  the  affairs  and  concerns  of  such 
n^^hants  and  subjects  of  the  government  of  the  United  States  of  America  as 

visit  the  ports  of and  and  their  dependent  parts,  has  been  removed, 

and  that  the  nearer  of  the  present  High,  Exalt^,  Imperial  Monogram,  a subject 
of  said  government,  and  the  Model  of  the  Grandeur  of  the  People  of  the  Mes- 
siah ; may  his  grade  be  increased.  has  been  appointed  to  succeed  him, 

with  the  rank  of  consul,  and  consequently  asks  for  the  latter  that  my  present 
Doble  Berat  be  issued,  according  to  the  stipulation  of  the  Imperial  treaty. 

Reference  has  therefore  been  made  to  the  registers,  and  it^  is  found  that  the 
consol  aforenamed  was  recognized  as  such  by  a Berat,  dated  the  first  days  of  the 
moon  of  Zil  Caadeh,  1260,  drawn  up  after  the  stipulation  of  the  Imperial  treaty, 
and  the  present  Imperial  Berat  is  now  granted  in  favor  of  his  successor,  con- 
formably with  the  noble  command  which  I issued  in  his  behalf. 

I have  also  ordered  that  when  the  consul  aforementioned  is  ascertained  not  to 
be  a Rayah  of  my  Sublime  Porte,  but  a real  American  subject,  he  may  be  al- 
lowed to  superintend  the  affairs  and  concerns  of  American  merchants  and  subjects 
visiting  Alexandria  and  Cairo,  and  the  parts  dependent  on  them,  and  that,  ac- 
cordiog  to  the  stipulations  of  the  Imperial  treaty,  the  consular  fees  usually  paid 
on  all  the  goods  and  merchandise  which  are  disembarked  from  American  vessels 
by  American  merchants  in  said  ports  may  be  paid  to  him  by  the  said  merchants. 
That  whenever  dispute  or  altercation  arise  between  American  subjects,  they  may 
be  adjusted  by  him.  That  when  disputes  and  suits  occur  between  American  sub- 
jects and  subjects  of  my  Sublime  Porte,  they  may  be  heard  and  adjusted  in  the 
presence  of  the  interpreter  of  his  consulate^  and  should  the  amount  of  the  suit 
be  more  than  five  hundred  piasters,  the  suit  may  be  referred  to  my  capital,  and 
there  tried  according  to  justice  and  equity. 

That  whilst  American  subjects  are  quietly  occupied  with  their  own  concerns, 
and  are  not  guilty  of  any  crime,  nor  convicts  of  any  offense,  they  may  not,  with- 
out a cause,  be  troubled  or  molested,  aor  even  when  guilty  m^  they  be  impris- 
oned by  the  authorities,  but  be  treated  as  is  usual  with  other  foreigners,  and  be 
punished  with  the  concurrenee  or  knowledge  of  the  said  consul  Neither  the 
consul,  nor  any  real  American  subjects,  who  may  visit  these  places  for  commer- 
cial purposes,  may  be  asked  for  the  payment  of  the  duties  called  Jizieh,  (capitar 
tion  tax.)  Ba/lje,  or  any  others;  and  on  the  arrival  at  said  ports  of  any  articles 
for  the  use  of  the  consul-general,  su  jU  as  clothing,  f^,  drink,  or  furniture,  not 
one  Aktcha  or  one  Hubba  (cent)  may  be  asked  of  him,  or  these,  under  the  title 
of  customs,  Badji,  Yassak,  or  Rrft,  As  the  said  consul  is  considered  as  ^ 
deputy  or  proxy  ( Vakil)  of  the  minister,  he  must  be  tinted  with  eerresponding 
regard,  and  whilst  he  does  not  act  contrary  to  the  Imperial  treaty  no  change  may 
be  made  in  this  treatment  of  him, 

American  merchant  vessels  which  visit  the  Ottoman  dominions  may  pass  in 
the  most  perfect  security,  under  their  own  colors.  They  may  not  take  the  colors 
of  any  other  government,  nor  ^ve  their  colors  to  the  vessels  of  any  other  nation 
or  people,  nor  to  the  vessels  of  Rayahs.  The  minister,  the  consuls,  and  the  vioe- 
eonsnls  of  the  American  government  may  not  give  patentees  (papers  of  protec- 
tion) to  subjects  of  the  Sublime  Porte,  nor  eith^  oj^nly  nor  secretly  protect  or 
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claim  them.  This  having  been  agreed  upon,  it  is  stipnlated  in  the  Imperial  treaty, 
that  the  Imperial  rule  shall  not  be  at  all  departed  from,  and  conformably  with 
that  stipulation,  the  authorities  and  the  consuls  are  always  to  be  attentive  to  its 
execution. 

The  aforesaid  consul  mav  at  times  desire  to  visit  any  place  in  which  no  one 
must,  by  any  means,  offer  him  molestation,  be  he  dispos^  to  go  by  land  or  sea. 
nor  at  any  place  at  which  he  may  be  pleased  to  stop — either  to  himself  or  to  the 
individuals  with  him  who  may  be  real  foreigners.  AVhenever  he  may  porchase 
provisions  at  the  current  price,  with  his  own  money,  at  any  place  which  he  visits, 
no  one  may,  in  any  way,  dispute  it,  or  pretext  a complaint  thereon.  The  consul, 
as  has  been  prohibited  from  the  most  remote  period,  may  not  purchase  within  my 
well-guardea  dominions,  house  or  lands,  and,  in  fine,  every  affair  shall  be  arranged 
according  to  Holy  Law  and  the  Imperial  treaty.  On  this  head  no  one  may  offer 
molestation  or  opposition.  Thus  let  it  be  known,  and  place  confidence  in  this  my 
noble  sign. 

Written  in  the  middle  of  the  moon  of  Rehiul  Evvel,  1265,  (February  6, 1&49,) 
Constantinople  the  Well  Guarded. 

Before  terminating  the  present  imperfect  sketch,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to 
add  a word  on  the  subject  of  the  position  which  all  Americans  fill  in  Tur- 
key, with  reference  to  other  foreigners  and  to  their  own  consular  author- 
ities. 

In  all  of  the  older  treaties  made  between  the  Ottoman  government  and 
foreign  powers,  the  latter  reser^^ed  to  themselves  jurisdiction  over  their 
own  subjects,  in  all  cases  wherein  subjects  of  the  Sultan  were  not  a party. 
This  was  doubtless  done  with  a motive  of  humanity,  and  to  preserve  their 
subjects  from  the  injustice  of  Mussulman  judges.  It  is  therefore  only 
when  an  Ottoman  subject  is  concerned  does  any  suit  between  him  and  a 
foreigner  go  before  a Turkish  tribunal.  This  is^  the  case  in  civil  as  well 
as  criminal  suits.  When  the  plaintiff  and  defendant  are  both  of  one  na- 
tionality, their  suit  is  judged  by  their  own  consul  or  chaneelor ; and  w hen 
their  nationality  is  different,  a mixed  commission  of  arbitration  serves  to 
examine  the  case  and  ofi'er  an  opinion  thereon.  W'hilst  this  course  is 
strictly  followed  in  civil  suits,  it  is  only  deviated  from  in  criminal  ones, 
and  then  the  criminal  is  wholly  judged  by  his  own  consular  authority. 
The  preceding  will  serve  to  explain  the  fourth  article  of  the  treaty  exist- 
ing between  the  United  States  and  Turkey,  which  stales: — 

If  litigations  and  di.sputes  should  arise  between  subjects  of  the  Sublime  Porte 
and  citizen.s  of  the  United  States,  the  parties  shall  not  be  heard,  nor  shalljudg- 
ment  be  pronounced,  unless  the  American  dragoman  be  present.  * * ^ * 

Citizens  of  the  United  States  of  America,  quietly  pursuing  tlieir  commerce,  and 
not  being  charged  or  convicted  of  any  crime  or  offense,  shall  not  be  molested,  and' 
even  when  they  may  have  committed  some  offense,  they  shall  not  be  arrested  or 
put  in  prison  by  the  local  authorities,  but  they  shall  be  tried  by  their  minister  or 
consul,  and  punished  according  to  their  offenses,  following  in  this  respect  the  usage 
observed  towards  other  Franks. 

In  the  latter  part  of  this  article  it  would  appear  that  in  all  suits  of  a 
criminal  nature,  foreigners  (the  word  Franks  is  incorrect)  are  tried  by 
their  own  authorities,  which  is  certainly  not  the  case  where  the  plaintiff 
or  the  defendant  is  an  Ottoman  subject.  In  this  latter  case,  as  in  all  civil 
ones,  the  dragoman  of  the  legation,  or,  in  the  provinces,  of  the  consulate, 
attends  at  the  trial  of  the  American,  and,  besides  interpreting  for  him, 
acts  somewhat  as  his  advocate.  To  be  able  to  perform  such  duties  the 
dragoman  must  natufally  be  thoroughly  acquaint^  with  the  Turkish  lan- 
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guage,  and  with  the  laws  and  customs  of  the  Mussulman  courts.  For  this 
purpose  all  the  governments  of  Europe  educate  young  gentlemen  for  the 
ofSce  of  dragoman,  and  attach  them  to  each  of  their  consulates  in  Tur- 
key. 

Notwithstanding  that  the  government  of  the  United  States,  by  this 
treaty  with  the  Sublime  Porte,  claimed  for  its  citizens  exemption  from 
Turkish  jurisdiction,  it  nevertheless,  up  to  August  11, 1848,  never  gave  ifs 
minister  or  consuls  in  Turkey  judicial  or  majesterial  authority  over  them. 
It  left  them  (the  citizens)  from  1832  to  1848  free  from  all  restraint  by 
law,  and  at  liberty  to  commit  against  each  other,  and  against  the  citizens 
or  subjects  of  other  governments,  in  the  Ottoman  Empire,  any  crimes  or 
wrongs  which  they  might  deem  it  proper.  Their  minister  and  consuls 
could  exercise  no  jurisdiction  whatever  over  them,  nor  take  any  steps  in 
civil  or  criminal  cases  to  render  justice  for  or  against  either  party. 

In  1818,  Congress  enacted  a law 'to  “carry  into  effect  certain  provis- 
ions in  the  treaties  between  the  United  States  and  China  and  the  Ottoman 
Porte,  giving  certain  judicial  powers  to  ministers  and  consuls  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  in  those  countries.” 

This  “act”  gives  “certain  judicial  powers”  to  the  American  minister 
(or  commissioner)  in  China  in  both  civil  and  criminal  cases ; but  in  a 
most  unaccountable  manner  restricted  the  powers  of  the  minister  and  con- 
suls in  Turkey  wholly  to  the  latter.  Its  twenty-second  paragraph  says — 

That  the  provisions  of  this  act,  so  far  as  the  same  relates  to  crimes  committed 
by  citizens  of  the  United  States,  shall  extend  to  Turkey  under  the  treaty  with 
the  Sublime  Porte  of  May  7th,  1830,  and  shall  be  executed  in  the  dominions  of 
the  Sultan,  in  conformity  with  the  provisions  of  said  treaty,  by  the  minister  of 
the  United  States  and  the  consuls  appointed  by  the  United  States  to  reside  there- 
in, who  are  hereby  ear  officio  vested  with  the  powers  herein  contained,  for  the  pur- 
poses above  expressed,  so  far  as  regards  the  punishment  of  crime. 

In  consequence  of  the  restriction  contained  in  the  preceding,  the  “ act  ” 
aforementioned  is  null  and  void  in  the  Ottoman  dominions  for  all  cases  of 
a civil  nature.  What  the  framers  of  the  “act”  could  have  had  in  view 
in  making  it  cannot  be  imagined.  The  number  of  American  citizens  in 
Constantinople  and  other  parts  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  now  amount,  per- 
haps, to  more  than  a thousand — it  may  be  even  said  to  some  thousands. 
Their  operations  of  a commercial  nature  naturally  give  rise  to  civil  suits 
among  themselves,  and  between  them  and  foreigners  of  various  nationali- 
ties, which  require  some  judicial  authority  to  settle.  Of  this,  the  Ottoman 
government  is  deprived  by  its  treaty  with  the  United  States,  and  Congress 
has  not  seen  it  proper,  as  yet,  to  confer  any  upon  either  ibe  minister  or 
consuls  in  Turkey.  This  oversight,  or,  more  correctly,  negligence,  on  the 
part  of  the  only  branch  of  the  government  of  the  United  States  which 
can  grant  the  power  of  jurisdiction  over  American  citizens  in  the  Ottoman 
Empire,  when  it  affects  only  said  citizens,  is  an  inconvenience  of  which 
they  alone  are  the  sufferers.  When,  however,  as  has  frequently  occurred, 
foreigners  are  affected  by  it,  and  with  much  reason  complain  that  Ameri- 
cans in  Turkey  are  lawless,  subject  to  no  rule,  and  recognize  no  minister 
or  consul,  and  may  wrong  others  with  impunity,  the  subject  becomes  a 
more  serious  one,  and  amounts  to  a national  stain  and  disgrace.  In  con- 
sequence of  the  well-known  and  acknowledged  incompetency  of  all  of  the 
American  consuls  in  Turkey  to  exercise  any  jurisdiction  in  civil  cases  over 
American  citizens,  some  of  the  foreign  legations  at  Constantinople  refuse 
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to  accept  complaints  against  their  subjects  from  American  citizens,  know- 
ing by  experience  that  they  can  obtain  no  justice  against  the  latter  in 
favor  of  tbeir  own  suljects. 

Some  time  since,  the  “ Impnitel^'*  of  Smyrna,  published  the  following 
observations  on  this  subject,  and  with  it  the  present  article  will  be  termi- 
nated : — 

One  of  the  questions  which  the  government  of  the  Porte  will  have  to  treat, 
now  that  the  war  no  longer  absorbs  its  attention,  and  order  most  replace  the  re- 
mains of  any  disorder  which  may  yet  exist  in  Turkey,  is  that  of  the  situation 
which  the  exceptional  legislation  of  the  United  States,  or  rather  the  total  want 
of  legislation,  applicable  to  the  American  citizens  in  the  Ottoman  Empire,  does 
to  them  in  this  enmire. 

The  American  ]^public  being  formed  of  several  States,  each  having  its  dis- 
tinct laws,  and  administers  their  internal  affairs  independent  of  each  other,  and 
without  the  intermeddling  or  control  on  the  part  of  the  Federal  government,  it 
results  that  the  consuls  of  the  UuioD  in  Turkey,  being  unable  to  make  use  of  auy 
law  recognized  by  the  generality  of  the  nation,  the  citizens  live  here  in  a position 
of  complete  insubmission,  and  Ireedom  from  all  consular  jurisdiction. 

Now,  as  the  Ottoman  authority  can  do  uotbiu^  in  the  premises  on  account  of 
the  capitulations  which  protect  foreigners,  and  which  provide  that  these  shall  de- 
pend only  on  their  own  authorities,  it  results  that  American  citizens  in  this  coun- 
try possess  a privilege  without  example  in  the  whole  world. 

Thus,  an  American,  who  has  a claim  against  a subject  of  the  Sultan,  prose- 
cutes him  before  a Turkish  tribunal,  and  obtains  justice  if  bis  suit  be  a just  one, 
and  the  sentence  against  the  former  is  immediately  executed.  Public  force  is 
placed  at  his  disposal  in  case  of  need.  If  the  debtor  be  an  obstinate  one,  he  is 
put  in  prison  until  the  debt  be  paid. 

On  the  other  hand,  let  it  be  a subject  of  the  Sultan  who  has  a claim  against  an 
American  citizen,  and  the  latter  is  called  before  the  same  tribunal,  he  may  there 
obtain  a sentence  against  him,  but  as  to  its  execution  that  is  quite  another  thing, 
for  it  depends  entirely  upon  the  will  of  the  adverse  party.  No  one  in  Turkey 
can  compel  an  American  to  obey  the  judgment  given  against  him. 

The  question,  however,  is  not  limited  to  suits  between  Ottomans  and  Ameri- 
cans. It  interests  all  the  various  foreign  nationalities,  who  are  placed  in  1‘urkey 
in  this  matter,  as  respects  Americans,  upon  the  same  fooling  as  the  subjc'cts  of 
the  Sultan.  We  have  had  at  Smyrna  some  most  deplorable  examples  of  this 
kind. 

Such  a monstrous  state  of  things  has  already  too  long  existed,  and  the  dignity 
of  the  government  of  the  United  States,  and  the  interests  of  its  commerce, 
mand  that  it  put  an  end  to  it  as  soon  as  possible. 


Art.  IIL— EUBOPEAH  COMMERCIAL  CORBESPONDERCB. 

vinun  a. 

Pabis,  Fbaxos,  Jftiuuirj  17,  ISST. 
FuEUfAN  Hmn,  Editor  of  the  Merekantd  Mugazine: — 

My  Dear  Sir  ; — While  Milano  was  being  racked  to  death  under  tor- 
tures that  would  have  damned  even  a Spanish  Inquisition,  for  touching 
his  bayonet  against  the  inspired  ribs  of  the  Neapolitan  king,  Vergeris 
deep-laid  murder  was  matured.  Bomba  escaped,  but  the  good  Arebbisnop 
gave,  as  the  new  year  opened,  his  last  benediction.  The  one  is  left  tn 
shoot  and  grind  down  his  subjects ; while  the  other,  like  his  predecessor 
on  the  barricade  in  the  last  revolution,  met  his  death  by  violence 
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Thomas  4 Bechet,  in  the  Second  Henry's  time,  met  a similar  fate  (11*70;) 
but  Boremeo,  Archbishop  of  Milan,  four  centuries  later  (1569,)  was  bullet- 
proof; and  now  all  France  is  shocked  in  this  third  attempt  upon  a prelate's 
life,  at  the  success  and  coolness  of  the  assassin ! The  trial  takes  place 
to-day ; the  execution  will  be  known  when  all  is  over.  Had  he  murdered 
a cardinal,  or  even  the  Pope,  it  would  not  have  moved  the  Bourse ! The 
head  of  the  Church  may  fall,  but  while  the  chief  of  the  State  is  at  his 
post,  the  stock  exchange  heeds  not  the  crime.  Since  the  horrible  deed, 
every  despotic  monarch  in  Europe  feels  less  secure ; for  it  may  be  his 
turn  next.  The  day  of  the  murder  and  the  next,  Napoleon  did  not  go  to 
the  theater ! 

The  high  and  mighty  potentates  have  met,  and  parted — but  only  to 
meet  again.  The  Conference  is  over;  and  just  nine  months  from  the 
signing  of  the  first  treaty,  another  child  is  born.  All  parties  are  doing 
well.  They  entered  Paris  with  a flourish  of  trumpets ; they  separated  in 
good  nature.  There  was  trouble  at  first;  Russia  asked  England,  ^'When 
ner  fleet  was  to  be  withdrawn  ?"  **  When  Austria  moves  her  army,"  was 

the  cool  reply.  And,  turning  to  Austria,  “ When  are  you  to  evacuate  the 
disputed  ground?"  “When  England  turns  her  back  upon  the  Bosphorus.” 
Here,  then,  was  a decided  hitch ; but  at  last  it  was  all  arranged.  Russia 
takes  some  hundreds  of  square  miles  of  Moldavian  territory  for  Bolgrad ; 
so  all  are  satisfied — each  with  humbugging  the  other ! The  surveys  are  to 
be  made;  the  line  drawn,  so  that  the  “sick  man”  may  get  rid  of  his 
troublesome  doctors  by  the  30th  of  March.  Thus  another  congress,  and 
perhaps  a fourth.  Better  talk  than  fight  The  treaty  is  patch^  up,  but 
1 have  yet  to  see  its  effect  upon  the  money  market. 

Another  topic — our  brave  little  sister  republic  that  so  firmly  has  held 
her  Alpine  home  for  centuries — Switzerland,  has  been  arming  to  meet  the 
invader,  and  already  her  firmness  has  won  the  admiration  of  the  nations. 
As  England's  titles  once  included  France  within  her  realm,  so  did  Prussia 
claim  her  right  of  etiquette  over  Neufchatel ; but  the  weak  and  vascillating 
monarch  m^e  a false  step  when  he  tried  to  bully  Switzerland.  Frederick 
"William,  (clignot,)  instead  of  the  First  Napoleon,  is  now  the  Gesler;  but 
the  people  of  the  mountains  are  still  the  children  of  Tell.  They  bow  to 
no  empty  title,  and  the  nation  moves  as  one  man  to  cut  down  tliose  who 
would  harm  their  constitution.  Therefore  the  King  of  Prussia  must  re- 
tire. He  must  accept  the  terras  or  fight  If  he  chooses  war,  France  and 
England  are  against  him ; if  be  falls  back,  he  makes  himself  the  laughing- 
stcck  of  Europe.  Financiers  think,  with  the  diplomatists,  that  he  will 
choose  the  latter — hence,  the  Bourse  keeps  on  the  even  tenor  of  its 
way. 

These  two  important  questions  decided,  Europe  is  quiet — an  almost 
universal  peace.  Yes,  peace;  but  a breath  of  wind,  a scratch,  the  firing 
of  a musket,  the  death  of  an  emperor,  would  set  the  whole  fabric  in  a 
blaze.  Peace,  to  be  sure,  but  what  a peace ! The  world  looks  on  and 
wonders  what  next.  Is  Europe  really  volcanic  ? Or  do  newspaper  writers 
cro*ik  f None  verrone. 

But  what  of  the  money  market?  You  will  expect  by  the  Baltic  your 
usual  monthly  digest  of  a looker-on  from  Paris,  and  the  Magazine  shall 
not  be  disappointed ; but  to  get  at  the  working  of  the  Bourse,  I have  to 
touch  on  outside  topics,  and  run  a race  about  the  w'orld,  giving  you  a 
ealmagundi  on  all  le^ing  countries  that  bear  upon  European  finance. 
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Take  Spain,  once  so  rich  in  gold,  in  agriculture,  and  in  coramerce — Old 
Spain,  who,  notwithstanding  her  poverty  and  her  dotage,  owns  one  of  the 
only  two  profitable  colonies  in  the  world.  Cuba  is  a nest-egg,  and  Holland 
is  proud  of  Java.  But  what  other  colonies  pay  their  mother  country? 
This  gallant  old  land  is  split  up  in  cabals  and  strife.  Her  public  debt 
capital  of  1635,000,000  only  yield  an  annual  interest  of  81 0,000, noO,  and 
that  she  cannot  pay  without  calling  fora  foreign  loan.  Last  month  the 
French  banker,  M.  Mires,  outbid  the  Spanish  capitalists,  outbid  tlie  Roths- 
childs, and  got  the  315,000,000  loan  at  forty-two — the  par  one  hundred ! 
So  much  for  Spanish  credit. 

Now  there’s  a famine  among  the  poor;  her  railways  don’t  pay, although 
Geo.  Hudson  is  managing  them ; and  her  politics  are  one  thing  to-day, 
another  the  next.  Espartero  fell  before  O’Donnell ; O’Donnell  gave  way 
to  Narvaez;  and  ambitious  statesmen  stand  outside  the  door  to  take  his 
plac6.  > The  Queen  may  be  the  next  to  lose  her  |)ower.  Spain,  geographi- 
cally, is  located  between  Europe  and  Africa;  and  her  present  condition 
proves  that  she  is  about  half-way  between  civilization  and  barbarism.  So 
let  her  go,  as,  save  the  last  loan,  she  gives  little  life  to  finance. 

What  of  Russia?  Is  she,  too,  bankrupt?  No,  by  no  means.  England 
may  continue  to  abuse  her,  and  she  will  continue  to  advance.  Formerly 
she  was  all  war  and  rapine,  and  now  she  wishes  to  extend  her  commerce, 
build  railways  in  her  lands,  and  cover  her  seas  with  steamers.  England 
calls  her  a thief  and  a robber,  trying  to  pick  the  pockets  of  English  capi- 
talists to  furnish  funds  to  carry  out  her  enterprises.  How  absurd  ! Look 
at  the  truth.  Her  credit,  like  Caesar’s  wife,  is  above  suspicion.  Roths- 
child, the  Frenchman,  places  it  ahead  of  the  United  States — (it  only 
shows  that  h^  is  not  posted  !)  During  the  late  war,  while  France  added 
200,000,000  to  her  funded  debt,  and  England  about  the  same;  while  lit- 
tle Sardinia  tacked  on  20,000,000,  half  of  which  England  guaranties  and 
may  have  to  pay,  as  has  often  been  the  case  in  her  war  loans;  while  Tur- 
key is  only  plunged  the  deeper  in  the  mud.  Russia  has  only  increased  her 
debt  60,000,000,  and  since  the  war,  has  reduced  taxation,  provided  for  an 
expensive  coronation,  raised  new  armies,  built  new  fortifications,  and  is 
ready  to  march  100,000  men — another  Alexander’s  army — to  the  assist- 
ance of  Persia ! No;  Russia’s  credit  is  good,  and  she  will  build  her  rail- 
ways. Do  you  doubt  it  ? The  entire  track  is  but  2,600  miles : — 


St,  Petersburg  to  Moscow miles  6'’0 

Kowoo  Branch 60 

Moscow  to  Nishninovgorod 280 

Moscow  to  PhcBodosia 840 

Little  Archangel  to  Libau 760 


2,600 

Count  de  Morny,  says  the  junior  Sir  Robert  Peel,  (in  his  late  extraor- 
dinary speech  that  has  so  offended  England  and  Europe,)  is  a great  sj»ecu- 
lator,  and  when  the  count  beat  Rothschild  and  got  the  concession  for 
Peirere,  he  knew  that  the  contract  was  a good  one ; that  Russia’s  credit 
was  A 1,  and  that  when  the  time  came,  the  project  would  be  launched, 
and  as  much  progress  made  as  there  was  in  the  Australian.  Notwith- 
standing cheap  land,  no  government  expenses,  and  serf  labor,  the  roads 
will  cost  some  880,000  per  mile;  in  France  it  costs  8 1 05,000;  in  Eng- 
land 8180,000  per  mile  1 The  government  guaranty  of  5 per  cent,  and 
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admission  of  iron  and  plank  free  of  duty,  assists  the  enterprise.  Although 
the  board  of  management  is  located  in  Paris,  the  president  must  be  a 
Russian.  By-and-by,  the  Barings  will  introduce  the  stock  into  London, 
and  English  foundries,  most  likely,  will  make  the  iron.  If  the  Russian 
funds  held  their  own  all  through  the  war,  capitalists  will  not  soon  forget 
such  security. 

The  Austrian  concession  went  off  quick,  with  immense  profit  to  the 
“Credit  Mobilier.”  While  her  public  revenue  in  1855-6  was  but 
$132,000,000,  her  expenditure  was  $200,000,000.  Francis  Joseph  is  no 
better  financier  than  his  imperial  father.  Deficit  after  deficit,  calls  for 
loan  after  loan,  and  tlie  natioiTal  debt  accumulates,  and  the  National  Bank 
refuses  to  resume  specie  payment.  The  only  science  Austria  knows  is 
war;  and  to  fill  her  powder  magazines,  has  contracted  with  the  Egyptian 
government  for  all  their  spare  saltpeter  for  five  years’  time,  1,000  tons 
per  annum.  The  reception  the  Emperor  met  in  Italy  was  cold  as  his 
winter  ice.  Webster  told  Hulseraan  some  plain  truths  about  the  beggarly 
House  of  Hapsburg. 

Save  the  railway  concessions,  Russia  and  Austria  at  peace  will  not  ma- 
terially afiect  the  money  market. 

Now,  then,  to  France.  There  is  little  doubt  about  the  astonishing  progress 
that  France  has  made  in  commerce,  manufactures,  and  agriculture,  under 
the  gigantic  credit  institutions  which  have  sprung  up  during  the  Empire. 
Like  the  building  up  of  new  Paris — (2,524  houses  tom  down,  and  5,238 
erected  since  1852;  the  population  in  1851  was  1,422,<  65;  last  year,  it 
was  1,727,419,  an  increase  of  305,354  in  five  years) — everything  has  been 
forced.  Before,  Frenchmen  were  all  war — now,  they  talk  commerce. 
Why,  from  1823  to  1847,  the  whole  length  of  French  railway  concessions 
was  but  2,940  miles,  costing  some  $200,000,000,  one-third  of  which  was 
paid  by  tlie  State ; of  which,  only  1,142  miles  were  open.  During  the 
next  four  years  they  increased  to  3,095  miles,  costing,  up  to  1851, 
$100,000,000  more.  In  June,  1855,  they  reached  7,185  miles,  and  end 
of  last  year,  the  tables  show  10,000  miles,  (not  all  finished,)  some  80  per 
cent  longer  than  her  canals,  and  30  per  cent  longer  than  her  public  roads. 
And  thus  far  the  cost  of  all  has  run  up  to  about  $600,000,000.  The  in- 
come on  French  railways  in  1850  was  about  $17,500,000,  against  receipts 
in  1856  of  $51,000,000.  On  a capital  of  $301,u00,0u0,  the  State  gives  a 
guaranty  of  ^^1 2,000,000^ — an  important  aid,  and  may  account  in  part  for 
the  late  heavy  dividends.  For  the  1,920  miles  made  by  the  State,  they 
are  allowed  a share  in  profits  of  3,529  miles.  The  fusion  of  companies 
has  been  a good  move.  The  original  78  concessions  were  reduced  to  69, 
and  now  they  are  cut  down  to  24 ; of  which,  9 hold  nine-tenths  of  all. 
Last  year,  1,600,000  shares  paid  16  per  cent,  and  4 per  cent  on  900,000 
unfinished.  France  has  not  had  her  railway  panic.  Her  grand  trunk 
lines  pay ; but  wait  till  the  branches  are  under  way  ; they  will  be  sure  to 
sap  the  life-blood  of  the  parent  tree.  As  I observed  in  my  remarks  for 
your  January  number,  the  money  market  must  open  its  coffers,  for  these 
lines  must  all  be  finished.  Other  enterprises  have  also  been  stimulated  to 
expansion  by  easy  credits.  A company  has  just  been  commenced,  with  a 
capital  of  " 4,000,000,  to  run  steamers,  a la  Cunard  and  Peninsular  and 
Oriental  Companies,  wherever  they  have  a chance  for  profit  Shipping  com- 
panies are  springing  into  existence  as  rapidly  here  as  new  corporations, 
under  the  Limited  Liability  Act,  are  in  England.  In  1850  the  coasting 
tonnage  of  France  was  but  2,069,851  tons;  end  of  1855,  2,417,430. 
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The  government  seems  to  imitate  all  schemes,  nnd  lately  there  is  a propo- 
sition for  a universal  insurance  company — against  fire,  flood,  and  famine — 
health,  death,  or  accident — in  fact,  it  is  to  cover  every  possible  con  tin- 
^ncy.  Some  Parisian  writer  remarks  that  a government  who  has  on  its 
hands  the  profession  of  “ engineer,  miner,  road  maker,  professor  of  litera- 
ture and  science,  shod  master,  horse-dealer,  farmer,  grazier,  shepherd,  teach- 
er of  music  and  singing,  theatrical  director,  trainer  of  race-horses,  instnicter 
of  ballet  girls,  etc.,  etc.,  need  not  be  ashamed  to  keep  an  insurance  ofiSce.” 
With  so  many  irons  in  the  fire,  no  wonder  money  is  in  demand.  The 
Bank  of  France  is  still  draining  England  of  her  gold.  Nothing  done  less 
than  6 per  cent,  and  no  paper  over  seventy-five  days.  The  fall  on  railway 
and  other  shares,  since  last  May,  arising  out  of  the  bank's  refusing  to  ad- 
vance on  stock,  is  said  to  be  over  00,000,000 1 Still,  the  stocks  are 
treble  above  their  intrinsic  value.  The  Bank  of  France  requires,  say  its 
managers,  more  capital. 

Note  the  changes  in  the  French  Bank  during  the  last  three  years — 
they  show  some  remarkable  facts.  At  the  close  of  1854,  the  Bank  of 
France  had  eighty-one  millions  bullion,  and  only  seventy  millions  of  bills 
under  discount.  At  the  same  time  in  1855,  she  had  but  forty-three  millions 
bullion,  but  eighty-four  millions  of  dollars  under  discount.  Again,  in  1 856, 
(this  last  month's  return.)  with  but  forty  millions  bullion,  she  has  bills 
netted  one  hundred  and  ten  millions  of  dollars!  These  few  figures  tell  a 
strange  tale — they  need  no  explanation.  Those  who  believe  in  ^tter  times 
on  this  side,  should  mark  the  facts  given — not  my  opinions — to  show  the 
contrary.  England  buys  Russia's  funds,  but  does  not  invest  in  the  French ! 
Why  ? — simply  because  her  capitalists  have  not  recovered  from  the  fear- 
ful confiscation  of  1797.  The  English  never  forget  such  things.  Old 
stagers  will  tell  of  papering  their  lodgings  with  assignats — at  par  in  1789, 
but  five  years  after,  down  to  twenty.  Talleyrand  bid  off  them  as  the 
leading  stock  jobber,  followed  by  such  speculators  as  Mirabeau  and  Den- 
ton. People  now  have  more  confidence  in  the  government  securities.  In 
1798  there  were  but  24,796  bondholders — in  1854,  785,2431  The  ac- 
cumulations of  the  savings  banks  are  converted  by  the  depositors  into 
rentes — 3 per  cent,  4^,  and  5.  In  England  the  entire  debt  is  consolidated 
into  a 3 per  cent.  Some  of  the  heads  of  government  have  become  million- 
aires by  their  operations  on  the  Bourse.  De  Morny  could  not  pay  his  debts 
in  1848 — now  he  is  said  to  be  the  richest  man  in  the  Empire,  and  last 
month  settled  one  million  on  his  beautiful  bride  of  eighteen  summers,  that 
he  brought  away  with  him  from  the  court  of  Romanhoff.  No  more  to-day 
on  France. 

Persia  and  China  attract  attention  just  now.  Have  you  room  for  an- 
other page  ? These  lands  bear  upon  the  money  market.  War  costa  mil- 
lions, and  they  are  both  engaged.  From  Europe,  let  us  turn  to  Asia — ^the 
battle-field  has  changed.  By  this  time,  England  and  Russia  are  approach- 
ing each  other  on  Persian  ground.  Ferukh  Khan,  the  Persian  Envoy,  has 
just  arrived  amid  a cloud  of  retainers,  and  blaze  of  Oriental  display.  Na- 
poleon receives  him  like  a prince.  Russia  inspires  the  Shah,  and  England 
and  Persia  are  at  war  1 Aa  in  the  Trojan  war,  there  was  a woman  in  the 
case — ^frail,  fair,  and  forty.  Diplomacy  ended  in  fighting — so  He-reX  fell 
to  revenge  ehc-roi!  Your  pardon,  sir ! 

A century  since  the  Aifghans  took  it  from  the  Persians,  and  now  the 
latter  have  only  taken  back  their  own.  They  tried  to  do  it  in  1815,  when 
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Napoleon  was  under  a cloud — and  again  in  1838,  when  an  English  squad- 
ron in  the  Persian  Gulf  frightened  uiem  away,  just  as  the  city  was  about 
fo  surrender.  The  fact  is,  Herat  is  the  key  of  Afghanistan,  and  Afghan- 
istan is  the  door  of  India.  No  wonder  England  loses  color,  for  India  is 
a jewel  in  her  crown.  She  has  not  forgotten,  however,  that  the  honor- 
able East  India  Company  spent  one  hundred  millions  in  that  memorable 
frontier  war,  and  lives  innumerable.  The  law  of  nations  is  the  will  of  the 
strongest,  and  if  Persia  is  still  stubborn,  under  Russia's  councils,  England 
must  send  out  troops,  and  the  demand  for  a few  hundred  transports  would 
give  a push  to  the  freighting  business,  and  the  money  market  must  feel 
the  change. 

And  China ! — music  again,  and  plentyf>f  it ! Tis  the  old  story,  Alex- 
ander the  Great  and  the  Robber!  When  you  have  read  Admiral  Sey- 
mour’s dispatches,  tell  me  if  England  has  not  now  the  title  of  chief  among 
all  the  filibusters?  Canton  bombarded,  will  ring  through  the  States! — 
but  England  has  no  argument  this  time.  Before,  in  ’41,  with  the  Bible 
in  one  band,  and  a bill  of  smuggled  opium  in  the  other,  she  made  her 
claim.  The  ten  colums  of  the  Gazette  may  be  sifted  down  to  a few  lines. 

The  Caroline  went  over  the  falls,  but  Mr.  Webster  and  the  elder  Baring 
settled  the  question.  The  Crescent  City  and  the  Black  Warrior  were  tar- 
gets for  the  Moro’s  guns,  yet  we  had  no  war  with  Spain.  Kotza  was  not 
given  up,  and  Austria  humiliated,  but  it  did  not  end  in  war — but  it  is  far 
different  with  the  “Lorcha  Arrow.”  When  Sir  John  Bowring  found  that 
it  was  not  a British  vessel — did  not  fly  the  British  flag — that  the  Colonial 
Register  expired  on  the  27th  September,  and  the  Chinese  boarded  her  to 
take  out  the  pirates  not  till  the  8th  October — when  the  governor  found 
no  Englishman  was  on  board,  and  the  Viceroy’s  arguments  unanswerable, 
he  changed  his  tactics — remembered  that  Canton  in  1849  was  not  opened, 
as  agreed  in  1842  and  ’47 — and  then  decided  to  make  that  the  issue. 
Open,  Sessamel  said  Admiral  Seymour.  Sessame  declined!  Yeh  said 
nay  ! And  when  the  Governor-general  shut  the  Canton  gate,  British  can- 
non soon  opened  it ! Odessa  was  spared,  but  Canton,  no  1 One  was 
strong — the  other  weak ! Another  Sinopean  tragedy — almost  a Copen- 
hagen ! 

Canton,  then,  opened  by  the  Portuguese  in  1617 ; visited  by  the  British 
ships  in  1634;  her  direct  trade  with  England  dating  from  1680,  which 
the  East  India  Company  held  till  the  monopoly  was  abolished  in  1834 — 
Canton,  who  boldly  met  the  British  in  1842,  and  has  been  so  long  the 
port  of  China  commerce — has  been  bombarded ! The  ships  in  port  are 
ships  of-war — the  outside  barbarians  are  British  soldiers ! Trade  is  stopped 
— and  China,  whose  imperial  canals — whose  mammoth  highways — whose 
wonderful  government  rules  four  hundred  millions  of  people — and  people 
whose  ancestors  understood  the  use  of  the  mariner’s  compass,  the  art  of 
making  glass,  and  printing  on  wooden  blocks,  and  gunpowder,  when  our 
ancestors  were  a lot  of  savages — China  is  to  be  again  humiliated ! The 
prestige  England  lost  in  Europe  last  year,  and  year  before,  she  is  going 
to  regain  in  Asia  1 

However,  commerce  demands  it,  and  morality  is  shocked.  Commerce 
is  a great  leveler,  and,  of  late  years,  don’t  associate  much  with  her  early 
friend — throwing  right  and  morals  overboard,  as  they  seem  to  have  done. 
There  are  no  two  opinions  about  the  commercial  view.  A new  field  is 
opening — a new  era  is  commenced.  Ministers  at  Pekin — foreigners  in  the 
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interior — all  ports  open ! Steamers  on  the  China  River — ^and  then,  per^ 
haps,  railways  and  telegraphs ! Yes,  perhaps  I but  during  the  period  of 
the  war,  trade  will  be  paralized.  The  Americans  wonT  have  the  English 
business  under  the  neutral  flag,  as  before ; for  already  American  heads, 
mistaken  for  English,  have  been  hung  on  the  walls  of  Canton,  and  Ameri- 
can cannon  have  battered  down  some  of  the  forts  to  revenge  it.  So  America 
is  with  England,  and  France  will  join  I Verily,  it  looks  bad  for  the  Brother 
of  the  Sun ! 

Upon  the  whole,  now  is  the  time  to  make  a strike — commerce  demands 
it — morality  says  no ! I should  think  that  the  stopping  of  the  machinery 
would  smash  some  of  the  engineers,  for  the  China  trade  is  a wide  spread 
credit.  Break  the  spokes  in%  wheel,  and  down  comes  the  wagon — take 
the  shoes  off,  and  you  lame  the  horse!  So  will  this  Canton  affair  com- 
plicate the  accounts  of  the  outside  barbarians — and  hence  I hear  how 
Persia  and  China,  as  they  stand,  will  keep  the  money  market  on  the 
qui  vive. 

To  come  back  to  England.  Money  growing  tight — ^bank  directors 
change  the  rate  again — now  per  cent,  and  only  60  days.  Turn  again, 
Whittington  1 Last  year  they  made  seven  changes — from  June  26th, 
to  7 per  cent  November  13th.  The  year  opened  at  6 — closed  at  6|.  In 
money  matters,  as  England  is  to  the  continent,  and  all  the  world,  so  is  the 
Bank  of  England  to  the  other  banks  in  the  kingdom.  She  rules  the  whole. 

! Peace  in  the  West,  but  war  in  the  East — so  don’t  look  for  an  easy  money 
paarket.  The  old  world  is  going  to  sleep,  while  the  new  world  has  just 
/woke  up.  With  a national  debt  of  only  $30,000,000 — with  an  income  of 
'$77,000,000,  to  an  expenditure  $73,000,000,  ($13,000,000  of  which  can- 
i celed  the  debt) — with  an  estimated  manufacturing  and  agricultural  cap- 
/ ital  of  $2,600,000,000 — with  an  export  table  of  $323,000,000,  against  an 
i import  list  of  $8 1 6,000,000--worked  upon  a banking  capital  of  $344,000,000 
I — allowed  to  circulate  $200,000,000  in  bank  notes — with  an  overflowing 
treasury,  and  unexam pleil  prosperity — the  United  States  has  now  the  rank 
I of  first  among  the  nations.  The  last  reports  from  the  several  secretaries, 
have  astonished  debt-burdened  Europe.  ^ They  don’t  understand  how  we 
J can  manage  to  live  on  $4 8,000,000, /os/ — the  last  five  year’s  average — and 
! when  they  see  a custom’s  revenue  of  $64,000,000,  they  cry  free  trade! 
I While  Great  Britain  takes  two-thirds  of  our  entire  exports,  I observe  that 
we  take  in  return  from  her  one-half  of  our  entire  imports.  It  seems  that 
the  $60,000,000  that  America  loses  in  trade  with  Spain,  South  America, 
and  China,  she  makes  up  out  of  Great  Britain.  I note  that  from  1793  to 
1856,  our  gold  and  silver  coinage  amounted  to  $549,341,514;  and  that 
^ the  total  coin  in  the  land  is  now  estimated  at  $100,000,000.  India,  during 
only  the  last  twenty  years,  has  coined  over  $300,000,000,  Let  the  com- 
pany coin  the  mohur  again — give  the  Indian  a pure  coin — no  alloy — ^in 
gold — and  the  drain  in  Europe  for  silver  will  dry. 

Hoping  to  be  in  time  for  February,  and  that  I have  not  bored  you  with 
too  many  figures,  believe  me,  I am  most  faithfully  yours, 

7.  T. 
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Art.  IF.— THE  FOOD  OP  PARIS:* 

PORK  AND  CHXK8K. 

Pork  was  held  in  great  estimation  by  the  ancients.  We  read  in  one 
Traits  de  la  Police  the  description  of  splendid  repasts,  where  hogs,  entirely 
stuffed  with  ingredients,  as  extraordinary  as  delicate,  figured  with  honor. 
But  howerer  refined  the  varied  dishes  prepared  of  this  meat,  the  hams 
were  preferred  by  many  to  the  other  parts  of  the  animal.  “The  hams,” 
said  Delamare,  “ have  nevertheless  always  excelled  the  other  parts.”  The 
Romans  availed  themselves  of  them  sometimes  at  the  entry  of  table,  to 
stimulate  the  appetite ; at  other  times  at  the  close  of  the  repast,  to  rean- 
imate by  their  sharpness  the  wearied  stomach,  and  excite  thirst  They 
valued  them  so  highly  that  Cato  was  at  trouble  to  instruct  them  how  to 
salt  and  smoke,  and  otherwise  prepare  them,  that  they  might  be  good  and 
well  preserved ; and  St.  George,  the  champion  of  England,  dedicated  his 
early  talents  to  the  same  useful  work. 

The  gourmands  of  our  time  have  revived  in  their  luxurious  dinners,  the 
usage  dear  to  the  ancients,  and  the  guests  of  friendly  tables  not  unusually 
take,  in  the  middle  of  the  most  sumptuous  and  the  most  plentiful  feast,  a 
slice  of  smoked  ham,  to  sharpen  the  appetite. 

Pigs  are  everywhere  appreciated  for  their  fruitfulness,  for  the  facility  of 
their  bringing  up,  and  the  abundance  of  their  flesh.  Pork  furnishes  man 
with  an  economical  food.  In  countries  otherwise  less  favored,  where  the 
peasant  hardly  knows  flesh  meat,  pork  forms  the  basis  of  his  best  repasts. 
In  remote  districts  of  France,  every  family  keeps  a pig,  which  they  kill 
about  Christmas.  Certain  parts  of  the  animal  they  eat  fresh,  especially  in 
the  form  of  sausages  or  black  puddings,  the  remainder  is  smoked  or  salted 
for  the  yearly  provisions;  and  from  time  to  time,  Sunday  especially,  the 
small  proprietor,  or  country  tradesman,  throws  a little  piece  of  ham  or  salt 
pork  into  his  soup,  with  cheese  and  vegetables. 

If  pork  is  only  an  accessory  food,  for  whoever  is  able  to  change  of  his 
own  accord  his  diet,  it  is  nevertheless  a delicacy  to  those  who  through  ne- 
cessity would  procure,  without  trouble,  an  appetising  dish,  always  ready. 
In  fact,  a produce  which  reouires  from  the  consumer  neither  cooking  nor 
seasoning  previously,  and  which  he  can  obtain  in  any  quantity  he  desires, 
is  a precious  resource  in  cities,  Where  the  inhabitants,  pressed  with  labor, 
and  often  limited  in  their  resources,  are  compelled  to  economize  their  purse 
and  time.  It  is  this  which,  notwithstanding  the  successive  improvements 
of  the  general  diet  of  the  Parisians,  makes  pork  remain  an  article  of  great 
consumption  in  the  capital — besides,  the  Parisian  pork  is  in  general  of  good 
quality.  Even  the  laborer,  when  he  has  breakfasted  off  a piece  of  white 
bread,  with  a slice  of  pork,  prepares  for  his  supper  a good  soup  of  beef  and 
T^etables,  seasoned  with  bacon  or  drippings. 

^e  number  of  pork  shops  are  not  limited  in  Paris — the  trade  is  free. 
The  public  authorities  put  no  restriction  on  them  whatever,  only  in  a gen- 
eral way,  to  guaranty  at  the  same  time  the  salubrity  of  the  dwelling 
and  that  of  me  produce  offered  for  sale.  There  are  at  this  moment  in 
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Paris  422  pork  shops,  distributed  throughout  the  twelve  wards  of  the  dtj 
as  follows ; — 
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This  distribution  meets  the  wants  of  each  quarter,  and  corresponds,  at 
least  in  the  most  considerable  wards,  with  the  density  of  the  population. 
It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  poorer  wards  are  not  those  where  they 
count  relatively  most  pork  shops.  The  tradesman,  whose  work  obliges 
him  to  absent  himself  from  home,  eats,  it  is  true,  on  the  place  where  he 
is;  but  the  laborers  who  are  so  removed  are  not  the  most  numerous. 
And,  as  we  have  already  explained,  besides  the  working  classes,  pork  finds 
many  consumers.  The  pork  shops  throughout  the  city  are  not  the  only 
places  for  the  sale  of  this  commodity ; there  are  in  the  retail  markets, 
principally  in  the  March6  des  Prouvaires,  pork  stalls,  75  in  number,  where 
they  sell  fresh  pork.  Thirty  of  these  places  are  occupied  by  the  pork 
dealers  of  Paris.  Country  dealers  hold  the  forty >five  o^ers,  and  keep  up 
an  opposition  favorable  to  the  interests  of  the  poorer  classes. 

It  is  in  the  three  pig  markets  established  in  Saint  Germain,  in  Chapelle, 
and  the  Maison  Blanche,  where  the  trade  buy  of  the  raw  material.  (A 
pig  market  has  been  established  since  1851  in  the  Batignolles — it  is  but 
a small  afiair.) 

They  sell  in  these  markets  fat  pigs  destined  for  the  supply  of  Paris  and 
its  environs.  The  Parisian  pork  shops  absorbs  nearly  two-thirds  of  the 

auantities  brought  They  sell  also  lean  pigs,  which  the  graziers  fatten  for 
leir  own  consumption,  or  to  be  sold  late  in  the  market 
From  1845  to  1852,  forty-two  districts  have  sent  fat  pigs  to  the  markets 
for  the  supply  of  Paris.  The  two  principal  districts  which  have  sent  the 
largest  quantities,  are  Sarthe,  and  Maine  et  Loire ; after  these  comes  Oise, 
Seine  et  Oise,  Les  Deux  Sevres,  the  Seine  Inferieure,  the  Indre  et  Loire, 
the  Ome,  the  Calvades,  the  Loiret,  the  Somme,  the  Eure  et  Loire,  the 
Eure,  the  Seine,  Mayenne  Vended,  and  la  Manche. 

It  was  the  custom  formerly,  that  the  pork  dealers  went  to  the  markets 
to  buy  the  live  cattle ; but  for  some  time  back,  many  among  them  have 
found  it  easier  to  supply  themselves,  or  complete  their  supply  at  the  Marcb6 
des  Prouvaires,  throu^  the  pork  dealers  of  Nanterre,  or  by  the  means  of 
several  butchers  called  gargots ; these  bring  to  the  market  pigs  cut  in  two, 
and  sell  them  wholesale. 

Further,  in  the  year  1849,  one  of  the  markets  was  opened  to  sell  pork 
b^  auction ; but  the  quantities  sold  in  this  way  are  not  considerable. 
Since  the  institution  of  the  auction,  they  have  put  up  for  sale  each  year, 
as  under : — 

Pound.  Ponnd.  Poond*. 

1849.* 4.9»9  I 1851 189.724  11858  202.580 

1850. 88,099  | 1862 66,107  | 1864  487,609 

This  is  how  the  pork  dealers  of  Paris  procure  all  the  meat  they  require, 
80  the  reader  can  form  a tolerable  idea  of  the  nature  and  the  importance 
of  their  trade.  We  shall  proceed  to  give  some  details  of  the  various  uses 

• For  tkroe  moattii  onlj. 
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•f  pork^  and  also  of  the  produce  manuiactured  therefrom.  The  averi^ 
weight  of  oue  pig  is  201  pounds,  divided  as  follows : — 


Fat  bacoD lbs.  83 

Lean  bacon 84 

Freeh  pork 88 

Two  name,  booelesa 20 

Meat  fur  hash. 82 

Small  hams 11 

Preserved  meat 14 

Fat 16 


om lbs.  4 

ToUl 201 

Add  the  average  weight  of  loseee  in 
slaughtering 29 

Totol 280 


The  average  weight  of  29  pounds  for  the  entrals  will  seem  perhaps 
small,  but  there  is  a deduction  of  one*half  to  be  made  to  obtaiu  the  net 
weight  of  the  head,  and  the  blood  is  omitted,  as  it  is  only  used  for  the 
preparation  of  black  puddings  during  six  months  of  the  year. 

We  may,  therefore,  adopt  as  true  the  weight  of  29  pounds,  which  serves 
as  a basis  for  the  octroi  duty. 

The  trade  of  the  pork  dealer  has  two  objects — the  sale  of  the  several 
parts  of  the  pig  in  a raw  state,  and  the  preparation  of  other  parts,  cooked 
and  seasoned,  known  by  the  name  of  “ charcuterie,”  comprising  sausages, 
black  puddings,  saucissons,  (thick  and  short  sausages,)  cervelas,  (sausages 
made  of  the  brains,)  and  stews  of  the  liver  and  jowl ; these  consume  nearly 
the  sixth  part  of  the  net  weight  of  the  animal.  Independent  of  these,  and 
the  hams,  which  the  pork  dealers  smoke  and  prepare,  they  sell  the  produce 
of  the  departments,  and  of  foreign  countries,  which,  of  more  or  less  re- 
nown, are  esteemed  by  consumers.  Such  are  the  hams  of  Bayonne,  of 
Mayence,  and  of  York ; small  sausages  of  Frankfort,  large  sausages  of 
Lyons,  and  of  Arles ; the  stews  and  other  preparations  from  Troyes. 

The  sale  of  these  choice  articles  is  divided  between  the  pork  dealers 
and  the  eating-house  keepers,  as  well  as  an  inferior  order  of  grocers  and 
merchants,  who  deal  in  the  inferior  pork  prepared  in  Lorraine,  Normandie, 
and  Brittany.  The  market  of  hams,  which  comes  in  Holy  week,  is  the 
great  market  of  this  produce.  They  sell  there  Bayonne  hams,  and  small 
sausages  of  Arles  and  Lyons.  From  1845  to  1852,  during  the  three  mar- 
ket days,  the  sales  reached  41 1,853  pounds  of  pork.  In  1851  it  amounted 
to  633,450  pounds.  Among  the  twenty  or  thirty  departments  which  sent 
meat  to  the  market  of  hams,  the  most  esteemed  are  la  Seine,  la  Muse,  and 
la  Moselle. 

The  most  part  of  the  imports  of  1851  proceeded  from  fifteen  depart- 
ments, of  which  the  dealers  have  sold  the  quantities  as  under : — 


Paris  and  suburbs  lbs.  206,388  ) 1 1 a 

LaSvine 88,742  f 

La  Meuse 190,232 

La  Moselle 68,002 

La  Maocbe 28,184 

Les  Basses  Pyrenees 14,841 

Seine  et  Oise 10,804 

La  Sarthe 9,625 


La  Marne 

L^Yonne 

L’Oise 

Maine  et  Loire 

L'Orne. 

lie  et  Vilaine 

Total 

The  surplus  supply  (28,111  pounds)  came  from  fifteen  other  departments, 
which  need  not  be  specified. 

Consumption  of  Pork  in  Paris  at  Various  Times.  Savary,  accord- 
ing to  Saval,  estimated  the  number  of  pigs  killed  in  1634  at  27,oOO.  The 
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records  of  the  time  of  Ricbelieu,  to  1637,  meDtion  25,000.  The  con- 
sumption of  I6b8,  by  the  records  of  CbAUlet,  advanced  to  58,000.  We 
regret  not  being  able  to  verify  these  figures,  which  seem  so  much  exag- 
gerated, for  we  are  inclined  to  think  the  pigs  and  the  sheep  have  been 
reckoned  together.  It  appears  that  in  the  time  of  Delamare,  the  number 
of  pigs  rais^  for  food  was  considerably  lessened.  This  author  maintains 
that  there  were  only  12,752  for  1707,  and  that  at  this  time  they  did  not 
get  beyond  15,000  in  the  best  years.  Savary  quotes  a record  which  esti- 
mates the  consumption  at  28,000  pigs  for  1722 ; for  the  subsequent  time 
we  possess  the  reckonings  of  Lavoisier,  and  of  M.  Tessier,  operating  on 
the  years  immediately  preceding  1789  ; the  number  of  pigs  consumed  is 
85,000,  according  to  the  first,  and  41,000  according  to  the  second.  We 
are  able  to  furnish  with  more  certainty  estimates  of  the  supply  of  Paris 
with  pork.  They  comprise  a period  of  twenty-one  years,  if  we  put  in  the 
six  years  comprised  in  the  reckoning  by  M.  Goussard  for  the  years  1781 
to  1786.  This  is  a total  of  twenty-seven  years,  which  enables  us  to  cal- 
culate with  some  certainty  the  true  consumption  in  the  capital  previous 
to  1789. 

Paris  has  received  at  various  times  the  quantities  specified  below,  the 
average  result  procured  during  4,  6,  8,  and  9 years : — 

From  1767  to  1764 pigs.  88,676  I From  1777  to  1780 pigs.  88,888 

**  1766  to  1774 82,466  | **  1781  to  1786 4U,44I* 

For  the  period  after  the  Revolution,  the  numbers  are : — 

From  1799  to  1800 pigs.  62,672  | From  1881  to  1840 pigs.  88  596 

**  1809  to  1818 70.679  “ 1841  to  1846 8V.748 

••  1819  to  1880 84,848  | **  1847  to  1864  (less  1848)  87,257 

We  remark  the  fall  in  numbers  during  the  latter  years.  It  can  be  ex- 
plained thus: — that  before  1847,  the  time  when  the  duty  commenced  to 
count  by  kilogrammes,  the  pigs  brought  in  quarters  to  tiie  hiarche  des 
Prouvaires  were  taxed,  not  like  meat  on  Lams,  but  in  proportion  of  duty 
per  head  for  each  live  pig.  Since  1647,  and  especially  since  the  opening 
of  the  municipal  slaughter-houses  dedicated  to  pork,  it  is  possible  to  dis- 
Unguish  the  live  pigs  imported,  from  the  quantities  brought  from  outside 
after  slaughtering. 

QUANTITIES  OV  FORK  OON8UMEO  IN  PARIS  FROM  1757  TO  1864. 

Freah  meat  Ac  Prep*d  pork  OfDU  coming  OtfaH  coming  Total  qnan- 
atbronglit  coming  firom  from  pigs  fh>m  pigs  titles  dell v'd 


Weight  of  > 

from  the 

oatside. 

killed  in 

killed  in  the  for 

Tearr. 

meaiafkt 

• ecterior. 

Paris. 

exterior. 

oonsampttoo. 

Iba. 

nw. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

Iba. 

Iba. 

ns?  to  1764. 

6,048,680 

200,000 

200,000 

67IJ»^0 

7.1 1 6.200 

1766  to  1774. 

6,841.9(»0 

200,000 

220.000 

649;!00 

6,911,000 

1777  to  1780. 

6,989,940 

200,000 

220,000 

776,660 

8.1«6,600 

1781  to  1786. 

7,279.880 

240,000 

260,600 

308.820 

8,688.760 

1799  to  1808. 

10.682.642 

U08.669 

• ••••••.• 

12,086.201 

1809  to  1818. 

14.207,691 

2.01!^,669 

10,226,160 

1819  to  1880. 

17,079.902 

1,416,488 

2.426,668 

20.92 1.V  98 

1881  to  1840. 

16,827,876 

1,624,907 

2,890,846 

20,848.627 

1841  101846. 

18,066,266 

2.646,168 

2.666,660 

28.278.068 

1847  to  1864. 

7,624,620  11,841,898 

2,210,611 

1,068,826 

1,606,881 

28,791,286 
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nrpmsuAi.  ooiit<7icrao!f  or  ross  in  rAiis  feom  1*15*1  to  1654. 


Consnmpt'n  per 
^ No.  of  head  Mr  year. 

Tears.  iohabitaats.  iW 

1767  to  1764. 6o<,28'i 

1766  t«i  1774 678.150  18 

1777  to  1780 681,880  18| 

1781  to  1786 692,800  16 

1799  to  1808.  . . ..  600,480  20 


Consnrapt'n  per 
No.  of  head  Mr  year. 
Tears.  inhabitants.  ibc 

180J  lo  1818 6.17.920  24^ 

1819  U)  1880 749,914  26i 

1831  to  1840 860,661  24 

1841  to  1816 994.679  22^ 

1847  to  1854. 1,068,262  22^ 


This  proves  that  the  consumption  of  pork  is  now  more  extensive  than 
under  the  ancient  regime.  This  comes  evidently  from  the  modifications 
which  the  composition  of  the  population  of  Pans  has  undergone,  becom- 
ing a more  active  focus  of  industry  and  commerce ; but  if  we  compare 
pork  with  butcher’s  meat,  we  find  that  the  first  figures  are  only  in  the  pro- 
portion of  one*8eventli.  This  proportion  is  still  less  when  we  make  the 
comparison  between  pork  only  and  the  accumulated  weights  of  various 
provisions  which  enter  into  the  consumption  of  Paris,  from  which  we  con- 
clude that  the  consumption  of  pork  in  Paris  is  confined  to  moderate  limits, 
and  that  its  use  has  never  exercised  any  evil  influence  on  the  health  of 
the  inhabitants. 

Prick  op  Pork  at  Various  Times.  The  researches  which  we  have  made 
in  the  archieves  of  the  police,  have  put  us  in  possession  of  valuable  facts, 
as  to  the  quantities  of  pigs  which  entered  formerly  into  the  consumption 
of  Paris,  but  we  have  not  discovered  any  document  giving  a trace  of  the 
price  of  pork.  It  only  appears  that  the  authorities  were  in  the  habit  of 
drawing  up  for  the  pig  markets,  bills  similar  to  those  which  they  furnished 
for  the  market  of  cattle  prepared  for  slaughter.  We  have  no  indication 
on  this  subject,  except  that  which  concerns  haras  and  bacon,  which  were 
Sold  on  certain  days  of  the  year  in  the  Place  of  Parvis  Notre  Dame. 

This  market  was  formerly  that  which  in  our  days  is  the  ham  market, 
which  is  held  every  year  iu  Paris  during  the  last  half  of  Holy  week. 


PBIOB  PEB  POUND  OF  HAM  AND  BAOON  IN  TBB  MAECHB  DR  LA  PLAOB  DBS  PAEVI8  HOTBB 
DAUB,  FROM  1762  TO  1776. 


Tears.  Hama.  Bacon. 

<1.  d.  d.  d. 

1762 0 B6i  6 B6i 

1758 6 a6i  6 a6 

1764  5 a6i  

1765  4ia6  4 a 4^ 

1766  

1767  4ia4f  4 a4i 

1758 6 a6i  4 4i  a 6 

1769 6^  a 6 4^  a 6 

176U 6 6ia6  6 a 6^ 

1761  6 a6i  5 A 6k 

1762  6ia6  0 a 44 

1768  4 4ia6  0 a 44 

1764 4 44  a 5 4 a44| 


Tears.  Hama.  Bacon. 

d.  d.  d.  d. 

1765  6 a 64  4f  6 a 64 

1766  5 a 64  44  6 a 64 

1767  6 a 64  0 a6 

1768  6|  6 a6i  0 a 7 

1769  6 64  a 7 7 a 74 

1770  64  a 7 64  a 7 

1771....  

1772 7 a8  74  a 8 

1778 6 a7  7 a 7i 

1774 6 a7  6 a 64 

1776 

1776 6 e7  0 e7 


We  perceive  that  the  value  is  only  increased  by  about  one-third  since 
the  middle  of  last  centurv.  For  the  present  time  the  market  bills,  which 
the  administration  publisnes  periodically  by  the  overseers  in  the  markets 
of  Saint  Germain  de  la  Chapelle  and  the  Maison  Blanche,  give  us  the  prices 
of  pigs  for  each  year,  from  1845  to  1853. 
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AYKEAGS  PtICE  OF  FOES  PEE  KILOOEAMMB,  (2.S  POCNIM,)  IH  TU  VAEOnS  D*  SAIMT  OIE- 
IfAUr  DM  LA  CHAPBLLB,  XT  DE  LA  MAlflON  BLANCBI,  PEOM  1845  TO  1858. 


Teara 

a 

d. 

Yetra 

a 

d. 

Yesia 

a d. 

1846  

...  0 

10 

1848 

0 

11* 

1851 

...  08* 

]846 - 

1 

0 

1849 

...  0 

10* 

1852 

0 9* 

1847 

1 

8 

1850 

...  0 

8 

1863 

• • • w irp 

....  1 0 

For  the  wholesale  price  we  hare  still  that  of  the  auction  hall.  We  give 
them,  since  the  origin  of  that  mode  of  sale,  to  the  close  of  last  year. 

AYXBAGX  FBIOX  PEE  KILOGEAMME,  (2.2  POUNDS,)  OF  POEK  BOLD  IN  THE  AUCTION  HALL, 

FEOH  1849  TO  1854. 


Yasra 

a d. 

Yesra  a d. 

Yesia 

a 

d. 

1849  (8 months)..  0 8*1 

1 1861  (Smooths)..  0 8*  I 

1858 

0 

11 

1850 

1 1862 0 9 1 

1854 

1 

04 

PEICE  OF 

PORK  PEE  EILOGRAHMX,  (2.2  POUNDS,)  SOLD  IN  THE  RETAIL  MARKETS,  FROM 
1845  TO  1854. 

Taara 

1st  qnalltp. 
a d. 

2d  qualitp. 
a d. 

8d  qualitj. 
a d. 

1845... 

. . . .Fresh  pork  . 

1 04 

0 

11 

1846... 

. . , .Freeh  pork. . 

1 1 

0 

Hi 

1847... 

....  Fresh  pork . . 

1 *4 

1 

1 

1848... 

. . . .Fresh  pork. . 

1 n 

1 04 

0 

11 

1849... 

. . . .Fresh  pork. . 

0 11* 

0 

10* 

1850... 

. . . Fresh  pork. . 

0 10* 

0 

9 

1850... 

..  .Salt  pork. .. 

0 10* 

0 

d* 

1851... 

...  .Fresh  pork. , 

1 0* 

0 10* 

0 

9 

1851... 

. • • .Salt  pork. . . 

1 0* 

0 10* 

0 

9* 

1852  .. 

. . . .Fresh  pork. . 

1 0* 

0 11* 

0 

ID 

1852... 

....Salt  pork... 

0 11 

0 

1858... 

. . , .Fresh  pork. . . 

1 0* 

0 

11 

1854... 

• . . .Fresh  pork. . 

1 2 

1 

0* 

1854... 

. . . .Salt  pork. . . , 

0 11 

0 

10 

PRICBS 

CURRENT  PER  POUND  OP  PORK  SOLD  BT  THE 

PROVISION  DEALERS 

OF 

FABI8  IN  1849  AND  1854 : — 


PEODUCE  PEEPARED  AND  BOLD  BT  THE  PORK  DEALEEB  OF  PAEIB. 


Fat  bacon 

Lean  bacon • 

Fresh  pork 

Raw  hams 

Prepared  haniB 

Small  bams 

Small  sized  bacon 

Oooked  chops 

Hashes  for  cooking 

Lard 

Ordinary  sausages 

Truffled  sausages 

Black  puddings 

Table  puddings 

White  pudding 

Ordinary  small  sausages,  fraw) . . 
“ “ (cooked) 


Lyon  sausages, 


. 1849 

ad.  ad. 

0 0 a 0 8 

0 0 0 6 

0 0 0 7 

0 0 0 8 

0 0 12 

0 0 0 8 

0 0 0 2* 

0 0 0 8 

0 0 0 7* 

0 0 0 4 

0 7 0 8 

0 0 18 

0 3*  0 4 

0 0 0 6 

0 0 15* 

0 9 0 10 

0 0 12 

00  1 10* 


, 1854. , 

..  d.  1.  d. 


0 

0 E 

0 

9 

0 

0 

0 

8* 

0 

0 

0 

7 

0 

0 

0 

H 

0 

0 

1 

4 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

H 

0 

0 

0 10 

0 

0 

0 

9 

0 

0 

0 

n 

0 

9 

0 

10 

0 

0 

1 

6 

0 

4 

0 

4* 

0 

0 

0 

7 

0 

0 

1 

ei 

0 

11 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

4 

0 

0 

2 

H 
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, ^1849. , , 

a^d.  Bbd.  B^d.  &d. 

Hogt*  puddings 00a06  00a07 

Saosag^  made  from  l^ain. 07  0 7^  00  09 

Pig  cheese 0 7 0 8 0 9 0 10 

Italian  cheese 0 7 0 8 0 9 0 10 

Head 0 0 1 2 0 0 1 4 

Pigs*  feet [ . . . . 0 0 0 2 0 0 0 2^ 

Pigs*  feet  truffled  0 0 . 0 10  0 0 0 10 

Liver  pastry 0 0 0 10  0 0 1 0 

raODUOB  SOLD  BT  THB  POBK  DBALBBS  09  FAEtS,  BUT  HOT  FBBPAEBD  BT  THKX. 

Bayonce  hams 0 0 0 8 0 0 0 9^ 

Lyon  sausages 0 0 1 10^  0 0 2 H 

Aries  SAUsages.... 00  15^  00  1 10^ 

PmCBS  CURRENT  PER  POUND  OF  VARIOUS  PRODUCE  OP  HOGS*  FLESH,  SOLD  AT 
THB  HAM  MARKET,  DURINO  THB  TEARS  1845,  1849,  AMD  1854  : — 

HAMS. 

, 184S. — , , 1849. — s , 18S4. > 

ad.  ad.  ad.  ad.  ad.  ad. 

D*Alsae 0 9|a  0 10  0 10  a 0 11  a 

De  Bayonne 0 84  0 10  0 9 1 0 0 10  1 0 

De  Bretagne ....  ....  ,,,,  ....  


x/es  nuiw  UDis .•••  .•••  ....  •••• 

De  Lorraine. 0 8 0 10  0 94  1 04  0 9 0 11 

De  Normandie 0 84  0 104  0 9 0 94 

De  Paris 0 8 0 10  0 8 0 10  0 9 0 94 

8A178AOBB. 

D’ Arles 18  21  17  2 84 

De  Lorraine 0 114  1 1 1 1 1 54  1 04  1 64 

De  Lyons 18  2 1 1 I04  2 6 1 104  2 6 

De  Paris 11  14  0 10  18  10  12 

BOOS*  Fuimnios. 

De  Lorraine 0 84  1 04  0 10  0 0 0 8 0 10 

De  Paris 08  10  09  011  07  09 

BAOOH. 

De  Lorraine 07  08  08  0 84  09  0 10 

De  Paris 0 7 0 74  0 8 0 9 

LARD. 

De  Lorraine 06  06  09  011  0 10  10 

De  Paris ....  ...  07  00  0 94  011 


Old  Chbbse.  The  old  cheese  which  are  consumed  in  the  capital  are, 
as  regards  French — Gray  ere,  Roquefort,  Auvergne,  Septra  oncel,  (which 
also  comes  from  Auvergne ;)  and  of  foreign  cheese — Holland,  Parmesan, 
and  Cheshire.  But  these  are  not  of  sufficient  importance  to  call  for  spe- 
cial remark.  It  is  sufficient  to  state,  generally,  that  Roquefort,  Cheshire, 
and  another  English  cheese,  the  Stilton — sometimes,  also,  the  Septmoncel 
and  SassoD age— excel  all  others  in  quality. 

The  consumption  of  old  cheese  is  almost  invariable.  Since  1817  the 
increase  in  the  quantities  brought  into  Paris  are  in  exact  proportion  to  the 
increase  of  the  population. 
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^lUAHTimB  OF  OLD  CBFF8K  OOffSUllSD  IK  FABI8  FEOM  1817  TO  1854: — 

ATEBAOB  QI7AETIT1E8  PIB  TBAB. 

1817  to  18X1 lb».  2 898.895  | 1841  to  1846  Ibt.  8.lf^476 


1881  to  1886. 
1886  to  1841., 


2,4«»4.»'6t 
2.809,  U»V 


1846  to  1861. 
1861  to  1868. 


2.V87.3I4 

MM,216 


Taking  for  a ba«^  the  year  1853,  we  have  calculated,  after  the  accounU 
furnished  by  the  overseers,  tliat  the  eight  of  3,566,292  pounds,  which 
came  into  the  city  in  that  }ear,  can  be  divided  as  follows  between  the 
various  species : — 

PoiomIa.  PaoimIa. 

( Oniyere 1,790.869  ] 

French  cheese •<  K<  quefort 447.715  V 2,686,292 

( Auvergne  and  Septuoiicel 447,716  ) 


Foreign  cheese. 


j Hollaiid 660,«H)0  > 

( Parme-an  and  Cheshire  220,000  ) 


880,00e 


8,666,292 


New  Cbeesk.  As  to  new  cheese,  we  have  precise  indications  as  to  the 

Suantities  sold  wholesale  in  the  Auction  Halls;  we  possess  besides,  for 
lese,  applicable  U»  the  Quarter  Maikets,  some  estimates  given  by  the 
agents  ol  the  administration.  But  for  the  various  kinds  which  arrive  di- 
rect from  the  dairies  to  the  warehouses  of  the  wholesale  or  retail  merchant, 
we  have  only  calculations  furnished  by  the  trade.  However,  the  state- 
ments  obtained  in  this  way  merit  confidence. 

The  imports  which  have  place  in  the  Hall  and  in  the  Markets  are  com* 
posed  totally  of  cheese  from  Hrie  and  Montlhery,  and  of  soft  cheese,  called 
la  pie,**  made  in  the  form  of  great  white  d;8be8. 

QUANTITIES  IN  NUMBER  AND  IN  WRIGHT  OP  NEW  CHEESE  SOLD  IN  THE  HALL  AND 
IN  THE  QUARTER  MARKETS  IN  1846,  1851,  AND  1853  — 

1346. 

SortA. 

ChecAe  of  Brie  sold  wholesale  in  the  Hall 

**  Montlhery  bold  w holeAsle  iu  Uie  Hall  • . 


Total  for  1846. 


I8$L 


Cheese  of  Brie  (Hall) 

**  Brie  (rethil  marketa)  average 

**  Montlhery  (Hall) 

**  ><oiitlber}  (leiail  luarkete)  average 

Soft  cheeae  (Hall)  average  

**  (retail  maiketb)  average 


Total  for  1861. 


1851. 


Cbeeee  of  Brie  (Hall) 

**  Brie  (retail  iimiketa) 

**  Montlhery  (Hall)  

**  Montlhery  (retail  markets)  , 

Soft  cheeae  (Ball) 

**  (retail  marketa)  , 


Total  for  1858 1,171,987 


N(k  oTcbMse. 

Weight— Ika 

. 422.644 

2,828.986 

196.189 

686,689 

. 617,688 

2,860,616 

840,018 

1,870.099 

198.988 

1,066.906 

149.646 

411,680 

86,876 

284,779 

200, UOO 

l.lcO.OOO 

114,102 

627.661 

. 1,088,124 

6,810,874 

834,279 

1,888.681 

280,685 

1,268,216 

159,288 

488.642 

109.876 

802.U9 

200,000 

l.lOdjOOO 

187,969 

768.77* 

. 1,171,987 

5,706,821 
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It  k worthy  of  remark  that  the  sales  in  the  Hall  are  rapidly  decreasing, 
whilst  the  sales  in  the  retail  markets  are  augmenting  in  a very  sensible 
manner;  perhaps, also, the  retail  dealers  receive  soinetimes  imports  direct. 
Unfortunately,  we  have  not  any  correct  means  whereby  to  know  positively 
if,  in  general,  the  consumption  of  French  cheese  has  been  extended ; but 
we  are  Jed  to  think  that  it  is  greater  to*day  than  it  was  formerly.  It  is 
with  cheese,  like  pork,  it  is  sold  in  very  small  portions,  and  is  always 
within  reach  of  the  consumer.  It  is,  then,  a perfect  commodity  in  the 
frugal  repast  of  the  laborer,  the  employee,  and  the  small  trader.  Besides 
these,  which  chiefly  compose  the  consumption  of  Paris,  important  arrivals 
take  place,  from  different  countries,  of  new  cheese,  in  great  varieties  of 
form  and  quality.  We  estimate  as  under  the  annual  imports  of  dealers ; — 


<)DANnTIBS  OP  NEW  CHEESE  (VARIOUS  SORTs)  BROUGHT  DIRECT  TO  THE  WAREHOUSE 
OP  TUB  WHOLESALE  MERCHANT  DURING  ONE  YEAR,  (1853.) 


Sorts. 

Baodom  suisses  /nut 
**  ordioairet . , 

“ raffinet  . . . , 
Keafchatel  fraia  . . . 

JffNit  Dor 

Troyes 

Livarot 

Pont  L'Gveqoe  . . . . , 
OhevreU  du  Jura  . . < 
Toilet  d«  Flaodert . . 

Olivet 

Glerardnier,  or  Gerome 

Maconnahi 

Compieffoe. 

Marollet 

Senecture 

BoUot 

Totalt 


PUoet  of  mannStciore. 
Neufchatei 

u 


a 

Efivir  de  Meru  (Oise) 

Aube 

Galvadiie 

Calvados 

Eiivir  de  Heru  (Oiee) 

N(.rd 

Luiret 

Vneges 

Bourgogne 

Oise 

Nord  

Auvergne 

Picardie 


No.  of  cheese. 

WeiEht-lbs. 

647,500 

60.226 

2,184.000 

628.628 

89,!»«0 

16693 

667.000 

144.640 

656,200 

403.608 

21.840 

38038 

81.200 

6U.060 

S1.2<Hi 

64,912 

S1.2t‘0 

8.716 

1H4.760 

192,601 

66.160 

67.968 

lo.OoO 

08.600 

108.000 

16.609 

62,400 

60.110 

460,0<K) 

206.260 

18,200 

14.620 

1.500 

1.286 

6,174,480 

1,957,184 

This  table  does  not  comprise  all  the  kinds  of  cheese  consumed  in  Paris; 
we  note  the  absence  of  Coulommiers,  of  Camenbert,  of  S^issenage,  <kc.,  but 
the  use  of  these  last  is  so  limited  tliat  they  are  of  but  little  importance. 
We  have  tried  especially  to  indicate  the  cheese  of  greatest  consumption, 
distinguishing  by  their  qualities  the  different  varieties  of  cheese.  Brie 
comes  first.  This  cheese,  unctuous  and  delicate,  has  a European  reputa- 
tion ; it  is  superior  to  all  others.  Tliat  whiclr  comes  next  is,  without 
doubt,  the  small  Norman  cheese  from  Cameubert ; it  is  rich  and  agreeable 
to  eat,  but,  although  resembling  the  cheese  of  Brie  in  taste  and  color,  it  is 
not  equal  tj  it  in  flavor  and  delicacy. 

To  resume.  The  annual  consumption  of  cheese  of  all  kinds,  according 
to  our  calculations,  reaches  to  the  quantities  below  for  the  year  1853 : — 

PoiiBda.  Poondt. 

Old  cheese I New  cheese  (to  destination). . 1,957,184 

Hew  cheese  (Hails  A Markets)  6,705,7 | 

Total n,YY»,198 

These  quantities  correspond  to  an  average  consumption  per  head  for 
old  cheese  of  three-and-a  half  pounds  per  year,  and  for  new  cheese  of 
seven  pounds  per  year.  The  ordinary  price  averages  as  under 
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Grojere— Le  Moot  Dor  or  Soicoe por  tSO  Ibo.  £5  8 

Qrujero— Lm  Villages 5 4 

Roquefort £10  8 4 a 10  16 

Beptmoocel 10  8 4 a 10  16 

Auvergue.. 4 8 

Hollaod 6 8 

Parmesan  and  Cheater 10  16 


4 

1 

8 

8 

4 

4 

8 


The  sales  “ en  ctoss,”  in  the  Hall,  average  the  following  prices  for  cheese 
of  Brie  and  Montihery : — 

1846. 

Cheese  of  Brie  sold  on  agreemeot per  ten  £112 

“ “ by  auction 1 0 0 

Cheese  of  Montihery  sold  on  agreement 0 9 6 


1861.  mi. 
£12  6 £16  0 
0 14  2 0 18  6 

0 8 4 0 8 4 


The  difference  between  the  price  of  cheese  of  Brie  sold  by  the  maker 
and  when  sold  by  auction,  is  explained  by  the  difference  in  the  quality. 
With  regard  to  the  price  of  cheese  of  Montihery,  it  must  be  observed  that 
the  weights  per  ten  of  these  is  only  27  pounds,  whilst  the  same  number 
of  Brie  weighs  55  pounds ; and,  besides,  these  last  are  much  superior  in 
quality. 

The  soft  cheese  called  a la  pie  ” sells  by  retail  as  much  in  the  Halls  as 
in  the  district  markets,  at  Is.  2d.  per  piece. 


AVERAGE  PRICE  OP  KEW  CHEESE  (VARIOUS  KINDS)  BROUGHT  DIRECT  TO  THE 
WAREHOUSE  OP  THE  DEALER: — 


Priee. 

Times  at  which  to 

Sorts. 

Qoantltiea. 

A 

d.  A 

d. 

applj  the  piioA 

Bondons  tuissea  fraia. . 

.Per  ten 

2 

Oa  .* 

All  the  year. 

( 

10 

0 .. 

January. 

Bondona  ordinairea  . . . 

.Per  100  cbeese. J 

8 

4 .. 

July. 

i 

10 

0 .. 

December. 

Bondons  raffinea ...... 

.Per  ten 

2 

C .. 

All  the  year. 

Neufobatel,  fresh 

.Per  ten 

1 

6 .. 

u 

Mont  Dor 

.Per  100  cbeeae 

28 

0 .. 

, , 

«t 

Troyes 

.Per  ten 

6 

8 7 

6 

u 

Livarot 

t« 

7 

6 10 

0 

u 

Pont  L’Eveque. ....... 

u 

5 

10  6 

8 

u 

Camenbert 

M 

6 

10  6 

8 

Not.  to  March. 

Cberrets  du  Jura 

U 

1 

8 2 

0 

All  the  year. 

TnUes  de  Flanders  . . . 

.Per  49  cheese 

16 

8 20 

0 

During  the  winter. 

Olivet 

.Per  ten 

8 

4 4 

4 

All  the  year. 

Gerard mer,  or  Gerome 

. Per  220  pounds,  weigbM 

with  the  box 

68 

4 66 

8 

u 

Maconnais  

.Per  ten 

0 

10  1 

0 

u 

Compiegne 

.Per  100  cheese 

21 

10  28 

4 

«4 

( 

1 

6 0 

0 

January. 

MaroUes 

.Per  ten i 

1 

0 0 

0 

July. 

( 

1 

4 0 

0 

December. 

Seneicture 

U ' 

6 

0 6 

8 

All  the  year. 

ifelUit 

M 

8 

9 0 

0 

u 
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Irt.  T.— HBRGANTIIB  BIOfiKlPHT; 

SKETCH  OP  THE  LATE  SETH  SPRAGUE. 

The  Hon.  Seth  Spraoue  was  born  in  Duxbury,  Massachusetts,  in  the 
year  1787,  and  died  at  his  residence  in  Boston  on  Friday  evening,  Decem- 
Der  12tb,  1857,  in  the  70th  year  of  his  age.  He  was  bom  in  Duxbury 
on  the  estate  which  he  owned  at  the  time  of  his  death,  on  which  his  fa- 
ther of  the  same  name  was  bora  and  died,  which  had  been  owned  and 
occupied  by  his  ancestors  for  more  than  two  centuries,  and  where  be  had 
always  lived  until  he  established  his  winter  residence  in  Boston  in  1853. 
He  was  an  uncommon  man  ; extraordinary  in  goodness,  and  in  the  purity 
and  beneficence  of  his  life.  Few  deaths  have  touched  so  many  hearts — 
for  few  have  so  many  mourned  as  a benefactor,  counselor,  and  friend.  He 
was  a self-made  man.  He  had  no  other  advantages  of  early  education 
than  those  afforded  by  the  public  schools  of  his  native  town  as  they  were 
sixty  years  ago.  But  be  inherited  a sound  and  vigorous  intellect,  which 
he  had  cultivated  by  much  and  various  reading.  He  was  an  accurate 
thinker,  and  a plain,  lucid,  and  effective  speaker.  His  opinions  were  em- 
phatically his  own — the  result  of  his  own  thought  and  reflection.  They 
were  clearly  defined,  strongly  grasped,  and  fearlessly  avowed.  Against 
coercion  of  every  sort,  whenever  and  however  presented,  his  resistance 
was  inflexible.  But  such,  was  the  kindness  and  benignity  of  bis  nature,  ^ 
that  to  persuasion  and  entreaty,  especially  when  coming  from  friends  or 
from  the  poor  or  humble,  he  seemed  to  have  no  power  of  resistance,  ex- 
cept what  was  derived  from  his  convictions  of  moral  duty.  He  was  truly 
literal  in  his  opinions,  in  his  affections,  and  in  his  charities.  He  was  a 
successful  merchant.  Ilis  success  was  derived  from  integrity,  intelligence, 
industry,  and  economy.  To  his  employees  he  was  more  than  just — he 
was  liberal  and  indulgent,  habitually  making  sacrifices  to  their  interests 
and  their  feelings. 

His  mind  was  not  wholly  engaged  by  the  pursuit  of  wealth,  but  he  de- 
voted much  time  and  attention  to  other  objects,  to  books,  to  politics,  to 
agriculture,  practically  and  theoretically,  to  social  intercourse  with  his 
friends  and  neighbors,  to  the  great  moral  questions  and  reforms  of  the 
age,  especially  to  the  cause  of  temperance  and  of  education,  and,  above 
all,  to  the  cause  of  religion.  He  was  piously  educated,  and  in  early  man- 
hood he  united  with  others  in  building  up  a Methodist  society  in  Duxbury, 
of  which  he  was  an  active  and  efficient  member,  and  for  many  years  its 
main  stay  and  support  He  gave  to  it  liberally  of  his  time,  thought,  af- 
fections, and  money.  He  was  unremitting  in  his  attendance  upon  all  its 
meetings  and  services,  and  took  a leading  part  in  its  Sabbath  schools  and 
other  religious  and  benevolent  exercises.  He  was  looked  to  not  only  for 
advice,  instruction,  and  guidance,  but  to  supply  deficiencies  of  pecuniary 
contributions  for  the  support  of  the  society  and  its  pastor,  and  such  ap^ 
peals  were  not  made  in  vain.  He  was  true  and  faithful  to  every  duty,  and 
in  all  the  relations  of  life,  as  a son,  a brother,  a husband,  a friend,  a neigh- 
bor, and  a citizen.  His  affections,  naturally  warm,  were  strengthened  and 
expanded  by  the  genial  influence  of  the  gospel,  and  embraced  within  their 
scope  all  the  races  of  men.  But  his  religion  was  not  merely  that  of  im-- 
pulse  or  feeling ; be  had  studied  the  evidences  of  Christianity,  internal 
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and  external,  and  his  understanding  was  perfectly  convinced  of  the  au- 
thenticity, the  truth,  and  the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures.  Although  al- 
ways prepared  to  give  a reason  for  the  faith  that  was  in  him,  he  avoided 
theological  controversy,  believing  it  to  be  much  more  likely  to  exasperate 
and  harden  the  unbeliever  in  his  previous  views  than  to  convince  of 
error. 

He  was  a descendant  of  the  Puritan  Fathers  of  New  England,  and  was 
educated  with  much  of  their  rigid  simplicity,  and  inherited  many  of  their 
qualities,  especially  their  earnest  nature,  their  stem  morality,  and  their 
rigid  self-denial.  No  one,  not  a professed  ascetic,  could  have  been  more 
rigorous  in  the  control  of  his  own  appetite,  or  more  simple  in  all  his  habits 
of  life,  but  his  Puritan  rigor  was  exhausted  upon  himself — to  others  be 
was  prai'.tically  liberal  and  indulgent.  Owing  to  his  Puritan  education, 
his  manner  did  not  do  full  justice  to  the  cordiality  of  his  feeling  The 
warmth  and  tenderness  of  his  heart  found  no  adequate  expression  in  words, 
but  only  in  his  acts.  In  early  life  he  was  connected  with  his  father  in 
commerce  and  navigation.  Upon  his  father's  retirement,  nearly  forty 
years  ago,  be  formed  a partnership  with  his  oldest  brother,  the  late  Phineas 
Sprague,  under  the  firm  of  P.  A S.  Sprague.  This  connection  cxintinued 
until  a few  years  since,  and  with  the  most  perfect  cordiality.  There  was 
one  peculiarity  which  marked  their  mutual  confidence  and  affection.  It 
was  that  no  private  or  individual  account  was  kept  with  either.  Although 
both  had  families,  and  each  his  own  domestic  establishment— one  residing 
in  Duxbury  and  the  other  in  Boston  for  the  greater  portion  of  the  time — 
^et  each  took  from  the  joint  funds  whatever  he  saw  fit  for  his  own  expend- 
iture or  purpose — whether  for  his  personal  expenses,  or  for  his  household, 
or  equipage,  or  travel  in  his  own  or  foreign  countries,  or  presents  to  his 
friends,  or  donations  in  charity — all  was  charged  to  the  expenses  of  the 
firm,  without  a suggestion  or  a wish  from  either  that  the  amount  or  the 
mode  should  be  different  When,  at  the  close  of  their  partnership,  there 
was  a division  of  various  parcels  of  the  common  property,  it  was  made 
without  one  word  of  discussion  upon  the  valuation  first  named  by  either 
of  them.  Each  felt  that  it  was  of  little  moment  whether  a few  thousand 
dollars  more  or  less  was  appropriated  to  himself,  for  he  knew  that  what 
he  did  not  receive  would  go  to  a brother  whom  he  loved,  and  by  whom  it 
would  be  used  wisely  and  beneficently. 

Mr.  Sprague  filled  many  stations  of  trust  and  confidence,  both  public 
and  private,  but  never  sought  or  accepted  public  ofiSces  of  profit.  For 
several  years  he  represented  his  native  town  in  the  State  Legislature,  and 
for  six  years  was  a member  of  the  Senate  from  the  county  of  Plymouth. 
He  might  have  attained  to  still  higher  stations  by  popular  election,  if  he 
would  nave  used  the  appropriate  means.  He  devoted  much  time  and 
study  to  the  history  and  politics  of  our  country,  and  loved  its  institutions 
with  self  sacrificing  devotion.  He  was  a friend  of  the  people,  but  his  was 
that  friendship  which  consulted  their  interest,  not  their  passions  or  their 
caprice.  He  went  with  the  current  only  so  long  as  it  set  in  the  direction 
in  which  his  judgment  and  his  principles  carried  him.  He  of  course 
could  not  permanently  continue  a popular  favorite.  He  was  always  desir- 
ous of  the  good  opinion  of  others,  and  sometimes  of  their  suffrages.  Ap- 
probation gave  him  pleasure,  but  it  was  sought  only  by  the  most  perfect 
sincerity.  He  never  professed  an  opinion  which  he  did  not  entertain,  nor 
suppresUd  one  which  he  did ; and  his  manner  of  expressii^  them  waa 
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forcible  and  direct,  mitigating  nothing  and  modifying  nothing,  either  to 
disarm  censure  or  secure  applause.  In  public  and  in  private  he  expressed 
bis  real  opinions  in  the  plainest  terms.  He  would  no  more  have  thought 
of  seeking  the  vote  or  approbation  of  another,  by  leaving  him  in  error  or 
in  doubt  as  to  his  own  views  or  purposes,  than  he  would  of  obtaining  the 
property  of  his  neighbor  by  false  pretences. 

He  was  a neighbor  and  friend  of  Daniel  Webster,  by  whom  he  was 
held  in  high  estimation  for  his  intelligence  and  moral  qualities.  He  was 
a Whig  of  the  old  school,  and  thoroughly  conservative.  He  had  read 
much  of  history  and  seen  something  of  human  weakness,  and  he  thought 
that  we  should  be  slow  to  change  a system  under  which  we  had  reaped 
more  of  the  fruits  of  good  government  than  have  ever  fallen  to  the  lot  of 
man  during  an  equal  period. 

He  lived  to  do  good,  and  he  did  it  from  the  impulses  of  a kindly  and 
generous  nature,  guided  by  a sense  of  duty.  In  rendering  assistance  he 
preferred  those  modes  which  ware  unostentatious,  and  would  at  the  same 
time  preserve  the  self-respect  and  stimulate  the  exertions  of  his  beneficia- 
ries. And  to  this  end  he  aided  largely  in  establishing  and  sustaining 
young  men  and  others  in  business.  His  advances  for  this  purpose  may 
be  reckoned  by  tens  of  thousands,  and  equaled  a large  proportion  of  his 
whole  fortune.  No  man  more  uniformly  sacrificed  his  own  wishes  and 
comfort  to  others.  He  was  indeed  remarkable  for  his  unwillingness  to 
subject  any  one,  whether  equal  or  dependent,  to  labor  or  inconvenience. 
His  servants  left  him  only  from  necessity — they  clung  to  him  as  a friend, 
and  served  him  with  grateful  alacrity.  In  everything  that  related  to  bis 
personal  wants  or  wishes,  whether  in  sickness  or  in  health,  the  question 
with  them  was  not  how  far  they  were  commanded^  but  how  far  they  could 
be  permitted  to  minister  to  him. 

His  personal  friends  were  numerous  and  devoted,  and  although  be  some- 
times experienced  the  ingratitude  of  those  to  whom  he  bad  been  a bene- 
factor, yet  it  never  chilled  or  checked  for  a moment  the  warm  current  of 
his  benevolence  or  his  chariiies.  He  was  grieved  by  it,  not  because  it  de- 
prived him  of  the  return  to  which  he  was  entitled,  but  from  the  new  and 
painful  insight  which  it  gave  him  into  human  nature. 

His  last  disease  was  a lingering  one.  Week  afler  week,  and  month 
after  month,  he  felt  the  withering  of  his  strength  and  the  body’s  decay, 
and  saw  the  gradual  but  sure  approach  of  death.  He  was  fully  impressed 
with  its  solemnity,  and,  to  use  his  own  words,  was  “ sober  but  not  melan- 
choly.” He  looked  to  a future  life  with  a calm  and  strong  Christian  faith. 
But  he  had  too  much  real  humility  and  thoughtfulness  to  deem  it  a light 
matter  to  enter  the  untried  scenes  of  eternity,  and  he  contemplated  it  with 
deep  religious  awe.  In  reviewing  his  past  life,  his  truthful  intelligence 
must  have  told  him  that  it  bad  Wn  well  spent  He  approached  and  en- 
tered the  dark  valley  with  solemn,  calm  serenity,  at  peace  with  the  world, 
at  peace  with  himself,  and  at  peace  with  his  God, 
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Art.  TI— THR  ETILS  OF  COllERCIlL  SUPEBKACI. 

FaBEMAN  Hunt,  E«q.,  Edilor  uf  tiu  MwchanU'  Mayaxine,  etc 

Dear  Sir: — In  the  January  number  of  jour  Magazine  I find  an  able 
article  on  Commerce.  With  the  general  viewe  of  the  writer  I agree.  There 
ia,  however,  one  subject  about  which  we  disagree.  Speaking  of  the  pro- 
cess of  commercial  empire  westward,  and  northward,  he  uses  the  follow- 
ing language : — 

“ Southern  civilization  was  always  in  danger  from  Northern  irruption^ 
and  frequently  fell  a prey  to  its  overwhelming  force.  Northern  civiliza- 
tion, uniting  strength  with  the  arts,  need  fear  no  foreign  violence,  and  the 
causes  which  will  accomplish  its  downfall^  if  at  length  it  must  meet  the  fate 
of  all  things  humaUy  are  deep  hidden  in  the  womb  of  timeJ' 

On  this  statement  we  join  issue.  He  assumes  that  a commercial  Dation 
of  the  North  is  impregnable ; or,  at  least,  that  history  furnishes  no  prece- 
dent which  would  argue  the  disastrous  decay  of  such ; and  beside,  if  the 
time  of  such  decay  ever  come,  it  must  be  brought  about  by  some  as  yet 
unknown  agency.  He  also  asserts  that  Southern  civilization  was  always 
in  danger  from  Northern  irruption.  In  this  assumption,  also,  1 conceive 
that  the  writer  of  that  article  is  mistaken,  and  I shall  proceed  to  show 
that  I am  right  in  both  instances. 

Now  I hold  that  civilization,  whether  Northern  or  Southern,  is  in  equal 
danger  of  decay,  and  that  such  decay  proceeds  from  the  corruptions,  the 
riches,  the  luxuries,  and  the  very  growth  of  commerce  itself  Such  is  the 
verdict  of  all  past  history,  and  by  consulting  its  pages  we  can  readily  dis- 
cover what  will  eventually  occasion  the  downfall  of  our  own  commercial 
prosperity,  without  having  to  search  for  causes  “ as  yet  hidden  in  the  womb 
of  time,”  Tyre  and  Sidon,  and  all  the  cities  of  the  Phcenicians,  were  first 
debauched  with  every  species  of  luxurious  dissipation,  before  it  was  pos- 
sible for  them  to  be  destroyed.  For  what  says  Elzekiel : — “ By  the  multi- 
tude of  thy  merchandise  they  have  filled  the  midst  of  thee  with  violence, 
and  thou  hast  sinned.” 

The  same  may  be  said  of  Alexandria,  and  the  other  cities  of  the  kings 
of  Egypt.  They  were  all  sunk  in  the  lowest  possible  corruptions,  brought 
about  by  this  very  “ multitude  of  their  mi-rchandise,”  before  they  were 
finally  destroyed.  So  too  of  Greece  and  Rome,  and  Constantinople,  with 
all  the  empire  of  the  Saracens;  and  so,  likewise,  fell  those  famous  Italian 
republics,  Pisa,  Florence,  Venice,  and  Genoa.  So,  too,  was  the  scepter  of 
the  seas  wrenched  from  Spain  and  the  Portuguese.  But  “ let  us  turn  to 
more  northern  climes,  which  have  given  to  commerce  its  last,  and  prob- 
ably its  final  development.”  And  what  is  the  result?  We  find  that  in 
the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  the  Hanseatic  League,  embracing  Lu- 
bec,  Brunswick,  Bremen,  Hamburg,  Dantzio,  and  Cologne,  flourished  and 
prospered  like  another  Tyre  or  Sidon.  And  in  the  fourteenth  century, 
Flanders  was  so  celebrated  for  its  commerce  and  manufactures,  that  even 
England  ^as  for  a long  time  but  a follower  and  pupil  of  the  Dutch.  Was 
not  here  an  empire  of  commerce,  having  its  seat  in  a northern  latitude — 
a latitude  further  north  than  the  extreme  northern  verge  of  our  own  ter- 
ritory, and  yet  where  is  it  now?  Where  are  the  merchant  princes  of 
Bruges,  who,  coming  from  seventeen  dilTerent  kingdoms,  are  said  to  have 
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erected  there  their  Lores  and  Penates,  their  counting-rooms,  and  mammoth 
warehouses  ? 

They  fell  not  before  a “ Northern  irruption.”  They  were  not  rendered 
effeminate  from  the  temperature  of  their  climate ; for  the  rugged  North- 
ern pine,  the  icy  breath  of  winter,  the  storms  of  snow  and  ice,  are  all  there 
yet  as  they  were  in  the  days  gone  by.  The  secret  of  their  downfall  is 
mown  to  all  mankind.  Grown  debauched  and  effeminate  by  reason  of 
their  great  wealth,  no  sturdiness  of  race,  or  icy  wintriness  of  clime,  could 
preserve  them  from  a similar  fate  to  that  which  befell  more  Southern  na- 
tions ; and  to-day  they  rank  by  the  side  of  Old  Spain  and  the  lazy  denizens 
of  Venice. 

And  Old  England,  too,  does  she  not  begin  to  show  symptoms  of  decay  ? 
Is  not  the  story  of  her  shameful  career  in  the  Baltic  and  the  Crimea  even 
now  circulating  in  every  land  ? The  same  causes  are  daily  producing 
their  effects  upon  the  hardy  Briton  which  they  produced  on  the  citizens 
of  Old  Tyre  near  three  thousand  years  ago.  Nor  need  we  flatter  ourselves 
that  we  will  be  exempt  from  their  influence.  Notwithstanding  our  national 
freedom,  our  manifest  destiny,  and  our  great  natural  advantages,  unless  our 
citizens  prove  themselves  proof  against  the  fascination  of  luxurious  ease  in- 
duced by  too  great  commercial  prosperity,  we  will  as  surely,  in  time,  end 
as  the  other  commercial  empires  have  end^  before  us,  as  the  world  stands. 
Indeed,  the  leaven  of  decay  already  begins  to  work  in  our  midst.  Even 
now  in  our  infancy,  and  while,  like  the  youthful  Hercules,  we  are  success- 
fully strangling  those  two  hydra-headed  monsters.  Anarchy  on  the  one 
hand,  and  Despotism  on  the  other,  we  find  that  the  insidious  poison  is 
beginning  its  work,  rendering  weak  the  knees  of  our  Young  America,  and 
making  false  the  stout  heart  of  oak  that  nerved  our  patriot  sires.  Already 
we  have  our  merchant  princes,  seeking  alliances  with  foreign  despot 
running  after  the  strange  gods  of  the  old  nations  beyond  the  seas,  and 
squandering  their  millions  on  “ trifles  light  as  air,”  whilst  the  unemployed 
poor  are  knocking  vainly  at  their  doors  for  bread — even  the  crumbs  which 
fall  from  their  tables,  and  have  to  resort  to  the  thinnest  of  public  homeo- 
pathic soups,  in  order  to  keep  the  breath  in  their  bodies.  Already  do  we 
team  to  smile  on  gilded  vice,  to  frown  on  virtue  when  clothed  in  rags ; to 
discriminate  between  Huntingtonian  follies  and  the  petty  thefts  of  simple 
poverty,  that  must  either  sted  or  starve.  If  such  things  happen  in  the 
OTeen  tree,  what  may  we  not  expect  in  the  dry  ? If  so  soon  wo  have 
teamed  to  worship  the  Golden  Calf,  because  of  our  “ multitude  of  mer- 
chandise,” how  long,  think  you,  will  our  “Northern  civilization,  uniting 
strength  with  the  arts,”  continue  ? I opine,  not  long ; for  our  greatness 
had  not  its  origin  in  degrees  of  latitude  or  of  longitude,  but  in  the  virtue 
and  manhood  of  our  fathers ; and  when  these  props  are  removed,  be  as- 
sured, even  though  we  had  built  up  our  commerce  on  the  shores  of  the 
Polar  Seas,  all  our  greatness  and  commercial  prosperity  will  come  to 
naught.  At  all  events,  let  us  not  put  too  much  confidence  in  the  impreg- 
nability of  our  mere  geographical  advantages,  but  let  us  remember,  on  the 
contrary,  that 

**  OorraptioQ  is  a tree,  whose  branches  are 
Of  an  unmeasurable  length ; they  spread 
Everywhere.” 

CmeAOO,  HI.,  January  80,  1157.  D.  K.  ^ 
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CONTRACT  FOR  FUTURE  DELIVERY  OF  FLOUR — THE  POSITION  OF  BROKERS. 

Mohtual,  JanoArj  1,  IftST. 

1*0  Freeman  Hunt,  Editor  the  Merchants'  Magazine 

Bear  Sir  : — I send  the  report  of  a decision  in  an  important  commercial  suit 
The  transaction  from  which  it  arose  was  this : — The  plaintiff  purchased,  through 
his  broker,  of  the  managing  clerk  of  the  defendant,  one  thousand  barrels  of  floor 
for  future  delivery.  The  defendant  subsequently  repudiated  the  contract  As  the 
case,  in  all  its  bearings,  is  one  of  no  common  character,  and  one  which  I believe 
has  not  frequently  come  before  the  courts  for  adjudication,  as  it  throws  consider- 
able light  on  the  position  which  brokers  hold  in  law,  and  imparts  information  not 
generally  entertained,  and  is  applicable  to  cases  of  a simitar  nature  in  the  United 
States,  as  well  as  in  Canada,  I have  ventured  to  send  it  to  you  for  insertion  in 
the  Merchants*  MagazinCf  should  you  deem  it  worthy  of  the  honor. 

Yours,  &C.,  * * * 

We  cheerfully  give  place  to  the  decision  and  the  opinions  of  the  three  judges. 
We  regret,  however,  that  our  esteemed  correspondent  has  not  reported  the  court 
in  which  the  trial  of  the  case  occurred : — 

Symes  vs.  Heward.  Mondklet,  J. — This  was  an  action  to  recover  damages 
caused  by  the  non-delivery  of  a quantity  of  flour  alleged  to  have  been  sold  through 
Messrs.  Ksdailes,  the  brokers,  upon  the  arthority  of  the  defendants,  and  for  him 
to  the  plaintiff.  'I’he  declaration  of  the  plaintiff  stated  the  transaction  in  a va- 
riety of  ways ; and  no  objection  had  been  taken  to  the  varying  accounts.  But 
though  no  objection  bad  been  taken  by  the  parties,  he  thought  the  court  ought 
to  see  if  a judgment  could  be  rendered  on  a declaration  in  which  three  several 
histories  were  given,  so  unlike  one  another  that  they  could  not  refer  to  the  same 
thing.  If  he  were  correct  in  his  opinion,  no  judgment  could  be  based  on  such  a 
declaration ; because  there  was  no  notice  of  the  purlicular  count  on  which  the 
plaintiff  relied.  How'ever,  the  majority  of  the  court  was  against  him.  The 
question  which  arose  in  the  first  place  after  the  one  he  bad  allud^  to,  was  whether 
the  defendant’s  clerk  was  authorized  by  him  to  sell  flour  to  be  delivered  to  a per- 
son of  the  name  of  the  plaintiff.  The  court  thought  he  was  not.  Kven  if  be 
were  authorized  to  make  sales  on  the  spot  and  for  cosh,  they  did  not  believe  that 
the  powers  given  him,  nor  his  habits,  wou.'d  justify  them  in  coming  to  that  con- 
clusion os  to  speculative  sales.  The  next  questi<»u  was  whether,  supposing  de- 
fendant’s clerk  was  thus  authorized,  he  was  at  the  time  of  the  alleged  sale  in  a 
fit  state  to  transact  business.  Now,  it  appeared  that,  on  that  day,  between  two 
and  five  o’clock  in  the  alternoon.  this  person  was  under  the  influence  of  liquor, 
and  unfit  to  do  any  business.  There  hud  been  some  contradiction  on  this  point, 
and  the  Messrs.  Ksdailes  said  that  the  clerk  was  not  intoxicated.  Now,  he  bad 
DO  wish  to  say  anything  to  reflect  on  the  high  character  of  these  gentlemen,  and 
they  asserted  that  they  bad  a discharge  from  any  jiersonal  respousifiility.  The 
discharge,  however,  could  not  be  found  to  produce,  and  there  was  a moral  doubt 
besides  n sting  on  their  evidence.  Indeed,  their  character  was  at  stake  in  this 
way.  It  was  said  that  Heward,  knowing  the  habits  of  bis  clerk,  should  not  have 
employeil  him  ; but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Messrs.  Ksdailes,  knowing  the  habits, 
should  not  have  transacted  business  with  him.  'I’herc  would  then  be  a reflection 
upon  them,  if  it  were  shown  that  this  person  was  not  in  a fit  state  for  the  trans- 
action of  business,  and  their  testimony  on  the  p«)int  must  be  received  with  cau- 
tion. The  evidence  of  Sharpley,  who  had  no  iutcrest,  and  who  took  a note  of 
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the  ctrcmnfftsnoe,  was  conclasiye  as  to  the  state  of  the  clerk  on  the  day  of  the 
sale.  It  seemed,  indeed,  that  when  Sir  Qeo.  Simpson  came  into  the  office,  the 
clerk  bad  recovered  momentarily;  hot  there  was  nothing  to  show  that  he  had 
really  recovered.  Sharpley  said  that  the  clerk  spoke  to  nim  about  a sale  corre> 
aponding  in  its  particulars  with  the  one  in  question  ; but  there  was  a difficulty 
alKHit  the  precise  time  when  that  took  place.  At  any  rate.  Mr.  John  Esdail^ 
had  h'm^If  said,  that  if  the  clerk  was  in  the  state  alleged  at  two  o'clock,  be 
could  not  have  been  able  to  make  a transaction  like  this  at  half-past  five  o’clock. 
Another  question  raised,  was  whether  the  defendant  had  not  ratified  the  bargain. 
The  court  thought,  instep  of  ratifying,  he  had  repudiated  it  A farther  ques- 
tion arose,  whether  the  broker,  by  signing  his  sold  or  bought  note,  could  bind 
both  porties.  He  thought  brokers  h^  not  the  position  here  which  they  held  in 
France  and  England,  and  that  they  could  not  bind  both  parties.  But  supposing 
that  a broker,  when  employed  bv  two  parties,  was  the  a^ot  of  both,  in  this  case 
there  was  nothing  to  show  that  he  was  the  a^nt  of  either.  Again ; a Question 
was  raised  whether  a contract  was  valid  without  a contract-note  signed  by  the 
parties  intended  to  be  charged,  or  by  their  agents,  and  the  court  thought  that  it 
was  not  The  note  in  this  case  was  signed  only  by  the  party  who  acted  as  broker. 
He  concluded  by  saying  that  the  state  in  which  defendant’s  clerk  was  on  the  day 
of  the  contract,  was  conclusively  established  by  Messrs.  Lantier,  Charlebois,  and 
another. 

Baooelt,  J.,  differed  from  the  majority.  The  action  was  brought  on  a con- 
tract made  by  a broker,  and  the  declaration  was  made  our  in  the  usual  way,  set- 
ting up  the  contract  in  various  forms.  He  thought  that  was  not  objectionable, 
and  believed  the  declaration  would  be  good  if  any  count  would  hold.  The  pleas 
of  the  defendant  would  virtually  set  up  that  he  was  a broker  and  not  a commis- 
sion merchant ; that  he  never  authorized  the  Messrs.  Bsdailes,  nor  any  other  per- 
sons, to  sell  floor  for  him ; that  his  clerk  was  intoxicated  at  the  time  ot  the  trans- 
action, and  this  to  the  knowledge  of  the  plaintifif,  as  well  as  of  Messrs.  Esdailes; 
and  finally,  that  his  clerk  made  no  contract.  Defendant’s  absence  from  Mon- 
treal at  the  time  of  the  sale  was  also  alleged.  The  plaintifiT  replied  that  this 
statement  was  incorrect ; that  Heward's  clerk  was  his  agent,  having  received  a 
power  of  attorney  previous  to  Howard’s  departure,  to  act  for  him  in  all  commer- 
cial business.  It  was  said,  too,  that  Reward  knew  what  the  habits  of  his  clerk 
were,  and  was  therefore  responsible  for  his  acts.  Finally,  that  the  clerk  was  not 
intoxicated  at  the  time  he  made  the  bargain.  The  written  evidence  consisted  of 
the  bonght-note  of  the  brokers ; of  the  protest  and  tender  made  when  the  con- 
tract should  have  bt*en  carried  out ; of  tne  procuration  of  the  clerk ; and  of  its 
caijcelatioii  after  the  action  was  brought.  The  broker’s  note  sets  out  the  names 
of  the  parties ; the  protest  and  tender  were  of  the  price  agreed  on ; the  procura- 
tion authorized  the  elerk  to  transact  all  the  defendant’s  business.  Finally,  the 

Eluiiitiff*  called  on  defendant  to  produce  the  telegraphic  messages  between  him  and 
is  clerk  relative  to  these  transactions.  The  facts  as  they  appeared  to  him  were 
a little  different  from  the  aspect  they  assumed  in  the  eyes  of  his  colleagues.  It 
seemed  to  him  that  defe  idaiit  was  a broker  and  commission  merchant ; that  he 
intt<le  sales  with  or  with  >ut  the  intervention  of  brokers,  either  on  the  spot  or  to 
arrive ; and  that  such  sales  were  a part  of  his  general  business.  Further,  it  ap- 
peared that  Heward's  intimacy  with  his  clerk  had  been  lasting ; that  he  had  con- 
tinued him  as  his  clerk  from  184.5  till  after  the  action  had  been  brought;  that  be 
had  adopted  his  clerk’s  previous  sales ; had  appointed  the  clerk  his  general  man- 
ager, which  authority  included  the  power  to  make  sales  to  arrive.  The  question 
DOW  came  up  as  to  the  clerk’s  capacity  of  mind  at  the  time  of  the  contract.  He 
ihoiigiit  that  he  had  been  proved  to  be  of  agreeing  mind  by  the  two  Esdailes,  by 
Thomas,  and  by  other  witnesses,  and  that  their  statements  were  not  contradicted 
by  (Jiiariebois  nor  Dintier.  Sharpley,  indeed,  stated  that  the  clerk  rushed  into 
the  office,  threw  himself  on  the  sola,  and  covered  his  face  with  a newspaper.  But 
it  appeared  also  that  when  Sir  George  Simpson  came  in,  he  went  out  of  the  office, 
speaking  to  Sir  George  as  he  went.  John  Esdailes  stated  that  this  person  was 
sober  at  the  time,  and  capable  of  contracting ; that  he  knew  the  terms  of  the 
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contract;  refused  to  Dame  his  priueipal;  promised  to  sign  the  oontmct  note; 
took  possession  of  that  note  when  it  came  to  Reward’s  office,  and  pat  it  by.  He 
also  l^t  down  the  price,  and  threw  the  brokerage  on  the  purchaser  ; perfectly 
aware  of  what  be  was  about.  Afterwards,  it  seemed  that  immediately  the  dent 
telegraphed  to  Heward  at  'foronto,  and  the  latter  adopted  the  contract,  and  merely 
ask^  with  whom  it  had  been  made,  the  amount,  &c.  The  telegraphic  commuui* 
cations  showed  this.  In  fact,  Heward  tried  to  get  the  flour  to  execute  the  con- 
tract, and  eyen  ofiered  damages  to  the  amount  of  6d.  per  barrel.  The  repudia- 
tion only  took  place  two  days  after  his  return.  Now,  assuming  the  clerk  to  have 
authority,  what  were  the  circumstances?  That  he  being  Howard’s  agent  applied 
to  Messrs.  Esdailes  to  find  a purchaser  for  a quantity  of  flour  to  arrive.  He  h^ 
power  to  do  so,  and  there  was  nothing  to  prove  that  it  was  what  had  been  called 
a speculative  sale,  since  Heward  might  have  had  the  flour  on  its  way.  Here  it 
must  be  remembered  that  a general  agent  was  created,  not  by  t^  power  that  the 
principal  gave  to  the  agent,  but  by  the  power  he  permitted  the  agent  to  assume, 
otherwise  there  would  be  no  safety  in  commercial  dealings,  for  commercial  men 
would  be  constantly  repudiating  their  contracts  on  the  ground  that  they  had 
given  no  authority.  All  the  public  can  know  is  what  are  the  acts  of  the  agent 
allowed  by  the  principal.  The  general  agent’s  power  is  not,  however,  unlimited, 
and  must  be  kept  within  the  scope  of  the  principal’s  business.  This  was  the  case 
here,  and  especially  as  the  defendant  did  not  repudiate  the  bargain  at  once.  On 
being  infon^  of  it,  he  thought  it  binding  on  him.  Another  point  was,  if  the 
contract  had  been  completed  in  a legal  manner.  It  was  certain  that  the  statute 
of  frauds  was  part  of  our  commercial  law,  and  the  seventeenth  section  of  that 
act  provided  that  the  parties  to  be  charged  should  be  parties  to  the  meoooraiidiun 
of  the  contract.  But  in  England  it  had  been  frequently  decided  that  it  is  suffi- 
cient to  name  the  parties,  if  the  broker  signs  the  note.  The  main  point  in  the 
case,  however,  was  this : — Were  the  Messrs.  Esdailes  the  agents  and  brokers  of 
the  defendant  for  this  sale,  and  did  they  deliver  a memorandum  to  him  acoonling 
to  the  re(|uirement  of  the  statute  of  frauds  ? He  thought  they  were ; the  de- 
livery of  the  bought  and  sold  note,  signed  by  the  broker,  to  the  buyer  or  seller, 
being  according  to  the  English  rule,  was  sufficient  to  bring  the  case  within  the 
statute.  The  learned  judge  then  proceeded  to  give  some  account  of  the  position 
held  by  brokers.  Under  the  French  law  tliey  were  not  to  treat,  but  to  exidain 
the  position  of  the  parties  and  to  bring  them  toother.  By  the  English  law  they 
were  sometimes  the  agents  of  both  parties,  and  bound  both  by  their  signature. 
In  Kassel’s  practice,  it  was  said  that  where  the  bought  and  sold  notes  were  iden- 
tical, and  contained  the  names  of  the  buyer  and  seller,  the  object,  and  the  price, 
they  would  make  evidence ; but  this  would  be  set  aside  by  the  note  given  to  one 
of  the  parties,  showing  any  material  alteration.  Again,  the  non- return  of  a note 
handed  to  one  of  the  parties  was  a strong  proof  of  acquiescence.  These  reasons 
from  the  writers  on  the  subject  seemed  to  him  to  be  all  in  favor  of  the  plaintiff, 
and  there  was  this  additional  one  drawn  from  the  broad  principle  of  nonesty, 
which  was  th’is — that  if  one  of  two  innocent  parties  must  suffer  from  the  miscon- 
duct of  a third,  he  must  sustain  the  loss  who  has  given  to  the  third  party  the  op- 
portunity to  do  wrong.  It  had  been  said  that  brokers  had  peculiar  powers  m 
England,  which  could  not  be  e.\tended  to  them  here,  and  therefore  that  the  Eng- 
lish rule  could  not  apply.  But  the  fact  was,  that  the  laws  relating  to  brokers  m 
England  merely  incorporated  them,  and  did  not  relate  at  all  to  Uieir  powers  as 
brokers.  But  the  law  that  the  broker  could  bind  both  parties  prevailed  in  Upper 
Canada.  There  was  in  fact  no  peculiarity  in  the  position  of  the  brokers  here  to 
take  them  out  of  the  usual  rule  of  commercial  countries.  His  Honor,  in  support 
of  this  view  of  the  case,  cited  Domat  and  some  decisions  in  the  United  States, 
one  by  Chancelor  Johnson,  of  New  York,  and  another  in  the  case  of  Wentworth. 
It  was  necessary  now  to  say  one  word  about  the  clerk.  It  was  said  that  he  was 
in  a state  of  intoxication  when  he  made  this  transaction.  But  the  intoxication 
which  could  render  a man  incompetent  to  contract  was  one  that  impaired  all  the 
powers  of  his  mind,  memory,  and  reflection.  There  was  nothing  to  show  any- 
thing of  all  this  in  the  present  case.  In  a recent  case  in  England,  where  a plea 
of  this  sort  was  set  up,  it  was  laughed  out  of  court. 
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Day,  J. — ^The  important  law  point  in  this  case  was  whether  persons,  styling 
themselves  brokers  m this  country,  possessed  that  kind  of  quasi  officiality  under 
which  authenticity  was  to  be  given  to  their  signature  so  as  to  bind  both  parties 
to  a bargain.  The  question  arose  out  of  the  provision  of  the  statute  of  muds, 
the  seventeenth  section  of  which  enacted  that  no  sale  for  more  than  £10  should 
be  valid  unless  there  was  a memorandum  in  writing  by  the  parties  to  be  charged, 
or  their  agents  duly  authorized.  Was  Esdailes  then  duly  authorized  to  sign  the 
contract-note  ? And  if  this  was  not  proved,  was  it  to  be  presumed  because  Ea- 
^iles  carried  on  the  business  of  a broker  ? Now,  taking  up  the  English  decis- 
ions, there  had  been  an  evident  desire  on  the  part  of  the  jud^  to  escape  from 
^e  stringent  rule  of  the  statutes,  and  that  might  have  been  Justified  by  the  de- 
sire to  render  commercial  transactions  easy.  Thus  the  entry  on  his  books  by  an 
auctioneer  was  at  one  time  held  to  be  binding  on  both  parties,  but  that  being 
f<^d  to  destroy  the  statute  alto^ther,  it  was  afterwards  held  that  the  statute 
did  not  M>ply  to  auctioneers  at  aU.  Then  came  what  seemed  the  received  doc- 
trine in  England,  that  the  auctioneer  should  be  considered  the  agent  for  both 
parti^  But  he  could  not  believe  that  this  was  a proper  decision.  A man  who 
went  into  an  auction-room  bought  of  the  auctioneer  as  the  agent  of  the  seller, 
and  if  the  seller  repudiated  the  contract,  the  auctioneer  became  the  princi^. 
Now,  the  signature  of  Esdailes,  if  good  at  all  to  bind  the  two  parties,  most  be 
good  on  one  of  the  two  grounds  he  had  stated,  cither  the  Esdailes  were  the  au- 
thorized agents  of  Heward,  or  they  were  to  be  presumed  to  be  so,  because  they 
were  brokers.  In  examining  the  first  alternative,  he  referred  again  to  the  Eng- 
lish decisions,  and  said  it  was  extremely  difficult  to  understand  precisely  the 
causes  which  had  sometimes  induced  the  English  judges  to  hold  agents  to  be  the 
agents  of  both  parties.  In  Coopei'  and  Smith,  (]^t.’8  Reports,)  when  the  clerk 
of  the  agent  of  the  vendor  wrote  the  note  of  sale  in  the  vendor’s  order-book,  in 
the  presence  of  the  vendees,  and  then  at  the  desire  of  the  latter  read  it  over  io 
him,  it  was  held  that  the  signature  was  not  enough  to  bind  the  parties.  Then 
came  a case  in  5 Bingham,  603,  where  the  vendor’s  clerk  sold  thirty  barrels  of 
sugar,  and  at  the  time  made  and  siraed  the  contract  in  the  books  of  the  vendee. 
That  was  held  to  be  insufficient.  There  the  agent  signed  his  own  name,  and  not 
for  either  of  the  parties,  which  was  the  reason  for  the  decision.  If  he  had  proved 
that  he  was  the  attorney  of  the  vendor,  it  would  have  been  sufficient.  This  was 
a similar  case.  Esdailes  did  not  sign  as  attorney  but  as  broker.  When  an  indi- 
vidual, acting  between  the  two  parties,  signed  for  both,  it  had  been  sometimes 
held  that  that  bound* both ; but  the  decisions  ran  the  other  way  when  the  note  of 
one  party  was  set  up  as  binding  the  other.  When  that  was  received  it  was  al- 
ways bemuse  there  was  evidence  of  one  party  being  authorized  by  the  other. 
With  regard  to  the  quotation  from  Domat,  the  word  used  by  that  author  ex- 
plained the  whole  thing.  He  spoke  of  entremetleurs  of  men  being  employed  by 
persons  having  opposite  interests,  and  who  were  the  agents  for  both  to  place  them 
m a position  where  they  might  treat  for  themselves.  It  was  further  said  that 
any  man  who  set  up  business  as  a broker  created  for  himself  a capacity  in  which 
he  was  presumed  by  law  to  be  the  agent  of  the  parties,  and  that  he  might  give  a 
note  binding  the  party  adverse  to  the  one  he  represent^.  Brokers  having  pow- 
ers like  that  were  not  to  be  found  in  either  England  or  France.  What  said  Bell  ? 
That  if  a broker  was  authorized  by  one  party  to  buy,  and  another  to  sell,  the 
entry  in  his  book  was  binding.  But  that  was  because  he  was  authorized  by  both 

SkTties.  The  only  reason  for  supposing  Esdailes  to  have  been  authorized  by 
eward  was  the  fact  that  the  clerk  went  to  them  and  got  them  to  sell  for  How- 
ard. But  J ohn  Esdailes  said,  in  answer  to  the  imestion,  who  authorized  you  to 
make  a sale  for  defendant  ? I bought  the  flour  from  the  defendant  through  his 
clerk.  Again ; when  asked,  state  what  your  proceedings  were,  &c.,  and  the  na- 
ture of  the  authority  received  by  you  from  the  defendant,  Mr.  l^ailes  said 
nothing  of  any  author!^  from  defendant,  but  described  the  affair  by  saying  that 
t^  flour  being  offered  for  sale  by  the  defendant’s  clerk,  the  plaintiff  authorized 
him  to  purch^  1,000  barrels  on  the  best  terms  he  could,  not  exceeding  378.  6d. 
He  offered  37s.,  provided  Heward  would  pay  the  brokerage,  but  was  told  that  it 
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would  cost  more  to  deliver  it  from  Upper  CaD&da,  where  the  price  was  to  be  35s. 
Here  a party  had  flour  to  sell,  and  another  came  and  said  that  he  was  authorized 
to  buy.  and  bargained  for  the  purchase  ; but  how  was  this  last  Mr.  Esdailes  the 
agent  for  Howard,  the  defendant  ? It  had  been  said  by  his  learned  brother  that 
there  was  no  l^islation  in  England  affecting  the  powers  of  brokers ; but  there 
was  a statute  so  early  as  James  I.,  confirmed  by  one  of  Anne,  obliging  the  brok- 
ers to  give  security,  and  placing  them  under  the  strictest  provisions  as  to  the  con- 
duct of  their  profession.  No  man  would  be  admitted  in  England  to  act  as  a 
broker  on  his  dixt/,  and  any  assumption  which  might  be  goM  in  their  favor 
would  not  apply  in  the  case  of  a man  who  had  not  their  privilera  and  obliga- 
tions. However,  on  this  point  the  court  could  not  look  to  England,  but  to 
France,  and  the  doctrine  he  had  laid  down  would  be  found  in  Saxary  Parfait 
NegociarU;  Roque  Jurisjny^ce  CotistUaire ; and  Villeneuve  Deit.  Commerciale 
rerXo  Courtiers.  The  position  of  the  majority  of  the  court,  then,  is  simply  this : 
that  there  was  no  evidence  to  show  that  Esdailes  was  authorized  to  act  as  the 
agent  of  the  defendant ; and  that  no  presumption  of  his  being  so  arose  from  his 
styling  himself  a broker.  That  where  a broker  was  applied  to  by  both  parties 
and  became  really  the  agent  of  both,  he  might  bind  both ; but  unless  he  stood  in 
that  position,  even  though  the  character  of  broker  was  better  defined  than  it 
could  be  here,  he  could  not  bind  both  parties  by  his  simple  signature  until  the 
profession  of  brokers  were  put  on  a different  footing — he  said  this  without  any 
reproach  on  the  gentlemen  now  exercising  the  profession,  and  least  of  all  on 
Messrs.  Esdailes — any  other  rule  would  involve  traders  in  ruinous  losses.  Judg- 
ment for  the  defendant. 

THE  LAW  OF  TRADE  MARKS — BRINDLEYS  WATCHES. 

Before  Judge  Davies,  (New  York.)  Morris  L.,  Samuel,  and  Edwin  M.  Dunn 
V9.  Albert  Berger. 

Plaintiff  alledge  that  they  are  assignees  of  Sylvester  L.  Samuel,  who,  by  agree- 
ment with  one  James  Brindle,  acquir^  the  right  to  use  his  name  upon  watches 
manufactured  by  Samuel  and  his  assignees.  The  defendant  sells  watches  manu- 
factured by  Brindle,  and  stamped  with  his  name. 

It  is  sought  to  restrain  him  from  so  doing  by  injunction. 

Davies,  J. — The  rule,  governing  the  interference  of  courts  in  this  and  like 
cases,  is  well  laid  down  by  Duer,  J.,  (Amoskeag  Manufacturing  Company  xs. 
Spear,)  2 Duer,  607.  He  says : — 

At  present  it  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  in  all  cases  where  a trade  mark  is  imi- 
tated, toe  essence  of  the  wrong  consists  in  the  sale  of  the  goods  of  one  manufac- 
turer or  vendor  as  those  of  another ; and  it  is  only  when  this  false  representation 
is  directly  or  indirectly  made,  and  only  to  the  extent  in  which  it  is  mi^e,  that  the 
party  who  appeals  to  the  justice  of  the  court  can  have  a title  to  relief." 

Applying  these  principles  to  the  facts  in  this  case,  we  shall  see  that  the  plain- 
tiflk  invoke  a rule  of  law  which  the  defendant  might  claim  to  be  applied  to  them, 
but  which  will  not  avail  the  plaintiffs. 

The  plaintiff  say  that  Brindle,  as  a watchmaker,  had  acquired  a reputation  os 
such,  and  that  all  watches  manufactured  by  him  were  stepped  with  his  name ; 
that  Sylvester  J . Samuel  purchased  from  Brindle  the  right  to  stamp  Brindle's 
name  on  watc^  mimufactured  by  Samuel ; and  that  Samuel  assigned  to  the 
plaintiffs  the  right  to  stamp  Brindle’s  name  on  watches  manufactured  by  thenu 

The  defendant  has  on  hand  for  sale  the  watches  manufactured  by  Brindle,  and 
stamped  with  his  name,  and  this  court  is  called  upon  to  restrain  him  by  injunction 
from  selling  the  genuine,  and  thus  to  protect  the  plaintiff  in  selling  the  simulated 
articles. 

The  plaintiflh  ask  the  court  to  aid  them  in  passing  off*  upon  the  public  watches 
manufactured  by  them  and  held  out  to  the  public  as  maae  by  Bnndle,  when,  in 
truth,  the  watches  made  by  Brindle,  and  stamped  by  him  with  his  mark,  are  those 
which  the  defendant  seeks  to  sell. 
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If  the  defendant  was  seeking  to  make  sale  of  watches  manufactured  by  him 
as  those  manufisu^tured  by  Brindle,  and  the  right  of  the  plaintiff  to  use  his  name  as 
a trade  mark  was  dear,  then  the  injunction  should  go ; but  they  cannot  call  on  this 
court  to  aid  them  in  passing  off  the  watches  made  by  them  as  those  manufactured 
by  Brindle. 

Another  rule  enunciated  by  Judge  Duer  in  the  case  above  dted  is  to  be  applied 
to  this  case.  He  says,  (2  Duer,  618,)  the  rule  is  fully  settled,  an^  is  recognized 
in  nearly  all  the  cases,  tW,  in  suits  of  this  nature,  an  injunction  is  never  to  be 
granted  in  the  first  instance  if  the  exclusive  title  of  plaintiff  is  denied,  unless  the 
grounds  upon  which  it  is  denied  are  manifestly  frivolous.  When  the  title  is  dis- 
puted, the  course  is  to  let  the  motion  for  an  injunction  stand  over  until  the  plain- 
tiff has  established  his  1^1  right  in  an  action  at  law. 

OBSTBUCTIOks  TO  NAVIGATION  ARISING  FROM  RAILWAYS. 

The  American  Railroad  Journal  notices,  as  among  the  interesting  questions 
that  have  arisen  from  our  grand  system  of  railroad  travel,  the  conflict  of  the  con- 
venience of  society  which  occurs  when  a railway  is  to  be  carried  across  navigable 
streams,  bays,  and  arms  of  the  sea.  The  Journal  says,  that  on  account  of  the 
benefits  they  bestow  they  are  endowed  with  certain  peculiar  privileges : they  ob- 
tain monopolies;  they  secure  rights  which  the  law  will  not  allow  to  individuals. 
But  it  is  always  on  the  condition  that  they  will  do  no  injury  to  the  public.  There 
are  doubtless  many  inconveniences  to  private  individuals,  many  grievances  which 
no  compensation  can  recompense,  for  which  no  damages  can  atone.  But  all  these 
are  overlooked  in  comparison  with  the  benefit  conferred  upon  the  community  in 
general.  But  they  have  no  right  to  destroy  prescriptive  and  original  means  of 
communication,  to  obstruct  navigable  rivers,  or  prevent  the  usual  means  of  trans- 
portation in  order  to  facilitate  their  own. 

The  Hudson  River  Railroad,  passing  along  the  shores  of  the  river  from  which 
it  takes  its  name,  has  undoubtedly  injured  the  property  of  many  proprietors  on 
its  eastern  bank.  The  splendid  water-fronts  of  many  country-seats  have  been 
ruined  ; the  seclusion  which  men  of  wealth  have  sought  is  disturbed,  much  against 
their  inclination,  by  the  shrill  steam-whistle  and  the  noisy  passage  of  countless 
trains.  These  are  inconveniences  which  must  be  submitted  to  for  the  general  ad- 
vantage of  the  community : damna  absque  iipuria.  But  when  the  direct  coarse 
of  their  railroad  would  impede  the  navigation  of  the  branches  and  bays  of  the 
river,  the  company  are  compelled  by  the  terms  of  their  charter  to  construct  draw- 
bridges, and  to  provide  that  their  right  of  way  should  not  deteriorate  the  usual 
and  original  channels  of  travel  and  transportation. 

Getty  vs,  the  Hudson  River  Railroad  Company,  10  Barbour,  617. 

In  this  case  the  plaintiff  owned  a farm  situated  on  a bay  in  the  river  to  the 
north  of  Hudson.  In  the  year  1849,  the  railroad  company,  under  their  charter, 
proceeded  to  build  their  road  on  an  embankment,  and  on  piles  directly  across 
mud  ^ts  on  the  east  side  of  the  river,  at  the  distance  of  one  thousand  feet  from  the 
shore  at  high  water.  At  low  water  the  flats  across  which  the  railroad  passed 
were  nearly  or  quite  exposed.  By  this  the  plaintiff  was  prevented  from  selling 
sand  f^rom  the  sand-banks  on  his  farm.  The  brickmakers  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  river  had  been  accustomed  for  many  years  to  obtain  molding-sand  in  neater 
or  less  quantities  from  the  plaintiff.  This  sand  was  then  taken  chiefly  in  the  win- 
ter across  the  ice  by  teams,  and  in  summer  by  scows  of  some  sixteen  to  sixty  tons 
bur^n,  both  with  or  without  masts,  which  could  be  brought  within  fifty  ieet  of 
the  shore  at  high  water. 

The  plaintiff  brought  his  action  against  the  company  for  damages,  and  also 
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daimed  a decree  that  they  shoold  be  compelled  to  build  a drawbridge  for  the  coo- 
fenience  of  navigation.  The  company  contended  that,  as  the  road  was  constrocM 
in  the  river,  one  thousand  feet  from  the  shore,  not  taking  or  touching  the  plain- 
tiff’s lands,  or  in  any  way  interfering  with  his  rights  on  lands  belonging  to  the 
State  of  New  York,  and  that  as  there  was  no  dock  or  other  convenience  for  nav- 
igation inside  said  road,  no  drawbridge  was  required  by  the  terms  of  their  char- 
te  in  such  cases. 

By  the  Court — The  general  auestion  of  damages  for  mjuring  the  private  rights 
(of  navigation,  fishing,  etc.,)  of  individual  proprietors  along  the  banks  of  this 
river  wh^  the  company  has,  under  its  cnarter,  built  on  the  property  of  the 
State,  would  seem  to  be  v^  clearly  decided  and  adjudged,  and  can  need  no  dis- 
cussion here. 

If  this  case  be  not  so  different  from  those,  by  reason  of  the  plaintiff’s  location 
on  a bay,  as  to  entitle  him  to  a drawbridge,  then  he  has  no  right  to  recover  dam- 
ages for  an  obstruction  that  is  there  by  leave  of  the  State  on  lands  of  the  State. 
Is  he  then  entitled  to  have  a drawbridge  built  there  in  case  his  prayer  for  spwific 
rdief  be  granted  ? 1 must  say  that  the  answer  to  this  seems  to  me  as  plain  as 
does  that  to  the  previous  part  of  the  case,  and  it  is  two-fold.  1.  No  one  individ- 
ual can  maintain  this  action  for  a specific  performance  of  a public  duty  imposed 
for  the  public  benefit,  and  that  public  the  people  of  the  State,  and  they  only,  can 
institute  proceeding  to  compel  a compliance  with  that  duty.  2.  It  cannot  be 
that  this  “ bay,”  if  correctly  described  in  the  statement  of  facts,  is  such  a bay  as, 
by  the  15th  section,  the  company  are  bound  to  fiamish  with  a drawbridge,  **  to 
provide  for  free  passage  of  su^  vessels  as  heretofore  have  passed  or  now  can  pass.” 
That  some  sort  of  water  craft  can  at  sometimes  pass  near  to  shore  of  a curve  in 
the  stream,  does  not  make  the  “ boy  ” spoken  of.  It  can  mean  in  view  of  public 
necessity  such  bays  only  as  have  a general  navigation  deserving  the  name  of  nav- 
igation. 

AGENTS — ACTION  TO  EECOVER  VALUE  OP  COTTON  SOLD  TO  A MANUFACTURBIL 

Supreme  Court  of  New  York,  Saratoga  County.  Before  Judge  Bosekrans. 
Patrick  Walsh  vs,  Russell  P.  Clapp  and  Herman  Warner. 

This  was  an  action  for  the  recovery  of  #186  20,  the  price  and  value  of  six 
bales  of  cotton,  sold  and  delivered  to  the  defendants,  who  are  partners,  residing 
and  doing  business  at  Ballston  Spa,  in  the  county  of  Saratoga,  under  the  name 
and  style  of  Clapp  and  Warner.  It  appeared  from  the  evidence  that  the  plain- 
tiff sold  the  cotton  through  his  broker  in  New  York  to  the  defendants,  through 
their  agent,  one  Hap^ood,  and  the  cotton  was  duly  received  and  worked  up  by 
the  defendants  at  their  mill.  It  appeared  also  that  the  defendants’  agent  was  in- 
solvent, and  had  sold  out  to  them  the  stock  and  running  gear  of  the  mill  by  an 
instrument  in  writing,  dated  two  or  three  days  previous  to  the  alleged  purchase 
of  cotton.  This  instrument,  in  its  terms,  was  absolute,  and  on  its  face  was  a 
perfect  conveyance.  The  agent,  however,  did  not  leave  the  mill  at  once,  but  re- 
mained for  some  time  in  the  employ  of  the  defendants. 

The  defendants  acknowledged  that  they  received  the  cotton,  but  set  up  that 
they  never  authorized  Hapgood  to  buy  for  them — that  he  was  largely  indebted 
to  them  at  the  time  of  the  alleged  purchase— that  the  cotton  was  sold  and  deliv- 
ered to  them  by  said  agent  on  account  of  such  indebtedness,  and  that  the  instru- 
ment in  writing  was  merely  to  secure  such  indebtedness. 

The  court  charged  the  jury  that  the  sale  by  Hapgood  to  the  defendants  was 
proved ; that  if  the  defendants  had  received  the  cotton  and  reaped  the  benefit  of 
it  through  their  agent,  even  though  Hapgood,  at  the  time  of  the  purchase,  did 
not  make  known  his  principals,  they  were  liable ; that  the  jury  were  the  sole 
judges  of  the  agency  of  Hapgood  ra  this  matter,  and  that,  in  determining  it, 
they  were  to  consider  the  circumstances  of  the  sale,  Hapgood’s  position  in  the 
mill  previous  and  subsequent  to  the  purchase,  and  his  utter  insolvency  at  that 
time. 

Verdict  for  the  plaintiff  for  amount  of  claim  and  interest,  $196. 
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▲CrnON  TO  RBOOYBR  POB  INJURY  DONS  TO  GOODS  IN  PBIVATB  WAREHOUSE. 

Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States — NoTember  Term,  1856.  K.  & H.  B. 
Tucker  vt.  Oelrichs,  Lurmim  k Schumacher. 

[The  Baltimore  Price  Currenit  in  compliance  with  the  request  of  a number  of 
its  mercantile  friends,  procured  for  publication  the  following  statement  of  the 
above  interesting  legal  decision.  It  was  fhmished  by  William  P.  Frick,  Esq., 
counsel  for  the  defendants.] 

This  suit  was  brought  by  the  pla!ntifl&,  merchants,  of  Baltimore,  against  the 
defendants,  as  owners  of  Belt’s  Wharf  and  the  warehouses  thereon,  to  recover  for 
injury  all^^  to  have  been  done  to  a lot  of  coffee  belonging  to  the  plaintiffs, 
storing  it  in  the  same  warehouse  with  a quantity  of  Peruvian  piano.  It  appeared 
upon  the  trial,  that  the  coffee  was  imported  by  Messrs.  Oelriohs  k Lurman  in  the 
summer  of  1 852,  and  stored  by  them  in  one  of  their  warehouses  on  Belt’s  Wharf ; 
that  they  sold  it  in  the  fall  of  1853  to  the  Messra  Tucker,  who  continued  it  in 
store  in  the  same  place  until  the  (all  of  1854,  when,  on  being  sampled,  it  was 
found  to  be  in  part  discolored,  and  therefore  considerably  injured  in  value.  It 
was  s(^d  at  auction,  on  notice  given  to  the  defendants,  at  a loss ; and  this  suit 
was  then  brought  to  recover  to  the  extent  of  the  injury. 

On  the  part  of  the  plaintifi&,  merchants  of  the  city  were  called,  who  expressed 
the  opinion  that  the  discoloration  of  the  coffee  was  the  effect  of  guano ; and  that 
it  was  not,  in  their  judgment,  a prudent  act  in  the  storekeeper  to  put  guano  ia 
the  same  house  with  coffee.  The  same  opinion  was  expressed  by  three  merchanto 
who,  as  surveyors,  at  the  request  of  the  plaintiffs,  examined  the  coffee  while  it 
was  still  in  store,  and  recommended  an  immediate  sale  at  auction . 

On  the  part  of  the  defendants,  it  was  shown  that  the  warehouse  in  question 
was  one  for  general  stor^ ; that  uuano  had  been  stored  in  it  for  at  least  eight 
or  ten  years,  together  wiUi  coffee,  flour,  tobacco,  and  other  articles ; that  up  to 
the  time  of  this  transaction  no  Injury  had  ever  been  done  to  any  of  these  articles, 
so  far  as  was  known  or  heard  of,  by  guano ; that  coffee,  iq  one  of  these  ware- 
houses, had  been  stored  for  more  than  two  years,  in  an  upper  room,  with  guano 
immediately  underneath — there  being  an  open  hatchway  between  the  two  storiee 
— and  had  not  been  at  all  discolored,  or  affected  in  either  taste  or  smell.  It  wim 
also  stated  by  some  witnesses,  that  they  had  seen  coffee  discolored  as  was  this 
coffee,  when  it  had  never  been  in  the  neighborhood  of  guano  ; and  that  they  be- 
lieved the  change  owing  to  the  condition  in  which  the  coffee  was  shipped,  and 
the  action  upon  it  of  a humid  atmosphere. 

Captains  of  guano  vessels  were  examined,  who  stated  that  they  were  in  the 
habit  of  taking  coffee  with  their  other  stores,  on  voyages  from  the  Ohincha  Islands ; 
and  that  they  had  never  known  it  to  be  affected  in  color,  taste,  or  smell,  though 
the  vessels  were  fllled  with  guano.  They  all  agreed  in  stating,  that  until  this  case 
was  spoken  of,  they  never  heard  of  any  instance  in  which  it  had  been  alleged  or 
suppo^  that  guano  would  discolor  or  injure  coffee ; and  that  they  would,  there- 
fore, not  have  dilated  to  bring  them  together  in  the  same  cargo. 

The  coffee,  in  this  case,  was  stored  in  a front  room  on  the  ground  floor ; and 
while  owned  by  Oelrichs  k Lurman,  guano  was  put,  without  any  apprehension  by 
the  storekeeper,  into  the  back  room  adjoining,  with  an  open  door  or  archway  be- 
tween the  a^rtments.  It  was  not  injured,  so  far  as  known,  during  the  first  year 
of  i(3  storage.  After  the  purchase  by  the  plaintifife,  the  door  of  communication 
between  the  apartments  was  tightly  boarded  up,  and  guano  still  kept  on  store  in 
the  back  room.  It  appeared,  also,  that  the  room  containing  the  coffee  had  not 
been  opened  more  than  two  or  three  times  during  the  stora^ ; the  storekeeper 
stating  that  it  was  customary  to  keep  coffee  on  store  on  the  lower  floors,  and  not 
to  ventilate  the  apartments  containing  it,  unless  specially  so  ordered  by  the  owner 
of  the  coffee. 

The  court  instructed  the  jury  that  the  defendauts  as  warehousmen  were  liable, 
under  their  contract  for  storage,  only  for  ordimry  diligence ; by  which  was  iu- 
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tended,  in  law,  that  degree  of  diligeni^  which  prudent  men  ordinarily  excrciae  in 
respect  to  their  own  property  and  business ; and  that  in  order  to  entitle  the  plain- 
tifl’s  to  recover,  the  jury  must  find,  first,  that  the  oofl^  wa^  in  fact,  injui^  by  the 
guano ; and  secondly,  that  the  defendants  were  wanting  in  ordinary  diligence  in 
storing  the  coffee  and  guano  in  the  same  warehouse,  in  the  manner  in  which  they 
were  stored.  The  verdict  was  for  the  defendants. 

COLLISION  BETWEEN  A STEAMER  AND  SCHOONER — APPORTIONMENT. 

Decision  in  Admiralty,  (United  States  District  Court)  Before  Judge  HalL, 
William  Jarvies  ts.  the  steamboat  State  of  Maine,  &c. 

Hall,  J. — My  examination  of  this  case  has  confirmed  the  impressioD,  received 
at  the  hearing,  that  both  vessels  were  in  fault. 

The  collision  occurred  in  the  day-time,  and  those  in  charge  of  the  collidine 
vessels  ought  to  have  known  that  if  they  continued  to  approach  each  other  wim 
unabated  speed  they  would  necessarily  pass  at  a point  where  both  vessels  would 
be  subject  to  the  powerful  action  of  a strong  ebb-tide,  which,  from  the  course  and 
changes  of  the  current  at  and  near  that  point,  would  change  suddenly  and  very 
considerably  the  course  and  position  of  the  schooner,  and  effect  to  a greater  or 
lass  extent  the  direction  and  progress  of  the  steamer.  Neither  the  one  nor  the 
other  could  be  wholly  under  control,  but  both  would  be  necessarily  more  or  ks 
driven  out  of  the  track  which  it  was  deemed  most  desirable  to  pursue. 

To  pass  safely,  under  such  circumstances,  in  the  most  difficult  and  dangerous 
portion  of  the  narrow  channel  of  Hell  Gate  required  very  extraordinary  care,  and 
a competent  degree  of  skill,  on  the  part  of  those  in  charge  of  their  respective 
vessels. 

Although  the  evidence  is  in  many  respects  conflicting  and  unsatisfactory,  I am 
of  the  opinion  that  the  requisite  diligence,  care,  and  skill  were  not  exerted  on 
board  the  schooner,  and  that  the  steamer — which  should  either  have  slackened 
her  speed  and  wait^  in  comparatively  still  water  until  the  schooner  had  passed 
point  of  danger,  or  have  proceed^  with  the  utmost  care  and  caution,  and  if 
necessary  at  less  speed  until  the  danger  was  over — was  likewise  in  fault 

Having,  with  a full  knowledge  of  the  danger,  elected  to  proceed,  the  steamer 
must  be  held  in  fault  unless  it  appears  that  those  to  whose  management  she  was 
intrusted  managed  her  with  the  reouisite  skill,  and  with  the  utmost  care,  and 
that  the  fault  of  those  in  charge  of  tne  schooner  was  solely  the  cause  of  the  col- 
lisioD. 

I cannot  say  the  schooner  alone  was  in  fault.  The  course  and  management  of 
the  steamer  were  not  such  as  to  give  the  pilot  of  the  schooner  clear  and  unmis- 
takeable  notice  of  the  side  the  master  of  the  steamer  intended  to  take  in  passing, 
and  the  helm  of  the  schooner  may  have  been,  and  probably  was,  ported  a moment 
before  the  collision — either  intentionally  or  instinctively,  and  involuntarily — in 
consequence  of  the  uncertainty  in  regard  to  the  steamer’s  intention,  and  the  feel- 
ing of  danger  which  this  uncertainty  was  so  well  calculated  to  excite. 

It  is  also  quite  clear  that  there  was  no  sufficient  look-out  kept  upon  the  schoon- 
er, and  her  course  and  management  were  not  such  as  to  indicate  distinctly  whidi 
side  of  the  steamer,  or  what  paH  of  the  channel,  the  pilot  of  the  schooner  in- 
tended to  take ; and  it  is  almost  certain  (although  it  was  sworn  that  a careful 
look-out  was  kept  on  the  steamer)  that  both  vessels  proceeded  in  fancied  security, 
or  at  least  without  any  just  conception  of  the  danger  impending — the  seboon^ 
without  shortening  sail,  and  the  steamer  without  ch^ing  her  sp^,  until  it. was 
too  late  to  prevent  the  collision  which  ensued. 

I repeat  that  the  testimony,  upon  which  1 have  formed  these  conclusions,  is  in 
many  respects  conflictiug  and  unsatisfactory,  but  the  case  is  certainly  one  of  mu- 
tual fault,  or  else  one  of  inscrutable  faultAand  in  either  case  the  rule  of  the  ad- 
miralty is  to  divide  the  damages. 

There  must  be  a reference  to  a commissioner  to  ascertain  the  damara  occa- 
moned  by  the  collision,  which  will  bo  apportioned  between  the  parties,  and  neither 
party  is  to  be  entitled  to  costs  as  against  the  other. 
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•TBlIfOXKOT  Df  THl  MOHBT  MA&KST— TJLBIOU8  MODX8  OB  DBPLCTINO  TO*  SUB-TEBASUBT— DTOT 
BirPTIOKS  TO  OOMXBBOB  AKD  TBAKBPOBTATIOX— ABOUMBSTTS  AOAINtT  BPBOXAL  LKGBLATIOIC— 
WHABTBi  Ain>  ▼HABTAaS— TULD  OB  OOLZI,  AJTB  BUSDIBH  AT  THB  A88AT  OmOB  AKD  MIIIT— 
THB  BAVX  MOYBXBBT— DCPOBT8  ABD  BXPOBTS  AT  ITBW  TOBK— TOBirAOB  STATUnOB,  AHD  BBLA* 
TITB  TBADB  IK  FOBBIOK  AKD  AMBBIOAK  TB88BLB,  BTO.,  BTa 

The  pressure  in  the  money  market  continued  throughout  the  month,  and  Is 
more  or  less  severely  felt  in  all  parts  of  the  country ; but  is  greatest  in  the  North, 
extending  from  the  Atlantic  seaboard  to  the  far  West  The  imports  have  been 
very  large,  and  nearly  $25,000,000  are  locked  up  in  the  Sub-treasury,  and  the 
sum  is  daily  increasing.  There  are  three  ways  of  depleting  this  reservoir.  One 
is  a system  of  corrupt  and  reckless  legislation,  which  shall  squander  the  money  in 
useless  expenditures,  or  bounties  to  political  frvorites.  Another  is,  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  surplus  among  the  several  States,  or  its  investment  in  State  stocks,  as 
a sinking  fond.  A third  is,  such  an  alteration  of  the  tariff  as  to  effect  an  imme- 
diate diminution  of  the  receipts.  The  last  is  certainly  the  most  legitimate  remedy, 
and  the  only  real  cure  for  the  evil.  If  either  of  the  first  two  were  adopted,  the 
relief  would  be  only  temporary,  as  the  treasury,  if  thoroughly  emptied  by  the  pro- 
cess, would  beg^  a fresh  accumulation.  It  is  plain  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  govera- 
moit  to  exact  no  more  revenue  from  the  people  than  sufficient  to  defray  the  ex- 
Xienses  of  its  commercial  administration ; and  all  eyes  have  been  turned  to  Oon- 
gress  for  relief.  A measure  has  been  proposed  in  the  House,  but  the  Senate  have 
not  acted  upon  it ; and  at  the  date  of  this  review,  it  is  impossible  to  predict  what 
its  fate  wUl  be.  We  have  no  doubt  but  what  the  whole  tariff  might  he  readjusted 
by  a little  conciliation  from  interests  seemingly  conflicting,  without  prejudice  to 
tte  prosperity  of  any  part  of  the  country. 

The  country  has  suffered  very  much  from  the  se'^rity  of  the  past  winter,  and 
trade  and  commerce  have  been  more  interrupted  from  this  cause,  than  ever  before 
in  its  history.  The  port  of  Philadelphia  has  been  completely  closed.  Boston 
harbor  has  been  at  times  frozen  over ; Baltimore  has  suffered  severely,  and  New 
York  has  experienced  great  difficulty,  a large  number  of  vessels  being  injured 
either  in  egres^  or  ingress,  and  the  entrance  to  the  harbor  having  been  for  several 
days  unusually  difficult  and  dangerous.  The  East  River  was  several  times  so 
blocked  with  ice  on  the  flood  tide,  that  it  seemed  completely  frozen  over ; and 
once,  for  several  hours,  it  afforded  a firm  bridge,  on  which  thousands  of  persons 
crossed  from  Brooklyn  to  New  York.^  The  Hurl  Gate  entrance  to  Long  Island 
Sound  was  impassable  for  several  weeks ; and  coastwise  communication  with  New 
England  almost  ceased.  Heavy  snow  storms  blocked  the  railroads,  and  hindered 
inland  transportation,  and  all  branches  of  trade  have  been  seriously  interrupted. 
The  cold  has  e'^tended  forther  south  than  usual,  and  even  in  parts  of  Florida,  ice 
was  formed  sufficiently  strong  to  bear  up  a band  of  skaters.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  all  this  severity  has  been  wisely  ordered,  for  the  ultimate  good  of  the 
country ; or  but  what,  if  it  is  to  continue  for  a succession  of  seasons,  the  ingenuity 
of  our  merchants  will  find  means  to  overcome  the  adverse  elements,  and  keep  open 
the  channels  of  communication. 
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We  see  that  the  remarks  in  our  last,  in  regard  to  the  interference,  on  the  part 
of  the  gOTemment  with  the  affairs  of  trade,  have  attracted  the  attention  of  a large 
portion  of  the  daily  press.  The  principle,  that  whatever  can  be  done  well  by 
private  enterprise,  should  be  left  unshackeled  by  legislation,  we  believe  to  be  a 
sound  one ; and  we  have  no  doubt  but  what  it  would  be  safe  to  recognize  it,  and 
allow  its  universal  application.  Since  our  last  issue,  the  committee  of  the  New 
York  Legislature,  appointed  to  examine  into  the  alleged  corruption,  in  connection 
with  the  Harbor  Masters  of  New  York,  have  made  their  report,  confirming  the 
truth  of  all  the  charges,  and  exposing  a mass  of  bribery  and  corruption  which 
must  astonish  some  of  those  who  are  not  behind  the  scenes.  Our  object  in  alluding 
to  it,  is  not  to  comment  upon  the  fact,  but  to  point  out  a remedy.  At  present, 
the  ownership  of  the  wharves  about  Manhattan  Island,  is  divided  between  indi- 
viduals and  the  corporation — not  in  common,  but  each  owning  distinct  sections, 
in  fee  simple.  The  rate  of  wharfage,  and  the  regulations  thereof,  are  established 
by  law ; and  eleven  Harbor  Masters  are  appointed  by  the  Governor  of  New 
York  to  carry  out  these  restrictions.  The  rate  legally  fixed  is  the  same  at  all  the 
piers  within  the  corporation  limits ; of  course  those  wharves  nearest  the  principal 
business  streets  are  most  in  request,  but  the  Harbor  Master  has  the  right  to  order 
the  vessel  to  any  pier  which  he  chooses,  and  here  the  corruption  begins  to  work. 
A large  vessel  arrives,  and  wishes  a berth  ^ down  town the  Harbor  Mastm*,  or 
his  subordinate,  can,  for  a consideration  tendered  privately,  grant  this  privilege, 
or,  if  this  extortion  be  refused,  he  may  order  the  vessel  to  any  other  part  of  the 
city.  The  evidence  before  the  Commission  goes  to  show,  that  practically,  no  large 
vessel  obtained  a desirable  berth,  unless  her  consignees  paid  a certain  sum  over 
and  above  the  wharfage.  The  only  effectual  remedy  which  we  can  see,  is  to  abolish 
the  whole  system,  and  let  the  owner  of  every  wharf  get  as  much  as  he  can  for  the 
use  of  his  pier.  The  corporation  might  sell  or  lease  its  wharves  at  public  auc- 
tion, and  all  would  have  a chance  for  competition.  Then  every  vessel  which  went 
to  an  inconvenient  pier  to  discharge,  would  obtain  a compensation  by  seenring  a 
berth  at  a lower  rate ; and  those  which  discharged  at  the  best  piers,  would  pay 
openly  for  the  privilege.  There  is  no  such  monopoly  as  would  encourage  extor- 
tion ; and  if  there  were,  high  prices  would  but  drive  business  to  new  piers,  or 
induce  capitalists  to  furnish  fresh  fecilities.  We  can  see  no  justice  in  regulating 
a price  by  law,  for  any  given  service,  which  is  left  open  to  corruption.  The  latter 
will  regulate  the  price,  by  a natural  law,  founded  in  the  nature  of  things,  and  as 
immutable  as  the  Creator. 

There  appears  to  be  no  material  falling  off  in  the  production  of  the  gold  fields 
in  California,  and  some  estimate  the  yield  at  an  increased  total ; but  there  is  less 
coming  forward  to  the  Atlantic  States.  The  following  will  show  the  total  busi- 
ness at  the  New  York  Assay  Office  in  January,  1857  : — 

DBP06IT8  AT  THE  ASSAT  OmOS,  NEW  TOBK,  FOE  THE  MONTH  OF  JANUAET. 

Total. 

$18,400  00 
80,208  00 
1,876,797  00 


$1,425,400  00 

$965,400  00 
460,000  00 
268,445  87 


u)vra.  oiiTor. 

Foreign  coins. $4,800  0<)  $18,600  00 

Foreign  bullion 12,200  00  18,008  00 

Domestic  bullion 1,866,000  00  10,797  00 

Total  depoeiU. $1,888,000  00  $42,400  00 

Deposits  payable  in  bars 

Deposits  payable  in  coin 

Qoid  bars  stamped 
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STATEMENT  OF  THE  DEPOSITS  AND  COINAGE  AT  THE  MINT  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
AT  PHILADELPHIA  DURING  THE  MONTH  OF  JANUABT,  1857. 

GOLD  DBPOSITC. 

Galiforoia  gold $680,714  78 

Gold  from  other  sources 1,048  00 

Total  gold  deposits $681,767  76 


SILTER  Diposm. 

SilTer,  iocludiog  purchases. . $727,860  46 

Total  gold  and  silper  deposits $1,869,008  28 

The  coinage  executed  was : — 


Eagles 

H^f  eagles 

Quarter  eagles 

Dollars 

GOLD. 

No.  of  pieces. 
2,916 
27,006 
29,176 
112,081 

171,128 

VahM. 
29,160  00 
186,026  00 
72,94  0 00 
112,081  00 

$349,166  00 

ToUL 

8IL7XR. 

Dimes 

660,000 

600,000 

1,160,000 

$66,000  00 
26,000  00 

$91,000  00 

Half  dimes 

Total 

OOPFXR. 

Cents 

888,466 

86,180 

$8,884  66 
116  90 

Half  cents 

Total 

868,686 

$8,610  46 

EBOAPITVLATION. 

Gold  coinage 

171,128 

1.160,000 

868,686 

819,166  00 
91,000  00 
8,610  46 

Silver  coinage 

Copper  coinage 

Total 

$448,666  46 

DENOMINATION  OF  COINS  ON  HAND  AT  THE  MINT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  AT  PHILA- 
DELPHIA, AT  THE  CLOSE  OF  BUSINESS  FOR  THE  DAY,  ON  JANUARY  SlST,  1857. 


GOLD. 

Double  eagles $441,040  00 

Eagles. 76,010  00 

Half  eagles 144,620  00 

Quarter-eagles 167,012  60 

Three  dollar  pieces..  16,648  00 

Dollars 810,187  00 

Bars 12,180  01 


$1,167,647  61 

Total  amount  of  balance  on  hand. 


ULTIB. 


Dollars $10,640  00 

Half-dollars 466,896  00 

Quarter-dullars 210,788  00 

Dimes 44,887  70 

Half-dimes 28,967  76 

Tbree-cent  pieces  . . . 28,126  02 

Gents 400  48 


$784,699  96 
Gold 1,167,647  61 


$1,942,247  46 


The  banks,  after  ^expanding  far  beyond  what  was  thought  a safe  or  prudent 
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limit,  have  generally  commenced  a contraction.  We  annex  the  weekly  averages 
of  the  New  York  banks  since  the  opening  of  the  year : — 


WXXKLT  ATXaiOlS  VWW  TOSK  CITT  BAHXS. 


Date. 

Capital. 

LouuuhI 

DtWOODU. 

Specie. 

ClreiiI.UoD. 

Deposits. 

Jaa 

8, 1857 

65,285,068 

109,I49,1SS 

11,172,244 

8,602,118 

96,846,216 

Jan. 

10... 

55,285.068 

110,160,284 

11,090,108 

8,328,896 

90,709.710 

Jan. 

17... 

55.285.068 

56.286.068 

110,860,401 

11,955,164 

8,047,066 

98,035,766 

Jan. 

24... 

111,094,416 

11,688,924 

7,879,027 

88,644,675 

Jan. 

81... 

59,266,484 

111,786,888 

12,191,825 

8,024,948 

92,466,236 

Febt 

7... 

59,266,484 

112,876,718 

11,148,894 

8,426,817 

96,029,489 

Feb. 

14... 

69,266,484 

112,722,799 

10,497,882 

8,161,799 

91,917,188 

We  continae  oar  osual  statement  of  the  weekly  averages  of  the  Boston  banks 
since  our  last  report : — 


WXXXLT  AVSEAGBS  AT  BOSTON. 


January  ML  February  S.  February  9.  February  16L 

Oapital $81,960,000  $81,960,000  $81,960,000  $31,960,000 

Loans  and  diacoonts. 68,604,058  58,546,868  58,962,586  53,862,000 

Specie 8.904,765  8,922,859  8,840,501  8,518,800 

Dae  from  other  banka 6,028,080  6,486,160  6,626,780  6,022.000 

Due  to  other  banka 6.680,886  5,755,1 18  5,980,760  6,796,000 

Deposits 16,947,686  16,991,708  16,966,618  16,876,600 

Oirenlation 6,882,614  6,816,169  6,995,857  6,741,900 


SUXMART  OF  THE  ITEMS  OF  CAPITAL,  CIRCULATION,  AND  DEPOSITS,  SPECIE  AND 
CASH  ITEMS,  PUBLIC  SECURITIES  AND  PRIVATE  SECURITIES,  OF  THE  BANKS  OF 
THE  STATE  OF  WISCONSIN,  ON  THE  MORNING  OF  MONDAY,  JANUARY  5,  1857. 


Capital $2,966,000  00 

Oiicdlation. 1,702,670  00 

Deposita 8,865,662  55 

Specie 542,988  81 


Cash  items $78,223  08 

Public  securities 1,988,018  51 

Private  securities 5,827,472  77 


The  following  will  show  the  change  in  the  aggregate  totals  of  the  New  Orleans 

Knnlrn  : — 


January  1.  February  7. 

Specie $6,690,728  $7,740,872 

Oirculatioa....  9,194,184  11,018,694 
Deposits 18,492,589  18,689,771 


January  1.  February  a 
Short  loans....  $20,611,908  $21,381,991 

Exchange 6,416,699  10,869,449 

Due  dist.  banks.  966,558  1,148,297 


The  imports  since  the  first  of  January  have  been  enormously  large.  The  un- 
official total  at  New  York  daring  the  first  two  weeks  in  February,  was  over 
$14,000,000.  The  official  total  of  imports,  at  the  same  port,  for  the  month  of 
January,  was  $3,428,668  larger  than  in  January,  1856 ; $6,060,905  larger  than 
for  the  corresponding  period  of  1855 ; but  $601,087  less  than  for  January,  1854, 
which  was  the  most  active  period  ever  known  at  this  port  We  annex  a com- 
parison : — 

FOESiaN  DfrOBTB  AT  NEW  YORK  IN  JANUARY. 

m.  im.  18S6.  1857. 


Entered  for  consumption....  $16,651,416  $8,870,269  $12,666,688  $15,300,084 

Entered  for warehouang....  2,271,976  8,264,664  1,626,254  1,969,266 

Free  goods 1,896,068  1,280,680  1,841,808  860,928 

Specie  and  bullioii......  ...  289,865  90,284  64,864  886,509 


Total  entered  at  the  port....  $19,607,819  $12,946,827  $16,678,064  $19,006,782 
Withdrawn  from  warehouse.  2,889,516  2,067,981  2,845,618  2.678,755 
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The  imports  of  dry  goods  at  New  York  in  J annary  rfiow  a decrease  of  $300,295  > 
as  compared  with  the  same  month  of  1856 ; but  an  increase  of  $4,756,083,  over 
the  total  for  January,  1856  j and  of  $154,000  over  the  corresponding  total  of 
1854,  as  will  appear  from  the  annexed  comparative  summary : — 


niPosTS  OF  FoaxiON  nay  goods  at  thi  poet  of  nxw  tosk  foe  the  foue  weds 

ENDING  JANUAET  29TH— ENTEEED  FOE  CONSUMPTION. 


Manufactures  of  wool 

Manufactures  of  cotton. 

Manufactures  of  silk 

Manufactures  pf  flax 

Miscellaneous  dry  goods. ...... 

1844. 

$1,671,261 

2,626,816 

2,972,981 

972,844 

681,872 

1844. 

$989,922 

988,081 

1,012,621 

684,491 

472,776 

1846. 

$2,177,882 

2,624,961 

8,046,608 

818,664 

719,488 

1847. 

$1,927,110 

2,121,174 

8,769,896 

714,499 

849,797 

Total 

, $8,876,764  $4,042,890  $9,280,898 

$9,862,176 

withdeawn  feom  waexhouss. 

OC 

•-4 

1844. 

1846. 

1847. 

Manufactures  of  wool 

...  $281,406 

$188,828 

$186,288 

$183,414 

Manufactures  of  cotton 

...  448,066 

266,680 

406,606 

686,694 

Manufactures  of  silk 

...  606,488 

269,487 

282,872 

822,862 

Manufactures  of  flax. 

121,618 

96,918 

128,792 

160,088 

Miscellaneous  dry  goods 

...  84,676 

81,619 

60,714 

82,864 

Total 

..  $1,887,284 

$900,727 

$1,066,271 

$1,278,807 

Add  entered  for  consumption. . . 

...  8,876,764 

4,042,890 

9,280,898 

9,882,176 

Total  thrown  on  the  market. . $10,262,988  $4,948,617  $10,886,164  $10,666,988 
xntxbed  foe  waebhoubinq. 

18S4.  18i5.  1846.  1847. 


MaDafMtnre.  ofwool $2894810  $807,818  $282,084 

HaDuiacturea  of  cotton 671,470  647,986  668,188  884,062 

Manufactures  of  silk 882,698  848,842  294,896  278,787 

Manufactures  of  flax 164,218  227.871  191,168  142.948 

MieceUaneous  dry  go<^8 . . . . 8,820  166,689  69,602  62,128 


Total $1,866,706  $1,687,608  $1,406,878  $1,004,800 

Add  entered  for  consumption 8,876,764  4,042,890  9,280,898  9,882,176 


Total  entered  at  the  port*. , . . $10,282,470  $6,680,898  $10,686,771  $10,886,476 

The  specie  imports  have  been  unusually  large,  owing  to  the  shipment,  via  this 
port,  of  a large  quantity  of  coin  destined  for  Cuba. 

The  exports  for  the  month  of  January  have  been  retarded  by  the  severe 
weather,  which  has  obstructed  navigation  and  rendered  a large  quantity  of  prod- 
uce, now  in  store  and  awaiting  shipment,  inaccessible  except  at  an  increased  ex- 
pense. The  total  exports  for  January,  exclusive  of  specie,  are  $627,060  less  than 
in  January  of  last  year,  $1,011,347  less  than  in  January,  1855,  and  $970,625 
less  than  for  January,  1854.  The  exports  of  specie  are  larger,  being  increased 
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the  shipmenta  of  foreign  coin  to  Havana,  inclnded  in  the  imports,  as  noticed 
above: — 


EXPORTS  FBOK  NEW  TOBK  TO  POBEION  POETS  TOE  THE  MONTH  OF  JANUARY. 


18M. 


18Si. 


18S6. 


18a7. 


Domestic  produce $5,804,208  $4,966,787  $6,257,686  $5,548,842 

Foreign  merchandise  (free) 71,524  468,091  41,805  151,920 

Foreign  merchandise  (dutiable)..  469,068  440,689  212,289  188,408 

“ 156,898 


Specie 1,845,682 


41,805 

212,289 

104,884 


151,920 

188,408 

1,807,946 


Total  exports 

Total,  exclusive  of  specie.  • . 


$7,690,477  $6,051,916  $6,616,064  $6,192,116 
5,844,795  5,895,517  5,611,280  4,884,170 


The  receipts  for  cash  duties  at  this  port  for  the  month  of  January  are 
♦4,637,378  43,  against  $3,683,654  85  for  January,  1856,  and  $2,560,038  32 
for  January,  1855. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  many  of  our  readers  to  compare  the  imports  and  cx> 
ports  for  the  current  fiscal  year  with  the  same  period  of  several  former  years, 
and  we  have  compiled  the  following  tabic  for  this  purpose : — 

IMPOETS  AND  EXPORTS  AT  TEX  POET  OF  NEW  YORK  FOE  THE  SEVEN  MONTHS  ENDING 

JANUARY  81  ST. 


Szports  of  Exports,  exclusive  Imports,  la- 
Tear.  specie.  of  Bj>ecie.  cludiog  specie. 

1866 $21,189,987  $85,788,264  $92,574,770 

1856  10,655.779  45.426.959  105,490,878 

1857... 28,258,862  48,480,671  124,261,472 


The  exports  from  Southern  ports  have  been  largely  increased,  and  thus  far  the 
total  exports  of  the  country  exceed  the  imports;  but  this  comparative  ex- 
cess may  not  be  continued  throughout  the  remaining  five  months  of  the  fiscal 
year. 

/ We  are  now  enabled  to  present  our  usual  annual  statement  of  the  tonnage  of 
/ New  York.  Our  readers  will  remember  that  during  the  year  1855  the  great  de- 
/ mand  for  American  vessels  in  Europe,  and  the  comparatively  small  stock  of  brcad- 
stufis  offering  for  shipment,  drew  off  from  that  port  a very  considerable  portion 
of  the  tonnage  usually  engaged  in  foreign  commerce,  so  that  the  total  for  that 
year  was  much  smaller  than  for  any  previous  year  since  1850.  During  the  year 
1856  this  decline  fias  been  entirely  recovered,  and  the  total  now  given  is  the 
largest  ever  recorded  since  New  York  became  a port  of  entry : — 


ENTERED  AT 

NEW  YORK 

FROM  FOREIGN  PORTS  DURING  THE  YEAR 

YesseU.  Tonnage. 

1856. 

Seamen. 

American  vesaels 

...  2,768 

1,684,5964 

886,262$ 

46.688 

Foreign  veaaelB  . . 

15,626 

Total  entered  in  1856 

8,070,869^ 

62,209 

u 

1865 

l,8«2,267i 

49,826 

M 

1854 

1,919,817$ 

67,075 

« 

1858 

1,818,255 

60,998 

« 

1862 

1,709,988 

58,867 
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CLEAEED  at  NKW  YORK  FOR  FOREIGN  PORTS  DURNQ  THE  TEAR  1856. 


American  vemels . , 

2.289 

1,816,6014 

41,446 

Foreigo  vessels  • . . 

1,076 

898,287 

16,946 

Total  cleared  in 

1866 

8,864 

1,709,7884 

67,891 

u 

1866 

8,026 

l,426,201i 

47,970 

u 

1864 

1,628,1044 

68,260 

u 

1868 

8,469 

1,621,2864 

64,889 

u 

1862 

8,086 

1,866,814 

60,469 

Tbe  onniber  of  arrivals  from  foreign  ports  entered  at  the  cnstomdioase  is  al- 
ways greater  than  the  official  record  of  clearances,  because  many  vessels  entering 
from  abroad  clear  for  a coastwise  port. 

It  will  be  seen  that  although  the  tonnage  is  larger  than  ever  before,  the  num- 
ber of  vessels  is  not  as  great  as  in  either  1853  or  1854.  This  is  owing  to  the 
fact  that  the  foreign  vessels  now  visiting  New  York  have  much  increased  in 
average  size,  and  thus  the  same  tonnage  is  contained  in  fewer  vessels.  The  Amer- 
ican v^ela  are  also  relatively  larger,  but  the  number  has  likewise  increased,  and 
for  the  year  1856  both  the  number  and  tonnage  under  the  United  States  flag 
have  been  greater  than  daring  any  former  year.  We  annex  a brief  comparison 
of  these  particulars  for  the  last  seven  years  : — 


ENTERED  AT  NEW  YORK. 


AMBBICAK. V , FORBIGN. 


I860 

No.  of 
Yesselfl. 

1,882 

1861 

2^868 

1862 

2^407 

1853 

2,671 

1854 

2,686 

1866 

2,487 

1866 

ToUl 

No.  of 

Total 

tonnage. 

Teasels. 

tonnage. 

807,6804 

1,461 

1,490 

446,7664 

1,144,486 

470,5664 

1,281,061 

1,440 

478,087 

1,821,6744 

1,608 

491,6804 

1,442, i824 

1,411 

477,0844 

1,840.2674 

904 

222,000 

1,684,6964 

1,098 

886,2624 

The  above  comparison  shows  that  while  the  number  and  tonnage  of  foreign 
vessels  engaged  in  the  commerce  of  that  port  are  gradually  decreasing,  the  Amer- 
ican are  steadily  increasing — last  year  being  the  only  exception  to  this  rule,  for 
the  reasons  already  stated.  We  now  present  our  usual  annual  table,  showing  the 
comparative  total  of  the  tonnage  entered  at  New  York  since  the  year  1821. 
For  the  first  time  since  the  record  was  commenced,  the  total  exceeds  two  mil- 
lion tons : — 


TONNAGE  AT  NEW  YORK  FROM  FOREIGN  PORTS. 


Tear. 

1821 

No.  of 
arrivals. 

912 

1822 

1,172 

1 828 

1,217 

1824 

1,864 

1826 

1,486 

1826 

1,889 

1 827 

1,414 

1828 

1,277 

Tons 

Tons 

Total 

American. 

foreign. 

tons. 

166,723 

16,240 

171,968 

203.0824 

28,7074 

226,790^ 

203,808 

22,481 

226,789 

236,0804 

16,689 

262,7694 

266,624f 

20,6644 

280,1794 

246,1744 

28,8224 

274,9974 

256.276 

87,6964 

292,8724 

236,8084 

89,8684 

276,677 

I 
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TONHAOB  OF  KBW  TOBK — (oOVTIirnXD.) 


Tear. 

No.  of 

Tons 

Tons 

Total 

arriTala. 

American. 

foreign. 

tons. 

1829 

266,691i 

26,820f 

281,612 

1880 

280,918 

274,287} 

88,797} 

814,716} 

1881 

82,772 

887,0091 

1832 

296,298i 

106,426 

401,7181 

1888 

802,088i 

110,886 

480,9181 

1884 

852,226i 

96,879} 

444,904} 

1886....  

878,466 

90,999 

464,464 

1886 

407,095} 

149,884} 

668,780 

689,878} 

1887 

868,01 

171,8601 

1888 

877,6681 

91,826f 

468,8901 

1889 

422,840} 

142,986i 

666,8851 

1840 

409,468 

118,186 

527A94 

1841 

428,962} 

126,073} 

649,026} 

1842 

406,628^ 

148.691( 

665,8161 

1848 

886,1 24i 

106,870f 

491,4951 

1844 

488,0741 

166,298^ 

698,8781 

1846 

472,491f  ' 

140,8681 

618,860 

1846 

496.761 

186,404 

682.165 

1847 

606,482^ 

888,687 

989,0191 

1848 

667,7941 

867,8211 

1,025.1161 

1849 

784,008^ 

414,096 

l,148,104f 

1860 

807,6801 

441,7661 

1,249,887 

1861 

1,144,486 

479,5661 

1,624,0611 

1862 

1,281,961 

478,087 

1,709,988 

1868 

1.821,674i 

491,6801 

1,818,266 

1864 

1,422,2821 

477,0841 

1,919,8171 

1866 

1,840,2671 

220.000 

1,562.2671 

1866 

1,684,6961 

886,2621 

2,070,8691 

We  have  also  prepared  a summary  of  the  coastwise  commerce  at  New  York, 
as  far  as  this  can  be  done  from  the  enstom-honse  records.  Ycssels  engaged  in 
this  trade  are  not  obliged  to  make  official  record  of  their  entrance  or  clearance, 
unless  they  have  foreign  goods  or  distilled  spirits  on  board ; and  as  a majority  of 
vessels  arriving  from  domestic  ports  come  within  this  exception,  the  official  en- 
tries of  this  class  include  only  a fraction  of  the  actual  trade.  The  vesseb  which 
leave  for  domestic  ports  oflener  carry  the  description  of  property  which  obliges 
them  to  take  official  leave,  and  thus  the  clearances  on  record  are  far  more  numer- 
ous than  the  entries.  Even  the  clearances,  however,  do  not  embrace  a very  con- 
siderable portion  of  this  branch  of  trade.  With  this  explanation,  we  annex 
summary  of  the  official  records : — 


XNTXRXn. % r— CLXARKD. — ^ 

Tear.  Veasols.  Toml  Yeeaelfli  Tons. 

1849 1,866  424,976  8.994  896,689 

1860  1,928  489, 896^  4,719  1,020.070 

1861  1,768  465,642  4,808  1,214.942 

1852 1,766  497,840  4.680  1.178,762 

1868 1,788  607.631  4,789  1,810,697 

1864 1,880  648,462  4,779  1,499,969 

1856 1,966  614,046  4,668  1,878,888 

1866 1,669  689,461  4,696  1,482,810 


The  coastwise  trade  is  at  present  carried  on  entirely  by  American  vessels,  built 
and  owned  within  the  United  States.  A larger  proportion  than  nsnal  of  the 
foreign  imports  during  the  last  year  came  by  foreign  vessels,  but  the  great  bulk 
of  both  the  import  and  export  trade  is  still  carried  on  in  American  bottoms. 
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Tims,  of  the  343,291,033  24  duties  collected  at  this  port  during  the  last  year, 
331,939,808  60  were  collected  in  goods  by  American  vessels,  and  311|351,224  64 
on  goods  by  foreign  vessels. 

We  stated  in  our  annual  summary  of  the  commerce  of  the  port  of  New  York 
that  the  imports  by  foreign  vessels  during  tha  last  year  had  largely  increased. 
We  find  on  compiling  the  actual  total,  that  the  increase  is  even  greater  than  we 
had  anticipated,  and  that  the  exports  by  foreign  vessels  have  increased  in  a stiU 
greater  proportion.  The  reason  of  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  enormous  business 
of  the  year,  which  could  not  find  enough  American  vessels  to  meet  its  demands. 
The  total  carriage  in  American  bottoms  in  the  foreign  trade  of  New  York  is 
over  seven  millions  larger  than  ever  before,  and  is  twenty>seven  millions  larger 
than  in  1855.  The  following  is  the  comparison : — 

BXLATITE  TSADB  WITH  FOBBION  PORTS,  IN  AMERICAN  AND  FOREIGN  BOTTOMS,  AT 
THE  PORT  OF  NEW  YORK  FOR  THE  TEAR  1856. 

American  Teasels.  Foreign  Teasels.  TotaL 


Imports 1166,788,082  $60,999,886  $209,787,868 

Exports  domestic  produce  .. . 78,818,148  84,876,481  118,198,629 

Exports  foreign  produce 4,404,681  2,069,676  6,464,266 


ToUl $241,460,861  $87,984,892  $829,896,768 

Total  1866  288.987,062  28,082,266  266,969,828 

Total  1864  218,888,970  70,846,648  284,280,618 


There  was  a great  falling  off  in  both  the  imports  and  exports  by  foreign  vessels 
in  1855,  owing  to  the  employment  of  a large  portion  of  the  British  marine  in  an- 
other direction ; but  compared  with  1854,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  greatest  pro- 
portion of  the  increase  is  in  foreign  bottoms.  Still,  the  Americans  have  no 
reason  to  be  dissatisfied  with  their  share  of  the  carrying,  since  out  of  the  value  of 
3329,395,753  transported  between  foreign  ports  and  New  York  during  the  last 
year,  3241,460,861  were  carried  in  American  vessels,  and  only  387,934,892  under 
the  fiags  of  all  other  nations. 


JIEW  YORK  COTTOil  MARKET  FOR  THE  MONTH  ENDING  FEBRUARY  20. 

PXXrAAKD  rOB  THB  MKBOIIAXTB'  MAOAZnTE  BT  OXIABLBB  IT.  FBEDEBIOKSOK,  BBOKZB,  ITXW  TOBX. 

Our  cotton  market  since  the  date  of  my  last  review,  (January  23,)  has  been 
active  in  all  its  various  branches,  particularly  that  of  transitu  cottons,  and  at  ad- 
vancing prices.  The  total  sales  for  the  month  are  estimated  at  65,000  to  70,000 
bales ; of  which,  perhaps,  45,000  bales  were  sold  afloat,  being  invoices  from 
Southern  ports  to  Europe.  The  disposition  on  the  part  of  shippers  to  increase 
their  risk  has  been  strengthened  by  the  continued  favorable  advices  from  abroad, 
and  the  large  traimctions  with  advancing  prices  at  the  South.  Exporters  feel  con- 
fident of  a remunerative  return  for  their  investments  so  long  as  the  great  decrease 
in  foreign  export  continues,  and  which  now  amounts  to  352,000  bales,  of  which  the 
decrease  to  Great  Britain,  as  compared  with  lost  year,  now  amounts  to  230,000  bales. 
Our  own  spinners  have  been,  in  a great  measure,  bebarred  from  making  their 
usual  purchases,  owing  to  the  difficulty  in  shipping  on  account  of  ice,  and  in  con- 
sequence, the  market  has  been  sustained  wholly  by  the  export  demand,  and  closes 
firmly  with  an  advance  of  Ac.  per  pound  on  most  grades. 
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For  the  week  ending  Janaary  30  the  sales  reached  15,000  bales.  The  market 
opened  somewhat  irregular  in  prices,  bat  closed  firmly  at  oar  quotations,  owing 
to  reports  of  falling  off  in  receipts  and  advancing  prices  at  the  South. 


pEiois  A]>omD  JAKUABT  SOth  fok  thb  followino  qualitiks: — 


Upland.  Florida.  MobUe.  N.  0. 4c  Tazaa 

Ordinary. 11*  11*  11*  11* 

Middlings 12*  18  18*  18* 

Middling  fair 18*  18*  18*  14 

Fair 18*  18*  14  14* 


The  transactions  for  the  week  closing  Febraaiy  6th  were  16,000  bales,  at  *c.  to 
*c.  per  pound  advance.  The  foreign  advices  and  Southern  accounts  being  favor- 
able, holders  were  not  disposed  to  offer  freely  even  at  the  above  improvement 
The  market  closed  firm,  with  small  offerings  at  the  following : — 

raioaa  adoftsd  February  6th  for  the  following  QUALiriEa: — 

Upland.  Florida.  Mobile.  M.O.IcTezai. 


Ordinary 11*  11*  11*  11* 

Middling IS*  13*  18*  18* 

MiddUngfair IS*  18*  14  14* 

Fair 14  14*  14*  14* 


For  the  week  ensuing,  the  sales  were  estimated  at  17,000  bales  at  a farther  ad- 
vance of  *€.  per  pound,  and  for  a strict  classificatioa  the  annexed  rates  were 
readily  obtained : — 


PRICES  ADOPTED  FEBRUARY  IStH  FOR  THB  FOLLOWINO  QUALITIES: 

Upland.  Florida.  Mobile.  N.O.IcTezaa 


Ordinary 11*  11*  11*  12 

Middling. 18*  18*  18*  18* 

Middling  fair 14  14  14*  14* 

Fair 14*  14*  14*  16 


The  sales  for  the  week  closing  at  date  were  viewed  at  18,000  bales,  and  the 
market  at  the  close  showed  a slight  improvement  for  the  week,  owing  to  the 
continued  favorable  action  in  all  the  Southern  markets.  Our  market  cloeed  buoy- 
antly at  the  following  : — 

PRICES  ADOPTED  FEBRUARY  20tH  FOR  THE  FOLLOWING  QUALITIES: — 


Upland.  Florida.  Mobile.  N.  0.4b  Texas. 

Ordinary 12  12  12  12* 

Middling 18*  18*  18*  18* 

Middling  fair 14*  14*  14*  14* 

Fair 14*  14*  14*  16 

Receipts  to  date bales  2,108,000  Increase  11,000 

Export  to  Great  Britain 698,000  Decrease  280,000 

Export  to  France 286,000  Decrease  44,000 

Stock  on  hand 770,000  Increase  207,000 
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THE  PUBUC  DEBT  OF  THE  UHITSD  STATES. 

The  pablic  debt  of  the  United  States,  according  to  the  last  Annnal  Report  of 
Mr.  Secretary  Gnthrie,  on  the  4th  of  March,  1853,  amounted  to  the  sum  of 
$69,129,937,  which  was  subsequently  increased  to  liquidate  the  debt  ot  Texas 
by  the  sum  of  $2,750,000,  to  $71379,937.  It  has  since  been  rednoed,  Novem- 
ber 15th,  1856,  to  the  sum  of  $3U, 963,909,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  statement 
which  we  publish  below.  In  making  this  reduction,  the  sum  of  $40,916,027  was 
paid  for  the  principal  thereof,  and  $4,6u9,882  for  premium  by  the  government 
for  portions,  if  redeemed  before  maturity,  saving  the  sum  (in  interest)  of 
$14,606,441,  by  paying  in  advance,  and  leaving  the  public  debt,  as  above 
stated,  on  the  15th  of  November,  $30,963,909 : — 

STATEMENT  OP  THE  PUBLIC  DEBT  AS  FOLLOWS  : STOCK  ISSUED  OF  THE  LOAMS  OF 

1842, 1843,  1846, 1847,  1848,  and  tbxan  indemnity  ; the  debt  of  the  cor- 
porate CITIES  OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  ; THE  TEXAS  DEBT,  TREASURY 
MOTES,  AND  FUNDED  AND  UNFUNDED  DEBT;  THE  AMOUNT  REDEEMED  BBPORR 
THE  4tH  OP  MARCH,  18.^3;  REDEEMED  SINCE  THAT  TIME;  THE  TOTAL  AMOUNT 
BBDEEMED  AND  THE  AMOUNT  OUTSTANDING  THIS  DAY,  NOVEMBER  15,  1856. 

Redeemed  Total 

Amounts  on  u Redeemed  amount  Amount  oat> 
Loans,  Cte,  issued.  Marco  8,  'jS.  since.  redeemed.  standing. 

1842 $8,848,886  $15im20U  $4,40;i.619  $4,669,819  $8,784,066 

1848  7.004,281  8,026,800  8,977.981  7.004,281  

1846  4,999.149  8.Un9  4.676.889  4,679.849  819,800 

1847  * 28,200,650  2,867,100  18.660,060  16,427.160  11,778.500 

1848  16,000,000  816,760  4.979.968  5.296, 7uS  10,704.291 

Tezao  iiidemoity 6.000,000  l,86H,ooO  1.868  OoO  8,682, UOO 

Texan  indeiuiiiry  nut  is ->064  6,000,000  6,U(K),000  5.00U.O<N)  

Debt  • if  crirptiraU)  cities  ..  1,600,000  78u,000  720, OOO  1,600,000  

Funded  and  unfunded  debt.  1 1 4, 11 8 1 14,1 18 

'1  reasury  notes 1 20,86 1 fll  2,661 


76.232.897  7,142.859  88,691,898  45,884,268  80.440,488 

locTPase  of  Texas  debt  per 

act  of  February  23, 1865.  2,760,000  2,226,629  2.226,629  528.470 

79.082.897  7,142,869  40.918,427  48,060,787  80,968,909 

The  receipts  into  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States,  from  customs,  doring  the 
year  ending  June  30th,  1856,  amounted  to  $64,022,863 ; from  the  sale  of  public 
lands,  $8,917,644 ; and  from  incidental  sources,  $977,633 — showing  the  total  in- 
come for  the  year  ending  as  above  to  be  $73,918,141.  The  total  expenditures,  in- 
cluding the  payment  of  $12,776,390  on  the  public  debt,  amounted  to  $72,948,792. 
The  balance  in  the  Treasury,  July  1, 1855,  was  $18,931,976,  and  July  1, 1856, 
it  was  $19,901,325. 

• Increased  by  Umding  treasury  notes,  $8,200.  BtodL  erroneously  redeemed  and  aubseqnently  ra- 
laaned,  $ A406. 
t Reduced  by  funding. 

▼OL.  XXXVI. — MO.  ni.  22 
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THE  BARKS  OF  THE  URITSD  STATES. 

OOMPILSD  XXFSX88LT  FOB  TBB  MBBCHANTS*  MAOAZniB  BT  DAVID  M.  BALPOUB. 

The  figures  iodicate  the  condition  of  the  banks  on  the  Ist  day  of  January,  1857,  or  at  a period  just  prior  thereta 
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fllAJICIAL  COVDITIOJI  OF  MISSOURI. 


The  message  of  the  governor  of  Missouri  shows  the  finances  of  the  State  near 
the  close  of  1856,  as  follows : — 


The  amount  of  revenue  received  in  1866  is $488,180  18 

The  amount  of  revenue  received  in  1866  is 617,988  84 


Total  amount  for  the  two  years  ending  1st  October.  1868 $1,007,118  68 

The  amount  expended  in  1866  is $898,704  74 

The  amount  expended  in  1866  478,118  98 

Total  amount  expended  for  the  two  years  ending  1st  Oct,  1866  $871,818  78 

The  balance  in  treasury  on  1st  October,  1866 $271,899  94 

This  sum  includes,  however,  8200,000  set  apart  by  the  act  of  December  13th, 
1855,  for  the  paymeut  of  a like  amount  of  State  bonds  which  became  due  on  the 
1st  day  of  July  last,  and  the  available  balance  is,  therefore,  871399  94. 

The  Auditor’s  estimate  for  the  revenues  to  be  received  from  all  sources  during 
the  fiscal  period  of  two  years  ending  on  the  1st  of  October,  1858,  is  8U91,361  67. 

The  ordinary  expenses  for  the  same  period  he  estimates  at  8500,000,  and  the 
amount  chargeable  to  revenues,  for  school  purposes,  at  8297,840  41.  If  the  ac- 
tual receipts  and  expenditures  correspond  to  these  estimates,  there  will  be  a sur- 
plus iu  the  treasury  on  the  1st  of  October,  1858,  of  8422,374  29. 

By  the  act  of  the  7th  December,  1855,  “ to  secure  the  prompt  payment  of  in- 
terest on  State  bonds,”  the  Treasurer  of  the  State  and  the  Auditor  of  Public 
Accounts,  were  made  commissioners  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  act  to  create 
a “ State  Interest  Fund,”  and  invest  the  same.  They  have,  accordingly,  invested 
858,198  04  in  Missouri  stocks ; having  purchased  for  that  sum  58  State  bonds, 
of  81,000  each. 

Under  the  various  acts  of  the  General  Assembly,  loaning  the  credit  of  the 
State  to  certain  railroad  companies.  State  bonds  have  been  issued  and  delivered 
to  those  companies  to  the  amount,  on  the  1st  October,  1856,  of  89,633,000. 

These  amounts  to  railroads,  in  all,  as  above  stated,  89,633,000,  represent  the 
extent  to  which,  on  the  Ist  October,  1856,  the  credit  of  the  State  had  been  ao- 
tually  used  by  those  companies.  In  addition,  the  State  has  authorized  the  issue 
of  the  following  amounts,  on  compliance  with  the  conditions  imposed  in  the  several 
acta  of  the  General  Assembly  relating  thereto; — 


For  the  Pacific  Railroad  (main  trunk) $1,800,000 

For  the  Pacific  Railroad  (S.  W.  Bran^) 2,800,000 

For  the  Hannibal  and  St.  Joseph  Railroad 1,600,000 

For  the  North  Missouri  Railroad  1,760,000 

For  the  St  Louis  and  Iron  Mountain  Railroad 2,007,000 

For  the  airo  and  Fulton  Railroad * 260,000 


Total  unissued 


$9,617,000 


SAN  FRANCISCO  INSOLVENCY  FOR  1856. 

The  San  Francisco  BuUeiin  publishes  a long  list  of  all  persons  who  have  ap- 
plied for  the  benefit  of  the  Insolvent  Laws  in  the  city  and  county  of  San  Fran- 
cisco during  the  year  1856.  The  amounts  of  liabilities  and  assets,  and  the  dates 
of  applications  and  discharges,  are  given  in  the  BuUelin^s  list.  It  appears  by 
this  list  that  there  have  been  146  applications  in  insolvency  during  the  year,  of 
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• J^wnal  of  Curroneyj  and  JFHumeo. 

which  42  were  made  to  the  Fonrth  District  Coort,  aod  104  to  the  Twelfth  Dis- 
trict. The  total  amounts,  as  will  be  seen  by  reference  below,  are  as  follow : — 


Liabilities $M^l»04t 

Assets 667,908 

Balance  of  failure $2,748,184 

In  the  year  1855,  the  whole  number  of  applications  were  197.  The  totals  were 
also  much  larger,  as  a number  oi  very  heavy  concerns  failed  during  that  disastrous 
period.  The  footings  up  ol  the  insolvent  calendar  for  1855  were : — 

Liabilities $8,877,827 

A^aeu 1,619,176 

Balance  of  failure $6,868,668 


OOLD  RECEITSD  AT  KiW  YOKE  FROM  CAUFOREIA. 

The  Dlinois,  which  arrived  at  the  port  of  New  York  December  29, 1856, 
brought  the  last  receipt  of  the  precious  metal  for  the  calendar  year  1856.  We 
therefore  give  a statement  of  the  amount  of  gold  arriving  in  each  steamer,  by 
each  route,  and  the  date  of  the  arrival : — 

ARRIVALS  OF  GOLD  DURIRQ  1856. 


etaAinen. 

Route. 

Date  of  anlvaL 

AmH  of  apeda. 

Northeiu  Light 

Kicat  Mgua 

January 

12 

$077,106 

Empire  City 

Pariama 

January 

18 

I,I8»,8»4 

Star  of  the  West 

Nicaragaa 

January 

29 

648.446 

George  Law 

Panama 

January 

80 

881.000 

rtlieru  Light • • 

Nicaragua 

February  18 

247,888 

fit  Louis 

Panama 

February  14 

1,028.028 

Illinois  

Panama 

February  27 

1,140,208 

Star  uf  the  West 

Nicaragua 

February  28 

829.606 

Korihern  Light 

Nicaragua 

March 

18 

272,688 

George  Law 

Panama 

March 

15 

1,2)8,258 

lllinoie  

Panama 

March 

27 

1,262,272 

filar  of  the  West 

Nicaragua 

April 

2 

40,4  7T 

George  Law 

pMoania 

April 

16 

1,468,608 

Illinois 

Panama 

April 

80 

1,86(1,182 

George  Law 

Panama 

M«y 

16 

1,687,916 

Illinois 

Panama 

M.y 

29 

l,7v*l,167 

George  Law 

Panama 

June 

18 

1.961,721 

Illinois 

Panama 

June 

28 

2,27086$ 

George  Iaw 

Panama 

July 

14 

1,706.801 

Oriaaba.. 

Nicaragua 

July 

14 

86,460 

Illinois 

Panama 

July 

27 

1.649.89$ 

Ariel 

Panama 

August 

18 

1,478.876 

Illinois 

Panama 

August 

29 

1,466.167 

George  Law 

Panama 

fiept’iub'r  14 

1,607,656 

Illinois 

Panama 

Senl’mb'r  27 

1,867,148 

George  Iaw 

Panama 

October 

12 

1.686,088 

Texas 

Nicaragua 

October 

18 

166,668 

Illinois 

Paoama 

October 

28 

1,681,961 

George  Law 

Panama 

November  1 8 

1,626.607 

IIHimSs 

Panama 

Nov’mber  29 

1,880,220 

George  Law 

Panama 

Dec  mber  18 

1,599.600 

Tennessee 

Nicaragua 

Dec'mber  15 

266A68 

Illinois 

Panama 

Dec’mber  28 

1,67 1A6$ 

Showing  a total  for  the  year  1856  of  $40,319,929.  The  total  amount  brought 
in  1856  was  $41,682,545.  The  receipts  for  1856  show  a Ming  off  of  $1,363,66$ 
in  the  last-mentioned  year. 
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COVDmOV  OF  THB  BA9E8  OF  MiSSAGHUSBTTS  II  18S6. 

We  compile  from  the  anneal  abstract,  prepared  from  official  retnrns  by  Francis 
De  Witt,  Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  the  snbjoined  sum- 
mary of  the  condition  of  the  several  banks  in  that  State,  distinguishing  the  30 
banks  in,  from  the  136  oat  of  Boston : — 


DUE  FROM  THE 

BANKS. 

S6  banks  in  Boston. 

188  banks  out  of  Boston. 

Total— 172  banks. 

Capital  Ptoek 

Bdl,lld0.ilUO  UO 

$28.888.8«K>  UO 

$58,69a,?OM  UO 

OirimUtioo 

8,259,915  00 

18  284.400  60 

26  544,M15  50 

Ket  profits 

8,178,427  87 

2,444  858  89 

5.818,084  28 

Balances  due  banks. 

4.343  151  45 

484.480  25 

4.807,801  70 

Cash  depoaited* 

16,289,804  68 

7,I«7.1M«  41 

2S,477,i6S  Vt 

Oashdep.  bearing  interest. 

588.579  20 

845,289  83 

981,888  58 

Amount  due  from  banks.. 

64,692,887  80 

66,846,559  88 

119,987,928  98 

RESOURCES  OF  THE  BANKS. 

Gold  and  silverf  ......... 

8,425,289  66 

1,180  881  78 

4.655.571  41 

Beal  estate 

749,581  69 

876.810  42 

1.428,892  11 

Bills  of  baoks| 

4,816,824  48 

631.555  18 

6.248.879  84 

Balances  due  from  banks. 

8,108.291  80 

4.488.499  87 

7,574.791  87 

Amouiitg • 

62  892.480  00 

48.44>.882  15 

101.182.792  16 

Total  resources  of  banks. 

84.592.887  80 

65,845  559  88 

119.987.928  98 

Rate  and  amount  of  divid 

1 970. 10  ) 00 

804.243  98 

1,774,348  98 

M <4 

IT  1,1 90,800  00 

991.880  00 

2,172,480  00 

M M 

**1.098,350  00 

980,280  00 

2.O58.610  00 

Reserved  profits • 

2,850.718  47 

2,893.888  21 

6,154  851  88 

Amt  of  debts  due  banks. 

822.215  75 

265.587  72 

677,888  47 

Debts  doubtful 

224,289  72 

217,761  96 

442,081  88 

Average  dividend  of  thirty  banks  in  Boston  from  which  the  amount  is  returned 
in  October,  1855,  is  3.40  per  cent;  of  thirty  siz  banks  in  April,  1856,  3.73  per 
cent ; of  thirty-four  banks  in  October,  1856,  3.72  per  cent. 

Average  dividend  of  one  hundred  and  five  banks  out  of  Boston  in  October, 
1865,  is  4.10  per  cent ; of  one  hundred  and  thirty-four  banks  in  April,  1856,  3.87 
per  cent ; of  one  hundred  and  thirty  banks  in  October,  1856,  4.20  per  cent 
Average  dividend  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  banks  in  and  out  of  Boston 
in  October,  1855,  is  3.69  per  cent ; of  one  hundred  and  seventy  banks  in  April, 
1856,  3.79  per  cent ; of  one  hundred  and  sixty-four  banks  in  October,  1656,  3.93 
per  cent 


PURCHASE  OF  THB  UIITEO  8TATBS  STOCKS. 

The  United  States  is,  we  believe,  the  only  government  in  the  world  that  has 
ever  bought  up  its  indebtedness  or  obligations — a fact  that  speaks  volumes  in 
fevor  of  our  free  republican  economy.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  gives  no- 
tice of  his  readiness  to  purchase  between  now  and  the  3d  of  March,  1857,  u nless 
the  amount  shall  be  sooner  obtained,  SI. 500,000  of  the  stock  of  the  loans  of  the 
United  States,  and  will  pay,  in  addition  to  the  interest  accrued  from  the  date  of 
the  last  semi-annual  dividend  of  interest  thereon,  together  with  one  day’s  addi- 


* Inclading  all  sams  whatsoever  dne  from  the  banka,  not  bearing  interest,  their  bills  In  ctroola- 
llon,  proflts,  and  balances  due  to  other  banks  exoeptod. 
t And  other  coined  metal  in  their  banking  botisea. 
i In  Massachusetts  and  of  the  other  of  the  New  England  States. 

f Of  all  debu  due,  includinz  notes,  bills  of  exchange,  and  all  atooks  and  funded  debts  of  everj 
4escripUon,  excepting  the  balances  due  from  other  banks. 

I October,  ISJb.  1 April,  ••  October,  183& 
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tional  interest  for  the  money  to  reach  the  vendor,  the  following  rates  of  premium 
on  said  stocks : — For  the  stock  of  1842,  a premium  of  10  per  cent ; for  the  stock 
of  1847  and  1848,  a premium  of  16  per  cent;  and  for  the  stock  of  1850,  com* 
monly  called  Texas  Indemnity  Stock,  a premium  of  6 per  cent.  Certificates  of 
stock  transmitted  to  the  Department  must  be  assigned  to  the  United  States  bjr 
the  party  duly  entitled  to  receive  the  proceeds.  Payment  for  the  stocks  so  as- 
signed and  transmitted  will  be  made  by  drafts  on  the  Assistant  Treasurers  at 
Boston,  New  York,  or  Philadelphia,  at  the  option  of  the  parties  entitled  to  re* 
ceive  the  money. 

RAlLROiD  AHD  CITY  BOUDS  Iff  BOtsTOff  MABIET  Iff  1856-57. 


COMPILED  BT  JOSEPH  O.  MABTIN,  STOCK  BROKER,  BOSTON. 


Hiahest  ds  lowest  Amt  add 

JaiLl, 

Jan.  2, 

Interest 

Bailboad  and  Cmr  Boime. 

1856. 

in  1856. 

1856. 

1S5T. 

when  peyablsu 

Buetou  City  6*8 

$97 

$2,000 

$99 

$98* 

Jau.  A July. 

Boetou  A Worcester  6*8,  1860. 

100 

97A 

8,000 

964 

994 

tt 

Cberiiire  6*8, 1860 

76 

70 

1000 

76 

76 

« 

Conc*rd  Moot,  m'ltg.  7, 1870. 

88 

70 

1,000 

88 

70 

M 

Ea^tero  6*8,  1874 

85 

77* 

11,900 

86 

80 

FeK  A Aug. 

Eat'tero  income  6*8,  1860. . . . 

92 

90 

6,800 

90 

92 

June  d 

Grand  Junction  let  6*8,  1870. 

77 

60 

7,000 

76 

60 

Jan.  A July. 

lllinoU  Central  7*8.  1876 

97 

88 

21.500 

814 

97 

Apr.  *2  Oct 

Idichig^in  Central  8*8.  1869... 

102 

99 

47.600 

99 

100 

Mch.  A Sep. 

New  York  Central  6*8,  1888. 

90 

86 

5.500 

864 

86 

May  *2  Nov. 

“ “ 7’a.l864. 

104 

994 

8.600 

994 

*994 

Jan.  July. 

Ogden8b*g  l8tmortg.7*8. 1861. 

69 

664  106.0U0 

61 

6li 

Apr.  Oct. 

Ogden^b  g 2d  mortg.  7*8, 1869. 

17i 

84  216.600 

16| 

12 

M 

Portland  City  6*8,  p’y’ble  Host. 

102 

100 

19,600 

100 

1004 

Divers. 

Rutland  let  mortg.  7*8,  1868. 

59 

81 

Iil.800 

894 

87 

Feb.  Aug. 

2d  mortg.  7*8,  1868. 

18 

8 

116.600 

12 

8A 

u 

“ 8d  mortg.  7*8.  1868. 

8 

8 

40,600 

6 

8 

« 

y t Central  1 st  mort.  7*8, 1 86 1 . 

86 

20 

236.1UO 

21 

28 

May  <k  Nov. 

“ 2d  mort  7*8,  1867. 

13 

6 

244.900 

74 

H 

Jan.  July. 

Vt  <k  Mass,  mort  6*8,  1866 . . . 

69 

60 

10,800 

68 

68 

u 

COffDlTIOff  OF  BAffKS  Iff  THE  UfflTED  STATES. 

The  comparative  table  which  we  publish  below,  derived  from  the  Rq)ort  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  shows  the  capital,  discounts,  specie,  circulation, 
and  deposits,  at  different  periods  from  1834  to  1856.  The  last  line  gives  the 
position  of  the  banks  near  January  1, 1856  : — 

BANKS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Years.  Banka.  Capital.  Discoanta.  Specie.  Circulation.  Depoalta. 

1884  ..  606  200.UU6.944  824.119,499  26.641.768  94.689,670  76,666,986 

1886  ..  718  261.876,292  467.606.08U  40,019.694  140,801,088  116,104.440 

1887  ..  788  270772.091  626,116.702  87,916.840  149.186,890  127,897,186 

1848  ..  691  228,861.9-18  264,644.987  83.616.806  68.668  608  66.168.628 

1848  ..  761  204.883,176  844.476.682  46.869,766  128.606.09l  108.226,177 

1861  ..  879  227.807.668  418.766.799  48.671,048  166.166,261  128.967.712 

1864  ..  1,208  801.876,071  667,897.779  69.410.268  204.689.207  188,188.744 

1866  ..  1,807  882.177.268  676,144,768  68.944.646  186,962,228  190.400.842 

1866  ..  1,898  848,874,272  684,183,280  69,814,068  196,747,960  212,706,662 


* Central  lat  not  paid  iatereat  since  Maf,  1664;  8d,  Jannarj  1864. 
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The  distribution  in  the  seTeral  sections  of  the  Union  is  as  follows : — 

Gftpltol.  Loftns  h di«.  Specie.  Clrcnlat’n.  Depoelt*. 
Per  cent.  Per  cent.  Per  cent.  Per  cent.  Per  cent. 

11  Eaetern  and  Middle  States 66  70  49  64  75 

6 Weetem  (free)  States 6 6 8 10  7 

16  Soathem  dt  Southwestern  States.  80  26  48  86  18 

Texas  has  but  one  bank  not  here  represented.  California,  Florida,  Arkansas* 
Iowa,  and  the  Territories,  have  no  banks. 


FLUCTUATIOIVS  IN  BOSTON  BANK  STOCK  FOR  1866. 

The  following  table,  furnished  to  our  hands  by  Mr.  Joseph  G.  Martin,  Com- 
mission Stock  Broker,  Boston,  shows  the  capital,  par  value,  net  surplus,  number 
of  shares  sold  in  1855  and  1856,  and  price  at  which  the  stocks  of  several  banka 
in  Boston  were  sold  on  the  2d  of  January,  in  the  years  1856  and  1857,  together 
with  the  semi-annual  dividends  paid  in  1856  : — 


Baim. 

Par. 

CapPal 
January,  '57. 

/oKwr  scBPLua-N  Shar's  s'ld  Jan.  9d,  DIvid’s  TMw 
Oct  *66.  Oct  '66.  in  1856.  1856.  1857.  Apr.  Oct 

Atlantic 

IIOO 

$600,000 

$82,192 

*146.767 

201 

96 

99 

8 

8 

Atlas 

100 

600.000 

49,860 

62.000 

24 

104 

108A 

4 

4 

Blackstone 

100 

760,000 

28,668 

80.000 

686 

102i 

106 

4 

4 

Boston 

60 

900,000 

98,287 

110  000 

216 

69 

68A 

4 

4 

Boylston 

100 

400,000 

26,882 

29.678 

68 

110| 

116 

Ai 

Broadway 

100 

160.000 

708 

1,100 

, , 

101 

102 

»* 

4 

City 

100 

1,000,000 

90,440 

94.180 

76 

106i 

106i 

Columbian 

100 

760.000 

88.600 

40.070 

41 

106 

107 

H 

8* 

Commerce 

100 

2,000.000 

80,000 

110.0001,683 

lOOi 

lOOi 

** 

Eagle 

100 

700,000 

66.000 

66,168 

46 

107 

109i 

4 

4 

Eliot 

100 

600,000 

12,826 

21,209 

697 

98i 

100^ 

H 

Si 

Exchange 

100 

l,0t)0,000 

186,486 

147,028 

126 

111 

117 

6 

5 

Fanueil  Hall. .. 

100 

600,000 

86.626 

44,260 

88 

no 

no 

4 

4 

Freeman*  8 

100 

400,000 

60,000 

60.000 

, , 

116 

117 

6 

6 

Globe 

100 

1,000,000 

166,000 

176.000 

61 

116 

1)9 

4 

4 

Granite 

100 

900,000 

68,800 

46,000 

117 

99 

100 

H 

Gn^cers’ 

100 

cl  08.  up. 

61 

60 

18 

Hamilton 

100 

600000 

87.000 

93,782 

18 

114 

118 

4 

4 

Howard 

100 

600,000 

12.998 

22,104 

640 

96 

98 

H 

H 

Market 

70 

660.000 

91,400 

87,086 

244 

84 

86A 

6 

5 

Massachusette.. 

260 

800,000 

68.460 

63,728 

19 

260 

258 

H 

H 

Maverick 

100 

400,000 

8,600 

7,468 

616 

90 

91 

8 

Mechanics’ 

100 

260,000 

10.000 

17,200 

6 

no 

no 

4 

4 

Merchants’ 

100 

4,000,000 

281,000 

287,189  1,667 

104i 

106^ 

4 

4 

National 

100 

760,(K)0 

18.697 

20,8H4 

190 

100 

10<»A 

H 

8* 

New  England.. 

100 

1,000,000 

68,660 

t46,966 

26 

100 

112 

4 

4 

North 

100 

760,000 

66,(100 

62,870 

146 

102i 

looA 

8* 

8i 

North  America. 

100 

760,000 

29,804 

86,460 

186 

102i 

lo:s^ 

H 

H 

Shawrout 

100 

760,000 

28,266 

81,078 

206 

104 

106 

4 

4 

Shoe  <k  Leather. 

100 

1,000.000 

180,000 

140,000 

82 

noi 

114 

H 

State 

60 

1 ,800,lK)0 

211,428 

220,205 

458 

66i 

H 

4 

Suffolk 

100 

l,000,0iH) 

200,208 

280,000 

866 

124 

180 

6 

6 

Traders’ 

100 

600.000 

47,624 

49,999 

48 

108 

108 

4 

8i 

Tremont 

100 

1,250,000 

40,000 

t66.000 

124 

no 

112 

4 

4 

Union 

100 

1,000,000 

98,682 

96,497 

99 

111 

112 

4 

4 

Washington.. . . 

100 

750,000 

60,817 

64,180 

87 

100 

104i 

H 

8^ 

Webster 

100 

1,600.000 

89,882 

54.861 

406 

108 

1(14^ 

8* 

8i 

* Atlantic  inclades  $95,000  In  dUpnte  with  merchanta. 
t New  England  and  Tremont  real  eetate,  (saj  $100,000,)  bealdee  lurploa. 
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Bank  stock  appears  to  be  a farorite  inTestmeDt  in  Boston,  and  tke  banks  ttoe, 
although  discounting  paper  for  1 per  cent  less  than  in  New  York,  are  able  to 
pay.  on  an  average,  nearly  8 per  cent  per  anonm.  Few  banks,  with  legal  rate 
of  7 per  cent,  pay  more. 


THE  SiVIJIGS  BINES  OF  MASSACHUSETTS. 

We  are  indebted  to  Benjamin  F.  Stevens,  Esq.,  for  the  nsnal  annual  abstract 
of  the  condition  of  the  banks  in  Massachusetts  on  the  second  Saturday  of  Octo- 
ber, 1856,  prepared  from  official  returns  by  Francis  Db  Witt,  Secretary  of  the 
Commonwealth,  from  which  we  have  compiled,  in  accordance  with  our  custom, 
the  subjoined  aggregate  statement  of  the  condition  of  the  savings  banks  in  Mas^ 
sachusetts : — 

AGGREQATB  OF  EIGHTT-ONE  SAVINGS  BANKS  IN  1855  AND  185$ 


m.  18K. 


Number  of  depositors 

Amount  of  deposits 

Public  funds 

on  public  funds. 

148,2A8 
$27,296,216  76 
697.247  14 
lO  Moe  00 

16..4M 
$30,878,447  8. 
881.998  8< 

Bank  stock 

6,866.067 

41 

6.837,41.^ 

00 

Loans  on  bank  stock 

975,815 

60 

1,027,681 

67 

l)ep<»sitH  in  banks  bearing  interest 

487,468 

14 

666472 

24 

Railroad  stock 

119.914 

00 

110,414 

00 

Loans  on  railroad  stock 

199,918 

00 

149946 

(•0 

Investetl  in  real  estate 

17*^  ,810 

16 

151,094 

88 

Loans  on  mortgage  of  real  estate 

9,428,185 

05 

10,629.827 

85 

Loans  to  county  or  t«»wn 

2.487  917 

75 

2,988,414 

46 

Loans  on  personal  security 

6,9i»9,846 

07 

8,866.121 

54 

Cash  oTi  band 

844.827 

95 

458.771 

73 

Amount  ot  dividend 

1,049,485 

66 

1,128,088 

49 

The  average  dividends  paid  in  1855  was  nearly  5 per  cent,  and  in  1856  about 
41  per  cent  The  espenses  of  the  81  savings  institutions  in  1855  amounted  to 
877,756,  and  in  1856  to  889,308.  This  increase  of  expenses  accounts  for  the 
reduced  rate  of  dividends  paid  the  depositors.  The  average  annual  per  cent  of 
dividends  of  the  last  five  years  was  5f  per  cent  The  safety  of  most  of  the  sav- 
ings institutions  in  Massachusetts  is  considered  unquestionable,  and  we  are  in- 
dined  to  think  they  are  managed  with  more  economy  than  similar  institutions  in 
New  York. 


FINANCIAL  CONDITION  OF  TEXAS. 

The  Controller  of  the  State  of  Texas,  in  a recent  report,  presents  a gratifying 
picture  of  the  finances  of  that  State.  He  says : — 

**  The  State  is  out  of  debt,  with  a surplus  of  over  a million  of  dollars  in  the 
treasury ; a permanent  5 per  cent  school  fund  of  ten  millions  of  dollars  ; an  on- 
appropriated  public  domain  estimated  at  one  hundred  millions  of  acres,  which,  if 
judiciously  us^,  would  subserve  all  the  purposes  of  internal  improvements  re- 
quired by  the  State,  and  a tax  lighter  than  is  imposed  on  any  other  people,  and 
which  is  adequate  to  all  the  wants  of  the  government.  The  aggregate  amouoi 
or  taxable  property  is  very  nearly  8150,000,000,  being  an  increase  of  822,500,000 
over  the  previous  year.” 
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JOURNAL  OF  INSURANCE. 


A PBACTICAL  QUESTION  OF  HRE  INSURANCE. 

FEKRif  AH  H(7ifT,  Esq.,  Editor  of  the  Merchante*  Magazine,  etc 

Dear  Sir  : — We  have  been  constant  readers  and  subscribers  of  your  Taluable 
journal  for  about  eighteen  years,  and  take  this  as  an  introduction  in  requesting 
you  to  give  the  inclosed  statement  a place  in  your  pages.  It  involves  a principle 
of  Fire  Insurance  in  dispute,  about  which  we  wish  to  be  enlightened,  and  trust 
that  able  heads  will  reply  through  your  magaaine.  Hoping  to  see  our  request 
granted,  we  are  very  respectfully  and  truly  yours, 

ADOLPHUS  M£I£B  4 Co. 

St.  Loun,  Febnurf,  1837. 

CASE  OF  FIRE  INSURANCE  IN  DISPUTE. 

We  had  a warehouse  burnt ; it  contained  cotton,  on  which  there  was  an  in- 
surance for  $.5,000  with  the  St.  Louis  Insurance  Company,  and  $5,000  with  the 
Delaware  Alutual  Safety  Insurance  Company,  Philadelphia.  The  balance  was 
uninsured.  After  the  fire,  we  consulted  with  the  president  of  the  former  and  the 
agent  of  the  latter  company,  and  it  was  agreed  that  we  should  have  the  nuburnt 
cotton  taken  out,  have  it  dried  and  assorted,  and  then  allow  the  highest  market 
price  for  it.  This  was  done,  the  handling  and  picking  the  cotton  causing  consid- 
erable expense.  We  then  made  out  a statement  of  our  loss  as  follows : — 

ACCOUNT  OP  LOSS  AT  THE  FIRE  ON  3IST  MAT,  1856. 

OOTTON  ON  HAND. 

807  bales,  weighing  147,612  lbs.,  at  10.60  116,636  27 

SAVED  or  THE  SAME. 


$6,608  82 
868  00 


$6,966  82 
1,888  79 

6,678  08 

Making  our  total  loss $10,068  24 

The  St.  Louis  Insurance  Company  paid  our  claim  for  $5,000  as  presen  let! , but 
the  Delaware  Mutual  Safety  Insurance  Company  refused  to  pay,  alleging  that  the 
uninsured  part  of  the  cotton  should  contribute  in  proportion  to  the  expenses  of 
saving  and  restoring  the  cotton. 

We  contended  that  the  process  of  cleaning,  drying,  and  picking  the  cotton  was 
undertaken  with  the  consent  of  their  agent ; that  thereby  the  value  of  the  part 
saved  was  iucreased ; and  that  according  to  the  wording  of  the  policy,  in  case  of 
loss  by  fire,  shall  make  good  the  damage  or  loss  by  paying  therefor,  according 
to  an  estimate  thereof  to  be  made  by  arbitrators,  indifferently  chosen,  whose  award, 
in  writing,  shall  be  conclusive  and  binding  on  all  parties,”  we  were  entitled  to 
receive  the  full  amount  of  insurance,  as  our  loss  exceeded  the  sum  insured.  Our 
demand  for  arbitration  was  also  rejected,  with  the  remark  that  the  case  was  a 
clear  one,  and  conld  only  be  decid^  by  law  and  equity.  To  try  the  former,  the 


Pounds  . 


A 

42,784 
a 10.60 
$4,529  80 


B Bx 

10.668  17,634 

a 8.00  a 7.00 
$844  64  $1,284  88 


Refuse  burnt  stuff,  172  bag^,  estimated  by  weighing  10 
bags  averaging  160  lbs.  each — 85,800  Ibl,  a Ic.  per  lb. 


I«ets  expensee  as  per  vouchera. 
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matter  in  dispute  was  too  trifling ; and  the  latter,  we  think,  has  not  been  meted 
ont  to  08. 

We  think  the  Delaware  Motoal  Safety  Insorance  Company  is  entirely  wrong, 
and  settles  our  claim  as  a marine  loss,  and  contrary  to  the  established  osage  of 
the  country  in  fire  losses.  Bat  we  lay  it  before  the  public  in  your  pages,  request- 
ing parties  who  are  competent  judges  of  fire  insurance  to  inform  us,  through 
your  valuable  journal,  if  we  are  right  or  wrong — as  the  dictates  of  the  president 
of  the  said  insorance  company  are  not  considered  infallible  justice  by  the  sub- 
scribers. 


B08T0I  INSURANCE  COMPANIES  IN  1856. 

We  condense,  from  a table  prepared  by  Mr.  Joseph  G.  Mabttk,  the  subjoined 
statement  of  the  highest  and  lowest  rate  at  which  the  stock  of  Boston  insurance 
companies  was  sold  in  1856  ; also  the  rates  January  1st,  1855,  and  same  timA  in 
1856,  togeUier  with  semi-annual  dividends  paid  in  1856  : — 


Insnrenee  Coe. 

Par. 

Higbeet  4 loweat 

Bhar's  *Id 

Diridenda 

Jan.  1, 

Jan.  2, 

DiTlirds 

ISJti. 

in  1858. 

payable. 

18.^ 

1857. 

1855. 

Aniericao. .... 

$iuo 

$140 

$uo 

10 

Jmn.  A July. 

138 

136 

8i 

8 

Boetoo 

luo 

70 

66 

75 

Mar.  A Sep. 

70 

67 

0 

0 

Bo^letoo 

City 

100 

60 

118 

48 

106 

40 

15 

Apr.  A Oct 
« 

118 

40 

112 

42 

6 

3 

8 

8 

RHot 

60 

66 

64 

63 

a 

65 

661 

6 

6 

Firemen**. .... 

26 

63 

4« 

Jan.  A Jnly. 

50 

68 

12 

12 

Franklin 

100 

100 

95 

1 

96 

96 

4 

7 

Hope 

100 

46 

86 

Apr.  A Oct 

40 

45 

0 

0 

Manufacturers* 

100 

161 

I.H0 

12 

M 

185 

166 

10 

16 

Merc.  Marine.. 

InO 

93 

87 

9 

May  A Nov, 

87 

90 

6 

6 

NHtiooal 

50 

78 

*66 

1 2 

Apr.  A Oct 

70 

70 

*6 

6 

Neptune  .... 

loO 

116 

106 

22 

«( 

118 

115 

0 

6 

N.  American., 

loo 

110 

100 

Jan.  A July. 

100 

106 

6 

5 

Shoe  A Leatb.f 

loo 

100 

96 

Apr.  A Oct. 

100 

100 

8 

4 

Suffolk 

loo 

103 

76 

10 

M 

80 

108 

0 

0 

U.  SfHtes 

60 

47 

86 

, , 

June  A Dec. 

46 

48 

4 

6 

Warren 

100 

76 

66 

, , 

Apr.  A Oct 

70 

66 

8 

0 

Washington.. . 

100 

67 

65 

10 

«( 

66 

67 

0 

0 

nRE  INSURANCE. 

To  Frumam  Hunt,  Editor  of  the  Merehantt^  Magazine : — 

The  past  yt^ar,  so  disastrous  to  many  of  our  marine  insurance  companies,  once 
and  perhaps  rightly  believed  to  posse^  abundant  resources,  but  now  compelled 
to  go  into  liquidation  or  replenisli  their  exhausted  capital  by  new  subscriptions 
of  stock,  has  awakened  public  attention  to  the  equally  important  busineas  of  fire 
insurance,  and  has  directed  to  it  a careful  examination  of  the  actual  condition  of 
all  that  class  of  companies,  but  more  particularly  to  those  doing  a wild  and  reck- 
less business  upon  little  or  no  substantial  capital.  The  evil  has  long  been  regai^d 
as  an  increasing  one  in  every  section  of  our  land,  and  has  enlisted  the  earnest 
consideration  of  many  of  our  Legislatures.  Laws  have  been  enacted  in  difierent 
States,  stringent  enough,  it  would  seem,  to  counteract  the  evil,  but,  though  th^ 
have  had  a beneficial  tendency,  ways  and  means  have  been  found  by  unprinciplra 
men  to  evade  even  their  most  stringent  provisions,  and  they  have  failed  to  proauce 
the  desired  effect,  and  they  will  continue  in  a great  degree  inademiate  to  the  cor- 
rection of  the  evil,  so  long  as  there  is  so  much  cardessness  ana  indifierence  oo 
the  part  of  those  desiring  insurance.  Fancy  insurance,  like  lotteries,  fancy  bank- 
ing, and  a score  of  kindred  swindles,  will  thrive  and  continue  to  be  the  order  of 
the  day  just  so  long  as  men  can  be  found  who  prefer  or  suffer  themselves  to  be 
swindled  rather  than  exercise  a little  common  sense  and  prudence,  in  ascertaining 


* Kattunal  SO  per  cent  extra  April,  18BS.  t Shoe  4 Leather  Dealer*,  new  1855. 
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from  reliable  eoarces  of  ioibrmatfoo  the  trae  coodition  of  the  companiM  which 
aeek  their  patronage.  Specnlative  companies,  based  upon  no  real  capital,  and 
wholly  uncalled  for  by  the  wants  of  the  country,  have  sprung  into  existence  with 
alarming  rapidity  during  the  past  few  years,  and  urged  their  claims  upon  public^ 
patronage  with  such  unblushing  audacity  as  to  deceive  for  a time  the  more  wary 
and  circumspect  of  our  business  men.  Serious  apprehension  has  been  excited  on 
the  part  of  the  better  informed  as  to  their  nefanous  operations,  lest  the  whole 
business  of  insurance,  so  beneficent  in  its  character  when  properly  managed,  should 
be  brought  into  such  discredit  as  to  deter  a large  portion  of  the  community  from 
availing  themselves  of  the  immense  advantage  to  be  derived  from  the  general 
practice.  The  facility  with  which  these  schemes  of  plunder  have  been  carried  on, 
and  mere  imaginary  policies  of  indemnity  palmed  off  upon  the  public,  will  cease 
to  excite  surprise,  when  the  utter  indiflerence  of  no  small  portion  of  property 
owners  is  taken  into  consideration.  Too  frequently  no  thought  is  bestowed  upon 
the  soundness  of  the  company,  or  the  character  of  its  officers.  In  the  hurry  of 
business  men  often  imagine  that  they  have  no  time  to  inquire  after  the  real  con- 
dition of  even  a small  proportion  of  the  companies  insuring  in  their  own  imme- 
diate neighborhood,  and  either  rely  upon  representations  of  parties,  themselves,  it 
may  be,  largely  interested  in  the  companies  perpetrating  these  frauds,  or  trust  to 

Sns  in  their  employ  to  obtain  the  desired  insurance,  as  chance  or  fancy  may 
te.  While  they  will  scrutinize  the  securities  offered  for  a loan  of  a tenth 
part  of  the  amount  they  virtually  trust  to  a single  insurance  company  every  year 
without  anxious  thought,  and  will  examine  with  the  greatest  care  and  minuteness 
the  applicant  for  credit,  availing  themselves  of  every  reliable  source  of  informa- 
tion at  hand  to  ascertain  his  character  and  pecuniary  ability,  before  extending  the 
desired  credit,  they  will  take  their  insurance  entirely  upon  trust,  without  giving 
themselves  the  trouble  to  inquire  seriously  whether  the  companies  issuing  their 
policies  are  responsible  or  not,  and  are  often  made  sensible  of  their  entire  worth- 
lessness only  when  too  late  to  correct  the  fatal  mistake.  Instances  of  the  gross- 
est fraud  will  continue  to  be  an  every-day  occurrence,  and  mere  speculative  com- 
panies will  spring  into  being,  live  out  their  brief  day  and  disappear,  so  long  as 
men,  careful  and  prudent  in  other  matters,  are  willing,  by  their  indifference  and 
carelessness,  to  permit  themselves  to  be  cheated  and  made  the  easy  victims  of  os 
gpuceless  a set  of  adventurers  as  ever  fed  themselves  upon  the  credulity  of  the 
public.  This  indifference  on  the  part  of  the  assured  is  no  doubt  one  of  the  prom- 
inent causes  of  this  evil,  and  furnishes  a powerful  stimulant  to  a very  dan^rous 
dass  of  men  to  try  their  hand  under  one  name  after  another  in  perptrating  these 
outrageous  frauds  upon  tlie  community.  The  remedy  is  plainly  in  the  hands  of 
thoee  desiring  real  and  substantial  indemnity  against  fire.  L^islation  has  done 
all  that  it  can  do  to  correct  the  evil,  and  if  it  is  to  be  corrected  at  all,  it  must  be 
by  those  furnishing  the  aliment  on  which  the  excresence  feeds  itself.  The  supply 
of  subjects  to  be  defrauded  is  with  the  assured,  and  so  long  as  they  bestow  their 
paUonage  on  irresponsible  companies,  without  careful  inquiry  into  their  resources, 
if  indeed  they  have  any  worthy  the  name,  the  evil  will  flourish  and  increase,  de- 
spite the  most  stringent  laws  and  the  best  endeavors  of  our  public  officers  to  drive 
them  from  existence.  It  is  true  that  the  action  of  our  efficient  Controller  has  ex- 
posed many  a well-conceived  scheme  of  fraud,  and  driven  a number  of  these  hun- 
gry adventurers  from  our  immediate  vicinity,  but,  like  birds  of  ill-omen,  they 
have  only  flown  to  a neighboring  city  to  commence  afresh,  under  new  names, 
their  nefarious  operations  with  a more  audacious  hand,  and  in  some  instances  upon 
the  identical  fancy  securities  well  known  to  have  formed  a prominent  part  of  their 
stock  in  trade  while  here.  They  change  their  name,  and  imapt  their  securities  to 
the  requirements  of  different  States  with  wonderful  facility,  and  reappar  with 
almost  inconceivable  rapidity,  furnished  with  sundry  improvements  derived  from 
past  exprience. 

Security  against  their  operations  can  be  found  only  in  a greater  degree  of  cau- 
tion and  a more  earnest  scrutiny  of  the  assets  of  every  company  seeking  public 
patronage.  Business  men  and  property  holders  should  attend  to  their  insurance 
personally,  and  examine  the  detailed  statements  of  the  assets  of  every  company 
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tlicy  propose  to  trust,  with  the  same  particalarltj  th^  do  Indiridna]  applicants 
for  their  cooBdenoe,  and  they  will  find  no  difficulty  in  deciding  what  companies 
are  well  conducted  and  reliable.  A company  really  worthy  of  confidence  can 
easily  show  a list  of  resources  bearing  intrinsic  and  unmistakeable  evidraoe  of 
truth.  No  good  company  will  refuse  a proper  scrutiny  of  its  affairs,  but  will  in- 
vite it  Tte  nature  of  its  resources,  ana  the  character  of  its  officers,  is  a proper 
subject  of  inquiry,  and  those  who  take  their  insurance  without  the  exercise  of 
common  prudence  should  not  complain  if  they  are  thennelves  cheated  in  the  end. 
Withhold  patronage  from  this  class  of  irresponsible  companies,  Mid  they  will 
perish  for  want  of  victims.  Let  property  holders  be  willing  to  pa^  companies 
known  to  be  perfectly  reliable,  a fair  and  adequate  premium  for  the  ri^  incur,  ed, 
and  deal  only  with  such  as  act  from  fixed  and  well-established  rules  of  business, 
and  these  fancy  companies  will  not  only  be  starved  out  of  existence,  but  substan- 
tial aid  and  eucourageroent  will  be  given  to  those  doing  a legitimate  businees  on 
an  honest  capital  and  truly  desiring  to  afford,  what  they  profess,  real  and  un* 
doubted  indemnity  against  loss  by  fi^ 


COMMERCIAL  REGULATIONS. 


REVISED  CUSTOMS  BEOUUTIONS  OF  BiHBUSO. 

Fekbu AN  Hunt,  Esq , Proprietor  of  Um  Merchanit^  Magasine,  yew  York : — 

Nbw  You,  Jadoatj  29th,  18!Pr. 

Sib  ; — ^The  inclosed  memorandum  is  based  upon  an  official  circular  dispatch  of 
the  28th  of  December  last,  addressed  to  all  the  Hamburg  consulates ; and  in  pre- 
seuting  the  same  to  your  optional  use  for  your  valuable  Magazine, 

I am  yours  respectfully, 

FERDINAND  KABCK,  Consol  of  Hamhors. 

XEVISION  AWn  ALTBRATIOK  OF  THE  TAttIFF— EXPOET  DUTT  ENnEELT  ABOLXSUED— EXTEHElOIf  OF  THE 
FREE  LIST — COTTON — FREE  MOVEMENT  OF  TRADE— TONNAOR  DUBS  ABOLISHED  ON  THE  RIFEE  OEAIT 
— aUABANTINE  REGULATIONS  LIBBRALIZED— IMPBOTRO  OONDITION  OF  THE  FINANCES  OF  HAXEUBO 
— INCREASKO  COMMERCIAL  FAC1L1TIR8. 

Upon  the  principle  that  every  new  facility  offered  to  commerce  and  navigatioD 
can  have  but  a salutary  effect  upon  their  better  development,  the  Senate  of  Ham- 
burg has  subjected  the  customs  tariff  to  a thorough  revision,  and  the  alterattons 
made  have  taken  effect  on  the  1st  January,  1857. 

It  is  generally  known  that  up  to  the  date  given,  there  existed  in  Hamburg  (ex- 
cept of  some  articles  on  the  free  list  and  on  all  transit  ^^oods)  an  import  doty  of 
one-half  of  one  per  cent,  and  an  export  duty  of  one-eighth  of  one  per  cent  ad 
valttrem.  This  trifling  revenue  duty  was  imposed  as  a partial  oWset  to  the  heavy 
annual  expenses  under  which  the  Hamburg  government  was  and  is  still  placed  hr 
the  founding  and  preserving  of  all  those  arrangements  and  institutions  which 
serve  commerce  and  navigation  from  the  port  of  Hamburg  down  to  the  North 
Bea.  But  under  the  revised  customs  regulations  the  export  duty  is  abolished  id- 
togetber,  and  the  free  list  is  considerably  extended.  On  the  latter,  among  articles 
of  less  importance,  cotton  is  placed,  on  which,  from  Ist  January.  1857,  an  advan- 
tage of  the  saving  of  i per  cent  of  import  duty  and  i per  cent  of  export  duty, 
in  all  of  I per  cent  is  vouchsafed  to  the  Herman  spinners,  who  supply  their  wants 
in  th3  Hamburg  market  But  it  is  not  alone  this  saving  in  money  which  com- 
merce and  navigation  will  gain  by  the  change  made;  the  greater  boon  will  be  in 
the  freer  and  quicker  movement  of  trade. 

The  port  of  Hamburg  is  very  favorablv  situated  at  that  poiut  of  river 
Blbe  were  sea-going  vessels  can  reach  and  where,  on  the  other  hand,  river  craft 
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^one  can  nav^te  the  rfyer.  The  government  of  Hamburg  tbos  bas  fbe  Ibeter- 
ing  care  of  foreign  and  inland  navigation,  and  has  just  now  abolished  all  tonnage 
dues  on  the  river  craft  coming  to  its  port 

The  quarantine  regdatious  also  have  been  revised  and  simplified  on  very  liberal 
|H*iDcipl^ 

Ua^nrg’s  financial  circumstances  are  in  a favorable  position*  notwithstanding 
the  heavy  losses  entailed  upon  her  in  the  later  period,  by  the  ravages  of  the  great 
fire  of  1842. 

Her  commerce  is  increasing  annually,  and  her  seargoing  vessels  have  increased 
during  the  year  1856  in  the  number  of  twenty,  and  in  the  tonnage  of  4,418  lasts, 
of  about  tm^  tons  each. 

Daring  the  period  named  a direct  communication  by  steamships,  under  the 
Hamburg  flag,  has  been  put  in  successful  operation  between  Hamburg  and  the 
United  States,  and  between  Hamburg  and  Brazil,  by  two  distinct  companies. 

The  line  to  New  York,  which  commenced  with  two  boats  of  2,000  tons  each, 
will,  during  the  present  year,  have  an  addition  of  two  other  boats,  to  be  built  of 
the  same  size  as  the  first  ones. 


OP  FRAl  DULEKT  iSSI65M£5T8  II  EEITUCKT. 

AX  ACT  TO  PRBVINT  FRAUDULENT  ASSIGNMENTS  IN  TRUST  FOR  CREDITORS,  AND 
OTHER  FRAUDULENT  CONVEYANCES. 

Be  il  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Commontoealih  of  Kentucky : — 

Sec.  1.  That  every  sale,  mortgage,  or  assignment  which  shall  be  made  by  debt- 
ors in  contemplation  of  insolvency,  and  with  the  design  to  prefer  one  or  more 
creditors  to  the  exclusion  in  whole  or  in  part  of  others,  shall  operate  as  an  assign- 
ment and  transfer  of  all  the  property  and  effects  of  such  debtor,  and  shall  inure 
to  the  benefit  of  all  his  creditors,  except  as  hereinafter  provided,  in  proportion  to 
the  amount  of  their  respective  demands,  including  those  which  are  future  and 
contingent ; but  nothing  in  this  section  shall  vitiate  or  afibet  any  mortgage  made 
in  good  faith  to  secure  any  debt  or  liability  created  simultaneously  with  such 
mortgage,  and  lodged  for  record  within  thirty  days  after  its  exeention. 

Sec.  2.  All  such  transfers  as  are  herein  declar^  to  inure  to  the  benefit  of  cred- 
itors generally,  shall  be  subject  to  the  control  of  courts  of  equity,  upon  the  peti- 
tion of  any  person  interest^,  filed  within  six  months  after  the  recoiling  of  such 
transfer,  or  the  delivery  of  the  property  or  effects  transferred. 

Sec.  3.  Any  number  of  persons  interested  may  unite  in  the  petition ; but  it 
shall  not  be  necessary  to  make  persons  defendants,  except  the  debtor  and  trans- 
ferree ; and  the  suit  and  proceedings  as  to  the  mode  of  proving  claims,  and  other- 
wise, shall  be  conducted  as  suits  and  proceedings  for  the  settlement  of  the  estates 
of  deceased  persons  are  now  required  to  be  conducted,  so  far  as  the  same  is  ap- 
plicable. 

Sec.  4.  The  court  may,  at  any  time  pending  the  suit,  and  upon  such  terms  as 
it  shall  deem  proper,  compell  the  transferree  to  surrender  to  a receiver  of  the 
court  all  the  property  and  effects  in  his  possession  or  under  his  control ; and  it 
may  make  such  orders  respecting  the  property  as  it  may  make  concerning  at- 
tached property.  And  when  it  is  decided  that  a sale,  mortgage,  or  assignment 
was  made  in  contemplation  of  insolvency,  and  with  the  design  to  prefer  one  or 
more  creditors,  to  the  exclusion,  in  whole  or  in  part,  of  others,  the  court  shall 
compell  the  debtor  to  surrender  to  such  receiver  all  property  and  ^ects  in  his 
possession  or  under  his  control,  except  such  property  as  is  exempt  from  execution  ; 
to  disclose  the  amount  of  his  debts,  the  names  and  residences  of  his  creditors,  all 
oflsets  or  defenses  to  any  claims  against  him,  or  any  other  matter  which  shall  be 
deemed  proper ; and  the  court  shall  also  compell  every  person  who  shall  acquire 
by  purchase,  assignment,  or  otherwise,  any  property  or  efiects  ff'om  such  debtor, 
after  the  suit  contemplated  by  this  act  shall  be  instituted,  to  surrender  the  same 
to  such  receiver. 

Bsa  5.  The  court  shall  make  distribution  of  assets  on  hand  firom  time  to  time, 
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and  decision  of  the  court  at  the  time  of  any  distribution,  aUowing  or  disid- 
lowing  any  claim,  shall  be  held  a final  judgment,  and  may  be  appeal^  from  as 
other  final  mdgments. 

Sec.  6.  The  court  or  jud^,  or  the  presiding  judge  of  a county  court,  may  grant 
against  such  debtor,  in  addition  to  the  order  of  arrest  now  provided  by  law,  a 
writ  of  ne  exeat,  when  it  shall  be  made  to  appear,  by  affidavit,  that  such  writ  is 
necessary  to  secure  the  surrender  or  disclosures  provided  for  herein. 

Sec.  7.  In  the  distribution  of  the  assets  of  any  debtor,  as  provided  in  section 
two,  debts  due  as  guardian,  or  administrator,  or  executor,  shall  have  priority. 

Sec.  8.  This  act  shall  take  effect  from  and  after  July  1st,  1856. 

Approved  March  lOth.  1856. 


UW  CONCERiVINO  COLORED  SEAMEN  IN  THE  PORTS  OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

We  give  below  the  several  sections  of  an  act  concerning  colored  seamen  which 
has  passed  both  branches  of  the  Legislature  of  South  Carolina,  and  is  now  in 
force : — 

Sec.  Be  U enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  now  met  and 
sitting  in  General  Assembly,  and  by  the  authority  of  the  same,  That  free  n^roes 
and  persons  of  color,  brought  into  this  State  in  any  vessel  not  bound  to  any  port 
in  this  State,  but  which  vessel  shall  be  driven  into  any  port  in  this  State  by  stress 
of  weather,  or  compelled  to  enter  the  same  by  mutiny,  or  any  other  cause  which 
makes  said  entry  involuntary  on  the  part  of  those  controlling  the  said  vessel,  shall 
be,  and  the  same  are  hereby  declared  to  be.  from  and  after  passing  of  this  act, 
exempt  from  the  operation  of  an  act  entitled  An  Act  more  effectually  to  prevent 
free  negroes  and  other  persons  of  color  from  entering  this  State,  a^  for  other 
purposes,”  passed  on  the  19th  day  of  December,  1835,  and  all  other  acts  subject- 
ing such  persons  to  imprisonment ; provided  always,  that  such  free  negroes  and 
persons  of  color  so  brought  into  any  port  of  this  State  shall  remain  on  board  the 
vessel  in  Which  they  shall  be  introduced,  or  in  such  other  place  as  may  be  selected 
for  their  accommodation  by  the  mayor  or  chief  magistrate  of  the  nearest  munici- 
pal corporation. 

Sec.  2.  That  from  and  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  whenever  any  free  n^ro 
or  person  of  color  shall  come  into  this  State  in  any  vessel  not  driven  into  a port 
of  this  State  by  stress  of  weather,  or  compelled  to  enter  by  mutiny  or  other  cause, 
which  makes  such  entry  involuntary  on  the  part  of  those  controlling  said  vessels, 
as  a cook,  steward,  mariner,  or  in  any  other  employment  on  board  of  such  vessel, 
it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  master,  owner,  or  person  having  control  of  such  vessel, 
immediately  on  his  arrival  in  port,  to  report,  to  the  mayor  or  other  chief  munici- 
pal officer  of  such  port,  and  if  there  be  no  such  municipal  officer  of  such  port, 
then  to  the  nearest  magistrate,  the  name,  description,  and  capacity  of  such  free 
n^o  or  person  of  color,  and  shall  enter  into  oond  to  the  mayor  or  other  chief 
municipal  officer  or  magistrate,  as  aforesaid,  in  the  penal  sum  of  five  hundred  d<J- 
lars,  with  two  sufficient  sureties,  being  freeholders,  in  the  sum  of  two  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars  each,  conditioned  that  each  and  every  free  negro  or  colored  person 
shall  remain  on  board  of  such  vessel,  and  shall  in  all  respects  obey  the  laws  of 
the  State,  and  ordinances  and  regulations  of  the  city  or  town,  and  such  bonds 
shall  be  deposited  with  such  mayor  or  chief  municipal  officer  or  magistrate,  to  be 
sued  upon  in  case  such  condition  shall  not  be  observed  and  perform^,  and  in  case 
of  suit  and  recovery  upon  any  such  bonds,  half  the  amount  recovered  shall  go  to 
the  informer,  and  half  to  the  city  or  town  treasury. 

Sec.  3.  That  a compliance  with  the  requisitions  of  this  act  on  the  part  of  the 
master,  owner,  or  person  in  control  of  any  vessel  entering  into  any  j^rt  of  this 
State,  within  twelve  hours  after  entering  such  port,  shall  exempt  the  free  negroes 
and  persons  of  color  as  aforesaid,  in  said  vessel,  from  the  provisions  of  the  nScood 
section  of  the  act  aforesaid,  entitled  An  Act  more  effectually  to  prevent  free 
negroes  and  other  persons  of  color  from  entering  into  this  State,  a^  for  other 
purposes provided  such  free  negroes  or  other  persons  of  color  shall  so  remain  on 
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beard  eocb  Teseel ; bat  on  failore  of  the  niaat^,  owner,  or  person  in  control,  to 
ccroply  with  said  requisition,  or  having  complied  therewith,  on  iailureof  said  free 
ncgioes  or  persons  ot  color  to  remain  at  all  times  on  board  such  vessels,  the  bond 
stall  be  forieited,  and  the  said  tree  negroes  and  persons  of  color  shall  be,  as  here- 
tofore, subject  in  ail  respects  to  the  provisions  of  the  act  aforesaid. 

Sec.  4.  That  it  shall  be  tlie  duty  of  the  sheriff  of  the  district  in  which  such 
port  is  situated,  on  the  arrival  of  any  such  vessel  as  aforesaid,  to  go  on  board  the 
same,  and  ascertain  whether  the  above  provisions  have  been  complied  with,  and 
in  case  he  shall  find  that  such  requisitions  have  not  been  complied  with,  be  shall 
be  entitled  to  receive  from  the  captain  of  such  vessd  a fee  of  twenty-five  dollars 
for  each  iree  negro  or  person  of  color  found  therein ; prodded  that  in  case  there 
be  no  sberitf  residing  at  such  port,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  chief  municipal 
officer  of  such  port,  and  if  there  be  no  such  municiiml  officer,  then  it  shall  be  the 
doty  of  the  ueuicst  magistrate  to  perform  the  duties  required  of  the  sheriff  by 
this  section. 

Robert  Bunch,  the  British  consul  for  the  States  of  North  and  South  Carolina, 
has  given  the  following  official  notice  in  r^ard  to  the  above  law : — 

Her  Majesty’s  consul  has  to  urge  upon  all  British  shipmasters  visiting  the  ports 
of  South  Carolina  the  absolute  necessity  of  a careful  and  exact  compliance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  law,  and  to  warn  them  that  he  will  decline  to  interfere  in 
their  behalf  should  they  wilfully  or  carelessly  n^lect  them. 


REGUUTIOSS  FOR  COTTON  PICKING. 

The  following  statement,  on  behalf  of  the  Liverpool  American  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and  the  Cotton  Brokers’  Association,  respecting  the  evils  arising  from 
the  false  packing  of  cotton,  is  entitled  to  a place  in  this  department  of  the  Mer^ 
charUs'  Magazine ) — 

Livkspool,  October  SSL 

To  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  New  Orleans,  MoibUe,  Charleston^  and  Satan^ 
nahy  and  to  all  concerned  in  the  cotton  trade  of  the  United  States : — 

The  magnitude  and  importance  of  the  commerce  of  Great  Britain  with  the 
United  States  in  the  article  of  cotton,  is  sufficiently  known,  and  to  those  who  are 
acquainted  with  the  details  of  the  trade  it  is  a matter  of  satisfaction  that  the 
machinery  by  which  the  distribution  of  so  enormous  a quantity  of  material  is 
effected  has,  up  to  this  time,  worked  so  smoothly,  owing  to  the  honorable  char- 
acter of  all  concerned,  from  the  planter  to  the  manufacturer. 

But,  in  order  to  sustain  the  character  of  the  trade,  and  to  retain  the  mutual 
confidence  which  has  hitherto  existed,  it  is  essential  that  every  sample  of  cotton 
offered  in  the  market  should  fairly  represent  the  quality  of  the  bulk  from  which 
it  is  taken,  as  every  deviation  from  this  rule  tends  to  create  a distrust. 

Of  late,  however,  so  many  instances  of  careless  packing  have  occurred,  causing 
a discrepancy  between  the  sample  and  the  bulk,  that  serious  loss  has  been  sus- 
tained both  by  the  manufacturer  and  the  merchant,  and  it  has  become  a duty  to 
call  the  utteution,  not  only  of  the  American  planters  and  factors,  whose  reputa- 
tion is  thereby  injured,  but  also  of  the  trade  generally,  to  the  present  growing  in- 
crease in  the  proportion  of  irregular  and  false  pack^  bales,  and  to  invite  their 
serious  consideration  of  the  evils  which  must  inevitably  follow  the  continuance  of 
the  practice,  and  to  solicit  their  assistance  in  checking  it 

In  most  cases,  the  irregular  packing  is  only  discovered  when  the  bale  has 
reached  its  ultimate  destination  and  is  opened  by  the  manufacturer,  and  the 
trouble,  cost,  and  inconvenience  of  repacking,  and  the  difficulties  which  attend  a 

Erosecution  of  his  claim,  frequently  induced  him  to  bear  the  loss  in  silence.  Simi- 
ir  reasons  have  prevailed  with  the  merchants  to  suffer  the  loss  resulting  from 
such  cotton  returned  by  the  manufacturer,  rather  than  resort  to  the  tedious  and 
often  useless  process  of  seeking  redress  against  the  planter  abroad. 
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It  is  on  this  account  that  so  few  instances  have  oocnired  in  which  the  real 
oflS^der  has  borae  the  consequences  of  neglect,  and  presuming  on  this  forbcarancey 
tiie  evil  complained  of  has,  from  carele^ess  or  otherwise,  increased  to  such  an 
extent  that  in  a large  proportion  of  shipments  arriTing  in  Liverpool,  instances  of 
false  or  irregular  packing  are  discovered,  and  occasionallv  whole  parcels,  consist- 
ing of  20,  50,  and  even  lOO  bales,  are  found  mixed  in  tne  bale,  and  sometimes 
plated — in  other  words,  the  outer  bale  from  which  the  sample  is  taken  is  more  or 
less  superior  in  quality  to  the  interior  of  the  bale. 

It  is  hoped  that  ail  parties  will  see  the  urgent  necessity  of  promptly  co-operating 
to  stop  and  remove  this  serious  and  increasing  evil,  which  will  otherwise  disor- 
ganize the  trade,  and  totroy  that  mutual  trust  and  confidence,  without  which 
such  an  extensive  and  important  branch  of  commerce  cannot  be  carried  on. 

THOMAS  SELLAB,  Prwldeut  American  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

THOMAS  UAiGH,  President  Cotton  Broken*  Aaeooiatiun. 

COMMERCIAL  REGUUTIOHS  OF  PERU,  RESPECTIRO  ARTICLES  OF  COHSUMPTIOlf  • 

From  an  official  notice,  dated  Department  of  State,  Washington,  December 
20th,  1856,  we  learn  that  authentic  information  has  reached  that  department  that 
the  National  Convention  of  Peru  has  passed  the  following  act : — 

Art.  1.  All  provisions  of  primary  necessity  are  free  of  import  duty  for  the 
space  of  eighteen  months 

Art.  2.  The  Executive  will  report  to  the  National  Legislature,  accompanied 
by  the  most  minute  statistical  data,  the  permanent  changes  that  should  be  made 
in  the  commercial  regulations  respecting  articles  of  consumption,  relating  specially 
to  the  carrying  out  of  the  principle  of  uieir  Iree  importation. 

Commnuicatc  this  to  the  Executive  power,  in  order  that  the  necessary  steps 
may  be  taken  for  its  fulfilment 

It  is  proper  to  add  that  this  act  requires  the  approval  of  the  President  of  Peru, 
which,  it  is  not  doubted,  it  will  receive. 


POSTAL  DEPARTMENT. 


STATISTICS  OF  THE  VRITED  STATES  POSTAL  SERVICE  IN  1856. 

We  are  indebted  to  Horatio  Kino,  Esq.,  the  First  Assistant  Post  master- Gen- 
eral, for  an  official  copy  of  the  able  and  interesting  nport  of  the  Post  master- Gen- 
eral, for  the  year  ending  June  3uth,  1856,  from  which  we  condense  the  following 
abstract : — 

Since  the  last  report  of  the  Postmaster-General  the  post-offices  have  been  in- 
creased 1,155,  and  numbered,  on  the  30th  June  last,  25.565.  Three  hundred  and 
thirty-nine  ot  the  postmasters  were  appointed  by  the  President ; the  yearly  com- 
missions exceeding  81,000.  On  the  30tb  June,  1852,  the  number  of  post-offices 
in  the  United  States  was  20,901 ; showing  an  increase  in  the  last  lour  years 
of  4.664. 

On  the  30th  June  last  there  were  in  operation  7,972  mail  routes.  The  number 
of  contractors  was  6,372.  The  length  of  those  routes  is  estimated  at  239,642 
miles,  divided  as  follows,  viz. : — 20,323  miles  of  railroad  ; 14.951  miles  of  steam- 
boat ; 50,453  miles  of  coach ; 153,916  miles  of  inferior  grades. 

The  total  annual  transportation  of  mails  was  7 1 ,307,897  miles,  costing  $6,035,474, 
and  divided  as  follows: — 21,809,296  miles  by  railroad,  at  $2.310,389 — about  lO 
cents  and  6 mills  a mile ; 4,240,170  miles  by  steamboat,  at  $860.755 — about  20 
cents  and  3 mills  a mUe;  19,114,991  miles  by  coach,  at  $1,329,356 — about  7 
cents  a mile. 
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Compared  with  the  service  of  June  30th,  1855,  there  is  an  addition  of  11,734 
miles  to  the  length  of  mail  routes ; 3,906,731  miles  to  the  total  annual  transpor- 
tation, being  al^ut  6.8  per  cent ; and  of  3690,236  to  the  cost,  or  12.4  per  cent. 

The  aggregate  lengto  of  railroad  routes  has  been  increased  1,990  miles,  and 
the  annual  transportation  thereon  2,606,827 — about  131  per  cent,  at  a cost  of 
8237,300,  or  11.4  per  cent. 

The  length  of  steamboat  routes  has  been  increased  332  miles,  and  the  cost 
8235,250,  although  the  annual  transportation  is  less  by  219,657  miles.  This  re- 
sulted mainly  from  potting  in  operation  in  January  last  a daily  route  between 
New  Orleans  and  Cairo,  Illinois,  1,075  miles,  at  a cost  of  8329,000  per  annum. 
But  fbr  this  route,  there  would  now  appear  a diminution  of  steamboat  service, 
amounting  to  743  miles  in  length  of  routes,  1,002,257  in  annual  transportation, 
and  893,750  in  cost 

The  addition  to  the  length  of  coach  routes  has  been  1,250  miles,  to  the  annual 
transportation  255,873  miles,  and  to  the  cost  8113,377,  or  9.3  per  cent. 

The  additional  length  of  inferior  routes  is  8,162  miles ; annual  transportation 
1,263,688  miles;  cost  8104,309,  or  about  5 per  cent  in  transportation,  and  7.3 
per  cent  in  cost. 

The  portions  of  additional  service  in  California  are  706  miles  in  length  of  routes, 
and  135,274  miles  in  transportation,  costing  83,223. 

In  Or^n  no  material  change  has  taken  place ; and  no  alterations  or  additions 
have  been  made  to  the  service  stated  in  the  annual  report  of  1855  in  New  Mexico 
and  Utah. 

In  Nebraska  and  Kansas,  2,236  miles  have  been  added  to  the  length  of  routes, 
and  250,470  miles  to  the  annual  transportation,  at  a cost  of  833,843.  The  whole 
service  in  these  territories  now  stands  thus,  viz. : — 

Length  of  coach  routes,  964  miles ; annual  transportation  thereon,  115,648 
miles;  cost,  17,880,  about  151  cents  a mile. 

Length  of  inferior  routes,  2,152  miles;  annual  transportation,  210,186  miles; 
coat,  820,275,  about  9 cents  and  6 mills  a mile. 

The  total  length  is  3,116  miles;  total  transportation,  325,824;  and  the  cost 
838,155. 

The  following  table  shows  the  extension  of  railroad  service  during  the  year, 
separately,  in  five  groups  of  States,  viz. : — 


Len^  MI1«8  of  an- 
of  noal  trans- 
rontea.  portation.  Ooat 

New  England  and  New  York. 150  2tt*i,be8  $16,940 

N.  Jersey,  Peun^lvania,  Delaware,  Maryland  Ohio.  827  426,743  28,865 

Virginia,  North  Oarolioa,  South  Oarolioa  A Georgia. . 168  896,804  67.91 1 

Michigan,  Indiana,  niiooia,  and  Wisconsin 862  1,046,496  82,675 

Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  and  Lou- 

Wn* 488  475,921  46,009 

Total 1,990  2,606,827  287,800 


The  railroad  service  within  the  last  four  years  has  increased  at  a very  rapid 
rate,  showing  the  growth  of  our  country  and  the  enterprise  of  its  citizens.  On 
the  1st  of  July,  1842,  the  total  length  of  railroad  routes  was  3,091  miles,  and  the 
cost  of  service  was  8432,568.  On  the  Ist  of  July,  1852,  the  number  of  miles  on 
which  the  mail  was  conveyed  on  railroad  amounted  to  10,146,  costing  81.275.520 ; 
making  an  increase  of  7,055  miles  in  ten  years,  at  an  additional  cost  of  8842,962. 
Between  the  Ist  July,  1852,  and  Ist  July,  1856,  the  railroj^  servire  was  increa^d 
10,177  miles ; exhibiting  the  fact  that  within  that  time  this  description  of  service 
h^  been  more  than  doubled. 

The  table  below  shows  the  length  of  railroad  routes,  and  cost  of  mail  servic# 
thereon,  at  the  end  of  each  &cal  year,  from  1852  to  1856,  inclusive : — 

Years.  Miles.  Coet  Years.  Milos.  Cost 

1862  10.146  $1,276,620  1656 16  833  $2,073,089 

1863  12,415  1,601,329  1866 20,828  2,810,889 

1864  14,669  1,786,468 

▼OL.  ZXXYI. — NO.  m.  23 
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On  the  Igt  of  December,  1856,  the  railroad  service  had  increased  to  21,310 
miies,  and  the  total  cost  for  this  service  at  that  date  amounted  to  03,403,747. 

Within  the  same  period,  the  service  on  horseback,  and  hj  modes  not  specified 
in  the  contracts,  was  increased  16,862  miles  in  length  of  routes,  and  5,292,819 
mil^  in  annual  transportation.  The  coach  service,  taken  off  in  some  localities 
owing  to  the  construction  of  railroads,  has  been  given  to  other  States  and  Terri- 
tories, or  other  parts  of  the  same  State,  as  their  growing  population,  and  conse- 
quent increase  of  mail  matter  demanded ; so  that,  notwithstanding  the  great  ex- 
tension of  railroads,  the  coach  service  has  been  reduced  but  202  milea  The 
steamboat  service  has  been  decreased  1,479  miles. 

The  average  cost  of  railroad  service  in  1852,  estimated  on  the  length  of  routes 
one  way,  was  $125  71  a mile ; in  1856,  $101  45  a mile,  being  a decrease  of  $24  26 
a mile.  For  other  modes  of  conveyance,  the  average  rate  of  pay  has  largely  ad- 
vanced during  the  same  period,  owing  to  causes  beyond  the  power  of  the  depart- 
ment to  control 

The  lettings  of  new  contracts  for  the  term  commencing  Ist  July  last,  embraced 
the  States  of  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Maryland,  and  Ohio. 

The  following  table  shows  the  new  service,  as  in  operation  on  the  30th  of 
September : — 

Miles  of  an- 
Mllee  in  nual  trana- 


ConTOjanoa.  length.  portatlon.  Goat 

Railroad 6,2»8  5,tf07,177  $690,626 

Steamboat 264  115,128  10,126 

Coach  9,1 6S  4,026,862  202,592 

Inferior  modes 18,066  8,845,790  228,667 


Total 82.771  18.603.467  $1,126,800 

Compared  with  the  service  on  the  30th  June  last,  there  is  an  a^grc^te  decrease 
of  229  miles  in  length  of  routes ; bat  an  increase  of  636,554  miles  in  the  annnal 
transportation,  and  $126,116  in  cost,  divided  as  follows : — 


Additional  miles  Additional 

States.  of  transportation.  cost. 

New  Jersey $8,799 

Penosylvaoia 220,958  51,906 

Delaware 58,560  8,829 

Maryland 8,747 

Ohio 405,288  58,886 


Id  New  Jersey  the  transportation  is  reduced  40,156  miles,  and  in  Maryland 
2,186  miles,  although  the  expense  is  increased. 

On  the  30th  June  last  there  were  in  service  360  route  agents,  at  a compensa- 
tion of  $265,429 ; 34  local  agents,  at  $21,758 ; and  1,108  mail  messengers,  at 
$127,251 ; making  a total  of  $414,438.  This  amount,  with  the  increased  cost  of 
the  new  service  commencing  Ist  July  last,  ($126,116,)  added  to  the  cost  of  service 
as  in  operation  on  the  30th  June  last,  ($6,035,474,)  makes  the  total  amount  for 
the  current  year  $6,576,028. 

The  ^gregate  amount  of  postages,  foreign  and  domestic,  on  mails  transported 
by  the  United  States  mail  steamship  line,  was  $1,035,740  38,  which  is  a decrease 
of  $24,890  40  from  the  previous  year.  The  decrease  of  postages  by  the  Collins 
line  was  $43,117  86 ; by  the  Havre  line,  $503  51 ; and  by  the  Charleston  and 
Havana  line,  $645  61.  By  the  Bremen  line,  the  postages  were  incrca'ed  $12,593 ; 
by  the  New  York  aud  California  lines,  $6,370  92 ; and  by  the  New  Orleans  and 
Vera  Cruz  line,  $311  89.  The  total  amoont  of  letter  postages  on  British  mails 
during  the  year  was  $897,648  70,  being  a decrease  from  last  year  of  $32,048  74. 
Of  this  amount,  $601,031  40  was  collected  in  the  United  Stat^  and  $296,617  30 
in  Great  Britain ; showing  an  excess  of  $304,414  10  collected  in  this  country. 
The  unpaid  received  from  Great  Britain  exceeded  the  paid  received  $155,454  94, 
and  the  ^id  sent  from  the  United  States  exceeded  the  unpaid  sent  $148,959  16. 
The  total  letter  postages  on  Prussian  closed  mails  was  $299,465  71,  which  varies 
but  little  from  toe  preceding  year,  when  the  j^tara  on  this  class  of  correspond- 
ence amounted  to  $299,578  46.  The  proportion  of  this  postage  collected  by  the 
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United  States  was,  bowever,  largdy  increased ; the  excess  collected  in  this  country 
being  880,388  83.  This  excess  during  the  previous  year  was  $29,722  78.  The 
aniouDt  of  letter  postages  on  Havre  mails  was  $16,139  08,  all  of  which  was  col- 
lected in  this  country.  Last  year  the  posta^  on  these  mails  amounted  to 
$16,915  92.  A corresponding  decrease  has  amo  taken  place  in  the  amount  of 
correspondence  exchang^  with  Bremen,  the  total  postages  being  only  $55,789  85, 
or  $1,874  21  leas  than  Uie  preceding  year. 


STATISTICS  OF  TRADE  AND  COMMERCE. 


COMMERCE  A50  fflFlOATIOll  OF  THE  DHITED  STATES. 


We  commence  in  the  present  number  of  the  Merchants*  Magazine  the  publica- 
tion, in  a condensed  form,  of  our  usual  tabular  statements  of  the  Commerce  and 


Navigation  of  the  United  States  (for  the  year  ending  June  30th,  1856.)  The 
printing,  binding,  and  distribution  of  the  usual  number  of  copies  for  the  use  of 
Congress  was  completed  several  weeks  in  advance  of  the  time  specified  in  the  act 
of  16th  September,  1850,  entitled  “ An  act  to  provide  for  printing  the  annual 
report  upon  commerce  and  navigation.**  Previous  to  the  passage  of  the  act  of 
1850,  these  reports  were  laid  before  Congress  in  manuscript,  and  awaited  the 
order  of  that  body,  who,  after  the  usual  delay  in  legislation,  ordered  a certain 
number  of  copies  to  be  printed — the  document  not  appearing  till  some  months 
after  the  adjournment  of  Congress. 

From  year  to  year,  in  publishing  summary  statements  derived  from  this  re- 
port, we  took  occasion  to  urge  upon  Congress  the  importance  of  having  it  printed 
and  ready  at  the  opening  of  each  session ; and  through  the  aid  of  a distinguished 
member  of  the  Senate,  since  dead,  we  succeeded  in  procuring  the  passage  of  the 
act  of  1850,  “ which  makes  it  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  cause 
the  said  report  to  be  completed  at  as  early  a day  before  the  first  Monday  in  Jan- 
uary in  each  year  as  is  practicable.**  The  then  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  thought 
it  was  not  practicable  to  have  it  ready  before  the  first  Monday  in  January,  and 
the  bill  was  reported  and  passed  to  suit  his  idea  of  **  practicability.**  Mr.  Guthrie, 
the  Secretary,  and  Mr.  Bigger,  the  Register,  have  demonstrated  the  practicability 
of  having  it  ready  several  weeks  before  the  first  of  January ; and  we  have  no 


doubt  but  that  the  administration  of  Mr.  Buchanan  will  follow  the  example  of 


its  predecessor. 

PEODUCT  OP  THE  SEA. 


Fuheriei — 

Oil,  spermaceti $977,006 

Oil,  whale  aud  other  fish...  626, 8S8 

Whalebone 1,086,647 

Spermaceti 16,408 

Spermaceti  caodlea 48,449 

Fif>h,  dried  or  smoked 578,01 1 

Fish,  pickled 178,989 


Other  lumber 808,684 

Oak-bark  and  other  dye  . . 121,080 

All  manufactures  of  wood . t,601 ,688 

Naval  stores — 

Tar  and  pitch 286,487 

Rosin  and  turpentine ... . . . 1,222,066 

Ashee,  pot  and  pearl 429,428 

Ginseng 176,706 

Skint  and  fort 962,452 


8,866,797 

PEODUCT  OP  THE  POE18T. 


Wood — 

Staves  and  heading  .......  1,864,281 

Shingles 166,207 

Boards,  plank,  A scantling.  1,987,802 
Hewn  timber 284,969 


10,694,184 

PEODCOT  OP  AQEIOULTUEE. 

Of  animals^ 

Beet 1,988,161 

Tallow 839,086 

HidM 101,114 


♦ 
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Homed  cattle $188,743 

Butter  680,286 

Cheese 887,706 

Pork,  pickled 6,029,940 

Hams  and  bacon 8368,828 

Lard 8,870,949 

Wool 27,466 

Hogs 6,831 

Horses 204,608 

Mules 119,864 

Sheep 18,802 


17,666,922 

Vegetable  food — 

Wheat ...  16.116,661 

Flour 29,276,148 

Indian  com 7,622,666 

Indian  meal 1,175,688 

Rye  meal 214,668 

Rye,  oats,  pulse,  diA. 2,7 18,620 

Biscuit  or  ship  bread 497,741 

Potatoes  158,061 

Apples 148,884 

Onions 88,742 

Rice 2,890,288 


59,890,906 

Cotton 128,882,861 

Tobacco 12,221,848 

Hemp 28,698 

Other  agrieiUtural  products — 

Flax-seed 18,048 

Clover-seed 41,876 

Brown  sugar 404,146 

Hops 146,966 


611,029 

MANUrACTUBKS. 

Refined  sugar 860,444 

Wax 74,006 

Chocolate 1,476 

Spirits  from  grain 600,946 

**  molasses 1,829.161 

**  other  materials..  96,484 

Molasees 154,680 

Vinegar 26,084 

Beer,  ale,  Ac.,  in  casks  ... ....  28,187 

**  in  bottles. 21,899 

Linseed-oil 67,190 

Spirits  of  turpentine 889,048 

Household  furaitnre 982,042 

Coaches,  railroad  cars,  Ac.  ..  870,269 

Hats  of  fur  or  silk 166,976 

Hats  of  palm-leaf 69,706 

Saddlery 81,249 

Trunks  and  valises 82,467 

Adamantine  A other  candles.  766,688 

Soap 484,176 

Snuflf 20,06«i 

Tobacco,  manufactured 1 ,8 09, 1 67 

Gunpowder 644,794 


Leather 

Boots  and  dwes 

Cables  and  cordage 

Salt. 

Lead 

Iron — Pig 

Bar 

Nails 

Castings  of. 

All  manufactures  of  . • 
Copper  A brass,  A manuis.  of 
Drugs  and  medicines 


867»iK 

811^ 

97313 

97316 

81,839 

288.888 

888318 

8,686.719 

684,848 

1,086388 


16389,776 


Cotton  piece  goods — 

Printed  or  Colored 1,986386 

White,  other  than  duck.  • • • 4,290381 

Duck 826,808 

All  manufactures  of  • . • 884380 


6,987309 


Hemp— cloth  and  thread. . . . 809 

Bags  A manufacs.  of.  96388 

Wearing  apparel 978389 

Earthen  and  stone  ware.  • • • • 86398 

Combe  and  buttons  . . . ..«  , . . . 82,868 

Brushes  of  all  kinds ...  8386 

Billiard  tables  and  apparatns.  9,998 

Umbrellas  and  parasols 6,989 

\Iorocco  and  leather  not  sold 

by  the  pound 6,786 

Fire-engines 99388 

Printing  presses  and  type  • « . 87317 

Musical  instruments 188317 

Books  and  maps • 202308 

Paper  and  other  stationery.  • 908^8 

Paints  and  varnish. 917379 

Jewelry,  real  and  mock 98388 

Cold  and  silver  and  gold  leaf, 

I (manufactures  of ) 8^118 

I Glass 918389 

Tin 18310 

Pewter  and  lead iAU 

Blatble  and  stone  ......  1M378 

Artificial  flowers. , 90 

Bricks  and  lime 84397 

india-rubber  boots  and  shoes.  427388 

India-rubber,  all  roanutacs.  ot  886,809 

Lard-oil 181389 


9,998380 

Oilcake M88370 

Coal 877,490 


Quid  and  silver  coin 16,468^8 

^ bullion  • . ...  28,889348 

Quicksilver 881^4 


Articles  not  enumeraied^^  v 

Manufactured 

Raw  produce 1411388 

Total 
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COMMERCE. 

A STATISTICAL  TIBW  OF  THB  COIIMERCB  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  EXHIBITINO  THE 
VALUE  OF  EXPORTS  AND  IMPORTS  FROM  EACH  FOREIGN  COUNTRY  DURING  THB 
TEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30TH,  1856. 


YALXJT  OF  XXPOSTt. v 

Domestie  Foreign  Ynloe  of 

CoriTTBUBB.  prodace.  prodace.  ToUL  IniportA 

Russia  OD  the  Baltic  and  North  SesF.  $586,858  $69,868  $606,721  $224,700 

RmU  oo  the  Black  Sea 

Asiatic  Russia 

Rassian  Possessioos  in  N.  America.  68,206  16,889  80,684  105,881 

Plroseia 70,867  9,895  79.762  161.169 

Sweden  and  Norway 1,871.646  47,718  1,919,868  871,246 

Swedish  West  Indies 60,702  60,702  10,192 

Denmark 196,960  81,766  227,716  1,180 

Danish  West  Indies 817,290  86.611  908,801  226,028 

Hamburg 8,268,478  658,592  8,927,066  2.611,982 

Bremen 9,889,657  891,794  10,281,451  11,846,580 

Lubec 

Other  German  ports 80,866  80,866  

Holland 8,501.110  86.818  8,686.428  2,426.479 

Dutch  West  Indies 828,654  6,828  829,982  586,876 

Dutch  Guiana 818,661  7,866  821,616  252.798 

Dutch  East  Indies 120,444  89,712  210,166  1.899,289 

Belgium 6,846,886  1,166,287  6,600,628  8.106,511 

Bogland 162,561,976  1,617,660  154,079,686  118,045,644 

Scotland 8,880.376  26,166  8.906,542  4,181,506 

Ireland 4.800,021  74.709  4,874,730  89,032 

Gibraltar 872,528  56,493  428,016  88,126 

MalU 281.046  83,541  814,586  44.224 

Canada 16,194,788  6,688,468  20,888,241  17,488.197 

Other  British  N.  Am.  possessions..  • 7,519,909  626,199  8,146,108  8,822,224 

Britbh  West  Indies 4,483,008  51,644  4,484,652  2,285,248 

British  Honduras 850,000  88,789  888,789  882,117 

British  Guiana 871,766  8,497  876,268  151,574 

Other  British  possessions  in  S.  Am 

British  possessions  in  Africa. 896,780  21,471  418,261  488,594 

Britbh  Australia 4,909,926  126,047  6,084,972  189,452 

New  Zealand 27,772  27,772  

British  East  Indies 691,988  76,631  767,629  7,005,911 

France  on  the  Atlantic 88,732,038  497,844  89,229,377  45,500,898 

France  on  the  Mediterranean 8,096,482  185.164  8,281,596  8,515,664 

French  N.  American  possessions. . . 146,286  27,088  178,874  150,461 

French  West  Indies 472,119  8,026  475,144  56,188 

French  Guiana 148,098  148,998  27,147 

French  East  Indies 

Spain  on  the  Atlantic 1,417,949  10,806  1,428,255  582,026 

Spain  on  the  Mediterraneaa 6,948,880  67.688  6,006,068  1,650,441 

Canary  Islands 80,941  2.506  88,446  16,708 

Phillipine  Islands 204,668  64,689  269.857  2,926,870 

Cuba 7,199,036  610,228  7,809,263  24,485,698 

Porto  Rico 1,099,599  48.126  1,142,724  8.870,968 

Portugal 844,098  84,101  878.199  287,166 

Madeira. 27.656  982  28,587  19,788 

Cape  de  Verde  Islands. 61,416  2,294  63,709  36,910 

Aaores 16,959  490  16,449  22.888 

Sardinia 2,148,977  60,961  2.204,938  817,179 

Toscany 426,596  6,588  481,178  1,596,801 

Papal  States 81,842  81,842  89.064 

TwoSicUies 808,576  76,196  878,771  1,488.626 

Austria 689.092  187,601  826,698  476,541 

Austrian  possessions  in  Italy. 1,699,691  18,464  1,618,156  

Ionian  Republic 

Greece 
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Domestio  Foreign  Yalne  of 

CouvTsrat.  prudneoL  produce.  TdUL  importa. 

Turkey  in  Europe d2.1i71  1,181.692  46,274 

Turkey  in  Asia 886,447  44,286  879,788  696,697 

Egypt 64.979 

Other  ports  iu  Africa. 1,781.011  64,408  1,796,419  1,166,867 

HaylJ 1,862.828  268,881  2,126,864  1,92<,289 

8au  Domingo.  1 74,986  6,046  80,082  60,195 

Mexico 2,464,942  1,287,297  8,702,298  8,668,681 

Central  Republic 847.266  49,866  896,621  246,868 

NewOranada 1,144,848  166,649  1,611,892  2,826,019 

Veneaucia 1.648.621  69.168  1,712,774  4.202,692 

Brazil 4,868,126  286,779  6,094,904  19,262,667 

Uruguay,  or  Cisplatine  Republic.. . 617,819  88,480  661^29  861,085 

Buenos  Ayres,  or  Argentine  Rep...  1,018,112  246.761  1,269,868  2,822,161 

Chili 2,691,864  276,889  2,867,748  2,467,819 

Bolivia 

Peru 1,169,282  84,991  1,244,228  217,769 

Equador 27,874  2,066  29,440  84.804 

Sandwich  Islands 798,068  126^47  919,404  249,704 

Japan 4.000  4,000  16,821 

China 2,048,244  609,998  2^68,237  10,464^85 

Other  pitrts  in  Asia 

Other  p<»rt8  in  the  Pacific. 

Whale  fisheries 820,046  22,290  842,886  68,067 

Uncertain  places 862 

ToUl 810,686,880  16,878,678  826,964,908  814,689,942 


NAVIGATION. 

A 8TATISTTCAL  VIFW  OF  THE  TONNAGE  OP  AMERICAN  AND  FOREIGN  VESSELS  AE- 
RIVINO  FROM,  AND  DEPARTING  TO,  EACH  FORBIGN  COUNTRY,  DURING  THE  TEAR 
ENDING  JUNE  30th,  1856  : — 

, AMIRICAN. s t FOERIOV. ^ 


Countries. 

Entered 
U.  Sutea 

Cleared 

XJ.  States. 

Entered 
U.  Butee. 

Cleared 
U.  States. 

Russia  on  the  Baltic  and  North  Seas  . 

2,868 

6,47« 

Russia  on  the  Black  Sea 

888 

789 

Asiatic  Russia 

282 

40 

Russia  in  North  America 

8,891 

4,241 

600 

Prussia 

1,091 

208 

889 

1.887 

Sweden  and  Norway 

9,477 

9,461 

4,278 

8,550 

Swedish  West  Indies 

»61 

1,012 

86 

Denmark  . 

2,197 

715 

Danish  West  Indies 

13.461 

*1377 

2,168 

965 

Hamburg 

6,228 

10,286 

80,177 

89,997 

Bremen 

82,066 

44,148 

91,821 

70,488 

Lubec 

Other  German  ports 

208 

415 

Holland 

16,194 

22  667 

17.667 

24,977 

Dutch  West  Jodies 

6,120 

7,816 

1,295 

664 

Dutch  Guiana 

7,162 

6,610 

702 

665 

Dutch  East  Indies 

9,169 

10,877 

878 

2.141 

Belgium 

40.832 

67,114 

6,826 

8.710 

England 

1,006,496 

928.617 

850,187 

889,108 

Scotland 

26,370 

20,286 

54.170 

24.975 

Ireland 

8,680 

86,786 

11,168 

19,089 

Gibraltar 

6.206 

10.640 

4,922 

11$ 

Malta  

12,418 

2,998 

5.088 

400 

Oanafia ..... 

1,191,716 

1,118,784 

1,217,712 

1,212,698 

Other  British  N.  American  possese’os. 

187,764 

826.647 

402,441 

471.871 

Briti>h  West  Indies 

68.878 

81,189 

8'’,524 

29,480 

BriUeh  Honduras 

6,178 

4,988 

2,718 

2,785 
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Snterod 

aaarsd' 

Entered 

Cleared 

Oonntriea 

U.  Btatea 

U.  States. 

TJ.  States. 

U.SUtes. 

British  Oniana 

6,808 

18,671 

1,246 

8.828 

Oth«r  Brit  poeaesaiooa  in  8.  America.. 

143 

BritiBh  poe^eseioos  in  Africa 

6,829 

7.078 

498 

202 

British  Australia 

8,026 

42.866 

1,108 

4,799 

Few  Zealand 

British  East  Indies 

66,619 

68,256 

1.8S8 

9,489 

France  on  the  Atlantic 

211,868 

295,886 

24,748 

19.618 

France  on  the  Mediterranean 

29,957 

88,158 

7,0«9 

8.469 

French  N.  American  possessions... . . • 

1,842 

8.517 

8.789 

French  West  Indies  

8,ft76 

17.416 

1,986 

1,849 

French  Guiana 

1,124 

2,101 

192 

French  East  Indies 

Spain  on  the  Atlantic 

17.026 

18.228 

8,680 

7.897 

Spain  on  the  Mediterranean 

20,710 

12,186 

26,128 

60.067 

Cimary  Islands 

1.180 

2,846 

676 

1,118 

Philippine  Islands 

24.298 

21.686 

2,119 

868 

Cuba 

616,660 

498.796 

66,082 

18,868 

Porto  Rico 

40.801 

88,964 

12,040 

1.990 

Portugal 

10,879 

6,282 

7,484 

6,748 

Madeira 

890 

284 

870 

Cape  de  Verde  Islands 

2.696 

8,188 

1,307 

400 

A^res 

4.666 

1.718 

641 

Sardinia 

18.666 

17.968 

6,968 

8,601 

Tuscany 

18,986 

8.968 

4,979 

881 

Papal  States 

868 

216 

889 

Two  Sicilies 

•7.78i 

1.642 

18,777 

1,621 

Austria 

4,087 

14,961 

2,782 

8.141 

Austrian  possessions  in  Italy.  

1,966 

9,411 

Ionian  Republic 

Oreece 

Turkey  in  Europe 

7.870 

9,678 

8.866 

1,846 

Turkey  in  Asia 

9,898 

8,881 

878 



1,081 

Other  ports  in  Africa. 

14,167 

18.077 

629 

1,078 

Hayti 

44.788 

84,260 

6,967 

4,760 

San  Domingo 

2,048 

888 

668 

697 

Mexico 

40,402 

47,129 

8,887 

7,106 

Central  Republic  

86.644 

84,821 

796 

908 

New  Grenada 

127,221 

129,618 

741 

1,812 

Venesuela 

25.888 

26,616 

6,184 

1.687 

BrasU 

100,064 

74.280 

12,688 

2,890 

Uruguay  or  Cisplatine  Republic 

1,801 

12,784 

266 

686 

Buenos  Ayres  or  Argentine  Republic. 

18.644 

24.804 

866 

878 

Cbili 

16,266 

22,477 

8,686 

4.778 

Boliria 

.<< . . • 

• • • • 

Peru 

60,948 

61.661 

6.620 

20,107 

Equador 

1.062 

672 

Sandwich  Islands 

17,774 

17,650 

1,092 

1,817 

Japan 

424 

299 

Obiua 

69,194 

88,488 

9,981 

10,969 

Other  ports  in  Asia 

121 

Other  ports  in  the  Pacific 

S4 

Whale  fisheries 

48,881 

64,744 

492 

670 

Uncertain  places 

67 

71 

ToUl 

4,886,484 

4,688,864 

2,486,769 

9,462,109 

THB  COMMERCE  OF  EEOUMD. 

It  appears,  by  the  official  returns,  that  the  exports  of  Great  Britain  for  1856 
exceeded  those  of  1855  in  the  sum  of  £20,000,000 — an  increase  unexampled,  we 
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presame,  in  the  history  of  English  commerce.  These  returns  are  official  for  deren 
months.  The  London  Economisty  estimating  for  December,  gives  the  total  of 
exports  and  imports  for  1856  as  follows : — 

Exports  of  domestic  productioos £l  17,000,000 

Exports  of  foreign  productioos 21,000,000 

£128.000,000 


Imports 140,000,000 

/ *• 

Total  exports  and  imports £284,000,000 


In  round  numbers,  81,400,000,000 — considerably  more  than  double  the  amount 
of  our  foreign  trade  for  the  year  ending  J une  30. 

There  does  not  seem  to  have  been  a corresponding  increase  of  consumption  in 
anything  but  the  necessaries  of  life,  but  in  many  articles  of  importance  a decrease, 
as  the  following  table  (made  op  for  eleven  months)  will  show  : — 


1866.  1866. 

Coffee Ibe.  82,500.167  83.664,607 

Sugar,  unrefined cwt.  6,771,866  7,178.149 

Molasses 868,472  886,191 

Tea lbs.  68,688,212  88.787,651 

Cocoa 8,602,144  4,261,901 

Articles  of  luxury  present  a somewhat  different  appearance,  thus : — 

1866.  1866. 

Wines galls.  6,816,884  6.187,897 

Tobacco lbs.  29.776,082  27.890.510 

Spirits galls.  4.410.974  4,282.886 

Spices lbs.  4,096,212  8,948.998 

India  silks. pieces  99,827  7 1,617 


The  consnmption  of  foreign  grain,  flour,  and  meal  was  very  large,  being 
8,222,833  quarters,  against  5,738,489  in  1855 — an  increase  equal  to  20,000,000 
bushels. 

To  our  view,  these  figures  do  not  exhibit  the  most  healthy  state  of  affairs.  If 
the  masses  had  shared  the  prosperity  which  this  great  increase  of  trade  indicates, 
there  would  have  been  an  increase  of  consumption  in  the  semi- necessaries  of  life^ 
such  os  sugar,  coffee,  and  tea  ; and  if  agriculture  had  been  profitable,  there  would 
have  been  a diminution  in  the  consumption  of  foreign  breadstoffs.  Low  wages 
and  short  crops  may  be  more  than  an  offset  for  heavy  imports  and  exports. 


COTTOll  IN  FRANCE. 

The  imports  of  cotton  into  Havre  for  the  year  1856,  amounted  to  450,069 
bales,  against  416,230  bales  in  1855.  The  imports  into  all  the  ports  in  France 
in  1856  were  505,223  bales.  The  stock  in  Havre  on  the  1st  January  was  44,427 
bales,  against  62,267  bales  in  1856  ; in  1855,  63,900  bales ; and  in  1854,  31,076 
bales.  Very  little  cotton,  except  American,  appears  to  be  used  in  France  as  yet 
At  Havre,  in  1854,  the  imports  of  other  descriptions  than  those  of  the  United 
States,  were  only  3,304  bales  from  Brazil,  95  from  Egypt,  1,358  from  the  East 
Indies,  and  6,163  from  other  countries. 
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IMPORTS  AT  Tfl£  8IFE1UL  PORTS  OF  CAHADA. 

The  following  table  is  interesting,  furnishing  as  it  does  the  comparatiye  trade 
of  the  several  ports  of  Canada.  It  shows  the  value  of  goods  entered  for  con- 
sumption, and  the  amount  of  duty  collected  thereon  at  the  different  ports  of  Can- 
ada during  the  year  1856.  The  Canadian  currency  is  $4  to  the  pound.  We 
have  omitted  the  pence  for  convenience,  but  retained  it  in  the  aggregate  footing 
up  of  the  cohims : — 


Amherst 

Value. 

a 

8,658  10 

Duty. 

£.  a 
842  9 

Lacolle 

Value. 

£.  a 
8,640  14 

Duty. 
£.  a 

160  7 

Amherstburg.. . 

14,811  9 

1,416  11 

London 

292,260  4 

86,164  4 

Bath 

6,4f,1  12 

662  4 

Maitland 

1,968  18 

47  8 

Bayfield 

1,788  6 

118  0 

Morrisburg. . . . 

8,384  8 

686  1 

Beauce 

1,026  4 

11  12 

Milford 

624  17 

20  11 

Belleville 

78, 400  14 

8,862  10 

Montreal 

4,066,861  18 

469,716  16 

Brantford.. . . .« 

61,881  9 

6,479  8 

Napanee 

10,414  4 

1,091  10 

Brighton 

2,176  12 

226  7 

Newcastle. 

11,417  6 

1,279  12 

BrMkville 

««,827  0 

6,861  9 

Niagara. 

82,298  6 

2,042  10 

Bruce 

6,768  2 

168  6 

New  Carlisle... 

29,668  6 

2,526  7 

Burwell 

16,247  7 

1,722  6 

Oakville 

24,926  18 

2,484  18 

Bytowir. 

88,780  12 
48,686  3 

9,166  1 
4,969  19 

OfthnwA. . ^ 

8,488  8 
4,266  19 

841  6 

Chatham 

Owen's  Sound.. 

869  4 

Chippawa 

66,662  6 

1,684  10 

Paris 

47,898  14 

4,694  14 

Clafenceville. . 

r,168  0 

481  16 

Panetanguishene  148  8 

9 1 

Coaticocke 

42,888  16 

2.831  18 

Pbilipsburg. . . . 

22,908  10 

778  16 

Cobourg 

72,827  16 

7, 80S  16 

Picton 

18,408  10 

2,271  12 

Comwidl 

6,620  4 

668  14 

Potion 

2,790  8 

86  1 

Colbome 

29,662  6 

766  8 

Prescott.  •.•••• 

167,898  16 

7,299  12 

Collingwood. .. 

66,886  8 

86  1 

Quebec 

871,625  6 

92.477  4 

Coteaudu-Lac. 

908  0 

106  9 

Queenston 

62,411  11 

8,846  8 

Cramabe 

11,198  8 

888  6 

Riviere  Raisins. 

283  8 

29  7 

Credit. 

2,286  12 

248  14 

Rondeau. 

1,496  11 

168  5 

Balhousie 

94,699  18 

8,686  18 

Rowan 

11,464  18 

866  7 

Darlington..... 

20,179  6 

2,016  18 

Rusaeltown. . .. 

1,186  16 

92  14 

DickVa  Land.. 

1,816  2 

66  18 

Sarnia 

88,127  12 

2,699  14 

Dover 

87,461  10 

8,428  1 

Sault  Ste  Marie 

4,788  17 

667  4 

Dutidaa 

47,068  10 

4,781  6 

Saugeen 

4,462  14 

' 871  16 

Dundee 

12,026  14 

860  10 

Stamford.. .... 

178,711  16 

11,460  16 

Dunnville  . . .. 

20,682  0 

1,616  18 

Stanstead 

11,866  11 

687  4 

Elgin 

824  4 

28  11 

St  Johns.. .... 

14,784  11 

492  18 

Fort  Erie 

87,888  10 

2,678  18 

St  Regis 

8,606  16 

166  10 

Frelighaburg... 

11,099  4 

781  18 

Stratford. 

649  18 

41  17 

Oananoqoe. . . 

4,797  17 

840  9 

Stanley 

62,921  11 

4fi2l  18 

Gaape 

16,969  9 

1,126  10 

Sutton 

2,667  19 

262  4 

Oeorgeville. . . 

1,778  19 

188  19 

Three  Rivers .. 

1,687  7 

200  2 

Goderich 

26,760  16 

2,682  17 

Trout  River. . . 

2,199  8 

222  18 

Grafton 

186  18 

16  9 

Toronto 

1,788,697  6 

196,159  16 

Hamilton. 

1,860,006  10 

166,466  8 

Trenton 

2,828  18 

269  8 

Hemmingford . 

4,709  16 

672  10 

Wallaceburg. . 

6,480  2 

416  15 

Hope 

69,408  8 

6,628  17 

Wellington. . .. 

1,660  8 

176  15 

Huntington.. .. 

1,601  19 

48  18 

Whitby 

28,896  19 

2,484  8 

Kingston 

672,146  9 

28,884  16 

Windsor.  

167,472  14 

6,649  9 

Kingsville. . . . 

1,026  7 

115  7 

Woodstock.. . . 

28,887  6 

2,780  1 

Total  value  of  all  ports,  £10,941 ,784.  Total  duties,  £1 ,1 25,989.  The  statements, 
on  the  whole,  present  a gratifying  state  of  things,  and  clearly  indicate  the  growing 
prosperity  of  the  Province.  The  returns  show  the  sum  of  £1,069,014  11s.  4d., 
as  derived  from  the  customs  department,  being  an  increase  of  £238,540  68.  2d. 
on  the  previous  year.  The  revenue  derived  from  the  public  works  is  put  down  at 
i£106,080  8s.  2d.,  being  an  increase  of  £6,308  Os.  lid.  on  the  previous  year. 
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THE  FUR  TfiADE  OF  HINHESOTA. 

The  St.  Paul  Adveniser  farnisbes  to  our  hands  the  following  account  of  the 
for  trade  of  that  region,  which  we  give  with  a few  verbal  alterations  : — 

Four  or  five  years  ago  the  fur  trade  was  the  paramount  commercial  and  indus- 
trial interest  of  the  territory.  Two  or  three  years  further  back,  and  it  was  not 
only  the  paramount,  but  the  sole  business  interest  The  population  of  the  terri- 
tory was  comped  almost  entirely  of  its  emplovers  and  attaches.  St  Paul  de- 
rived its  whole  imj^rtanCe  (a  small  importance  then)  from  being  the  depot  of  the 
Winnebago  and  Chippewa  outfits ; while  Mendota^  the  seat  of  the  Sioux  outfit, 
rave  laws  to  the  immense  region  occupied  by  the  Dakotas,  and  trading  poste  as 
far  back  as  Lac  qui  Parle,  on  the  Minnesota,  and  Pembina,  on  the  Red  River, 
held  the  whole  country  like  a dependent  child,  at  the  feet  of  those  magnates  of 
the  principal  agencies  of  Pierre  Choteau,  Jr.,  k Co.  The  profits  of  the  fur  trade 
even  then  had  begun  to  decline.  The  infiux  of  a white  population,  consequent 
upon  the  establishment  of  a territorial  government — the  increase  of  competition 
in  the  Indian  trade,  concurring  with  the  gradual  decrease  of  its  products,  and 
causes  that  lay  beyond  these,  and  that  have  been  gradually,  but  surely,  promoting 
the  decline  of  the  Western  fur  trade  in  general — all  contributed  to  weaken  the 
efficiency  of  the  fur  company’s  organization  in  the  territory  of  Minnesota,  and  to 
lender  it  undesirable  to  maintain  its  expensive  establishments  any  longCT  than 
was  sufficient  for  settling  its  afiairs.  It  has  accordingly  had  no  practical  ex- 
istence since  the  consummation  of  the  Sioux  treaty  in  1862,  from  whicn  the  traders 
received  a parting  token  of  several  hundred  thousand  dollars  in  payment  of  the 
accumulated  bwk  debts  of  some  thirty  years.  Since  then  trade  has  been 
carried  on  entirely  by  private  individuals,  foremost  among  whom,  however,  are 
some  of  the  old  traders.  Two  houses  alone,  Messrs.  Forbes  & Elittson,  and  Messrs. 
Culver  & Farrington,  are  connected  at  this  time  with  the  fur  trade  in  St.  Paul. 
The  disorganization  of  the  Indian  trade  on  the  Minnesota  River,  and  the  diver- 
sion of  the  Indians  from  hunting,  by  the  pernicious  infiuence  of  annuities,  has 
vastly  diminished  the  productiveness  of  the  fur  trade  on  the  Minnesota  Rivw. 

^ The  trade  is  almost  entirely  limited  at  present  to  the  Pembina,  or  Red  River 
regions,  and  around  the  head  waters  of  the  Mississippi.  The  Buffido  robes  come 
almost  entirely  from  this  source,  the  buffalo  ranges  ^ing  restricted  to  the  iwons 
north  of  the  Cheyenne,  and  west  of  the  James  River.  The  Minnesota  Biver 
country  has  fallen  off  in  buffaloes  very  considerably ; the  whole  receipts  for  ex- 
port from  the  region  not  amounting  to  more  than  1.200  robes.  This  does  not  in- 
clude, however,  the  large  numbers  reserved  for  home  consumprion.  The  table 
given  below,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  N.  W.  Kittson,  Ksq.,  exhibits  the 
total  export  of  furs  from  St.  Paul  for  the  present  year : — 


Animals.  No.  skins.  Volue. 

Rat 64,292  $11,672  66 

Minks 8,276  18,621  00 

Marten 1,428  8,670  00 

Fishers 1,046  4,702  60 

Red  fox 876  1,096  00 

Cross  fox 20  100  00 

Silver  fox 8 400  00 

Kit  fox 2,642  1,271  00 

Coons 8,400  2,660  00 

Woolverines 2,082  8,048  00 

Otter 406  1,417  60 

Beaver,  lbs 686  681  00 

Bear 610  6,700  00 

Lynx 60  126  00 

Buffalo  robes 7,600  41,200  00 

Total  value $96,760  66 


A notable  feature  of  the  fur  trade  for  the  several  ^^ears  past  is  the  gradud,  but 
sure  decline  of  its  productiveness,  corresponding  with  a growing  demand  in  £n- 
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rope  and  onr  own  country  for  furs.  Each  of  these  causes  has  assisted  the  other 
to  enhance  the  price  of  furs — and  they  have  grown  expensive — and  all  these  causes 
concurred  to  lift  to  a figure  last  year,  (1855,)  they  never  before  reached  in  the 
American  market.  Nevertheless,  it  will  not  do  to  calculate  too  surely  on  l^t 
year's  prices  for  the  product  of  the  present  year,  as  the  consumption  of  furs  is, 
after  all,  entirely  dependent  on  the  evanescent  caprices  of  fashion. 


PRICES  OF  PRODUCE  AND  AIERCBANDI8B  AT  CINCINNATI. 

In  the  Merchants*  Magazine  for  November,  1856,  (vol.  xxxv.,  pages  608-609,) 
we  published  the  average  prices  of  butter,  cheese,  and  cofiee,  on  the  last  day  of 
each  week  of  the  year,  commencing  with  September  5th,  1855,  and  ending  August 
27, 1856  ; and  in  the  December  number,  (vol.  xxxv.,  pages  748-749,  the  average 
prices  of  flour,  com,  wheat,  and  rye,  for  the  same  time.  In  the  number  for  Jan- 
uary, 1857,  (vol.  xxxvi.,  pages  90-91,)  we  gave  the  average  prices  of  star  candles, 
lard,  oil,  and  barley ; and  in  the  number  for  February  will  be  found  the  average 
prices  of  oats,  hay,  hemp,  and  molasses.  We  now  subjoin  the  average  prices  of 
linseed-oil,  flaxseed,  beef  cattle,  and  sugar  — 

The  following  table  shows  the  price  of  linseed-oil  at  the  close  of  each  week 
during  the  year : — 


September  S. . 

...  90  80 

January 

9... 

..  90  98 

May 

14 

. 90 

92 

12.. 

...  0 90 

16... 

..  0 97 

21..  . 

. 0 

95 

19. . 

...  1 00 

28... 

..  1 00 

28. .. . 

. 0 

97 

26.. 

...  0 9« 

80... 

..  1 00 

June 

4.... 

. 1 

00 

October  8.. 

...  0 95 

February 

6. .. 

. . 1 00 

11 

. 1 

00 

10.. 

...  0 95 

18... 

..  1 06 

18.... 

. 1 

00 

17.. 

...  0 96 

20... 

..  1 05 

26.... 

. 1 

00 

24.. 

...  0 96 

27... 

..  1 06 

July 

2.... 

. 0 

99 

81.. 

...  0 98 

March 

5. .. 

. . 1 00 

9. ... 

. 1 

00 

November  7 . . 

...  1 00 

12... 

. . 1 05 

16.... 

. 0 

98 

14.. 

...  1 00 

19... 

..  1 00 

28.... 

. 0 

92 

21.. 

...  0 98 

26... 

..  1 00 

80.... 

. 0 

95 

28.. 

...  0 96 

April 

2. .. 

..  1 00 

August 

6... . 

. 0 

91 

December  5.. 

...  0 98 

9... 

..  1 00 

18.... 

. 0 

93 

12.. 

...  0 99 

16... 

. . 0 98 1 

20.... 

. 0 

95 

19.. 

...  1 00 

28... 

. . 0 96 

27..  . 

. 1 

06 

26.. 

...  1 00 

80... 

. . 0 90 

January  2.. 

...  1 00 

May 

7... 

..  0 90 

The  following  table  diows  the  price  of  flaxseed  at  the  close  of  each  week  dur- 
ing the  year : — 


September  5... 

..  91  00 

January 

9 

11 

80 

May 

14... 

..91  80 

12... 

..  1 60 

16JI.... 

1 

75 

21... 

..  1 80 

19... 

..  1 60 

28 

1 

75 

28... 

..  1 80 

26... 

..  1 60 

80 

1 

76 

June 

4. . . 

..  1 80 

October  8 . . . 

..  1 60 

February 

6 

1 

76 

11. . . 

..  1 80 

10... 

..  1 60 

18 

1 

80 

18... 

..  1 80 

17... 

..  1 66 

20 

1 

80 

25... 

• . 1 80 

24... 

..  1 65 

27 

1 

80 

July 

2. . . 

..  1 80 

81... 

..  1 70 

March 

6 

1 

80 

9. . . 

1 80 

November  7... 

..  1 85 

12 

1 

80 

16... 

..  1 80 

14... 

..  1 76 

19....I- 

1 

80 

28. .. 

..  1 80 

21.,. 

..  1 70 

26 

1 

80 

80... 

..  1 60 

28... 

..  1 70 

April 

2 

1 

80 

August 

6. . . 

..  1 60 

December  6... 

.•  1 80 

9 

1 

80 

18... 

..  1 60 

12... 

..  1 80 

16 

1 

75 

20... 

..  1 60 

19... 

..  1 80 

28 

1 

80 

27. .. 

..  1 60 

26... 

..  1 80 

SO 

1 

ftO 

January  2... 

..  1 80 

May 

7...... 

1 80 
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The  following  table  shows  the  price  of  beef  cattle  per  cwt  at  the  close  of  each 
week  during  the  year  ; — 


September  5. .. 

...  $7  00 

Jaooary 

9... 

..  $7 

60 

11.7 

14... 

...  $8  60 

12... 

...  7 60 

16... 

..  8 

00 

21... 

...  8 60 

19... 

...  8 00 

28... 

..  8 

00 

28.. 

...  8 60 

26. .. 

...  8 OU 

80... 

..  7 

60 

Jane 

4,. 

...  8 60 

October  8 • • . 

...  8 00 

February 

6... 

..  7 

00 

11.. 

1..  8 26 

10... 

...  8 00 

18..'. 

..  7 

00 

18.. 

...  8 26 

17... 

...  7 26 

20... 

..  7 

00 

26.. 

...  8 00 

24... 

...  7 60 

27... 

..  7 

60 

July 

2.. 

...  7 76 

81... 

...  7 60 

March 

6... 

..  8 

00 

9.. 

...  7 76 

November  7... 

...  7 50 

12... 

..  7 

76  1 

16.. 

...  7 60 

14... 

...  7 00 

19... 

..  8 

00 

28.. 

...  7 60 

21... 

...  7 26 

26... 

..  7 

60 

80.. 

...  7 60 

28... 

...  7 26 

April 

2... 

..  7 

00 

August 

6.. 

...  775 

December  6 . . . 

...  7 25 

9... 

..  7 

60 

18.. 

...  776 

12... 

...  7 00 

16... 

..  7 

76 

20.. 

...  7 76 

19... 

...  7 60 

28. .. 

..  8 

00 

27.. 

...  8 00 

26.. 

...  7 60 

80... 

..  8 

00 

Januaiy  2... 

....  7 60 

May 

7... 

..  8 

60 

The  following  table  shows  the  price  of  sugar  at  the  close  of  each  wedc  daring 
the  year : — 


September  6...... 

8 

January  9 

12 

8 

16 

19 

84 

84 

74 

74 

74 

28 

26 

80 

October  8 

February  6 - 

10 

'is 

17 

20 

* 24 

7 

27 

81 

7 

Murrli  6 

November  7 

6 

12 

14 

61 

7i 

7i 

19 

21 

26 

28 

April  2 ..... . 

December  6 

9 

12 

16 

19 

28 

26 

7f 

7» 

80 

January  2 

n 

ni 

H 

H 

8i 

8* 

H 

H 

8i 

8* 

8i 

8i 

8i 

8i 

H 


May 

June 

July 


August 


7, 

14. 

21, 

28. 

4. 

11. 

18, 

26 

2, 

9 

16 

28 

80 

6 

18 

20 

27 


84 

84 

84 

84 

84 

9 

H 

»4 

»4 

H 

H 

H 

H 

H 

H 

n 
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THE  TONNAGE  OF  VESSELS. 

At  a recent  meeting  of  the  American  Statistical  Society,  the  **  Marine  Record 
of  the  Port  of  Boston  at  the  commencement  of  the  18th  century  " was  read  by 
the  Secretary,  by  which  it  appeared  that  the  largest  vessels  rarely  or  never  ex- 
celled a hundred  tons. 

It  was  stated  that  about  fifty  years  ago,  vessels  of  450  tons  were  regarded  to 
be  of  such  unwieldy  dimensions  as  would  be  likely  to  prove  the  pecuniary  ruin  of 
their  owners.  In  1834,  the  largest  vessel  that  had  ever  been  in  Boston  Harbor 
was  the  ship  Henry  Clay,  of  only  500  tons  burden.  England,  by  the  necessities 
of  her  India  trade,  got  a long  start  of  America  in  large  vessels.  As  long  ago  as 
1816,  she  had  vessels  of  2,060  tons  burden. 

Clipper  ships,  with  their  limited  freighting  capacities,  wear  and  tear,  cost  of 
sailing,  and  the  present  and  prospective  condition  of  the  California  trade,  were 
spoken  of  as  property  of  doubtful  value. 
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NAUTICAL  INTELLIGENCE. 


DIRECTIOSS  FOR  APPROACHIRO  THE  SAJSD-HEADS  IE  BOTH  M0E800ES. 

Official  infonDatioD  has  been  received  at  the  office  of  the  Lighthouse  Board, 
Washington,  that  the  Court  of  Directors  of  the  East  India  Company  have  lately 
received  from  the  government  of  Bengal  the  following  notification,  which  is  pub- 
lished in  the  Merchants'  Magazine  for  general  information  : — 

1.  The  Southwest  Monsoon.  The  Southwest  Monsoon  mav  be  considered  to 
commence  on  the  16th  March,  on  which  date  the  pilotrvessels  take  up  their  station 
near  the  buoy  on  the  Pilots’  Bidge,  as  described  below.  The  S.  W.  Monsoon  is 
over  by  the  end  of  September. 

2.  False  Point  Lighthouse  is  in  latitude  20°  20’  N.,  and  longitude  86°  47'  15'' 
E. ; and  a buoy  is  placed  in  21i  fathoms  on  the  Pilots’  Ridge,  in  latitude  20° 
494'  and  longitude  87°  42’  E.  The  buoy,  therefore,  bears  from  False  Point 
Lighthouse  N.  59°  49’  E.,  and  distant  59  miles. 

3.  A vessel,  therefore,  after  making  the  lighthouse  at  False  Point,  (in  passing 
which  she  ought  not  to  go  into  less  than  10  fathoms,)  should  bring  it  to  bear 
about  W.  S.  W.  10  or  15  miles  distant,  when  she  will  be  in  11  or  12  fathoms, 
then  steer  E.  N.  E.,  when  the  soundings  will  gradually  increase  to  23  fathoms  on 
the  eastern  edge  of  the  Pilots’  Ridge ; she  should  then  regulate  her  course  so  as 
to  keep  between  the  Ridge  and  27  fathoms,  when,  by  attention  to  the  lead  and 
nature  of  the  soundings,  course,  and  distance  run  from  the  lighthouse,  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  avoid  making  the  pilotrvessels,  as  their  cruising  ground  is  imme- 
diately to  the  northeast  of  the  light-vessel  stationed  during  the  S.  W.  Monsoon  in 
close  proximity  to  the  buoy  on  the  Ridge. 

4.  The  soundings  to  seaward  of  the  Pilots’  Rid^  are,  in  general,  a greenish  or 
olive-colored  mud,  with  occasionally  a few  bits  of  broken  wiells  mix^  with  it ; 
whilst  those  on  the  Ridge  are  of  a shelly  sand,  or  minute  gravel,  of  a reddish  or 
rusty-brown  color. 

5.  Vessels  approaching  the  station  are  earnestly  requested  to  be  careful  in 
avoiding  collision  when  communicating  with  either  the  light  or  supplying  pilot 
vessels ; and  on  making  the  former  at  night,  they  are  strongly  recommended  to 
hcave-to,  at  a proper  distance,  till  daylight,  by  which  measure  they  will  avoid 
the  probability  of  passing  the  supplying  pilot-vessels  in  the  darkness  of  the 
night 

6.  ’The  Eastern  Channel  Light-vessel  is  in  latitude  21°  04’  N.,  and  longitude 
88°  14’  E.,  and  therefore  bears  from  the  buoy  on  the  Pilots’  Ridge  N.  65®  E., 
and  distant  334  miles.  The  Eastern  Channel  Lightrvessel,  from  the  15th  March 
to  the  15th  September,  burns  a blue  light  every  half  hour,  and  a maroon  every 
quarter  hour  during  the  night,  commencing  at  7 p.  m.  ; and  her  standing  light  is 
a plain  light. 

7.  The  Pilots’  Ridge  Light-vessel  shows,  from  the  15th  March  to  the  15th 
September,  a plain  standing  light,  and  bums  a blue  light  every  hour,  and  a ma- 
roon at  the  intermediate  half  hours. 

8.  It  is  important  to  observe  the  diflerence  as  to  the  blue  lights  and  the  maroon 
shown  by  the  Eastern  Channel  and  the  Ridge  lights  respectively,  as,  if  this  is  at^ 
tended  to,  a vessel  out  in  her  reckoning  or  uncertain  of  her  position,  cannot  pos- 
sibly mistake  one  for  the  other. 

9.  The  Northeast  Monsoon.  This  Monsoon,  which  constitutes  the  fine 
season  in  the  head  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  is  considered  to  commence  in  October 
and  end  in  the  beginning  of  March.  During  this  season,  the  pilot  station  is 
about  the  outer  floating  light,  situated  in  the  Eastern  Channel,  as  above,  and 
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vessels  coming  in  should  make  direct!  j for  that  mark.  The  piloi-vessefe  cruiae 
in  the  day  time,  spreading  east  and  west  of,  sometimes  a little  to  the  southwai^ 
of,  the  light-vessel ; and  at  night  anchor  in  positions  not  far  from  her.  At  this 
season  she  shows  a maroon  or  torchlight  every  half  hour,  and  a blue  light  every 
hour. 


Fobt  Willuji,  March  1,  1896w 


DIYIB  BOBEBTSON.  Master  Attendant 


OAT  HEAD  LIGHTHOUSE,  TIHETARD  SOUVD. 

In  conformity  with  the  notice  dated  July  22, 1856,  the  new  light  at  Gay  Head 
will  be  exhibited  at  sunset  on  December  1, 1856,  and  will  be  kept  burning  during 
every  night  thereafter  from  sunset  to  sunrise.  The  focal  plane  of  the  li^t  is  43 
feet  above  the  ground,  and  170  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  tower  is  of 
brick,  colored  brown,  and  stands  about  12  feet  from  the  center  of  the  rear  of  the 
dwelling-houses  with  which  it  is  connected.  The  lantern  is  painted  black ; the 
dwelling-houses  are  brick  color.  The  illuminating  apparatus  is  a revolving  Fres- 
nel lens  of  the  first  order,  showing  a bright  flash  of  the  natural  color  every  ten 
seconds.  The  light  should  be  visible,  in  good  weather  from  the  deck  of  a ves^l 
19  nautical  or  21  statute  miles.  The  light  now  shown  at  Gay  Head  will  be  dis- 
continued from  the  above-named  date,  and  in  the  course  of  the  next  season  the 
old  tower  will  be  removed.  By  order  of  the  Lighthouse  Board, 

W.  B.  FBANKLIN,  L.  H.  Engineer,  let  end  3d  Districte. 

Bostok,  Kovember  28, 1£5]. 


NATAT  POIET  LIGHTHOUSE— EETRAECE  OF  PROnDEECE  RIVER,  R.  I. 

A new  square  brick  tower,  with  cleaning  room  attached,  has  been  erected  at 
Nayat  Point,  entrance  of  Providence  River,  to  take  the  place  of  the  old  tower 
and  light,  which  will  be  removed.  The  new  tower  is  locat^  65  feet  to  the  E.  of 
N.  from  the  old  one.  It  is  whitewashed,  and  its  base  is  14  feet  above  low  tide. 
Its  height  is  31  feet  from  the  base  to  the  light,  and  the  center  of  the  new  light 
will  be  45  feet  above  low  water.  A fixed  white  light  of  the  fourth  order  of 
Fresnel  will  be  exhibited  from  the  new  tower  on  and  after  December  25, 1856, 
which,  in  ordinary  states  of  the  atmosphere,  should  be  seen  from  a vessel’s  deck, 
ten  feet  above  the  water,  at  a distance  of  eleven  nautical  miles. 

By  order  of  the  Lighthouse  Board, 

E.  B.  HUNT,  Lientonant  Corps  of  Engliieera. 

Kxwfost,  B.  L,  Dec«mb«r  8, 185S. 


FIXED  LIGHT  AT  VERCLUT,  ST.  GATRERIffE’8.-^BRSET— CHAEEEL  ISUEDS. 

Official  information  has  been  received  at  this  office  that  the  Lords  Commission- 
ers of  the  Admiralty  have  given  notice  that  on  and  after  the  Ist  day  of  January, 
1857,  a light  would  be  exhibited  from  the  lightrtower  recently  erected  at  the  outer 
extremity  of  Verclut  pier  or  breakwater,  on  the  north  side  of  St.  Catherine’s 
Bay,  on  the  east  coast  of  Jersey,  one  of  the  Channel  Islands.  The  light  will  be 
a fixed  white  light,  the  illuminating  apparatus  a lens  of  the  fith  order.  The  light 
is  placed  at  a height  of  60  feet  above  the  mean  level  of  the  sea,  and  should  be 
visible,  in  ordinary  weather,  from  the  deck  of  a ship,  at  a distance  of  from  7 to 
10  miles.  The  light-tower  is  an  octagonal  structure  of  iron,  painted  white.  It 
is  30  feet  high  from  base  to  vane,  and  stands  on  the  outer  extremity  of  the  para- 
pet wall  of  the  pier,  in  latitude  49®  13'  18"  N..  longitude  2®  1’  12"  W.  from 
Greenwich  nearly.  The  tide  at  Jersey  ranges  20  feet  at  neaps,  and  36  feet  at  or- 
ffinary  springs.  By  order  of  the  Lighthouse  Board, 

THORNTON  A.  JENKIN8,  Seeretarj. 
TuASUXT  DsrAinfBifT,  Omoa  LiOBraom  Boasd,  I 
WAaKXH<m>N,  Januarj  87, 1867.  f 
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HORTHfilST  PASS  U6HTH0USK,  MOUTH  OF  THE  MISSISSIPPI  RIYER, 

On  and  after  the  Slat  daj  of  December,  1856,  the  light  on  Frank’s  Island,  at 
the  Northeast  Pass  of  the  Mississippi  Biver,  will  be  mscontinued.  The  tower, 
70  feet  in  height,  painted  white,  will  be  left  standing  to  serve  as  a day  mark  for 
mariners. 

WiKo  liiQHTs  AT  THB  SouTHWBST  Pass  Liohthousi.  At  the  Same  time,  the 
two  Wing  Lights  at  the  Southwest  Pass  Lighthouse  will  be  extin^ished,  as  not 
being  necessary  for  distinction,  after  the  di^ntinuance  of  the  Northeast  Pass 
Light. 

liioBTs  AT  THE  MouTH  OF  THE  MississiFPi  Riter.  After  the  SIst  December, 
and  the  above-named  changes  shall  have  been  made,  the  lights  to  mark  the  several 
passes  of  the  Mississippi  will  be  as  follows,  viz. : — 

Southwest  Pass  Light,  on  the  west  side  of,  and  near  the  entrance  to,  the  Pass, 
a fixed  white  light,  in  a white  tower,  having  an  elevation  of  70  feet  above  the 
mean  level  of  the  sea.  South  Pass,  on  Gordon’s  Island,  near  the  entrant  to  the 
Pass,  a revolving  white  light,  showing  a brilliant  flash  once  in  every  1 minute  16 
seconds,  from  a slate-colored  wooden  tower  on  the  keeper’s  house,  60  feet  above 
the  mean  level  of  the  sea ; and  Pass  a L’Outre  Light,  on  Middle  Ground  Island, 
north  side  of  the  entrance  to  Pass  a L’Outre,  a fiz^  white  light,  varied  by  flashes, 
exhibited  from  a black  tower,  at  an  elevation  of  77  feet  above  the  mean  level  of 
the  sea.  By  order  of  the  Ughthoose  Board, 

THORNTON  A.  JENKINS,  SwetKj.  ; 

TaxASTraT  DapABTiiairr,  Omoa  Lighthousi  Boaed,  ) 

WAAHzaoToa,  Nov.  24Ui,  ISM.  f 


BOMBAY  HARBOR. 

The  Court  of  Directors  of  the  East  India  Company  have  lately  received  from 
the  government  of  Bombay  the  following  notification,  which  is  published  in  the 
Merchanli*  Magazine  for  general  information : — 

Notice  is  hereby  riven  that  a fixed  green  light  will  be  shown  on  the  Dolphin 
Rock  on  and  after  the  night  of  the  1st  January,  1857.  From  high-water  mark 
of  spring  tides  the  height  will  be  20J  feet  to  the  center  of  the  light,  and  361  feet 
at  low-water  mark  of  spring  tides.  It  will  bear  from  the  Sunken  Rock  Floating 
Light  N.  41°  E.,  distant  1.89  miles.  Pilots  or  others,  after  roundinjj  the  Rock 
Light-vessel  at  a cable’s  length,  should  steer  so  as  to  pass  the  Dolphin  Light  at 
the  same  distance,  keeping  it  on  the  port  side. 

J.  W.  TOUNO,  Oommander,  L N.,  Master  Attendant, 

MAsraa  ATraanAar's  Omoa,  Bombay,  October  10th,  1850. 


UOHTHOUSE  AT  ABSECUM,  NEW  JERSEY. 

In  conformity  with  the  notice  to  mariners  of  November  10th,  1856,  notice  is 
hereby  given  that  that  the  tower  and  keeper’s  dwelling  at  Absecom,  New  Jersey, 
are  now  completed,  and  a light  will  be  exhibited  therefrom,  for  the  first  time,  at 
snnset  on  January  15th,  1857,  and  eve^  night  thereafter  from  sunset  to  sunrise. 
The  tower  is  of  brick,  unpainted,  and  is  surmounted  by  an  iron  lantern  jointed 
black.  The  illuminating  apparatus  is  catadioptric  of  the  first  order  of  Fresnel, 
showing  a fixed  white  light.  The  focal  plane  has  an  elevation  of  167  feet  above 
mean  tide ; and  the  light  should  be  seen,  under  favorable  circumstances,  from  the 
deck  of  a vessel  of  ordinary  size,  at  the  distance  of  about  20  nautical  miles.  The 
approximate  position  of  this  light,  as  deduced  from  the  Coast  Survey  Chart,  is 
latitude  39°  22'  N.,  longitude  74°  25'  W.  of  Greenwich. 

By  order  of  the  Lighthouse  Board, 

EDWD  M.  YARD,  li^thowe  laspector. 

PKiLAsaLPHiA,  Pa.,  Jannarj  8, 185T. 
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FLlSmSO  U6HT  AT  KARA  BURUll— BLACl  SEA. 

Official  information  has  been  received  at  this  office  that  the  Turkish  govern- 
ment has  given  notice  that  on  and  after  the  5th  day  of  December,  1856,  a light 
wonld  be  established  at  Kara  Bamn,  or  Black  Cape,  on  t^  coast  of  Rumili,  in 
the  Black  Sea,  abont  22  miles  to  the  northwestwara  of  the  entrance  of  the  Boe- 

{)honi8.  The  light  is  a flashing  light,  with  eclip^  or  intervals  of  darkness  fol- 
owing  each  other  every  ten  seconds.  The  illuminating  apparatus  is  a catadiop- 
tric  lens  of  the  first  order.  The  light  is  placed  at  an  elevation  of  302  feet  above 
the  mean  level  of  the  sea,  and  should  be  visible,  in  ordinary  weather,  from  the 
deck  of  a ship  at  a distance  of  22  miles.  In  clear  weather  tiie  eclipses  will  not 
appear  total  until  beyond  a distance  of  8 miles.  The  light-tower  is  27  feet  high 
from  the  ground,  and  stands  in  latitude  41®  19'  15"  (?)  N.,  longitude  28®  AO'  9" 
(?)  W.  from  Greenwich.  By  order  of  the  Lighthouse  Board, 

THORNTON  A.  JENKINS,  SecreUrf. 

TujkBusT  Dkpabtmxkt,  OmoB  laGHTHOTTBB  Boabd,  ) 

WAsmNQTOif,  D.  C.,  Jan.  Slat,  1857.  J 
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AMERICAS  SEAMEN. 

We  are  indebted  to  Edmund  Flago,  Superintendent  of  the  Statistical  Office, 
Department  of  State,  for  an  abstract  of  the  returns  made  to  that  Department  by 
the  Collectors  of  Customs,  showing  the  number  of  American  seamen  registered  in 
the  several  ports  of  entry  of  the  United  States  during  the  year  1856.  These  re- 
turns are  made  in  accordance  with  the  act  of  Congress  passed  May  28,  1796,  for 
the  relief  and  protection  of  American  seamen. 

The  following  is  a summary  of  the  number  registered  in  the  several  States  during 
the  year  ending  September  30, 1856  : — 


Btatas. 

Natives.  Ntnraliz'd.  Total 

States. 

Nativea  N’toroUi’d.  Total 

Maine 

1,069 

28 

1,092 

N.  Carolina. . 

41 

, , 

41 

N.  Pampsbire.. 

66 

. . 

66 

Georgia 

118 

• . 

118 

Massachusette. . 

8,950 

88 

4,088 

Florida 

16 

4 

20 

Rhode  Island.. 

265 

4 

269 

Alabama.. . .. 

15 

2 

17 

New  York. . . . 

886 

42 

878 

Louisiana. . .. 

877 

67 

484 

Pennsylvania... 

678 

81 

704 

— 

— 

Maryland 

61 

6 

66 

Total 

7,860 

267 

8,116 

Virginia 

887 

1 

888 

We  also  derive  from  the  same  official  source  the  number  of  American  seamen, 
native  and  naturalized,  registered  during  the  last  seventeen  years,  respectively  : — 


A STATEMENT  EXHIBITING  THE  NUMBER  OP  AMERICAN  SEAMEN  REGISTERED  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES  DURING  THE  LAST  SEVENTEEN  YEARS,  RESPECTIVELY,  FROM 
OCTOBER  1,  1839,  TO  OCTOBER  1,  1856,  DISTINGUISHING  THE  NATIVE  FROM  THE 
NATURALIZED. 


Year  end.  Sept  80. 

Native.  Naturalized. 

Total 

Year  end.  8^t  80. 

1840 

7.961 

9,016 

14U 

8, OS  1 
9,168 

|»49 

1841 

148 

I860 

1842 

7,788 

7,<i84 

160 

7,898 

7,176 

1861 

1848 

92 

1862 

1 R44  , ^ 

8,220 

8,450 

147 

129 

8,867 

1858 

1846 

8.679 

8,128 

1864 

1846 

8,018 

105 

1856 

1847 

6,867 

8,169 

122 

6,989 
8,261  1 

1866 

1848 

92 

Native.  Naturalized.  Total- 

9,848 

241 

10,084 

8,988 

193 

9,191 

8,565 

171 

8,736 

9,868 

286 

10,149 

9,010 

258 

9,263 

8,617 

802 

8.919 

9,886 

800 

9,686 

7,859 

267 

8,116 
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linif6SATI05  AT  TIB  POET  OF  VEW  TORI. 

JoHir  A.  Kennedy,  Soperiotendent  of  Oastle  Garden,  preoented  his  Annual 
Report  for  the  jear  1856.  It  shows  that  141,625  have  been  landed  at  Castle 
Garden  from  579  vessels,  arriving  from  21  different  ports  of  Europe.  The  total 
number  of  passengers  arrived  at  Castle  €kirden  during  the  year  1856  was  141,625, 
with  an  aggregate  of  cash  means  amounting  to  $9,642,104.  The  following  table 
shows  the  destination  of  immigrants,  their  cash  means,  and  the  average  means  ef 
each  man,  woman,  and  child : — 


DesUnatioiL 

Psasengsra 

Cash  mesna 

Average  caah 
per  head. 

Maine 

$8,980  50 

$26  95 

New  Uamp9hire  

177 

2,772  81 

15  66 

Vermont 

5,867  60 

21  48 

Massachusetts 

162,986  28 

26  68 

Rhode  island 

29,921  69 

22  09 

Oonnecticut 

2,262 

99,681  89 

48  44 

New  York 

65,066 

2,101,666  80 

88  17 

New  Jersey 

296,480  66 

91  19 

Pennsylvania 

694,786  48 

69  18 

Ohio 

681,637  81 

96  20 

Indiana  

160,184  72 

106  20 

Illinois 

1,400.482  46 

126  62 

Michigan  

881,077  88 

100  44 

Wisoi^in ..A... 

1,984,126  10 

148  88 

Iowa : 

842,688  76 

148  94 

California  ........  

167,608  26 

216  48 

Delaware 

4,102  60 

60  64 

Maryland 

1,164 

60,704  28 

62  15 

Virginia.. 

26,192  48 

44  48 

No^  Carolina  .. 

M*. ...  66 

8,829  60 

68  09 

South  Carolina 

8,046  60 

60  25 

Georgia 

8,2(i7  00 

174  6L 

Florida 

12 

667  00 

56  68 

Alabama 

1,707  60 

66  91 

Louisiana 

10,068  22 

68  80 

Texas 

8,826  76 

109  64 

Arkansas  . . 

4,709  00 

166  66 

Missouri 

1,064 

109,122  19 

102  66 

Mississippi 

14 

1,880  00 

98  57 

Tennessee 

11,808  50 

68  61 

Kentucky 

460 

86,817  76 

56  08 

District  of  Columbia 

84,691  69 

86  28 

Kansas 

11 

8,288  00 

298  81 

Nebraska 

2 

800  00 

160  00 

Minnesota 

66,048  00 

181  24 

Utah 

82,086  88 

22  82 

Canada 

662,878  85 

76  61 

Nova  Scotia 

16  00 

7 60 

West  Indies 

11 

1,107  00 

100  68 

South  America 

1,722  60 

67  41 

Mexico 

12 

1,827  66 

110  68 

Australia 

1 

20  00 

20  00 

Uncertain 

2,118 

120,979  98 

67  26 

Unknown 

Showing  the  total  number  of  passengers,  as  above  stated,  to  be  141,625,  with 
a total  cash  means  of  $9,642,104,  averaging  $68  08  per  head. 

■ VOL.  ZXXVL — NO.  III.  24 
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nOUSES  ABOUT  THE  POPUUTIOH  OF  PAEI8. 


The  Anmtaire  dc  Bureau  des  Lofigiiudet,  which  has  recently  been  pablifihed, 
eoDtaina  the  following  statistical  details  of  the  Parisian  population : — 


The  population  of  Paria  in  18SA  waa,  birtha 

Boya 17.808 

Girla 17,119 

Out  of  that  number,  there  were  natural  cfaQdreD 

Of  whom  were  recognised 1,876 

Not  recognised 9,042 


The  number  of  marriages  was 

Between  badielora  and  apioatera 9,686 

**  bachelors  aod  widows 670 

**  widowers  and  spiosters 1,181 

**  widowers  aod  widows 418 


The  deaths  amounted  to 

Males 18,282 

Females 17,784 

Ezoeaa  of  deaths  orer  births 


84,987 


84,987 

10,917 


10.917 

11,806 


11,806 

89,016 

89,016 

1,029 


TBS  DEATHS  AEB  TBITS  DIYIDBD : — 

Unmarried  men 12,146  I Married  women.  4.988 

Married 4,688  | Widows 8.148 

Widowers 1,818  j Deposited  at  the  Morgue 848 

Unmarried  women 10,440  | 


nr  1866  paeis  ooesumbd: — 


Wine,  in  casks hectolitrea  946,01 8 


Wine,  in  bottles 18,867 

Pore  spirits  aod  liqueurs. ....  76,669 

Cider 26.819 

Beer 287,926 

Beef,  Teal,  muttou,  Ac, . killo.  78,869,216 

Cheese 1, 828,260 

Value  of  saltwater  fish. ..  .fr.  8,786,820 
Oysters 1,684,047 


Value  of  freshwater  fish. . . .fr.  908,812 

Poultry  and  game 16,888,868 

Butter 17,602.221 

Eg^ 8.608.671 

Orey  and  white  salt kilia  6,928.088 

Ice 817,642 

Firewood steres  888,861 

Charcoal hectolitres  8,846,014 

Coal,  Ac 8,406,268 


POPULATION  OF  THE  GOLD  DIGGINGS  IN  VICTORIA. 

It  appears  by  the  Australian  and  New  Zealand  Gazette^  that  within  a short  time 
great  improvement  has  taken  place  in  the  comforts  and  security  of  the  diggers, 
and  the  occupation  is  rapidly  becoming  more  settled,  and  conducted  in  a much 
better  and  more  economical  manner  than  has  hitherto  been  the  case.  According 
to  the  Gazette^  the  population  of  the  various  gold  fields  of  Victoria  was,  on  the 
25th  of  August,  1855, 150,000 ; on  the  27th  of  October  it  was  162,794 ; and  on 
the  22d  of  December,  146,042.  The  relative  distribution  of  the  population  was : 
Ballarat,  53,990;  Castlemaine,  37,257;  Avoca,  30,000;  Sandhurst,  18,503; 
Beechworth,  6,292.  Of  this  number  there  are  19,244  who  are  immigrants  from 
China.  The  largest  number  of  the  Chinese  are  located  at  Castlemaine,  where 
there  are  7,000 ; at  Sandhurst,  5,299 ; at  Ballarat,  3,498 ; at  Avoca,  3,400 ; and 
at  Beechworth,  36.  The  relative  yield  of  the  difierent  gold  fields,  as  shown  for 
the  two  months  from  the  1st  November  to  the  3l8t  December,  1855,  was,  Ballarat, 
200,612  ounces  of  gold ; Sandhurst,  87,308  ounces ; Castlemaine,  72,584  ounces ; 
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Avoca,  53,002  (mooes ; and  Beechworth,  53,350  onnoes.  That  the  various  gold 
fields  still  continae  attractive  to  the  inhabitants,  is  also  evidenced  by  the  official 
retoms.  It  appears  that  daring  the  two  months  ending  3l8t  December  of  last 
year,  licenses,  or  rainer^s  rights,”  as  they  are  more  properly  called,  to  the  nom- 
ber  of  5,530  were  granted  by  the  colonial  government  The  total  revenue  derived 
by  the  government  from  this  sooroe^  as  well  as  from  business  licenses,  and  quarts 
veins,  amounted  to  £11,892. 


STATISTICS  OF  AGRICULTURE,  &c. 

THE  AORICULTURB  OF  THE  URITEO  STATES. 

The  territory  of  the  United  States  extends  over  an  area  of  more  than  2,300,000 
square  miles.  Its  extreme  length  is  nearly  2,700  miles,  and  its  greatest  breadth 
1,600  miles.  Its  general  shape  may  be  considered  a parallelogram  2,400  miles 
long  by  1,400  broad. 

This  territory  lies  wholly  within  the  temperate  sone,  and  is  blessed  with  quali- 
ties of  surface,  and  of  soil  and  of  climate,  with  facilities  for  varied  production, 
and  for  home*  and  foreign  commerce,  unsurpassed  by  any  other  continuous  terri- 
tory of  equal  extent  on  the  face  of  the  eartL  It  affords  available  apoce,  there- 
fore, for  the  accommodation  of  human  existence  more  than  equal  to  that  of  the 
whole  of  Europe,  exclusive  of  France  and  Spain ; more  than  onoand-a-half  times 
as  large  as  Russia ; more  than  two-and-a-half  times  as  great  as  China  or  Hin- 
doostan ; more  than  ten  times  as  large  as  all  the  English  and  French  possessions 
m Europe  taken  together ; and  more  than  thirty-six  times  greater  than  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland. 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  United  States  are,  for  practical  purposes,  a 
continent ; and  the  natural  resources  of  the  country  are  such  that  it  is  even  more 
independent  of  foreign  supplies,  not  merely  than  any  European  nation,  but  than 
the  European  contineut  itself 

When  estimating  the  capabilities  of  any  country,  in  the  endeavor  to  fore<»8t 
its  probable  future,  the  first  thing  to  be  considered  is  its  ability  to  supply  an 
abundance  of  food  and  pf  work,  for  upon  this  its  whole  material  development  is 
dependent.  It  needs  but  a brief  examination  to  show,  that  in  both  these  partic- 
ulars the  United  States  stand  foremost  among  the  nations. 

The  value  of  our  annual  harvests  in  1850  exceeded  the  enormous  sum  of 
$1,000,000,000.  We  had  then  113,000,000  acres  under  cultivation,  and 
180,060,000  more  were  included  within  the  limits  of  farms — making  in  all 
293,000,000  acres.  This  falls  short  by  only  some  30,000,000  acres  of  ^e  total 
amount  of  improved  lands  within  the  limits  of  the  four  great  European  realms — 
Britain,  France,  Austria,  and  Prussia ; while  in  average  fertility,  American  soils 
must  have  a decided  advantage. 

Already,  though  but  a small  proportion  of  our  land  has  been  brought  under 
even  the  most  rude  cultivation,  the  nations  look  hither  for  some  of  their  most  im- 
portant supplies.  American  cotton  rules  the  markets  of  the  world.  In  time  of 
scarcity,  Europe  comes  over  to  America  to  buy  com  ; and  kings  cease  to  tremble 
for  their  thrones,  for  the  impatient  multitudes  are  quieted  upon  republican  bread. 
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Wlifle  as  yet  its  most  fertile  regions  are  tbe  raoet  sparsely  settled,  and  while  it  it 
only  in  limited  sections  that  science  has  been  brought  to  the  aid  of  agricultmre, 
our  country  has  to^ay  hardly  a rival  in  the  production  of  food  and  of  the  mate- 
rials of  manufacture.  When,  therefore,  a superior  science  shall  have  been  brought 
to  bear  upon  the  less  fertile  lands  of  the  Atlantic  coast ; when  gathered  millions 
are  reaping  the  harvests  of  the  central  valley,  bringing  mechanic  inventions  to 
the  help  of  animal  muscles ; when  the  rich  table-lands  of  the  farther  West  have 
been  made  perennially  fruitful  by  a skillful  irrigation  ; and  the  magical  prope^ 
ties  of  Californian  soils,  the  richest  in  the  world,  are  become  subservient  to  the 
wants  and  hopes  of  man— what  mind  is  able  to  conceive  the  boundless  production 
of  this  swarming  and  busy  continent? 


WOOL  AUD  WOOLEIV  GOODS. 

We  give  below  a statement  of  facts,  in  relation  to  wool  and  woolen  goods, 
prepared  for  the  consideration  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States ; — 

WOOL. 

The  Orst  reliable  information  in  regard  to  the  producUon  of  wool  in  the  Uni- 
ted States,  was  contained  in  a work  prepared  in  1837  by  C.  Benton  and  S.  F. 
Barry.  This  gave  the  total  product  of  the  United  States  (p.  123)  at  41,917,324 
pounds.  The  census  of  1840  was  confessedly  imperfect  in  this  respect,  owing  to 
Uank  returns  from  various  wool-growing  districts.  The  total  product  by  the 
eensns  of  1850  was  62,616,967  pounds.  In  a document  recently  addressed  to 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  and  signed  by  all  the  lead- 
ing agents  for  the  sale  of  domestic  wool  in  New  York,  the  total  clip  for  the  last 
year  is  stated  at  6,000,000  pounds  less  than  in  1860,  or  only  47,516,957  pounds 

showing  an  increase  of  but  5,599,633  pounds  in  19  years,  and  a large  positive 

decrease  during  the  last  five  years.  This  has  been  the  progress  of  production  in 
this  country  since  1832,  with  a high  duty  on  wool,  ranging  from  4 cents  per 
pound  and  40  per  cent  ad  valorem,  to  30  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

The  same  document  shows  conclusively  that  if  the  duty  were  repealed,  the 
present  price  of  wool  in  London  would  not  admit  of  its  being  landed  here  at  the 
prices  our  farmers  obtained  for  the  same  qualities  of  the  last  clip.  The  manu- 
focturers  could  afford,  however,  to  pay  high  prices  for  wool,  as  the  repeal  of  the 
duty  would  oblige  the  foreign  manu&cturer  to  pay  the  same  rate.  A similar 
effect  of  a high  duty  was  noticed  in  England : — 


Quantitv  of  wool  produced  in  Great  Britain  in  the  year  1800 9?,644,oOO 

^ u u u - Iggg 111,628,729 

Increase  in  28  years  (under  a duty  of  about  1 2 cents  per  lb.)  only. . . . 19,079,729 


The  duty  was  removed,  and  in  1850  the  production  in  Great  Britain  was 
275,000,000— showing  an  increase  in  22  years,  without  duty,  of  163,376,271 
pounds.  Notwithstanding  this  rapid  increase  in  the  production,  prices  of  wool 
steadily  advanced  (as  shown  by  the  Parliamentary  statistics)  the  moment  the 
duty  was  taken  off,  owing  to  the  great  revival  of  manufiabcturing. 

WOOLEN  GOODS. 

The  annual  product  of  woolen  manufactures  in  England,  France,  and  the  Uni- 
ted States,  is  officially  given  as  follows : — 
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Annual  Talua  of  Uit  wookn  manufactures  in  England $1 80,000,000 

“ « u Fnince 200.000,000 

“ « a Uuited  States 43,207,646 


Political  economists  agree  in  stating  that  the  people  of  the  United  Stales  con- 
Bume  more  woolen  goods  than  either  France  or  England,  and  yet  bat  a small 
proportion  of  this  consumption  is  produced  in  the  country.  In  1837,  (p.  124  of 
Benton  and  Barry,)  there  were  344  sets  of  cards  at  work  upon  broadcloths  in 
the  United  States,  making,  at  80  pounds  per  day  to  the  set,  the  annual  consump- 
tion of  wool  for  this  purpose  8,250,000  pounds.  Now,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  contract  goods  for  the  army  and  navy,  the  production  of  all-wool  broadclotha 
has  about  died  out  in  this  country,  and  there  are  not  30  sets  of  cards  engaged  in 
this  branch  of  industry,  although  the  consumption  of  broadcloths  has  largdy  in- 
creased. 


EFFECT  OF  THE  DUTY  tJPON  TETE  IMPORT  OF  WOOL  AMD  WOOLEN  GOODS. 

The  above  figures  show  that  the  effect  of  the  duty  on  wool  has  been  to  diminish 
the  home  production  of  wool,  and  to  embarrass  the  manufacture  of  woolen  goods. 
The  duty  has  not,  however,  kept  out  the  foreign  wool,  or  limited  the  consumption 
of  woolens.  It  has  only  encouraged  the  importation  of  wool  in  a manufactured 
state.  The  following  will  show  the  comparative  value  of  raw  wool  and  manufac- 
tured wool  imported  into  the  United  States  during  the  last  ten  years,  as  compiled 
from  the  official  returns : — 


TOTAL  IMPORTS  OF  RAW  WOOL  AND  WOOLENS  INTO  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


Teur  endlBR 

Wool 

Woolens 

Year  ending 

Wool 

Woolens 

Jane  Sstli— 

imported. 

ImiHirted. 

Jane 

im.H>rted. 

imported. 

I64d 

1052  

$1,930,711 

$17,348,184 

1847 

260,478 

10,6rt6,443 

1868 

2,699,718 

27.621,921 

1848 

867,084 

15,061.102 

1851 

2,842.185 

82..S82,589 

1849 

1,117,847 

18.603,202 

1865  

2,072.139 

26476,288 

18W 

1861 

1.681,691 

8,888,167 

16.900,916 

19,289,980 

1856,  about 

83,000,000 

As  the  duty  does  not  keep*out  the  foreign  wool,  but  only  enables  the  foreigner 
to  send  it  here  already  manufactured,  (the  annual  impart  of  manufacture  1 wool 
being  given  in  the  Treasury  Report  at  119,000,000  pounds,)  it  is  proposed  to 
repeal  it  and  secure  a portion,  at  least,  of  the  manufacturing  for  hora3  industry. 
This  would  not  only  give  a fresh  impulse  to  the  manufacture  of  woolens,  but 
would  benefit  the  wool  grower  by  an  advance  in  the  value  of  wool  consequent 
upon  the  greatly-increased  demand  for  it,  (as  proved  in  England  by  actual  ex- 
periment,) and  would  also  greatly  beuedt  the  landed  interests  by  creating  an  en- 
larged market  for  all  the  produce  needed  to  support  the  manufacturers,  who  now, 
while  at  work  in  clothing  us,  live  upon  the  harvest  of  foreign  fields,  and  annually 
take  from  us  millions  of  gold. 

The  repeal  of  the  duty  would  not  place  the  foreign  wool  on  a par  with  the 
domestic.  The  cost  of  importing  foreign  woal,  if  the  duty  were  totally  removed, 
would  be  from  25  to  30  per  cent,  averaging  over  25  per  cent.  This,  however 
startling  to  those  who  have  not  considered  the  subject,  is  fully  proved  by  the  fol- 
lowing statement  from  the  principal  custom-house  appraiser  at  New  York  : — 

The  expenses  and  charges  on  wool  imported  from  foreign  countries,  independ- 
ent of  duties,  is  from  25  to  3d  per  ceaL  Among  these  charges  are  included 
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freight,  insnrance,  interest,  commission,  gnaranty,  labor,  Ac.  The  arerage  charges 
and  expenses  above  first  cost  abroad  is  not  less  than  25  per  cent. 


N*w  Yokk,  Decsmber  12, 18561 


ISAAC  PHILLIPS,  United  SUtM  Appraiser. 


The  above  is  independent  of  the  cost  of  bringing  the  foreign  wool  from  the  in- 
terior, where  it  is  grown,  to  the  port  of  shipment  Of  course,  with  this  large 
incidental  protection,  the  wool  grower  in  this  country  need  have  no  fear  of  a for- 
eign competition  which  shall  prevent  his  obtaining  the  highest  price  for  bis  own 
product,  while  the  transfer  of  a portion  of  the  manufacturing  from  the  foreign 
country  to  our  own  land,  must  create  a first-class  market  for  all  home-grown 
wool  at  remunerating  rates. 

The  object  of  repealing  the  duty  is  not  to  bring  down  the  price  of  wool ; all 
former  experience  shows  that  it  would  produce  a contrary  effect  The  design  a 
to  place  the  foreign  and  domestic  manufacturer  on  an  equality  in  the  markets  of 
the  world,  so  that  any  advance  in  price  paid  for  wool  shipped  to  this  country 
shall  also  be  paid  for  that  which  is  manufactured  abroad.  This  will  remove  the 
encouragement  to  import  woolen  fabrics  in  place  of  raw  wool,  and  bring  a larger 
quantity  here  in  an  unmanufactured  state ; at  the  same  time  it  will  increase  the 
demand  for  all  kinds  of  domestic  wool,  which  will  have  an  advantage  in  the  home 
market  equal  to  at  least  the  entire  cost  of  importation,  fixed,  as  above,  at  over 
25  per  cent.  Under  the  duty,  high  prices  for  wool  increase  the  advantage  of 
the  foreign  manufacturer ; repeal  the  duty,  and  this  advantage  is  entirely  re- 
moved. 


THE  CHI€A60  BEEF  TRADE. 

Every  day,  says  a cotemporary,  we  meet  in  some  journal  or  other,  convincing 
proof  that  a new  branch  of  agriculture  or  of  mdustry  is  advancing  with  incredibly 
rapid  strides,  and  building  up  cities  and  great  populations  as  it  advances.  We 
remember  some  obscure  hamlet,  some  quiet  village,  which  we  once  visited  in 
youth,  and  are  startled  some  day  by  receiving  from  it  a newspaper  containing 
proof  that  it  has  grown  up  to  cityhood  just  as  rapidly  as  we  have  advanced  to 
manhood. 

One  of  these  indications  is  shown  in  the  extent  of  the  provision  trade  of  Chicago, 
Illinois,  some  particulars  relative  to  which  we  find  in  a reliable  German  cotem- 
porary, the  Illinois  SlacUs  Zeitungt  which  is  addicted  to  statistics.  Those  who 
follow  the  markets  may  be  aware  that  Chicago  salted  provisions  bring  a markedly 
high  price  in  the  Eastern  cities,  and  that  they  are  well  known  in  England.  Dur- 
ing the  late  great  war,  contracts  were  directly  made  with  a Chicago  house  to 
supply  the  allied  army  with  a vast  quantity  of  salted  beef,  and  in  1855  not  less 
than  63,000  barrels  of  that  provision,  requiring  29,000  oxen,  were  prepared  in 
that  city.  During  1856  the  amount  has,  of  course,  diminished,  there  being  no 
extra  cause  of  demand,  so  that,  as  it  is  said,  the  horned  cattle  keep  pace  with 
the  hogs. 

The  cattle  trade,  apart  from  the  butchers'  and  salters*,  has  of  late  assumed 
colossal  proportions  in  Chicago.  There  are  three  headquarters  for  the  business : 
at  Myrick's  on  the  southern  side,  and  the  Bull’s  Head  and  Brighton  on  the  west 
side.  At  the  two  first  places,  from  500  to  nearly  2,000  head  of  cattle  are  sold 
every  week.  In  one  week  at  one  of  these  places  alone,  in  addition  to  the  beef 
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sales,  1,900  swine  and  600  sheep  were  sold.  In  this  we  take  no  aoeonnt  of  a vast 
amoant  of  cattle  sold  in  the  city  of  Chicago,  but  transferred  directly  through  it 
from  one  point  to  another,  and  a still  larger  quantity  killed  by  neighboring 
farmers  and  disposed  of  by  various  commission  merchants  in  the  city.  ^ 

The  reason  for  the  diminution  in  1856  in  the  packing  business  is  owing,  of 
course,  to  the  depreciation  of  prices.  In  1856,  beef  was  sold  for  from  #4  50 
$6,  and  from  $2  25  to  S3  per.  cwt,  on  the  hoof.  In  the  year  1855,  the  same  cost 
from  S6  50  to  $7  50  ^d  from  S3  25  to  $3  75. 


TRADE  15,  A5D  ^COMMERCIAL  VALUE  OF,  BIRDS. 

The  Tribune  has  the  following  account  of  the  traffic  in  New  York  city  m 
singing  birds,  showing  where  they  are  obtained  and  at  what  prices  sold.  It  w 
interest  some  of  the  readers  of  the  Merchanls*  Magazine : 


Feeling  interested  in  this  subject,  we  have  taken  Mnw  pains  to 
many  of  these  little  creatures  are  purchased  in  this  city  annually,  vve  are  ^ 
Uably  informed  that  fully  20.000  song-birds  of  various  kinds  are  Mid  here  e^ 
year.  How  many  homes  they  adorn— how  many  ple^nt  feelin||S  they  engento  I 
^e  bulk  of  these  birds  are  eanaries,  the  trade  in  which  » 
of  five  or  six  Germans,  located,  for  the  most  part,  in  North  Wilham^trret.  t he 
bird  importers  depart  for  Europe  about  the  1st  of  Au^  to  m^e  their  pur- 
chases, returning  to  New  York  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  months.  During 
their  absence,  they  travel  through  the  Hartz  Mountains, 

ents,  who  raise  them  as  a pastime,  their  stock  of  canariw,  linnets,  flnch^ 
birds,  thrushes,  and  other  song-birds.  Males  are  sold  in  the  mount^ 
from  to  *1  25  «ich.  Some  families  do  not  breed  more  than  half  a d^eo, 
while  othera  have  from  100  to  150  for  sale.  The  canaries,  of  course,  are  b^  m 
the  house,  hut  the  wUd  birds  are  taken  from  the  nest  as  soon  as  sufficienUy 
fledged,  and  raised  by  hand.  Bullfinches,  which  are  taught  to  pipe 
with  great  aecuracy,  sometimes  fetch  a fahnlous  price.  The  pwple  of  Harts 
raise  only  sbort-br^  canaries.  , . ^ j 

Birds  of  the  long-breed  are  procured  from  Brails,  Antwerp,  and  wh^ 
they  obtain  prices  extravagantly  fanciful.  Their  cost  de^nds  Af 

color  and  shape,  the  pure  golden  yellow  being  most  esteem^. 
they  are  worth  but  little,  yet  some  of  them  are  sold  as  high  as  #50  a 
they  are  bred  ; and  the  other  day  we  saw  a pair  sold  in  New  York  for  #25,  ^ 
coMidered  a bargain  at  that.  The  importers  kave  ^ntly  returned  with  a 
tion  of  their  stocks,  and  it  is  estimated  that  12,000  birds  are  now  k®^  “F  “V 
The  extent  of  the  trade  in  this  city  may  be  arrived  at  from  the  following  figures 
of  the  estimated  aggregate  sales  per  year : — 


10,000  canaries,  short-breed,  from  $4  to  |6  a pair 

600  canaries,  long-breed,  at  $8  a pair 

600  goldfinches,  from  $l  each 

60  blackbirds,  from  $6  to  f 16  each 

20  nightingales,  from  $10  to  $26 

600  linnets,  at  

100  skylarks,  at  $3 • • • • 

400  fancy  pigeons,  (imported,)  $12  a pair  . . . . 
12  gold  and  silver  pheasants,  $80  a pair  . . • • 


$26,000 

2,400 

700 

500 

820 

600 

800 

2,800 

180 


Making  over  12,000  European  birds  imported,  and  sold  here 
for  about 


$82,100 


Added  to  the  above,  there  are  sold  African,  Sooth  American,  and  other  birds, 
as  follows : — 
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Hailroad,  (kmal^  onJ  Sieetmhoat  Statistics. 


•00  parroti^  hverngs  price  lY  each f S^OO 

200  wedoea,  or  birda  of  paradiae,  $6  a pair 000 

100  mocking  birds.  $15  each  ...  1,500 

500  Java  sparrows.  $1  60  each 760 

200  white  and  red  cardinals,  $6  a pair. 500 

60  grobiols.  $5  each 260 

200  Donpariels.  $8  a pair  800 

60  fire- birds,  $8  each 160 

Making  1,800  American  birds  worth $7^60 


We  have  not  enumerated  in  the  above  tables  the  blue-birds,  indigo-birds,  blue- 
robins,  yellow-birds,  red-winged  blackbirds,  cat-birds,  wood  robins,  red  robins, 
brown  thrashers,  and  a multitude  of  other  wild  birds,  of  which  thousands  are 
yearly  bought  and  sold  in  this  city  or  sent  to  Europe.  It  may  be  safely  esti- 
mated that  650,000  a year  is  expended  in  New  York  for  song  birds. 


RAILROAD,  CANAL,  AND  STEAMBOAT  STATISTICS. 


CANAL  NAVIGATION— NO  TAX  ON  CANAL  BOATS. 

Justice  Grier,  of  the  United  States  Circuit  Court,  Philadelphia,  recently  ren- 
dered an  important  decision,  the  substance  of  which  we  here  subjoin.  The  Col- 
lector of  the  port  of  Philadelphia  charged  ‘‘hospital  dues’'  (one  dollar)  and 
“marine  hospital  tax”  (80  cents)  upon  a canal  boat,  123  tons,  without  masts  or 
steam  power,  engaged  in  the  coal  trade  between  Port  Carbon,  in  SchuylkiD 
county,  Pennsylvania,  and  the  city  of  New  York,  by  w^ay  of  the  Schuylkill  Navi- 
gation and  the  Delaware  and  Uaritan  Canal.  The  whole  distance  from  Port 
Carbon  to  New  York  by  the  said  route  is  128  miles,  of  which  51  arc  by  canal, 
108  on  Schuylkill  Navigation,  and  43  on  the  Delaware  and  Uaritan  Canal,  and 
77  on  tide-water  : — 

OPINION  OF  TUfi  OOUET  BY  JUSlICK  GRIEB. 

It  is  a great  grievance  that  the  revenue  laws  passed  by  Congress  have  become 
so  numerous  and  complicated,  that  it  is  often  difficult  to  ascertain  what  is  the 
existing  law  on  any  particular  subject.  In  the  construction  of  other  laws,  when 
one  statute  supplies  or  changes  the  provisions  of  another,  the  latest  is  construed 
as  a repeal  of  the  former. 

But  on  the  construction  of  this  mass  of  coutradictory  revenue  laws,  it  would 
seem  that  the  statute  which  gives  the  highest  duty,  the  largest  fees,  or  the  se- 
verest penalties,  is  never  repealed  by  a later  act  which  mitigates  the  penalty  or 
diminishes  the  fees.  Acts  giving  certain  fees  or  forfeitures  to  certain  officers, 
become  almost  like  the  laws  of  the  Medes  and  Persians,  incapable  of  being  r^ 
pealed.  At  least,  it  is  hard  for  human  ingenuity  to  discover  language  for  this 
purpose  which  may  not  be  perverted  by  ingenious  misconstructions. 

The  case  raises  the  question  of  the  construction  of  an  act  of  Congress  which 
declares  that  “ the  owner,  master  or  captain,  or  other  persons  employed  in  navi- 
gating canal  boats  without  masts  or  steam  power,  Ac.,  shall  not  be  required  to 
pay  certain  fees,  nor  marine  hospital  tax,  and  shall  receive  no  benefit  from  the 
marine  hospital  fund,  &c.” 

It  is  well  known  as  a part  of  the  history  of  this  act  of  Congress,  that  it  was 
originated  at  the  instance  chiefly  and  for  the  relief  of  a certain  class  of  the  citizens 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania. 

Much  of  the  internal  trade  of  the  country,  which  was  formerly  carried  on  in 
wagons  over  turnpikes,  or  by  coasting  vessels  trading  from  port  to  port,  is  now 
carried  on  by  means  of  canal  boats.  In  the  transportation  of  coal,' these  boats 
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•le  loaded  silioiig  the  moimtiunB,  dragged  bv  borses  or  make  dowa  to  the  harbor 
Phikdelphia,  towed  from  the  harbor  to  the  New  Jersey  Cana],  agaio  dragged 
animal  ]Mwer,  to  be  again  tugged  or  towed  into  the  harbor  of  New  York. 
The  trade  thne  carried  on  is  entirely  intemal,  as  roach  so  as  if  done  by  wagon  or 
niJroad  car,  and  calling  as  little  for  the  interference  of  the  reveooe  laws.  There 
is  nothing  of  a maritime  character  about  this  mode  of  transportation,  save  the 
boat 

^ The  persons  who  conduct  or  navigate  them,  the  steersman  of  the  boat,  his  as- 
sistant the  roan  or  boy  who  drives  the  male,  have  probably  never  seen  the  sea 
iill  their  arrival  at  New  York.  They  are,  therefore,  astonish  to  find  that  as 
soon  as  their  boat  touches  brackish  water,  it  has  become  the  subject  of  a new 
code  of  laws,  originating  iu  Rhodes  or  Italy,  and  in  the  Isles  of  Oberon  and  Rhe. 
That  these  mountaineers  have,  bv  magic,  b^ome  mariners ; that  they  may  libel 
the  coal  boat  for  their  wages,  or  hypothecate  it  for  oats  and  provisions,  on  the 
return  voyaM,  Ac.,  and  a thousand  other  incidents  of  admiralty  jurisdiction, 
and  custom-house  supervisioo  and  fees,  which  have  about  as  much  application  to 
them  and  their  boats  as  the^  have  to  Conestoga  wagons. 

For  the  purpose  of  relieving  this  trade  from  these  annoyances  of  admiralty  law 
and  custom-house  exactions,  this  act  of  Congpress  was  paa^,  and  the  question  for 
the  Court  to  decide  in  this  case  is,  whether  we  can,  by  any  ingenuity,  so  construe 
or  miscoDStrue  it,  as  to  render  it  wholly  ineffectual  ? 

It  is  proposed  to  do  so  by  means  of  the  following  sorties  or  string  syllogisms : — 

A canal  boat  is  a canal  boat  only  while  it  continues  to  be  a b^t  on  a canal ; 
and  although  it  has  no  mast  or  steam-engine  on  board,  yet  when  the  steam-tng  is 
attached  to  it  by  a rope,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  it  from  one  part  of  a harbor 
or  river  to  another,  it  becomes  ip$o  facto  a steamboat,  because  it  has  been 
tagged  or  propelled  by  force  of  steam,  and  so  remains  ever  after,  having  lost 
the  character  of  a canal  boat  forever,  by  a single  contact  with  the  rope  of  a 
steam- tug. 

The  man,  the  boy,  and  the  mule  are  thus  converted  into  mariners,  and  entitled 
to  libel  for  wages  in  admiralty,  and  to  an  interest  in  the  marine  hospital  fund. 
Ergo,  they  were  bound  to  pay  the  same  fees  as  were  exacted  before  this  act  was 
passed. 

The  objections  to  this  reasoning  and  conclusion  are,  that  they  shock  common 
sense,  and  annul  an  act  of  Congress  specially  made  to  apply  to  these  very  persons 
and  things. 

Consequently,  the  fees  exacted  from  the  plaintiff*  were  illegally  exacted,  and  be 
is  entitled  to  recover  according  to  the  conditions  of  the  case  stated. 


TAFIFF  OF  TAXES  OJff  BRITISH  RAILWAYS. 

The  American  Railroad  Journal  notices  the  two  following  cases,  not  as  bear- 
ing particularly  on  the  present  state  of  railroad  law  in  the  United  States,  but  be- 
cause they  are  important  as  showing  the  statutory  provisions  in  England,  with  re- 
gard to  railways,  and  because  these  provisions  have  been,  to  some  extent,  imitated, 
and  will  probably  become  the  basis  of  essential  alterations  in  our  own  statutes. 
These  decisions  show  the  practical  working  of  those  additional  securities  which 
Parliament  has  erected  against  the  abuse  of  the  high  privileges  which  are  neces- 
sarily conferred  upon  railway  corporations. 

The  first  case  decides  some  questions  which  may  arise  in  our  courts,  and  every 
point  bearing  upon  the  issue  was  carefully  examined,  and  the  judges  were  unani- 
mous in  their  ruling ; — 

Crouch  zs,  the  Great  Northern  Railway  Company.  34  Eng.  L.  R.  573. 

This  case  which  was  decided  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer  in  January,  1866,  is 
interesting,  as  it  bears  npon  the  liability  of  railway  companies  for  any  unjust  dis- 
crimination In  their  tariff  of  fares. 
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Bailroady  Canal^  and  Steamboat  StaHetke. 

Oonch  was  a carrier  in  London,  and  was  in  the  habit  of  coHectiog  small 
cels,  to  be  sent  to  different  persons  in  the  country,  and  after  collecting  them,  of 
enclosing  the  several  parcels  in  one  large  parcel,  and  thus  delivering  them  to  the 
railroad  company,  to  be  transported,  charging  his  customers  lower  rates  thM 
would  be  charged  by  the  railway  companies,  if  such  parcels  were  sent  sepora^y. 
By  the  charter  of  tne  company  they  were  authorized  to  demand  for  the  carriage 
of  small  parcels  any  sum  they  should  think  fit,  provided  always  that  articles  Mi 
in  large  aggregate  quantities,  such  as  bags  of  sugar,  coffee,  meal,  and  the  like, 
should  not  be  deemed  small  parcels ; but  such  term  shall  apply  only  to  single  p^ 
cels  in  separate  packages.  By  a statute  provision,  all  tolls  shall  be  charged  equally 
to  all  persons,  and  after  the  same  rate.  The  company  directed  their  agents  to 
charge  for  packed  parcels  at  five  times  the  rate  for  ordinary  parcels,  and  by  a fur- 
ther order,  they  directed  that  Mr.  Crouch’s  parcels,  and  all  other  suspected 
cels  should  be  treated  thus.  The  agent  of  tne  company  was  to  ask  if  the  parcel 
was  packed  ; if  the  packing  was  admitted,  five  times  the  ordinary  freight 
be  cnarged,  and  if  ihe  packing  was  denM,  the  parcels  should  not  be  received 
until  proof  of  non-packing  was  given. 

In  the  lower  court,  the  question  was  submitted  to  the  jury,  whether  there  was 
an  increased  risk  incurred  in  carrying  a packed  parcel,  and  it  was  submitted  <» 
behalf  of  the  company,  that  such  additional  liability  was  incurred  by  rea^n  of 
the  goods  contained  in  the  parcel  belonged  to  different  parties,  and,  accordingly, 
the  carriers  might  be  liable  to  several  actions  at  the  suit  of  these  peopl^  instead 
of  only  one  at  the  suit  of  the  person  to  whom  the  goods  belonged.  But  it 
doubtful  whether,  on  the  custom  of  England,  separate  actions  cpuld  be  maintain^ 
as  the  relation  of  employer  and  carrier  would  not  have  subsisted  between  tbm 
and  the  company,  but  between  them  and  the  plaintiff  in  this  case,  as  actions  cwd 
be  maintained  in  certain  cases,  it  would  not  ne  unreasonable  to  allow  some  ad^ 
tional  remuneration,  on  account  not  of  the  liability  to  pay  greater  damges,  vx 
they  would  be  the  same  in  both  cases,  but  to  pay  the  same  d^ages  by  means  of 
different  suits.  . 

In  this  case,  the  judgment  of  the  inferior  court,  giving  damages  to  the 
was  affirmed,  and  it  was  held  in  addition,  that  if  the  plaintiff’s  declaration 
claimed  that  as  a carrier,  whose  business  consisted  in  collecting  goods  to  be  fo^ 
warded  by  the  railroad,  and  that  the  defendants  designedly  refus^  to  carry  M 
parcels  which  they  were  bound  by  law  to  carry,  in  order  to  obtain  a monopoly 
and  to  destroy  the  plaintiffs  business,  under  such  circumstances  the  jury  would 
be  justified  in  giving  very  heavy  damages.  . v /%  * 

In  the  case  of  Parker  vs.  the  Great  Western  Railway  Company,  in  the 
Bench,  charter  provision  in  regard  to  charges  on  parcels  of  under  five  hundred 
pounds  weight,  was  brought  in  question. 

The  decision  was  here  more  favorable  to  the  rights  of  the  railway. 

Parker  sent  three  loads  of  goods  to  the  railway  station,  in  each  was  a package 
of  coffee ; the  loads  were  to  be  forwarded  the  same  distance,  and  by  the 
train,  separately ; the  packages  weighed  under  five  hundred  pounds,  together  they 
weighed  more.  ^ 

OoLBRiDOE,  J.,  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  court.  It  is  clear  that  to  w a 
small  parcel,  within  the  meaning  of  the  charter,  the  weight  must  not  exceed  five 
hundred  pounds ; it  must  be  single,  and  it  must  be  in  a separate  package,  ud1« 
the  conditions  be  complied  with,  the  denunciation  of  a small  parcel  is  not  to  apply 
to  it  . ^ 

It  Would  seem,  therefore,  that  several  parcels,  each  being  a separate  pac^M 
cannot  constitute  one  small  parcel,  within  the  act ; and  the  plaintiff  farmer  relia 
on  the  fact  that  the  contents  of  each  parcel  were  of  the  same  cla^  in  the  classi^ 
cation  table,  and  we  assume  in  the  plaintiffs  favor,  that  by  this  is  meant  all  ihe 
parcels  were  made  up  entirely  of  goods  of  the  same  class.  I'he  answer  to  this  », 
that  the  classification  table  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  question  of  p^l  or  no 
parcel.  We  are  therefore  of  opinion  that  the  defendants  were  entitled  to  charge 
tor  ea^  parcel  separately. 
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RaUroady  Canaly  and  Steamboat  Statutiee. 

RAILROAD  BORDHOLDERS. 

The  Vicksburg  Whig  publishes  the  subjoined  report  of  a case  which  involves 
issues  of  great  importance,  not  only  to  the  bondholders,  but  to  the  legal  pro- 
fession : — 

Many  years  ago  our  city  sought  to  raise  a sum  of  money,  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  her  charter,  and  to  that  end  executed  a number  of  her  bonds,  to 
the  extent,  we  believe,  of  fifty  thousand  dollars  in  bonds,  under  her  corporate  seal, 
of  one  thousand  dollars  each,  payable  to  the  bearer,  which  she  sent  in  the  char^ 
of  an  agent  to  the  Northern  cities  for  sale.  The  agent  made  a sale  to  an  estaV 
lishment  located  in  Maryland,  known  as  the  Millington  Bank,  and  took,  we  believe, 
notes  of  that  bank  in  exchange  or  payment  for  the  bonds  of  the  city.  This  bank, 
it  is  alle^,  and  there  appears  to  be  no  reason  to  doubt  it,  was  a fraudulent  con- 
cern, and  soon  proved  bankrupt,  and  her  notes  in  the  possession  of  the  citv  worth- 
less ; but  in  the  meantime  it  bad  passed  off,  whether  fairly  or  fraudulently,  many 
of  these  bonds  of  the  city  thus  procured.  One  of  them  came  into  the  possession 
of  Craig,  and  another  into  that  of  E.  H.  Elliott  & Co.,  and  they  sued  the  city  in 
the  Circuit  Court  of  this  county,  on  their  respective  bonds.  The  city,  of  course, 
defended  these  suits,  and  among  other  pleas  filec^one  setting  up  the  o^t  it  held 
in  the  notes  of  the  Millington  Bank,  to  which  the  bonds  of  the  city  had  been 
oriffinally  issued,  but  did  not  allege  in  the  plea  that  the  holders  of  the  bonds  sued 
on  nad  any  notice  when  they  acquired  the  bonds,  of  the  fraudulent  conduct  of  the 
bank,  or  of  the  possession  of  these  offsets  by  the  city.  Gur  fellow  townsman. 
Judge  Barnett,  who  was  then  on  the  bench,  upon  demurer  to  this  plea,  decided 
that  it  presented  a good  bar  to  the  action,  and  ^ve  judgment  for  the  city  in  both 
cases.  Craig  sued  out  a writ  of  error  to  the  High  Court ; it  being  agre^,  in  the 
case  of  E.  H.  Elliott  & Co.,  as  it  stood  upon  precisely  the  same  questions,  that  it 
should  abide  the  decision  in  that  of  Craig.  The  question  came  on  for  decision 
in  the  High  Court,  where  it  was  argued  by  Mr.  Burwell  of  this  city,  and  Messrs. 
Wharton  & Potter  of  Jackson,  for  the  city,  and  by  T.  A.  Marshall  Esq.,  and 
W.  C.  & A.  K.  Smedes,  of  this  city,  for  the  holders  of  the  bonds.  The  High 
Court  reversed  the  decision  of  Judge  Barnett,  in  an  elaborate  opinion,  in  which 
the  whole  court  concurred,  delivered  by  Judge  Handy,  in  which  they  established 
t^  following  propositions,  some  of  which  are  of  great  importance  to  the  profes- 
sion, and  almost  of  first  impression,  viz. : — 

1.  That  a bond  payable  to  bearer  passes  by  delivery  from  hand  to  hand,  like  a 
bank  note,  or  a promissory  note  payable  to  bearer,  and  that  the  holder  of  such  a 
bond  claims  title  thereto,  simply  Ifom  the  mere  fact  of  his  being  the  holder  or 
bearer,  by  virtue  of  the  contract  of  the  maker  to  pay  the  bearer,  and  that  such  a 
holder  may  maintain  an  action  on  such  a bond  in  bis  own  name,  without  tracing 
his  title  thereto  through  the  party  to  whom  it  was  originally  issued  by  the  maker. 

2.  That  in  action  on  such  a bond  the  plaintiff  need  allege  nothing  but  the  act 
of  the  execution  of  the  bond  by  the  maker,  and  that  he  is  the  b^rer  thereof. 
The  fact  of  bis  bein^  the  bolder,  establishes  a prima  facie  right  in  him  to  recover ; 
and  if  the  maker  wishes  to  set  up  in  defense  of  the  suit  on  the  bond  any  want  of 
consideration,  failure  of  consideration,  payment,  or  other  defense  to  the  bond,  as 
between  himself  and  the  party  to  whom  it  was  originally  issued,  he  must  allege 
in  his  pleadings,  and  prove  on  the  trial,  that  the  plaintiff,  the  holder  of  the  bond, 
had  notice  of  such  defense  when  he  acquired  the  bond. 

These  we  believe  to  be  the  points  decided  by  the  court ; and  the  general  im- 
portance of  the  decision  to  the  profession,  as  a legal  proposition,  will  be  apparent, 
when  it  is  stated  that,  with  perhaps  a single  exc(  ption,  it  is  the  only  case  in  the 
United  States,  in  which  the  question  of  the  negotiability  of  a bond  payable  to 
hearery  has  been  presented  for  decision  ; and  in  the  exception  case  which  occurred 
many  years  ago  in  Alabama,  the  decision  was  against  the  right  of  the  holder, 
claiming  merely  as  bearer,  and  was  adverse  to  the  decision  of  our  own  court  The 
decision  in  Alabama,  however,  was  that  of  a divided  court,  and  deliberately  over- 
ruled as  an  authority. 
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RaUroad^  Oanal^  and  Steamboat  Staiktioi^ 
R1ILR0A3  STOCKS  IV  BOSTOV  MARKBT. 


FElPAtXD  BT  JOSEPH  O.  MAETTE,  EBQ^  OOlfinSSTOE  BTOCS  BEOEEE. 


Highest  A lowest  Shape  eld  Dividends 

Jan.1  Jan.!.  Divide 

BaOroadf. 

Par. 

18u6u 

in  18.16. 

payable. 

18.17.  183a 

Boston  and  Lowell.  |600 

|78 

$52 

85 

Jan.  and  Jolr 

$63 

>52  8 

2 

JOoston  and  Maine. 

100 

84 

744 

2.956 

6| 

84 

76f  8 

8 

BoetAN.  Y.Cent’L 

100 

10 

24 

1,361 

None. 

8 

64  . 

Boston  A Provid.. . 

100 

70 

60 

1,214 

Jan.  and  Jnij 

64 

66  0 

Bost  A Wivreetiter, 

100 

90 

81 

2,162 

85 

88  84  8 

Cheshire,  (pref.). . . 

100 

18 

18 

245 

M 

18 

14  . 

Concord 

60 

48i 

86 

988 

May  and  Nov. 

424 

884  8 

8 

Con.  A Monti  (pref) 

100 

80 

12 

217 

H 

80 

12  . 

OoDo.  River,  (old).. 

100 

60 

46 

112 

Feb.  and  Aog. 

62 

46  2 

8 

Bastero 

100 

48i 

88( 

2,119 

Jan.  and  July 

46 

40  . 

, 

Brio,  (K.  Y.).* 

100 

64 

60 

76 

60 

62  . 

Pitebburg 

100 

76 

67 

2,675 

« 

744 

70  . 

Grand  Junction.... 

100 

28 

6 

66 

None. 

25 

9 . 

Illinois  Central*... 

)00 

119 

95 

80 

None. 

97 

122  . 

Manchester  A Law. 

100 

70 

55 

226 

Jan.  and  July 

61 

67  4 

4 

Michigan  Central.  • 

100 

99 

2,218 

M 

91 

93  6 

6 

Nashua d Lowell. , 

100 

86 

70 

66 

May  and  Nov. 

82 

78  4 

SI 

N.  B.  A Taunton, .. 

100 

98 

91 

Jan.  and  July 

96 

92  8 

8 

N.  York  Central*., 

100 

94 

81 

28 

Feb.  and  Aug. 

91 

9Si  4 

4 

Northern,  N.  H.. . . 

100 

45 

384 

2.095 

June  nod  Dec. 

894 

891  2t  2 

Ogdeneburg 

60 

2} 

i 17,987 

None. 

f . 

, 

Old  Colony  A F.  R. 

100 

89 

82 

1,760 

Jan.  and  July 

86 

814  s 

8 

Portland  A Saco.. . 

100 

96 

88 

806 

Jane  and  Deo. 

90 

84  8 

8 

Prov.  A Worcester. 

100 

80 

70 

100 

Jan.  and  Jnly 

70 

76  0 

8 

Readioiff ^ , 

60 

46 

86 

• • • 

a 

64 

46 

43i  4i  4 

Smith  Shore. 

60 

7 

44 

94 

Apr.  and  Oct 

7 

61  . 

Vermont  Central... 

60 

o 

i 

6,504 

. None. 

1 

1 . 

Vermont  A Canada. 

100 

62 

46 

878 

June  and  Dec. 

484 

60  . 

, 

Vermont  A Masa.. 

100 

HI 

64 

4,279 

None. 

10 

94  . 

Western 

100 

94 

87i 

1,691 

Jan.  and  July 

83 

89  81  8} 

Wilmington 

60 

284 

19 

5,624 

Apr.  and  Oct 

24 

254  . 

2 

Worcester  <b  Nash. 

loo 

46 

41 

158 

Jan.  and  July 

45 

48  $2  $2 

THE  GREAT  IB05  STEAMER. 

The  following  are  somo  of  the  main  particulan  of  the  enormous  iron  steam- 
ship now  in  course  of  construction  on  the  Thames : — Her  whole  length  is  084 
feet ; breadth  of  beam,  86  feet ; diameter  of  paddle-wheels,  121  feet ; depth  of 
hold,  70  feet;  depth  of  paddle-wheel,  58  feet;  diameter  of  screw, 41  feet.  There 
will  be  five  funnels  and  seven  masts,  two  of  the  latter  being  square  rigged.  The 
nominal  horse-power  will  be  2,600,  but  it  will  work  up  from  6,000  to  10,000. 
Her  measurement  will  be  23,640  tons.  It  is  expected  that  her  crew  will  number 
from  750  to  800  men,  including  twelve  chief  officers.  She  will  have  accommoda- 
tions for  20,000  persons,  including  4,000  first-class  passengers ; or,  if  used  as  a 
transport,  she  can  carry  15,000  troops  and  5,000  horses.  She  is  expected  to  run 
at  the  rate  of  sixteen  miles  an  hour.  Surely  this  is  one  of  the  wonders  of  me- 
chanic power  in  the  nineteenth  century. 


* Erie,  Illinoh  Central,  Now  York  Central,  and  Beading,  are  from  New  York  qaotatloat, 
seldom  quoted  in  this  market. 

t Northern  diridend  $2,  deolared  June,  1834,  but  not  paid  until  June,  185a 
t Beading  4 per  cent  extra  In  stook,  July,  1836. 
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JOURNAL  OF  MINING  AND  MANUFACTURES. 


MANUFACTURES  IN  TBE  UNITED  SATES. 

In  another  department  of  the  present  number  of  the  Merchants*  Magazine^  the 
reader  will  find  a brief  sketch  of  oar  agricultnral  greatness  and  growth,  derived 
from  a late  number  of  the  Home  Missionary.  But  a great  country  cannot  be 
densely  peopled  with  an  exclusively  farming  popalation ; and  a nation  that  is  des. 
lined  to  be  a power  in  the  earth/’  must  do  something  besides  plant  and  reap. 
Manufactures  are  necessary  to  the  full  development  of  even  the  resources  of  agri- 
eulture ; and  the  fields  will  not  yield  their  most  abundant  harvests,  except  at  the 
solicitation  of  those  who  do  not  labor  on  them.  Man  does  not  live  by  bread 
alone ; but  wool,  and  cotton,  and  iron,  and  glass,  and  stone,  and  gold,  and  silver, 
all  minister  to  his  manifold  growth. 

What,  then,  are  our  prospects  as  a manufacturing  people?  They  are  unsur- 
passed. The  exigencies  of  a new  country  have  hitherto  prevented,  indeed,  that 
concentration  upon  the  arts  which  coming  years  will  unquestionably  witness,  and 
yet  great  progress  has  already  been  made.  In  most  of  the  useful  arts  we  hold  a 
high  position,  and  our  inventions  bear  away  the  palm  from  the  most  skilful  nations 
in  Europe. 

The  value  of  our  manufactures  is  not  small.  In  1850  the  capital  invested  in 
this  department  of  production  was  over  $527,000,000 ; the  raw  material  and  fuel 
amounted  to  more  than  $554,000,000 ; nearly  $230,000,000  were  paid  as  wages ; 
and  the  total  product  was  estimated  at  $1,013,336,463,  giving  a profit  on  the  en- 
tire  investment  of  43  per  cent.  Of  this  total  the  free  States  furnish^  $845,430/428, 
and  the  slave  $167,909,035. 

In  all  departments  of  manufacture,  in  textile  fabrics,  in  machinery,  in  cutlery, 
in  glass,  in  cabinet  and  carriage  work,  in  books,  maps,  charts,  scientific  and  opti- 
cal instruments,  the  progress  already  made  has  placed  this  nation  in  the  very  front 
rank,  and  in  an  attitude  that  is  a presage  of  honorable  triumphs.  In  Brussels 
and  Wilton  carpets  our  manufacturers  challenge  the  world ; and  England  has  but 
recently  supplied  herself,  at  a considerable  expense,  with  the  patent  right  to  an 
American  loom. 

The  genius  of  the  American  people  takes  special  delight  in  whatsoever  taxes 
their  invention ; and  so  sure  as  their  social  and  political  fabric  shall  stand,  so 
rarely  will  they  avail  themselves  of  the  vast  resources  of  material  furnished  by 
their  fields  and  mines,  to  build  up  a ^stem  of  manulacturea  of  continental 
magnificence.  

THE  GROWTH  OF  MACHINERY. 

Ralph  Waldo  Embbson  has,  in  his  English  Traits,**  published  in  1856  by 
Sampson,  Phillips  A Co.,  of  Boston,  a curious  and  striking  chapter  on  the  growth 
of  machinery  in  England.  The  facta  have  before  been  given  in  other  forms  in  the 
pages  of  the  Merchants*  Magazine,  but  never  in  a more  readable  or  suggestive 
dress: — 

It  is  a curious  chapter  in  modem  history,  the  growth  of  the  machine  shop. 
Six  hundred  years  ago,  Roger  Bacon  explain^  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes, 
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the  consequent  necessity  of  the  reform  of  the  calendar,  measured  the  length  of  the 
year,  invented  gunpowder,  and  announced,  (as  if  looking  from  his  lofty  cell  over 
five  centuries  into  ours,)  “ that  machines  can  be  constructed  to  drive  ships  more 
rapidly  than  a whole  galley  of  rowers  could  do,  nor  would  they  need  anything 
but  a pilot  to  steer  them.  Carriages  also  might  be  construct^  to  move  at  an 
incredible  speed,  without  the  aid  of  any  anim^.  Finally,  it  would  not  im- 
possible to  make  machines,  which,  by  means  of  a suit  of  wings,  should  fly  in  the 
air  in  the  manner  of  birds.”  But  the  secret  slept  with  Bacon.  The  six  hundred 
years  have  not  yet  fulfilled  his  words.  Two  centuries  ago  the  sawing  of  timber 
was  done  by  hand  ; the  carriage-wheels  ran  on  wooden  axels ; the  land  was  tilled 
by  wooden  plows ; and  it  was  to  little  purpose  that  th^  had  pit-coal,  or  that 
looms  were  improved,  unless  Watt  and  Stephenson  had  taught  them  to  work  force- 

Rand  power-looms  by  steam.  The  great  strides  were  all  taken  within  the 
po  hundred  years.  The  “ Life  of  Sir  Robert  Feel,”  who  died  the  other 
day,  the  model  Englishman,  very  properly  has  for  a frontispiece  a drawing  of  the 
spinning-jenny,  which  wove  the  web  of  bis  fortunes.  Hargreaves  invented  the 
spinning-jenny,  and  died  in  a w'orkhouse.  Arkwright  improved  the  invention, 
and  the  machine  dispensed  with  the  work  of  ninety-nine  men — that  is,  one  spinner 
could  do  as  much  work  as  a hundred  had  done  before. 

The  loom  was  improved  further.  But  the  men  would  sometimes  strike  for 
wages,  and  combine  against  the  masters,  and  about  1829-’30,  much  fear  was  felt 
lest  the  trade  would  be  drawn  away  by  these  interruptions,  and  the  emigration 
of  the  spinners  to  Belgium  and  the  United  States.  Iron  and  steel  are  very  obe- 
dient, whether  it  were  not  possible  to  make  a spinner  that  would  not  rebel,  nor 
mutter,  nor  scowl,  nor  strike  for  wages,  nor  emigrate.  At  the  solicitation  of  the 
masters,  after  a mob  and  riot  at  Staleybridge,  Mr.  Roberts,  of  Manchester,  undei^ 
took  to  create  this  peaceable  fellow,  instead  of  the  quarrdsome  fellow  Glod  bad 
made.  After  a few  trials  he  succeeded,  and  in  a creation,  the  delight  of  mill- 
owners,  and  destined,  they  said,  **  to  restore  order  among  the  industrious  classes,” 
a machine  requiring  only  a child’s  hand  to  piece  the  broken  yams.  As  Arkwright 
had  destroyed  domestic  spinning,  so  Roberts  destroyed  the  factory  spinner.  The 
power  of  machinery  in  Great  Britain  in  mills  has  been  computed  to  be  equal  to 
600,01)0,000  men  ; one  man  being  able,  by  the  aid  of  steam,  to  do  the  work  which 
required  two  hundred  and  fifty  men  to  accomplish  fifty  years  ago.  The  produc- 
tion has  been  commensurate.  England  already  had  this  laborious  race,  rich  soil, 
water,  wood,  coal,  iron,  and  a favorable  climate.  Eight  hundred  years  ago,  com- 
merce had  made  it  rich,  and  it  was  recorded,  **  England  is  the  richest  of  all  the 
northern  nations.”  The  Norman  historians  recite  that  **  in  1067,  William  carried 
with  him  into  Normandy,  from  England,  more  gold  and  silver  than  had  ever  before 
been  seen  in  Gaul.”  But  when  to  this  labor  and  trade,  and  these  native  resources, 
was  added  this  goblin  of  steam,  with  his  myriad  arms,  never  tired,  working  night 
and  day,  everlastingly,  the  amassing  of  property  has  run  out  of  all  figures.  It 
makes  the  motor  of  the  last  ninety  years.  The  steam-pipe  has  added  to  her  pop- 
ulation and  wealth  the  eouivalent  of  four  or  five  Englands.  Forty  thousand  snipe 
are  entered  in  Lloyd’s  lists.  The  yield  of  wheat  has  gone  on  fW)m  2,000,000 
quarters,  at  the  time  of  the  Stuarts,  to  13.000,000  in  1854.  A thousand  millioDB 
of  pounds  sterling  are  said  to  compose  the  floating  money  of  commerce.  In  1848, 
Lord  J obn  Russel  stated  that  “ tne  people  of  this  country  have  laid  out  three 
hundred  millions  of  pounds  capital  in  railways,  in  the  last  four  years.” 

Mr.  Emerson  has  made  a mistake  respecting  the  inventions  of  Hargreaves  and 
Arkwright — the  former  is  the  inventor  of  the  mule-frame,  the  latter  that  of  the 
throstle-frame— two  difierent  machines.  Both  spin  cotton,  to  be  sure,  but  they 
are  entirely  distinct,  and  both  are  used  in  different  factories.  Roberts,  of  Man- 
chester, is  not  the  inventor  of  the  self-acting  mule-frame,  but  Messrs.  Eaton,  of 
that  city ; but  their  first  machines  were  very  complex,  and  were  not  very  sno- 
cessful.  Roberts,  in  1830  improved  upon  them,  making  them  more  simple,  and 
really  successful,  for  which  he  deserves  great  credit  The  self-acting  mule,  how- 
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erer,  has  Dot  destroyed  the  labor  of  the  haod-spinner.  There  are  more  haad- 
moles  still  in  operation  than  the  self-acting  kind— all  fine  numbers  of  cotton  are 
still  span  on  the  hand-mole. 

MAIICJFACTURE  OF  WHISKY  Iff  OHIO. 

An  article  is  going  the  rounds  of  the  press,  copied  from  the  Cindnnaii  Chzelle, 
concerning  certain  statistics  respecting  the  manafactore  of  whisky  in  the  yicinity 
of  Cincinnati,  which  will  surprise  many  readers.  Cincinnati,  it  is  claimed,  is  the 
greatest  whisky  market  in  the  world,  and  the  Valley  of  the  Ohio  the  greatest 
whisky-producing  region  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  The  writer  of  the  article 
says  that  in  no  branch  of  business  haye  inventive  genius  and  modern  improve- 
ments been  so  largely  drawn  upon  as  in  the  distillation  of  liquors.  Steam  is  made 
to  perform  almost  all  the  labor  necessary  for  the  production  of  whisky.  Select- 
ing one  distillery  among  many  for  description,  the  writer  says : — 

A railroad  connects  the  distillery  with  the  Miami  Canal,  whence  the  supplies 
of  corn  are  obtained.  The  latter  is  transferred  from  canal-boats  into  lar^  boxes 
set  upon  cars,  and  thus  conveyed  to  a huge  bin  where  stocks  are  kept  This  bin 
is  ali^  connected  by  railroad  with  the  distillery,  and  the  corn,  upon  being  con- 
veyed from  the  former  to  the  latter,  is  thrown  into  the  hopper  of  a large  corn- 
sbeller,  which  separates  the  mins  from  the  cobs  with  great  rapidity.  The  corn 
bein^  shelled,  is  carried  by  elevators  to  the  second  story  of  the  building,  and  emp- 
tied into  the  hoppers  of  mills,  by  which  it  is  ground,  and  the  meal  deposited  in 
the  first  story.  The  cobs  are  taken  by  machinery  from  the  sheller,  and  thrown 
into  the  vicinity  of  the  boilers,  where  they  are  used  for  fuel. 

The  meal  as  it  is  ground  is  carried  by  elevators  into  the  upper  part  of  the  build- 
ing, and  thence  it  is  conveyed  to  the  back  part  of  the  establishment,  and  deposited 
in  large  tanks  on  the  first  floor.  Here  the  distillers  make  what  they  call  mash. 
The  “ cooking”  is  performed  entirely  by  steam.  From  these  tanks  the  mash  is 
drawn  off  into  other  tanks  of  equal  dimensions,  situated  on  either  side,  where  it 
goes  through  the  cooling  process,  and  receives  the  yeast  In  the  latter  tanks  the 
mash  remains  two  or  three  days,  until  it  becomes  thoroughly  worked  by  the  yeast. 
Here  it  frequently  spoils,  in  consequence  of  bad  yeast,  or  unfavorable  weather ; 
but  when  no  accident  of  this  kind  happens,  it  is  arawn  off  and  run  into  the  still. 
The  latter  is  about  thirty  feet  high,  and  five  or  six  feet  in  diameter.  The  mash  is 
boiled  in  the  lower  part  of  this  still,  and  the  steam  escapes  through  a pipe  con- 
necting the  upper  end  of  the  still  with  the  worm.  The  latter  is  set  in  a large 
cistern  filled  with  cold  water,  and  here  the  steam  is  condensed,  and  from  this  worm 
the  whisky  is  drawn  in  the  lower  story,  and  thence  it  is  run  into  a cisteru  in  the 
**  whisky-house,”  where  it  is  barrelled  and  made  ready  for  market 

What  remains  in  the  still,  after  extracting  the  whiskey,  is  called  “still-slop.” 
This  is  drawn  off  into  a tank,  which  stands  out  of  doors,  and  it  is  upon  this  that 
distillery  hogs  are  fed. 

The  average  time  required  to  convert  the  com  into  whisky  is  four  days.  In 
the  one  distillery  mentioned,  about  one  thousand  bushels  of  corn  are  daily  con- 
verted into  whisky,  producing  about  four  thousand  gallons  of  whisky,  giving, 
for  that  single  establishment,  an  annual  destruction  of  three  hundred  and  twelve 
thousand  bushels  of  com,  and  an  annual  production  of  one  million  two  hundred 
and  forty-eight  thousand  gallons  of  whisky.  There  are  other  distilleries  in  the 
neighborhood,  the  capacities  of  which  are  severally  two  or  three  times  greater. 
The  quantity  of  whisky  sold  during  the  year,  in  the  Cincinnati  markets  alone,  is 
estimated  at  nine  millions  of  gallons.  This  is  probably  not  more  than  one-half 
the  production  of  Ohio  and  Indiana  alone.  Presuming  that  the  production  is 
eighteen  million  gallons,  the  consumption  of  corn  must  be  four  and  a half  million 
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bushels,  to  produce  which,  requires  a millioo  and  a quarter  acres  good  land.  It 
is  probable  that  the  productioo  of  whidcy  in  the  Ohio  Valley  Is  fifty  oiillioiis 
of  gallons  per*annum,  iovolviDg  a consumption  of  twelve  and  a half  miMioD  bashels 
corn,  the  average  value  of  which  is  $5,000,000. 


THE  STOCK  OF  MANUFACTURIHfi  COMPAJflEfi  IH  BOSTOH  If  185e-*67. 


Under  the  appropriate  departments  in  this  Magazine  we  have  given  tabular 
statements  of  the  fluctuations  of  bank,  insurance,  railroad,  and  other  stocks  in 
the  Boston  market.  Below  we  annex  a similar  statement  of  the  manufacturing 
stocks  of  New  England,  etc.,  sold  in  the  Boston  market  in  1856-’57  : — 


ICennaetnring  Cos. 

Psr. 

1 

Capital. 

Bbar'ssnd  Diridenda 
in  IBM.  pajable. 

Jan.  1, 
1866. 

Jan.  2,  Dirtda. 
1867.  1664 

AuiCMkengM 

ll.UCO 

$3,ouu,o00 

61 

Feb.  dt  Aug. 

$290 

$020 

4 

0 

Appleton 

1,000 

60U.000 

11 

Jan.  A Dec. 

776 

876 

4 

4 

Atlantic 

1,000 

1,800.000 

11 

M 

760 

670 

4 

4 

Bates 

100 

8tK),OO0 

102 

Feb.  A Ang. 

90 

86 

4 

4 

Bay  State 

1,000 

1,800,000 

11 

May  A Nov. 

426 

876, 

0 

0 

Boott  AiilU 

1,000 

1,200,000 

17 

u 

760 

660 

8 

8 

Boston 

760 

460,000 

1 

Apr.  A Oct 

660 

610820120 

Boston  Oas*.. 

600 

800,000 

28 

Quarterly.* 

640 

662 

6 

6 

Chicopee 

1,000 

700,000 

Jan.  A Dec. 

260 

275 

0 

0 

Gocheco 

600 

1,300,000 

10 

Jan.  A July 

480 

4(i0f20|21 

Dwight 

1,000 

1,700, 000 

9 

44 

676 

600 

0 

3 

Great  Falls. . . . 

200 

1,600,000 

122 

Feb  A Ang. 

206 

196 

4 

4 

Hamiltouf  .... 

1,000 

1,200.000 

16 

Jan.  A Dec. 

865 

660 

4 

4 

**  woolen. 

100 

600,000 

20 

Jan.  A July. 

ll»0 

litS 

6 

8 

Hill  Mill 

100 

386,000 

68 

Feb.  A Aug. 

68 

7010a. 

4 

Jackson 

1,000 

600,000 

Jan.  A July. 

475 

600 

0 

0 

Laconia 

1,000 

1,007,000 

12 

Feb.  A Aug. 

700 

660 

2 

8 

Lancaster... 

460 

60U.UO0 

, 

Jan.  A July. 

280 

276 

8 

4 

Lawrence 

1,000 

1,600,000 

9 

Mar.  A Sep. 

860 

7»0 

4 

4 

Lawr.  machine.. 

60 

1,000,000 

462 

None. 

11 

8 

0 

0 

Lowell 

600 

2,0o0,U00 

49 

Jan.  A July. 

460 

480|«0$60 

**  Bleach... 

200 

300.000 

u 

220 

280 

6 

6 

**  machine. 

600 

600,000 

In  May. 

8U0 

250 

6aiL 

Lyman 

Aianchester . . .. 

loo 

1,470,000 

220 

Feb.  A Aug. 

76 

72 

4 

4 

1.000 

1,600,000 

12 

Jan.  A July. 

676 

726 

0 

0 

Mass.  Mills. . ... 

1,000 

l,8UO.t>O0 

11 

44 

800 

700 

8 

4 

Merrimack. .... 

1.000 

2,600,000 

16 

Jan.  A Dec. 

1,170 

1,100 

6 

6 

Middlesex  ..... 

1,000 

1,000,000 

6 

Jan.  A July. 

460 

465 

0 

0 

Nashua. 

600 

1,000,000 

700,000 

6 

800 

275 

8 

8 

Naumkeag. . . .. 

100 

4< 

100 

100 

4 

4 

N.  Eng.  Glass... 

600 

600.000 

Apr.  A Oct 

626 

476 

0 

4 

**  Worst.. 

60 

276.000 

18 

Jan.  A July. 

20 

20 

0 

0 

Otb 

1,000 

6UU,U00 

2 

May  A Nov. 

1,140 

1,0<I0 

4 

4 

Pacific 

1.000 

2,000,000 

1 

None. 

400 

876 

0 

0 

Palmer 

1,000 

160,000 

Feb.  A Aug. 

800 

4iK) 

0 

0 

Pepperell^ .... 

600 

1,000.000 

6 

M 

6H5 

676 

4 

4 

Salisbury 

1,000 

700,000 

10 

U 

600 

190 

0 

0 

Salmon  Falls.. 

600 

1,000,000 

, 

Jan.  A July. 

800 

810 

8 

8 

Ban.  Glass 

lOO 

600,000 

18 

M 

96 

67 

4 

0 

Stark  Mills. . . . 

1,000 

1,260,000 

H 

« 

750 

786 

4 

4 

Suffolk 

1,000 

600,000 

4 

Feb.  A Ang. 

776 

790 

4 

4 

Thorndike 

1,000 

460,000 

0 

M 

540 

610 

8 

8 

Tremont 

1,000 

600,000 

0 

u 

760 

700 

8 

8 

York 

1,000 

1,200,000 

19 

May  A Nov. 

600 

660 

0 

0 

« BoetoD  Om  2i  p«r  o«iit  Mju-di,  JanoAiy,  6«ptetnber  andDeosmW. 
t Uainllt(»D  Woolen,  8 per  cent  extra  April  end  October. 

X Pepperell  $100  per  aliere  peid  In  Aaguet,  ISoa 
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comi  MAffuriCTun  iff  thb  wbst. 

A correspondeDt  of  the  Louisville  Commercial  Review  strongly  advocates  the 
establishment  of  cotton  manufactures  in  the  Southwest.  The  editors  of  the 
Review  indorse  the  writer  as  one  of  the  most  cultivated  men  in  that  part  of  the 
Union.  The  reasons  of  the  correspondent  of  the  Review  are  certainly  plausible. 
He  says : — 

A few  days  since  an  extensive  cotton  planter  of  Louisiana  ^ve  me  an  estimate 
of  the  surplus  cash  capital  in  his  parish,  which  could  be  easily  directed  into  any 
channel,  and  a large  part  of  which  was  lyin^  idle.  The  amount  exceeded 
9500,000 1 He,  however,  had  made  a very  satisfactory  arran^ment  by  which, 
in  purchase  of  time-bills  at  New.Orleans  on  the  East,  and  selling  exchange  at 
Louisville,  he  expected  to  receive  about  9 or  10  per  cent  per  annum. 

There,  in  a single  parish,  are  the  ready  means  to  put  in  operation  enough  mar 
chinery  to  work  up  every  year  12,000  bales  of  cotton.  The  same  gentleman  was 
complaining  that  the  English  and  Yankee  spinners  of  his  staple,  who  made  their 
bread  and  grew  rich  on  the  products  of  slave  labor,  were  doing  all  in  their  power 
to  thjurc  the  cotton  planter,  and  were  constantly  crying  out  against  the  enormoot 
sin  of  slave  ownership. 

Strange,  and  passing  strange  it  is,  that  these  cotton  planters  do  not  see,  and 
feel,  and  understand  that  their  political  independence  and  safety  depends  on  their 
bringing  the  spindles  and  looms  nearer  the  cotton  fields.  They  have  now,  be- 
yond all  question,  enough  idle  capital  to  put  up  and  operate  sufficient  machinery 
for  the  manufacture  of  a very  large  portion  of  their  crop.  Suppose  they  were  to 
appropriate  $25,000,000  a year — less  than  one-fourth  of  the  proceeds  of  a single 
crop — to  the  estabiishmdnt  of  cotton-mills  on  the  Lower  Ohio  coal  fields,  or  on 
the  waterfalls  of  the  Tennessee,  in  how  few  years  would  they  monopolize  the 
goods  as  well  as  the  material ! Great  Britain  has,  since  1788,  expended  miliioM 
npon  millions  of  pounds  sterling  to  ictroduce  and  extend  the  culture  of  cotton  in 
districts  under  its  control.  Is  not  the  control  of  the  manufacture  as  im^rtant 
to  the  producer  os  the  control  of  the  material  is  to  the  manufacturer  ? Here  is 
a coast  of  200  miles  on  either  side  of  the  Ohio  River  below  Louisville,  and  almost 
within  sight  of  the  cotton  fields,  where  ooal  for  heat  and  power  can  be  had  at 
prices  far  below  the  English  cost ; where  subsistence  is  abundant  aud  the  means 
of  transit  easy ; to  which  labor  of  any  character  can  be  attracted  without  extra 
eost  or  difficulty. 

Tuere  is,  besides,  the  immense  water  power  of  the  muscle  shoals  of  the  Ten- 
nessee,  equal  to  that  on  the  Connecticut  and  Merrimac  combined,  not  less  thaa 
that  used  in  Lancashire,  England,  and  to  which  cotton  in  the  boll  can  be  carted. 
These  positions  are  in  the  very  center  of  a vast  and  increasing  market  for  coarse 
yarns,  cordage,  and  goods.  Experience  has  shown  that  the  manufacture  can  be 
carried  on  there  as  advantageously  as  anywhere,  and  a large  saving  can  be  made 
in  the  avoidance  of  carriage  and  middle  men.  No  one  doubts  but  that  the  mao- 
uiacture  would  pay  large  profits,  if  carried  on  largely ; that  capital  and  skilled 
labor  would  come  from  abroad,  and  in  quantities  to  supply  every  ^qmaud.  /All 
that  is  needed  is  a fair  beginning — not  only  a single  mill,  but  a series  of  inills 
working  in  combination,  and  enough  to  attract  all  the  helps  apd  auxiliaries  re- 
quired. . 

THB  MiffUFACTUEB  OF  OOAL  OILS. 

The  Breckenridge  Ooal  Company  hive  offered^  to 'supply  the  Lighthouse  Board 
with  95,000  gaHoos  of  oil  as  a supply  for  the  codling  year.  They  offer  to  well  it 
for  a lower  price  than  the  best  sperm,  and  that  it  shall  have  as  exoelleot  proper^ 
ties.  The  Board,  ne^er  having  used  such  oil  for.  illumination,  very  prudently 
ordered  a test  of  its  quafities  before  making  the  oontmet.  If  'the 'result  proves 
fll.  contract  wHI,  no  doubt,  be  nmde.  *rhe  of  all  Wnda  of  <J  ^ 
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does  not  seem  to  be  snflBcieot  for  the  increased  demand,  as  the  price  has  been 
steadily  advanciog  daring  the  past  ten  years. 

The  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce^  in  an  article  upon  this  subject,  has  the 
following  notice  of  the  works  at  Cloverport,  in  Kentucky.  These  works  are 
under  the  most  e:(ce]lcDt  management,  and  are  destined  to  constitute  a Tcry  im- 
portant item  in  the  sum  of  Western  prosperity : — 

At  CloYcrport,  Kentucky,  on  the  Ohio  River,  are  extensive  new  works,  run- 
ning 12  retorts  night  and  day,  consuming  from  8 to  10  tons  of  coal  every  24 
hours,  and  producing  750  gallons  of  crude  oil.  Re-distilled,  this  quantity  yields 
600  ^lons  of  refined  oils,  viz. : — 125  gallons  of  benzole,  75  of  naptha,  225  of 
lubricating  oil,  and  175  of  oil  for  illuminating  purposes. 

]^nzole  readily  sells  at  $1  50  per  gallon  ; lubricating,  at  $1  25  ; naptha  and 
burning,  at  80  cents.  Preparations  are  making  at  Cloverport  for  the  manulao- 
ture  of  a beautiful  semi-transient  candle  from  the  substance  called  “ paraffine,’’ 
resembling  ^rmaccti,  and  which  is  formed  in  pearly  crystals  in  the  dark  oils  of 
the  last  distillations  after  they  have  cooled.  The  paraffine,  as  remarked  by  Prof. 
Silliman,  J r.,  does  not  exist  ready  formed  in  the  original  crude  product^  but  is  a 
result  of  the  high  temperature  employed  in  the  process  of  distillation,  by  which 
elements  are  newly  arranged.  It  derives  its  name  from  the  unalterable  nature 
of  the  substance,  under  the  most  powerful  chemical  agents. 

The  rcsidum  from  the  last  distillation  makes  the  first  quality  of  arahaltum, 
used  for  smearing  vaults,  &c.,  now  imported  and  sold  at  330  per  ton.  The  com- 
pany above  mentioned  will  add  18  more  retorts  on  the  1st  of  November  next,  in- 
creasing the  capacity  of  the  works  about  two-thirds. 


COTTOff-SBED  OIL. 

The  Baltimore  American  states  facts  in  regard  to  the  extracting  of  oil  from 
cotton-seed,  apparently  founded  on  actual  experiment,  which  seem  to  warrant  the 
conclusion  that  the  quantity  of  oil  obtainable  from  a given  quantity  of  seed  is  too 
small  to  make  it  an  object  to  withdraw  the  latter  from  its  ordinary  use  as  mazh 
are,  especially  if  the  expense  of  transporting  the  raw"  material  to  a distance  is  to 
be  added  to  the  cost  of  manufacture.  The  same  judgment  is  pronounced  upon 
the  adaptation  of  this  material  to  the  profitable  production  of  gas,  which  was 
suggested  in  Silliman's  Joumai  some  years  ago.  The  American  disposes  of 
project  as  follows : — 

The  theory  was  as  beautiful  as  the  light,  but  defective  from  the  fact  that  cot- 
ton-sc«d  was  too  bulky  to  bear  transportation  to  points  where  gas  was  needed ; 
the  expenses  on  it  prevented  it  from  entering  into  competition  with  coal  and 
rosin.  The  same  difficulty,  we  imagine,  will  be  found  in  converting  the  seed  into 
oil  at  distant  points.  It  will  be  found  to  famish  no  ecjuivalent,  alter  the  trans- 
portation is  paid,  for  the  loss  of  its  efficiency  as  a fertilizer — the  only  really  pro- 
fitable use  ever  yet  made  of  cotton-seed. 

If  small  establishments  for  the  manufacture  of  cotton-seed  oil  were  so  located 
in  the  South  as  to  be  convenient  to  'the  seed,  and  also  readily  accessible  to  mar- 
ket, capital  prudently  invested  and  carefully  managed  might  obtain  some  reason- 
able reward. 


BUCK  BABD  IROff  ORE. 


A correspondent  of  the  Philadelphia  Ledger,  describes  recent  discoveries  of  the 
above  fiunous  ore  at  McKean  Oounty,  Pennsylvania : — 

Black  Band  iron  ore  is  found  in  Scotland,  and  has  obtained  celebrity  for  the 
peculiar  quality  of  the  metal  it  produces.  It  makes  iron  which  is  mne^  more 
fluid  when  molten  than  any  other,  and  therefore  it  makes  castings  much  finer,  sod 
with  less  weight  of  metal. 
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The  closest  search  has  been  made  for  it  in  America,  bat  ap  to  the  month  of 
October,  1856,  it  had  not  been  found  of  such  an  extent  and  quality  as  to  be 
worthy  of  remark. 

But  in  October,  1856,  Professors  Owen,  of  Indiana,  and  Newham,  of  Ladu- 
wanna,  while  examining  the  new  bituminoos  coal  in  McKean  County,  Pennsyl- 
Tania,  discovered  the  r^ular  seam  of  this  most  valuable  mineral,  forming  toe 
roof  of  a five-foot  vein  of  cannel-coal,  and  giving  undoubted  evidence  that  it  cov- 
ers a great  portion  of  that  coal  field.  They  suspected  that  some  of  the  slates  of 
the  coal  veins  might  be  saturated  with  iron,  because  in  no  part  of  our  State  is 
limestone  of  other  varieties  so  plentiful  as  in  McKean  County.  The  vein  is  five 
feet  thick,  and  one  bench  of  it  (18  inches  in  thickness)  yields,  by  analysis,  431  per 
cent  of  iron. 


MERCANTILE  MISCELLANIES. 


CRIBIT  8T8TBDf~80MB  OF  ITS  EFfLS. 

Let  the  giving  of  credit  and  the  contracting  of  debt  be  considered  either  as  a 
positive  good  or  merely  as  the  least  of  two  evils,  there  can  be  little  hesitancy  in 
admitting  that  they  often  work  beneficially  for  both  creditor  and  debtor.  But  it 
is  also  certain  that  there  are  instances,  now  and  then  occurring,  in  which  debts 
have  obviously  been  too  readily  and  recklessly  contracted,  and  credit  given  with 
too  much  facility — instances  which  have  led  to  the  perpetration  of  the  meanest 
frauds,  and  the  foulest  murders,  as  in  the  case  of  Prof.  Webster.  If  more  caution 
was  exercised  in  this  matter  on  both  sides,  and  the  evils  ever  liable  to  happen  were 
more  frequently  and  attentively  considered,  the  condition  of  every  neighborhood 
could  be,  to  some  extent,  ameliorated,  and  the  minds  of  thousands  saved  from  the 
most  corroding  of  cares  and  the  most  irritating  of  annoyances. 

Foremost  among  these  may  be  ranked  the  unneighborly,  bitter,  and  resentfnl 
feelings  which  not  nnfrequently  spring  up  between  debtor  and  creditor.  The 
debtor,  finding  difficulty  in  meeting  the  demand  against  him,  commences  his  down- 
ward career  by  dreading  and  shunning  the  sight  of  one  he  owes.  This  seldom 
fails  to  result  in  hatred,  os  soon,  at  least,  as  measures  arc  resorted  to  to  hasten  or 
compel  a settlement.  Too  frequently,  as  all  may  have  seen,  after  avoiding  his 
creditor,  and  experiencing  much  vexation  and  perplexity,  the  debtor  gives  free 
scope  to  his  revengeful  feelings ; forgets  the  justice  of  the  debt  in  the  unpleasant- 
ness of  his  situation,  and  schemes  and  labors  much  more  how  to  evade  than  how 
to  cancel  the  just  claim  against  him.  Too  often  his  ill-feelings  lead  him  not  only 
to  study  evasion,  but  even  injury  and  revenge,  rather  than  payment 

On  the  other  hand,  the*creditor  being  disappointed  in  his  expectations,  put  to 
a great  amount  of  trouble,  and  in  danger  of  losing  what  is  his  due,  becomes 
equally  irritated.  The  worst  part  of  his  nature  is  drawn  out  He  loses  patience 
and  self-control,  and  pursues  his  claims,  not  with  calmness  and  justice,  but  under 
the  excitement  of  passion.  He  indulge^  in  the  most  rigorous  and  uncompromis- 
ing measures  the  law  will  allow — friends  and  good  neighbors  arc  changed  to  ene- 
mies ; and  those,  whose  peace  and  happiness  were  much  dependent  on  their  actual 
good  will  and  good  offices,  are  provoked  to  harm  rather  than  help  each  other  to 
the  utmost  of  their  power. 

Even  when  sneh  difficulties  are  not  carried  to  these  extremities,  there  are  minor 
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evils  scarcefj  less  unparUnt  to  the  peace  and  comfort  of  bodi  parties  cooccrned. 
T)iey  become  sobject  to  fears  and  anxieties  which  tend  to  desire^  mach  of  the 
comfort  and  happinese  of  life,  and  which,  while  thej  sonetnnea  stir  op  dm  to 
make  nocommoo  efforts,  are  qaite  as  likely  to  disconrage  or  overwheliB  them  with 
despair.  The  dread  of  anwelcome  and  urgent  calls  for  payment,  of  losses  and 
sacrifices  both  of  property  and  reputation,  are  far  from  being  favorable  cither  to 
composure  or  concentration  of  mind.  A dark  dond  rests  upon  and  oppresna  the 
fecnlties  and  energies,  and  care  consumes  many  of  the  finer  feelings  of  the  heart 
If  such  considerations,  together  with  the  fact  that  the  payment  of  debts  almost 
always  proves  more  difficult  than  was  anticipated  at  tbe  time  of  contracting  them, 
were  duly  weighed,  debts  wonld  be  contracted  less  frequently  and  less  fooliriily 
than  they  too  often  are.  Temptations  to  incur  them,  especially  those  for  luxury 
and  show,  wonld  have  less  power.  Custom  or  fashioo  would  less  froqueutly  pre> 
vail  in  making  men  extend  their  expenditures  beyond  their  means.  There  would 
be  fewer  in  tbe  future  wbo  would  close  their  worldly  career,  as  multitudes  have 
in  the  past,  in  pant,  disgrace,  and  d^radation. 


fiELF4SUPP0RT,  TBS  ROAD  TO  FAAB  ADD  FORTURB. 

Arcb^  of  brick  or  stone  are  always  bnilt  upon  a form  or  arch  of  wood,  which 
is  supported  by  shor^  or  posts.  On  this  form,  or  “ turned,”  as  it  is  called  in  ma- 
sonry, and  when  the  keystone  or  central  course  of  brick  is  laid,  so  as  to  bring  tbe 
two  sides  of  the  arch,  the  form  or  pattern,  in  such  cases,  may  be  taken  out,  and 
the  arch  will  be  sell-sapporting.  It  is  usual,  however,  to  build  above  the  arch  to 
a considerable  distance  before  the  support  of  the  wooden  arch  is  taken  from  un- 
der it. 

On  one  occasion,  however,  a builder  had  got  too  much  weight  on  tbe  center 
arch,  and  that  center  being  supported  by  tbe  wooden  arch,  and  the  masonry  having 
shrunk  so  that  the  feet  of  the  arch  did  not  rest  very  firmly  on  their  fonudation, 
they  began  to  spread  out  On  seeing  this,  tbe  workmen  became  alarmed  and 
started  to  run,  expecting  a crash  ; but  the  master-builder,  wiser  thao  the  rest  in 
respect  to  the  principles  of  the  arch,  seized  a sledge  hammer  and  knocked  out  the 
wooden  support,  which  had  sustained  the  arch,  and  which  was  now  destroying  it, 
and  this  allowed  the  whole  pressure  to  come  down  equally  on  every  part  of  the 
arch,  when  it  instantly  became  fixed  and  self-supporting,  and  the  more  burden  was 
put  upon  it  the  stronger  it  became. 

Does  any  young  man  detect  in  this  a moral,  applicable  to  his  own  character, 
and  tbe  training  to  which  be  has  been  subjected  ? Has  be  been  reared  in  luxury 
and  case,  and  sheltered  and  protected  by  his  parents  and  friends  ? Does  he  lean 
on  bis  friends,  and  feel  inclined  to  avoid  responsibility,  and  live  under  the  guid- 
ance of  others,  and  be  secured  from  danger  in  his  course  ? If  so,  let  him  knock 
out  the  supports,  and  let  the  arch  settle  down  upon  its  own  bearings,  and  thus 
become  self-supporting. 

Nearly  every  man  of  note,  who  stands  self-poised,  independent,  and  influential 
in  community,  was  early  thrown  upon  his  own  resources.  The  youthful  Cass,  with 
his  entire  property  tied  in  a cotton  handkerchief,  and  hung  over  his  shoulder  on  a 
rough  stick,  crossed  the  Alleghanies,  and  buried  himself  in  the  Western  wilder- 
ness. Daniel  Webster  worked  his  way  to  fame  and  the  courts  of  kings  **  with 
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bat  two  red  centB,”  as  he  said  io  a letter  to  his  brother,  aod  being  among  strang- 
ers and  qnknown.  Henry  Clay  was  the  poor  “ mill  boy  of  the  slashes,^'  and  be- 
came the  peer  of  the  ablest  statesmen  and  greatest  orator  of  his  age.  J acksou 
was  a poor  orphan  boy,  and  by  dint  of  unconquerable  energy  and  self-reliance 
made  himself  master  of  a significant  position,  and  swayed  for  years  the  destiny 
of  his  age  and  nation.  Napoleon  was  a poor  soldier,  and  carved  out  for  himself 
a name,  and  taught  the  whole  of  Europe  to  fear  him.  Roger  Sherman  was  a 
shoemaker,  but  feeling  the  spirit  of  greatness  struggling  for  distinction,  he  took 
the  hint  and  boldly  signed  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

But  why  enumerate?  Everywhere  in  the  different  walks  of  life  we  find  those 
most  effective  and  influential  who  were  early  thrown  upon  their  own  powers,  aod 
thus  were  called  into  the  rough  experience  of  life,  and  became  trained  to  bear 
storms  and  hardships,  and  to  accomplish  great  deeds. 

The  sons  of  the  wealthy  are  sometimes  called  in  early  life  to  brave  dangers,  to 
engage  in  large  business,  and  manly  enterprises,  like  Washington,  and  thus  de- 
velop high  and  noble  aspirations  and  energies ; but  in  the  main,  the  sons  of  the 
rich  are  too  apt  to  become  like  hot-house  plants,  by  over-much  care  and  brooding^ 
and  thus  they  are  smothered,  weakened,  and  spoiled. 

The  old  eagle  drives  her  young  out  of  the  nest  to  try  their  wings,  and  thus 
qualify  them  to  cleave  the  air,  and  rise  above  the  storm. 

Let  the  support  be  knocked  out,  so  that  every  one  shall  be  brought  to  test  his 
own  powers,  and  then  will  manly  vigor,  self-reliance,  planning  talent,  and  execu- 
tive energy  be  developed,  for  the  success  of  individuals  and  the  good  of  society. 


« MERCANTILE  MORALITY.” 

The  Belfast  (Ireland)  MereaTttUe  Journal  and  Slatislicdl^Register,  one  of  the 
best  conducted  commercial  papers  in  the  United  Kingdom,  as  we  have  more  than 
once  before  taken  occasion  to  say,  thus  alludes  to  a lecture  on  Mercantile  Moral- 
ity, delivered  in  Belfast  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Cooke,  of  that  city : — 

**  This  question  was  handled  with  his  usual  commanding  ability,  but  we  confess 
we  would  have  been  better  satisfied  had  it  been  taken  up  in  a more  comprehen- 
sive manner.  Mercantile  morality  was  considered  rather  as  it  should  be  than  as 
it  iSf  and,  therefore,  in  our  mind,  much  of  its  effectiveness  was  lost.  We  all  know, 
or,  at  any  rate,  have  a very  good  idea,  of  what  strict  moral  conduct  should  be, 
but  man^,  we  hope,  very  many  people  are  ignorant  of  the  numerous  vicious  prac- 
tices which  are  still  attendant  upon  the  pursuits  of  the  commercial  trader  in  his 
varied  walk  through  life.  Their  name  is  legion,  and  here,  therefore,  would  have 
been  a brunch  of  the  subject  which,  in  the  hands  of  a master-mind,  would  have 
struck  powerfully  upon  tne  consciences  of  a commercial  audience. 

“We  have  frequently  taken  opportunities  of  extracting  excellent  articles  on 
the  same  question  from  the  pages  of  Hunt's  (American)  Merchants'  Ma^azine^ 
and  had  intended  to  continue  them  regularly,  out  have  too  often  been  obliged  to 
make  room  for  more  pressing  matter ; we  do  not,  however,  overlook  them,  as  we 
conceive  one  of  our  chief  duties  to  be  that  of  endeavoring  to  elevate  our  national 
moral  and  commercial  character,  by  every  means  in  our  power. 

“We  trust  that  the  Rev.  Dr.  Cooke  will  be  requested  to  resume  the  subject  at 
no  distant  period  ; indeed,  it  is  quite  comprehensive  enough  to  occupy  a full  course 
of  lectures,  and  we  are  inclined  to  think,  that  an  eloquent  mercantile  layman,  who 
could  bring  both  practical  experience  and  knowledge  to  his  aid,  w’ould  be  even  a 
more  profitable  lecturer  than  an  ecclesiastic,  who,  from  his  vocation,  must,  of  no- 
cesmty,  be  deficient  in  these  essentials." 
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BREAD:  TAB  BASIS  OF  COMMERniL  E1ITERPRI8B. 

On  the  bosom  of  tbc  deep,  amid  the  lofty  billows,  storms,  and  howling  tempest 
winds,  deprived  for  long  months,  and  often  weary  years,  of  home,  family,  and 
friends,  the  mariner  cheerfully  sings  and  whiles  away  his  time.  The  collier  de- 
scends every  morning  at  dawn  of  day,  by  the  long,  dark,  dismal  passages  of  the 
mines,  and  at  the  bottom  of  the  pit,  or  termination  of  the  farthest  drift,  where 
it  is  often  too  low  to  stand  erect,  plies  the  pick  and  shovel  year  after  year,  in  dust 
and  dirt,  that  makes  his  person  more  sooty  than  the  chimney-sweep  of  former  days. 

The  commercial  world  is  busy  building  ships  of  every  class,  and  in  sending  them 
to  every  port  and  coast  where  human  beings  can  be  found  to  buy  and  sell  We 
are  constantly  rearing  costly  stores  and  warehouses  to  accommodate  our  trade ; 
we  improve  and  cultivate  the  soil,  build  towns  and  cities.  We  dot  the  land  with 
tall  chimney-stacks,  whose  curling,  wreathy  smoke  paints  on  the  etheri^  blue 
above  the  numerous  factories,  and  we  mark  the  country  from  point  to  point  with 
railroads  and  canals.  We  send  the  traveler  whizzing  to  his  journey’s  end,  and  all 
is  bustle  and  hurry,  from  one  day  to  another,  all  over  our  country.  The  thousands 
whom  wc  daily  meet  in  the  moving  throng,  all  appear  anxious,  hurried,  and  intent 
on  something  just  ahead.  The  farmer  goes  to  his  field,  the  hodman  to  his  weary 
task,  the  merchant  to  his  desk.  We  raise  the  quarry-stone,  we  rob  the  earthy 
bed  of  coal,  of  copper,  and  of  lead,  of  silver  and  of  gold.  We  dive  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  sea,  and  bring  to  land  the  treasures  of  the  briny  deep.  We  harness 
in  the  lightning  and  the  steam,  and  make  them  do  our  bidding.  We  do  this  and 
vastly  more  beside,  and  look  for  something  still  mightier  to  do.  And  all  for  what? 
Merely  to  gratify  the  eye,  or  see  vdiat  can  be  done  ? No — we  do  it  for  the  sake 
of  paltry  fame,  or  daily  bread.  Wealth,  at  most,  brings  us  nothing  but  our  liv- 
ing, and  greatness  only  fame.  We  cannot  subsist  on  cities,  and  neither  naval  or 
commercial  fleets  will  satisfy  our  hunger  more  than  the  gold  and  silver  which  we 
cannot  eat.  We  should  very  soon  starve,  if  nothing  more  digestible  was  afforded 
than  the  disemboweled  coal  and  lead.  Wealth,  honor,  fame,  are  but  mockers, 
without  the  golden  corn,  without  the  staff  of  life — without  our  bread. 


« THE  POST.OFnCE  AS  IT  HAS  BEE5,  IS,  ABD  SHOULD  BE.” 

In  the  Merchants'  Magazine  for  December,  1856,  (vol.  xxxv.,  pages  680-697,) 
we  published  an  able  and  interesting  article  on  the  above  subject,  prepared  by 
Otis  Clapp,  Esq.,  of  Boston.  As  an  act  of  justice  to  Mr.  Miles,  who  has  labored 
long  and  arduously  in  the  cause,  we  cheerfully  give  place  to  the  subjoined  note  of 
Mr.  Clapp: — 

To  Freeman  Hxmx,  Editor  of  the  Merchants^  Magazine: — 

Dear  Sir  : — In  my  article  on  the  Post-office  in  your  December  No.,  I cart* 
lessly  omitted  to  give  credit  to  Pliny  Miles,  Esq.,  for  many  of  the  facts  which 
form  the  basis  of  the  article.  The  two  tables  of  statistics  of  the  United  States 
Post-office,  and  of  the  British  Post-office,  were  copied  from  the  pamphlet  prepared 
by  him.  Mr.  Miles’  pamphlet  abounds  in  tables  and  facts,  upon  both  the  United 
States  and  British  Post-offices.  Indeed,  there  is  no  one  work  within  my  know- 
ledge, which  contains  anything  like  the  amount  of  information  on  this  subject, 
witliin  the  same  compass.  It  is  no  more  than  justice  to  him  to  say  that  I made 
very  free  use  of  the  facta  which  I found  in  his  work. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

OTIS  GI.APP. 
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ACTIOV,  THE  WATCHWORD  OF  SUCCESS. 

**  Action — action  ” — was  the  motto  of  Demosthenes,  and  see  where  it  led  him. 
His  name  is  immortal — as  immortal  in  history  as  the  classic  nation  of  his  birth: 
What  a shining  example  of  industry  and  perseverance— what  a noble  model  of  a 
sdf-made  man ! Young  man,  the  wide  world  is  before  you  to  be  conquered — not 
as  Alexander  conquered  it,  by  a sanguinary  conflict — but  a world  of  knowledge 
is  to  be  acquired — a reputation  to  be  gained.  You  must  not  depend  upon  your 
aatural  abilities  to  carry  you  through  the  struggle,  though  they  be  brilliant ; 
nor  must  you  be  discouraged  if  at  first  you  fail  in  intellectual  efforts.  It  is  by 
hard,  determined,  and  inflexible  application  that  the  latent  powers  of  mind  are 
developed.  Be  undaunted  in  youf  efforts,  and  unrelenting  in  your  pursuit  of 
knowledge.  Work — work — work  1 and  success  must  crown  your  endeavors. 
Subjoined  is  an  excellent  extract  from  Sidney  Smith's  Moral  Philosophy,  which 
every  young  man  should  read,  and  profit  by  its  suggestions : — 

A good  deal  of  talent  is  lost  to  the  world  for  the  want  of  a little  courage. 
Bvwy  day  sends  to  their  graves  a number  of  obscure  men,  who  have  only  re- 
mained in  obscurity  because  their  timidity  has  prevented  them  from  making  a 
firet  effort ; and  who,  if  they  could  only  be  induced  to  begin,  would  in  all  proba- 
bility have  pone  gr^t  lengths  in  the  career  of  fame. 

The  fact  is,  that  in  order  to  do  annhing  in  this  world  worth  doing,  we  must 
not  stand  back  shivering,  and  think  of  the  cold  and  the  danger,  but  jump  in  and 
scramble  through  as  well  as  we  can.  It  will  not  do  to  be  perpetually  calculating 
tasks  and  adjusting  nice  chances ; it  did  very  well  before  the  flood,  when  a man 
could  consult  his  friend  upon^  an  intended  publication  for  a hundred  and  fifty 
years,  and  then  live  to  see  its  success  for  six  or  seven  centuries  afterwards ; but 
at  present,  a man  waits,  and  doubts,  and  hesitates,  and  consults  his  brother  and 
his  particular  friends,  till  one  fine  day  he  finds  that  he  has  lost  so  much  time  in 
consulting  his  first  cousins  and  particular  friend  that  he  has  no  more  time  to  fol- 
low their  advice.  There  is  such  a little  time  for  over-squeamishness  at  present, 
the  opportunity  so  easily  slips  away,  that  the  very  period  of  life  at  which  a man 
choos^  to  venture,  if  ever  so  confin^,  it  is  a bad  rule  to  preach  up  the  necessity 
in  such  instances  of  little  violence  done  to  the  feelings,  and  of  efforts  made  in  de- 
fiance of  strict  and  sober  cultivation. 


HOW  THE  OERMANS  HANDLE  MONET. 

The  Germans  have  some  very  agreeable  customs,  in  their  own  land,  at  least.  A 
recent  writer  says : — 

They  have  a singular  sensitiveness  as  to  money ; at  least  in  the  handling  of  it 
as  a thing  of  transfer,  they  often  show  a delicacy  quite  beyond  the  finest  instincts 
of  other  Europeans.  For  instance,  is  a lady  teacher  of  any  kind  to  be  paid  for 
a quarter’s  instruction,  do  you  think  that  the  gross  and  bare  money  is  thrust  into 
the  lady’s  hand,  with  the  request  superadded  thereto  that  she  would  count  it  ? 
Delicacy  and  good  breeding  forbid  I They  put  the  disgraceful  commodity  into  an 
outside  wrapper ; this  again  into  an  envelop,  and  with  the  greatest  delicacy  slip 
it  into  her  hand  while  they  are  talking  about  something  else.  A reduced  German 
lady  of  the  best  German  family,  who  had  been  compelled  in  this  country  to  make 
a profession  of  an  accomplishment,  and  to  teach  music,  told  me  she  was  never 
more  inexpressibly  shocked  than  at  the  unceremonious  manner  of  an  American 
gentleman,  on  the  occasion  of  her  receiving,  for  the  first  time  in  her  life,  her 
wages  at  the  end  of  her  first  quarter.  The  cool  business-like  manner  in  which  he 
took  out  his  portmonnaie,  counted  through  the  bank  notes,  and  handed  her  a 
crumpled  parcel,  requesting  her  to  count  it  herself  to  see  that  all  was  sight,  wdl 
nigh  overcame  her. 
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ANECDOTE  OF  SENATOR  SBWARD  AND  AN  Oil  AMD  PAI9T  BBALER« 

The  Baffalo  Express  tells  a story  of  Governor  Seward  and  bis  traosactioiiB 
with  a Mr.  Bhoadcs,  which  reflects  more  credit  on  the  first  than  the  last  named 
gentleman,  and  the  Washington  Unions  with  commendable  frankness  and  faimeo^ 
Introduces  the  article  in  question  with  the  remark  that  Mr.  Seward  “ is  exhibited 
in  a more  enviable  light  than  he  is  usually  seen  from  a Democratic  stand-point  of 
view.”  The  story  is  thus  told  in  the  Express : — 

It  appears  that  Governor  Seward  is  the  owner  of  a store  in  the  city  of  Aubura* 
^ich  was  unoccupied.  He  desired  a tenant,  and  found  a young  man  of  good 
raaracter,  but  limited  means,  who  was  desirous  of  establishing  himself  in  the 
Dowpess  of  selling  paints  and  oils.  Regarding  that  as  a safe  and  unexceptionable 
traffic,  Mr.  Seward  embarked  two  thousand  d^lars  with  Mr.  Rhoades  in  that  ex- 
clusive branch  of  trade,  as  a silent  partner.  In  drawing  up  the  articles  of  co- 
partnership, when  the  character  of  the  business  was  to  be  designated,  Mr.  Rhoto 
asked  that  the  wo^s  paints  and  oils  might  be  followed  by  “ Xc.”  When  asked 
why  he  desired  this,  he  said  that  there  were  many  articles  of  trade  incident  to 
the  paint  and  oil  business  which  are  not  strictly  paints  and  oils,  such  as  brnshes, 
glue,  and  other  articles  holding  legitimate  relation  to  that  line  of  trade.  Thif 
seemed  but  reasonable,  aud  was  acceded  to  The  subsequent  license  taken  under 
the  *•  Arc.”  of  the  articles  of  copartnership,  in  extending  the  trade  of  Mr.  Rhoades 
to  wines  and  liquors,  we  are  informed,  is  not  consistent  with  the  views  of  Mr. 
Seward,  and  is  a source  of  annoyance  and  vexation  to  him.  lie  being  a silent 
partner,  of  course  has  no  voice  in  the  conduct  of  the  business,  and  is  forced  to 
submit  to  the  mortification  until  the  term  of  the  copartnership  ceases. 

THE  OLD  «R£D  CEET”  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  COINAGE. 

As  the  old  “ red  cent”  is  about  being  called  in,  some  of  our  cotemporaries  are 
writing  its  history  and  obituary.  The  cent  was  proposed  in  1782  by  Robert 
Morris,  the  great  financier  of  the  Revelation,  and  was  named  by  Jefferson  two 
years  later.  It  began  to  make  its  appearance  from  the  mint  in  1792.  It  bore 
then  the  head  of  Washington  on  one  side,  and  thirteen  links  on  the  otbar.  The 
French  Revolution  soon  after  created  a rage  for  French  ideas  in  America,  whidi 
put  on  the  cent,  instead  of  the  head  of  Washington,  the  head  of  the  Goddess  of 
Liberty — a French  Liberty,  with  neck  thrust  forward  and  flowing  locks.  The 
chain  on  the  reverse  was  replaced  by  the  olive  wreath  of  peace.  But  the  French 
liberty  wag  short-lived,  and  so  was  her  portrait  on  our  cent.  The  present  staid 
classic  dame,  with  a fillet  around  her  hair,  came  into  fashion  about  thirty  or  forty 
years  ago,  and  her  finely-chiseled  Grecian  features,  have  been  but  slightly  altered 
by  the  lapse  of  time. 

» OUB  RELATIONS  WITH  CHINA.’* 

An  anonymous  correspondent  encloses  an  article  of  two-and-a-half  closHy  prin- 
ted columns,  under  tlie  signature  of  “ Fan-kwei,”  and  says : — “ The  accompanying 
paper,  entitled  ‘ Our  Relations  With  China,'  appeared  in  the  New  York  Courier 
and  Enquirer  of  February  3d and  adds,  “ as  the  subject  is  one  of  peculiar  in- 
terest at  this  time,  a desire  has  been  expressed  to  have  the  article  republished  in 
Hunt's  Merchants*  Magazine,  thus  preserving  it  in  a more  permanent  form  than 
it  at  present  appears.”  Similar  requests  are  of  frequent  occurrence,  but  it  is  out 
of  our  power  to  comply  with  them  all,  and  do  justice  to  those  who  honor  us  with 
contributions  prepared  expressly  for  our  pages.  Fan-kwei”  would,  if  sent  to 
us  originally,  have  found  that  permanent  form”  desired. 
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1.  — The  New  England  Gazetteer:  containing  Descriptions  of  the  States,  Coan- 

ties.  Cities,  ana  Towns  in  New  England.  By  John  Hayward,  i^ton: 

Otis  Clapp. 

This  work  is  on  the  same  plan  of  one  of  the  same  name,  pnblisbed  seventeen 
years  since.  It  is  greatly  enlarged,  and  brought  down  to  the  present  time, 
making  a neat  octavo  volume  of  over  700  closely- printed  pages.  In  a general 
gazetteer  of  the  country,  but  little  more  can  be  done  than  to  present  a few  promip 
nent  facts  rcsjjecting  every  place  in  the  country  or  world.  They  occupy  so  wide 
a field  that  it  is  impossible  to  give  a thousand  local  details,  which  lend  a charm 
to  the  geography  and  statistics  of  our  homes  and  neighborhoods.  By  taking 
New  England  by  itself,  scope  is  afforded  to  present  not  only  the  usual  facts  con- 
nected with  its  geography,  industry,  population,  &c.,  &c.,  but  to  enrich  its  pages 
with  historical  and  authentic  traditional  notices  illustrative  of  the  New  Engls^ 
character  and  institutions.  The  author  seems  to  have  made  the  most  of  his  sub- 
iect,  and  to  have  collected  a mass  of  information  regarding  this  old  **  hive  and 
homestead  of  the  nation,”  which  cannot  fail  to  be  interesting  to  all  who  wish 
to  learn  about  the  geography  and  industry,  as  well  os  the  history  and  social  life 
of  New  England.  The  work  is  embellished  with  a good  number  of  engravings, 
representing  some  of  our  public  institutions,  the  birthplaces  of  some  of  our  most 
distinguished  men,  and  other  places  of  antiquarian  and  historical  interest.  To 
the  thousands  of  New  England’s  sons  and  daughters  scattered  over  the  face  of 
the  country,  a more  convenient  and  comprehensive  memorial  of  the  scenes  and 
associations  of  their  childhood,  can  hardly  be  found.  As  a book  of  reference  for 
all  matters  relating  to  New  England,  it  is  Invaluable. 

2.  — The  Art  Journal,  January,  1857,  No.  xxv.  London : George  Virtue  k Co. 

New  York  : Virtue,  Emrains  & Co. 

The  illustrations,  besides  the  usual  quota  of  wood  engravings,  comprises  three 
executed  on  steel ; one  of  “ Her  Majesty,  the  Queen,”  from  a bust  in  the  Council 
Chamber  of  the  Guildhall,  London ; another  of  “ St.  Marks,  the  Bucentaur,” 
from  Canaletto’s  picture  in  the  Royal  Collection  at  Windsor  Castle;  and  a third 
of  “ Charity,”  from  Van  Eycken’s  picture  in  the  Royal  Collection  at  Osborne. 
The  number  opens  with  a view  of  the  Turner  Collection,  bequeathed  to  the  Na- 
tional Gallery,  followed  by  a biography  of  William  Edward  Frost.  A.  R.  A., 
illustrated  with  representations  of  his  principal  works ; a critical  notice  of  the 
collection  of  paintings  of  the  British  School,  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Elkanah 
Bicknell,  Herne  Hill ; an  article  on  the  “ Great  Exhibition”  Memorial,  advocating 
the  connection,  in  some  w'ay  or  other,  of  Prince  Albert  with  the  monument,  whaU 
ever  it  may  be ; a contribution  on  “ New  Methods  of  Preparing  Porcelain  and 
other  Clays the  first  chapter  of  a sketchy  and  interesting  series  of  papers  by 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall,  entitled  “ The  Book  of  the  Thames,  from  its  Rise  to  its 
Fall,”  illustrated  with  some  exquisite  little  engravings,  showing  the  source  of  the 
river,  picturesque  churches,  and  quaint  rivers,  which  dot  its  margin  here  and 
there,  the  first  tunnel,  and  the  first  bridge,  &c. ; and  the  commencement  of  a num- 
ber of  articles  on  Botany,  as  adapted  to  the  Arts  and  Art-manufacture. 

3.  — The  Star  and  the  Cloud ; Dr  a Daughter’s  Love.  By  A.  S.  Rob,  author  of 

“ A Long  Look  Ahead,”  “ I’ve  Been  Thinking,”  “ To  Love  and  Be  Loved.” 

12mo.,  pp.  4l0.  New  York : Derby  k Jackson. 

The  author  of  this  novel  has  written  some  of  the  best  stories  of  social  and  do- 
mestic life  in  our  language,  and  there  are  many  readers  who  hail  with  delight 
every  new  work  of  the  author.  The  narrative  of  the  “ Star  and  the  Cloud’’  is 
well  sustained,  and  its  moral  and  social  tone  healthy. 
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4. — Records  cf  the  Hearty  and  Other  Poems.  By  Eotelle  Anna  Lewis.  IIIto- 
trated  by  Americaa  artists.  1 Vol.  8to.,  pp.  420.  New  York : D.  Apple- 
ton  & Co. 

In  this  handsome  volume,  one  of  the  richest  which  American  genius  has  pro- 
du^,  we  find  the  collected  poems  of  a thoughtful,  gifted,  and  accompliMed 
writer.  The  book  includes  the  Icadiog  contents  of  several  volumes  published 
since  1844.  The  “ Records  of  the  Heart”  appeared  in  that  year ; the  “ Child  of 
the  Sea,”  and  “ Love’s  Minstrels,”  were  of  stul  later  production,  together  with  a 
number  of  more  recent  compositions,  which  show  a finely-developed,  and  growing 
maturity  of  judgment,  as  well  as  a more  thorough  command  over,  and  knowledge 
of  her  art.  There  are  evident  and  numerous  proofs  in  the  earlier  poems  that  the 
accomplished  and  gifted  writer  possesses  affluent  fancy,  great  command  of  lai^ 
guage,  rich  wpmth  of  local  or  descriptive  coloring,  exquisite  taste,  and  that  mimi- 
cal organization,  without  which,  rhyme,  or  the  fair  attire  of  poety,  cannot  exist. 
She  has  more  than  these ; hers  are  womanly  delicacy,  and  passionate  tenderness, 
BB  well  as  forcible  expression,  and  almost  masculine  power  of  concentrating  that 
ima^nation  “ all  compact,”  which  is  the  rich  dower  assigned  to  her  by  Nature, 
and  improved,  if  not  extended,  by  self-culture,  and  rigid  self-examination.  Mrs. 
Lewis  is  highly  accomplished,  and  has  made  good  use  here  of  her  knowledge  of 
language.  One  of  the  most  striking  poems,  is  a translation  of  the  Shipwr^k, 
firom  Virgil ; and  among  the  very  best  pieces,  we  would  name  her  translations 
from  Petrach’s  sonnets  to  Laura,  The  volume,  beautifully  printed,  and  hand- 
somely got  up,  is  richly  illustrated.  A fine  likeness  of  the  fair  author,  engraved 
by  J . Cheney,  from  a noble  portrait,  forms  the  suitable  frontispiece,  ^ere  are 
ten  other  engravings,  in  the  nrst  style  of  the  art,  by  Halpen,  Smillie,  Phillibrown, 
and  O’Neil,  from  original  pictures  or  drawings  by  S.  W.  Cheney,  D.  Huntingdon, 
T.  A.  Richards,  Chappel,  H.  K.  Brown,  and  Darley.  Indeed,  in  point  of  illus-- 
trations  alone,  (to  say  nothing  of  its  gushing  and  thoughtful  poesy,)  this  is  the 
bookofthesea^n. 

6. — Canterbury  Tales.  By  Harriet  Lee.  2 vols.,  12mo.,  pp.  363  and  384. 

New  York : Mason  Brothers. 

The  **  Canterbury  Tales,”  as  originally  published,  were  the  production  of  two 
sisters.  The  first  volume  was  published  in  1797,  and  was  followed,  at  intervals 
of  a few  years,  by  four  other  volumes  of  striking  and  popular  fictions  under  the 
same  title.  The  present  volume  contains  all  the  tales  from  the  pen  of  Harriet 
Lee.  These  tales  were  in  vogue  among  the  co temporaries  of  Lond  Byron  in  his 
youth,  and  one  of  them  was  made  use  of  by  that  noble  poet  in  the  construction 
of  Werner,  the  only  drama  of  his  lordship’s  which  has  been  successful  on  the 
stage.  The  two  volumes  contain  ten  tales,  viz. : — the  Landlady’s — the  Friends’ 
— the  Wife’s — the  Traveler’s — the  Poet’s — the  Old  Woman’s — the  German’s — 
the  Scotchman's — the  Frenchman’s — and  the  Officer’s  tale.  They  have  stood 
the  “ test  of  time,”  and  arc  now  reprinted  by  the  Brothers  Mason  as  an  appro- 
priate commencement  of  a scries  of  standard  tales,  which  they  have  in  prepara- 
tion. 

6. — The  Ancient  Hebrews:  with  an  Introductory  Essay  concerning  the  World 
before  the  Flood.  By  Abraham  Mills,  A.  M.,  autnor  of  the  “ Poets  and 
Poetry  of  the  Ancient  Greeks,”  the  “ Literature  and  the  Literary  Men  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,”  etc.  12mo.,  pp.  443.  New  York ; A.  S.  Barnes  k Co. 

In  the  preparation  of  the  present  work  Mr.  Mills  has  aimed,  he  informs  os  at 
the  outset,  utter  drawing  a general  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  world  from  the 
creation  to  the  call  of  Abraham,  to  give  a simple  and  unambitious  history  of  the 
Hebrews,  from  the  latter  event  to  the  final  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Ro- 
mans. To  do  this,  he  has  brought  to  his  aid  former  writers  on  the  same  subject, 
but  his  principal  guide,  as  far  as  its  narrative  extends,  has  been  the  Old  Testa- 
ment Scriptures,  and  when  that  closes,  the  authentic  narratives  of  Josephus  and 
Philo  of  Alexandria  furnish  the  materials  for  its  continuation. 
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7. — The  BrUish  Essayists,  “The  Observer/’  3 vola.  16mo. ; “The  Looker- 
On,”  3 vols.  16mo.  Boston : Little,  Brown  & Co. 

The  two  scries  of  the  British  Essayists  before  us,  toother  with  a volume  con- 
taining a general  index,  completes  the  series,  which  embraces  the  following 
works,  viz. : — 


Tattler, 

Bpcctator, 

Guardian, 

Bumbler, 


Adventurer, 

World, 

Connoisseur, 

Idler, 


Mirror, 

Lounger, 

Observer, 

Looker-On, 


These  several  pawrs  are  comprised  in  thirty-eight  as  beautifully-printed  volumes 
as  were  ever  jjroduced  by  the  American  press.  Indeed,  they  will  not  suffer  by 
comparison  with  Chambers’  Edinburgh  eaition,  either  in  point  of  typographical 
neatness  or  in  the  fine  quality  of  the  paper.  The  character  of  the  several  works 
embraced  in  the  series  is  well  known  to  every  accomplished  literary  man ; and 
we  earnestly  hope  that  now,  as  the  enterprising  publishers  have,  by  affording 
them  at  a low  price,  and  thus  placing  them  within  the  reach  of  persons  in  mod- 
erate circumstances,  the  whole  collection  will  find  its  way  into  every  family  and 
District  School  library  in  the  United  States.  The  American  press  have,  with 
singular  unanimity,  united  with  us  as  the  volumes  appeared  in  succession,  in  com- 
mending in  the  highest  terms  these  treasures  of  English  literature.  There  are  no 
better  or  more  readable  papers  on  man  and  manners  in  our  language ; and  the 
nineteenth  century  has  made  no  improvement  on  the  varied  but  elegantly  simple 
style  in  which  the  essays  are  generally  written.  ^ 

8. — Fundamental  Philosophy,  By  Bev.  Jambs  Balmes.  Translated  from  the 
Spanish  by  Henry  F.  Brownson,  M.  A.  In  2 vols.,  pp.  529  and  553.  New 
York  : D.  & J.  Sadlier. 


The  Bev.  James  Balmes  is  known  in  the  religious  world  as  the  author  of  a 
work  entitled  “ Protestantism  and  Catholicity  compared  in  their  effects  on  the 
Civilization  of  Europe,”  which  was  written  in  the  Spanish  and  translated  into 
English  from  the  French,  and  reproduced  in  this  country  by  John  Murphy  & Co., 

Snblishers,  of  Baltimore.  That  was  a very  ably  written  work,  in  which  the  au- 
lor  attempted  to  expose  the  shortcomings  of  Protestantism  in  a social  and  polit- 
ical point  of  view,  as  Bossuet  had  exhibited  them  under  the  theological  aspect 
Whatever  may  be  the  views  of  Protestants,  in  regard  to  Balmes,  he  has  ren- 
dered a most  important  service  to  Catholic  literature  in  the  nineteenth  century. 
The  volumes  before  us,  on  “ Fundamental  Philosophy,”  the  last  work  written 
prior  to  his  death  in  1949,  will  procure  for  him  a place  among  “ the  greatest 
writers  and  profoundest  thinkers  of  Spain,  and,  indeed,  of  our  times.”  It  is  re- 
garded not  only  by  learned  Catholics,  but  by  honest  free  thinkers  outside  the  pale 
of  that  Church,  as  the  master  piece  of  its  author — the  greatest  work  on  the  sub- 
ject published  during  the  present  century.  Without  professing  to  accept  the 
theories  of  the  author,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  with  Mr.  Brownson,  who 
introduces  the  work  to  the  philosophical  inquirer  in  this  country,  that  “ it  is 
written  in  a calm,  clear,  and  dignified  style,  sometimes  rising  to  true  eloquence,’^ 
and  that  the  author  “ shows  himself  everywhere  animated  by  a pure  and  noble 

3urit,”  and  as  free,  as  it  seems  to  us  in  the  power  of  human  nature  to  be,  •*  from 
1 pride  of  opinion,  all  line  of  theorizing,  and  all  dogmatism.”  It  is  a work 
that  will  richly  repay  the  time  and  thought  expended  over  its  pages  by  the  lovers 
of  philosophised  truth. 


9. — Notes  on  the  Principles  and  Practices  of  Baptist  Churches,  By  Francis 
Wayland.  12mo.,  pp.  336.  New  York  : Sheldon,  Blakeman  & Co. 

The  fifty-two  papers  contained  in  the  present  volume  originally  appeared  in  the 
Examiner^  over  the  signature  of  “ Boger  Williams.”  The  main  object  of  the 
learaed  author  appears  to  be  the  presentation  of  a popular  view  of  the  distinctive 
belief  of  the  Baptist  denomination,  of  which  be  is  an  honored  member. 
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10.  — Religums  Truiky  illustrated  from  Scieuce,  and  Addresses  and  Sermons  on 
Special  Occasions.  By  Edward  Hitchcock,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  late  President  of 
Amherst  College,  and  now  Professor  of  Natural  Theology  and  Geology.  12mo., 
pp.  422.  Boston  ; Phillips,  Sampson  & Co. 

Dr.  Hitchcock,  alike  eminent  as  a geologist  and  a theologian,  has  in  this  vol- 
ume followed  the  example  of  “ the  quarryman  who  has  made  excavations  in 
the  rocks  for  architectural  materials, and  gathered  up  the  fragments  which  have 
been  thrown  aside,  and  found  blocks  worth  preserving.  In  other  words,  the  work 
before  us  consists  of  sermons  and  lectures,  delivered  at  diflerent  times,  designed 
to  illustrate  from  science  what  he  conceives  to  be  the  truths  of  religion.  The 
volume  contains  eleven  sermons,  addresses,  &c.,  with  the  following  titles  :--The 
Highest  Use  of  Learning ; the  Relations  and  mutual  Duties  between  the  Philoso- 
pher and  the  Theologian  ; Special  Divine  Interposition  in  Nature;  the  Wonders 
of  Science  compared  with  the  Wonders  of  Romance;  the  Religious  Bearings  of 
Man’s  Creation ; Catalytic  Power  of  the  Gospel ; the  Attractions  of  Heaven 
and  Earth  ; Miueralogical  Illustrations  of  Character ; the  Inseparable  Trio  ; a 
Chapter  in  the  Book  of  Providence;  and  the  Waste  of  Mind.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  two  or  three  of  the  last-named  papers,  scientidc  facta  and  principles 
are  employed  by  the  clever  author  to  prove  or  illustrate  religion. 

11.  — i4n  Encyclopedia  of  Instruction;  or,  Apologues  and  Breviats  on  Man  and 
Manners.  By  A.  B.  Johnson.  12mo.,  pp.  409.  New  York:  Derby  k 
Jackson. 

^ Mr.  Johnson,  whose  previous  works  include  a “ Treatise  on  Banking,”  ‘Re- 
ligion in  its  Relations  to  the  Present  Life,”  “ The  Meaning  of  Words  Analysed,” 

V “ The  Philosophy  of  the  Senses,”  and  sundry  valuable  contributions  to  the  pages 
\ of  the  Merchants'  Magazine^  is,  as  we  have  before  stated,  at  the  head  of  the  On- 
tario Branch  Bank.  The  volume  before  us  is  divided  into  two  parts.  The  first 
consists  of  a series  (twenty  in  number)  of  “ apologues,”  fictitious  events  convey- 
ing aseful  truths.  The  second,  “ Breviats,”  of  which  there  are  sixty-sexen  short 
essays,  with  a similar  design.  We  learn  from  Mr.  Johnson’s  preface  that  the  su^ 
stance  of  the  present  work  was  embraced  in  his  epistolary  intercourse  with  hii 
“ sons  and  daughters,”  while  they  were  at  school  aim  college ; that  in  eveiy  letter 
his  design  was  to  give  some  specific  mental  or  moral  instruction,  pertaiuii^  to 
the  moment,  till  in  a long  course  of  years  the  aggrt^ate  letters  included  topics  m 
diversified  as  human  conduct  from  youth  to  mauho^.  Mr.  Johnson  is  an  origi- 
nal writer  and  correct  thinker,  and  the  present  work,  like  everything  he  ^ 
written,  is  replete  with  sound  common-sense  views  of  human  life  in  all  its  varied 
phases.  It  is  one  of  the  most  instructive  books  that  we  have  read,  and  posscsBC* 
a standard  value. 

12.  — NeUchhor  Jackwond.  By  Paul  Creyton,  author  of  “ Father  Brighthop^** 

“ Martm  Merrivale  His  H Mark,”  &c.  12mo.,  pp.  414.  Boston:  Phillips, 

Sampson  & Co. 

Our  time  being  somewhat  engrossed  with  the  realities,  rather  than  the  roroanot 
of  life — in  other  words,  with  the  “ facts  and  figures  ” of  trade  and  commerce, 
that  we  find  little  time  for  novel  reading.  We  were  tempted,  however,  to  tala 
up  Martin  Merrivale,  and  we  confess  that  we  found  great  difficulty  in  laying  it 
down  until  we  had  read  on  to  the  end.  It  has  descriptions  of  character  that 
would  be  creditable  to  “ Boz.”  The  present  volume  sustains  the  reputation  of 
the  author  as  a successful  novelist. 

• 13. — Til  for  Tat.  A novel.  By  a Lady  of  New  Orleans.  12mo.,  pp.  356.  New 

York  : Garrett  k Co. 

This  book  is  evidently  designed  as  an  offset  to  “ Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin.”  It  h*» 
some  pungent  hits  for  English  humanitarians,  of  the  one-idea  school,  haunted  with 
specks  of  black,  regarding,  in  all  the  races,  none  worthy  of  pity,  unless  its  color 
is  black. 


I 
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*^•“7.®’’®*®”*  The  Oomtitation  of  the  Homan  Sool.  Six  Lectnn« 

at  tte  Brooklyn  Institute,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  By  Uichabd^^*’ 

Jr.,  D.  1).  8vo.,  pp.  338.  New  York : Kobert  Carter  and  Brotbere  ’ 

h of  the  Brooklyn  Institute,  founded 

by  August^  Gr^am,  who  provided  in  his  will  the  residue  of  certain  rents  and 

f**®  expenses  of  so  many  tree  lectures  on  Sunday 

months,  on  the 

Poner,  Wisdom,  and  Coodness  of  God,  as  manilested  in  his  Works.”  In  ad 
dition  to  this,  he  subsequently  bequeathed  the  additional  sum  ol  812,000  for  thp 
MTO  pwpose.  In  selecting  jUr.  btorrs  to  deliver  the  first  course,  the  director 
might  have  gOM  further  without  doing  better.  The  six  lectures  relate  to  the  em 
^w^nte  ot  the  hun^  touI  with  personal  life ; its  faculties  for  kuowledire  vir- 
tae,  beneficent  operation,  happiness,  and  immortal  progress.  They  were  written 
^a  pi^ly  popular  audience,  and  their  style  is  not  that  of  the  essay  or  the 
^atise,  for  they  were  prepared  primarily  to  be  delivered  from  the  dtsk— not  to 
^printed,  and  a style  more  fluent,  repetitious,  and  rhetorical  than  that  ol  the 
essay  wu  therefore  deemed  by  the  lecturcy  desirable.  The  subject  is  however 
discussed  with  more  than  ordinary  ability,  and  the  style  is  at  on^e  chtite  IS 
whP’if”**  forcible.  Psychology  is  confessedly  a great  and  noble  theme,  and  one 
which,  perhaps,  more  than  any  other,  indicates  to  the  mind  of  man  the  wisdom 
power,  and  goodness  of  the  Eternal  One.  wisdom, 

CocKBOBx.  12mo.,  pp.  442.  New 

Lord  Cockburn  was  bom  in  1779,  and  this  highly  interestimr  nninKf^  e 
the  distinguished  iiien^and  iniporianf  evSh^^ 

author,  who  b^n  in  1821  “ to  recollect  and  inquire.”  Such  is  the  hriBi  ^ 
which  ^rd  Oockbnra,  writing  in  1840,  gives  ot  the  oritriu  of  theii 
For  bnght,  lively  sketches  of  the  days  when  Edinburgh  was  a c^pitaridloi? 
Scotsnwn  were  to  be  found  there  talking  their  best,  and  wh7n  al  o.e  iL 
rwpondent  of  the  New  York  'iVilmne  remarks,  there  SuTt  mouX  ® 
nism  between  Whig  and  Tory  to  keen  inteliM  inai  i.io  t enough  uutago- 
ways.  ^rd  C.  w^  a Whiter  ae  U^ckSlrS  in  re^ 

JeBieys  m the  (Quarterly,  ••  an  Edinburg  Whig  of  the  top  flight  ” ItTn  ™ “r 
the  most  readable  books  uiat  has  of  late  been  brought  to  om  stork  ^ 

Ifw^B  bo^  ^oung 

the  non  de  plume  of  Oliver  Optic,  has  written  several  other  .““der 

childrm,  “The  Boat  Club,”  ” All  Aboard,- iXoi  aJd^^^ 
tele  the  moral  of  energy  and  decision  is  set  forth  in  the  adventures  nf 
Anwica,  who  for  “politics,  cigars,  2 : 40  horses,  and  ‘ one  stew  ’ ” Riihatit**V*^ 
the  duties  of  a rational  and  accountable  being.  * substitutes 

w^'LTS:  I'KaSTJ;  SU  0.rS”V»tSr 

troduced  to  the  public  some  ten  years  wore  bv  the  MbHshP^^nfTiI® 
work.  Her  tbmer  novels  have  been  well  rekiv^,  particularly  among®  tCof 
Protestant  Episcopal  antecedents.  “Ivors”  is  regarded  bv  Uie  critfca*!Ir1hf 
^ as  the  best  production  of  the  gifted  author,  mth  1^  of  wM  might 
garded  by  some  as  sectanau  in  tendency.  ^ ^ 
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18. — Handbook  nf  Inorganic  Chemistry;  for  the  Use  of  Stndeots.  ByWiuiAi 
Gregory,  M.  D.,  F.K.  S.  E.  Fourth  American  Edition.  To  which  ia  added 
the  Physics  of  Chemistry.  By  J.  Milton  Sanders,  M.  D.,  LL.  D.,  ProfeaBor 
of  Chemistry  in  the  Eclectic  Medical  Institute,  Cincinnati,  &c.  8vo.  pp.  426. 
New  York : A.  S.  Barnes  & Co. 

We  noticed  in  a former  number  of  the  Merchants'  Magazine  Dr.  Grecory's 
Organic  Chemistry,  as  edited  by  Dr.  Sanders,  in  terms  of  high  but,  we  think,  de- 
served commendation.  The  present  w ork,  which  is  devoted  to  inorganic  chonia 
try,  is  used  as  a text-book  in  the  principal  medical  colleges  and  univer»iie8  in 
England  and  the  United  States,  and  in  a translated  form  in  the  French  and  Ge^ 
man  universities.  The  fourth  edition  is  rendered  the  more  valuable  by  the  addi- 
tion by  the  American  editor  of  the  principles  of  chemistry  not  embraced  in 
Gregory's  work.  The  publisher’s  offer  it  to  the  public  as  the  ablest  expositioB 
of  modern  chemical  science,  (when  taken  in  conjunction  with  the'volaIDeoQO^ 
ganic  chemistry,)  and  therefore  odculated  for  the  general  student  as  well  as  the 
student  of  medical  science. 


19.  — Lnke  Ngami;  or  Explorations  and  Discoveries  daring  four  years’  Wandw- 
inra  in  the  Wilds  of  Southwestern  Africa.  By  Cuarles  John  Andersok. 
With  numerous  Illustrations,  representing  Adventures,  subiects  of  Natnral 
History,  &c.  12mo.,  pp.  520.  New  York  : Harper  k Brothers. 

This  narrative  of  explorations  and  discoveries  contains  the  account  of  two  ex- 
peditions in  the  wilds  of  Southwestern  Africa,  between  the  years  1850  and  1&54. 
The  first  expedition  was  performed  in  company  with  Francis  Gaiter,  the  aathor 
of  a work  on  “Tropical  South  Africa;”  the  second  Mr.  Anderson  made  alone. 
He  gives  the  geological  features  of  the  country  and  its  probable  mineral  wealth. 
The  religion  and  manners  and  customs  of  several  native  tribes,  all  but  unkMwa 
to  Europeans ; the  superstitions  and  the  mythological  traditions  of  the  Africaoi 
are  all  noted.  The  book  records  with  apparent  fidelity  the  experiences,  impr^ 
sions,  and  impulses  of  the  author  under  circumstances  often  peculiarly  trying.  It 
adds  much  of  interest  to  our  comparatively  limited  stock  of  mformation  touching 
a part  of  Africa  and  the  Africans  at  home. 

20.  — Beaumarchais  and  his  Times.  Sketches  of  French  Society  in  the  Eigh- 
teenth Century,  from  Unpublished  Documents.  By  Louis  Dk  Loiff.xii. 
Translated  by  Henry  S.  Edwards.  12mo.,  pp.  460.  New  York:  Harper k 
Brothers. 


Beaumarchais,  whose  personal  character,  according  to  De  Loroenie,  has  bea 
much  cried  down  from  different  causes,  some  of  which  are  connected  with 
cumstances,  others  with  the  man  himself,  experienced  a most  varied  life,  romantic 
and  full  of  vicissitudes.  Whatever  criticism  may  oppose,  Beaumarchais  has  the 
best  possible  argument  in  his  favor — success  ; not  the  success  of  a day,  which 
proves  nothing,  but  living  and  durable  success,  which  resists  changes  in  taste  and 
fashion,  and  the  revolutions  which  seemed  to  produce  it,  and  from  which  it  ap- 
peared inseparable.  The  aathor  of  the  “ Marriage  of  Firaro  ” belongs  to  the 
very  small  number  of  writers  of  the  eighteenth  century  wno  are  still  acted  and 
read. 


21. — Modem  Atheism : under  the  forms  of  Pantheism,  Materialism,  Secularism, 
Development,  and  Natural  Laws.  By  Jambs  Buchanan,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.  12mo.) 
pp.  424.  Boston  : Gould  & Lincoln. 

Dr.  Buchanan  is  the  Divinity^rofessor  in  the  New  College,  Edinburgh,  and 
the  author  of  the  “ Offices  and  Work  of  the  Holy  Spirit,”  and  one  of  the  mort 
distinguished  divines  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland.  Hu^h  Miller,  theeo^ 
nent  ^logist,  who  recently  committed  suicide  in  a fit  of  insanity,  pronounced  U 
one  of  the  most  solid  and  readable  books  he  ever  read.  The  author's  style  » 
lucid,  grave,  and  harmonious ; and  however  much  any  one  may  difo  from  the 
author,  all  will  admit  that  he  handles  his  subject  with  ability. 
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22.  — The  Humors  of  Fdlconhri^e:  a OollectioD  of  Hamorous  and  Every-Day 
Scenes.  By  Jonathan  F.  Kkllet.  12mo.,  pp.  436.  Philadelphia:  T.  B. 
Peterson. 

The  anthor  of  these  clever  sketches,  which  abound  in  ^nial  humor,  it  would 
seem,  from  a brief  bio^phical  notice  to  the  present  volume,  passed  through  a 
great  variety  of  occupations — at  one  time  in  a CTOcery  store,  at  another  on  a 
form,  at  another  traveling  through  Delaware,  Maryland,  and  Virginia  with  a 
theatrical  company.  We  next  find  him  in  the  management  of  a hotel  in  Pitts- 
burg, in  Philadelphia  employed  by  a perfumer,  then  again  in  another  theatrical 
company ; connected  with  several  unauccc^ful  newspaper  enterprises  in  different 
cities,  filling  several  editorial  chairs — a great  wit  and  a great  rover.  The  “ Hu- 
mors of  Falconbridge  form  a sort  of  autobiography  of  Mr.  Kelley’s  life.  His 
narratives  are  all  personal.  They  are  mostly  the  result  of  bis  o\fn  observation 
and  experience,  and  we  are  told,  on  good  authority,  that  the  stories  in  which 
“ Falconbridge  ” claims  to  have  been  an  actor,  are  to  be  received  with  as  much 
confidence  as  truthful  accounts  as  if  some  Boswell  treasured  them  up  with  care, 
and  minutely  detailed  them  for  the  admiration  of  those  who  should  follow  after. 
It  is  a capital  book  to  make  the  time  of  the  traveler  by  railroad-car  or  steamboat 
pass  rapidly  away. 

23.  — FamUiar  Letters  on  Chemistry,  and  its  relation  to  Commerce,  Physiology, 
and  Agriculture.  By  Justus  Liebio,  M.  D.,  Ph.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  Professor  of 
Qhemistry  in  the  University  of  Giessen.  Edited  by  John  Gardner,  M.  D., 
Member  of  the  Chemical  Society.  12mo.,  pp.  180.  New  York : C.  M.  Sax- 
ton & Co. 

These  letters,  which  were  written  for  the  especial  purpose  of  exciting  the  at- 
tention of  government  and  the  enlightened  public  to  the  necessity  of  establishing 
schools  of  chemistry,  and  of  promoting  the  study  of  a science  so  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  arts, 'pursuits,  and  social  well-being  of  modern  civilized  nations, 
rabrace,  as  the  title  indicates,  some  of  the  most  important  points  of  the  science, 
in  their  application  to  natural  philosophy,  physiology,  agriculture,  and  commerce. 
To  this  English  edition  the  author  has  ^ded  a few  more  letters,  which  embrace 
some  conclusions  arrived  at  in  recent  investigations,  in  connection  with  the  ap- 
plication of  chemical  science  to  the  physiology  of  plants  and  agriculture. 

24.  — Manual  of  the  Arts  for  Young  People ; or,  a Present  for  all  Seasons.  18mo., 
pp.  4.50.  Boston : James  French  k Co. 

There  is  compressed  in  this  compact  and  comprehensive  manual”  a vast 
amount  of  matter  pertaining  to  the  useful  and  ornamental  arts.  It  is,  in  brief,  a 
cyclopedia  of  entertaining  knowledge,  as  unique  in  its  character  as  it  is  valuable 
in  the  information  it  contains  on  the  varied  topics  embodied  in  its  pages,  which 
are  copiously  embellished  with  fine  engravings,  illustrating  its  various  letter-pvess 
descriptions. 

25.  — Step  by  Step;  or  Delia  Arlington.  A Fireside  Story.  By  Anna  Athbrn. 
12mo.,  pp.  448.  Boston  : James  Munroe  k Co. 

This  story  was  written  to  meet  a want  both  at  the  fireside  and  in  the  Sunday- 
School  library.  Though  designed  for  the  young,  it  will,  we  feel  quite  sure,  be 
read  with  pleasure  and  profit  by  the  parents  and  guardians  of  the  ^oung,  who 
fear  the  effects  of  highly-wrought  and  exciting  fiction  on  their  susceptible  minds. 
It  is  a beautifully  simple  story,  full  of  the  best  lessons  of  social  and  domestic 
life. 

26.  — Putnam's  Library  of  Choice  Stories,  New  York  : G.  P.  Putnam  k Oo. 

“ Stories  for  Christmas  and  Winter  Evenings,”  is  the  title  which  Mr.  Putnam 
has  given  the  third  volume  of  his  admirable  “ Story  Library.”  In  this  volume  we 
have  some  dozen  as  choice  stories  as  we  have  ever  seen  collected  in  one  volume. 
Among  our  publishers,  we  have  no  one  on  whose  taste  and  sound  judgment,  in  all 
that  pertains  to  literature,  we  should  place  more  reliance  than  Mr.  Putnam. 
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t*I.— ’Principles  of  Chemistry;  embracing  the  most  recent  Discoveries  in 
Science,  and  the  Outlines  of-  its  Application  to  Agriculture  and  the  Arts. 
Illustrated  by  numerous  Experiments,  newly  adapted  to  the  simplest  ApptfSr 
tus.  By  John  A.  Porter,  M.  A.,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Agriculturil  and 
Organic  Chemistry  in  Yale  CoU(^  12mo.,  pp.  474.  New  York : A & 
Barnes  & Co. 

^ One  of  the  best  elementary  works  relating  to  chemistry  that  has  yet  been  nnlh 
lished.  Besides  embodying  the  tested  verities  of  the  science,  it  embraces  all  tbe 
more  recent  discoveries,  bringing  the  work  down  to  the  present  time.  The  ar- 
rangement is  admirable — the  typography  clear  and  distinct  It  has  all  the  fea- 
tures of  a good  book — conciseness  and  perspicuity — and  ai  the  same  time  ia 
markably  comprehensive  in  its  character.  It  is  divested  of  that  detail,  which  a 
only  of  interest  to  the  professional  chemist.  It  brings  the  more  imporlant  phe- 
nomena of  the  science  within  the  reach  of  every  school  and  every  individual  stu- 
dent. The  relations  of  chemistry  to  the  arts  and  apiculture  arc  especially  con- 
sidered. The  treastise  is  divided  into  four  parts,  viz. : — 1.  Physics.  2.  Chem- 
ical Philosophy.  3.  Inorganic  Chemistry.  4.  Organic  Chemistry. 

28.  — Harpers'  Classical  Library.  The  Tragedies  of  Euripides,  literally  Trim- 

lated  or  Revised,  with  Critical  and  Explanatory  Notes.  By  Thbodork  Auw 
Buckley,  of  Christ  Church.  2 vols.,  pp.  402  and  334.  New  York ; Harpff 
& Brothers.  \ 

Harpers’  New  Classical  Library,  as  we  have  before  remarked  in  noticing  the 
previously  published  volumes  of  this  series,  is  reprinted  from  “ Bohn’s  CtesW 
Library.”  It  comprises  the  most  approved  literal  translations  of  the  principal 
Greek  and  Latin  authors.  The  “Tragedies  of  Euripides”  are  given  with^ 
abridgement,  and  short,  suggestive  not^  adapted  to  the  compr^eteion  as  RvA 
as  the  actual  merits  of  the  students,  have  been  added.  To  the  English  readWt 
who  has  a taste  for  the  classics,  but  who  has  not  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  such 
an  education,  these  volumes  in  his  mother  tongue  will  be  highly  acceptable.  Tka 
style  in  which  they  have  been  produced  by  the  American  publishers  will  not  saftf 
in  comparison  with  the  English  edition  of  Bohn. 

29.  — Parlor  Dramas;  or  Dramatic  Scenes  for  Home  Amusement.  By  Willu* 
B.  Fowlb.  author  of  the  “ Hundred  Dialogues,”  etc.,  etc,  12mo.,  pp.  311 
Boston : Morris  Cotton. 

Mr.  Fowle,  the  author  of  this  book,  is  one  of  the  most  successful  and  popola? 
teachers  in  the  Boston  schools,  and  the  pieces  comprised  in  tqis  volume  have 
written  amid  the  duties  of  an  arduous  profession.  The  subjects  are  mostly  related 
to  the  topics  of  the  day,  opening  with  the  “ Woman’s  Rights”  question draosir 
ized.  The  volume  contains  some  fifteen  different  pieces,  simply  but  cleverly  cobj 
structed  for  representation.  Two  more  amusing  books  than  the  “ Parlor  Dramas 
and  the  “ Hundred  Dialogues,”  or  better  adapted  to  the  use  for  which  they  wfrt 
designed  by  the  author,  we  have  seldom  had  occasion  to  notice. 

30.  — Bright  Pictures  from  Child  Life.  Translated  from  the  German  by  Coca® 
Fannie.  12mo.  Boston  ; Phillips,  Sampson  & Co. 

This  volume  contains  fourteen  as  attractive  “ sketches  ” of  “ child  life  ” ® 
German  genius  ever  produced,  illustrated  with  nearly  as  many  colored  cpgraviw 
These  stories,  which  have  delighted  thousands  of  German  children,  wiU,  we  W 
confident,  meet  with  equal  favor  here,  in  the  pure  English  dress  in  which  Coasa 
Fannie  has  arrayed  them. 
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\ - JACOB  CHIGKERIN6, 

( 300  WASHINGTON  Sl’RliET,  BOSTON, 

^ Hfis  recently  invented  now  machinea  for  inanafacturing  PIANO-FORTES,  by  which 

She  ia  aWe  to  make  t'lioae  inatruinenitf  in  the  moat  perfect  manner,  and  with  fkr  greater 
rapidity  than  they  have  been  made  heretof(»re.  He  ha8  spared  neither  Libor  nor  ex- 
pense in  e8tabli>hing  one  of  tlie  Hrst  STEAM  MILLS  in  the  country  for  their  inanu* 
meture,  the  steam  o^ed  alTording  increased  GtciliUcs  for  the  seasoning  of  stock,  which 
is  done  in  a most  thorough  mnnner.  He  is  now  able  to  supply  orders  at  wholesale  or 
retail.  Persons  wirhiog  for  Piano  fortes  of  the  Jir$l  clann^  warranted  to  give  entire 
aatibfaction,  are  invited  to  call  and  examine  his  instruments,  or  send  their  orders, 
which  will  he  punctually  attended  ta 

EVERY  SHIPPING  MERCHANT, 

^ AS  A MATTER  OF  SCONOMT,  SHOULD  HAVE  A OOPT  IN  HIS  COUNTING-ROOM,  OF 

' ALEXANDER’S  DICTIONARY  OF  WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES, 

To  FOMbte  him  to  verify  and  check  otT  ht»  Poebion  Invoicce.  And  ahottid  see  lhat  every  8hfp- 
' Blaster  In  Ida  employ  la  provided  with  a copy,  Ihnl  be  may  know  exactly  the  quatiiitiea  ha 

a aboQid  have  in  our  own  weiirlite  and  tneiianrea  wneii  iMirciiaaios  aiippileo  or  inerchnndise  by  ihoea 

F oTolher  coitmriea.  iilach  writfht  and  mea»nre  l4  arruiored  in  iilphubelical  order,  and  Iheir  valnee, 

' which  are  derived  from  ihe  be^l  »UiidHrd»«  are  given  In  whole  uumbera  und  di-cimals,  being  eaay  of 

reTereticr,  und  requiring  but  aimple  multiplication  lo  oblniii  ifae  amount  in  nur  own  ^talHla^d8,  of  a 
cargo  i>r  K-*a  quHUtliy.  Tbta  l«  the  only  coniprvhenalve  work  iu  the  hlngltah  language  giving  Amer> 
loan  dUiidarda ; aa  Ibe  BrUiah  capacily-meneurea  differ  8>8ternaiicaily  from  our  own.  Pkick  $1  SO. 
If  Published  by  WM.  MINIPIC,  lU  Baltimore-at.,  Baliimoro. 

Who  will  forward  a copy  per  mail  pre-paid  to  any  address  on  the  rece'pt  of  Uic  retail  price,  wbicli 
BUiy  bp  forwarde^i  in  Post-office  aiarapa. 

[ Monarch  Fire  Insurance  Co.,  of  London, 

ESTABLISHED  IN  1835. 

‘ OFFICE  No.  4 BROAD  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 

: Sabscrlbtb  (Eapital  anb  Surplns  5nnb,  $2,000,000. 

SPECIAL  FUND,  $150,000, 

\ Held  by  Sew  York  Truaieea  to  meet  Loaaea. 

( JLOSSCS  A1>JUST£D  IN  IVEW  YOKK  AND  PUOTIPTliT  PAID. 

GEORGe  ADLARD, 

Resident  Secretary  and  Geneml  Agent,  No.  4 Broarl  SL,  N.  Y. 

j.  R.  and  H.  S.  ROBINSON, 

CONSULTING  AND  SUPERINTENDING 

STEAM  ENGINEERS. 

Jllo.  7 BIGELOW  LIBRARY  BUILDING, 

CLINTON,  MASS. 

t hFme  insurance  comfant, 

OF  NEW  ^ORK. 

I CASH  CAPITAL  $500,000. 

f Buildings,  Merchandise,  and  other  Property,  Insured  aqaihst 
^ Loss  OR  Daiviagr  by  Fire,  on  Favorablb  Terms. 

OFFICE  NO.  4 W ALL-ST., 

^ J.  MILTON  SMITH, 

Secretary, 


i 


CHARLES  J.  MARTIN, 

Pretidemt 

A.  F.  WILLMARTH, 

Viet-PrmdtiO, 
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MERCHANTS’  MAGAZINE  AND  COMSUSie^; 

EittablUlicd  July,  1839.  ^ 

BY  FREEMAN  HUNT,  EDITOR  AND 

PUBLISHED  MONTHLY.  ’ ' J 

it  142  Fulton-street,  New  Vork— At  Five  Doltan' 


The  MERCRJ15TS’  MAGAZINE  AND  CeilUR‘JIi 
is  devoted  to  TRADE,  COMMERCE,  and  NAVIOATIOUr^ 
RENCV,  and  FIN  ANCE— MERCANTILE  and  llA&fri 
MARINE,  and  LIFE  INSU  RANCFV-OOEAN  and 
CATION— NAUTICAL  INTELLICENCE— INTERNAL  IMP] 
trirlitilin^  CANALS,  RAILWAYS,  and  PLANK  RO  _ ^ 

HARBORS,  and  in  general  all  subjects  invulving  the  g^reat  OorntBldurt^ 
TRIAL  Lvterbsi's  of  the  Country  and  the  World.  — ' 

It  has  been  ever  the  constant  aim,  and  untiring  effort  of  tbo 
prietor  to  make  the  Work,  at  once,  a journal  of  the  latest 
and  a standard  Library  of  Reference  on  all  tonics  of  Trade,  not 
the  Statesman,  Political  Economist,  Jurist,  Financier,  Banr^ 

TER,  Ship  Builder,  MECH.\Nic,aud  Manufacturer,  than  to  tlie 
Man  ; and  from  the  necessarily  comprehensive  ran^e  of  its  diseuasifliai | 
tics,  taking  in,  as  it  does,  every  subject  iu  the  wide  held  of  Commeroo,  “ 
Magazine  will  always  be  found  to  embody  a vast  fund  of  Knowli 
also — for  the  Cotton  Planter  of  the  South,  and  the  Grain  Grower 
The  Editor  and  Proprietor  has  endeavored  to  infuse  into  hia 
spirit  and  character,  by  securing  the  aid  of  able  correspondents  infill 
spread  Republic,  and  by  exhibiting  the  resources  of  every  State  a 
uniuQ.  On  mooted  points  in  political  economy,  banking,  and  the 
he  has  freely  admitted  articles  advocating  antagonistic  doetrhies 
while  it  is  hibg^cut  aim  to  exhibit  farts,  and  embody  the  scientific  i 
tinos  of  Commerce,  the  Magazine  w'ill  be  ever  open  to  the  free 
every  subject  legitimately  fulliu;;  within  its  general  scope  and  iU 
The  number  for  June,  1866,  completed  the  feiRTT-FOURTO 
of  the  Merchants"  Mmjazive.  1’he  work  has  been  enlatged  more  thiin 
commencemeut  in  July,  1889,  and  each  volume  now  contains  ns9f^ 
octavo  pages.  A few  complete  sets  of  the  Magazine  may  be  obtfiibe<L 
eFs  office,  142  Fulton-street,  New  Y'ork,  neatly  and  substantial^ 

LARS  AND  A Half  per  volume. 

CUAMBRR  or  COMMKRCB  OF  FARCSy  PRriSi 

Mr.  FRrxMAN  Hunt. 

Sir:— TheChiinibef  of  Coimnerceof  Paris, having  had  oocariOD  to  oooaal 
you  have  publiHlied  lor  so  many  years  nasi,  could  not  Iml  fully  apnrBClflle  kis , 
niarkod  Ihe  susuifie<l  seal  and  care  with  which  jrou  have  brought 
mailer  of  ihe  hiirhesi  inierest,  us  well  us  disquisitions  of  the  uunciat  Impoitariinl^ 
Chamber  knows  of  uo  better  way  of  testifying  its  appreciation  of  your  worlc,  tlidlii* 
the  Maifoxnie  for  Its  Idbmry.  The  Treasurer  ha  been  dlrrcird  to  charge 
la  New  \’ork  with  this  duty,  and  al.<io  to  forwardato  you  this  letter,  wMtt  ^ 
you  the  nssuriiMces  of  our  hlgliest  consUleratiuB. 
tloRACx  dAY,  Secretary.  LI^ENTIL, 

At  a staled  meeting  of  the  Philadelphia  Board  ofTrade,  held  on  Mondif 
the  following  rcsolaUoRs  were  adopted,  without  a dlseentlng  voice: — 

ReaulvcU^  TliHt  llie  Board  of  Tniue  viewing  the  importaoce  of  a pdbllca|iB^i 
ettnictive  and  enduring  lunn.  general  information  and  statist  Ice  relating  tu  90.  d 
trial  pursuits  of  our  country,  venture  to  recoramenU  tEfuar's  MtfxknmU^ 

Rrvicviy'  as  juissesslng  tbc-ic  n*quisllea  in  an  eminent  degree,  and  Inisl ' 
induced  to  euco'Urage  Frkbman  Hunt,  Esq.,  in  hie  arduotia  labora  lijf 
penodical.  . 

Resolved,  That  a copy  of  the  foregoing  Reaoliiiicm  1^’ 

Board.  ' 

Til  OS.  P.  COPfe,  President.  Ct_ 

CiMnNKATi  Chambur  or 

At  a meeting  of  tbo  Cincinnati  Chamber  of  Commerce,  February  4Qi| 
lions  were  unanimously  adopUKl : — 

ftcAo/rrd,  Thill  Hunt’s  ^MrrcManta^  Mnjraujie  and  Commrrtiisl 
and  ttiiliiy,  and  is  signally  adapted  to  inform  the  merchunia  upon 
foreign  and  internal  tntde  of  the  country,  lit  manufnciurea  and  afHl 
thanktf  of  the  mercantile  community  arc  due  to  its  editor,  FaRijiAa  fli 
ability  with  which  he  has  conducted  It  for  so  many  years.  ^ 

Re.aulrt*L  That  we  recommend  ila  mure  general  droulatloD,  mad 
forwurded  to  Miu  Hurt.  * 


f^vorge  Wood  FrUitory  Ihu*  3 Dai 


New  England  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Go., 

BOSTON,  MA8SACHU8ETT8- 

EMtablUhedy  1848. 

Branch  Office  in  Metropolitan  Bank  Building,  110  Broadwat, 

I«E3W  YORK  CITY. 

OArtTAL  AND  ACOUMUI^ATION  OF  PREMTUMa  TO  MEET  LaaSKS,  OVER 

$9  10,000, 

nflcr  paylogt  among  all  holding  policies,  In  cash,  (nni  in  scrip,)  dlTidends  amounting  to 

$18  1,000. 

Tbe  sorplus  is  divided  among  all  the  members  in  caso,  thus  avoiding  the  anoeces' 
aary  and  uncertain  tendency  of  large  accumulations  of  unpaid  divideDd^^  erroneonslv 
called  capital,  and  also  affording  a certain  and  good  rate  of  interest  upon  the  our> 
lay  of  premitimM.  One^half  of  tbe  first  five  annual  premiume  on  life  policies  loaned 
to  insurers  if  desired ; the  remaining  half  may  be  paid  quarterly.  The  premiums 
are  as  low  as  those  of  any  reliable  company.  Tkih  is  the  ofdesl  Amerimn  Mnlual 
Life  Insurance  Company,  and  one  of  the  most  successful.  Insurance  may  be  effected 
for  the  benefit  of  Marrie<l  Women,  beyond  the  reach  of  their  husband's  creditors. 

Creditors  may  insure  the  lives  of  Debtors.  Blank  form  of  application  for  Insurance,  or 
the  company's  pamphlet,  containing  tbe  Cliarter,  Rules,  and  Regnlationa,  also  tbe 
Annual  Reports  showing  tbe  condition  of  tbe  company,  will  be  furnished  gratis. 

B.  F*  STCVFNS,  Secretary.  WILl^ARD  PIllL.L.lP8y  President. 

Directors : 

Charles  P.  Curtis,  Thomas  A.  Dexter,  Sewell  Tappan.  A.  W.  Tbaxter,  Jr,,  Charles  J 

Hubbard,  Marshall  P.  Wilder,  William  B.  Reynolds,  Oea  H.  Folgcr.  ^ 

References  in  New  York. 

Rev.  S.  H.Tyng,  D.  D.;  Hon.  A.  Oakey  Hall,  District  Attorney  of  New  York  City  ; 

K Warren  Weston,  (Goodhue  A Co.,)  W,  W.  Stone,  (Lawrence,  Stone  A Co.;)  Wm.  G. 

Lambert,  (A.  A A.  Lawrence  A Co„)  B.  J.  Howland,  Rev.  G.  L.  Prentiss,  Henry  L, 

Pierson;  D.  Randolph  Martin,  President  Ocean  Bank;  Wm.  L.  King,  (Naylor  A Ca;) 

Rev.  S.  S.  Cutting;  Ellery  A Gibbons;  Freeman  Hunt;  (Hunt’s  Magazine;)  Samuel  , 

R.  Roggles,  and  Rev.  K S.  Sturrs,  D.  D.,'of  Brooklyn. 

JOHN  HOPPER,  Agent  and  Attorney  for  the  Company. 

110  Broadway,  New  York. 

Atlantic  Mutual  Insurance  Company. 

New  York,  January  28, 1856.  Office  51  Wai.l  Street,  Corner  of  Williay.  ' 

MARINE  AND  INLAND  NAVIGATION  INSURANCE.  j 

The  profits  of  tbo  company  rcrert  to  the  assured  and  are  divided  aaonally  upon  the  premiums  ter> 
mlnated  during  the  year.  Tor  which  certificates  are  issued  bearing  such  Inlerost,  not  exceeding  six 
per  oeot,  as  the  Income  from  iovesled  funds  will  enable  the  company  to  pay.  The  excess  of  certUk 
cotes  over  a million  dollars,  have  heretofore  been  redeemed  by  payments  of  cash  in  the  onler  of  their 
hsue.  The  Dividend  declared  for  IBA'S  was  Thirty  per  cent  The  on!  fonding  cerllflcntes  of  the  issoe 
of  1853,  and  60  per  cent  of  the  Issue  of  1854,  are  to  be  redeemed  and  paid  on  and  aAer  the  5th  Feb. 

The  assets  of  the  company  in  New  York  bonk  stock,  bonds  and  mortgage, 


real  estate,  and  loans  on  stocks 81,700,135  06 

Other  assets 2,037,567  U2 

Total 3,737,602  08 


TRUSTEESi — J.  D.  Jones,  T.  Tileston,  H.  Coit,  W.  C.  Piokersoill,  A.  Averclu 
L.  Curtis,  W.  S.  Wetmobe,  0.  H.  Russell,  L.  Holbrook,  Robert  0.  Goodhue,  P,  A. 
Haroous,  M.  Gans,  E.H.  Gilulan,  R.  Crooks,  C.  Barstow,  A.  P.  Pillot,  L.S.  Suarez, 
L.  M.  WiLET,  D.  S.  Miller,  S.  T.  Nicoll,  J.  J.  Henry.  T.  W.  Rjlkv,  D.  Lane,  J.  Brtck, 
W.  Stcrois,  Jr.,  H.  K.  BoaEKT,  A.  A.  Low,  C.  Dennis,  D.  Perkins,  J.  Gaillard,  Jr., 
W.  E.  Dodge,  M.  Livingston,  W.  Wood,  J.  H.  Bcroy,  C.  Grinnell,  H.  O.  Brkwer« 
W'.  Shekman,  E.  R.  Bell,  E,  E.  Morgan,  B.  J.  Howland,  B.  Babcock,  F.  Westbat. 

John  D.  Jones,  President, 

W.  Townsend  Jones,  Secretary.  CsAgLEs  DE.\Kia,  Vice^PreeideTU, 

W.  H.  H.  Moore,  2ef  Vtce^PreticLenl. 
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Art.  I.— lONBT.* 

1.  The  single  commoditj  that  is  of  universal  request  is  money.  Oo 
where  we  may,  we  meet  persons  seeking  commodities  required  for  the 
sati^action  of  their  wants,  yet  widely  differing  in  their  demands.  One 
needs  food ; a second,  clothing ; a third,  books,  newspapers,  horses,  or 
ships.  Many  desire  fo^,  yet  while  one  would  have  fisn,  another  rejects 
the  fish  and  seeks  for  meat  Offer  clothing  to  him  who  sought  for  ships, 
and  he  would  prove  to  have  been  supplied.  Place  before  the  seeker  after 
silks,  the  finest  lot  of  cattle,  and  he  will  not  purchase.  The  woman  of 
fiuhion  rejects  the  pantaloons ; while  the  porter  regards  her  slipper  as 
Wholly  worthless.  Of  all  these  people,  nevertheless,  there  would  not  be 
found  even  a single  one  unwilling  to  give  labor,  attention,  skill,  houses, 
bonds,  lands,  horses,  or  whatever  else  might  be  within  his  reach,  in  ex- 
change for  money — ^provided,  only,  that  the  quantity  offered  were  deemed 
sufficient 

So  has  it  been  in  every  age,  and  so  is  it  everywhere.  Laplander  and 
Patagonian,  almost  the  antip^es  of  each  other,  are  alike  in  their  thirst  after 
the  precious  metals.  Midianite  merchants  paid  for  Joseph  with  so  many 
pieces  of  silver.  The  gold  of  Macedon  bought  the  services  of  Demosthenes; 
and  it  was  thirty  pieces  of  silver  that  paid  mr  the  treason  of  Judas.  Afncan 
gold  enabled  Hannibal  to  cross  the  Alps ; as  that  of  Spanish  America  has 
enabled  France  to  subjugate  so  large  a portion  of  Northern  Africa.  Sov- 
ereigns in  the  East  heap  up  gold  as  provision  against  future  accidents ; 


* A.  Lectartt  dellyered  before  th«  New  Toi^  Historical  and  Oeograpbloil  SootoWi  bv  H.  CL, 
d&XBT,  Saq.,  end  now  lint  poblislMd  in  the  JUtrekmU*' 
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and  finance  ministers  in  the  West,  rejoice  when  thdr  aoconnts  enable 
them  U>  exhibit  a full  supply  of  the  precious  metals.  When  it  is  other- 
wise, the  highest  dignitaries  are  seen  paying  obsequious  court  to  the 
Rothschild  and  the  Baring,  controllers  of  the  supply  of  money.  So,  too, 
when  railroads  are  to  be  made,  or  steamers  to  ^ built.  Farmers  and 
contractors,  landowners  and  stockholders,  then  go,  cap  in  hand,  to  the 
Croesuses  of  Paris  and  London,  anxious  to  obtain  a hearing,  and  desiring 
to  propitiate  the  man  of  power  by  making  whatsoeyer  sacrifice  may  seem 
to  be  required. 

2.  Were  a hundred  diips  to  arriye  in  your  port  to-morrow,  a shwle 
one  of  which  was  freighted  with  gold,  she  alone  would  find  a place  in  ^ 
editorial  columns  of  your  journals — leaving  wholly  out  of  view  the  re- 
maining ninety-nine,  freight^  with  silks  and  teas,  cloth  and  sugar.  The 
news,  too,  would  find  a similar  place  in  almost  all  the  journals  of  the 
Union,  and  for  the  reason,  that  all  their  readers,  the  hem  excepted,  so 
much  rejoice  when  money  comes  in,  and  so  mu<^  regret  when  it  goes 
out.  Of  all  the  materials  of  which  the  earth  is  oompo^,  there  are  none 
so  universally  acceptable  as  gold  and  silver — none  in  whose  movmnents 
so  large  a portion  of  every  community  feels  an  interest 

Why  is  this  the  case  ? Because  of  their  having  distinctive  qualitiea 
that  bring  them  into  direct  connection  with  the  distinctive  qualities  of 
man — facilitating  the  growth  of  association,  and  promoting  the  develop- 
ment of  individuality.  They  are  the  indispensable  instruments  of  sode^, 
or  commerce. 

That  they  are  so,  would  seem  to  be  admitted  by  those  journalists  when 
giving  to  their  movementa  so  much  publicity ; and  yet,  on  turning  to  an- 
other column,  you  would  probably  find  it  there  asserted,  that  all  mis  aax- 
ietpr  in  regard  to  money  was  evidence  of  ignorance — the  condition  of  msn 
being  improved  by  parting  with  gold  that  he  can  neither  eat,  drink,  nor 
wear,  in  exchange  for  sugar  that  he  can  eat,  and  cloth  that  he  con  Wear. 
Such  may  be  the  case,  says  one  reader,  but,  for  my  part,  I prefer  to  see 
money  come  in,  because  when  it  does  so,  I can  borrow  at  six  per  cent; 
whereas,  when  it  is  going  out,  I have  to  pay  ten,  twelve,  or  twenty.  This 
is  doubtless  true,  says  another,  but  I prefer  to  see  money  arrive — ^beii^ 
then  able  to  sell  my  hats  and  shoes,  and  to  pay  the  people  who  make 
them.  It  may  be  evidence  of  ignorance,  says  a third,  but  I always  rejoice 
when  money  flows  inwards,  for  then  1 can  always  sell  my  labor;  whereas, 
when  it  Jlows  outwards,  I am  unemployed,  and  my  wife  and  children  suf- 
fer for  want  of  food  and  clothing.  Men’s  naturd  instincts  look,  thus,  in 
one  direction,  while  mock  science  points  in  another.  The  first  shouid  be 
right,  because  they  are  given  of  God.  The  last  may  be  wrong — being 
one  among  the  weak  inventions  of  roan.  Which  is  right,  we  may  now 
inquire. 

3.  The  power  of  man  over  matter  is  limited  td  effecting  changes  of 
place  and  of  form.  For  the  one  he  needs  wagons,  horses,  ships,  and  rail* 
roads ; for  the  other,  spades,  plows,  mills,  furnaces,  and  st^m-engines. 
Among  men,  changes  of  ownership  are  to  be  effected,  and  for  that  purpose 
they  need  some  general  medium  of  circulation. 

The  machinery  of  exchange  in  use  is,  therefore,  of  three  kinds — that 
required  for  producing  changes  of  place,  that  applied  to  effecting  changes 
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of  fbrni,  and  Hhai  lued  for  offeoting  changes  of  o^nersliipj  and  were  wd 
now  to  examine  the  coarse  of  pnx^eding  with  regard  to  them,  we  should 
find  it  to  be  the  same  hi  idl — thus  obtaining  proof  of  the  nniversaility  of 
the  natural  laws  to  whose  government  man  is  subject.  For  the  present, 
however,  we  must  limit  ourselves  to  an  examination  of  the  phenomena  of 
the  machinery  of  dreulation. 

In  the  early  periods  of  society,  man  has  little  to  exchange,  and  there 
are  few  exchanges — those  which  are  made  being^by  direct  Darter — shins 
being  given  for  knives,  clothing,  meat,  or  fish.  With  the  progress  of  pop- 
ulation and  wealth,  however,  all  communities  have  endeavored  to  facilitate 
the  transfer  of  property,  by  the  adoption  of  some  common  standard  with 
which  to  compare  the  value  of  the  commodities  to  be  exchanged — cattle 
having  thus  been  used  among  the  early  Greeks — while  slaves  and  cattle, 
or  “living  money,”  as  it  was  then  denominated,  were  commonly  in  use 
among  the  Anglo-Saxons  — wampum  among  our  aborigines  — codfish 
among  the  peo^e  of  New  England — and  tobacco  among  those  of  Vir- 
ginia. Witn  farther  progress,  we  find  them  adopting  successively  iron, 
copper,  and  bronze,  preparatory  to  obtaining  silver  and  gold,  to  be  used 
as  the  machinery  for  efiecting  exchanges  from  hand  to  hand. 

For  such  a purpose,  the  recommendations  of  those  metals  are  very  great 
Being  scantily  diffus^  throughout  the  earth,  and  requiring,  therefore, 
much  labor  for  their  collection,  they  represent  a large  amount  of  value — 
while  being  themselves  of  little  Dulk,  and  therefore  capable  of  being 
readily  and  securely  stored,  or  transported  from  place  to  place.  Not  be- 
ing liable  to  rust  or  damage,  they  may  be  preserved  uninjured  for  any 
length  of  time,  and  their  quantity  is,  therefore,  much  less  liable  to  varia- 
tion than  is  that  of  wheat  or  corn,  the  supply  of  which  is  so  largely  da* 
pendent  upon  the  contingencies  of  the  weather.  Capable  of  the  most 
minote  suMivision,  they  can  be  used  for  the  performance  of  the  smallest 
as  well  as  the  largest  exchanges ; and  we  ^1  know  well  how  large  an 
amount  of  commerce  is  effected  by  means  of  coins  of  one  and  of  threS 
cents  that  would  have  to  remain  uneffected,  were  there  none  in  use  of  less 
value  than  those  of  five,  six,  and  ten  cents. 

To  facilitate  their  use,  the  various  communities  of  the  world  are  accus- 
tomed to  have  them  cut  into  small  pieces  and  weighed,  after  which  they 
4re  so  stamped  as  to  enable  every  one  to  discern  at  once  how  much  gold 
or  silver  is  offered  in  exchange  for  the  commodity  he  has  to  sell ; but  tkd 
value  of  the  piece  is  in  only  a very  slight  degree  due  to  this  process  of 
eoinage.*  In  the  early  periods  of  society,  all  the  metals  passed  in  lumps, 
requiring,  of  course,  to  be  weighed  ; and  such  is  now  the  case  with  much 
of  the  gold  that  passes  between  America  and  Europe.  Gold  dust  has  also 
to  be  weighed,  and  allowance  has  to  be  made  for  the  impurities  with 
which  the  gold  itself  is  connected;  but,  with  this  exception,  it  is  of  almost 
precisely  the  same  value  with  gold  pass^  from  the  mint  and  stamped  with 
an  eagle,  a head  of  Victoria,  or  of  Nicholas. 

4.  A proper  supply  of  those  metals  having  been  obtained,  and  thia 
having  been  divided,  weighed,  and  marked,  ue  farmer,  the  miller,  the 

* The  heap  of  paper  In  the  mill  becomes  elightlf  more  valuable  when  It  is  counted  off  and  tied^ 
■p  In  reams;  and  the  heap  of  doth  is  in  like  manner  ineressed  in  valae  when  it  is  measnred  and 
dM  up  in  pleoes-^or  the  reason,  that  both  can  be  more  readllj  exchanged.  Predselj  similar  la 
this  is  the  Inoresss  of  vslne  rtsalUnf  ttom  the  process  of  odnags. 
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clothier,  and  all  other  members  of  society,  are  now  enaUed  to  efieot  ex* 
changes,  even  to  the  extent  of  purchasing  for  a single  cent  their  share  of 
the  labors  of  thousands,  and  tens  of  thousands,  of  men  employed  in  making 
railroads,  engines,  and  cars,  and  transporting  upon  them  annually  bun* 
dreds  of  millions  of  letters ; or,  for  another  cent,  their  share  of  the  labor 
of  the  hundreds,  if  not  thousands,  of  men  who  have  contributed  to  the 
production  of  a penny  newspaper.  The  mass  of  small  coin  is  thus  a $avwg 
fund  for  labor,  because  it  facilitates  association  and  combination — givii^ 
niility  to  billions  of  millions  of  minutes  that  would  be  wasted,  did  not  a 
demand  exist  for  them  at  the  moment  the  power  to  labor  had  been  pro* 
duced.  Labor  being  the  first  price  given  for  everything  we  value,  and 
being  the  commodity  that  all  can  ofier  in  exchange,  the  progress  of  omn- 
munities  in  wealth  and  influence  is  in  the  direct  ratio  of  the  presence  or 
absence  of  an  instant  demand  for  the  forces,  physical  and  mental,  of  each 
and  every  man  in  the  community — resulting  from  the  existence  of  a power 
on  the  part  of  each  and  every  other  man,  to  ofier  something  valuable  in 
exchange  for  it  It  is  the  only  commodity  that  perishes  at  the  instant  of 
production,  and  that,  if  not  then  put  to  use,  is  lost  forever. 

We  are  all  momently  producing  labor-power,  and  daily  taking  in  the 
fuel  by  whose  consumption  it  is  produced;  and  that  fuel  is  wast^  unless 
its  pr^uct  be  on  the  instant  usefully  employed.  The  most  delicate  fhiits 
or  flowers  ma^  be  kept  for  hours  or  days ; but  the  force  resulting  from 
the  consumption  of  food  cannot  be  kept,  even  for  a second.  That  the  in- 
stant power  of  profitable  consumption  may  be  coincident  with  the  instant 
production  of  this  universal  commodity,  there  must  be  incessant  combina- 
tion, followed  by  incessant  division  and  subdivision,  and  that  in  turn  fol- 
lowed by  as  incessant  recomposition.  This  is  seen  in  the  case  above 
referred  to,  where  miners,  furnace-men,  machine^makers,  rag-gatheren, 
carters,  bleachers,  paper-makers,  railroad  and  canal  men,  type-makers, 
compositors,  pressmen,  authors,  editors,  publishers,  newsboys,  and  hosts  of 
others,  combine  their  efiorts  for  the  production  in  market  of  a heap  of 
newspapers  that  has,  at  the  instant  of  production,  to  be  divided  ofi  into 
portions  suited  to  the  wants  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  consumers.  Each 
of  these  latter  pays  a single  cent — then  perhaps  subdividing  it  among 
half  a dozen  omers,  so  that  the  cost  is  perhaps  no  more  than  a cent  per 
week ; and  yet  each  obtains  his  share  of  the  labors  of  all  of  the  persons  by 
whom  it  had  been  produced. 

Of  all  the  penomena  of  society,  this  process  of  division,  subdivison,  com- 
position, and  recomposition  is  the  most  remarkable ; and  yet — being  a 
thing  of  such  common  occurrence — it  scarcely  attracts  the  slightest  no- 
tice. Were  the  newspaper  above  referred  to,  partitioned  ofi  into  squares, 
each  representing  its  portion  of  the  labor  of  one  of  the  persons  who  had 
contributed  to  the  work,  it  would  be  found  to  be  resolved  into  six,  eight, 
or  perhaps  even  ten  thousand  pieces,  of  various  sizes,  small  and  great — 
the  former  representing  the  men  who  had  mined  and  smelted  the  ores  of 
which  the  types  and  presses  had  been  composed,  and  the  latter  the  men 
and  boys  by  whom  tne  distribution  had  been  made.  Numerous  as  are 
these  little  scraps  of  human  efiort,  they  are,  nevertheless,  all  combined  in 
every  sheet,  and  every  member  of  the  community  may — for  the  trivial 
sum  of  fifty  cents  per  annum — enjoy  the  advantage  of  the  information 
therein  contained ; and  as  fully  as  he  could  do,  had  it  been  collected  for 
liimself  alone. 
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Improvements  in  the  modes  of  traoeportaiion  are  advantageous  to  man, 
but  the  service  they  render,  when  compared  with  their  cost,  is  very  small. 
A ship  worth  forty  or  fifty  thousand  dollars  cannot  effect  exchanges  be« 
tween  men  at  opposite  sides  of  the  Atlantic  to  an  extent  exceeding  five 
or  six  thousand  tons  per  annum  ; whereas,  a furnace  of  similar  cost  will 
effect  the  transmutation  of  thirty  thousand  tons’  weight  of  coal,  ore,  lime- 
stone, food,  and  clothing,  into  iron.  Compared  with  either  of  these,  how- 
ever, the  commerce  effected  by  the  help  of  fifty  thousand  dollars’  worth 
of  little  white  pieces  representing  labor  to  the  extent  of  three  or  five  cents 
— labor  which  by  their  help  is  gathered  up  into  a heap,  and  then  divided 
and  subdivided  day  after  day  throughout  the  year — and  it  will  be  found 
that  the  service  rendered  to  society,  in  economizing  force,  by  each  dollars’ 
worth  of  money,  is  greater  than  is  rendered  by  hundreds,  if  not  thousands, 
employed  in  manufoctures,  or  tens  of  thousands  in  ships  or  railroads ; and 
yet  there  are  able  writers  who  tell  us  that  money  is  so  much  **  dead  capi- 
tal,”— being  **  an  important  portion  of  the  capital  of  a country  that  pro- 
duces nothing  for  the  country.” 

^ Money,  as  money,”  says  an  eminent  economist,  **  satisfies  no  want,  an- 
swers no  purpose.  * * The  difference  between  a country  with  money, 
and  a country  altogether  without  it,  would,”  as  be  thinks,  “ be  only  one  of 
convenience,  like  grinding  by  water  inst^  of  by  hand.”  A ship,  as  a 
ship — a road,  as  a road — a cotton-mill,  as  a cotton-mill — in  like  manner, 
however,  satisfies  no  Want,  answers  no  purpose.”  They  can  be  neither 
eaten,  drunk,  nor  worn.  All,  however,  are  instruments  for  facilitating  the 
work  of  association,  and  the  growth  of  man  in  wealth  and  power  is  in  the 
direct  ratio  of  the  facility  of  combination  with  his  fellow-men.  To  what 
extent  thev  do  so,  when  compared  with  money,  we  may  now  inquire.  To 
that  end,  let  us  suppose  that  oy  some  sudden  convulsion  of  nature  all  the 
ships  of  the  world  were  at  once  annihilated,  and  remark  the  effect  pro- 
duced. The  shipowners  would  lose  heavily ; the  sailors  and  the  porters 
would  have  less  employment ; and  the  price  of  wheat  would  temporarily 
foil ; while  that  of  cloth  would,  for  the  moment,  rise.  At  the  close  of  a 
single  year,  by  far  the  larger  portion  of  the  operations  of  society  would 
be  found  moving  precisely  as  they  had  done  before— commerce  at  home 
having  taken  the  place  of  that  abroad.  Cotton  and  tropical  fruits  would 
be  less  easily  obtained  in  Northern  climes,  and  ice  might  be  more  scarce 
in  Southern  ones ; but,  in  regard  to  the  chief  exchanges  of  a society  like 
our  own,  there  would  be  no  suspension,  even  for  a single  instant.  So  for, 
indeed,  would  it  be  to  the  contrary,  that  in  many  countries  commerce 
would  be  far  more  active  than  it  had  been  before — the  loss  of  ships  pro- 
ducing a demand  for  the  opening  of  mines,  for  the  construction  of  furnaces 
and  engines,  and  for  the  building  of  mills,  that  would  make  a market  for 
labor,  mental  and  physical,  such  as  had  never  before  been  known. 

Let  us  next  suppose  that  the  ships  had  been  spared,  and  that  all  the 
^Id  and  silver,  coined  and  not  coined,  mined  and  not  mined,  were  anni- 
hilated, and  stud^  the  effect  that  would  be  produced.  The  reader  of 
newspapers — ^finding  himself  unable  to  pay  for  them  in  beef  or  butter, 
cloth  or  iron — ^would  be  compelled  to  dispense  with  his  usual  supply  of 
intelligence,  and  the  journal  would  be  no  longer  printed.  Omnibuses 
would  cease  to  run,  for  want  of  sixpences ; and  places  of  amusement  would 
be  closed,  for  want  of  shillings.  Commerce  among  men  would  be  at  an 
end,  except  so  fiir  as  it  might  be  found  possible  to  effect  direct  exchanges 
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— food  being  given  for  labor,  or  wool  for  cloth.  Such  exchangea  could, 
however,  be  few  in  number,  and  men,  women,  and  children  womd  perish 
by  millions,  because  of  inability  to  obtain  fo^  and  clothing  in  ezcnange 
for  service.  Cities  whose  population  now  counts  by  hundreds  of  thou* 
sands  would,  before  the  close  of  a single  year,  exhibit  hundreds  of  blocks 
of  unoccupied  buildings,  and  the  grass  would  grow  in  their  streets.  A 
substitute  mighty  it  is  true,  be  found — men  returning  to  the  usages  of 
those  primitive  times  when  wheat  or  iron,  tobacco  or  copper,  constituted 
the  inedium  of  exchange ; but  under  su(^  circumstances,  society,  as  at 
present  constituted,  could  have  no  existence.  A pound  of  iron  would  be 
required  to  pay  for  a Tribune  or  a Herald^  and  hundreds  of  tons  of  any 
of  the  commo^des  above  referred  to,  would  be  needed  for  the  purchase 
of  the  weekly  emission  of  either.  Tons  of  them  would  be  needed  to  pay 
for  the  food  consumed  in  a single  eating-house,  or  the  amusement  fur- 
nished in  a single  theater ; and  now  the  wheat,  the  iron,  the  com,  or  the 
copper  could  be  fdrly  divided  among  the  people  who  had  contributed  to 
the  production  of  the  journal,  the  food,  or  the  amusement,  would  be  a 
problem  entirely  incapable  of  solution. 

The  precious  metals  are  to  the  social  body  what  atmospheric  air  is  to 
the  physical  one.  Both  supply  the  machinery  of  circulation,  and  the  re- 
solution of  the  physical  body  into  its  elements  when  deprived  of  the  one 
is  not  more  certain  than  is  that  of  the  social  body  when  deprived  of  the 
other.  In  both  these  bodies  the  amount  of  force  is  dependent  upon  the 
rapidity  of  circulation.  That  it  may  be  rapid,  there  must  be  a full  supply 
of  the  machinery  by  means  of  which  it  is  to  be  effected ; and  yet  there 
are  distinguished  writers  who  mourn  over  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  cur- 
rency, as  if  it  were  altogether  lost,  while  expatiating  on  the  advantages  of 
canads  and  railroads — not  perceiving,  apparently,  that  the  money  that  can 
be  carried  in  a bag,  and  that  scarcely  loses  in  weight  with  a service  of 
half  a dozen  years,  effects  more  exchanges  than  could  be  effected  by  a 
fleet  of  ships,  many  of  which  would  be  rotting  on  the  shores  on  which 
they  had  b^n  stranded,  at  the  close  of  such  a period  of  service,  while  the 
remainder  would  already  have  lost  half  of  their  original  value.* 

Of  all  the  labor-saving*  machinery  in  use,  there  is  none  that  so  much 
economizes  human  power,  and  so  much  facilitates  combination,  as  that 
known  by  the  name  of  money.  Wealth,  or  the  power  of  man  to  com- 
mand the  services  of  nature,  grows  with  every  increase  in  the  facility  of 
combinatioD — this  latter  growing  with  the  growth  of  the  ability  to  com- 
mand the  aid  of  the  precious  metals.  Wealth,  then,  should  increase  most 
rapidly  where  that  ability  is  most  complete. 

5.  The  power  of  a commodity  to  command  money  in  exchange  is 
called  its  priob.  Prices  fluctuate  with  changes  of  time  and  place — wheat 
being  sometimes  low,  and  at  others  high — and  cotton  commanding  in  one 
country  thrice  the  quantity  of  silver  that  would  be  given  for  it  in  another. 
In  one  place,  much  money  is  required  to  be  given  for  a little  cloth ; 
whereas,  in  another,  much  cloth  may  be  obtained  for  little  money.  What 


* A thrM-eent  piece,  duuiglng  handi  ten  tlmee  in  e der,  elTeote  exeheiigec  In  n jetf  to  the  eztoal 
of  $100:  or,  if  we  take  both  sidoe  of  the  exchanges,  to  that  of  $i00.  Two  thooHUMl  inch  piecea— 
costing  ISO^ngaged  in  clrcniatlng  bread  at  home,  are  capable  of  maintaining  a greater  amount  eC 
oommeroe  than  can  be  maintained  bj  a ship  that  has  cost  $80^000^  engaged  in  eflbottag  itehingto 
between  the  prodnoers  cf  doth  in  Manchester  and  tea  In  China. 
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ttB  the  caveea  of  all  these  differencee,  and  what  the  ouonmstancee  whicdi 
tend  to  affect  prices  generally,  we  may  now  inquire. 

A thousand  tons  of  rags  at  the  Rocky  Mountains  would  not  exchange 
for  a piece  of  silver  of  the  smallest  conceivable  size ; whereas,  a quire  of 
Mper  would  command  a piece  so  large  that  it  would  weigh  an  ounce. 
Passing  thence  eastwaid,  and  arriving  in  the  plains  of  Kansas,  their  rela- 
tive values,  measured  in  silver,  would  be  found  so  much  to  have  changed, 
^at  the  price  of  the  rags  would  pay  for  many  reams  of  the  paper.  Com- 
to  St.  Louis,  a further  chan^  would  be  experienced — rags  having 
again  risen,  and  paper  having  again  fallen.  Such,  too,  would  prove  to  be 
the  case  at  every  sta^  of  the  progress  eastward — the  raw  material  steadily 
gaining,  and  the  finished  commodity  losing,  in  price,  until,  at  length,  in 
the  heart  of  Massachusetts,  three  pounds  of  rags  would  be  found  to  com- 
mand more  silver  than  would  be  needed  for  the  purchase  of  a pound  of 
paper.  The  changes  of  relation  thus  observed  are  exhibited  in  the  fol- 
lowing diagram  >— 


The  price  of  raw  materials  tends  to  rise  as  we  approach  those  places  in 
which  wealth  most  exists — those  in  which  man  is  most  enabled  to  asso- 
ciate with  his  fellow-man,  for  obtaining  power  to  direct  the  forces  of 
nature  to  his  service.  The  prices  of  finished  commodities  move  in  a di- 
rection exactly  opposite — tending  always  to  decline  as  those  of  raw  mate- 
rials advance.  Both  tend  thus  to  approximate — the  highest  prices  of  the 
one  being  always  found  in  connection  with  the  lowest  of  the  other; 
and  in  the  strength  of  the  movement  in  that  direction  will  be  found  the 
most  conclusive  evidence  of  advancing  civilization  and  growing  com- 
merce. 

That  all  the  facta  are  in  entire  accordance  with  this  view,  will  be  ob- 
vious to  those  who  remark  that  cotton  is  low  in  price  at  the  plantation,  and 
high  in  Manchester  or  Lowell ; whereas,  cloth  is  cheaper  in  Lowell  than 
it  is  in  Alabama  or  Louisiana.  Com,  in  Illinois,  is  fre(|uent]y  so  cheap 
that  a bushel  is  given  in  exchange  for  the  silver  required  to  pay  for  a 
yard  of  the  coarsest  cotton  cloth ; whereas,  at  Mancnester,  it  is  so  dear 
that  it  pays  for  a dozen  yards.  The  English  farmer  profits  doubly — ob- 
taining much  cloth  for  his  com,  while  increasing  the  quantity  of  com  by 
help  of  the  manure  that  is  furnished  by  his  competitor  of  the  West.  The 
latter  loses  doubly — giving  much  com  for  little  cloth,  and  adding  thereto 
the  manure  yielded  by  the  consumption  of  his  com,  to  the  loss  of  which 
is  due  the  unceasing  diminution  of  the  powers  of  his  land. 

Looking  backward  in  time,  we  obtain  results  precisely  similar  to  those 
obtained  in  passing  from  countries  in  which  associate  men  are  founds 
and  in  which,  consequently,  wealth  abounds,  to  those  in  which  they  are 
widely  scattered,  and  in  which  they  are,  therefore,  weak  and  poor.  At 
the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  eight  ecclesiastics,  attending  the  funmd 
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of  Anne  of  Brittany,  were  royally  entertained  at  a cost  of  8.13  franca,  of 
money  of  our  time ; while  the  ailk  used  on  that  occasion  is  charged  at  25 
francs.  The  same  quantity  of  silk  could  now  be  purchased  for  less  than 
a franc  and  a half — a sum  that  would  be  entirely  insufficient  to  pay  for  a 
single  dinner.  The  owner  of  four  quires  of  paper  could  then  obtain  for  it 
more  money  than  was  required  for  the  purcnase  of  a hog,  and  less  than 
two  reams  were  needed  for  that  of  a bull.  In  England,  hogs,  sheep,  and 
com  were  cheap,  and  were  exported,  while  cloth  was  dear,  and  was  there* 
fore  imported.  Coming  down  to  a more  recent  period,  the  early  portion 
of  the  last  century,  we  find  that  com  and  wool  were  cheap,  while  cloth 
and  iron  were  dear ; whereas,  at  the  close  of  the  century,  the  former  were 
becoming  dearer  from  day  to  day,  while  the  latter  were  as  regularly  be- 
coming cheaper. 

6.  Raw  material  tends,  with  the  progress  of  men  in  wealth  and  ciriliza- 
tion,  to  rise  in  price.  What,  however,  is  raw  materiaM  In  answer  to 
this  question,  we  may  say,  that  all  the  products  of  the  earth  are,  in  their 
turn,  finished  commodity  and  raw  material.  Coal  and  ore  are  the  finished 
commodity  of  the  miner,  and  yet  they  are  only  the  raw  material  of  which 
pig-iron  is  made.  The  latter  is  the  finished  commodity  of  the  smelter, 
ai^  yet  it  is  but  the  raw  material  of  the  puddler,  and  of  him  who  rolls 
the  bar.  The  bar,  again,  is  the  raw  material  of  sheet-iron, — that,  in  turn, 
becoming  the  raw  material  of  the  nail  and  the  spike.  These,  in  time, 
become  the  raw  material  of  the  house,  in  the  diminished  cost  of  which 
are  found  concentrated  all  the  changes  that  have  been  observed  in  the 
various  stages  of  passage  from  the  rude  ore — lying  useless  in  the  earth — 
to  the  nail  and  the  spike,  the  hammer  and  the  saw,  required  for  the  com- 
pletion of  a modem  dwelling. 

In  the  early  and  barbarous  ages  of  society,  land  and  labor  are  very  low 
in  price,  and  the  richest  deposits  of  coal  and  ore  are  worthless.  Houses 
being  then  obtained  with  exceeding  difficulty,  men  are  forced  to  depend 
for  shelter  against  wind  and  rain  upon  holes  and  caves  they  find  existing 
in  the  earth.  In  time,  they  are  enabled  to  combine  their  efforts ; and 
with  every  step  in  the  course  of  progress,  land  and  labor  acquire  power 
to  command  money  in  exchange,  while  the  house  loses  it  As  the  ser- 
vices of  fuel  are  more  readily  commanded,  pig-iron  is  more  easily  obtained. 
Both,  in  turn,  facilitate  the  making  of  bars  and  sheets,  nails  and  spikes, 
and  all  of  these  facilitate  the  creation  of  boats,  ships,  and  houses ; bat 
each  and  every  of  these  improvements  tends  to  increase  the  prices  of  the 
original  raw  materials — land  and  labor.  At  no  period  in  the  history  of 
the  world  has  the  general  price  of  these  latter  l^en  so  high  as  in  the 
present  one ; at  none  would  the  same  quantity  of  money  have  purchased 
so  staunch  a boat,  so  ffeet  a ship,  or  so  comfortable  a house. 

The  more  finished  a commodity,  the  greater  is  the  tendency  to  a fall  of 
price— all  the  economies  of  the  earlier  processes  being  accumulated  to- 
gether in  the  later  ones.  Houses,  thus,  profit  by  all  improvements  in  the 
making  of  bricks,  in  the  quarrying  of  stone,  in  the  conversion  of  lumber, 
and  in  the  working  of  the  metals.  So,  too,  is  it  with  articles  of  clothing 
—every  improvement  in  the  various  processes  of  spinning,  weaving,  and 
dyeing,  and  in  the  conversion  of  clothing  into  garments,  being  found 
gathered  together  in  the  coat — the  more  numerous  those  improvement!, 
the  lower  t^ing  its  price,  and  the  higher  that  of  the  land  and  labor  to 
which  the  wool  is  due. 
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With  eveiy  stage  of  progress  in  that  direction,  there  is  an  increasing 
tendency  towards  an  equality  in  the  prices  of  the  more  and  the  less  fin- 
ished commodities — and  towards  an  approximation  in  the  character  of 
the  books,  clothing,  furniture,  and  dwellings  of  the  various  portions  of 
society ; with  constant  increase  in  power  to  maintain  commerce  between 
those  countries  which  do,  and  those  which  do  not,  yield  the  metals  which 
constitute  the  raw  material  of  money. 

For  proof  of  this,  we  may  look  to  any  of  the  advancing  communities  of 
the  world.  In  the  days  when  the  French  peasant  would  have  been  re- 
quired to  give  an  ox  for  a ream  .and  a half  of  paper*  wine  was  much 
higher  than  it  is  at  present — peaches  were  entirely  unattainable^the  finer 
vegetables  now  in  use  were  utterly  unknown — a piece  of  refined  sugar,  or 
a cup  of  tea  or  cofiee,  were  luxuries  fit  for  kings  alone — and  an  ell  of 
Dutch  linen  exchanged  for  the  equivalent  of  60  francs  $1 1 25.  Now — 
the  price  of  meat  having  wonde^ully  increased — the  farm  laborer  is  bet- 
ter paid ; and  the  consequences  are  seen  in  the  fact,  that  with  the  price  of 
an  ox  the  farmer  can  purchase  better  wine  than  then  was  drunk  by  kings 
—that  he  can  obtain  not  only  paper,  but  books  and  newspapers — that  he 
can  eat  apricots  and  peaches — that  sugar,  tea,  and  coffee  have  become 
necessaries  of  life — and  that  he  can  have  a supply  of  linen  which  would,  in 
earlier  times,  have  almost  sufficed  for  the  enure  household  of  a nobleman. 
Such  are  the  results  of  an  increase  in  the  facility  of  association  and  com- 
bination among  men ; and  if  we  now  desire  to  find  the  instrument  to 
which  they  are  most  indebted  for  the  power  to  combine  tbeir  efforts,  we 
must  look  for  it  ia  that  to  which  we  have  given  the  name  of  money.  Such 
being  the  case,  it  becomes  important  that  we  ascertain  what  are  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  the  power  to  command  the  use  of  that  instrument 
increases,  and  what  are  those  under  which  it  declines. 

7.  To  acquire  dominion  over  the  various  natural  forces  provided  for  his 
use,  is  both  the  pleasure  and  the  duty  of  man ; and  the  greater  the  amount 
acquired,  the  ligner  becomes  his  labor,  and  the  greater  is  the  tendency  to 
increase  of  power.  With  each  addition  thereto,  he  finds  less  resistance 
to  his  further  efforts;  and  hence  it  is,  that  each  successive  discovery 
proves  to  be  but  the  precursor  of  newer  and  greater  ones.  Franklin’s 
lightning-rod  was  but  the  preparation  for  the  telegraph-wires  that  connect 
our  cities ; and  they,  in  turn,  are  but  the  precursors  of  those  destined 
soon  to  enable  us  to  read,  at  the  breakfast-table,  an  account  of  the  occur- 
rences of  the  previous  day  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  Australia^  Each  succes- 
sive year  thus  augments  the  power  of  man,  and  with  every  new  discovery 
utility  is  given  to  forces  that  now  are  being  wasted.  The  more  they  are 
utilis^ — the  more  nature  is  made  to  labor  in  man’s  service— the  less  is 
the  quantity  human  effort  required  for  the  reproduction  of  the  com- 
modities needed  for  his  comfor^  convenience,  or  enjoyment — the  less  is 
the  valiie  of  all  previous  accumulations — and  the  greater  is  the  tendency 
towards  giving  to  the  labor  of  the  present,  power  over  the  capital  created 
by  the  labors  of  the  past 

Utility  is  the  measure  of  man’s  power  over  nature.  The  greater  it  is, 
the  larger  is  the  demand  for  the  commbdity  or  thing  utilized,  and  the 
greater  the  attractive  force  exerted  upon  it,  wherever  found.  Look  where 
we  may,  we  see  that  every  raw  material  yielded  by  the  earth  tends  towards 
those  places  at  which  it  has  the  highest  utility,  and  that  there  it  is  the 
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▼ake  of  iho  fiowhed  srticlo  is  loast^  Wheat  tends  towaids  the  griai-iiiillt 
and  there  it  is  that  flour  is  cheapest  Cotton  and  wool  tend  towards  the 
mills  at  which  they  are  to  be  spun  and  woven,  and  there  it  is  that  the 
smallest  quantity  of  money  will  purchase  a yard  of  cloth.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  where  cotton  has  the  least  utility— on  the  plantation — that 
cloth  has  the  highest  value.  Therefore  it  is,  that  we  see  communities  so 
universally  prospering  when  the  spindle  and  the  loom  are  brought  to  the 
neighborbo^  of  the  plow  and  the  harrow,  to  utilize  their  products. 

Pr^isely  similar  to  this  are  the  (acts  observed  in  regard  to  the  precious 
metals,  everywhere  on  the  earth’s  surface  seen  to  be  tending  towards 
those  places  at  which  they  have  the  highest  utility — those  at  which  meo 
most  combine  their  efforts  for  utilizing  the  raw  products  of  the  earth-^ 
those  in  which  land  most  rapidly  acquires  a money  value,  or  prices those^ 
therefore,  in  which  the  value  of  those  metals,  as  compared  with  land,  most 
rapidly  diminishes — and  those  in  which  the  char^  for  the  use  of  mouew 
is  lowest.  They  tend  to  leave  those  places  in  which  their  utility  is  smali^ 
and  in  which  combination  of  action  least  exists — those,  therefore,  in  which 
the  price  of  land  is  low,  and  the  rate  of  interest  high.  In  the  first,  there 
is  a daily  tendency  towards  increase  In  the  freedom  of  man ; whereas,  hi 
the  last,  the  tendency  is  in  the  opposite  direction — towards  the  subjuga* 
tion  of  man  to  the  control  of  those  who  live  by  the  expenditure  of  taxes^ 
rent,  and  interest  Desiring  evidence  of  this,  we  have  but  to  look  around 
ns  at  the  present  moment,  and  see  how  oppressively  rent  and  interest  ope- 
rate upon  the  poorer  portions  of  society — how  numerous  are  the  applica- 
tions for  the  smallest  office — and,  above  all,  how  great  has  been  the  increase 
of  pauperism  in  the  past  three  years,  in  which  our  exports  of  specie  have 
been  so  large. 

Looking  to  Mexico  or  Peru,  to  California  or  Siberia,  we  see  but  littie 
of  that  combination  of  action  required  for  giving  utility  to  their  metallic 
products — little  value  in  land — and  interest  higher  than  in  any  other  or- 
ganized communities  in  the  world.  Following  those  products,  we  see  them 
passing  gradually  through  the  West,  towards  the  cities  of  the  Atlantic,  or 
through  Russia  to  St.  Petersburg — every  step  of  their  progress  being  to- 
wards those  States  or  countries  in  which  they  have  the  greatest  utility — 
those  in  which  combination  of  action  roost  exists,  and  in  which,  therefore, 
man  is  daily  acquiring  power  over  the  various  forces  of  nature,  and  com- 
pelling her  more  and  more  to  aid  him  in  his  efforts  for  the  attainment  of 
rarther  power. 

8.  For  more  than  a century.  Great  Britain  constituted  the  reservoir  into 
which  was  discharged  the  major  part  of  the  g^ld  and  silver  produced 
throughout  the  wond.  There  it  was,  that  the  artisan  and  the  farmer  were 
most  nearly  brought  together — the  power  of  association  most  existed — 
the  ultimate  raw  materials  of  commodities,  land  and  labor,  were  most 
utilized,  and  the  consumption  in  the  arts,  of  gold  and  silver,  was  the  great- 
estf  Now  the  state  of  things  is  widely  different.  From  year  to  year, 
the  land  of  the  United  Kingdom  has  become  more  consolidated — the  HtUe 
proprietor  having  been  superseded  by  the  great  middleman  farmer,  and 

* T«1im  U the  meeaore  of  the  obeUcle  inteipoeed  bj  netare  to  the  gntflSoetloa  of  the  vldbee  «f 
men. 

t Thirty  years  slnee,  the  eanoel  ooneomption  of  the  prooions  metals  in  Orest  Biitajn  wm  estl- 
aated  at  £MoO,OM,  or  $1S^06S,00S. 
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Ike  mere  daj-kborer ; aad  the  mult  is  seen  in  the  fiict,  that  Great  Bnt» 
ain  has  pats^  fh>m  ^ing  a place  at  which  commodities  are  produced,  to 
he  given  in  exchange  for  the  prodnce  of  other  lands — to  Mng  a mere 
plaoe  of  exchange  for  the  pe<^le  of  those  lands.  With  each  successive 
Tear,  there  is  a decline  in  the  proportion  borne  to  the  whole  population 
the  producing  classes,  and  an  increase  in  that  home  hj  the  non-pro- 
ducing ones,  wi£  corresponding  diminution  in  the  power  to  retain  the 
products  of  the  mines  of  Peru  and  Mexico. 

The  gold  of  California  does  not,  as  we  know,  to  anj  material  exteht,  re- 
main among  oimelves.  Touching  our  Atlantic  coast,  only  to  be  transferred 
to  steamers  that  bear  it  off  to  Great  Britain,  it  there  meets  the  product  of 
the  Australian  mines — the  two  combined  amounting  to  more  than  a hun- 
dred millions  of  dollars  a ^ear.  Both  come  there,  however,  merely  in 
transit — being  destined,  ultimately,  to  the  payment  of  the  people  of  Con- 
tinental Europe,  who  have  supplied  raw  products  that  have  been  converted 
imd  exported,  or  finished  ones  that  have  been  consumed.  Much  of  it  goes 
necessarily  to  France,  whose  exports  have  grown,  in  the  short  peric^  of 
twenty  years,  from  500,000,000  francs,  to  1,400,0(K),000,  and  have  steadily 
maintained  their  commercial  character.  Manufactures  are  there  the  Aond- 
maid$of  agriculture;  whereas,  in  the  United  Kingdom,  they  are,  with 
each  succeaive  year,  becoming  more  and  more  the  iuUtituies  for  it.  To 
a small  quantity  of  cotton,  sil^  and  other  raw  products  of  distant  lands, 
France  ^ds  a large  amount  of  the  produce  of  her  farms — thus  entitling 
herself  not  only  to  receive,  but  to  retain  for  her  own  uses  and  purposes, 
nearly  all  the  commodities  that  come  to  her  from  abroad.  Her  position 
is  that  of  the  rich  and  enlightened  farmer,  who  sells  his  products  in  their 
highest  form — thus  qualiMng  himself  for  applying  to  the  support  of  his 
£s^ly,  the  education  of  his  children,  and  t^  improvement  oi  his  land, 
Me  of  the  commodituM  received  in  exchange.  That  of  Britain  is  the 
position  of  the  trader,  who  passes  through  his  hands  a large  amount  of 
property,  of  which  he  is  entitled  to  retain  the  amount  of  his  commission^ 
ema  nothing  more.  The  one  has  an  immense,  and  wonderfully  growing 
oommerce,  while  the  other  performs  a vast  amount  of  trade. 


9.  The  precious  metals  are  steadily  flowing  to  the  north  and  east  of 
Europe,  and  among  the  largest  of  their  recipients  we  find  Northern  Ger- 
many, now  so  rapidly  advancing  in  wealth,  power,  and  civilisation.  Den- 
mark and  Sweden,  Austria  and  Belgium,  following  in  the  lead  of  France, 
in  the  maintenance  of  the  policy  of  Colbert,  are  moving  in  the  same  di- 
rection ; and  the  consequences  are  seen  in  a growing  habit  of  association, 
attended  with  daily  augmentation  in  the  amount  of  production,  and  in  the 
facility  of  accumulation,  as  exhibited  in  the  building  of  mills,  the  opening 
of  mines,  the  construction  of  roads,  and  the  constantly  augmenting  power 
to  command  the  services  of  the  precious  metals. 

The  causes  of  these  phenomena  are  readily  explained.  Raw  materials 
of  every  kind  tend  towards  those  places  at  which  employments  are  most 
diversified,  because  there  it  is  that  the  products  of  the  farm  command  the 
largest  quantity  of  money.  Gold  and  silver  follow  in  the  train  of  raw 
materials ; and  for  the  reason,  that  where  the  farmer  and  the  artisan  are 
most  enabled  to  combine,  finished  commodities  are  always  cheapest.  When 
Germany  exported  corn  and  wool,  they  were  cheap,  and  she  was  required 
to  export  gold  to  aid  in  paying  for  the  cloth  and  paper  she  imported ; be- 
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cause  they  were  very  dear.  Now  she  imports  both  wool  and  rags;  hw 
farmers  obtain  high  prices  for  their  products,  and  are  enriched ; and  the 
gold  comes  to  her,  because  cloth  and  paper  are  so  cheap  that  she  sendi 
them  to  the  most  distant  quarters  of  the  world.  So  is  it  with  France, 
Belgium,  Sweden,  and  Denmark — ^all  of  which  are  large  importers  of  raw 
materials,  and  of  gold.  In  all  those  countries,  raw  materials  rise  in  price; 
and  the  greater  the  tendency  to  rise,  the  more  rapidly  must  the  eurreni  ef 
the  precious  metals  set  in  that  direction.  The  country  that  desires  to  in* 
crease  its  supplies  of  gold,  and  thus  lower  the  price  of  money,  is,  therefore, 
required  to  pursue  that  course  of  policy  tending  most  to  raise  the  prioa 
of  raw  material,  and  lower  those  of  manufactures.  This,  however,  is  di* 
rectly  the  opposite  of  the  policy  advocated  by  the  British  school,  which 
seeks,  in  the  cheapening  of  all  the  raw  material  of  manufactures,  the  mesns 
oi  advancing  civilization. 

10.  The  reverse  of  what  is  above  described  is  found  in  Ireland,  Turkej, 
and  Portugal,  so  long  the  close  allies  af  England — and  so  uniformly 
lowing  in  the  course  of  policy  now  advocated  by  her  economists.  FVem 
each  and  all  of  them,  there  has  been  an  unceasing  drain  of  monej— 
the  disappearance  of  the  precious  metals  having  been  mllowed  by  decHneia 
the  productiveness  of  agriculture — in  the  pnces  of  commodities,  in  ths 
value  of  land,  and  in  the  power  of  man. 

France,  in  the  decade  prior  to  the  Eden  treaty  in  1786,  was  advanciBg 
in  both  manufactures  and  commerce  with  great  rapidity,  as  is  shown  con- 
clusively in  M.  de  Toc<juevi lie’s  recent  work.*  Raw  materials  and  the  pre- 
cious metals  flowing  in,  and  manufactured  goods  flowing  out,  the  re^ 
was  seen  in  a daily  increasing  tendency  towards  the  division  of  land,  the 
improvement  of  agriculture,  and  the  increase  of  human  freedom.  From 
the  date  of  that  treaty,  however,  all  was  changed.  Manufactures  flowed 
in,  and  gold  flowed  ou^  with  daily  decline  in  me  power  of  associatioD,  is 
the  wages  of  labor,  and  in  the  value  of  land.  Universal  distress  prododng 
a demand  for  change  of  policy,  its  eflfect  was  seen  in  the  calling 
of  the  States-General,  whose  appearance  on  the  sta^  for  the  fij^  time  is 
a hundred  and  eighty  years,  was  so  soon  to  be  followed  by  a revolution, 
that  sent  to  the  guillotine  the  most  of  those  by  whom  that  treaty  had 
been  made. 

Looking  to  Spain,  we  see  her  poverty  to  have  steadily  increased  from 
the  hour,  when,  by  expelling  her  manufacturing  populadon,  she  rendered 
herself  dependent  upon  the  workshops  of  other  countries.  Mistr^  ^ 
Mexico  and  Peru,  she  acted  merely  as  the  conduit  through  which  th^ 


* * SlmulUiiMras  with  these  clumges  Id  the  minds  of  governed  nnd  governors,  pnblle  pneperltf 
begnn  to  develop  with  nnexampled  strides.  This  is  shown  by  ell  sorts  of  evldenoe.  PopolstioB  in* 
orensed  rapidly ; weidth  more  rapidly  sUlL  The  American  war  did  not  check  the  movement— tt 
completed  the  embarrassment  of  the  State,  bnt  did  not  impede  private  enterprise— Indlvidnsls  giW 
more  industrious,  more  inventive,  richer  than  ever. 

* An  official  of  the  time  states,  that  in  1774 'industrial  progress  had  been  so  rapid  that  the  aaoun 
of  taxable  articles  hod  largely  increased.*  On  comparing  the  various  contracts  made  between  ths 
State  and  the  companies  to  which  the  taxes  were  Ihrmed  out,  at  different  periods  during  the 
reign  of  Louis  XVI.,  one  perceives  that  the  yield  was  increasing  with  astonishing  rapidiU.  Ths 
tease  of  1786  yielded  fourteen  millions  more  than  that  of  1780.  Necker,  in  bis  report  of  1781,  aW* 
mated  that  'the  produce  of  taxes  on  articles  of  consnmptiim  increased  at  the  rate  of  two  millioM 
a year. 

**  Arthur  Young  states  that  in  1788  the  commerce  of  Bordeaux  was  greater  than  that  of  LIveipcKd, 
and  adds,  that  *of  late  yean,  maritime  trade  has  made  more  progren  In  Prance  than  in  EMiand: 
the  whole  trade  of  France  has  doubled  in  the  last  twenty  yeara.’ **— Dn  TooqmmLu:  7ns  OM 
llsigfoM  and  the  iisveintiea,  p.  UOl 
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wealth  passed  to  the  advancing  countries  of  the  world,  as  is  now  the  case 
with  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States. 

Turning  next  to  Mexico,  we  see  her  to  have  been  declining  steadily  in 
power  from  the  day  on  which  she  obtained  her  independence ; and  for  the 
reason,  that  from  that  date  her  manufactures  began  to  disappear.  From 
year  to  year  she  becomes  more  and  more  dependent  upon  the  tiiider,  and 
more  and  more  compelled  to  export  her  commodities  in  their  rudest  state ; 
as  a necessary  consequence  of  which,  her  power  to  retain  the  produce  of 
her  mines  is  constantly  diminishing. 

11.  The  facts  thus  far  presented,  may  now  be  embodied  in  the  follow- 
ing  propositions : — 

Kaw  materials  tend  tovHirds  those  countries  in  which  employments  are 
most  diversified — in  which  the  power  of  association  most  exists — and  in 
which  land  and  labor  tend  most  to  rise  in  price. 

The  precious  metals  tend  towards  the  same  countries ; and  for  the  rea- 
son, that  there  it  is  that  finished  commodities  are  least  in  price. 

The  greater  the  attractive  force  exerted  upon  those  raw  materials  and 
this  gold,  the  more  does  agriculture  tend  to  become  a science — the  larger 
are  the  returns  to  agricultural  labor — the  more  steady  and  regular  becomes 
the  motion  of  society — the  more  rapid  is  the  development  of  the  powers 
of  the  land,  and  of  the  men  by  whom  it  is  occupied — the  larger  is  the 
commerce — and  the  greater  the  progress  towards  happiness,  wealth,  and 
power. 

Kaw  materials  tend  from  those  countries  in  which  employments  are  least 
diversified — those  in  which  the  power  of  combination  least  exists — and 
those,  consequently,  in  which  land  and  labor  are  least  in  price. 

The  precious  metals,  too,  tend  to  leave  those  countries,  because  there  it 
iw  that  finished  commodities  are  dearest. 

The  greater  the  expulsive  force  that  is  thus  exhibited,  the  slower  is  the 
circulation  of  society,  and  the  smaller  is  the  amount  of  commerce --the 
more  rapid  is  the  exhaustion  of  the  soil — the  lower  is  the  condition  of 
agriculture — the  less  is  the  return  to  the  labors  of  the  field — the  lower 
are  the  prices  of  the  products  of  the  farm — the  less  is  the  regularity  of  the 
motion  of  society — the  greater  is  the  power  of  the  trader — and  the  stronger 
ia  the  tendency  towards  pauperism  and  crime  among  the  people,  and  to- 
wards weakness  in  the  government. 

The  portions  of  the  world  from  which  the  precious  metals  flow,  in  which 
agriculture  declines,  and  men  becomes  less' free,  are  those  which  follow  in 
the  lead  of  England — preferring  the  supremacy  of  trade  to  the  extension 
of  commerce — Ireland,  Turkey,  Portugal,  India,  Carolina,  and  other  ex- 
clusively agricultural  countries. 

The  portions  towards  which  they  flow  are  those  which  follow  in  the  lead 
of  France — preferring  the  extension  of  commerce  to  the  enlargement  of 
the  trader’s  power.  Germany  and  Denmark,  Sweden  and  New  England, 
are  in  this  position.  In  all  of  these  agriculture  becomes  more  and  more 
a science,  as  employments  become  diversified — the  returns  to  agricultural 
labor  increasing  as  the  prices  of  raw  materials  tend  to  rise. 

In  all  the  countries  to  which  they  flow,  the  prices  of  raw  materials  and 
those  of  finidied  commodities  tend  to  approximate — the  fanner  giving  a 
steadily  diminishing  (quantity  of  wool  and  com  in  return  for  a constant 
quantity  of  cloth  and  iron. 
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In  those  /ram  which  they  flow,  those  prices  become  from  year  to  y w 
more  widely  separated — the  farmer  and  the  planter  giving  a steadily  in- 
creasing quantity  of  wool  and  com  for  a diminishing  quantity  of  iron,  or 
of  cloth. 

Such  are  the  facts  presented  by  the  history  of  the  outer  world,  of  both 
the  present  and  the  past  How  far  they  are  in  accordance  with  our  own 
experience,  we  may  now  inquire. 

12.  The  mining  communities  of  the  world  having  raw  products  to  sell, 
and  needing  to  purchase  finished  commodities,  the  gold  and  silver  they 
produce  flow  naturally  to  those  countries  that  have  such  comm«>dities  to 
sell ; and  not  towards  those  which  have  only  raw  materials  to  offer  in  ex- 
change. India  has  cotton  to  sell ; Ireland  and  Turkey  have  grain ; Brazil 
has  sugar  and  coffee ; while  Alabama  has  only  cotton ; for  which  reason 
it  is,  that  money  is  always  scarce  in  those  countries,  and  the  rate  of  interest 
high.  Looking  homeward,  we  find  that  whenever  our  policy  has  tend^ 
towards  the  production  of  combination  of  action  between  the  farmer  and 
the  artisan,  we  have  been  importers  of  the  precious  metals,  and  that  then 
land  and  labor  have  risen  in  price.  The  contrary  effect  has  invariably  been 
produced,  whenever  our  policy  has  tended  to  the  diminution  of  associa- 
tion, and  the  production  of  a necessity  for  looking  abroad  for  making  all 
our  exchan^  of  food  and  wool  for  cloth  and  iron — limited,  however,  for 
the  period  immediately  following  the  change,' by  the  existence  of  a credit 
that  has  enabled  us  to  run  in  debt  to  Europe,  and  thus  for  a time  to  arreiA 
the  export  of  the  precious  metals.  What  was  the  precise  course  of  the 
trade  in  those  metals  during  the  thirty  years  preceding  the  disooveiy  of 
the  Califomian  gold  deposits,  is  shown  by  riie  following  figures : — 

BzeeMei^ortL  gjwawiiapwta 


1821-1826 $12,600,000  

1826-1829 $4,000,000 

1880-1884 20,000.000  * 

1886-1888 84,000,000 

1889-1842 9,000,000  

1848-1847 89,000/K)0 

1848-1860 14,000,000  


In  the  closing  years  of  the  free  trade  system  of  1817,  the  average  ex- 
cess of  specie  export  was  about  $2,500,000  a year.  To  this  adding  a sim- 
ilar amount,  only,  for  the  annual  consumption,  we  obtain  an  absolute  dimi- 
nution of  five-and- twenty  millions,  while  the  population  had  increased 
about  ten  per  cent  Under  such  circumstances,  it  is  no  matter  of  surprise 
that  those  years  are  conspicuous  among  the  most  calamitous  ones  in  our 
history.  At  Pittsburg,  fiour  then  sold  at  $1  25  per  barrel ; wheat,  throi^h- 
ont  Ohio,  would  command  but  20  cents  a bushel ; while  a ton  of  bar  iron 
required  little  short  of  eighty  barrels  of  flour  to  pay  for  it  Such  was  th$ 
state  of  affairs  that  produced  the  tariff  of  1824 — a very  imperfect  meas- 
ure of  protection,  but  one  that,  imperfect  as  it  was,  changed  the  course  of 
the  current,  and  caused  a net  import,  in  the  four  years  that  followed,  of 
$4,000,000  of  the  precious  metals.  In  1828,  there  was  enacted  the  first 
tariff  tending  directly  to  the  promotion  of  association  throughout  the 
country ; and  its  effects  exhibit  themselves  in  an  excess  import  of  the  pre- 
cious metals — avera^ng  $4,000,000  a year — notwithstanding  the  discharge, 
in  that  period,  of  the  whole  of  the  national  debt  that  had  been  held  in 
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£arope,  amonntiiig  to  many  milHons.  Putting  together  the  dieobam  of 
debt  and  the  import  of  coin,  the  balance  of  trade  in  that  period  must  have 
been  in  our  favor  to  the  extent  of  nearly  $50,000,000 ; or  an  average  of 
about  $10,000,000  a year.  As  a consequence,  prosperity  existed  to  an  ex* 
tent  never  before  known — the  power  to  purcmase  foreign  commodities 
growing  with  such  rapidity  as  to  render  it  necessary  greatly  to  enlai^ 
the  free  list ; and  then  it  was  that  coffee,  tea,  and  many  other  raw  com* 
modities,  were  emancipated  from  the  payment  of  any  impost.  Thus  did 
efficient  protection  le^  to  a freedom  of  commerce,  abroad  and  at  home, 
such  as  had  never  before  existed. 

The  first  few  years  of  the  compromise  tariff  of  1833  profited  largely  by 
the  prosperity  caused  by  the  act  of  1828,  and  the  reductions  under  it  were 
then  so  small  that  its  operation  was  but  slightly  felt.  In  those  years,  too, 
there  was  contracted  a considerable  foreign  debt — stopping  the  export  of 
^cie,  and  producing  an  excess  import  averaging  more  than  $8,000,000 
a year.  Prosperity  $eemed  to  exist,  but  it  was  of  the  same  description  that 
has  marked  the  last  few  years,  during  which  the  value  of  all  property  has 
depended  entirely  upon  the  power  to  contract  debts  abroad — thus  placing 
the  nation  more  completely  under  the  control  of  its  distant  creditors. 

In  the  succeeding  years,  the  compromise  became  more  fully  operative.* 
Furnaces  and  factories  were  closed,  with  constantly  increasing  necessity 
for  looking  abroad  for  the  performance  of  all  exchanges,  and  correspond* 
ing  necessity  for  remitting  money  to  pay  the  balance  due  on  the  purchases 
of  previous  years.  Nevertheless,  the  annual  specie  export  averaged  little 
more  than  $2,000,000 ; but  if  to  this  be  added  a consumption  of  only 
$3,000,000  a year,  we  have  a reduction  of  $20,000,000 ; the  consequences 
of  which  were  seen  in  almost  total  suspension  of  commerce.  The  whole 
country  was  in  a state  of  ruin.  Laborers  were  everywhere  out  of  em- 
ployment, and  being  still  consumers,  while  producing  nothing,  the  power 
of  accumulation  ceased  almost  to  exist.  Debtors  being  everywhere  at  the 
mercy  of  creditors,  sales  of  real  estate  were  chiefly  accomplished  by  help 
of  sheriffs,  whose  employments  were  then  more  productive  than  they  had 
been  from  the  date  of  the  constitution. 

The  change  in  the  value  of  labor,  consequent  upon  the  stoppage  of  the 
circulation  that  followed  this  trivial  export  of  the  precious  metals,  cannot 
be  placed  at  less  than  $600,000,000  a year.  Wages  were  low,  even  where 
employment  could  be  obtained  ; but  a large  portion  of  the  labor-power  of 
the  country  was  totally  wasted,  and  the  demand  for  mental  power  dimin- 
ished even  more  rapidly  than  that  for  physical  exertion.  In  the  prices  of 
land,  houses,  machinery  of  all  kinds,  and  other  similar  property,  the  re- 
duction counted  by  thousands  of  millions  of  dollars ; and  yet,  the  difference 
between  the  two  periods  ending  in  1833  and  1842,  in  regard  to  the  mone- 
tary movement,  was  only  that  between  an  excess  import  of  $5,000,000, 
and  an  excess  export  of  $2,600,000,  or  a total  of  $7,500,000  a year.  No 
one  who  studies  these  facts,  can  fail  to  be  struck  with  the  wonderful  power 
over  the  fortunes  and  conditions  of  men  exerted  by  the  metals  provided 
by  the  Creator  for  furthering  the  work  of  association  among  mankind. 
With  the  small  excess  of  import  in  the  first  period,  there  was  a steady 

* Oiid'tenth  of  the  excess  over  20  per  cent  was  reduced  In  December,  1838;  another  tenth  in  188S, 
• third  in  IS37;  and  a fourth  in  1832;  the  remaining  excess  of  duties  being  then  equally  divided  into 
two  parts,  to  be  reduced  in  1S41  and  1S42. 
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tendency  towards  e<|nality  of  condition  among  the  poor  and  the  rich,  the 
debtor  and  the  creditor ; whereas,  with  the  slight  excess  of  export  in  the 
second  one,  there  was  a daily  increasing  tendency  towards  inequality — the 
poor  laborer  and  the  debtor,  passing  steadily  more  under  the  control  of 
the  rich  employer,  and  the  wealthy  creditor.  Of  all  the  machinery  fur- 
nished for  the  use  of  man,  there  is  none  so  equalizing  in  its  tendency  as 
that  known  by  the  name  of  money ; and  yet  economists  would  have  the 
world  believe  that  the  agreeable  feeling  which  everywhere  attends  a knowl- 
edge that  it  is  flowing  in,  is  evidence  of  ignorance — any  reference  to 
the  question  of  the  favorable  or  unfavorame  balance  of  trade  being 
beneath  the  dignity  of  men  who  feel  that  they  are  following  in  the  foot- 
steps of  Hume  and  Smith.  It  would,  however,  be  as  difQcult  to  find  a 
single  prosperous  country  that  is  not,  from  year  to  year,  making  itself  a 
better  cueiomer  to  the  gold-producing  countries^  as  it  would  be  to  find  one 
that  is  not  becoming  a better  customer  to  those  which  produce  silk,  or 
cotton.  To  an  improving  customer,  there  must  be  in  its  favor  a steadily 
increasing  balance  of  trade,  to  be  settled  by  payment  in  the  commodity 
for  whose  production  the  country  is  fitted,  whether  that  be  doth,  or  to- 
bacco, silver  or  gold. 

The  condition  of  the  nation  at  the  date  of  the  passage  of  the  act  of 
1642,  was  humiliating  in  the  extreme.  The  treasury — unable  to  obtain 
at  home  the  means  required  for  administering  the  government,  even  on 
the  most  economical  scde — had  failed  in  all  its  efibrts  to  negotiate  a loan 
at  six  per  cent,  even  in  the  same  foreign  markets  in  which  it  had  but  re- 
cently paid  off,  at  par,  a debt  bearing  an  interest  of  only  three  per  cent. 
Many  of  the  States,  and  some  even  of  the  oldest  of  them,  had  been  forced 
to  suspend  the  payment  of  interest  on  their  debts.  The  banks,  to  a great 
extent,  were  in  a state  of  suspension,  and  those  which  professed  to  redeem 
their  notes,  found  their  business  greatly  restricted  by  the  increasing  demand 
for  coin  to  go  abroad.  The  use  of  either  gold  or  silver  as  currency  had 
almost  altogether  ceased.  The  Federal  government,  but  recently  so  rich, 
was  driven  to  the  use  of  inconvertible  paper  money,  in  all  its  transactions 
with  the  people.  Of  the  merchants,  a large  portion  had  become  bank- 
rupt. Factories  and  furnaces  being  closed,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  per- 
sons were  totally  unemployed.  Commerce  had  scarcely  an  existence — 
those  who  could  not  sell  their  own  labor,  being  unable  to  purchase  of 
others.  Nevertheless,  deep  as  was  the  abyss  into  which  the  nation  had 
been  plunged,  so  magical  was  the  effect  of  the  adoption  of  a system  that 
had  turned  the  balance  of  trade  in  its  favor,  that  scarcely  had  the  act  of 
August,  1842,  become  a law,  when  the  government  found  that  it  could 
have  all  its  wants  supplied  at  home.  Mills,  factories,  and  furnaces,  long 
closed,  were  again  opened ; labor  came  again  into  demand ; and,  before 
the  close  of  its  third  year,  prosperity  almost  universally  reigned.  States 
recommenced  the  payment  of  interest  on  their  debts.  Railro^s  and  canals 
again  paid  dividends.  Real  estate  had  doubled  in  value,  and  mortgages 
had  been  everywhere  lightened ; and  yet  the  total  net  import  of  specie  in 
the  first  four  of  the  years,  was  but  $17,000,000,  or  $4,250,000  per  annum  I 
In  the  last  year  occurred  the  Irish  famine,  creating  a great  demand  for 
food ; the  consequence  of  which  was,  an  import  of  no  less  Uian  $22,000,000 
of  gold — making  a total  import,  in  five  years,  of  $39,000,000.  Deducting 
from  this  but  $4,000,000  per  annum  for  consumption,  it  leaves  an  annual 
increase,  for  the  purposes  of  circulation,  of  less  than  $6,000,000 ; and  yet 
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the  difference  in  the  prices  of  labor  and  land  in  1847,  as  compared  with 
1842,  would  be  lowlj  estimated,  if  placed  at  only  $2,000,000,000. 

With  1847,  however,  there  came  another  change  of  policy — the  nation 
being  again  <^led  upon  to  try  the  system  under  whicn  it  had  been  pros- 
4rat^  in  1840-’42.  The  doctrines  of  Hume  and  Smith,  in  reference  to 
the  balance  of  trade,  were  i^gain  adopted  as  those  by  which  a government 
was  to  be  directed  in  its  movements^  Protection  ^ing  then  repudiated, 
the  consequences  were  speedily  seen  in  the  fact,  that  within  three  years, 
factories  and  furnaces  were  again  closed,  labor  was  seeking  demand,  and 
gold  was  flowing  out  even  more  rapidly  than  it  had  come  in  under  the 
tariff  of  1842.  The  excess  export  of  those  three  years  amounted  to 
$14,000,000 ; and  if  to  this  be  added  $15,000,000  for  consumption,  it  fol- 
lows that  the  reduction  was  equal  to  the  total  increase  under  the  previous 
system.  Circulation  was  everywhere  being  suspended,  and  a cnsis  was 
close  at  hand,  when,  fortunately  for  the  advocates  of  the  existing  system, 
the  gold  deposits  of  California  were  brought  to  light 

In  the  year  1850-51,  the  quantity  received  from  that  source  was  more 
than  $40,000,000,  of  which  nearly  $20,000,000  were  retained  at  home. 
The  consequence  was  speedily  seen  in  a reduction  of  the  rate  of  interest, 
and  a re-establishment  of  commerce.  In  the  following  year,  $87,000,000 
were  exported,  leaving,  perhaps,  $8,000,000  or  $10,000,000,  which,  added 
to  that  retained  in  1851,  made  an  addition  to  the  currency  of  probably 
$30,000,000 — producing  universal  life  and  motion.  In  1852-53,  there 
was  still  a slight  increase,  but  in  the  two  years  following,  the  export  was 
$97,000,000 ; and  if  to  this  we  add  a domestic  consumption  that  probably 
was  but  little  short  of  $20,000,000,  we  obtain  a total  amount  withdrawn 
exceeding  the  receipts  from  all  the  world.  Looking  now  to  the  Union 
east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  it  may  well  be  doubted  if  the  effective  ad- 
dition to  the  stock  of  the  precious  metals  remaining  in  the  form  of  coin 
much  exceeds  a single  dollar  per  head  of  the  population.*  It  may  amount 
to  $80,000,000,  or  $35,000,000 ; and  small  as  is  that  sum,  it  would  have 
product  a great  effect  in  promoting  rapidity  of  circulation,  had  it  not 
been  that,  simultaneously  therewith,  the  indebtedness  to  foreign  countries 
had  so  much  increased,  as  to  require,  for  the  payment  of  interest  alone,  an 
annual  remittance  equal  to  the  whole  export  of  food  to  all  the  world — pro- 
ducing doubt  and  general  distrust — causing  an  extensive  hoarding  of 
money,  and  palsying  the  movement  of  commerce.  As  a consequence  of 
this  it  is,  that  the  country  now  presents  the  most  extraordinary  spectacle 
in  the  world — that  of  a community  owning  one  of  the  great  sources  of 
supply  for  money,  in  which  the  price  paid  for  its  use  is  generally  thrice, 


* In  th«  last  Treasury  Keport^  the  addition  to  the  stock  of  the  precious  metjUs  in  the  last  few 
yenrs  is  estimated  at  more  than  $100,000,000,  and  poeslbly,  eren  $1.M,000,000.  Small  allowance  la 
there,  however,  made  for  a consumption  in  the  arts,  that  must,  in  the  last  five  jears,  have  absorbed 
at  least  fifty  of  those  millions.  None  is  made  for  the  fact,  that  $30,000,000  arc  always  kept  in  the 
Treasury  vaults,  and  while  there  are  as  useless  as  would  be  a similar  weight  of  pebble-stonea.  Much 
advantage  is  claimed  to  have  resulted  ft-ora  increasing  the  dilficnlty  of  transferring  the  property  in 
money,  by  compelling  individuals  to  carry  gold  in  tnelr  pockets,  when,  if  the  law  permitted,  Uiey 
would  prefer  to  carry  bank-notes.  No  allowance  is  made  for  a land  ^tem  that  eompells  millions  of 
dollars  in  gold  to  be  transported  from  one  part  of  the  country  to  another — at  great  cost  and  risk — 
when  drafts  would  be  nseo,  were  it  not  that  it  is  the  object  of  the  Federal  government,  as  flir  as  pos- 
sible to  destroy  the  utility  of  the  precious  metals,  by  promoting  their  transportation,  and  thus  pre- 
venting their  circulation.  From  the  day  when  free  trade  was  inaugurated  as  the  policy  of  the  dom- 
inant ^rty  of  the  country,  there  has  been  almost  an  unceasing  war  against  credit;  ana  the  result  Is 
seen  In  the  fact,  that  It  requires  $20(», 000,000  of  gold  and  sliver  to  carry  on  a smaller  amount  of  com- 
merce, than  would,  under  a sound  system,  be  transacted  by  help  of  less  than  $100,000,000,  and  with 
a steadiness  and  regularity  that  now  are  quite  unknown. 
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«nd^  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  m or  eight  times  as  ^reat  as  in  thoM 
countries  of  Europe  which  find  their  ^Id  mines  in  their  furnaces,  their 
rolling-mills,  and  their  cotton  and  woolen  factories. 

Our  policy  has,  with  slight  exceptions,  looked  steadily  towards  keeping 
down  me  prices  of  the  rude  products  of  the  earth,  and  thus  facilitating 
their  export ; and  the  precious  metals  always  follow  in  their  train.  The 
result  is  seen  in  the  general  exhaustion  of  the  soil — ^in  the  fact  that  agri- 
culture makes  but  little  progress — in  the  diminished  yield  of  the  land,  and 
in  the  steady  decline  of  the  price  of  tobacco,  flour,  cotton,  and  other  rude 
products  of  the  earth.  Taking  the  arerages  of  the  sevend  decades  since 
1810,  the  export  prices  of  flour  ha^e  been  as  follows: — 


for  that  endiog  in  1820 $10  8t 

- 1880 S SO 

“ 1840 0 18 

“ “ 1850 S S7  - 

The  8 years  ending  1858 4 67 

For  1858 4 24 


— ^this  last  being  probably  the  lowest  price  at  which  it  has  been  sold  nnoe 
the  arrival  of  Hendrick  Hudson  in  your  harbor.  The  prices  above  given, 
I pray  you  to  recollect,  are  those  furnished  in  the  recent  Treasury  B^iorta. 
Precisely  similar  to  this  have  been  the  facts  transpiring  in  relation  to  oot- 
ton  and  tobacco;  of  the  former  of  which,  the  planter  was  giving,  in  1862, 
little  shoit  of  five  pounds  for  the  same  quantity  of  gold  and  silver  that 
aeven-and-thirty  years  before  he  obtained  for  one. 

The  power  to  command  the  services  of  the  precious  metals  grows  with 
the  OTowth  of  the  power  of  association  and  combination.  The  policy  of 
the  Union  is  hostile  to  association,  and  hence  it  is  that  our  products  fall 
in  price,  while  all  the  metals  remain  so  dear.  That  is  the  course  towards 
barbarism.  You  will  probably  be  disposed  to  say,  that  prices  are  now  very 
high,  and  that  if  such  prices  are  to  insure  prosperity,  it  is  certainly  within 
our  reach.  Such  would  be  the  case,  were  it  not  for  the  causes  to  which 
they  are  due — ^eat  deficiency  in  the  quantity  produced.  Twenty  ^eais 
since,  we  had  similar  prices,  and  for  the  same  reason — all  the  energies  of 
the  country  having  then  been  ^ven,  as  is  now  the  case,  to  the  creation  of 
food  and  cotton-producing  macminery,  and  not  to  the  production  of  either 
food  or  cotton.  Those  high  prices  were,  however,  only  the  precursors  of 
the  ruinously  low  ones  of  1841  and  ’42. 

The  quantity  of  food  now  produced  is  far  less,  per  head,  than  it  was  four 
years  since ; while  the  average  crop  of  cotton,  for  the  last  four  years,  has 
been  less  than  that  of  1851-’52.  Desiring  to  know  the  cause,  you 
need  only  to  look  to  the  facts,  that  the  rural  population  of  your  own  State 
is  gradually  diminishing ; and  that  the  young  Ohio  has  now  become  the 
^eat  emigrating  State  of  the  Union.  The  men  who  are  now  being  driven 
from  farms  in  the  East,  to  found  colonies  in  the  West,  are  consumers,  and 
not  producers ; but  the  day  approaches,  when  the  efiects  of  their  labor 
will  ^come  visible  in  such  a r^uction  of  prices  as  has  never  before  been 
known.  Any  one  who,  in  1835,  had  predicted  the  universal  ruin  of  farms, 
that  followed  three  years  later,  would  have  been  listened  to  with  an  incre- 
dulity equal  to  that  which  you,  probably,  hear  one  say  that  the  occurrences 
of  1841-’42  are  yet  to  be  repeated.  In  the  last  ten  years,  we  have  added 
to  our  numbers  almost  as  many  millions ; and  yet  we  have  scarcely  more 
persons  engaged  in  the  four  chief  branches  of  manufacturing  than  we 
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hiui  in  1847-M8.  Neariy  the  whole  increaee  has  been  driven  to  the  cre- 
ation of  farms  and  plantations,  that  will  yet  overwhelm  the  market  witlt 
food  and  cotton.  The  whole  policy  of  the  country  is  adverse  to  the  am- 
cultural  interest,  for  it  tends  toward  cheapening  raw  products,  and  thus 
promoting  the  exports  of  the  precious  metals. 

18.  “In  every  kingdom  into  which  monev  begins  to  flow  in  greater  abun- 
dance than  formerly,  everything,”  says  Mr.  Hume,  in  his  well-known 
Essay  on  Money,  “ takes  a new  face : labor  and  industry  gain  life ; the 
merchant  becomes  more  enterprising,  the  manufacturer  more  diligent  and 
skillful ; and  even  the  farmer  follows  his  plow  with  more  alacrity  and  at- 
tention.” 

That  this  is  so,  is  well  known  to  all.  Why  should  it  be  so  ? Because 
the  circulation  of  society  then  increases,  and  all  power — whether  in  the 
physical  or  social  world — results  from  motion.  When  money  is  flowing 
in,  every  man  is  enabled  to  find  a purchaser  for  his  labor,  and  to  become 
a purchaser  of  that  of  others  Therefore  it  is,  that  commerce  so  steadily 
increases  in  those  countries  in  which  the  Californian  and  Australian  pro- 
ducts now  so  rapidly  accumulate — France,  Germany,  and  Northern  and 
Eastern  Europe  generally.  When,  on  the  contrary,  money  flows  out,  the 
circulation  diminishes,  and  labor  is  everywhere  wast^.  That  labor-power 
is  capital,  the  result  of  the  consumption  of  other  capital  in  the  form  of 
ibod ; and  all  the  difference  between  an  advancing  and  a declining  state 
of  society,  is  found  in  the  fact,  that  in  the  one,  there  is  a constant  increase 
in  the  rapidity  with  which  the  demand  for  muscular  or  mental  power  fol- 
lows its  production,  while  in  the  other,  there  is  a daily  diminution  therein. 
The  more  instantlv  the  demand  follows  the  supply,  the  more  is  the  force 
economized,  and  the  larger  is  the  power  of  accumulation.  The  longer  the 
interval  between  production  and  consumption,  the  greater  is  the  waste  of 
force,  and  the  less  is  the  power  of  accumulation. 

Of  all  the  machinery  in  use  among  men,  there  is  none  that  exercises 
upon  their  actions  so  great  an  influence  as  that  which  gathers  up  and  di- 
vides and  subdivides,  and  then  gathers  up  again,  to  be  on  the  instant  di- 
vided and  subdivided  again,  the  minutes  and  quarter-hours  of  a commu- 
nity. It  is  the  machinery  of  association,  and  the  indwpmiohle  machinery 
of  progress ; and  therefore  it  is,  that  we  see  in  all  new  or  poor  communi- 
ties so  constant  an  effort  to  obtain  something  to  be  used  in  plac/O  of  it ; as 
is  shown  in  various  countries  in  which  an  irredeemable  paper  constitutes 
the  only  medium  of  exchange.  Throughout  the  West,  a currency  of  some 
Vlescription  is  felt  to  be  among  the  prime  necessities  of  life.  So  well  is 
this  want  understood,  that  many  Eastern  banks  supply  notes  expressly  for 
Western  circulation,  and  the  people  there  pass  them  from  hand  to  hand, 
because  any  money  is  better  than  none,  and  good  they  cannot  get,  for  the 
reason  that  metallic  money  always  flows  from  the  place  where  the  charge 
for  its  use  is  high,  to  that  at  which  it  is  low.  The  rate  of  interest  in  the 
West  is  now  enormous,  but  every  day  witnesses  the  export  of  gold  to  the 
East,  where  it  is  somewhat  less ; and  yet  even  your  high  interest — rang- 
ing, as  it  has  done  for  years,  between  ten  and  thirty  per  cent  per  annum 
— cannot  prevent  it  from  going  to  France  and  Germany,  where  it  com- 
mands but  five  or  six  per  cent.  Money  thus  obeys  the  same  law  as  water 
— seeking  alwiyu  the  lowest  level.  The  latter  falls  upon  the  hills,  but  from 
the  moment  of  its  fall  it  never  stops  until  it  raacbM  the  ocean ; nor  does 
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the  gold  of  California,  or  the  nlver  of  Mexico,  atop  until  it  reaches  that 
point  at  which  money  most  abounds,  and  at  whicn,  for  that  reason,  the 
price  paid  for  its  use  is  least 

Of  all  the  commodities  in  use  by  man,  the  precious  metals  are  those 
that  render  the  largest  amount  of  service  in  proportion  to  their  cost — and 
those  whose  movements  furnish  the  most  perfect  test  of  the  soundness  or 
unsoundness  of  its  commercial  system.  They  ^ from  those  countries 
whose  people  are  engaged  in  exhausting  the  soil,  to  those  in  which  they 
renovate  and  improve  it  They  go  from  those  at  which  the  price  of  raw 
products,  and  the  land  itself,  is  \oyf—from  those  at  which  money  is  scarce 
and  interest  is  high.  The  country  that  desires  to  attract  the  precious 
metals,  and  to  lower  the  charge  for  the  use  of  money,  has,  then,  only  to 
adopt  the  measures  required  tor  raising  the  price  of  land  and  labor.  In 
all  countries,  the  value  of  land  grows  with  that  development  of  the  human 
faculties  which  results  from  diversity  in  the  modes  of  employment,  and 
from  the  growth  of  the  power  of  combination.  That  power  grows  in 
France,  and  in  all  the  countries  of  Northern  Europe ; and  for  the  reason, 
as  has  been  shown,  that  all  those  countries  have  adopted  the  course  of 
policy  recommended  by  Colbert,  and  carried  out  by  France.  It  declines 
in  Great  Britain,  in  Ireland,  in  Portugal,  in  Turkey,  in  the  Eastern  and 
Western  Indies,  and  in  all  countries  that  follow  the  teachings  of  the  Brit- 
ish school.  It  has  grown  among  ourselves  in  every  period  of  protection ; 
and  then  money  has  flowed  in,  and  land  and  labor  have  risen  in  value.  It 
has  diminished  in  every  period  in  which  trade  has  obtained  the  mastery 
over  commerce.  Land  and  labor  have  always  declined  in  value  as  soon 
as  our  people  had  eaten,  drunk,  and  worn  foreign  merchandise  to  the  ex- 
tent of  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars,  for  whi^  they  had  not  paid ; and 
had  thus  destroyed  their  credit  with  other  communities  of  the  world. 

14.  We  are  told,  however,  by  the  same  writer — Mr.  Hume — and  in  that 
he  is  followed  by  the  modem  economists — that  the  only  eflfect  of  an  in- 
crease of  the  supply  of  gold  and  silver  is  that  of  “ heightening  the  price 
of  commodities,  and  obliging  every  one  to  pay  more  of  those  little  yellow 
or  white  pieces  for  every uiing  he  purchases.’*  Were  such  really  the  caset, 
it  would  be  little  short  of  a miracle  that  we  should  see  money  always, 
century  after  century,  passing  in  the  same  direction — to  the  countries  that 
are  rich  from  those  that  are  poor ; so  poor,  too,  that  they  cannot  afibrd  to 
keep  as  much  of  it  as  is  absolutely  necessary  for  their  own  exchanges. 
The  gold  of  Siberia  leaves  a land  in  which  so  little  circulates  that  la^r 
and  its  products  are  at  the  lowest  prices,  to  find  its  way  to  St  Petersburg; 
where  it  will  purchase  less  labor  and  less  of  either  wheat  or  hemp  than  it 
would  do  at  home ; and  that  of  Carolina  and  Virginia  goes  steadily  and 
regularly,  year  after  year,  to  the  countries  to  which  the  people  of  those 
States  send  their  cotton  and  their  wheat,  because  of  the  higher  prices  at 
which  they  sell.  The  silver  of  Mexico,  and  its  cochineal,  travel  together 
to  the  same  market ; and  the  gold  of  Australia  passes  to  Britain  by  the 
ship  which  carries  the  wool  yidded  by  its  flocks. 

Every  addition  to  the  stock  of  money,  as  we  are  assured  by  the  inge- 
nious men  of  modem  days  engaged  in  compiling  treasury  tables  and 
finance  reports,  renders  a country  a good  place  to  sell  in,  but  a bad  one 
in  which  to  purchase.  To  what  countries,  however,  is  it  that  men  have 
most  reaorted  when  they  desired  to  purchase ! Have  they  not,  until  re- 
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eently,  gone,  almost  exolnsively,  to  Britain  f It  has  been  so,  assuredly ; 
and  for  the  reason,  that  there  it  has  been  that  finished  comm^ities  were 
cheaply  furnished.  Where  have  they  gone  to  sell  ? Has  it  not  been  to 
Britain  ? It  certainly  has  been  so ; and  for  the  reason,  that  there  it  was 
that  gold,  cotton,  wheat,  and  all  other  of  the  rude  products  of  the  earth, 
were  dear.  Where  do  they  now  most  tend  to  go  when  they  desire  to 
purchase  cloths  or  silks?  Is  it  not  to  France  and  Germany  ? So  it  cer- 
tainly is ; and  for  the  reason,  that  there  it  is  that  raw  materials  are  high- 
est, and  finished  ones  are  cheapest  Gold  follows  in  the  train  of  raw  ma- 
terials generally — these  last  being  found,  invariably,  traveling  to  those  places 
at  which  the  rude  products  of  the  earth  command  the  high^est  price,  while 
cloth,  iron,  and  manufactures  of  iron  and  other  metals,  may  be  purchased 
at  the  lowest ; and  the  greater  the  flow  in  that  direction,  the  greater  is 
the  tendency  to  further  enhancing  the  prices  of  the  former,  and  reducing 
those  of  the  latter.  From  this  it  would  seem  that  increase  in  the  supply 
and  circulation  of  money,  so  far  from  having  the  effect  of  causing  men 
to  give  two  pieces  for  an  article  that  could  before  have  been  had  for  one, 
has,  on  the  contrary,  that  of  enabling  them  to  obtain  for  one  piece  the 
ccmmodity  that  before  had  cost  them  ttpo  ; and  that  such  is  the  fact,  can 
readily  be  shown. 

It  is  within  the  knowledge  of  all,  that  manufactures  have  matly  fallen 
in  price— the  quantity  of  cotton  cloth  that  can  now  be  obtained  for  a 
single  dollar  being  as  great  as  would  formerly  have  cost  five — and  that 
the  reduction  hoe  taken  place  in  the  very  countries  into  which  the  gold  of 
the  world  has  steadily  flowed^  and  into  which  it  is  now  flowing — whence 
it  would  appear  ouite  certain  that  finished  commodities  tend  to  fall  as 
money  flows  in,  woile  land  and  labor — the  ultimate  raw  materials  of  all 
— tend  to  rise  in  price.  The  gold  of  California  and  Australia  now  goes 
to  Germany,  France,  Belgium,  and  Great  Britain,  where  money  abounds 
and  interest  is  low,  because  there  manufactured  commodities  are  cheap 
and  money  is  valuable,  when  measured  by  them.  It  does  not  go  to  Spain, 
Italy,  Portugal,  or  Turkey,  because  there  manufactured  goods  are  dear, 
and  land  and  labor  are  cheap.  It  does  not  stop  in  Mississippi,  Arkansas, 
or  Texas,  because  there,  too,  manufiictures  are  dear,  and  land  and  labor 
are  cheap ; but  there  it  will  stop  at  some  future  period,  when  it  shall  have 
been  ascertained  that  the  plow  and  the  harrow  should  always  be  the  near 
neighbors  of  the  spindle  and  the  loom. 

The  higher  products  of  a skillful  agriculture — fruits,  garden  vegetables, 
and  flowers — tend  steadily  to  decline  in  price  in  all  those  countries  into 
* which  money  is  flowing ; and  for  the  reason,  that  agricultural  improve- 
ment always  accompanies  manufactures,  and  manufactures  always  attraol 
the  precious  metals.  Every  one  familiar  with  the  operations  of  the  West, 
knows  that  while  com  and  pork  are  there  always  cheap,  cabbages,  peas, 
beans,  and  all  green  crops,  are  invariably  scarce  and  dear ; and  so  con- 
tinue, until,  as  around  Cincinnati  and  Pittsburg,  population  and  wealth 
have  given  a stimulus  to  the  work  of  cultivation.  In  England,  the  increase 
of  green  crops  of  all  kinds  has  been  immense,  attended  with  the  decline 
in  price ; and  in  France,  a recent  writer*  informs  us  that,  notwithstanding 
the  increase  in  the  quantity  of  money,  the  price  of  wine  is  scarcely  more 
than  a fourth  of  what  it  was  three  centunes  since.  By  another  we  are 
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told,  that  every  man  in  FVance,  of  forty  yean  of  age,  most  have  re- 
marked the  sensible  diminution  of  the  price  of  garden  produce,  fruits  of 
aU  kinds,  flowers,  &c. ; and  that  most  of  the  oleaginous  grains  and  plants 
used  in  manufactures  have  fallen  in  like  manner ; while  beets,  carrots, 
beans,  have  become  so  common  that  they  are  now  fed  to  animals  in 
the  stable 

Food  thus  becomes  more  abundant  in  those  countries  into  which  gold 
^ is  steadily  flowing,  and  it  becomes  less  so  in  those  from  whioh  the  gold 
flows,  as  is  seen  in  Carolina,  which  has  steadily  exhausted  her  tand—in 
Turkey — in  Portugal — and  in  India.  In  all  those  countries,  land  and  la- 
bor are  low  in  price.  Give  them  manufactures — thus  enabling  their  peo- 
ple to  combine  their  efforts — and  they  will  obtain  and  retain  gold ; and 
th^  they  will  make  roads,  and  the  supplies  of  food  will  steadily  increase 
as  cloth  and  iron  become  cheaper ; and  land  and  labor  will  then  rise  in 
price. 

15.  Of  what  use,  however,  it  ma^  be  asked,  are  further  supplies  of  gold 
and  silver  when  a country  has  obtained  the  full  allowance  required  for  the 
most  perfect  circulation  of  its  products,  and  of  the  services  of  the  persons 
of  whom  the  society  is  composed  ? Is  it  not  possible  that  the  commodity 
may  become  superabundant?  It  is  not ; and  for  the  reason,  that  the  uses 
of  those  metals  are  so  numerous  and  great.  Silver  is  better  than  iron  for 
a great  variety  of  purposes.  The  melting-pot  of  the  goldsmith,  or  the 
subjection  to  the  hammer  of  the  gold-beater,  is  the  ultimate  destination 
of  the  whole  of  the  vast  products  of  Siberia,  California,  and  Australia ; 
and  the  greater  the  power  to  use  them  in  the  arts,  the  more  rapid  must 
be  the  progress  of  civilization.  That  power  grows  with  increase  in  the 
facility  of  combination,  and  the  latter  grows  with  the  increased  facility  of 
obtaining  this  essential  machinery  of  association.  The  miner  of  ^Id  is 
thus  always  making  a market  for  his  commodity,  and  the  more  of  it  that 
he  supplies,  the  greater  is  the  tendency  towairis  decline  in  the  price  of 
the  cloth,  the  watches,  the  steam-engines,  and  the  books  that  he  seeks  to 
purchase.  In  proof  that  such  is  the  case,  it  is  needed  only  that — looking 
back  for  half  a century — we  remark  the  vast  increase  in  the  demand  for 
plate,  and  the  growing  substitution  of  gold  for  the  silver  that  so  recently 
was  used.  Forty  years  since,  gold  watches  were  the  exception.  Now,  a 
silver  watch  is  rarely  seen.  Thirty  years  since,  a gold  pencil-case  waa 
quite  a rarity.  Now,  such  cases  are  made  almost  by  millions.  A quar- 
ter of  a century  since,  a gilt-edged  book  was  an  unusual  article  of  luxury. 
Now,  gold  is  required  almost  by  tons  for  gilding  the  edges  of  books.  ^ 
is  it  everywhere — gold  and  silver  coming  daily  into  use,  because  of  the 
increased  facility  with  which  they  may  be  obtained  ; while  all  the  com- 
modities requir^  for  the  miner’s  purposes  have  steadily  declined  in  price. 
That  “ all  discord  ” is  “ harmony  not  understood,”  we  are  assured ; and 
the  more  we  study  the  laws  of  nature,  the  more  conclusive  become  the 
ptoofo  that  such  is  certainly  the  case. 

Ifl.  The  use  of  bank-notes  tends,  however,  as  we  are  assured,  to  pro- 
mote the  expulsion  of  gold.  Were  it  to  do  so,  it  would  be  in  opposition 
ie  the  great  general  law  in  virtue  of  which  all  commodities  tend  /<>,  and 
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not  from,  the  places  at  which  thej  have  the  hif^hest  utility.  A batik  is  a 
machine  for  utilizing  money,  by  enabling  A,  B,  and  0 to  obtain  the  use 
of  it  at  the  time  when  D,  £,  and  F,  its  owners,  do  not  need  its  services^ 
The  direct  effect  of  the  establishment  of  such  institutions  in  the  cities  of 
Europe  has  always  been  to  cause  money  to  flow  towards  those  cities;  and 
for  the  reason,  that  there  its  utility  stood  at  the  highest  point.  Even  then, 
however,  there  were  difficulties  attendant  upon  the  change  of  property  in 
the  money  deposited  with  the  bank — the  owner  being  required  to  go  to 
the  banking-house,  and  write  it  off  to  other  parties.  To  obviate  this  diffi- 
culty, and  thus  increase  the  utility  of  money,  its  owners  were  at  length 
authorized  to  draw  checks,  by  means  of  which  they  were  enabled  to  trans- 
fer their  property  without  stirring  from  their  houses. 

The  difficulty  still,  however,  existed,  that — private  individuals  not  being 
generally  known — such  checks  could,  in  general,  effect  but  a single  trans- 
fer, and  thus  the  recipient  of  money  found  himself  obliged  to  go  through 
^e  operation  of  taking  possession  of  that  which  had  been  transferred  to 
him,  after  which  he  had,  in  his  turn,  to  draw  a check  when  he  himself  de- 
sired to  effect  another  change  of  property.  To  obviate  this,  circulating 
notes  were  invented,  and  by  their  help  the  ownership  of  money  is  now 
transferred  with  such  rapidity  that  a single  hundred  dollars  passes  from 
hand  to  hand  fifty  times  a day — effecting  exchanges,  perhaps,  to  the  ex- 
tent of  many  thousand  dollars,  and  without  the  parties  being  at  any  time 
required  to  devote  a single  instant  to  the  work  of  counting  the  coin.  This 
was  a great  invention,  and  by  its  aid,  the  utility  of  money  was  so  much 
increased  that  a single  thousand  pieces  could  be  made  to  do  more  work 
than  without  it  could  be  done  by  hundreds  of  thousands. 

This,  of  course,  as  we  are  told,  supersedes  gold  and  silver,  and  causes 
them  to  be  exported.  So  we  are  certainly  assured  by  those  economists 
who  regard  man  as  an  animal  that  must  fed  and  will  procreate ; and 
that  can  be  made  to  work  only  under  the  pressure  of  a strong  necessity. 
Wore  they,  however,  to  look,  for  once,  at  the  real  man — the  being  made 
in  the  image  of  his  Creator,  and  capable  of  almost  infinite  elevation — they 
would,  perhaps,  arrive  at  a conclusion  widely  different.  The  desires  of 
that  man  are  infinite,  and  the  more  they  are  gratified,  the  more  rapidly  do 
they  increase  in  number.  The  miserable  Hottentot  dispenses  with  a road 
of  any  kind,  but  the  enlightened  and  intelligent  people  of  other  countries 
are  seen  passing  in  succession  from  the  ordinary  village  road  to  the  turn- 
pike, and  thence  to  the  railroad ; and  the  better  the  existing  communicor 
turns,  the  greater  is  the  thirst  for  further  improvement.  The  better  the 
schools  and  houses,  the  greater  is  the  desire  for  superior  teachers  and  fur- 
ther additions  to  the  comforts  of  the  dwelling.  The  more  perfect  the  cir- 
culation of  society,  the  larger  is  the  reward  of  labor,  and  the  greater  is 
the  power  to  purchase  gold  and  silver,  to  be  used  for  the  various  purposes 
for  which  they  are  so  admirably  fitted,  and  the  greater  is  the  tendency  to 
have  them  fiow  to  the  places  at  which  that  circulation  is  establisned. 
Money  promotes  the  circulation  of  society.  The  check  and  the  bank-note 
stimulate  that  circulation — giving  thereby  value  to  labor  and  land  ; and 
wherever  these  checks  and  notes  are  most  in  use,  there  should  the  inward 
current  of  the  precious  metals  be  most  fully  and  firmly  established. 

That  such  is  the  case,  is  proved  by  the  facts,  that,  for  a century  past, 
the  precious  metals  have  tended  most  to  Britain,  where  such  notes  were 
most  in  use.  Their  use  increases  rapidly  in  France,  with  constant  increase 
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in  the  inward  flow  of  gold.  So,  too,  does  it  in  Germany,  towards  which 
the  auriferous  current  now  sets  so  steadily  that  notes  which  are  the  re- 
presentatiyes  of  money  are  rapidly  taking  the  place  of  those  irredeemable 
pieces  of  paper  by  which  the  use  of  coin  has  so  long  been  superseded. 

Whence  flows  all  this  gold  ? From  the  countries  in  which  employments 
m not  diversified ; from  those  in  which  there  is  little  power  of  associar 
tion  and  combination ; from  those  in  which,  therefore,  credit  has  no  ex- 
istence ; from  those,  finally,  which  do  not  use  that  machinery  which  so 
much  increases  the  utility  of  the  precious  metals,  and  which  we  are  ao- 
customed  to  designate  by  the  term  bank-note.  The  precious  metals  go 
from  California— ^rom  Mexico— /rom  Peru— /rom  Brazil— ;/roia  Turkey — 
and  from  Portugal— the  lands  in  which  property  in  money  is  transferred 
only  by  means  of  actual  delivery  of  the  coin  itself— to  those  in  which  it 
is  transferred  by  means  of  a check  or  note.  It  goes  from  the  plains  of 
Kansas,  where  notes  are  not  in  use,  to  New  York  and  New  England,  where 
they  are— /row  Siberia  to  St.  Petersburg— /rom  the  banks  of  African 
rivers  to  London  and  Liverpool — and  from  the  “ dig^ngs  ’*  of  Australia 
to  the  towns  and  cities  of  Germany,  where  wool  is  dear  and  cloth  is 
cheap. 

17.  All  the  facts  exhibited  throughout  the  world  tend  to  prove  that 
every  commodity  seeks  that  place  at  which  it  has  the  highest  utility ; and 
all  those  connected  with  the  movement  of  the  precious  metals  prove  that 
they  constitute  no  exception  to  the  rule.  Bank-notes  increase  the  utility 
of  those  metals,  and  should,  therefore,  attract,  and  not  repel,  them.  Nev- 
ertheless, the  two  nations  of  the  world  which  claim  best  to  understand 
the  principles  of  commerce,  are  now  engaged  in  a crusade  against  those 
notes ; and  in  the  vain  hope  of  thereby  rendering  their  several  countries 
more  attractive  of  the  produce  of  the  mines  of  Peru  and  Mexico,  Austra- 
lia and  California,  la  this  case,  England  follows  in  our  lead — Sir  Robert 
PeePs  restrictions  being  later  in  date,  by  several  years,  than  the  declara- 
tion of  war  against  circulating  notes  fulminated  by  our  govemraenU 

It  is  a pure  absurdity ; and  its  adoption  here  is  due  to  the  fact  that  our 
system  of  policy  tends  to  that  expulsion  of  the  precious  metals  which  al- 
ways must  result  from  the  long-continued  export  of  the  raw  products  of 
the  earth.  The  administration  that  adopted  what  is  called  free  trade,  was 
the  same  that  commenced  the  system  of  compelling  the  community  to 
use  gold  instead  of  notes ; and  the  result  was  found  in  the  disappearance 
from  circulation  of  coin  of  any  description  whatsoever.  From  that  time 
to  the  present,  the  motto  of  the  generally  dominant  party  of  the  Union 
has  been — “War  to  the  death  against  bank-notes;”  and,  with  a view  to 
promote  their  expulsion,  laws  have  been  passed  in  various  States  forbid- 
ding their  use  except  when  of  too  large  size  to  enter  freely  into  the  trans- 
actions of  the  community.  As  must,  however,  inevitably  be  the  case,  the 
tendency  to  the  loss  of  the  precious  metals  has  always  been  in  the  direct 
ratio  of  the  diminution  in  tneir  utility  thus  produced.  At  one  time  only, 
in  almost  twenty  years,  has  there  been  an  excess  import  of  those  metals, 
and  that  was  under  the  tarifl*  of  1 842.  Then,  money  became  abundant 
and  cheap,  because  the  policy  of  the  country  looked  to  the  promotion  of 
association  and  the  extension  of  commerce.  Now,  it  is  scarce  and  dear, 
because  that  policy  limits  the  power  of  association,  and  established  the 
supremacy  of  trade. 
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18.  Of  all  the  maobinery  in  use  among  men,  there  is  none  whose  yield 
is  so  great  in  proportion  to  its  cost  as  that  employed  in  effecting  exchanges 
from  hand  to  hand — none  whose  movements  inward  or  outward  are  so 
strong  an  evidence  of  increase  or  decrease  of  the  productive  power  of  the 
community — none,  therefore,  that  affords  the  stat^man  so  excellent  a ba- 
rometer by  means  of  which  to  judge  of  the  working  of  his  measures.  It 
is,  nevertheless,  of  all  others,  the  one  whose  movements  are,  by  economists 
generally,  regarded  as  least  worthy  of  consideration.  By  many  of  them 
we  are  even  taught  that  the  only  effect  of  an  increase  in  the  supnly  of  a 
commodity  whose  possession  is  so  anxiously  sought  by  all  mankind,  is, 
that  instep  of  having  the  labor  of  counting  out  one,  two,  or  three  hun- 
dred pieces,  we  should  be  forced  to  count  three,  six,  or  nine  hundred ; and 
that,  therefore,  there  is  economy  in  being  forced  to  perform  the  work  of 
exchange  with  the  smallest  quantity  of  the  machinery  by  aid  of  which, 
alone,  it  can  be  performed.  All  the  teachings  on  this  subject  are  in  direct 
opposition  to  those  of  the  common  sense  of  mankind ; and,  as  is  usually 
the  case,  that  to  which  all  men  are  prompted  by  a sense  of  their  own  in- 
terests, is  far  more  nearly  right  than  that  which  is  taught  by  philosophers 
who  look  inward  to  their  own  minds  for  the  laws  which  govern  man  and 
matter — refusing  to  study  the  movements  of  the  people  by  whom  they 
are  surrounded. 

The  uninstructed  savage  finds  in  the  waterspout  and  the  earthquake 
the  most  conclusive  proof  of  the  wonderful  power  of  nature.  The  man 
of  science  finds  it  in  the  magnificent,  but  unseen,  machinery  by  means  of 
which  the  waters  of  the  ocean  are  daily  raised,  to  descend  again  in  re- 
freshing dews  and  summer  showers.  He  finds  it,  too,  in  that  insensible 
perspiration  which  carries  off  so  nearly  the  whole  amount  of  food  absorbed 
by  men  and  animals.  Again ; he  sees  it  in  the  workings  of  the  little  ani- 
mals, invisible  to  the  naked  eye,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  creation 
of  islands,  elaborated  out  of  earth  that  has  been  carried  from  the  moun- 
tains to  the  sea,  and  there  deposited.  Studying  these  facts,  he  is  led  to 
the  conclusion,  that  it  is  in  the  minute  and  almost  insensible  operation  of 
the  physical  laws  he  is  to  find  the  highest  proof  of  the  power  of  nature, 
and  the  largest  amount  of  force.  So,  too,  is  it  in  the  social  world.  To 
the  uninstructed  savage,  the  ship  presents  most  forcibly  the  idea  of  com- 
merce. The  mere  trader  finds  it  in  the  transport  of  cargoes  of  cotton, 
wheat,  or  lumber;  and  in  the  making  of  bills  of  exchange  for  tens  of 
thousands  of  dollars,  or  of  pounds.  The  student  of  social  science,  on  the 
contrary,  sees  it  in  the  exercise  of  a power  of  association  and  combination 
resulting  from  development  of  the  various  human  faculties,  and  enabling 
each  and  every  member  of  society  to  exchange  his  days,  hours,  and  min- 
utes for  commodities  and  things  to  whose  production  have  been  applied 
the  days,  hours,  and  minutes  of  the  various  persons  with  whom  he  is  as- 
sociated. For  that  commerce,  pence,  sixpences,  and  shillings  are  required ; 
and  in  them  he  finds  willing  slaves,  whose  operations  bear  to  those  of  the 
ship,  the  same  relation  that  is  elsewhere  borne  by  the  little  coral  insect  to 
the  elephant. 

It  is  by  means  of  combination  of  effort  that  man  advances  in  civiliza- 
tion. Association  brings  into  activity  all  the  various  powers,  mental  and 
physical,  of  the  beings  of  which  society  is  composed,  and  individuality 
grows  with  the  growth  of  the  power  of  combination.  That  power  it  is 
which  enables  the  many  who  are  poor  and  weak,  to  triumph  over  the  few 
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who  are  rich  and  Btrong ; and  therefore  it  ia  that  men  become  more  free 
with  every  advance  in  wealth  and  population.  To  enable  them  to  aaso- 
oiate,  they  need  an  inetrument  by  help  of  which  the  process  of  composi- 
tion, decomposition,  and  recomposition  of  the  various  forces  may  readily 
be  effected ; so  that  while  all  unite  to  produce  the  effect  desired,  each  may 
have  his  share  of  the  benefits  thence  resulting.  That  instrument  was 
furnished  in  those  metals  which  stand  almost  alone  in  the  fact,  that,  as 
Minerva  sprang  fully  armed  from  the  head  of  Jove,  they,  wherever  found, 
come  forth  re^y — requiring  no  elaboration,  no  alteration,  to  fit  them  for 
the  great  work  for  which  they  were  intended,  that  of  enabling  men  to 
combine  their  efforts  for  filling  worthily  the  post  at  the  head  of  creation 
for  which  they  were  designed.  Of  all  the  instruments  at  the  command 
of  man,  there  are  none  that  tend  in  so  large  a degree  to  promote  individ- 
uality on  the  one  hand,  and  association  on  the  other,  as  do  gold  and  sil- 
ver— properly,  therefore,  denominated  the  Precious  Metals. 


Art.  II.— MERCANTILE  BIOCRAfHT: 

GEORGE  PEA.BODY. 

Among  the  many  Americans  who  have  nobly  fought  their  way  to  com- 
mercial and  social  eminence,  few  names  stand  more  widely  or  honorably 
conspicuous,  than  that  which  heads  this  article.  Mr.  Peabody  is  a re- 
markable instance  of  mercantile  success.  We  use  the  word  in  its  highest 
and  broadest  acceptation.  The  acquirement  of  property,  how'ever  rapid 
and  vast,  is  not  of  itself  success.  If  the  ends  proposed  be  only  selfish — if 
the  means  employed  are  unjust  or  dishonorable — especially,  if  no  kindly 
feeling  impel  the  possessor  to  meet  from  his  abundance  the  urgent  claims 
of  a common  humanity — then,  so  far  at  least  as  the  individual  is  con- 
cerned, his  prosperity  is  more  of  a curse  than  a blessing.  True,  there  is 
one  comfort  left  us  in  the  contemplation  even  of  cases  like  this.  The 
heartless  collector  of  pelf  is  not  wholly  useless.  The  longest  tenure  of 
wealthy  avarice  ends  at  last,  and  the  great  law  of  equilibrium  again  as- 
serts its  sway. 

Who  sees  pale  Mammon  pine  amidst  his  store, 

Sees  but  a backward  steward  for  the  poor ; 

This  year  a reservoir,  to  keep  and  spare  ; 

The  next  a fountain,  spouting  thro’  nis  heir.” 

It  is  because  Mr.  Peabody  is  of  another  stamp — it  is  because  his  whole 
course  and  example  have  been  strikingly  elevat^  in  tone,  and  wholesome 
in  their  infiuences,  that  we  are  glad  to  present,  and  to  bold  him  up  in  the 
pages  of  the  Merchants^  Magazine^  for  the  just  appreciation  of  a vast  mer- 
cantile community.  With  a pride,  not  unbecoming,  we  hang  his  portrait 
in  our  gallery  of  great  American  merchants.  In  no  spirit  of  fulsome  eulogy, 
but  with  the  conviction  that  simple  truth  is  always  the  “ highest  skill,’* 
we  propose  to  tell  the  plain,  instructive  story. 

Gborob  Peabody  is  a native  of  Danvers,  Mass.,  where  he  was  bom 
February  18th,  1795.  His  father,  though  in  humble  circumstances,  was 
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well  deaoended,  for  he  came  from  honored  Pilgrim  stock.  His  ancestor, 
six  generations  back,  was  Francis  Pabody,  wTho,  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
one,  and  in  the  year  1635,  came  to  New  England  from  St.  Albans,  in  Hert- 
fordshire. In  1657,  he  settled  at  Topsfield,  a small  town  in  the  heart  of 
Essex,  Massachusetts,  where  he  built  the  first  mill,  and  soon  became  the 
first  man  in  usefulness  and  importance.  His  wife,  Mary,  daughter  of  Reg^ 
inald  Foster,  was  the  mother  of  fourteen  children.  This  patriarch  di^ 
in  1698,  leaving  to  his  six  sons  a large  landed  estate.  From  these  men, 
the  Peabodys,  now  so  numerous  in  our  country,  have  mostly  descended. 
Not  a few  of  the  posterity  of  Francis  Pabody  have  been  distinguished  for 
their  mental  and  moral  worth.  During  the  war  of  Independence,  and  the 
wars  which*  preceded  it,  the  courage  and  patriotism  of  the  Peabodys  was 
fully  tested  in  many  posts  of  honor  and  danger.  In  later  days,  the  name 
has  shone,  and  still  continues  to  shine,  in  the  calmer  walks  of  literary, 
and  professional,  and  commercial  life. 

It  is  the  privilege  of  George  Peabody — a privilege  which  any  man  might 
value — to  stand  in  this  time-honored  line.  It  was,  perhaps,  a still  greater 
privilege,  that  this  was  his  only  inheritance ; and  that,  from  the  first,  he 
was  aware  that  in  the  battle  of  life  before  him,  he  must  depend  on  him- 
self alone.  Fortunately  for  himself  and  many  others,  he  very  early  found 
that  he  could  thus  depend,  without  risk  of  disappointment.  Incidents  of 
boyhood,  strongly  displaying  the  ambition,  the  energy,  and  the  perseve- 
rance, which  have  mark^  his  whole  career,  might  be  given — but  we  must 
hasten  on. 

At  the  age  of  eleven,  he  was  placed  with  Mr.  Sylvester  Proctor,  who 
kept  a country  grocery  in  the  southern  part  of  Danvers.  The  example 
and  teachings  of  this  good  man,  were  not  thrown  away  on  his  young  ap- 
prentice. Years  afterward,  when  Mr.  Proctor  had  become  an  old  man, 
and  his  former  apprentice  had  arrived  at  wealth  and  distinction,  the  latter 
exhibited  his  stilt  grateful  remembrance  by  a public  attention,  which  must 
have  been  as  agreeable  to  the  aged  recipient,  as  it  was  graceful  and  be- 
coming in  him  who  paid  it. 

At  the  age  of  fifteen,  he  left  the  Danvers  grocery,  to  seek  elsewhere 
some  wider  and  more  promising  field.  But  the  time  was  unpropitious. 
Embargoes  and  non-intercourse — wars  abroad,  and  rumors  of  wars  at 
home,  had  cast  blight  and  gloom  over  all  business  operations  and  pros- 
pects. After  a year  quietly  spent  with  his  grandfather.  Dodge,  in  Thetford, 
Vermont,  he  went  in  the  spring  of  1811  to  Newburyport,  and  entered, 
as  clerk,  a dry  goods  shop  just  opened  there  by  his  brother,  David.  The 
prospect  now  seems  fair,  that  in  due  time  he  will  become  a respectable  re- 
tailer of  foreign  and  domestic  stuflTs  in  the  one  short  business  street  of  a 
small,  but  pleasant  New  England  town.  Had  the  procession  of  events  in 
Newburyport  taken  the  ordinary  course,  in  all  human  probability,  the  rich 
banker  of  Wamford  Court  would  never  have  been  heard  of.  Scarcely  had 
these  young  men  started  in  their  enterprise,  when  a confiagration — ever 
since,  and  but  too  well  known,  as  the  great  fire  of  Newburyport — swept 
over  the  busiest  portion  of  the  devoted  town,  involving  in  total  ruin  many 
of  the  inhabitants.  David  Peabody  was  among  the  sufferers.  About  the 
same  time,  their  father  was  removed  by  death.  Who  could  have  won- 
dered— who  could  have  censured,  if,  under  circumstances  so  depressing,  our 
lad  of  seventeen  years  had  given  up  in  despair  ? But  no  such  thought 
entered  his  head.  Leaving  others  to  brood  and  mourn  over  those  smoul- 
dering ashesy  he  was  soon  on  his  way  to  another  and  distant  field. 
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He  had  an  uncle,  John  Peabodj,  who  had  been  for  jean  a promiiieni 
man  in  Newburjport,  where  he  had  done  an  immense  business,  and  had 
lived  in  handsome  style.  In  this  time  of  general  overthrow,  he  too  went 
down.  In  the  hope  of  retrieving  his  shattered  fortunes,  he  determined  to 
establish  himself  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  invited  his  nephew, 
George,  to  join  him.  In  May,  1812,  Gen.  Peabody  began  anew  in  G^rge* 
town.  Prudential  considerations  made  it  expedient  that  the  business 
should  be  conducted  in  his  nephew’s  name ; and  he  showed  his  confidence, 
as  well  as  sagacity,  by  intrusting  its  management  mainly  to  the  nephew, 
boy  though  he  was. 

The  war,  so  long  threatened,  was  now  at  hand.  Two  months  later,  a 
British  fleet,  ascending  the  Potomac,  menaced  the  capital,  and  its  neigh- 
boring ports.  In  this  emergency,  George  Peabody,  though  not  yet  of  the 
age  which  imposes  such  service.  Itad  too  much  of  the  martial  spirit  of  his 
ancestors,  to  remain  inactive.  He  joined  a volunteer  company  of  artillery, 
formed  at  Georgetown  under  the  command  of  Col.  George  Peter,  and  soon 
found  himself  on  active  duty  at  Fort  Warburton.  The  porition  of  this 
fortress  was  important,  commanding,  as  it  did,  the  river  way  to  Washini^ 
ton.  But  the  expected  attack  was  not  made — the  enemy  withdrew,  a^ 
the  company  went  home.  If  young  Peabody  gained  here  no  military  hon- 
ors, he  at  least  showed  that  he  h^  the  soul  of  a patriot,  and  the  nerve 
of  a soldier. 

It  is  pleasing  to  notice  that  among  his  messmates  at  Fort  Warbur- 
ton,  was  one  who  afterwards  rose  to  high  distinction  at  the  bar ; but  who 
is  far  more  widely  known  through  that  brilliant  and  inspiring  lyric,  which 
has  associated  the  name  of  Francis  S.  Key  with  all  the  glories  of  our 
country’s  banner. 

For  two  years  George  Peabody  remained  with  his  uncle — assiduous  and 
faithful,  though  with  little  prospect  of  remuneration.  Apprehending,  at 
length,  that  his  peculiar  position  might  make  him  liable  for  claims  and 
engagements  which  did  not  belong  to  him,  he  reluctantly  retired  from  his 
uncle’s  service. 

He  was  not  long  unemployed.  His  business  energies  and  capacity  had 
attracted  the  notice  of  Mr.  Elisha  Rigp,  who  proposed  to  him  to  engam 
in  the  dry  goods  trade ; Mr.  R.  to  furnish  the  capital,  and  young  Peabo^ 
to  transact  the  business.  When  Mr.  R.  made  this  proposal,  so  opportune 
for  one  of  the  parties,  and  so  advantageous  in  its  results  to  both,  he  had 
no  suspicion  that  the  evident  talent,  the  manly  form,  and  the  mature  look 
of  the  person  thus  invited,  belonged  to  a youth  of  nineteen.  His  discovery 
of  the  fact  was  not  followed  by  a withdrawal  of  the  offer.  To  all  con- 
cerned, the  partnership  of  Riggs  and  Peabody  proved  a successful  and 
satisfactory  arrangement.  In  1815,  the  house  was  removed  to  Baltimore. 
In  1822,  its  extended  operations  justified  the  establishment  of  branches 
in  Phil^elphia  and  in  New  YorL  In  1820,  Mr.  Peabody  became  the 
senior  partner,  by  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Elisha  Rigg^  who  took  up  his 
residence  in  New  York,  and  died  there  in  1853,  leaving  a name  highly 
respected. 

It  is  only  by  the  exertion  of  great  labor,  of  constant  care,  and  judicious 
skill,  that  a large  mercantile  establishment  can  be  built  up.  Specially 
did  this  labor,  skill,  and  care,  during  the  first  fifteen  years  of  the  boose 
in  Baltimore,  devolve  on  Mr.  Peabody.  To  the  supervision  and  manage- 
ment of  the  house  concerns,  was  added  often  the  disagreeable  and  lalxm* 
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0118  duty  of  the  collector — ^pursued  on  horseback,  for  weeks  together,  through 
the  wildest  regions  of  Vir^nia  and  Maryland,  and  in  the  most  inclement 
seasons  of  the  year.  If  his  subsequent  course  has  been  one  of  compara- 
tive  ease  and  smoothness,  let  us  not  forget  how  well  he  earned  each  im- 
munity, by  that  early  discipline  of  hardness,  which  he  so  cheerfully  endured. 

Mr.  Peabody  went  to  Europe  for  the  first  time  in  1827 — his  object  be- 
ing the  purchase  of  goods.  Afterwards,  he  crossed  the  Atlantic  repeat- 
edly. On  more  than  one  occasion,  he  was  chained  with  important  finan- 
cial negotiations  for  the  State  of  Maryland.  !^rly  in  1837,  he  took  up 
bis  ab^e  in  England.  Retiring,  in  1843,  from  the  firm  of  Peabody, 
Riggs  d?  Co.,  he  established  himself  in  Loudon  as  a merchant  and  banker. 
We  so  designate  him,  in  conformity  with  American  ideas.  In  strict  Eng- 
lish parlance,  he  is  not  a banker.  Like  the  Rothschilds  and  the  Barings, 
he  loans  money,  changes  drafts,  buys  stocks,  holds  deposits ; but  does  not, 
like  the  bankers,  pay  out  money. 

Of  the  house,  the  business,  the  commercial  credit,  which  he  has  there 
built  up,  the  evidences  are  before  the  world.  It  is  enough  to  say  that, 
while  in  magnitude  it  approximates  to  the  first  rank — in  respectability, 
and  in  the  public  confidence,  it  falls  short  of  none. 

The  causes,  humanly  speaking,  of  this  great  success,  are  not  far  to  seek. 
They  may  be  set  down  as  follows : — A judgment  quick  and  cautious,  and 
clear  and  sound — a decided  purpose — a firm  will— energetic  and  persevering 
industry — punctuality  and  ndelity  in  every  engagement — justice  and  honor 
controlling  every  transaction — and  courtesy — that  true  courtesy  which 
springs  from  genuine  kindness,  presiding  over  all  the  intereourse  of  life. 
Such  qualities,  indeed,  whenever  and  wherever  exhibited,  may  be  said  al- 
most to  insure  a favorable  result ; for  they  are  the  means  which  common 
sense  dictates,  and  which  Providence  is  wont  to  bless. 

Clearly,  however,  it  is  not  to  these  mercantile  virtues,  nor  to  this  ac- 
knowledged success  as  a great  merchant — possessed  as  these  are  in  com- 
mon with  many  others — that  Mr.  Peabody  owes  his  present  high  standing 
among  men.  Those  better  qualities  which  alone  can  ennoble  enterprise 
and  dignify  success,  have  marked  his  whole  career.  The  hard  earnings  of 
his  boyho^  were  cheerfully  devoted  to  the  comfort  of  his  mother,  his 
brothers,  and  sisters.  At  the  age  of  twenty-four,  he  charged  himself  with 
their  entire  support,  “ and  cheerfully  practiced  every  self-denial,  that  he 
might  bring  them  forward  to  respectability  and  happiness.”  It  is  always 
safe  to  say  that  the  son  and  brother  who  has  shown  himself  true  to  the 
claims  of  kindred,  will  be  found  wanting  in  none  of  the  relations  of 
life. 

Mr.  Peabody  had  not  been  long  in  England  when  those  untoward 
events  occurred  which  shook  American  credit  abroad,  and  brought  so 
much  reproach  on  the  American  name.  The  default  of  some  of  the 
States,  and  the  temporary  inability  of  others  to  meet  their  obligations, 
and  the  failure  of  several  of  our  moneyed  institutions,  threw  doubt  and 
distrust  on  all  American  securities.  That  great  sympathetic  nerve  of  the 
commercial  world — credit — as  far  as  the  United  States  were  concerned, 
was  for  the  time  paralyzeil.  At  that  moment,  and  it  was  a trying  one, 
our  friend  not  only  stood  firm  himself,  but  he  was  the  cause  of  firmness 
in  others.  His  judgment  commanded  respect;  his  integrity  won  back 
the  reliance  which  men  hod  been  accustomed  to  place  upon  American 
securities.” 
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It  is  beoause  Mr.  Peabody,  at  that  trying  time,  rose  fiir  above  the  mere 
financier — ooming  to  the  rescue  with  bis  true  American  heart,  as  well  as 
with  his  English  purse  and  English  credit — asserting  against  all  the 
clamor  of  distrust,  and  prejudice,  and  indiscriminate  abuse,  the  honor 
and  fidelity  of  his  countrymen — that  he  rose  at  once  into  the  exalted 
rank  of  a public  benefactor,  and  drew  to  himself  our  admiring  and  grate- 
ful regards. 

Towards  Maryland,  his  adopted  State,  his  services  in  this  respect  were 
of  a s|>ecial  character.  Under  an  act  of  the  Maryland  Assembly,  he  was 
made,  in  1835,  one  of  three  commissioners  to  negotiate  a loan  for  the 
State.  The  loan  was  obtained.  The  State  credit,  after  suffering  for  a 
short  time,  was  fully  restored.  For  his  own  eminent  services  in  the  mat- 
ter, Mr.  P.  declined  all  compensation.  In  1848,  the  General  Assembly 
of  Maryland  expressed  in  public  resolutions  the  obligations  of  the  State 
to  Mr.  Peabody,  “ for  his  generous  devotion  to  the  interests  and  honor  of 
Maryland.’’ 

The  following  brief  extract  is  from  the  full  and  friendly  letter  of  Gov. 
Thomas  to  Mr.  P.,  communicating  the  resolves : — 

Instances  of  such  devotion  on  the  part  of  a citizen  to  the  public  welfare,  are  of 
rare  occurrence,  and  merit  the  highest  distinctions  which  a Commonwealth  can 
bestow.  To  one  whose  actions  arc  the  result  of  impulses  so  noble  and  self-sacri- 
ficing, next  to  the  approval  of  his  own  conscience,  no  homage  can  be  more  ac- 
ceptable than  the  m^  of  a people's  gratitude  ; no  recompense  so  grateful  as  the 
assurance  of  a complete  realization  of  those  objects  and  ends  whose  attainroeDt 
has  been  regarded  of  higher  value  than  were  personal  coovenicoce  or  pecuniary 
consideration. 

Again,  after  alluding  to  the  fact  that  the  credit  of  Maryland  was  fully 
restored,  Gov.  T.  says  : — 

To  you,  sir,  who  have  had  no  inconsiderable  agency  in  the  accomplishment  of 
this  gratuitous  result,  the  thanks  of  the  State  are  eminently  due.  The  action  of 
the  General  Assembly  reflects  faithfully  the  feelings  of  gratitude  which  your 
generous  devotion  to  the  interests  of  the  State  has  awakened  in  the  bosom  of 
every  good  citizen  of  Maryland. 

From  the  first,  as  Mr.  Peabody  lately  remarked  on  a public  occasion,  it 
was  his  aim  to  make  the  house  “ an  American  house — a center  for  Amer- 
ican news — and  an  agreeable  place  for  his  American  friends  visiting 
Loudon.”  This  he  fully  accomplished.  But  his  kind  feelings  and  benefi- 
cent efforts  did  not  stop  here.  Living  in  the  very  heart  of  a world-wide 
commerce — beholding  anti  understanding  the  multiplied  and  intimate  con- 
nections on  which  the  vast  interests  of  commercial  credit  and  prosperity 
depend — closely  associated  as  be  himself  was  in  business  relations  with 
the  two  great  mercantile  nalions — none  knew  better  than  he,  none  could 
feel  more  deeply,  the  incalculable  value  of  peace  and  cordiality  between 
England  and  America. 

But  those  incentives  to  the  cultivation  of  amicable  feeling  which  na- 
tional and  private  interest  should  suggest  and  enforce  were  less  influential 
with  Mr.  Peabody,  or  wo  greatly  mistake  the  man,  than  others  of  a higher 
and  nobler  nature.  To  both  great  countries  he  was  related.  Every  in- 
stinct made  him  dutiful  to  the  land  of  his  birth,  while  gratitude  bound 
him  to  the  land  of  his  adoption.  A lover  of  peace  always,  and  for  its 
own  sake,  he  felt  that  if  ever  its  obligations  are  fraternal  and  indissoluble, 
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they  are  so  as  between  two  nations  of  kindred  blood,  who  are  virtnallj 
one  in  their  language  and  literature,  and  who  cherish,  in  the  main,  the 
■ame  great  principles  of  law  and  liberty,  and  the  same  pure,  religious 
faith. 

Too  well  he  knew  that  ignorance,  and  mutual  misapprehension,  and 
transmitted  prejudices,  can,  like  “ mountains  interposed,”  make  enemies 
of  nations.”  On  both  sides  he  had  hosts  of  friends,  and  among  them 
many  persons  of  the  highest  standing  and  influence.  To  bring  them  to* 
gether — to  make  them  TOtter  acquainted — would  be  at  least  a step  towards 
national  harmony.  Hence,  those  festivities,  so  generous,  elegant,  and 
genial,  which  many  of  our  countrymen  have  enjoyed,  and  of  which  they 
have  all  heard — festivities,  which,  however  elegant,  and  liberal,  and  costly, 
would  be  unmentioned  here  but  for  the  kind  motive  which  prompt^ 
them,  the  kind  feeling  which  presided  over  them,  and  the  kind  remem- 
brances which  they  have  left  behind  them. 

Amid  that  vast  host  of  strangers  which  London,  in  the  early  summer 
of  1851  beheld  and  welcomed,  ^ere  was  an  unusual  number  of  Ameri- 
cans. The  Great  Exhibition  of  art  and  industry  had  just  been  thrown 
open,  and  formed  the  primary  and  central  attraction.  In  that  temple  of 
all  the  nations,  a large  space  had  been  asked  for,  and  had  been  assigned 
to  the  United  States.  It  is  not  necessary  to  remind  the  reader  of  the 
mortification  felt  by  every  American  visitor  at  the  sorry  show  which  his 
country  made  in  the  opening  of  that  great  scene.  The  writer  of  this  page, 
at  least,  will  never  forget  his  first  visit  there,  when  he  made  the  enure 
circuit  of  the  vast  and  gorgeous  display,  under  the  courteous  guidance  of 
an  intelligent  English  gentleman ; nor  how,  after  passing  through  tbe 
tastefully  adorned  and  richly  furnished  aisles  and  arcades  of  England 
France,  Austria,  Germany,  and  many  an  humbler  power,  his  heart  sunk 
within  him,  as  they  entered  and  traversed  the  ble^  and  bare  spaces  of 
the  United  States  department.  Here,  as  he  lyandered  despairingly  among 
daguerreotypes  and  India-rubber,  his  kind  companion  endeavored  to  blunt 
the  edge  of  disappointment  by  cordial  praises  of  the  Greek  Slave.  He 
could  see  nothing  else  there. 

It  was  in  this  state  of  things — aggravated  not  a little  by  the  sneers  and 
smiles  of  the  English  press,  at  the  poor  figure  which  Jonathan  was  making 
among  the  European  powers — that  an  appeal  was  made  to  Mr,  Peabody. 
His  large  heart  responded;  his  princely  purse  opened  instantly.  The 
means  requisite  for  arranging  and  garnishing  the  American  department 
of  the  Crystal  Palace  were  thus  supplied ; and  a private  individual  did 
that  for  his  countrymen  which  their  own  Congress  had  shamefully  refused 
to  do,  and  which  in  every  other  case  had  been  done  by  the  governments 
of  the  nations  there  represented. 

The  16th  of  June,  1852,  was  a bright  and  festive  day  in  Danvers,  Mas- 
sachusetts. It  was  the  birthday  of  the  town.  The  hundredth  year  of  its 
corporate  existence  had  come  round,  and  all  Danvers  came  out  to  cele- 
brate the  auspicious  anniversary.  Invitations  had  gone  forth  to  all  her 
sons — even  to  the  long-absent  and  far-distant  Among  the  responses, 
there  was  a letter  from  London.  Geo.  Peabody  could  be  present  with 
them  only  in  heart — but  he  sent  them  a sentiment,  the  envelop  of  which 
was  not  to  be  opened  until  his  name  should  be  called  in  due  course  at  the 
dinner-table.  Mr.  Peabody  evidently  knows  how  greatly  a pleasure  may 
be  enhanced  by  an  agreeable  surprise.  It  must  ^ve  been,  however,  a 
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severe  trial  to  Yankee  curiositj,  and  probably  gave  a new  impulse  among 
the  inhabHants  to  their  wonderhil  powers  of  jessing  and  of  calculating. 
We  believe  that  the  envelop  kept  its  secret,  though  we  would  not  be  sur- 
prised, should  the  discovery  hereafter  be  made,  that  this  famous  letter, 
Wore  the  hour  of  unsealing  came,  had  actually  burned  a considerable 
hole  in  the  capacious  pocket  of  its  worthy  recipient ! 

To  return.  The  music,  the  military,  the  procession,  had  passed  by — a 
long  discourse  had  been  spoken — the  dinner  had  been  eaten — and  several 
fine  speeches  had  been  made— when  it  came  at  length  to  Mr.  Peabody’s 
turn.  The  envelop  was  broken,  and  this  was  the  sentiment : ^ Education 
— a debt  due  from  the  present  to  future  generations.”  The  proposer  went 
on  to  say : **  In  acknowledgment  of  the  payment  of  that  debt  by  the  gen- 
eration which  preceded  me  in  my  native  town  of  Danvers,  and  to  aid  in 
its  prompt,  future  discharge,  I give  to  the  inhabitants  of  that  town  the 
sum  of  twenty  thousand  dollars  for  the  promotion  of  knowledge  and 
morality  among  them.”  It  is  quite  needless  to  add  that  this  sentiment, 
thus  indorsed  and  made  practic^,  was  well  received  by  the  company. 

This  sum,  since  increa^  by  Mr.  Peabody  to  upwards  of  fifty  thousand 
dollars,  has  been  applied  in  conformity  with  his  expressed  desire.  The 
Peabody  Institute,  with  its  library  and  lectures,  is  already  doing  much  for 
the  benefit  of  the  people  among  whom  it  is  placed.  Long  may  it  stand 
— the  noble  monument  of  a wise  beneficence  I* 

When,  in  1862,  Mr.  Henry  Grinnell  had  generously  offered  his  vessel 
(the  Advance)  for  a second  voyage  of  philanthropy  to  the  Arctic  seas, 
under  Dr.  Kane,  and  had  applied  to  Congress  for  the  means  of  outfit,  Ac., 


* Slnea  the  tbove  was  written,  we  have  learned  fh>m  the  daily  press  that  Hr.  Peabody  has  paM 
tan  Uiousand  dollars  to  establish  a branch  library  in  North  Danvers.  This  proq>erous  place  has  re- 
eently  been  separated  by  legislative  action  nom  the  tovm  which  contains  the  Peabody  Institate. 
We  are  also  informed  t&t  he  has  Jnst  made  another  and  very  liberal  addition  to  the  annual  inceme 
af  the  Institate. 

Uardly  had  we  read  these  statements  in  the  Northern  papers,  when  similar  Intelligence  reaches 
os  from  the  South.  Hr.  Peabody  has  iatelv  visited  the  State  of  his  adoption,  and  the  city  where  he 
began  his  prosperous  career,  while  in  BsUimore,  where  his  welcome  was  most  cordial, he  ftiUUled 
an  intenUon  which  he  has  long  been  cherishing.  That  city,  also,  is  to  have  Its  Institute.  Its  dmr- 
aoter  and  design  are  thus  stated.  First,  the  establishment  of  an  extensive  library,  free  to  all.  Sec* 
ondly,  the  periodical  delivery  of  lectures  by  eminent  literary  and  scientific  men — the  adminion  to 
these  lectures  of  meritorious  graduates  from  the  public  schoola— and  the  appropriation  of  twelve 
hundred  dollars  a year  as  prizes  fur  the  jraduates  and  pupils  of  these  schools.  Thirdly,  an  Academy 
of  Husic,  to  be  a distinct  department  of  the  institute.  Fourthly,  a Gallery  of  Art,  to  contain  pie* 
tores  and  statuary ; and  finally,  accommodations  for  the  Maryland  Historic^  Society.  This  aaaoda* 
tion  is  made  the  guardian  of  the  property  of  the  institute,  and  the  perpetual  manager  of  its  aflUis. 
Twenty-five  trustees,  named  by  tlie  founder,  and  who  have  already  accepted  the  trust,  are  empow* 
ered  to  establlidi  and  organize  the  various  departments,  and  to  possess  a visitatorial  power  over  all 
the  doings  of  the  society  in  the  premises. 

To  accomplish  this  liberal  and  wise  design.  Hr.  Peabody  gives  three  hundred  thousand  dollars 
BOW,  and  pledges  himself  for  two  hundroil  thousand  dollars  more.  Fortunate  man  t who  can  thus 
write  his  name  in  letters  brighter  and  more  durable  than  gold.  Fortunate,  indeed,  is  he  who  has  al 
oooe  the  ability  and  the  will  thus  to  become  a benefactor  of  his  race  I 

Hr.  Peabody's  letter  to  Uie  trustees  concludes  with  the  following  noble  and  catholic  senttments:— 


**  1 must  not  omit  to  impress  upon  you  a suggestion  for  the  government  of  the  institute  which  I 
deem  to  be  of  the  hipest  moment,  and  which  I desire  shall  be  ever  present  to  the  view  of  ths 
Board  of  Trustees.  My  earnest  wish  to  promote,  at  all  times,  a spirit  of  harmony  and  good  vrill  ia 
society:  my  aversion  to  intolerance,  bigotry,  and  party  rancor;  and  my  enduring  respect  and  levs 
Ibr  the  nappy  institutions  of  our  prosperous  republic,  impel  me  to  express  the  vnsh  tnat  the  insti- 
tate  I have  prop«>8ed  to  you  shall  always  be  strictly  gruarded  against  the  possibility  of  being  made  a 
theater  for  toe  dissemination  or  discussion  of  sectarian  theology  or  party  politics;  that  it  shall  never 
minister,  in  any  manner  whatever,  to  political  dissension,  to  infidelity,  to  visionary  theories  of  a 
pretended  philosophy  which  may  be  aimed  at  the  subversion  of  the  approved  morals  of  society; 
WMt  it  shall  never  lend  its  aid  or  Influenoe  to  the  propantion  of  opinions  tending  to  oeate  or  en- 
oourago  sectional  Jealousies  in  our  happy  country,  or  which  may  lead  to  the  alienation  of  the  people 
of  one  State  or  section  of  the  Union  from  those  of  another.  But  that  it  shall  be  so  conducted, 
throughont  its  whole  career,  as  to  teach  political  and  religioos  charity,  toleration,  and  beneficence, 
and  prove  itself  to  be,  in  all  contingencies  and  rondiUons.  the  true  friend  of  our  inestimable  Union, 
of  the  salutary  Institutions  of  free  government,  and  of  liberty  regulated  by  law.  I eidoln  theae 
precepts  upon  the  Board  of  Trustees  and  their  successors  for  ever,  for  their  invariable  Mwarranco 
and  enforcement  in  the  administratioB  of  the  dntiee  I have  confided  to  thom,^ 
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Mr.  Peabody  wrote  to  hie  friend  Wetmore,  in  New  York,  expressing  his 
interest  in  the  enterprise,  and  anthorizing  Mr.  W.,  in  case  the  application 
to  government  should  foil,  and  Mr.  Grinnell  should  approve,  to  pay  on  his 
account  ten  thousand  dollars  towards  the  v^age.  No  notice  was  taken 
of  the  offer  at  the  moment.  Time  ran  on — Congress  refused  or  neglected 
to  make  an  appropriation — ^and  a year  afterward  Mr.  Grinnell  inquired, 
through  Mr.  Wetmore,  whether  the  offer  were  still  standing.  In  making 
^e  proposal  originally,  Mr.  Peabody  desired  and  expected  mat  the  Amer- 
ican vessel  would  act  in  conjunction  with  an  exp^tion  then  fitting  out 
in  England  for  the  same  purpose.  He  felt  that  a co-operation  so  friendly, 
in  a cause  so  ^nerous,  would  add  a new  cord  to  the  bonds  of  national 
amity.  The  firiUsh  expedition  having  long  before  sailed,  this  motive  had 
now  lost  much  of  its  weight  Still,  acting  on  Mr.  Grinnell’s  expressed 
opinion  that  there  was  yet  ground  to  expect  a favorable  result,  he  author- 
i^  the  payment  That  money  defr’ayed  the  expenses  of  a voyage  whose 
results  are  now  before  the  world — a voyage  which,  if  it  foiled  of  its  prom- 
inent and  professed  design,  has  enlarg^  the  boundaries  of  human 
knowledge,  while  it  has  added  higher  honors  to  the  name  of  its  skillful 
and  brave  commander,  and  given  one  more  bright  page  to  the  annals  of 
heroic  adventure  and  Christian  benevolence.  It  must  be  confessed  that 
Mr.  Peabody's  liberal  and  efficient  aid  in  this  transaction  has  not  been 
properly  acknowledged  on  either  side  of  the  Atlantic.  There  has  been  a 
stnuige  inadvertence  somewhere.  But  the  facts  are  now  known,  and  will 
hereafter  be  duly  appreciated.  Thanks  to  the  gallant  and  mteful  Kane, 
the  name  of  Peabodt  is  indissolubly  connected  with  the  honors  of  the 
expedition.  Like  that  of  the  distin^lshed  and  ^nerous  projector,  it  has 
been  written  on  the  map  of  the  ^obe,  and  will  stand  there  through  all 
time.  Stretching  far  toward  the  pole — within  the  vast  and  curving  out- 
line of  the  Humboldt  Glacuer — and  directly  opposite  to  the  frozen  wastes 
of  Grinnell  Land  lies  Peabodt  Bat. 

After  almost  twenty  years  of  absence,  Mr.  Peabody  has  revisited  his 
native  land.  The  mere  announcement  of  his  intention  awakened  a gene- 
ral and  lively  interest  in  every  part  of  the  United  States.  His  friends  in 
all  the  great  cities  were  prepared  to  receive  him  with  public  demonstra- 
tions of  welcome,  and  of  grateful  regard.  On  his  arrival  in  New  York,  a 
deputation  from  many  gentlemen  in  that  city,  and  a similar  deputation 
from  Boston  waited  on  him  with  invitations  to  the  above  effect  He  had, 
evidently  but  to  give  his  consent,  and  his  journey  through  the  country  . 
would  be  convert  into  a series  of  ovations.  With  one  exception,  he 
felt  himself  compelled  to  decline  all  such  proposals.  The  people  of  his 
native  town  had  a claim  upon  him,  which  he  h^  no  disposition  to  resist 

On  the  ninth  of  October  last,  the  ordinarily  quiet  town  of  Danvers 
presented  an  unusual  spectacle.  Its  principal  thoroughfares — gay,  for 
miles,  as  triumphal  arcmes,  fiags,  inscriptions,  and  flowers  coum  make 
them — were  thronged  with  men,  women,  and  children.  The  entire  pop- 
ulation of  the  town  had  come  out  to  welcome  home  a long-absent  son. 
Many  thousands,  also,  from  other  places  were  there  to  behold  and  to  par- 
take the  joy.  Those  who  regard  the  Yankees  as  a cold,  calculating,  un- 
demonstrative race,  would  have  felt  some  wonder  had  they  witnessed  that 
scene.  It  was  impossible  to  mistake  it,  or  to  regard  it  as  anything  but 
the  spontaneous,  whole-hearted  tribute,  which  an  intelligent  and  grateful 
community  gladly  pays  to  a true  man  and  generous  benefactor.  Mr.  Pea- 
body was  manifestly  taken  by  surprise,  and  his  sensibilidea — as  well  they 
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might  be— were  deeplj  mored.  To  an  eloquent  and  ^>(m>priate  addreM 
of  welcome,  he  replied  appropriately.  Those  seventeen  hundred  children  and 
youths,  who,  that  morning  wore  his  picture  on  their  bosoms,  will  nertH 
forget  the  day,  or  the  kind,  judicious  words  of  their  distinguished  friend. 

When  the  out-door  services  were  over,  a thousand  persons,  many  of 
whom  were  ladies,  sat  down  to  dine  beneath  the  canopy  of  a huge  canvas 
tent  Mr.  Edward  Everett,  Governor  Gardner,  President  Walker  of  the 
University,  and  other  distinguished  men,  spoke  on  the  occasion.  Though 
Mr.  Everett’s  remarks  have  been  so  widely  read,  we  need  offer  no  apology 
for  making  a short  quotation  from  the  most  accomplished  orator  our 
day: — 

But  it  is  not  wholly  nor  chiefly  for  these  kindly  offices  and  comprdie^ve 
courtesies — ^nor  for  the  success  with  which  he  has  pursued  the  paths  or  business 
life — not  for  the  moral  courage  with  which,  at  an  alarming  crisis,  and  the  p^  of 
his  own  fortunes,  he  sustain^  the  credit  of  the  State  he  r^resented — is  not 
these  services  that  have  called  forth  these  demonstrations  of  respect.  Tour  quiet 
village,  my  friends,  has  not  gone  forth  in  eager  throngs  to  meet  the  snooeasAd 
financier ; those  youthfiil  voices  have  not  bemi  attuned  to  sing  the  praises  of  the 

Brous  banker.  No,  it  is  the  fellow-citizen  who,  from  the  arcades  of  the 
n exchange,  laid  up  treasure  in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen ; the  true  pa- 
triot who,  amiitet  the  splendors  of  the  Old  World’s  capital,  said  in  his  heart — H 
1 forget  thee,  oh  Jerusalem,  let  my  right  hand  forget  her  cunning ; if  I do  not 
remember  tliM,  let  my  tongue  cleave  to  the  roof  of  my  mouth ; — it  is  the  dutilU 
and  grateful  child  and  benefrMitor  of  old  Danvers  whom  you  wdoome  back  to  Us 
home. 

sir,  and  the  property  you  have  invested  in  yonder  simple  edifice,  and  in 
providing  the  means  of  innocent  occupation  for  hours  of  leisure — of  instructing 
the  minds  and  forming  the  intellectual  character,  not  merely  of  the  ^neration 
now  rising,  but  of  that  which  shall  take  their  places,  when  the  hea£  of  these 
dear  chilmen,  who  now  grace  the  table,  shall  be  as  gray  as  mine,  and  of  others 
•tili  more  distant,  who  shall  plant  kind  flowers  on  our  graves — it  is  the  property 
you  have  laid  up  in  this  investment,  which  will  embalm  your  name  in  the  bkwiingB 
of  posterity,  when  granite  and  marble  shall  crumble  to  dost  Moth  and  rust 
shall  not  corrupt  it ; they  might  as  easily  corrupt  the  pure  white  portals  of  the 
heavenly  city,  where  **  every  several  gate  is  or  one  pearl”  Thieves  shall  not 
break  through  and  steal  it ; they  might  as  easily  break  through  the  vaulted  sky 
and  steal  the  brightest  star  in  the  firmanent 
The  great  sententious  poet  has  eulogized  the  " Man  of  Boss  ” — the  man  of 
practice,  unostentatious  benevolence — above  all  the  heroes  and  statesmen  of  the 
Augustan  Age  of  England.  Who,  he  asks — 

“ Who  hung  with  woods  the  mountain’s  sultry  brow  I 
From  the  dry  rock,  who  bade  the  waters  flow  ? 

Not  to  the  skies  in  useless  columns  tost, 

Or  in  proud  foils  magnificently  lost. 

But  clear  and  artless,  pouring  thro^h  the  plain, 

Health  to  the  sick,  and  solace  to  the  swain.” 

But  your  Man  of  Boss,  my  frriends,  has  taught  a nobler  stream  to  flow,  through 
his  native  village — that  bubbling,  sparkling,  mind-refroshing,  soul-cheering  stream, 
which  renews  while  it  satisfies  uie  general  thirst  for  kno^edge— that  noble,  un- 
quenchable thirst  which  frx>m  the  soul  doth  spring  ” — whi^  gains  new  eager- 
ness from  the  draught  which  allays  it,  forever  returning  though  forever  slaked,  to 
tiie  cool,  deep  fountain  of  etemaf  truth.* 

* To  presenro  the  memoir  of  thie  joyoue  feetiTal,  the  gimtefhl  people  of  DeiiTen  here  jnst  p«h- 
Uihed  e minnte  eooonat  of  the  whole  tnanetion.  It  U a handaome  Yolmne  of  aeariy  two  hammi 
gipa,  with  piotnred  reprosentatioaa  of  the  raried  pageant.  It  oontatna,  alae,  a hlatorical  akateh  of 
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**  I have  lost,**  said  an  ancient  Roman,  when  suddenly  plunged  from  af- 
fluence to  poverty,  I have  lost  eveiy thing,  except  what  I have  given 
away.”  How  timely  and  how  truly  wise  are  they  who,  while  yet  it  ia 
within  their  power,  thus  place  beyond  the  reach  of  accident  some  portion 
of  their  wealth  I 

It  is  not — we  must  repeat  it — ^to  magnify  the  individual  by  praises, 
which  he  neither  needs  nor  seeks,  that  we  present  these  few  details  of  a 
useful  life — ^these  traits  of  a worthy  character.  His  rewards,  we  rejoice 
to  believe,  are  of  another  and  better  kind.  It  is  because  such  examples 
are  due  to  the  world,  that  we  feel  bound  to  bring  them  up,  and  to  set 
them  forth  in  luminous  distinctness.  To  the  great  body  of  our  commer- 
cial countrymen  they  should  often  be  exhibited  as  incenUves  and  as  models. 
Amongst  the  eager  votaries  of  gain — in  the  vast  and  still  widening  fields 
of  mercantile  enterprise — amid  the  splendid  fortunes  which  are  made,  or, 
which  are  lost — ^and  the  fast-growing  tendencies  to  luxury  and  display — 
how  greatly  are  such  lessons  needed  1 And  how  much  happier  might  our 
world  be  made,  if  all  its  millionaires  were  as  faithful,  as  judicious,  and  as 
liberal  in  their  stewardship,  as  he  whose  story  we  have  tried  to  tell ! 

We  should  be  unjust  to  our  theme,  if  we  wled  to  express  our  firm  con- 
viction that  the  subject  of  this  sketch  is  governed  in  his  conduct  by  the 
high  impulses  of  Christian  love  and  duty.  In  words  of  modesty  and.of 
reverence— with  a spirit  earnest  and  sincere — he  never  hesitates  to  express 
his  obligations  to  that  Divine  Benignity,  whom  he  devoutly  acknowMges 
as  the  only  source  of  high  endeavor  ” or  of  glad  success.” 

In  person,  Mr.  Peabody  is  tall  and  commanding.  His  manners,  like 
his  countenance,  are  genial  and  inviting.  As  a business  man,  he  is  dis- 
tinguished by  untiring  industry — by  absolute  punctuality — ^by  promptness^ 
energy,  exactness  and  thoroughness — and  still  more,  bj  that  far-seeing 
sagacity  which,  in  the  merchant,  must  be  ranked  as  p;enius. 

Mr.  Peabody  has  a brother  living  in  Ohio,  a sister  in  Massachusetts,  and 
another  sister  in  New  Hampshire.  These  are  all  muried,  and  have  chil- 
dren. For  himself,  he  has  chosen,  thus  far,  a single  life.  His  unimpaired 
enerfl^es  of  body  and  mind,  and  his  general  good  health,  justify  the  hope, 
in  which  thousands  share,  that  many  active,  useful,  happy  years  are  yet 
before  him. 


Art.  III.— DIRECT  TRADE  BETWEEN  OCR  LAKE  PORTS  AND  BDROPB. 


ns  PSAOnOJLBIUTT  OP  DISBCrr  tbads— adapt atios  op  lass  tsbsbis  to  ths  tbaos  — bxtba 

COST  POS  OOOD  TSMSXS— WILL  DIBBOT  TBADB  PATY— PAOIB  ABOUT  TBB  DBAH  BIOHMOHD— DB- 
ADTABTAOBB— A lOBTAXB  OOBBBOTBDi. 

C.  T.  Richmond,  Esq.,  has  addressed  a letter  to  the  editors  of  the 
Pemoeratie  Preee,  in  regard  to  direct  trade  from  Chicago  and  other  lake 
ports,  to  England  and  other  parts  of  the  world.  Since  the  Dean  Rich- 
mond made  the  passage  so  successfully  from  Liverpool  last  ^ear,  the  sub- 
i^t  has  been  matter  of  considerable  discussion.  In  this  letter,  Mr. 
Richmond  gives  the  public  the  benefit  of  his  experience  in  case  of  the 
Dean  Richmond,  and  also  his  conclusions,  drawn  from  what  he  observed 
during  the  voyage.  We  give  the  substance  of  Mr.  Richmond's  letter  in 
his  own  words,  as  follows : — 
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PRAonoABiuTT.  There  is  no  more  difficnlty  in  trading  direct  between 
the  lake  porta  and  England  than  b^ween  the  Black  Sea  or  Conatantinople 
and  England — ^while  the  distance  and  time  required  for  a voyage  are  len 
between  the  form^  than  between  the  latter  porta.  Yeaaela  may  load  at 
Chicago  for  Liverpool  or  any  part  of  the  world,  and  from  thence  back, 
direct,  with  the  same  facility  as  elsewhere,  so  fiir  as  practicability  u oon- 
oemed. 

Adaptation  of  Lakx  YBassuB  to  the  Trade.  A large  majority  of  the 
lake  shipping  would  not  be  well  adapted  to  the  trade ; they  are  generally  ove^ 
qMurred,  iron-work  and  rigging  too  light,  and  hulls  too  weak,  even  for  the 
l^es — much  more  so  for  the  Atlantic,  where  there  are  no  harbors,  islandi, 
or  points  to  dod^  to  in  case  of  heavy  weather — where,  no  matter  how 
many  different  directions  gales  of  wind  may  come  from  within  tweo^- 
jfonr  hours,  and  get  up  heavy  seas  from  different  quarters,  you  have  to 
stay  and  battle  it  out.  Still,  there  are  some  of  our  lake  vessels  I think 
perfectly  safe  and  well  adapted  for  a sea  voyage,  and  could  ^ to  any  part 
of  the  world  with  ease.  !]^m  what  I learned  of  different  ^ipmasters  at 
Liverpool  and  New  York,  they  consider  the  Atlantic  from  New  York, 
Boston,  or  the  Straits  of  Belle  Isle  to  England,  as  boisterous  navigation, 
and  perhaps  more  so,  than  will  be  found  in  any  other  ocean  or  sea.  Ught 
draught  I do  not  consider  objectionable,  so  far  as  safety  is  concerned,  aa 
the  Dean  Richmond  fully  demonstrated  on  our  passage  over.  We  en- 
countered a very  severe  ^e  of  wind,  which  lasted  five  daya,  without  car- 
rying away  a rope-yam,  while  other  vessels,  ships,  &c.,  were  more  or  lea 
damaged,  dismasted,  decks  swept,  abandoned,  Ac.  Although  our  vessel 
was  a fore-and-after,  and  she  worked  well,  I should  prefer  the  rig  to  be 
three  masts,  square  forward,  or  a brig.  Yessels  do  not  need  to  be  cop- 
pered for  the  trade  to  England  and  oack ; but  to  sell  well  over  there,  or 
to  go  South,  they  want  to  be  tmnneled  or  copper-bolted,  aa  you  cannot 
oopper  over  iron  fastenings  unless  you  sheath  them,  which  would  cost 
more  than  to  trunnel  and  copper-fasten  up  the  light  water-mark.  They 
object  to  center-boards,  because  they  know  nothing  about  them.  Having 
never  used  them,  they  imagine  it  materially  weakens  the  vessel  becaiue 
some  of  the  floor-timbers  are  cut  off,  which  we  know  to  the  contrary,  if 
the  box  is  properly  put  in  and  fastened 

Extra  Cost  for  a Good  Yessel.  It  will  cost  about  $800  extra  to  fit 
out  a good  lake  vessel  for  an  ocean  voyage,  but  this  expense  has  to  be 
piud  but  once.  A vessel  should  have  a double  set  of  the  most  reliable 
sails,  a chronometer,  shifting-boards,  water-casks,  extra  boat,  Ac. 

Will  Direct  Trade  Pay  ? A good  staunch  vessel,  carrying  fourteen 
thousand  bushels  of  wheat  through  the  canals,  could  do  a fair  business  to 
England  at  forty  cents  per  bushel,  and  ten  dollars  per  ton  return  cargo 
here ; as  four  months  would  be  ample  time  to  complete  a trip  round,  and 
perhaps  some  sooner,  with  dispatch  in  loading  and  unloading.  But  a much 
larger  profit  would  be  realized  by  buying  the  cargo  for  vessePs  account 
both  ways,  as  there  is  generally  a wide  margin  for  our  products  and  tbrir 
manufactures  between  the  two  countries.  Vessels  could  leave  here  late  in 
October,  to  go  out  and  be  employed  during  the  winter  from  and  to  foreign 
ports,  and  return  here  on  the  opening  of  navigation,  if  they  choose,  there- 
by earning  something,  instead  of  doing  nothing  one-third  of  the  year. 

Facts  about  the  Dean  Richmond.  It  has  been  reported  that  the 
Dean  Richmond  was  sold  because  the  trade  was  impracticable,  or  she 
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could  not  back.  This  was  not  the  case.  Our  intention,  from  the  start, 
was  to  sell  her' at  Liverpool,  if  a fair  price  could  be  obtained.  She  could 
have  returned  to  Chica^  before  navigation  closed,  with  ease,  had  we  chose. 
I was  offered  cargoes,  at  good  prices,  from  Liverpool,  to  the  following 
places,  viz. : — to  China,  Australia,  coast  of  Africa,  Brazil,  Tampico,  Unitea 
States,  Constantinople,  Glas^w,  and  to  a host  of  other  points.  Inspect- 
ors of  three  good  Liverpo<d  insurance  companies  examined  her,  and  re- 
ported to  the  companies,  who  wrote  me  letters,  that  they  would  insure  her, 
and  her  cargo,  as  A No.  1,  to  any  port  I chose  to  send  her. 

She  measured,  American  measurement,  379  tons;  by  the  new  English 
measurement,  266  tons.  I could  get  by  the  ton  for  her  as  much  as  for 
any  clipper  ship,  either  for  the  vessel  or  for  freighting; 

The  expense  of  the  Dean  Richmond  from  Lake  Ontario  into  the  ocean, 
touring,  piloting,  etc.,  over  the  crew,  was  $246 ; dock  and  light  dues,  and 
incidental  expenses,  unloading  at  Liverpool,  $210. 

Disadvantages.  The  canals  and  locks,  at  their  present  size,  will  not 
pass  vessels  large  enough  to  trade  to  the  best  advantage,  through  from  the 
lakes  to  England.  But  when  enlarged,  so  vessels  of  1 ,000  tons,  and  up- 
ward, can  pass,  it  cannot  help  being  a desirable  and  profitable  route  during 
the  season  of  navigation. 

Seamen  shipped  at  Chicago,  or  at  any  American  port,  cannot  be  dis- 
charged in  a foreiOT  port,  without  paying  them  three  month’s  extra  pay — 
two  months  of  v^cn  goes  to  the  seamen,  and  one  month  to  the  Ameri- 
can consul. 

The  exactions  upon  vessels  at  Liverpool  are  outrageous.  The  consignees 
charged  us  2|  per  cent  on  the  freight  list,  for  collecting  it  themselves, 
and  then  deducted  three  month’s  interest  on  the  same.  The  charges  on 
the  wheat  were  a fraction  over  ten  cents  per  bushel,  made  by  the  con- 
signees as  their  charges. 

I am  thus  particular,  that  shippers  may  act  understandingly.  I do  not 
know  that  these  exactions  and  charges  are  universal,  but  they  are  what 
was  exacted  from  us.  Why  they  should  charge  more  for  doing  business 
there  than  here,  I do  not  know,  as  rents,  clothes,  and  almost  everything  is 
cheaper  than  here. 

A Mistake  Corrected.  I noticed  a communication  to  your  paper 
some  time  since,  signed  “ Conrad,  Brett  <k  Austin,”  ship-brokers  of  Liver- 
pool, advising  lake  men  what  kind  of  vessels  to  build  for  the  trade,  and 
their  market,  etc.  I would  as  soon  take  the  advice  of  the  King  of  the 
Cannibal  Islands,  in  regard  to  what  kind  of  a vessel  is  necessary  for  the 
trade  and  business.  I could  sell  to  the  same  parties  one  of  the  old  fash- 
ioned standing-keel,  full,  tubby  vessels,  the  build  of  twenty  years  ago  on 
the  lakes,  quicker  than  one  of  our  finest  modem  built  vessels,  at  the  same 
price — as  their  ideas  are  about  that  much  behind  the  age.  They  talk 
about  “ fixed-keels,” — we  can  fix”  keels  for  them,  and  safe,  too,  that  will 
make  a light  or  heavy  draught  of  water,  as  you  like,  work  better,  and  sail 
faster,  than  anything  they  can  furnish,  l^ides  better  sea  vessels.  For  my 
part,  I did  not  go  to  Liverpool  to  find  out  how  to  build  a profitable  ves- 
sel. We  have  on  our  lakes  vessels,  that  for  carrying,  fast-sailing,  light 
draught  of  water,  sea-jming  Qualities,  beauty,  etc.,  that  cannot  be  excelled^ 
if  equaled,  in  the  worid.  These  are  the  land  we  must  send  them,  and 
learn  them  what  they  want 

Capt  D.  C.  Pierce,  who  commanded  the  Dean  Richmond  froos  Chicago 
to  Liverpool,  will  fully  indorse  the  foregoing  atatementa.  o.  t.  r» 
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Art.  ^.-SPECULATION  IN  FARMING  LANDS. 

Thxrs  is  purchased  of  government  with  money,  in  round  numbers,  ten 
million  acres  annually.  By  land  warrants,  Stat^  railroad,  and  canal  ) 
companies  a larger  number  is  taken  from  the  common  fund.  According 
to  the  census  of  1 850,  the  total  number  of  acres,  in  all  the  States,  under 
improvement  was  one  hundred  and  thirteen  millions.  Within  the  limits 
of  the  United  States  government  there  are  embraced  nineteen  hundred 
and  seventy  million  acres.  There  are,  then,  sixteen  acres  of  unimproved 
to  every  acre  of  improved  land.  In  quality,  the  unimproved  will  average 
as  good  as  the  improved.  How  long  will  it  take  our  increasing  popula- 
tion to  absorb  this  immense  surplus,  supposing,  what  is  not  probable,  that 
annexation  has  ceased  ? Our  population  may  be  divided  into  rurid  and 
civic — the  latter  embracing  the  people  of  cities,  towns,  and  villages,  and 
supported  by  the  business  of  these  communities.  The  increase  of  the 
rural  population  must  be  relied  on  to  furnish  purchasers  of  wild  lands. 

It  will,  therefore,  be  interesting  to  know  what  is  the  rate  of  its  increase, 
and  the  probable  demand  for  new  lands  which  that  increase  will  call  for. 
The  number  of  our  free  people  doubles  once  in  twenty-four  years.  If  the 
rural  population  increases  as  fast  as  the  civic,  there  might,  therefore,  be 
called  for,  during  the  coming  twenty-four  years,  one  hundr^  and  twenty 
millions  of  the  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  wild  lands  waiting 
improvement.  But  the  rural  population  does  not  increase  as  fast  as  the 
civic.  Far  otherwise ; in  all  the  old  free  States,  taken  together,  numbers 
equal  to  the  whole  increase  go  into  the  cities,  towns,  and  villages,  so  that 
there  is  no  new  calls  for  farming  lands  in  this  region.  In  the  slave-hold- 
ing States,  new  lands  are  brought  into  cultivation  to  more  advantage  and 
to  a greater  extent ; but  in  these,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  there  are 
already,  in  the  ownership  of  those  States,  and  in  the  hands  of  the  plant- 
ers, more  ground  than  can  be  advantageously  brought  under  cultivation 
for  a hundred  years  to  come.  In  1850,  the  improved  acres  in  these  States 
amounted  to  fifty-five  millions,  and  the  acres  unimproved  were  five  hun- 
dred and  forty  millions,  being  ten  acres  of  unimproved  to  one  of  improved 
land.  If  one-third  of  this  be  allowed  as  unworthy  of  cultivation,  there 
will  remain  six  times  as  much  imcultivated  land  capable  of  improvement, 
in  the  slave  States,  as  has,  up  to  this  time,  been  brought  into  use.  These 
States  will  continue  to  be  mainly  ^ricultural,  and  may  be  expected  to 
need,  for  improvement,  a duplicate  number  of  acres  every  thirty  years. 

At  this  rate,  it  is  obvious,  more  than  one  hundred  years  would  be  required 
to  use  up  their  surplus. 

The  free  States,  in  1849,  had  fifty-eight  million  acres  of  improved,  and 
two  hundred  and  thirty-three  millions  of  unimproved  land  in  their  bor- 
ders. In  these  States  the  increase  of  population  will  be  chiefly  manifested 
in  the  cities  and  towns.  Less  than  half  will  go  into  agricultural  employ- 
ments. It  may  be  safely  assumed  that  it  will  require  fifty  years  to  double 
the  farming  population  of  these  States.  At  this  rate  of  increase  it  will 
take  more  than  one  hundred  and  twenty  years  to  use  up  the  unimproved 
lands  within  their  borders.  This  calculation  leaves  out  California  and  the 
territories,  which  together  contain  twelve  hundred  million  acres.  To  ab- 
sorb this  enormous  aggregate,  by  bringing  it  into  profitable  use,  will  re- 
quire several  centuries.  This  mass  of  untilled  land,  it  is  absurd  to  sup- 
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poee,  can  be  made  the  subject  of  profitable  speculation,  by  present  purchase 
to  hold  for  a rise  in  value.  No  foreign  government  on  earth  is  rich 
enough  to  be  able  to  pay  interest  on  the  sum  it  would  cost,  at ^e  dollar 

gir  acre,  and  hold  it  until  it  is  needed  for  use.  It  would  ba^Hpt  Great 
ritain ; for,  although  her  debt  is  twice  as  great,  the  inter^Vof  it  goes 
from  one  citizen  to  another,  and  does  not,  to  any  amount,  lea^  the  coun- 
try. When  the  above  facts  are  considered,  it  seems  difficult  to  imagine  a 
more  unpromising  speculation  than  that  now  going  on  in  wild  lands.  The 
purchaser,  at  one  dollar  per  acre,  who  holds  it  and  pays  taxes  fifty  years, 
(we  know  land  in  Ohio  that  has  been  held  on  speculation  sixty  years,) 
must  sell  it,  at  the  end  of  that  period,  as  high  as  seventy-five  dollars  per 
acre  to  get  a fair  interest  on  his  outlay.  There  is  no  good  reason  to  ex- 
pect mere  farming  lands,  in  a wild  state,  to  sell  much  higher  in  1 907  than 
at  present  Indeed,  good  lands,  well  situated,  may  be  purchased  cheaper 
now  than  equally  go^  land  could  have  been  bought  fifty  years  ago.  It 
is  so  probable  as  to  be  almost  certain,  that  our  government  will,  before 
many  years,  donate  to  actual  settlers  all  the  land  they  may  need  for  culti- 
vation. One  branch  of  Congress  has  passed  such  a bill,  and  the  principle 
has  been  sanctioned  by  both  houses.  But  the  graduation  law  of  1854 
puts  down  the  price  so  low,  that  it  amounts,  at  the  cheapest  rate,  almost 
to  a donation.  Under  that  act,  settlers  can  buy  any  lands  that  have  been 
in  market  thirty  years  for  twelve-and-a-half  cents  per  acre ; twenty-five 
years  at  twenty-five  cents ; twenty  years  at  fifty  cents ; fifteen  years  at 
seventy-five  cents ; and  ten  years  at  one  dollar  per  acre.  Pre-emption  is 
allow^  up  to  thirty  days  before  a reduction  in  price  takes  place.  Every 
purchaser  must  enter  for  settlement,  and  is  restricted  to  820  acres.  At 
the  passage  of  this  act,  there  stood  for  entry  25,114,553  acres  at  twelve- 
snd-a-half  cents;  6,485,827  acres  at  twenty-five  cents;  11,540,920  acres 
at  fifty  cents;  15,634,148  acres  at  seventy-five  cents;  and  18,768,759 
acres  at  one  dollar  per  acre;  amounting  in  all  to  77,561,007.  This  is 
about  two-thirds  as  much  as  has  been  brought  into  cultivation  in  the  Uni- 
ted States  since  the  first  permanent  settlement  of  the  country  in  1614. 
What  additional  millions  of  acres  have,  since  August,  1854,  come  under 
the  operation  of  this  graduation  system,  we  have  not  the  means  to  state. 


Jrt.  T.— THE  NEW  TORI  CHAMBER  OP  COMMERCE. 

We  have  received  the  following  circular  in  regard  to  the  New  York 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  It  comes  to  us  from  an  anonymous  source,  but 
contains  suggestions  and  a plan  for  giving  life  and  utility  to  one  of  the 
most  important  commercial  institutions  in  the  Union.  As  a member  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  we  earnestly  hope  that  the  views  of  the  writer 
will,  in  the  main,  be  adopted.  In  Boston,  an  efficient  and  vigorous  Board 
of  Trade  has  been  in  successful  operation  for  the  last  three  or  four  years, 
with  suitable  rooms,  a library,  and  a secretary,  who  devotes  his  whole  time 
and  attention  to  the  business  of  the  Board.  Their  annual  report  presents 
a full  exhibit  of  the  commercial  and  industrial  operations  of  the  city  dur- 
ing the  year,  with  reliable  statistics  of  every  branch  of  trade,  collected 
under  their  direction.  The  same  will  apply  to  Cincinnati,  St.  Louis,  Mil- 
waukie,  and  several  other  cities : — 
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The  adTBotages  to  the  comiiraiiitj  arising  fhnn  the  establishment  of  thb  bodj 
are  very  obrious.  To  onr  commercial  friends  especially,  the  benefits  are  large, 
and  every  year  these  results  are  becoming  greater.  There  is  one  }^nt,  however, 
which  the  Chamber  have  overlooked — one  which  claims  their  especial  attcntioD— 
viz.,  an  annual  report  ujwn  the  commerce  of  the  city  and  of  the  State.  The 
Chamber  of  Commerce  is  not  merely  a city  institution ; it  was  chartered  as  a 
State  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  as  such  it  becomes,  to  a certain  extent,  an  ex- 
ponent of  the  commerce  of  the  Empire  State,  and  should  furnish  to  our  citisens, 
ikr  and  wide,  an  able  and  comprehensive  resume  of  the  commercial  operations  of 
th^ear. 

Tne  Chamber  of  Commerce  is  known  to  comprise  a large  number  of  our  most 
influential  and  well-informed  merchants.  It  includes  public-spirited  men,  educated 
and  intelligent,  engaged  in  the  various  branches  of  trade  and  manufactures.  But 
to  the  roeml^rs  of  that  body,  and  to  our  merchants  at  large,  the  commerce  of 
New  York  is  a sealed  book.  We  at  present  have  no  annual  ^hibit  of  its  ^ 
tails  or  of  its  aggregates,  beyond  those  disjointed  tabular  statements  contaiued  in 
the  Treasury  Imports  to  Congress,  or  in  the  weekly  Price  Current  of  the  dtj. 
These  subjects  are,  however,  of  such  vast  importance,  not  merely  to  our  city  and 
State,  but  to  the  country  at  large,  that  they  deserve  to  be  condensed  into  a to!- 
ome  or  pamphlet  annually,  and  thus  brought  clearly  to  the  view  of  all  businea 
men.  There  is  no  better  nor  more  appropriate  medium  for  the  dissemination  of 
such  information,  than  the  New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Such  a report, 
we  conceive,  should  embrace : — 


1.  A view  of  the  foreign  commerce  of  the  city  and  State ; imports  and  exporti, 
both  in  their  aggregates  and  in  detail 

2.  A view  of  the  lake  trade  generally,  embracing  all  articles  transnutted  by 
canals  and  railroads. 

3.  Railroad  operations  of  the  year,  tonnfu^,  revenue,  expenditure,  &c.,  with 
suggestions  as  to  any  modification  of  rates  of  flight,  or  fiscilities  for  the  dispatch 
of  freight. 

4.  A view  of  the  finances  of  the  State,  to  include  its  past,  pre^t,  and 
prospective  indebtedness,  revenue,  expenditures,  banking  system,  insurance 
laws,  kc. 


5.  Statistical  exhibits  of  the  great  staples  of  apiculture,  their  production, 
the  quantities  received  at  New  York,  Boston,  and  other  Atlantic  ports. 

In  short,  a pneral  synopsis  of  those  subjects  that  may  have  been  discussed  bf 
the  Chamber  during  the  year  previous,  and  others  that  should  receive  its  con^ 
eration.  Among  these  we  may  enumerate  the  postage  reform  subject,  improve- 
ment of  the  harbor,  shipping,  lighthouses,  ocean  navigation,  marine  and  fire  insm^ 
ance,  usury  laws,  railroad  management,  canal  revenues,  coal  trade,  and  many  other 
topics  of  moment  to  the  manufacturing  and  commercial  interests  of  the  city  aud 
State. 

It  is  known  that  Questions  arise  daily,  among  onr  merchants,  which  can  be 
settled  more  readily  by  reference  to  statistics,  to  precedents,  and  to  authori- 
ties. The  convenience  of  our  merchants  and  manufacturers  would  be  well  con- 
sulted by — 

1.  The  formation  of  a commercial  library  of  reference,  to  include  standard  worb 
on  the  history  and  statistics  of  commerce  and  manufactures,  not  only  of  our  own 
country — each  State — but  by  all  foreign  countries. 

2.  The  reception  and  preservation,  for  reference,  of  leading  foreign  commercial 
journals,  as  wdl  as  those  of  onr  own  leading  cities ; the  prices  current  of  Londoo, 
Liverpool,  Hamburg,  Havre,  Bremen,  Mediterranean,  South  American,  and  Asiatic 
ports,  and  ports  of  the  world. 

3.  A marine  record,  showing  the  arrivals  and  departures  of  all  vessels  to  and 
from  American  ports. 

4.  A statistical  digest  of  the  commeroe  of  the  United  States,  of  each  State,  of 
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ererj  foreign  oonntr^,  wiUi  especial  reference  to  tlie  growth,  prodnc^on,  imports, 
expo^,  Ac.,  of  leading  articles  of  each  country. 

5.  Collection  of  maps,  charts,  atlases,  and  globes. 

6.  Financial  and  commercial  reports  of  the  General  government  for  a series  of 
years  past. 

7.  Financial  and  commercial  reports  of  the  several  States  of  the  Union,  the 
leading  cities,  and  foreign  countries. 

8.  Railroad  reports  from  every  State  in  the  Union ; statistics  of  railroad  and 
canal  transportation ; lake  trade. 

9.  Exhibits  of  the  important  staples  of  the  Union,  and  comparative  prices  for 
a series  of  years. 

And,  finally,  the  collection  of  all  statistical  works  and  statistical  information  in 
reference  to  the  United  States  and  to  all  countries,  for  convenient  reference  by 
every  member  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce.  The  want  of  all  this  information, 
in  an  accessible  shape,  at  the  present  moment,  will  demonstrate  how  useful  and 
important  it  will  be  in  after  years. 

Tliese  objects  could  be  secured,  after  the  selection  of  a suitable  room  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  members  of  the  Board,  collectively  and  individually.  Such 
a measure  was  urged  setenieen  T^rs  ago  by  the  late  Mr.  James  G.  King  and 
other  prominent  members  of  the  Board,  when  it  was  suggested  **  to  consider  what 
steps  would  be  taken  to  increase  the  usefulness  of  the  mcorporation.  It  is  to  be 
lairontod  that  up  to  this  hour  these  judicious  resolutions  remain  a dead  letter. 
Shall  it  always  be  thus  ? Shall  not  the  time  come  when  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  New  York  shall  have  its  own  hall,  its  library,  its  archives,  its  gallery  of 
pictures,  its  statuary,  its  museum — and,  above  all,  its  courts  of  arbitration  and 
appeal?” 

^e  importance  of  a well-selected  commercial  library  cannot  be  too  strongly 
urged.  It  is  true  that  our  city  numbers  three  extensive  and  well-selected  public 
libraries  of  general  utility  ; but  it  must  be  confessed  that  they  do  not  meet  the 
wants  of  our  commercial  men.  In  the  first  place,  these  collections  are  too  re- 
mote from  the  business  portions  of  the  city  to  be  useful  in  the  business  hours  of 
the  day ; and  in  the  next  place,  these  collections  are  of  too  miscellaneous  a char- 
acter to  make  them  places  of  resort  by  merchants.  These  require  a room  prop- 
erlv  and  liberally  furnished,  and  supplied  with  merely  commercial  works — such  as 
will  illustrate  the  commerce,  trade,  manufactures,  products,  resources,  debts,  rev- 
enues. of  our  own  and  of  all  other  nations ; in  (act,  such  means  and  appliances  as 
will,  in  the  first  place,  answer  the  inquiries  of  our  merc  hants ; secondly,  that  will 
miable  the  secretary  to  compile,  from  year  to  year,  from  month  to  month,  and 
even  from  day  to  day,  such  statistics  and  information  as  should,  in  a condensed 
form,  be  placed  before  the  communitv  and  the  country  at  large ; and,  finally,  a 
room  or  suite  of  rooms,  to  which  may  m introduced  the  merchants  of  other  cities, 
who  majr  visit  New  York  from  time  to  time. 

In  this  respect  we  are  behind  our  cotemporaries  in  London,  Liverpool,  Boston, 
Philadelphia,  Ac.  We  have  no  central  point  to  meet ; for  the  importance  of  the 
New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce  should  not  be  overlooked,  as  the  medium  of 
communication  between  the  commercial  community  and  the  Legislature,  and  as 
the  exponent  of  the  wants  and  condition  of  commerce. 

It  is  known  that  the  Legislature  of  the  State  pays  due  deference  to  the  sug- 
gestions of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce.  In  (act,  nearly  every  measure  recom- 
mended by  the  latter  body,  for  some  years  past,  has  been  (avorably  received  by 
the  former.  Unless  the  merchants  of  New  York  through  their  accredited  medium, 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  bring  before  the  public  and  the  Legislature  reliable, 
comprehensive,  condensed  views  of  the  commerce  and  trade  of  the  State,  where 
shall  they  be  obtained?  Under  these  circumstances,  we  take  occasion  to  second 
the  suggestion  of  some  of  our  leading  merchants,  that  New  York  city  shall  place 
tiie  Chamber  of  Commerce  upon  a more  extended  and  liberal  footing,  and  thus 
work  more  extended  results  to  our  city  and  State. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  State  of  New  York  has  the  means  of  col- 
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Idcting  infonnation  of  the  first  importance  to  oar  commercial  oommaniW,  and  of 
placing  snch  information  in  a concentrated  form  before  the  people.  Tm  Chaai- 
her  should,  in  fact,  assume  to  be — as  it  really  is — ^the  exponent  of  the  commeroe 
of  the  city,  of  the  State — indeed,  of  the  whole  Union,  including  foreign  and 
domestic. 

The  considerations  now  submitted  claim  serious  attention,  simply  with  refer- 
ence to  the  importance  and  condition  of  New  York  as  a oommmx:mI  city  at  the 
present  moment.  But  our  views  should  not  be  confined  to  the  present ; we  should 
aim  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  future  New  York — of  New  York  as  it  shall  be  in 
ten,  twenty,  fifty  years  hence.  As  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  and  not  merely  of  the  city,  this  body  may  confer  a great  pnblic  ben- 
efit, enlarge  its  sphere  of  usefulness,  and  increase  largely  its  number  of  members, 
acting  upon  the  suggestions  made  by  their  former  president,  the  late  James  G. 
King,  viz. ; — 

1.  To  elect  a large  number  of  new  members. 

2.  To  procure  offices  of  a suitable  size,  and  in  a central  position,  fbr  the  acoom- 
modation  of  the  library  of  the  Chamber,  and  for  the  daily  meeting  of  such  mem- 
bers as  may  choose  to  resort  there ; it  being  recommendra  that  every  one  appear 
there  once  a day. 

3.  To  appoint  a clerk,  with  a moderate  salary,  whose  dnty  it  shall  be  to  give 
bis  constant  attendance,  between  9 a.  m.  and  9 p.  m.  ; who  shall  record  daily  the 
time  of  high  water,  the  course  of  the  wind,  all  foreign  arrivals,  together  with  such 
items  of  information  as  may  seem  of  general  importance ; to  have  files  of  newspa- 
pers from  different  parts  of  the  Union — one  at  Wst  of  each  State,  and  that  one 
the  State  paper — together  with  such  public  documents  and  impo^nt  laws  m 
may  be  transmitted  to  the  office ; to  perform  the  office  of  librarian,  or  assisUut 
librarian,  and  such  other  duties  as  may  be  required  by  the  Chamber. 


in.  VI.— THB  LIW  MEECHANT. 

xincBaB  ym. 

INTEREST. 

Undbr  what  circumstances  is  the  creditor  entitled  to  claim  interest?. 

In  answering  this  question,  we  must  revert  first  to  the  distinction  ex- 
plained in  the  previous  article.  The  first  point  to  be  considered,  in  testr 
ing  the  creditor’s  claim  to  be  paid  interest  is,  does  he  claim  it  by  virtue  of 
an  agreement  to  pay  it,  or  simply  as  his  damages  for  a wrongful  detention 
of  the  principal  ? 

If  the  debtor  has  promised  to  pay  interest,  then  the  claim  must  be  judged 
by  the  terms  of  the  promise.  It  is  to  be  remarked,  however,  that  inter«^ 
although  agreed  for,  is  never  payable  until  the  principal  which  earns  it » 
payable,  unless  the  agreement  is  expressly  otherwise.  This  is  important 
to  be  remembered  in  making  such  contracts.  The  case  of  French  vs.  Ken- 
nedy, (7  Barb.,  452,)  was  a suit  to  determine  the  construction  of  a bond, 
in  which  the  defendant  had  promised  to  pay  $1,256  50,  with  interest  after 
tile  let  day  of  April  next,  in  fourteen  equal  annual  payments,  on  the  1st 
day  of  April,  in  each  and  every  year  after  the  1st  day  of  April  next** 
When  the  day  for  the  first  payment  came,  the  creditor  olaim^  the  first 
instalment,  and  a year’s  interest  on  the  whole  of  the  principaL  The  de- 
fendant dedined  to  pay  more  than  the  first  instalment,  and  the  year’s  in* 
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terest  upon  that  instalment  The  court  held  the  defendant  was  right ; 
and  that  the  interest  on  each  instalment,  or  fraction  of  the  principal,  was 
not  due  until  the  instalment  came  due. 

In  manj  cases,  however,  there  is  no  promise  in  writing,  or  in  words — 
that  is,  technically,  no  express  promise.  It  is  often  the  case,  that  a bar- 
gain is  made,  of  which  some  of  the  terms  only  are  expressed,  in  the  con- 
versation of  the  contracting  parties,  and  the  other  terms  are  implied. 

For  instance,  the  housekeeper  in  buying  a barrel  of  flour,  selects  the 
brand,  inquires  the  price,  and  directs  it  to  be  sent  home,  in  ninety-nine 
cases  out  of  a hundred,  without  expressing  any  promise  whatever  to  pay 
for  it.  The  reader  will  be  surprised  to  find,  if  he  analyzes  the  business 
transactions  with  which  he  is  familiar,  especially  those  which  rest  in  con- 
versation, and  not  in  writing,  how  many  of  them  involve  implied  promises. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  because  the  debtor  made  no  express  prom- 
ise to  pay  interest,  he  is,  therefore,  under  no  promise. 

In  tne  State  of  New  York,  a Mr.  Smith  employed  Mr.  Meeck  to  trans- 
port a quantity  of  flour  from  Rochester  to  the  city  of  New  York.  It  did 
not  app^r  that  there  was  any  time  expressly  fix^  at  which  Mr.  Meeck’s 
account  was  to  be  paid,  but  when  finally  he  brought  a suit  to  collect  this 
account,  (Meeck  V8.  Smith,  7 Wend.,  315,)  he  claimed  interest  from  its 
date.  To  this  the  defendant  object^,  on  the  ground  that  he  made  no 
promise  to  pay  interest  Mr.  Meeck  offered  to  show  by  witnesses  that  it 
was  the  uniform  custom  of  all  engaged  in  the  forwarding  business,  to 
charge  interest  upon  their  accounts,  and  that  Mr.  Smith  knew  this,  when 
he  employed  him ; and  he  contended  that  Mr.  Smith's  employing  him, 
with  a knowledge  of  this  custom,  implied  a promise,  on  his  paH,  to  com- 
ply with  the  requirements  of  that  custom.  The  court  refused  to  hear  the 
evidence.  Mr.  Meeck  appealed,  and  the  Supreme  Court  decided  that  the 
evidence  ought  to  have  been  received,  and,  if  it  had  satisfied  the  jury,  it 
would  have  implied  a promise  which  Mr.  Smith  would  be  bound  to  fulfill. 

The  same  would  be  the  case,  if  the  custom  or  usage  set  up  was  not  that 
of  the  community  in  general,  but  that  of  the  creditor  only,  if  it  were  a 
custom  clearly  known  by  the  other  party,  at  the  time  of  entering  into  the 
transaction. 

If  the  creditor  relies  on  his  own  custom  of  charging  interest,  to  raise  a 
promise,  it  is  important  that  he  should  be  able  to  show  that  the  debtor 
was  cognizant  of  that  custom,  at  the  outset,  or  subsequently  acquiesced  in 
it.  In  another  case,  (Trotter  vs.  Grant,  2 Wend.,  413,)  which  arose  in  the 
the  same  court,  upon  a similar  account^  the  plaintiffs  evidence  showed 
that  it  was  his  custom  to  charge  interest,  but  he  could  not  prove  that  the 
defendant  knew  it ; and,  upon  those  facts,  it  was  held  that  he  could  not 
recover  it 

Where  there  is  no  agreement,  express  or  implied,  the  claim  to  interest 
is  grounded  on  a right  to  damages  for  the  detention  of  the  principal ; and 
all  cases  of  this  sort,  though  innumerable,  and  of  endless  variety,  are  to 
be  decided  according  to  three  simple  rules,  which  are,  in  fact  the  tests  of 
all  questions  of  damages,  of  whatever  nature.  In  order  to  substantiate 
the  claim,  it  must  appear  that — 

1st  There  has  been  a wrong  or  injury  done,  viz.,  the  detention  of  the 
principal. 

2d.  The  injury  was  the  result  of  the  debtor's  wrongful  act  neglect. 

d<L  It  was  not  the  result  of  any  act  or  negligence  on  the  creditoi^  part 
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The  applicadoii  of  these  rules  will  be  beat  exhibited  by  a number  of 
illustrations  from  cases  which  have  arisen. 

Before  entering  upon  these,  however,  let  us  remark  that  there  is  a ^ 
tinction  between  debts  that  are  due,  and  debts  that  are  payable.  AH  debts 
that  are  payable  are  due ; not  all  debts  that  are  due  are  payable.  In  order 
to  constitute  a basis  for  a claim  of  interest,  a debt  must  be  not  only  due, 
but  also  payable.  Sometimes  a debt  becomes  payable  by  the  same  cir- 
cumstance which  renders  it  due.  A promissory  note,  payable  on  a given 
day,  becomes  both  due  and  payable  at  the  same  moment  Sometimes  a 
debt  becomes  payable  by  a circumstance  different  from  that  which  rendered 
it  due.  A note,  whereby  one  promises  to  pay  a sum  of  money  **  on  de- 
mand,^^  is  due  from  the  time  it  is  made ; it  is  payable  only  from  the  time 
the  creditor  demands  payment  This  is  commonly  the  case  with  accounts 
and  with  ordinary  debts.  In  all  such  cases,  the  debtor  is  not  considered 
to  be  in  default,  until  his  creditor  has  made  a demand.  Then,  if  he  hub 
to  satisfy  the  debt,  he  is  said  to  be  in  default 

The  case  of  Pinhorn  vs.  Tuckington,  (3  Camp.,  465,)  was  tried  in  the 
Court  of  King's  Bench,  Eng.,  before  Lord  Ellinborough.  It  seems  that  the 
parties  had  had  some  difficulties  about  their  accounts,  and  had  submitted 
the  controversy  to  arbitrators,  who  had  awarded  the  payment  by  Tucking- 
ton of  a considerable  balance,  and  had  directed  the  payment  to  be  mads 
on  the  2l8t  of  June,  between  the  hours  of  11  and  12,  at  Lloyd's  Coffee- 
house. The  plaintiff  sent  there  at  the  appointed  time,  but  no  one  ap- 
peared to  pay  the  award,  and  he  afterwards  brought  a suit  for  it.  The 
court  allowed  interest  from  the  day  on  which  the  money  ought  to  have 
been  paid,  as  there  had  been  a demand. 

In  this  case,  the  result  would  have  been  different,  if  the  creditor  had 
negle(*.ted  to  be  at  the  coffee-house,  and  the  debtor  had  been  there  ready 
with  his  money.  That  would  have  transferred  the  negligence  to  the  cred- 
itor's side,  and  the  debtor  would  not  have  been  adjudg^  to  pay  interest, 
nor  even  the  costs  of  the  suit,  by  reason  of  his  creditors  negligence. 

So  when  a merchant  has  drawn  a bank  check,  or  made  a note  paysMe 
at  a bank ; if  he  has  the  money  there  ready  to  pay  it  at  the  proper  time, 
he  will  not  be  liable  for  interest,  however  long  the  payee  may  delay  pre- 
senting it.  On  the  other  hand,  if  he  have  no  funds  to  meet  it  there,  he 
will  be  liable  to  pay  interest,  even  though  the  paper  was  not  presented. 

John  Reynolds,  of  Ohio,  wished  to  send  some  money  to  his  partner  in 
Baltimore.  He  acoordin|rly  procured  three  bank-notes  of  the  Farmers’ 
Bank  of  Virginia,  amounting  to  two  hundred  and  ten  dollars.  These  three 
notes  he  cut  in  halves,  and  sent  a half  of  each  by  mail  to  his  partner.  By 
a subsequent  mail  he  sent  the  remaining  halves.  This  is  not  an  uncom- 
mon expedient,  but  it  is  not  very  secure.  The  first  letter  was  duly  re- 
ceived ; the  second  never  came  to  hand.  The  lost  halves  were  extensivdy 
advertised,  but  never  heard  from. 

Reynolds  A Co.  made  affidavits  of  the  circumstance  of  the  loss,  and  went 
to  the  bank  and  presented  the  remaining  halves,  and  demanded  payment, 
offering  to  give  security  to  save  the  bank  harmless  from  ever  being  called 
upon  to  pay  the  same  notes,  on  presentation  of  the  lost  halves.  The  bank 
did  not  consider  the  evidence  of  the  loss  as  sufficient,  and  refused  to  pay 
the  notes.  Reynolds  A Co.  then  brought  a suit  to  compel  payment  of  the 
notes,  with  interest.  Of  course,  in  order  to  establish  their  claim,  they 
averred  that  they  had  demanded  payment,  and  offered  indemnity.  TIm 
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bai^  by  its  proper  officers,  answered  that  the  plaintiffs  had  never  proved 
their  ownership  of  the  notes,  except  by  their  own  affidavits,  which  were 
not  evidence  in  their  own  behalf;  that  the  bank,  in  common  with  other 
banks  in  that  place,  had  adopted,  and  made  public  a regulation,  that  they 
would  not  pay  half-notes,  except  under  the  decision  of  some  competent 
tribunal.  The  bank  demanded  that  the  plaintiffs  ought  to  give  ample  se- 
curity against  any  other  claim  respecting  the  notes ; and  ^ey  contended 
that  they  had  been  in  no  default,  and  that,  therefore,  they  ought  not  to  be 
compell^  to  pay  either  interest  or  costs. 

Upon  the  trial,  the  plaintifis  produced  satisfactory  evidence,  other  than 
their  own,  respecting  the  losSj  and  the  Chancellor  decreed  that  the  bank 
must  pay  the  notes,  with  interest  from  the  time  when  the  halves  were  pre- 
sented, and  the  costs  of  the  suit ; the  payment  to  be  conditioned  upon  the 
giving  of  good  security  by  the  plaintiffs. 

From  this  the  bank  appealed.  They  insisted  that  they  had  not  been  in 
default,  in  not  paying  before,  and  that  so  they  were  not  liable  for  interest 
or  costs. 

The  Court  of  Appeals  took  the  same  view.  The  judge  said — (Farmers’ 
Bank  vs,  Reynolds,  4 Rand.,  186) — **The  appellants  were  in  no  fault  what- 
ever, in  not  paying  the  notes,  in  this  case.  Banks  are  under  no  obliga- 
tion to  seek  out  their  creditors ; they  are  bound  to  pay  only  on  a demand 
for  payment,  made  at  their  offices  of  discount  and  deposit  And  in  the 
case  of  the  presentation  of  a moiety  of  a note,  the  demand  for  payment 
at  the  bank  must  be  accompanied  with  such  evidence  of  the  ownership  of 
the  note,  as  otight  to  satisfy  the  bank.  The  demand,  in  the  case  before  us, 
was  unaccompanied  by  any  such  evidence ; that  demand,  therefore,  im- 
po^  no  obligation  to  pay  the  principal,  and,  of  course,  could  mve  no 
claim  to  interest.  Sufficient  evidence  of  ownership  has  been  exhibited 
since  the  institution  of  this  suit,  but  no  demand  of  payment  has  been  made 
at  the  bank  since  the  evidence  was  taken.  The  appellants,  therefore,  are 
not  yet  in  default,  and  conseauently  ought  not  to  pay  interest” 

The  decree  of  the  Chancellor  was,  therefore,  affirmed  as  to  the  princi- 
pal, but  reversed  as  to  the  interest  and  costs. 

A gentleman  who  had  bought  a reversionary  interest  in  certain  English 
bank  stock  at  auction,  and  paid  the  deposit  required  by  the  auctioneers 
on  the  sale,  was  finally  obliged  to  lose  his  bargain,  because  the  seller  could 
not  show  a clear  title  to  the  stock.  Various  difficulties  produced  a delay 
of  four  years,  and  all  that  time  his  deposit  of  over  tl,000  was  lying  in 
the  hands  of  the  auctioneers.  They  could  not  invest  it,  for  it  was  not 
their  money,  and  to  use  it  would  make  them  personally  liable.  And  nei- 
ther the  seller  nor  the  purchaser  was  entitl^  to  receive  it,  pending  the 
questions  on  the  title.  Finally,  the  sale  was  abandoned.  The  purcnaser 
sued  the  auctioneers  for  the  deposit  and  four  years’  interest  He  recovered 
from  them  the  principal,  but  no  interest.  Of  course,  according  to  the 
rules  above  stated,  the  auctioneers  were  not  liable  for  interest  for  a delay 
which  had  not  been  their  fault  He  then  sued  the  seller,  who  had  em- 
ployed the  auctioneer,  to  recover  from  him  the  four  years’  interest  The 
court  held  that  he  was  entitled  to  recover  it.  (Farquhar  vs,  Farley,  7 
Taunt,  592.) 

It  thus  appears  that  in  general  no  debtor  is  liable  for  interest  until  he 
is  in  default  It  becomes,  therefore,  a matter  of  prudence  for  a business^ 
man  to  mark  the  circumstances  which  put  him  in  default  to  others,  or 
others  in  default  to  him. 
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In  tbe  case  of  written  promises  to  paj  it  is  not  difficult  to  tell,  from  an 
inspection  of  the  paper,  what  circumstance  will  render  the  debt  payable, 
and  thus  put  the  debtor  in  default.  In  respect  to  accounts  generally,  a 
demand  by  the  creditor  or  his  agent  is  necessary ; and  if  it  is  an  account 
bearing  credit,  it  must  be  a demand  after  the  expiration  of  the  credit. 
This  demand  need  not  be  a formal  demand  in  words — presentation  for 
payment  is  sufficient.  Where  mutual  accounts  subsist,  and  the  one  party 
makes  out  and  sends  to  the  other  a statement  of  the  account,  he  who  re- 
ceives it  is  bound  to  make  objection  to  it,  if  he  has  any,  within  a reason- 
able time.  If  he  makes  no  objections,  he  is  justly  considered  as  haring 
admitted  its  correctness,  and  will  not  be  afterwards  allowed  to  question 
it.  Where  the  balance  due  is  thus  ascertained,  by  the  concurrence  or  ae- 
(|uiescence  of  the  parties,  the  account  is  said  to  be  liquidated.  Such  a 
liquidation  amounts  to  a demand,  and  if  no  objections  are  made  to  an  ac- 
count thus  stated,  it  bears  interest  from  the  time  of  its  statement. 

When  an  agent  collects  money,  it  is  his  duty  to  pay  it  over  to  his  prin- 
cipal immediately.  If  he  neglects  to  do  this,  or  conceals  the  fact  that  he 
has  received  it,  he  is  in  default  from  the  first. 

If  a trustee  or  fiduciary  agent  uses  moneys  intrusted  to  him  for  pIl^ 
poses  foreign  to  the  trust ; if  he  applies  them  to  his  own  debts,  or  invests 
them  in  his  own  business,  or  even  mixes  them  with  his  own  funds,  and 
lets  them  lie  idle  and  unproductive,  or  if  treating  them  separately  he  man- 
ages them  negligently,  and  loses  interest,  or  if  irreproachable  in  all  othw 
respects,  be  neglects  to  account,  or  wrongfully  withholds  settlement,  he  is 
chargeable  with  interest. 

In  all  cases  where  the  act  of  the  creditor  is  an  essential  preliminaiy  to 
fixing  the  liability  of  the  debtor,  it  will  very  likely  be  of  no  avail  that  the 
creditor  performs  the  act  unless  he  preserves  evidence  of  having  perfonned 
it.  To  make  a demand  for  the  purpose  of  setting  interest  to  run  can  only 
prove  useful  in  that  way  by  the  preservation  of  proof  of  such  demand. 

Cases  very  frequently  occur  where  a person  has  taken  every  precautiim 
to  fix  and  preserve  his  right,  vet  from  having  no  evidence  of  some  of  the 
precautions  he  has  lost  their  benefit.  This  h^appened  in  the  case  of  Ba^ 
nard  vs,  Bartholomew,  (22  Pickering,  291.)  The  defendant,  Bartholomew, 
was  sued  on  an  account  of  charges  for  services.  It  was  an  old  account, 
and  the  plaintiff  claimed  interest.  He  was  unable,  however,  to  produce 
any  evidence  of  any  demands,  except  such  as  was  contained  in  a letter  of 
the  defendant  to  the  plaintiff,  written  nearly  five  years  after  the  last  item 
in  the  account,  and  a year  before  suit  was  brought.  In  this  letter  he  said 
— “ I shall  call  according  to  your  request  and  settle  with  you.”  The  court 
held  that  this  was  evidence  of  a demand  at  that  date,  and  interest  was  al- 
lowable, therefore,  from  that  time. 

Undoubtedly,  in  this  case,  the  creditor  had  demanded  his  account  more 
than  once  before  the  five  years  had  elapsed,  but  he  could  not  prove  it.  A 
very  simple  way  of  preserving  the  evidence  of  all  such  transactions  is  to 
act  by  a messenger,  and  to  cause  him  to  make  a memoranda  of  what  he 
does,  which  will  serve  to  refresh  his  memory  if  the  circumstances  should 
ever  be  called  in  question. 

Although  it  is  true  that  the  debtor  is  not  in  default  unless  the  creditor 
has  done  all  that  devolves  upon  him  to  do,  yet  it  does  not  follow  that  tbe 
debtor  is  in  default  whenever  the  creditor  has  done  all.  Any  circumstance 
which  completely  exculpates  the  debtor  from  any  responsibility  respecting 
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the  delay,  will  completely  exonerate  him  from  payment  of  interest  for 
that  delay.  Thus  the  intervention  of  war  between  the  United  States  and 
a foreign  country,  since  it  would  suspend  all  commercial  relations  with 
that  country,  would  relieve  our  merchants  from  any  liability  for  interest 
uj^n  debts  due  to  the  merchants  of  that  country,  the  payment  of  which 
might  be  postponed  by  the  war. 

It  not  unfrequently  happens  that  the  delay  is  the  direct  consequence  of 
the  creditor’s  act  In  some  cases  of  complicated  controversies,  the  cred- 
itor  has  procured  the  injunction  of  a court  forbidding  the  holder  of  mon- 
eys in  dispute  to  pay  them  to  any  one,  or  make  any  disposition  of  them, 
until  the  controversy  respecting  them  should  be  determined  by  the  court 
It  has  been  held  in  such  cases  that  the  person  thus  enjoined  was  not  liable 
for  interest  It  has  sometimes  happened  that  when  a debtor  has  been  ready 
to  settle,  his  creditor  has  been  in  concealment  and  not  to  be  found.  In 
aach  a case,  if  the  debtor  takes  the  precaution  to  preserve  evidence  of  his 
readiness  to  pay,  and  his  inability  to  discover  bis  creditor’s  residence,  he  may 
anccessfully  resist  any  claim  to  interest  that  may  afterward  be  set  up. 

It  is  necessary  to  take  the  same  precaution  respecting  the  preservation 
of  evidence  in  cases  where  the  debtor  makes  a tender  of  his  debt,  which 
the  creditor  refuses  to  receive.  l:ly  such  a refusal  the  creditor  forfeits  not 
his  debt,  but  only  interest  from  that  time  and  all  right  to  recover  the  costa 
of  an  action  for  the  debt.  The  debtor’s  tender  becomes  a defense,  but  a 
defense  which  is  only  available  in  case  he  has  evidence  of  it 
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United  States  District  Court,  for  the  District  of  Missouri.  In  admiralty, 
September  adjourned  term,  1856.  Hill  k Gown,  and  others,  libelants,  xs.  Golden 
Gate.  Opinion  of  Judge  Wells. 

The  steamer  Golden  Gate  was  owned  in  Indiana,  and  enrolled  at  Louisville^ 
Kentucky. 

The  owners  chartered  her  to  certain  persons  who  resided  at  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 

By  the  terms  of  the  charter  party  the  charterers  were  to  have  the  boat  for 
four  months,  with  a privilege  to  renew  the  charter  party,  upon  a specified  notice, 
for  four  months  more.  The  charterers  were  to  pay  the  owners  ^00  per  month 
for  the  hire  of  the  boat,  and  were  to  have  the  entire  and  exclusive  control  and 
management  of  her  for  the  time  specified — were  to  receive  her  earnings,  and  keep 
her  clear  of  all  liens  and  claims.  The  charterers  appointed  the  master,  ran  the 
boat,  and  during  the  charter  party  contracted  debts  in  Missouri  for  materials  and 
supplies,  a part  of  which  were  furnished  by  the  libelants,  and  are  the  same  for 
which  the  libels  in  this  case  are  filed.  Other  libelants  furnished  materials  and 
supplies  before  the  boat  was  chartered. 

The  principd  question  for  the  Court  now  to  examine  and  decide  is,  have  the 
libelants  in  tnis  case  a lien  upon  the  boat  by  the  general  marilime  law  of  the 
United  Slates  for  the  materials  and  supplies  thus  furnished  ? 

If  materials  and  supplies  be  furnished  to  a vessel  in  a port  of  the  State  to 
which  she  belongs,  the  material  men  have  no  lien  by  the  general  maritime  law — 
the  presumption  being  that  the  supplies  are  furnished  on  the  credit  of  the  owners, 
and  not  on  that  of  the  boat  On  the  contrary,  if  the  materials  and  supplies  be 
ftirnisbed  to  a foreign  vessel,  that  is,  a vessel  belonging  to  a foreign  country,  or 
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IpaDother  State,  then  a lien  is  gives  on  the  vesBel  by  the  ipenenJ  isaatUne  kw— • 
the  presumption  being  that  the  material  men  looked  to  the  vests/  as  well  as  ta, 
the  owners  for  security.  There  may  be  a lien  on  a vessel  for  materials  and  sup- 
plies furnished  in  a port  of  the  State  to  which  she  belongs,  but  in  such  case  it  is 
nven  by  the  local  law  of  the  State.  (1  Conklin's  Ad.,  56,  and  pages  following.) 
In  regard  to  these  principles  there  is  no  controversy. 

The  question  whether  the  Golden  Gate  is  subject  to  a lien  by  the  general  mari* 
time  law  for  supplies  furnished  In  St  Lbuis,  after  the  charter  party  was  entered 
into,  will  depend  for  an  answer  on  her  being  then  in  a forei^  or  domestic  port 
Does  her  being  a foreign  or  domestic  vessel  append  on  the  rendence  qf  her  ownere^ 
or  on  the  port  of  her  enrollment  ? 

As  a general  rule — which  general  rule,  however,  is  subject  to  some  modiBcatioDB 
and  exceptions — it  depends  on  the  residence  of  her  owners — or  those  who  are,  for 
the  time,  to  be  deemed  and  treated  as  her  owners. 

If  it  depends  on  the  residence  of  her  owners,  thai  the  next  question  wiH  be, 
who  are  to  be  deemed  and  treated  as  her  owners  in  this  case?  A^  th^  the  gen- 
eral owners  residing  in  the  State  of  Indiana,  or  the  charterers  residing  in  St 
Louis,  Mo. 

That  the  Supreme  and  Circuit  Courts  of  the  United  States  look  to  the  residence 
of  the  owners  and  not  to  the  place  of  enrollment  of  a vessel  to  determine  her 
character,  will  be  apparent  by  examining  the  decided  cases.  The  residence  Of 
the  owners  is  provea  and  statra,  and  nothing  is  said  about  the  enrollment.  See 
the  statement  of  the  case  and  opinion  in  **  The  General  Smith”— 4 Whea.  R., 
438.  The  brig  Nestor,  1 Sumner's  Bep.,  75,  where  Judge  Story  sa^ : **  Frima 
fncie,  the  supplies  of  material  men  to  a foreign  ship,  that  is,  to  a smp  belonging 
or  represent  to  belong  to  owners  residing  in  another  State  or  coun^,  are  W 
be  deemed  to  be  furnished  on  the  credit  of  the  ship  and  the  owners  until  the  con- 
trary is  proved.”  Statement  of  the  case  and  opinion  in  “ The  bark  ChuBaa,” 
2 Storv’s  Rep's.,  456. 

If  the  character  of  the  vessel,  (foreign  or  domestic,)  depended  on  the  enroUment 
and  not  on  the  residence  of  the  owners^  the  statements  and  proof  of  the  residence 
id  owners,  and  the  language  of  Judge  Story  in  the  case  of  the  brig  Nestor,  were 
idle  and  unimportant,  and  as  nothing  was  said  or  proved  about  the  enrollment, 
there  could  be  nothing  by  which  to  determine  the  cWacter  of  the  vessel. 

It  is  important  to  observe  that  the  character  of  the  vessel  is  only  referred  to 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  to  whom  and  to  what  the  credit  is  given ; and  in 
no  other  respect,  so  far  as  regf^  this  case,  is  it  important  If  the  owners  reside 
in  a foreign  country  or  in  another  State,  the  material  man  is  presumed  to  give 
credit  to  the  boat  and  also  to  the  owners — because  he  is  presumed  not  to  rely 
alone  on  the  owners  who  live  so  remote  and  who  are  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  courts  of  his  State.  If  the  owners  reside  in  the  same  State  with  the  material 
man,  the  latter  can  easily  resort  to  them  for  payment  and  readily  enforce  it  in  the 
courts ; therefore,  he  may  well  be  supposed  to  give  credit  to  the  owners  alone. 

It  is  apparent^  therefore,  that  the  place  of  enroUment  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  credit  that  is  given ; and  has,  therefore,  nothing  to  do  with  the  qaestioa 
of  lien. 

If  the  material  men  were  iraorant  of  the  place  of  residence  of  the  ovmers^ 
they  might  presume,  and  I think  the  presumption  would  be  reasonable,  that  the 
owners  resided  at  or  near  the  port  where  the  vessel  was  enrolled,  but  in  this  case 
there  is  no  room  for  presumption,  as  it  is  admitted  that  the  libelants  knew  wheo 
the  supplies  were  furnished,  that  the  general  owners  resided  in  Indiana,  and  the 
charterers  in  St  Louis,  and  that  the  boat  was  enrolled  at  Louisville. 

I am  aware  of  the  case  of  Free  ts.  The  Indiana,  (Crabbe,  479,1  and  that  it. 
decides  that  a vessel  is  to  be  deemed  to  belong  to  the  port  where  we  is  enrolled. 
It  is  founded  solely  on  the  third  section  of  the  act  of  31st  December,  1792,  en- 
titled “An  act  concerning  the  registering  and  recording  of  ships  or  vessels,”  (1 
lit.  & B.  laws  U.  S.,  288l)  That  section  provides  “ I’hat  every  ship  or  vessd 
hereafter  to  be  registered,  (except  as  hereinafter  provided,)  shall  registered  by 
the  Collector  of  the  District  in  which  shall  be  comprehended  the  port  to  whicL 
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Teapet  ahaU  bekmgjit  the  Ume  of  lieri«guteiioB»  nhich  port  ihnll 
^ deemra  to  be  t^t  at  or  nearest  to  which  the  owner,  if  there  be  bat  one,  or  itj 
jaore  than  one,  the  haaband  or  acting  and  managing  owner  of  each  ahip  or  veaad 
osaally  residea.” 

, The  aabatance  of  the  aection  ia,  that  tibe  Teasel  is  to  be  registered  at  the  port  to 
which  she  belongs  j and  for  the  purpose  of  registry^  the  port  to  which  she  belongi 
idiall  be  deemed  to  be  that  at  which  the  owner  resides,  or  the  port  nearest  to  whi& 
he  resides.  The  aection  is  only  directing  at  what  port  the  Teasel  ia  to  be  register* 
ed,  and  has  no  other  efifect.  It  frequently  happens,  as  it  happeiu  in  this  case,  that 
the  owners  reside  in  one  State,  ana  the  ^rt  nearest  to  them  is  in  another  State 
--and  this  is  especially  the  case  on  the  Ohio  and  Miasiaaippi  rireis,  which  diTide 
States. 

* The  abqTe  relates  to  registering  Tesada — those  engaged  in  foreign  trade, 
l^at  a subs^aent  act,  (Feb.  18, 1793 — ^1  Lit  and  B.,  305,  { 2,1  proTming  for, 

eiftroUmml  of  Teasel^  (thoee  engaged  in  the  coasting  ti^e,)  expressly  pro- 
yides  that  the  place  of  abode  of  the  owners  shall  be  statra  in  the  enrcMlment 
‘ According  to  the  late  and  well-considered  case  of  Dudley  and  others  vs.  The 
Steamboat  Scq^or,  (American  Law  Register  for  August  1855J  which  roTiewa 
fhe  above  case  in  Crabbe,  the  place  of  enrollment  is  omy  prisna  facie  eridence  of 
the  port  to  which  the  Tessel  oelongs.  See  also  Sharp  vs.  United  Ina*  Oa,  14 
^ohns.  R.,  201 ; and  Leonard  vs,  Huntington,  15  John.  B.,  302. 

^ It  will  be  obeerred  that  when  the  port  or  place  to  wfaich  a Teasel  belongs  in 
^ken  of,  it  always  means  the  port  or  place  where  the  owners  reside  to  whom  the 
Teasel  belongs. 

1 haTe  before  remarked  in  this  o{»nion,  that  the  role  that  a foreign  Teasel 
was  subject  to  a lien  for  supplies,  and  that  a domestic  Tessel  was  not  thua 
subject,  under  the  general  maritime  law,  was  not  without  exceptions  and  modifi- 
(^ions ; bat  it  will  be  seen  that  those  exceptions  and  modifications  all  show  that 
}be  lien  depends  on  the  residence,  or  suppom  residence  of  the  owners,  ud  not  oft 
Ih^lace  of  enrollment. 

Tnus,  if  the  owners  of  a domestic  Teasel  held  out  their  Teasel  as  a foreign  Tea-; 
sel — that  is,  as  belonging  to  persons  residing  in  a foreign  country — theT  are  pre- 
cluded by  their  own  act  from  den^ng  her  foreign  character,  when  libeled  by 
material  men ; and  there  Will  be  a lien  for  the  suppfies  fhmidi^  enforced  in  the 
q^ntiralty.  The  St  Jago  de  Cuba,  9 Whea.  B.,  416, 17. 

Again.  If  an  exclusive  credit  be  given  to  the  master,  there  is  no  lien,  although 
she  TC  a foreign  vessel.  The  brig  Nestor,  1 Sumner’s  Rep.,  75. 

' Again.  If  the  contract  be  m^e  with  the  owners  personaHv  and  not  with  the 
master,  there  is  no  lien— the  presumption  being  that  the  credit  was  given  to  the 
owners  personally,  and  not  on  the  credit  of  the  veaaeL  The  St  Jago  de  Cuba, 
supra. 

The  act  of  Congress  of  the  3d  of  March,  1851,  (9  Lit  A B.,  635,)  entitled., 

* An  act  to  limit  the  liability  of  shipowners,  and  for  other  purposes,”  section  5 

Srovides,  “ That  the  charterer  or  ch^terers  of  any  ship  or  vessel,  in  case  he  or 
bev  shall  man,  victual,  and  navigate  such  vessel  ^ his  or  their  own  expense,  or , 
by  h is  or  their  own  pr^urement,  shall  be  deemed  the  owner  or  owners  of  such , 
vessel,  within  the  meaning  of  this  act ; and  such  ship  or  vessel,  wh^  so  charten^ 
^all  be  liable  in  the  same  manner  as  if  navigated  by  the  owner  or  owners 
thereof.” 

The  above  section  applies,  1 presume,  only  to  certain  losses  and  injuries  speci- 
fied in  the  act,  and  morover  is  declared  not  to  apply  to  inland  or  river  navigation ; 
the  last,  as  1 suppose,  was  because  the  general  maritime  law  of  tiie  United  States 
was  not  at  that  time  (March,  1851,)  tnoi:^ht  to  apply  to  the  inland  navigation^ 
the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  declaring  it  to  extend  to 
inland  navigation,  not  having,  at  that  time,  been  made.  But  it  applies  in  many , 
cases,  and  to  all  navigation  except  the  inland  navigation ; and  shows  that  the 
place  of  enrollment  can  have  nothing  to  do  with  it  And  so  far  as  the  act  pro- , 
Tides,  it  shows  the  opinion  of  Congress  that  the  charterers  are  to  be,  and  ought  ^ 
to  be,  considered  the  owners. 
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llaTiDg  establisbed,  as  I think,  the  propoeitioD  that  the  lien  in  favor  of  mate- 
rial men  under  the  general  maritime  law  aepends  on  the  residence  of  the  oumerSf 
and  not  on  the  place  of  enrollmerUf  it  becomes  necessary  to  inquire  who,  in  this 
case,  are  to  be  deemed  the  owners. 

‘ The  law,  I think,  is  perfectly  well  settled,  that  where  there  is  a charter  party, 
Imd  by  its  terms  the  charterers,  as  in  this  case,  are  to  have  exclusive  possraion, 
^ntrol,  and  management  of  the  ve^  during  the  term  specified— are  to  appoint 
the  master,  run  the  vessel,  and  receive  the  entire  profits,  Aejf,  and  not  the  general 
owners,  are  to  be  deemed  the  owners,  and  are  alone  responsible  for  damages  and 
Contracts.  Gracie  is.  Palmer,  8 Wheaton’s  R.,  632-3;  MacCardier  is.  ITie 
Chesapeake  Ins.  Co.,  8 Cranch’s  R.,  39 ; Abbott  on  Shipping,  note  1 to  page  57 
of  the  English  edition,  and  cases  there  cited ; Ibid,  288-9,  same  paging  and  note; 
The  schooner  Volunteer  and  cargo,  1 Sumner’s  Reports,  666-7 ; EJeine  v$. 
Oatara,  2 Gallisorn’s  Reps.,  75. 

Inde^,  upon  principle  as  well  as  authoritv,  there  cannot  be  a doubt  It  might 
as  well  be  contended  that  if  yon  hire  your  horse  to  another  to  perform  a journey, 
you,  and  not  ket  would  be  responsible  ibr  his  shoeing  and  food. 

It  was  said  in  the  argument  of  this  cause,  that  the  cliarter  party  was  not  re- 
corded. This  can  make  no  difference,  as  the  only  effect  of  recording  would  be 
to  give  notice  of  its  existence — there  bein^  no  act  of  Congress  declaring  it  to  be 
void  for  want  of  recording,  and  the  material  men  expressly  admitting  Uiat  they 
toew  of ^ the  charter  pwly  when  thev  furnished  the  supplies.  A bbot t on  Shipping, 
page  33,*  of  English  and  note  m to  that  p^,  and  cases  there  cited.  There 
m an  act  of  Congress,  (9  Lit.  and  B.,  440,1  entitled  **  An  act  to  provide  for  Re- 
cording the  conveyances  of  vessels,  and  for  other  purposes.”  But  it  does  not 
bxtend  to  charter  parties ; and  the  instruments  which  the  act  requires  to  be  re- 
corded, are  not  declared  invalid  as  to  those  having  actual  notice  thereof. 

I come,  therefore,  to  the  conclusion,  that  for  supplies  furnished  the  Golden 
Gate  at  St  Louis,  after  she  was  chartered,  the  material  men  and  the  charterers 
both  residing  there  at  the  time,  there  is  no  lien  upon  the  vessel  by  the  general 
noiaritime  laws  of  the  United  States. 


BOTTOMST — BTFOTHXOATION  OP  SHIP,  BTa,  ETC. 

United  States  District  Court.  Before  Judge  Betts,  setting  In  admiralty. 

[The  following  decision  and  opinion  contains  a variety  of  legal  points,  some  of 
which  we  have  not  seen  adjudicated  in  any  Court  of  the  United  States.  They  are, 
therefore,  of  more  than  ordinary  interest  to  the  shipping  interest] 

John  Gardner  et  al.  vs.  The  Bark  White  Squall. 

Betts.  J. — The  bark  White  Squall,  commanded  bv  E.  J.  Harding,  master, 
sailed  from  New  York  for  San  Francisco  on  the  17th  of  February,  1865,  and 
on  the  25th  of  March  thereafter  put  into  Rio  Janeiro  in  distress  for  repairs. 
The  master  consigned  the  ship  to  Graham,  Bros.  & Co.  Endeavors  were  then 
made  to  obtain  money  by  bottomry  sufficient  to  make  the  repairs  and  outfit  neces- 
sary to  enable  the  ship  to  prosecute  her  voyage  to  San  Francisco.  Thh  survey- 
ors of  the  ship  estimated  the  amount  necessary  at  £2,500  sterling ; but  no  low 
could  be  obtained  at  a less  premium  than  75  per  cent  The  master  wrote  to  the 
owners  for  directions  from  them  and  the  underwriters.  None  bad  been  received 
ob  the  1st  of  July.  In  the  meantime,  the  vessel  having  been  made  nearly  ready 
for  sea,  a call,  by  notice  through  the  papers,  was  i^in  made  for  an  offer  of  a 
loan  on  bottomry  to  continue  the  voyage  to  San  Francisco,  to  be  addressed  to 
the  Consul’s  office.  No  offer  being  given,  the  master  then  advertised  for  sudi 
loan  to  bring  the  vessel  with  her  caigo  back  to  New  York,  but  obtained  none  for 
that  voyage  either. 

The  master  bad  sold  part  of  the  ship’s  cargo  and  applied  the  proceeds  towards 
the  repairs,  and  entered  into  a contract  of  charter  for  the  vessel,  when  Mr.  Lang 
came  to  Rio  as  agent  of  the  owners,  and  brought  £2,200  sterling,  which  was  also 
expended  upon  tlto  debts  contracted  for  the  repairs.  Soon  after  Lang's  arrival. 
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Harding  left  the  ship  as  maeter,  and  Barke,  her  first  mate,  was  on  the  1st  of 
October  appointed  by  Lang,  master  in  bis  place.  He  executed  the  bottomiy 
bond  on  the  5th  of  December,  1 855.  The  vessel  had  been  ready  for  sea  for  abont 
five  months.  Burke  executed  the  bond  under  the  direction  of  Lang,  without  any 
knowledge  of  the  necessities  of  Uie  vessel,  but  because  he  was  told  that  Lang 
must  have  more  money. 

Upon  the  facts  in  proof  the  master  had  no  authority  in  law  to  give  the  bot^ 
tomry  hypothecation  in  question.  The  debts  all  accrura  from  separate  credits 
given  the  master  of  the  vessel,  or  her  consignees,  by  mechanics,  material  men  and 
others,  and  were  entirely  incurred  at  a very  considerable  period  before  the  treaty 
for  this  hypothecation  was  on  foot  with  toe  bottomry  lender.  These  &cts  weos 
notorious.  It  was.  therefore,  well  understood  that  the  loan  was  made  to  extip> 
^ish  antecedent  debts  not  contracted  under  any  assurance  or  expectation  of  a 
bottomry  security,  and  was  not  made  to  the  creditors  themselves,  but  to  others 
who  bought  in  the  debts  in  effect  at  an  abatement  of  33|  per  cent  from  the 
amount  The  master  could  not  bind  the  ship,  her  cargo,  and  freight,  to  the  satis- 
fiustion  of  such  debts.  (8  Peters,  The  Virgin ; 1 Wheat,  96,  the  Angm ; Abbott, 
200,  [note  1,]  1 Peters,  386.) 

But  although  the  bond  was  signed  by  the  master,  yet  he  acted  in  the  matter 
under  the  direction  of  the  agent  of  the  owners,  and  noton  his  own  judgment  and 
discretion.  This  agrat  was  sent  to  Bio  by  the  owners  with  funds  for  the  nse  of 
the  vessel,  and,  as  must  be  implied,  with  general  powers  to  act  for  the  owners  in 
respect  to  the  ship.  He  displaced  the  original  master  and  substituted  another. 
He  called  in  the  bills  of  the  ship,  had  them  all  adiusted,  and  authorized  a com- 
position with  the  creditors.  He  then  arranged  with  the  consignee  of  the  ship  for 
ber  hypothecation,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  money  to  satisfy  the  debts  still  out- 
frtanding.  After  the  borrowing  hypothecation  was  made,  he  had  all  the  papers, 
including  the  protest  of  the  master  and  crew,  the  particular  bills  and  vouchers 
for  all  the  exmnses  of  the  ship  at  Rio,  with  the  bottomry  bond,  transmitted  to 
the  owners.  They  laid  these  documents  before  the  Adjuster  of  General  Aiferage 
at  New  York,  and  obtained  from  him  a computation  and  allowance  of  their  share 
of  the  general  average,  and  claimed  and  received  that  share  from  the  underwriters. 

The^  facts  in  my  judgment  import  that  Lang  possessed  all  the  power  of  the 
owner  to  hypothecate  the  vessel,  or  at  the  leas^  if  such  powers  were  not  origpn^ 
]y  confenr^  upon  him,  that  the  owners  ratified  and  assured  to  their  exercise 
siter  being  fully  advised  of  his  acts  and  the  facts  upon  which  he  acted.  (Story's 
Agency,  { 239.)  The  authority  of  an  owner  to  bottoming  a ship  at  home  or 
abroad  without  regard  to  her  necessities,  seems  no  longer  a question  with  the 
Mthorities.  (Abbott,  192,  note  1 ; 3 Rent,  361,  6th  ed.)  flanders  on  Mari- 
time Law,  2 253.  The  principal  cannot  be  allowed  to  screen  himself  from  the 
unfavorable  consequences  following  the  doings  of  his  agent,  after  taking  to  him- 
self the  benefits  secured  by  them.  (Strong's  Agency,  2 250,  253,  258 ) 

The  libelants  are  accordingly  entitled  to  a decree  in  their  favor  for  the  due  en- 
forcement of  the  bond. 


INSURANCE — ABANDONMENT. 

Superior  Court — Special  Term — New  York,  February,  1857.  Before  Judge 
Dner.  Alexander  McOonochie,  and  another,  vs.  The  Sun  Mutual  Insurance 
Company.  Demurrer  to  complaint 

The  action  was  upon  an  open  policy  of  insurance  upon  goods,  and  was  brought 
to  recover  a constructive  total  loss  upon  the  goods  mentioned  in  the  complaint, 
upfin  the  ground  that  thev  had  been  damaged  bv  the  perils  of  the  sea  to  more 
than  half  their  value.  Toe  complaint  avei^  that  an  abandonment  had  been 
made,  and  set  forth  a letter  of  abandonment,  addressed  to  the  President  of  the 
Company,  (the  defendants,)  in  these  word : — 

Dear  Sir  : — Understanding  that  the  bark  M.  L.  Grant,  on  her  voyage  from 
Matanzas  to  New  York,  has  been  compelled  to  seek  the  port  of  Savannah  in 
distress,  where  she  arrived,  we  bear,  with  several  feet  of  water  in  her  hold,  the 
cargo  was  landed  and  found  very  seriously  damaged ; we  therefore  hereby  aban- 
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'’don  to  two  IrtukM  and  eiglity  bogsbeads  Of  BO^/Tahied  at  $85  per  bogi- 
bead,”  Ac.,  Ac. 

The  complaint  admitted  that  the  loes— considered  as  partial — ^had  been 
satisded. 

The  ground  of  demurrer  was,  that  the  abandonment,  set  forth  in  the  complaint, 
was  not  sufficient  to  warrant  the  plaintifib  in  claiming  as  for  a constructire  total 
loes. 

HM,  ^at  an  abandoment,  to  be  yalid,  must  in  all  cases  set  fdrtb  the  grounds 
upon  which  it  is  made,  and  that  these  must  be  such  that,  admitting  them  to  be 
tm.  the  right  of  the  assured  to  recover  a total  loss  is  a necessary  consequent ; 
^at,  tc^ed  by  this  rule,  the  abandonment  set  forth  in  the  complaint  was  drfective 
and  void ; that  the  al^gation  that  the  goods  insured  were  “ very  seriously  dam- 
si^,”  did  not  necessarily  import  that  the  damage  exceeded  half  their  value.  It 
might  be  true,  jet  the  plaintiflb  would  not  be  entitled  to  recover  the  total  loss 
which  they  claimed. 

Demurrer  allowed,  with  usual  liberty  to  plaintifb  to  aikiend  complaint  upon 
payment  of  costs.  

TRANSFER  OF  BANK  STOCK. 

Supreme  ^urt — Special  Term — New  York,  1856.  Before  Judge  J^viea. 
Anthony  L.  Ho^t  vi.  The  Rensselaer  County  Bank. 

A certificate  fbr  twenty  shares,  at  $50  each,  in  the  Rensselaer  Gom^  Bank, 
was  issued  on  the  12th  of  July,  1653,  to  Wm.  Lansing,  who  delivered  it,  with  a 
blank  power  of  attorn^  for  the  transfer  thereof,  to  w plaintiff,  as  security  for 
a loan.  Two  months  previously  to  this  transfer  the  defendants  discounted  a note 
for  Lansing,  which  was  protests  for  non-payment  in  April,  1854.  The  original 
certificate  states  that  it  is  transferrable  upon  the  conditions  and  subject  to  the 
r^trictions  in  the  articles  of  association  which  contain  this  provision : — 

“ The  shares  of  the  capital  stock  of  the  association  shall  be  deemed  pledge 
wd  Imld  as  security  by  the  officers  thereof,  for  the  payment  of  all  debts  and 
liabilities  of  the  owners  thereof  to  the  association,  and  no  transfer  of  any  of 
said  shares  can  be  made  until  such  debts  and  liabilities  are  discharged.” 

The  defendants  claim  to  hold  this  stock  as  being  pledged  to  secure  this  debt  to 
them,  and  the  plaintiff  claims  that  he  is  the  owner  thereof,  and  that  the  defead- 
ants  are  bound  to  transfer  the  same  to  him,  and  having  refu^  to  do  so,  are  liable 
for  the  damages  he  has  sustained  by  such  refusal. 

The  court  decides  in  favor  of  the  defendants,  and  dismisses  the  complaint  with 
costs,  on  the  ground  that  the  defendants  have  a right  to  insist  upon  the  fulfillmeat 
of  those  conditions  and  restrictions,  and  that  the  plaintiff  cannot  have  a transfer 
of  the  stock  until  he  up  to  the  defendants  the  indebtedness  of  his  asrignor 
to  them,  and  for  which  they  nave  a lien  on  this  stock. 

The  court  rel^  upon  the  decision  of  the  Court  of  Appeals,  in  the  Meehan^' 
Bank  vs.  The  New  York  and  New  Haven  Railroad  Company,  as  establishiDg 
that  a certificate  of  stock  is  not  a negotiable  instrument,  aim  upon  the  rule  that 
where  either  party  has  the  legal  title  the  prior  equity  must  prevail 

STORAOB  OF  GOODS  IK  BONDED  WAREHOUSES. 

Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States,  (Boston,  November,  1866.)  Before  Ja^gi 
Curtis.  Foster,  et  al,  vs.  Peaslee,  Collector. 

This  is  an  action  brought  by  the  plaintiflb  against  the  defendant,  as  CoUectw 
of  the  port  of  Boston,  to  recover  back  money  paid  for  storage  of  merehandwe  m 
the  bonded  warehouses.  The  plaintifib  contended  that  the  sums  exacted  of  fooa 
by  the  Collector  were  beyond  the  usual  rates  of  storage  at  this  port,  and  proteM 
aninst  the  payment,  and  brought  this  action  to  recover  the  excess.  On  the  part 
of  the  Collector,  it  was  ar^M  that  the  storage  oi  j^oods  by  the  plaiatifi  was 
voluntary ; that  they  had  the  right  to  store  the  same  in  their  own  warriioiBeB  or 
in  a private  bonded  warehouse,  and  that  therefore  they  were  bound  to  pay  Ibt 
rates  fixed  by  the  storekeepers  of  the  United  States,  and  that  after  they  hM  once 
paid,  all  the  further  payments  were  voluntary,  as  th^  were  aware  of  the  ralsB 
claimed,  and  therefore  could  not  recover  b^  the  same.  On  the  part  of  the 
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WM  argued  that  the  act  of  March  3, 1841,  had  filed  the  rates  of  s^ 
age  in  public  stores  at  the  usual  rates  of  storage  at  the  port,  that  the  wajehonsiitf 
acts  bemg  silent  in  regard  thereto,  must  be  dwmed  to  nave  been  made  in  accord- 
ance with  that  act,  and  that  the  instructions  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
issued  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  warehousing  acts,  had  adopts 
the  provisions  of  the  act  in  the  precise  words  of  that  act ; and  even  if  the  act  of 
1841  had  not  been  passed,  the  instructions  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  hi^ 
the  binding  force  and  effect  of  law ; that  the  importer  had  a right  to  store  his 
goods  in  the  public  stores,  and  that  the  Collector  could  not,  by  exacting  Ule^ 
rates  of  storage,  deprive  him  of  that  right,  or  render  the  privilege  less  valuable; 
and  that  no  presumption  arose  against  the  plaintiff  from  the  fact  that  they  had 
made  frequent  payments,  all  under  protest,  and  it  was  not  to  be  presumed  that 
any  public  officer  would  act  contrary  to  law.  Judge  Curtis  gave  his  opinion  that 
the  plaintifi&  had  a right  to  recover  for  the  excess  of  storage  charged  by  the  Col- 
lector, and  ordered  the  action  to  be  referred  to  an  auditor,  to  compute  and  deter- 
mine amount  due  the  plaintiffr. 

CONTRACTS — HIRINO  OF  SLAVES — RIGHT  OF  PDNISHMRNT  DELEGATED  TO  HIBBRr— 
FUNI8HMENT  MUST  NOT  BE  CRUEL  NOB  BARBAROUS. 

In  the  absence  of  an  express  stipulation,  the  owner  delegates,  to  the  hirer  ^ 
simie  right  to  punish  his  ^ve  which  he  himself  has ; but  if  the  punishment  in- 
fiicted  by  the  hirer,  when  considered  with  a just  regard  to  all  the  attendant  cir- 
cumstances, is  either  cruel  or  barbarous,  he  broomes  a trespasser,  ab  inilio,  and  if 
liable  to  damages  at  the  suit  of  the  owner.  Nelson  v$,  Bondurant,  Supreme 
Court  of  Alabama. 


COMMERCIAL  CHRONICLE  AND  REVIEW. 


vmKDicnom  or  a oomnntoiAL  bstuiaion— rm  rsoepsen  or  rar  puttm  iTom  ako  buhshutb 
— THB  HBW  ADUnflSTBATION — AMBHDlfBirr  Or  THB  TAmiTI* — NOinTT  XABnT  AMD  POBBIOM 
OHAMOB— THB  BPBIIfe  TEADB—RBOXira  AMD  OOIMAOM  Or  OOLD— THB  BAMK  MOTBMMMT — UCPOMS 
AMD  BXPOBTB  AT  MBW  TOBK,  AMD  BBOBIPTB  FOB  CASH  DUmO— BSPOBIB  OW  LBADIMO  ABTXCLBS  OM 
PBODUCM,  ira,  BTO. 

The  croakers  have  been  busy  during  the  last  few  weeks  predicting  wide-spread 
financial  disaster,  and  if  their  statements  were  generally  believed,  they  would,  no 
doubt,  realize  the  fnifillment  of  their  predictions.  Nothing  so  surely  tends  to 
precipitate  a financial  crisis,  and  a commercial  revulsion,  as  a weakening  of  ths 
public  confidence  in  the  stability  of  prosperity.  There  can  be  no  question  in  re- 
gard to  the  expansion,  everywhere  visible  throughout  the  North  and  West.  Tbs 
speculators  in  Western  lands  have  bought  up  large  tracts,  then  constructed  rail- 
roads to  or  through  them,  to  bring  them  into  market,  and  the  whole  of  this  upon 
a system  of  reckless  expenditure  and  baseless  credit,  peculiar  to  rash  speculations 
the  world  over.  Many  very  industrious  men  have  left  profitable  employments  to 
embark  in  these  enterprises,  and  are  in  a fair  way  to  lose  the  little  accumulations 
of  their  former  industry.  In  addition  to  this,  a number  of  importers  have  brought 
out  large  stocks  of  merchandise  beyond  the  ordinary  wants  of  the  people,  and 
many  of  these  can  neither  dispose  of  their  imports  at  a profit,  or  hold  them  over 
to  another  season. 

Grant  all  this,  and  add  thereto  all  the  other  expansions,  extravagance  of  living, 
high  rents,  and  expensive  habits  of  the  people,  which  make  the  high  coloring  of 
the  picture,  and  we  still  can  see  no  reason  for  apprehending  a deluge  of  trouble. 
The  speculators  in  lands  may  be  compelled  to  sell  at  five  dollars  per  acre  instead^ 
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of  hoDdred  dollan  a lot ; the  indnstrioiis  immigrant,  just  airiTiog,  wiD  ndl 
find  this  a hardship,  and  If  the  land  be  not  a deeert  (which  few  West^o  lands 
are)  he  will  tarn  the  investment  to  good  account  T^e  new  railroad  may  sink 
the  cost  of  the  stock,  and  victimize  the  bondholders,  but  by  the  time  the  grade  is 
well  settled  the  new  owner  of  the  land  will  have  raised  a crop  of  wheat  or  com 
on  the  prospective  site  of  the  bank,  and  will  need  the  track  to  carry  his  produce 
to  market  Other  speculators  will  also  convert  their  patent  humbugs  into  ban- 
dies  for  the  implements  of  industry,  and  the  world  torn  on  its  axis  all  the  same. 
Millionaires,  whose  extravagance  is  so  much  deprecated,  may  corrupt  the  morals 
of  a few  ambitious,  weak-headed  men,  who.  in  a desperate  effort  to  ape  thdr 
Cushions,  may  turn  robbers  or  defaulters ; but  the  race  of  such  spendthrifts  is 
soon  run,  and  it  will  not  be  long  before  the  moral  is  all  the  more  pointed  for  the 
new  practical  illustration.  High  rents  will  secure  first-class  and  convenient  ware- 
houses and  places  of  business,  which  were  much  needed,  and  the  rent  >.ill  soon 
be  graduated  by  the  profit  of  the  trade. 

In  short,  we  see  no  reason  why  the  man  of  sense  may  not  take  a more  hopeful 
view  of  the  future  than  is  just  now  in  general  fashion.  We  do  not  think  the 
millenium  has  dawned,  or  that  the  sunshine  will  be  perpetual ; it  is  well  for  pru- 
dent men  to  retrench  and  be  cautious  amid  general  recklessness  and  folly ; but 
we  do  believe  that  there  will  be  sunshine  as  well  as  storm,  and  we  would  not  join 
the  croakers,  and  advise  all  men  to  dispose  of  their  fair-weather  garments,  and 
invest  all  their  property  in  umbrellas  and  life-preservers,  under  the  apprehension 
of  a second  deluge. 

We  think  the  time  has  g^ne  by  when  the  recklessness  of  a few  had  power  to 
thwart  the  industry  and  prudence  of  the  many.  The  pursuits  of  the  people  are 
now  so  diversified  that  the  rash  adventurer  is  left  to  fall  by  himself,  without  in- 
volving all  around  him  in  his  ruin. 

Since  writing  our  last  a new  administration  has  taken  the  reins  of  power,  and 
the  President  has  pronounced  his  inaugural.  The  policy  there  announced  was 
very  conservative,  atd  has  given  general  satisfaction. 

The  amendment  of  the  tariff,  which  was  before  Congress  at  the  date  of  our 
last  issue,  has  been  adopted.  Its  details  are  not  conclusively  settled,  owing  to 
the  haste  with  which  it  was  prepared  and  finally  adopted ; but  its  main  features 
arc  easily  understood. 

The  money  markets  have  been  very  close  in  idl  parts  of  the  country.  At  the 
South,  holders  of  cotton,  clinging  to  the  advanced  rates,  have  drawn  the  banks 
very  close,  and  created  more  or  less  pressure  there,  for  the  first  time  in  many 
months.  The  West  has  been  much  crowded,  and  the  **  street  rates  " have  been 
very  high.  In  the  Northern  Atlantic  cities,  the  banks  have  found  very  urgent 
customers  to  the  full  extent  of  their  means,  and  at  the  note  brokers'  capital  has 
been  readily  taken  at  9 a 12  per  cent. 

Foreign  exchange  has  been  comparatively  low  for  bankers'  signatures,  but  com- 
mercial bills  have  been  scarce,  and  there  has  been  much  less  than  the  usual  differ- 
ence between  these  two  classes,  especially  in  exchange  on  London.  The  range 
has  been  107f  a 108,  which  is  unusually  low,  considering  the  heavy  importations. 

The  stock  market  has  fluctuated  more  rapidly  than  usual,  and  with  less  appar- 
ent reason,  but  the  **  bears  ” have  the  advantage  in  the  struggle,  and  the  specula- 
tors show  but  little  courage. 
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‘ Hie  trade  for  distribntioii  has  not  equaled  the  expectations  of  merdiants  gene- 
rally. Domestic  cotton  goods,  however,  continue  to  advance,  and  prices  are  now 
higher  than  they  have  been  before  for  very  many  years.  Sugar  is  also  high,  al- 
though prices  have  fallen  off  a little  from  the  extreme  point  Floor  has  declined, 
but  provisions  generally  are  still  very  high,  and  persons  with  fixed  income  find  it 
very  difficult  to  **  make  both  ends  meet” 

The  news  from  California  represents  the  yield  of  gold  there  as  on  the  increase, 
but  the  amount  coming  forward  to  the  Atlantic  States  is  only  a part  of  the 
production.  We  annex  a statement  of  the  business  at  the  New  York  Assay 
Office  for  the  month  of  February : — 


DBrosrrs  at  thi  absat  orricx,  sxw  Toax,  vox  tbs  mouth  of  fxbbuabt. 


Gold. 

Silver. 

Total. 

Foreign  coina 

Foreign  bullion 

Domestic  bulHou 

. . . . $6,000  00 

....  10,000  00 

....  1,846,000  00 

$59,000  00 
82,600  00 
11,900  00 

$64,000  00 
42,600  00 
1,866,900  00 

Total  deposits. 

....  $1, 800,000  00 

$108,400  00 

$1,468,400  00 

Deposits  payable  in  bars 

Deposits  payable  in  coin 

Gold  bars  stamped 

Transmitted  to  Philadelphia  for  coinage 

260.000  00 
1.203,400  00 
1,916,268  79 
960,990  87 

STATEMENT  OF  THE  DEPOSITS  AND  COINAGE  AT  THE  MINT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
AT  PHILADELPHIA,  DURING  THE  MONTH  OF  FEBRUARY,  1857  : — 

GOLD  DEPOSITS. 


California  gold $908, 6 00 

Gold  from  other  sourcei 7,110  00 


Total  gold  deposits $910,966  00 

SILVER  DEPOSITS. 

Silver,  indudiog  purchases 186,880  00 


Total  gold  and  silver  deposits. 


$1,096,796  00 


The  coinage  executed  was : — 


GOUL 

No.  of  pisees.  Vslse. 

Quarter  eagles 12,780  $81326  00 

Dollars 200,691  200,691  00 


Total 218,421  $282,616  00 

siLVxa. 

Dimes 1,140,000  $114,000  00 

Half  dimes 1,120,000  66,000  00 


Total 2,260,000  $170,000  00 

aaGAPiruLATiON. 

Odd  coinage 218,421  282,616  00 

Bilver  ooiosge 2,260,000  170,000  00 


Total 2,478,421  $402,616  00 
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rEBRUABT,  1857 

GOLD. 


DouUe  eaglet tl85/>80  00 

Eaglet. 76.270  00 

Half^les 67,970  00 

Qoarler-eaglet 70.712  60 

Three  dolli^  piecet. . 14.442  00 

Dollart 868.622  00 

Bart 7,974  84 


1779,970  84 


Dollart $10,291  00 

Halfdollart 867.006  00 

Quarter-dollart 21,406  60 

Dimtt 119.861  80 

Half  dimet 16.787  20 

Three-cent  piecet . . . 24,889  88 

Oenta 202  16 


$649,888  04 
QM 779.970  84 


Total  amoont  of  balaoce  on  hand. . • $1,829,868  88 

The  following  is  a statement  of  the  deposits  and  coinage  at  the  Brandi  Mint  of 
the  United  States  at  New  Orleans,  daring  February,  1857 

GOLD. 


CaTifomia  gold $88,478  76 

Gold  from  Other  aonroet 7,016  76 

$40,494  61 

SILTXB. 

SiWer  parted  from  Oalifomia  gold $184  67 

Silrer  from  other  Boorcea 91,61476 

91,699  48 


Total  gold  and  tilyer  depoeita $182,198  94 

No  coinage  either  in  January  or  Febmary. 

The  report  of  the  operations  of  the  United  States  Branch  Mint  in  San  Fran- 
cisco for  the  month  ending  January  31, 1857,  is  as  follows : — Deposits  of  gold, 
96.086.83  ounces ; silver,  332.80  ounces ; number  of  depositors,  1,457.  The 
coinage  in  double-eagles  was  65,000,  amounting  to  $1,300,000 ; half-eagles,  10,000, 
amounting  to  $50,000 ; total  coinage,  $1,350,000. 

The  banks  have  been  pressed  throughout  the  country,  and  some  have  expanded 
beyond  what  is  ordinarily  considered  a safe  limit.  The  contraction  at  New  York 
continued  one  week  after  the  date  in  our  last,  but  the  total  loans  have  since  been 
larger  than  at  any  time  previously.  We  annex  a comparative  summary : — 


WBSKLT  AVERAGES  NEW 

TORE  OITT 

BANES. 

Loans  and 

Date. 

Oapital. 

DIsoonnto. 

Specie. 

Circulation. 

DepodU. 

Jao. 

8, 1867 

66,286,068 

109,149,168 

11,172,244 

8,602,118 

96,846,216 

Jan. 

10... 

66,286.068 

110,160.284 

11,090,108 

8,828,896 

90,709,710 

Jan. 

17... 

66,286,068 

110,860,401 

11,966,164 

8,047,066 

98,086,761 

Jao. 

24... 

66,286,068 

111,094,416 

11,688,924 

7,879,027 

88,644,676 

Jao. 

81... 

69,266,484 

111,786,888 

12,191,826 

8,024,948 

92,466,286 

Feb. 

7... 

69,266,484 

112,876,718 

11,148,894 

8,426,817 

96,029.489 

Feb. 

14... 

69,266,484 

112,722,799 

10,497,882 

8,161,799 

91,917,188 

Feb 

21... 

69,266,484 

111,778,672 

10,482,168 

8,106,074 

92.448,944 

Feb. 

28... 

69,266,484 

111,187,717 

10,646.264 

8,169,276 

92,178,280 

March  7... 

69,266,484 

111,899,649 

11,707,846 

8,466,697 

96,868,222 

March  14. . . 

69,266,484 

118,260,980 

11,077,782 

8,462,641 

94,2S1,S«T 

We  also  annex  a comparative  summary  of  the  Boston  bank  averages  smoe  the 
date  of  obr  last : — 
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ytMLT  AVKEA6B8  AT  BO0T<W.  %#  m* 

« »«?.mOOO  I8M60.000  $81,»#0.000 

‘iSX  ‘SS 

Jmiwo  jim:I“  •;»«“  ’JSioM 

4».„,  ^ ^ 

OlJSutiOT!".//.^  «, 870, 600  6,604,629  7.160,064  6.696,000 

The  foUowiof  ia  a comparatiTe  etatcmeDt  of  the  New  Orleans  banks 

. . 

8P*«f:. *0787  479  10.704.889  10.918.829 

S'PT** «’K5  *1  147>95  21.090^55 

8^  7 m 264  6.578.466  6.821.918 

Kieh»nge...... 896.166  980.721 

The  imports  of  foreign  goods  at  the  port  of  New  York  since  the  ® 

the  current  year  haye  been  larger  than  for  any  similar  period  in  the  history  of 

our  commerce.  The  total  imports  for  February 

minions,  being  W, 488, 209  larger  than  for  the  same  month  of  last 

krger  than  for  February.  1856,  and  «14,428,912  larger  than 

or  more  than  double  the  total  for  the  corresponding  month  of  either  1854  or  1866. 

We  annex  a comparative  snmmary  lor  the  last  four  years : 

Toanav  imports  at  wrw  tork  iw  frrruart. 

18fil.  18K.  1846.  1847. 

Kofredforconsumption....  $9,426,206.  18.816.268  $126*1.622  $18,608.^ 

“rf:::;  Jr6:M6  m6i:466  1.966..66  2.447.83, 

l|;^if»d  bullion::: 279.888  «7.866  72.247  1.028^ 

ToUl  entered  at  th.  port....  $11,096^80  $»*.M1.488  •“’got'eM 

Withdrawn  from  warWhouM.  1.964.010  2.568.274  2.047.067  2,60i,6»e 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  entries  for  warehousing  ate  much  larger  than  usual,  the 
importers  desiring  to  take  advantage  of  the  reduction  in  the  tariff,  which,  it  wm 
supposed,  would  be  appUed  to  goods  remaining  in  bond 
effect.  The  total  imports  at  New  Tork  since  January  Ist  are 
than  for  the  corresponding  two  months  of  last  year,  $19,503,915  gr^  er  an 
the  same  period  of  1865,  and  $13,827,825  greater  than  for  the  same  time  m 1854 : 
roaxioii  IMPOSTS  at  sbw  toss  fos  two  momtbs,  fsom  jAiioAST 

1844.  18S.  1846.  1867. 

Entered  for  consumption....  $26,077,621  $16,686,627  $26,078,260  $88W»5» 

Jpra-biiii;;:;::;;;:  '■Ig 

Withdrawn  from  warSonse . 4.848,626  4,621,206  4.898,676  *•”*•*" 

As  February  completes  two-thirds  of  the  current  fiscal  year,  we  have  coi^ilcd 
a summary  showing  the  comparative  totaU  of  the  imports  since  Jnlj  1*^  ™ 
this  it  will  be  seen  that  the  receipta  for  the  last  eight  months  are  $28,268308  in 
excess  of  the  corresponding  period  of  1855-6,  $38,200,668  •"  ex^  of  the  si^ 
period  of  1854-6,  and  22,821,436  in  excess  of  the  same  period  of  18Jd-4.  w e 
have  been  compelled  to  omit  the  last  named  year  in  our  table  for  want  of  space : 
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itmKiair  ixpom  at  iriw  tori  for  eight  months  of  the  fiscal  tear  mhh 
INQ  FEBRUARY  28tH. 

18S4.  I8is.  18S6.  18{7. 


BixiDOQths $96,261,129  $86,558,097  $89,912,809  $106,254,746 

Jaoimry 19,607.819  12,946327  15378.064  19.006.7St 

Februaiy 11,095.580  12,081,489  16,086388  26324.499 


Total  for  8 months...  $126,964,528  $111,585,406  $121327,156  $149,785,964 

An  examination  of  the  tables  giving  the  receipts  of  foreign  dry  goods,  shows 
that  half  of  the  enormous  imports  daring  the  month  of  February  consisted  of 
this  description  of  merchandise.  The  total  entries  of  dry  goods  at  New  York 
for  the  four  weeks  ending  February  28th  were  $5,092,007  greater  than  for  Feb- 
ruary of  last  year,  $6,608,849  greater  than  for  February,  1855,  and  $4,451,622 
greater  than  for  February,  1854.  This  increase  extends  to  every  description  of 
goods,  but  is  greatest  in  silks,  which  have  been  received  not  only  in  larger  quan- 
tities, but  also  at  higher  invoiced  values.  We  annex  our  usual  comparatifa 
statement: — 

DfrOETB  OF  FOanON  PET  OOOM  AT  TUB  POET  OF  NEW  TOEX  FOR  THE  MONTH  OF 

FEEEUAET. 

ENTERED  FOR  OONSUMFTION. 

18S4.  18iS.  18fi6.  18S7. 

Manufactures  of  wool $1,491,198  $1358.962  $1,420,779  $2,862,658 

Manufactures  of  cotton 1.890,078  1,087,896  1,699,871  8.457,678 


Manufactures  of  silk 8,278.286  1,648,411  2,491,861  8,402391 

Manufactures  of  flax. 610,908  409,259  860,868  1,146347 

Miscellaneous  dry  goods 656,786  460,1*54  582,088  947,115 


Total $7,427,249  $4,804,685  $7,044,407  $11,816314 

WITHDRAWN  FROM  WAEEBOUBE. 

18§4.  18ig.  1856.  1857. 

Manufactures  of  wool $281,262  $806,481  $180,806  $214,088 

Manufactures  of  cotton 461,967  607,888  428,496  598,144 

Manufactures  of  silk 881,118  458,880  270,421  269374 

Manufactures  of  flax. 190,528  206,206  288,105  185,897 

Miscellaneous  dry  go^s 64,781  188,888  59,195  70,826 


Tout $1,819,681  $1,612,798  $1,176,528  $1,888,179 


Add  entered  for  consumption 7,427.249  4,804,685  7,044,407  II3I6314 

Total  thrown  on  the  market. . $8,746,880  $6,417,478  $8,220,980  $12,664,898 

ENTERED  FOR  WAREHOUSING. 


1854.  1865.  1856.  1857. 

Manufactures  of  wool $122,822  $201,865  $62,009  $289,677 

Manufactures  of  cotton 160,182  207,111  118,424  890,076 

Manufactures  of  silk 265,427  484,912  188,186  294,126 

MaouMcturesofflax 50.254  1 60,884  47,221  199.060 

Miscelianeons  dry  goods 29,555  89,855  14,414  67.568 


Total $627,740  $1,098,077  $870,197  $1,190,897 


Add  entered  for  consumption 7,427,249  4,804,685  7,044,407  11,816,914 

Total  entered  at  the  port $8,054,989  $6,897,762  $7,414,604  $12,506,611 
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We  also  annex  onr  nsnal  comparative  summary  showing  the  comparative  re- 
ceipts of  foreign  dry  goods  at  New  York  sinoe  January  Ist.  The  total  for  the 
last  two  months  is  64,791,712  greater  than  for  the  same  period  of  1856, 611 >364,932 
greater  than  for  the  same  period  of  1856,  and  64,605,628  greater  than  for  the 
fame  period  of  1854.  We  do  not  think  that  the  total  for  March  will  show  any 
material  gain  upon  the  comparative  receipts  of  last  year,  and  as  the  amendment 
to  the  tariff,  making  an  important  redaction  in  duties,  has  beeb  finally  adopted 
in  Congress,  the  imports  will  probably  dwindle  until  July  Ist,  when  the  proposed 
redaction  is  to  take  effect : — 


ncroETs  or  foeugn  det  goods  at  the  poet  of  new  toek  foe  eiobt  weess,  feom 

JANVAET  l8T. 

BETEEED  POE  00N8UMPT10N. 


1834.  m.  im.  mi. 

Manufactures  of  wool $8  162,449  $2,248,884  $8,698,111  $4,289,768 

Manufactures  of  cotton 4,016.894  2,020,977  4,224,822  6,678,847 

Manufactures  of  silk.. 6,261,266  2,661,032  6,636,969  7,171,’817 

Manufactures  of  flax. 1,688,747  998,748  1,668,927  1,861,046 

Miscellaneous  dry  goods 1,288,667  922,989  1,801,471  1,796,912 


Total $16,808,018  $8,847,676  $16,826,800  $20,698,890 


WITHDEAWH  FEOM  WAEEHOUSE. 


18S4. 

18U. 

18S6. 

1867. 

Manufactures  of  wool 

Manufactures  of  cotton 

Manufactures  of  silk 

Manufactures  of  flax 

Mttcellaneous  dry  goods 

$662,668 

906,013 

887.601 

812,136 

89,467 

$494,804 

772,918 

728,267 

802,124 

216,407 

$866,694 

886,101 

668,293 

866,897 

109,909 

$896,469 

1,188,788 

692,186 

886.980 

168,680 

Total  withdrawn 

Add  entered  for  consumption 

$2,706,866 

16,808,018 

$2,618,620 

8,847,676 

$2,281,794 

16,826,800 

$2,611,986 

20,698,890 

Total  thrown  upon  the  market... 

l»,00»,8'i8 

11,861,096 

18,667,094 

28,810,876 

BETBEED  FOE  WAmEBOUSIMG. 

18S4. 

18iS. 

1846. 

18W. 

Manufactures  of  wool 

Manufactures  of  cotton  • • . . 

Manufactures  of  silk 

Manufactures  of  flax 

1361,882 

181,662 

648,120 

204.467 

88,876 

$608,681 

766.046 

788,764 

888,206 

244,894 

$844,086 

681,662 

428,082 

288,879 

84,016 

$880,962 

774,188 

667,918 

fill  QQft 

Miscellaneous  dry  goods 

1 fWVo 

129,691 

Total 

Add  entered  for  consumption. ..... 

$1,984,446 

16,808,018 

$2,680,680 

8,847,676 

$1,776,076 

16,826,800 

$2,194,697 

20,698,890 

Total  entered  at  the  port 

18,287,469 

11,628,166 

18,101,876 

22,808,087 

The  exports  for  February  from  New  York  to  foreign  ports  have  also  been 
very  large.  The  total,  exclusive  of  specie,  is  $332,677  larger  than  for  February 
of  last  year,  $1,373,696  huger  than  for  February,  1855,  and  only  $19,311  less 
than  for  February,  1854 : — 
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urom  mm  z<iM  TO  immH  rom  Tn  wrai  or  fBMABx. 

]8M.  18iS.  18M.  I8n. 

Domestic  prodnee |6,400,*!4  $8,IM,S64  |6,408,««0  $6,S»»J0S 

Vereiga  merelmiidiM  (free) IM^M  81S^«  U.W6  19»,70§ 

Foreign  mereluuidise  (dutinble)..  4vab'>8»  698.601  148.M4  84S37& 

Specie 879,724  8,128,708  1,204,848  1,881,72^ 


.ToUlezpurU 18,887,821  $6,688,799  $6,810,888  $7,770,818 

ToUl,ezclii8iTe  of  specie 8,988,097  4,868,091  8,606,209  8,988,788 

The  total  exports  from  New  York,  excInsiTe  of  specie,  siiice  January  Ist,  arc 
•394,463  less  than  for  the  corresponding  two  months  of  last  year,  $362348  mote 
than  for  the  same  period  of  1855,  and  $979,936  less  than  for  the  same  period  of 
1854:— 


Bzpoars  raox  naw  Toax  to  roauoK  roars  roa  two  months,  raoM  jANOsaT  Isa; 

18(4.  18$i.  18M.  1867. 

Domestie  prodne $10,708,127  $8,181,081  $10,666,676  $9,948,044 

Foreign  merchandise  (free) 227,988  1,270,817  94,880  827,828 

Foreign  merchandise  (dntiable).  869,607  1,089,240  888,188  882,288 

Specie 2,428,406  2,280,108  1309,177  8,189,872 


Total  ezporU $14,228,298  $12,740,714  $12,426,616  $18,962,828 

ToUl,  ezclnsire  of  specie  ....  11,802,892  10,460,608  11,117,489  10,822.988 

The  exports  from  New  York  to  foreign  ports,  exclosire  of  specie,  for  the  last 
eight  months,  are  $3386,289  greater  than  for  the  corresponding  eight  months  of 
1855-6,  $15,066,102  greater  than  for  the  corresponding  period  of  1854-5,  and 
$4,640,670  greater  than  for  the  same  time  in  1853-4,  as  will  appear  frtnn  the 
annexed  comparison : — 

■XPOKTS,  nxcLusivn  or  spbcib,  prom  new  tokk  to  porbion  posts,  por  biobt 
MONTHS,  BNDINO  PBBRUART  28tB. 


1864.  186i;  186&  1867. 

Six  months $87,978,898  $28,892,747  $89,918,729  $48398301 

January 8,844,798  8398317  8311,280  4384.170 

Febnuify 8,988,097  4,868(091  8,606309  8388,788 


Total  8 months $49,778,787  $89,888388  $81,088,168  $84,419,487 


We  also  annex  a comparative  sammaiy  of  the  receipts  for  cash  dnties  rinee 
the  opening  of  the  enrrent  fiscal  year : — 

CASH  DtrriBS  BECBIVED  AT  TBB  PORT  OP  NEW  TORE  FOR  BIOHT  MONTHS  BNDIM9 

PEBRDART  28th. 


1864.  1866.  186$.  1867. 


Six  mooths $21,920,896  88  $18,888,927  82  $20,087,862  28  $22,978,124  48 

Jaanary 4,879,288  82  2,860,088  82  8,688,684  88  4387,878  48 

Fsbraa^ 2,867,294  80  2,668,164  94  8376,919  14  8,117,249  88 


Total  8 months....  $29,167,476  18  $23384,180  88  $273473M  87  $82,082,782  71 


/ 
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■KFOMU  OV  OnVAlU  AEnOLBS  OV  DOHnWRO  PaonUOB  VBOM  NBW 

TOBX  -TO  VOBim 

POBTS  PBOM 

jAMUAmT  1st  to  maboh  17tb:^ 

ISM. 

t8i7. 

ISM. 

18S7. 

Ashes — pots. . . .bbls 

I,fl4« 

a,S6< 

Oils — ^wbale. . 

. .galls 

8,899 

6,184 

^arls 

490 

626 

sperm  ■ 

86,678 

69,164 

'Breadttuff§ — 

lard... 

19,878 

8,976 

Wheat  flour  . . bbls 

860, <89 

287,169 

linseed 

2,092 

2,816 

Bye  floor 

6,888 

1,228 

Goto  meal 

18,668 

9,822 

Wheat bosh 

403,084 

696,680 

Provifionv^ 

Rye 

888,468 

87.918 

Com.... 

707,894 

809,672 

Pork 

..bbls. 

64,762 

11,882 

Gandies — mold..box*B 

10,688 

11,984 

Beef. 

81,080 

6,086 

sperm.  • . • . 

964 

1,420 

Gutmeats.lbs.. . . 9,098.276  10,826,112 

Goal. .......f.  .toDfl 

906 

1,626 

1 Butter  . . . .. 

118,982 

118,046 

Gottoa bales 

42,870 

49,846 

1 Gheese 

670^020 

297^612 

Hops 

1,270 

689 

Lard 

Naval 

Rice 

..  .tres. 

8,861 

8,284 

Torpeotine  . ..bbls.  I 

16,788 

Tallow 

...lbs. 

668,426 

776.284 

Spirits  of  torp.. .. . | 

. RQIftS 

8,686 

Tobacco,  crude  .pkgs 

18,724 

4,662 

Boeio. I 

* ov,ioo 

46,142 

Do.,  manofaefedM . lbs 

914,614 

694,816 

Tar... J 

788 

{ Whalebone... . 

1 • • • a • • 

91,898 

174,470 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  that  the  exports  of  floor  and  rye  have  fallen  off, 
while  the  shipments  of  wheat  and  corn  have  increased.  There  were  very  large 
shipments  of  rye  during  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year  to  the  ports  of  the 
continent.  Most  of  the  merchants  living  near  the  seaboard  are  looking  for  an 
active  demand  for  onr  breadstofis  as  soon  as  the  canals  are  opened,  and  the 
gpranaries  of  the  West  send  forward  their  supplies.  To  what  extent  this  will  be 
realized,  it  is  impossible  to  predict,  but  if  the  growing  crops  of  Europe  should 
be  at  all  injured,  or  less  promising  than  usual,  there  will  doubtless  be  a fresh  im: 
petus  given  to  the  export  trade.  Even  if  the  new  crops  should  promise  well,  there 
will  be  a long  period  before  the  harvest  can  be  realized,  and  the  bulk  of  the  supply, 
daring  this  time  of  waiting,  must  come  from  the  United  States.  It  will  be  seen 
that  the  shipments  of  beef  and  pork  have  largely  declined,  the  termination  of  the 
war  having  limited  the  export  demand. 


NEW  TORE  OOTTOJI  MARKET  FOR  THE  MONTH  ENRINO  MARCH  20. 

rmiPABID  FOB  THI  MBBOHAITXB*  MAGAZIBB  BY  OHABLBi  W.  FBEOBBICKSON,  BBOKBB,  HBW  TOBK. 

Since  the  date  of  my  last  report  (February  20th)  our  market  has  ruled  in 
favor  of  holders  to  the  extent  of  i a f c.  per  pound  on  all  grades.  The  total 
transactions  are  estimated  at  50,000  bales,  fully  onc-half  to  two-thirds  being  par- 
cels in  transitu,  principally  from  the  gulf  ports  to  Europe.  The  foreign  advices 
of  the  past  month  were  not  of  as  favorable  a description  as  looked  for,  but  the 
rapid  falling  off  in  receipts  at  the  Southern  ports,  have  counteracted  the  effect  of 
dull  accounts  from  abroad,  and  the  report  that  a resort  to  short  time  was  likely 
to  be  adopted,  has  been  met  on  this  side  by  increased  firmness  on  the  part  of 
(actors  and  planters,  and  an  almost  general  conviction  that  the  crop  cannot  ex- 
ceed three  million  bales.  With  such  views,  and  the  increasing  and  almost  uni- 
versal uses  of  cotton,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  prices  are  supported, 
and  holders  indifferent  about  selling  that  which  cannot  be  replaced  unless  at  an 
advance.  The  inquiry  for  the  continent  and  the  north  of  Europe  improved  du- 
ring the  month,  and  good  cottons  have  sold  freely.  Our  own  manufactureni  buy 
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and  do  not  boM  their  usual  stock.  The  new  tariff  likewise  adds  to 
their  depression,  and  is  severely  commented  upon  by  those  in  the  trade.  Economy 
in  large  mills  may  offset  the  effect  of  the  reduced  tariff,  but  with  the  majority 
small  mills,  those  personally  conducted  by  their  owners,  its  effects  will  be  more 
sensibly  felt. 

The  sales  for  the  week  ending  February  27th  were  14,000  bales,  a large  por- 
tion being  in  transitu,  on  which,  and  cottons  from  store,  holders  obtained  4 c.  ad- 
vance. With  small  offerings  on  the  part  of  sellers,  the  market  dosed  firm  at  the 
following : — 

PRICES  ADOPTED  FSBEUART  27tH  POE  TBE  POLLOWIKO  QUAUTHS: — 


UplAiid.  FlorldA.  MobUe.  N.O.^kTesaa 

Ordinary 12  12  12  124 

Middling 18|  18|  ISf  14 

Middling  fair 14|  14|  144  1^4 

Fair 144  Hf  16  164 


For  the  week  ensuing  the  transactions  reached  17,000  bales,  at  a further  im- 
provement of  an  4 A 4 c.  per  pound,  in  consequence  of  light  receipts  and  advancing 
prices  at  the  South.  For  a strict  classification  the  following  rates  were  demanded : 

PRICES  ADOPTED  MARCH  StH  POE  TOE  POLLOWINO  QUALITIES: 

Upland.  Florida.  Mobile.  N.O.^Tena 


Ordinary 124  124  124 

Middling ISf  184  14  144 

Middling  fair 144  1^4  144  16 

Fair Hf  144  164  164 


Oar  market  for  the  week  ending  March  13th  ruled  quiet,  and  a slight  decline 
was  submitted  to  without  increasing  the  sales  beyond  9,000  bales,  mostly  in 
transitu.  The  annexed  quotations  show  the  asking  rates  at  the  close  of  the 
week : — 


PEIOBS  ADOPTED  MAECH  18tH  POE  THE  POLLOWIKO  QUALITIES: 


Upland. 

Florida. 

Mobile. 

M.O.Ic  Testa 

Ordinary 

12 

12 

12* 

Midtiling 

IH 

18f 

14 

14* 

Middling  fair 

14* 

14* 

14* 

Pair 

14* 

14* 

14* 

16 

For  the  week  ending  at  date  the  sales  were  estimated  at  10.000  bales,  without 
change  in  prices.  The  demand  was  principally  for  parcels  in  transitu,  and  for 
fine  cottons  to  the  north  of  Europe.  The  adverse  foreign  accounts  being  d&et 
by  the  state  of  the  Southern  markets,  the  market  closed  quiet ; — 

PRICES  ADOPTED  MARCH  20rH  FOE  THE  FOLLOWING  QUALITIES  — 


Upland.  Florida.  Mobile.  N.O.^Tosaa 

Ordinary 12  12  12  124 

Midtiling. ISf  iSf  14  144 

Middling  fair 144  144  Hf 

Fair 144  144  144  16 

Receipts  to  date bales  2,467,000  Decrease  162,000 

Export  to  Great  Britain 889,000  Decrease  199.000 

^port  to  France 288,000  Decrease  46,000 

Stock  oo  hand 672,000  looease  16,000 
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JOURNAL  OF  BANKING,  CURRENCY,  AND  FINANCE. 


BAIK8  AID  BAIKIia  II  TIB  8TATB  01  IBW  YOU. 


The  ADDual  Eeport  of  the  SuperinteDdent  of  the  Banking  Department  for 
1856,  bearing  date  December  81dt,  was  transmitted  to  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  January  7th,  1857.  From  this  report,  which  covers  more 
than  200  pages,  we  condense  and  compile  the  subjoined  statement : — 

During  the  last  fiscal  year  twenty-five  banking  assodations,  with  an  aggrcmte 
capital  of  37,550,000,  have  deposited  the  requisite  securities,  and  commenced  t^ 
business  of  banking,  viz. : — 


Artieaiis'  Bank,  New  York.. . . • $600,000 


Auburn  Ezchange  Bank. 160,000 

Bank  of  Obenaogo,  Norwich. . . 120,000 

Bank  of  Norwich 126,000 

Bank  of  Oasenovia 120,000 

Bank  of  Kent,  Ludingtonville. . 100,000 

Bank  of  Tioga,  Owego. 100,000 

Oanastota  Bulk 110,000 

Commercial  Bank  of  S.  Springs  11!(6,000 

Clinton  Bank  of  Buffalo 260,000 

Croton  River  Bank,  South  East . 100,000 

Farmers'  Bank  of  Washington 

County,  Fort  Edward 200,000 

Flour  City  Bank,  Rochester  . . . 200,000 


Fredonia  Bank. $100,000 

Importers  <k  Traders*  Bank,  N.Y.  1,000,000 

Leonardsville  Bank  . 100,000 

Manuf.  Bank  of  Rochester  ....  200,000 
Manuf.  Traders'  Bank,  Bufi^o  200.000 

Biarine  Bank  at  Oswego 126,000 

Mohawk  River  Bank,  Fonda . . . 100,000 

National  Bank  of  Albany 600,000 

Niagara  Oa  Bank,  Xjockport. . . 200,000 
Ontario  Bank,  Utica.  600,000 

Oawe^  River  Bank,  Fulton.. . . 126,000 
Park  Iwk,  New  York. 2,000,000 


Total  capital 7,660,000 


Three  individual  bankers  have  also  debited  securities  and  commenced  the  busi- 
ness of  banking,  under  the  name  and  tiUe  of  the  Bank  of  Old  Sarato^,  S<^ny- 
krville ; Farmers’  Bank  of  Attica,  Attica ; Ontario  County  Bank,  Phelps. 

Of  securities  held  in  trust  by  the  Superintendent  of  the  Banking  Department, 
September  30,  1856  : — ^For  banking  associations  and  individual  bankers, 
330,026,910  ; for  incorporated  banks,  3111f000 ; for  insolvent  banks,  321,161 ; 
for  trust  companies,  3200,000 ; showing  a total  of  330,859,071. 

The  total  number  of  banks,  banking  associations,  mdividual  bankets,  and  doo- 
ing  and  insolvent  banks,  is  350,  viz. : — Incorporated  banks,  42 ; banking  asso- 
ciations, 228 ; individual  bankers,  40 ; dosing  and  insolvent  banl^  40 ; showing 
a total  of  350  banks  and  banking  associations. 


There  are  forty-two  incorporated  banks  in  the  State  (with  the  exception  of  the 
Manhattan  Company  and  the  Dry  Dock  Bank,  whose  charters  are  unlimited,) 
whose  charters  expire  at  different  periods  from  1857  to  1866.  The  aggregate 
capital  of  incorporated  banks  is  314,396,660,  which  have  an  authorized  circula- 
tion of  311,850,500,  and  which  had,  in  September,  1856,  in  actual  circulation 
and  on  hand,  311,468,116. 


The  following  table  shows  the  insolvent  banks  whose  securities  have  been  dis- 
posed of  for  the  redemption  of  their  circulation,  rates  of  redemption,  and  when 
time  for  redemption  will  expire : — 

Time  for 
redemption 

Kerne  of  Banka.  What  notea.  Bate.  will  expire. 

Eighth  Avenue  Bank All 94  cents. May  21,  1861 

Farmers*  Bank,  Onondaga.  .All .86  cents. Nov.  12,  1869 

James  Bank All 91  cents.  June  17,  1868 

Merchants  <k  Mechanics'  Bank,  Oswego  All 77  cents. Sept  28,  1860 

New  Rochelle,  Bank  of. Stock  notes Par June  17, 1868 

New  Rochelle,  Bank  of Stock  A estate  notes. 81  cents.  Juno  17, 1868 
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The  foHowiDg  table  gifes  a statement  of  the  names  of  tiie  ineoqMrated  banks 
whose  charters  have  expired,  time  of  expiration,  and  the  amoont  of  their  drookr 
tIoD  at  the  expiration  of  charter,  and  on  the  SOth  September,  1856 : — 


O^tstandlog  eliciilstloiL 

2? 


Baitkb. 


Albanj 1865  $200,000  $188,880 

America 1868  691.286  102,286 

Aubnro 1860  200,000 

Chenango 1866  160,000 

Genesea 1862  160,000 

Geneva 1868  820,000 

Ithaca 1860  19*J,978 

Lansingburg....  .1866  160,000 

Honroe 1860  249.868 

Newbnrg. 1961  160,000 

New  York. 1858  491,229 

Troy 1868  800,000 

Utica  A Branch.  1860  474,180 
Broome  County.  1865  150,000 
But  A DroTeiV.  .1858  800,000 

Catekill... 1868  174,190 

Central,  C.y  airy. 1855  166,000 
City,  N.  York. . . 1862  864,801 


66,000 

160,000 

50,008 

26,000 

20,771 

106,666 

9,865 

45,802 

92,280 

120,000 

152,515 

100.000 

75.000 


9 


1? 


Farmers*, Troy.  .1858  $226,000 


Greenwich. 1866 

Hodsoo  River...  1855 
Jefferson  Coaoty.1864 
Livingston  Co  . .1865 
Mechanics’,  N.  Y.1865 
Mech.  A Farm.  ..1863 
Merchants*  Exch.1849 
Mer.  A Mec.,Troy.l  864 
Mohawk,  Schen. . 1 858 
N.Y.SUte,  Alb.1851 
Onondaga  Co. . . 1854 

Ontario 1856 

Ontario  Branch..  1856 
Otsego  County. . 1864 


57,983  I Phemx,N.Y....  1854 
1 10,666  Tradesmen’s. . . .1855 
51,785  I Union, N.Y.....  1868 


208,980 

175.000 

200.000 
146,700 
789,480 
800.000 
869.520 
260,000 
168,081 
247,688 
174,886 

62,281 

246.159 

150.000 
468,471 

800.000 
772.787 


.=  1 
E.8 

$75,000 

185A88 

11«,666 

71,666 

94391 

518,891 

99,888 

25,618 

10835t 

64387 

68314 

71.768 

18342 

246.159 

50.006 

152.821 

200,009 

128,187 


It  appears  from  the  report  that  the  paper  currency  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
issued  according  to  law,  including  incorporated  banks,  banking  associations,  in- 
dividual bankers,  those  also  which  are  Tdnntarily  closing  their  business,  and 
those  that  are  insolvent  and  are  redeemed  at  the  office  of  the  Soperintendent^ 
amounted,  on  the  30th  September,  1856,  to  343,580,283. 

The  amount  of  actual  circulation  on  that  day,  deducting  the  amount  in  the 
vaults  of  the  banks  themselves,  would  probably  reach  the  sum  of  $31,000,000. 
If  from  that  we  deduct  the  amount  held  by  the  banks  of  each  other's  notes,  say 
$3,000,000,  ($1,000,000  of  foreign  bank-notes,  and  $2,000,000  of  the  notes 
of  the  banks  of  New  York  State,)  the  actual  circulation  would  be  probably 
$29,000,000. 


The  present  aggregate  capital  of  the  banks  amounts  to  $97,806,301 ; the  rela- 
tive position  of  capital  and  currency  produced  by  the  operations  of  the  general  bank 
law  daring  the  past  ten  years,  is  worthy  of  note,  not  only  by  the  capitalist,  but 
by  every  business  man  in  the  community. 

The  aggregate  banking  capital  of  the  State  of  New  York  on  November  1st, 
1847,  was,  in  round  numbers,  $43,000,000 ; on  October  Ist,  1856,  $97,806,310 ; 
showing  an  increase  capital  daring  ten  years  of  $54,806,310. 

The  total  circulation  on  November  1st,  1847,  deducting  the  amount  of  bank- 
notes in  the  hands  of  the  banks,  was  nearly  $20,000,000 ; on  October  Ist,  1856, 
say,  $31,000,000 ; showing  an  increase  of  currency  in  ten  years  of  $11,000,000. 

The  peculiar  significance  of  these  figures  is,  that  while  capital  for  banldog  pa^ 
poses  aggregates  itself  with  rapid  and  gigantic  strides,  currency  lags  &r  b^iod 
it  under  the  operations  of  our  general  bank  law. 

These  facts  are  presented  without  an  opinion  of  the  present  Saperinteodent  as 
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to  cause  or  e£^t,  and  the  question  whether  correncj  is  not  fast  becoming,  under 
onr  present  banking  system,  a mere  convenience  to  commerce,  instead  of  an  in- 
dispensable necessity  to  her  success ; and  that  it  is  in  a measure  losing  its  mate- 
riality as  to  the  profits  of  banking,  is  left  for  the  solution  of  the  parties  whose 
interest  it  may  be  to  solve  the  problem. 

This  great  discrepancy  in  the  former  and  present  relative  aggr^te  proportion 
of  capital  and  currency,  presents  a curious  result  to  the  bankers  in  the  State  of 
New  York ; and  it  may  be  found,  upon  a careful  examination,  that  currency,  un- 
der our  present  banking  system,  costs  more  than  it  can  legitimately  earn ; and 
that  its  use,  particularly  at  the  great  commercial  points  in  this  State,  has  sunk 
to  a condition  where  its  chief  value  rests  upon  its  oonvenienoe  alone. 


GONDITIOS  OF  TAB  BALTIMORE  BASKS. 


We  condense,  from  the  annual  statement  published  in  the  Baltimore  Patriate  the 
condition  of  the  banks  of  that  city  for  the  first  Tuesday  in  January,  1857,  and  a 
comparative  statement  for  seven  years  last  past : — 


Bankj. 

CapitaL 

Dlscoonts. 

Bpeda. 

Clrenlation. 

Deposits. 

Merchaots’ 

$1,600,000 

$2,506,002 

t4»2,677 

$341,026 

$779,683 

UnioQ 

1,258,125 

2,105,318 

266,722 

818,825 

748,610 

Baltimore 

1.200,000 

1.980.742 

231,488 

286,161 

797,102 

Farmers*  Planters’. 

800,000 

1,499,802 

252,670 

802,662 

660.918 

Farmers’  Merch’ots’ 

617,400 

962,788 

103,335 

220,889 

878,039 

Com.  Farmers’. . . • 

512,500 

991,708 

249,011 

227,019 

510,458 

Western. 

600,000 

989.818 

858,268 

258.580 

486,997 

Franklin 

600,000 

1,011,784 

115,046 

226,180 

827,447 

Marine 

882,000 

681,929 

95,799 

62.840 

257,697 

Mechanics*. 

600,000 

1,477,141 

178,478 

288.610 

846,958 

Citizens* 

500,000 

1,832,169 

285,056 

451,478 

701,668 

Chesapeake 

864,478 

547,196 

106,248 

186.210 

876,820 

Commerce 

650,000 

1,930,865 

161,942 

299,950 

569,068 

Howard 

125,230 

221,842 

42,517 

88,705 

128,685 

Fell’s  Point  Savings.. 

267,814 

576,460 

64,816 

98,048 

212,081 

January  6,  1867 

$9,777,602 

$18,704,951 

12,998,876  |3,39S,643 

$7,765,866 

January  7,  1856 

9.065.934 

16,897,869 

2,832,762 

8,888,430 

6,485,852 

January  1,  1866 

8.576,683 

14,279,363 

2,484,946 

2,638,708 

5.858.628 

January  2,  1854 

7,592,380 

14,969,218 

2,848.708 

2,956,582 

6,962,989 

January  8,  1858 

7,291,416 

14,291,221 

2,991,910 

8,828.058 

6,021,707 

January  6,  1852.. .. .. 

7.141,461 

11,428,509 

1,967,564 

2,180,667 

8.912,977 

January  6,  1861 

6,101,056 

11,788,716 

2,380,174 

2,281,918 

4,523,966 

January  7,  1850. 

6,976,814 

10,924,113 

2,118,768 

2,973,688 

8.648,817 

TAXES  ASD  TAXABLE  PROPERTY  OF  MISSESOTA. 

In  1850  Minnesota  Territory  was  divided  into  nine  counties.  It  then  had  a pop- 
ulation of  6,077.  There  has  been  a great  emigration  daring  the  last  six  years, 
and  the  present  governor  of  the  Territory  claims  for  the  State  some  170,000.  The 
taxable  property  of  the  Territory  in  1851  amounted  to  81,182,060,  and  the  taxes 
on  the  same  to  $1,183 ; in  1852  the  property  was  valued  at  $1,598,165,  and  the 
taxes  on  the  same  $1,598. 

We  have  now  before  us  the  report  of  the  Territorial  Auditor,  made  to  the 
Legislature  of  the  Territory,  bearing  date  St.  Paul,  January  9th,  1857.  Prom 
this  report  we  learn  that  the  amount  of  Territorial  tax  assessed  for  the  year  end- 
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log  December  Slst,  1856,  is  623,841.  The  amoimt  of  drafts  drawn  on  the  tra8- 
nry  during  said  year  was  $7,394.  The  salaries  of  the  officers  of  the  Territory  for 
1856  amounted  to  $4,516.  The  taxable  property  of  the  counties  for  the  year 
1856  amounts,  in  the  aggregate,  to  $23,341,701  95 ; showing  an  increase  oyer  the 
preceding  year  of  $14,316,544  95. 

The  following  table,  which  we  take  fhnn  the  Auditor's  report,  shows  the  amount 
of  taxable  property,  and  taxes  levied  on  the  same,  in  twenty-four  counties  of  to 
Territory  in  1856 


Amount  of  tax- 

Amount  of  tax- 

Donntles. 

able  property. 

twoL 

Oountlea 

able  property. 

Tax. 

Ramsey. . 

$«,080,W6  00 

t«,0t0  8«  6 

NicoUett . . . 

1489,891  00 

$480  89  1 

Hennepin. 

8,469,812  00 

8,469  81  0 

Morrison  • • . 

402,006  00 

402  00  6 

Winona. .. 

1,946,262  00 

1,946  26  0 
1,988  64  8 
1,907  68  2 

Wabashaw  . 

172,166  26 

172  16  6 

W’shingt'n 

1,988,648  00 

Dodge. 

168,772  25 

168  77  2 

Dakota . .. 

1,907,682  00 

Carver 

161,164  00 

161  16  4 

Honston... 

1,067.220  00 

1,087  22  0 

Le  Sener. . . 

160,204  00 

160  20  4 

Fillmore  . 

968,000  00 

96S  00  0 

Blue  Earth. 

141,877  00 

141  87  7 

Olmsted  . . 

867,688  00 

867  68  8 

Wright 

127,714  00 

127  714 

Chisago . • 

728.966  60 

728  96  6 

Benton..... 

1 10,666  00 

110  66  6 

Scott 

697,618  00 

697  61  8 

Steams 

91,800  00 

91  80  0 

Goodhue.. 

680,227  00 
618,864  96 
467,688  00 

680  22  7 
618  86  4 
467  68  8 

Sibley ..... 

68,781  00 

68  78  1 

Mower. .. 

Total... 

$28,841,701  96  $28,841  700 

VALUATIOV  AID  TAIATIOI  OF  CITIES  II  THE  UIITED  STATES,  1866. 

In  the  following  table,  compiled  from  official  sources,  we  have  the  valuation  of 
real  and  personal  property,  and  the  rate  of  taxation  on  every  $100  of  val- 


uation:— 

BcaL  Penooftl.  Total.  Kata. 

Bofblo $27,648,000  $7,869,000  $86,007,000  $2  86 

Lowell 18,976,662  7,880,886  21.866,048  0 80 

Gardiner 1,694,009  0 87 

Bangor 4,470,817  2,808,919  6,779,786  1 26 

Boston 148,681,700  106,480,800  249,162,600  0 80 

Brattleborongh 926,918  406,688  1,881.688  1 02 

FaU  River 4,868,986  6,024,106  9,888.070  0 68 

Bridgeport 6,010,866  2,692,804  7,718,160  060 

I^nn 6,968,101  8,081,297  9,044,898  0 78 

lew  Haven 11,877,061  9,062,189  20,929,190  0 61 

Norwich 4,806,782  2,666,897  7,868.179  0 78 

Nashua 4,019,004  0 70 

New  Bedford 9,311,600  17,716,600  27,027,000  0 76 

Salem 6,916,760  7,446,100  14,861,860  0 80 

Portland 11,671,086  9,472,186  21,148,171  0 86 

Worcester 12,696,800  6,819,200  18,916,000  0 77 

Brooklyn 86,786,446  10,068,994  96,800,440  1 48 

Poughkeepsie 2,118,776  2,007,620  4,126,896  1 06 

Rochester 11.218,789  1,867,887  18,071,076  1 08 

Taunton 4,671,917  2,664,688  7,886,600  0 69 

Springfield 6,468,190  2,820,910  8,284,100  0 76 

New  York 870,728,649  167,222,168  627,946,712  1 88 

Charlestown 14,098,600  0 84 

Roxbury 16,672,400  0 98 

Cambridge 18,048,660  0 77 

Manchester 10,488,726  0 76 

Newburyport 7,216,200  0 86 

Dedham 4,260,397  0 90 

Newport 10,416.600  0 60 
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THE  DEBT  OF  CAUFOMIA. 

It  appears,  from  the  annual  message  of  the  govemor  of  California,  that  ^t  no 
former  period  of  the  history  of  that  State,  has  the  time  existed  when  the  subject 
of  State  iudebteduess  attracted  such  universal  attention  as  at  the  present  moment, 
imd  a great  degree  of  solicitude  has  been  manifested  in  the  public  mind  regarding 
the  policy  which  the  present  I^ialature  will  pursue  in  relation  to  this  important 
matter.  Prom  the  statement  furnished,  it  appears  that  the  present  indebtedness 
of  the  State  k as  follows : — 


Amount  of  legal  indebtednesB  on  the  let  of  July,  1867,  principal  and 

interest  of  which  haa  to  be  provided  for 

Bonds  issued  in  1861, 1862.  1866,  and  1866 

Valid  outstandinff  warrants 

Warrants  to  be  cuawn 

Defideocy  to  July,  1867 ! ! 


$8^64.640  97 
8A2S,600  00 
229.079  64 
24.874  60 
8.000  00 


_ , Total 18,777.064  24 

Deduct  cash  in  treasury 212,404  87 


Total $8,664,649  97 

“ With  these  facts  before  us,”  says  the  governor,  “ and  the  known  necessity  of 
indicating  the  course  to  be  pursued  in  relation  to  our  indebtedness,  the  question 
now  arises,  what  shall  be  adopted  with  reference  to  it  T Answering  as  your  ex- 
ecutive, and  echoing  the  sentiments  which  I believe  are  entertained  by  those  whom 
we  alike  represent,  (the  people  of  the  State,)  I would  say,  * pay  the  debt’  by  those 
means  the  constitution  of  the  State  prescribes.  Pass  an  act,  at  the  present  session 
of  the  Legislature,  legalizing  the  outstanding  bonded  indebtedness,  permitting 
Controller’s  warrants,  issued  after  the  let  day  of  January,  which  may  not  be  re- 
deemed prior  to  the  Ist  of  July  next,  to  be  funded  under  the  act  of  185G,  alike 
with  the  warrants  issued  prior  to  January.  1857,  and  a law  embodying  those  fea- 
tures presented  to  the  people  for  their  ratification  or  rejection  at  the  next  general 
election.” 


5EW  BACKING  LAW,  AND  BANKS  OF  ILLINOIS. 

The  Bank  Bill  of  Mr.  Denham,  after  some  amendments,  has  passed  both 
branches  of  the  Legislature  of  that  State.  We  give  below  an  abstract  of  its 
provisions,  as  follows  : — 

1.  That  all  bonds  shall  be  received  at  10  per  cent  less  than  their  New  York 
value,  as  the  basis  of  banking  in  this  State. 

2.  That  when  notes  are  presented  to  a bank  for  redemption,  the  redemption 
shall  be  instant,  and  in  gold. 

3.  That  notes,  when  payment  is  refused,  ms^  be  protested  in  aggregate  ; that 
is,  each  note  is  not  necessarily  to  be  protested,  as  is  now  the  ruling. 

4.  That  banks  shall  do  business  at  the  place  where  they  are  established ; that 
they  may  receive  10  per  cent  interest,  and  that  no  bank  shall  hereafter  be  estab- 
lished in  any  place  not  having  at  least  500  inhabitants. 

5 That  no  bank  hereafter  organized  shall  go  into  operation  without  an  actual 
cash  capital  of  $50,000,  paid  up. 

The  proposed  establishment  of  a State  Banking  Department  was  struck  out 

Banks  or  Ilunois,  thbib  NoMBBa  and  Sboubitibs.  According  to  the  re- 
port of  the  Hon.  T.  H.  Campbell,  Esq.,  late  Auditor  of  Illinois,  the  whole  nuna- 
ber  of  the  institutions  organized  under  the  General  Banking  Law  is  61 ; of  these, 
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11  have  been  closed  by  protest,  or  bare  volnntarily  withdrawn  their  drcnlatioD, 
leaving  60  now  in  operation. 

The  following  table  g^ves  the  kind  of  stock  deposited  as  securities,  and  their 


amount : — 

Ifissouri 

Yirginia 

Louisiana 

$4,590,000 

867,600 

647,000 

Ohio 

Kentucky 

Wisconsin 

$10,000 

16,000 

Tennessee 

424;000 

Illinois  Liquidation 

12.000 

North  Carolina 

86,000 

“ New  internal  improv. 

120.70S 

South  Carolina 

100,000 

" New  internal  interest 

812,640 

California 

69,000 

**  and  Michigan  Canal . 

286,000 

Georgia 

86,600 

**  dt  Mich.  Canal  In.  Cer. 

66.844 

Total $7,646,690 

The  original  deposits  were,  in  amount,  ^11,791,752 ; of  which,  $4,146,162  have 
been  withdrawn.  On  the  basis  of  these  stocks,  six  millions  four  hundred  and 
eighty  thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy-three  dollars,  in  bank-notes,  are  now 
outstanding,  most  of  which  are  supposed  to  be  in  circulation.  The  cash  value  of 
these  stoc^  deposited  is  estimate  by  the  Auditor  at  $6,663,389 — leaviog  a 
margin  of  $182,516  for  depreciation. 


OF  COMPUTIHO  STERUHe  AND  FRBFCH  EXCHAHOB. 

Bak  Fkaxoisoo,  Febnury  4,  ISST. 
Fexxman  Hunt,  Editor  ofiht  Merehantd  Magazine: — 

Sib  : — In  your  Magazine  for  December,  1856,  (vol.  xxxv.,  page  734,)  is  a com- 
munication signed  “ Algebra,”  on  a new  method  of  computing  sterling  exchange. 
For  more  than  thirty  years  I have  seen  the  same  method  used  ; the  reason,  how- 
ever, for  multipling  by  40  and  dividing  by  9,  is  that  our  premium  of  exchange  is 
calculated  on  the  old  par  of  4s.  6d.  sterling  to  the  dollar.  There  being  40  six- 
pences in  the  pound  and  9 sixpences  in  the  dollar,  why  do  not  the  dealers  in  ex- 
change adopt  the  same  system  that  prevails  almost  everywhere  else,  of  selling  so 
many  pence  to  the  dollar  ? In  California  we  have  adopted  it  in  sterling  exchange ; 
and,  strange  to  say,  in  French  exchange,  have  adopted  the  false  standard  of  5 
francs  to  be  par  for  the  American  dollar,  and  buy  or  sell  at  a premium  or  dis- 
count ; while  in  New  York  so  many  francs  are  given  for  a dollar.  I only  wish  to 
give  the  right  reason  for  the  reduction  of  pounds  to  the  American  currency. 

Respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

ACCOUNTANT. 


F0REI61V  COIRS)  ARD  COIRAGE  OF  CERTS  AT  THE  URITED  STATER  MIRT. 

The  following  are  the  several  sections  of  the  law  relating  to  foreign  coins  and 
the  coinage  of  cents  at  the  mint  of  the  United  States,  passed  at  the  last  session 
of  Congress,  and  approved  February  21, 1857  : — 

Section  1.  That  the  pieces  commonly  known  as  the  quarter,  eighth,  and  six- 
teenth of  the  Spanish  pillar  dollar,  and  of  the  Mexican  dollar,  shall  be  receivable 
at  the  treasury  of  the  United  States,  and  its  several  offices,  and  at  the  several 
postroffices  and  land-offices,  at  the  rate  of  valuation  following ; that  is  to  say,  the 
^rth  of  a dollar,  or  pieces  of  two  reals,  at  twenty  cents ; the  eighth  of  a dollar, 
or  pieces  of  one  r^,  at  ten  cents ; and  the  sixteenth  of  a dollar,  or  half-real,  at 
Eve  cents. 
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8sc.  ^ That  the  said  coins,  when  so  received,  shall  not  again  be  paid  ont  or 
gnt  in  cirenlation.  but  shall  be  recoined  at  the  mint  And  it  shall  be  the  dntj  of 
the  director  of  the  mint  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  to 
prmribe  such  relations  as  may  be  necessary  and  proper  to  secure  their  trans- 
mission to  the  mint  for  recoinage,  and  the  return  or  aistribution  of  the  proceeds 
thereof,  when  deemed  expedient,  and  to  prescribe  such  forms  of  accounts  as  may 
be  appropriate  and  applicable  to  the  circumstances ; prouidedy  that  the  expenses 
incident  to  such  transmission  or  distribution,  and  of  recoinage,  shall  be  charged 
against  the  account  of  silver  profit  and  loss,  and  the  net  profits,  if  any,  shall  be 
paid,  frmn  time  to  time,  into  tne  treasury  of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  3.  That  all  former  acts  authorizing  the  currency  of  foreign  gold  or  silver 
coins,  and  declaring  the  same  a legal  tender  in  payment  for  debts,  are  hereby  re- 
pealed ; but  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  director  of  the  mint  to  cause  assays  to  be 
made,  from  time  to  time,  of  su^  foreign  coins  as  may  be  known  to  our  commerce, 
to  determine  their  average  weight,  fineness,  and  value,  and  to  embrace,  in  bis  an- 
nual report,  a statement  of  the  results  thereof. 

Sko.  4.  “niat  from  and  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  the  standard  weight  of 
the  cent  coined  at  the  mint  shall  be  seventy-two  grains,  or  three-twentieths  of  one 
ounce  troy,  with  no  greater  deviation  than  four  grains  in  each  piece ; and  said 
cent  shall  be  compel  of  eighty-eight  per  centum  of  copper  and  twelve  per 
centum  of  nickel,  of  such  shape  and  device  as  may  be  fixed  by  the  director  of  the 
mint,  with  the  approbation  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury ; and  the  coinage  of 
the  half-cent  shall  cease. 

Sec.  5.  That  the  treasurer  of  the  mint,  under  the  instruction  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  shall,  from  time  to  time,  purdiase  from  the  bullion  fund  of  the 
mint  the  materiids  necessary  for  the  coinage  ol  siich  cent  piece,  and  transfer  the 
same  to  the  proper  operative  officers  of  the  mint  to  be  manufactured  and  returned 
in  coin.  And  the  laws  in  force  relating  to  the  mint  and  the  coinage  of  the  pre- 
cious metals,  and  in  regard  to  the  sale  and  distribution  of  the  copper  coins,  shall, 
so  far  as  applicable,  be  extended  to  the  coinage  herein  provided  for ; provided, 
that  the  net  profits  of  said  coinage,  ascertained  in  like  manner  as  is  prescribed  in 
the  second  section  of  this  act,  sh^l  be  transferred  to  the  treasury  of  the  United 
States. 

Sec.  6.  That  it  shall  be  lawful  to  pay  out  the  said  cent  at  the  mint  in  exchange 
§or  any  of  the  gold  and  silver  coins  of  the  United  States,  and  also  in  exchange 
for  the  former  copper  coins  issued ; and  it  shall  be  lawful  to  transmit  parcels  of 
the  said  cents,  from  time  to  time,  to  the  assistant  treasurers,  depositories,  and 
other  officers  of  the  United  States,  under  general  regulations  proposed  by  the  di- 
nector  of  the  mint,  and  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasui^,  for  exchanm 
as  aforesaid.  And  it  shall  also  l>e  lawful  for  the  sp^  of  two  years  from  the 
passage  of  this  act,  and  no  lon^r,  to  pay  out  at  the  mint  the  cents  aforesaid  for 
the  fractional  parts  of  the  dollar  hereinbefore  named  at  their  nominal  value  of 
twenty-five,  twelve-and-a  half,  and  six-and-a-quarter  cents  respectively. 

Sec.  7.  That  hereafter  the  director  of  the  mint  shall  make  his  annual  report  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  up  to  the  30th  of  June  in  each  year,  so  that  the 
same  may  appear  in  his  anniuU  report  to  Congress  on  the  finances. 

The  new  cent  piece,  soon  to  be  issued,  is  composed  of  copper  and  nickel,  and 
is  about  the  size  of  a quarter-eagle,  as  thick  as  the  present  cent,  and  but  little 
darker  than  German  silver.  The  obverse  is  a well-executed  figure  of  an  eagle  in 
ftiU  flight,  with  the  date  underneath,  and  the  words  United  States  of  America 
above.  The  reverse  is  a fine-executed  wreath,  representing  all  the  principal 
staples  of  the  country— cotton,  corn,  tobacco,  wheat,  grapes,  &c.,  with  the  words 
OMB  cent  in  the  center.  It  is  stated  by  the  officers  of  the  mint  that  at  the  pres- 
ent price  of  copper,  and  for  several  years  past  there  has  been  little  or  no  profit 
on  the  Issue  of  copper  cents,  and  in  consequence  of  the  low  value  of  this  coin,  it 
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might  be  iaeued  at  ODe>half  ita  preaeat  weight  with  a aeigaiorage  profit,  aad  wHli- 
oot  tempting  the  counterfeiter,  bedaoae  the  pr^ts  on  their  iaene  would  be  too. 
small  to  undergo  the  rkk  of  detection. 


STATISTICS  OF  TRADE  AND  COMMERCE. 


COMMERCB  AID  lAVlfiATIOI  61  THE  UIITfiD  STATES. 

In  the  Merchants'  Magazine  for  February,  1857,  (toI.  zxxTi,  pp*  355-359,^ 
we  commenced  the  publication,  in  a condensed  form,  of  tabular  staiemeBta  of  the 
commerce  and  navigation  of  the  United  States,  fbr  the  year  ending  June  SOth* 
1866,  derived  from  returns  made  to  the  Treasury  Department,  and  made  up  under 
the  direction  of  the  Register  of  that  Department.  We  gave  first,  the  usual  statement 
of  the  value  of  the  exports  of  the  growth,  produce,  and  manufacture  of  the  United 
States,  during  the  fisml  year  ending  30th  June,  1866.  It  would  add  much  to  the 
value  of  that  table,  if  the  quantities  were  added.  We  also  published  in  the  same 
number  a second  table,  exhibiting  the  value  of  exports  to,  and  imports  from,  each 
foreign  country,  distinguishing,  in  the  value  of  exports,  those  of  domestic  and 
foreign  produce.  And  third,  a statistical  view  of  the  tonnage,  American  and 
foreign,  of  vessels  arriving  from,  and  departing  to,  each  fmeign  country. 

We  now  compile;  from  the  report  of  the  Register  of  the  Treasury,  the  state- 
ment below,  of  the  registered,  enrolled,  and  licensed  tonnage  of  the  United  States, 
together  with  the  kinds  of  tonnage  employed  in  the  foreign  and  coasting  trade, 
and  the  different  fisheries,  (cod,  mackerel,  and  whale,)  and  the  aggregate  tonnago 
of  the  United  States  on  tte  30th  June,  1856 : — 

XNaOLLXO  AND  UOKNBED  TONNAOX  OF  THI  UNITED  STATES. 


BnroUed  vemeU  in  the  coasting  trade • .tons  k Ofiths.  9,811,986  46 

licented  vessels  under  twenty  tons  in  the  coasting  trade. 86,788  89 

9,847,668  74 

risniKO  vEssEia. 

Enrolled  vessels  in  the  cod  fishery 96318  0$ 

**  **  mackerel  fishery 99,886  54 

**  **  whale  fishery 247  78 

licensed  vessels  under  twenty  tons  employed  in  the  eod  fishery.  • . . 6,686  69 

188,586  04 

Registered  tonnage  employed  in  the  whale  fishery. 189,918  99 

**  **  other  than  the  whale  fiebery . .....  9,808,189  84 

9.491.408  88 

DEsnaiVTioN  or  voknaob. 

Perroanent  registered  tonnsge. 1,980,899  89 

Temporary  registered  tonnsge. 660,679  69 

2.491.408  68 

Permaneut  enrolled  tonnage. 2,881,188  67 

Temporary  enrolled  tonnage  6,762  28 


2,887,D86  86 
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licensed  tonnage  undicc  twenty  tona  emplojed  in  the  coasting  trade. 
« “ « « cod  fishery. . • 


Of  the  enrolled  and  licensed  tonnage  there  were  employed  in  the — 

Coasting  trade. 

Cod  fiaheiy 

Mackerel  fishery. 

Whale  fishery. 


Of  the  registered  tonnage,  amounting  as  aboTe  stated,  to  2,49 1 ,402  68, 

there  were  in  steam  navigation 

Of  the  enrolled  tonnage,  amounting  as  above  stated,  to  2,387,885  85, 
there  were  in  steam  navigation 


85.728  29 
6,685  59 


42,868  88 

2,211,985  48 
95,816  08 
29,886  64 
247  78 


2,887,886  86 
89,716  88 
688,862  16 


678,077  64 


From  this  table,  it  appears  that  the  aggregate  tonnage  of  the  United  States  Ott 
the  30th  of  June,  1856,  was  4,871,652.  The  total  enrolled  and  licensed  vessels  in 
the  coasting  trade  amounted  to  2,247,663  tons ; and  the  various  fishing  vessds  to 
132,568  tons. 

STATEMENT  EXHIBITIKa  A CONDENSED  VIEW  OF  THE  TONNAGE  OP  THE  BEVEBAI* 
DISTRICTS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  ON  THE  30tH  OF  JUNE,  1856. 


DIstrietB. 

Paseamaqnoddy,  Maine 

Macbias 

Frenchman’s  Bay 

Penobscot 

Belfast 

Bangor  

Waldoborough 

WiscAsset 

Bath 

Portland 

Saco 

Kennebunk  

York 

Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire 

Burlington,  Vermont 

Newboryport,  Massachusetts 

Ipswich 

Gloucester 

Salem  

Beverly 

Marblehead 

Boston 

Plymouth 

Fall  River 

New  Bedford 

Barnstable 

Bdgartown 

Nantucket 

Providence,  Rhode  Island. . . 

Bristol 

Newport 

Middletown,  Connecticut . . . . 

New  Loudon 

Stoni^ton 

New  Haven.. 

Fairfield • 


^ 
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Beglstered 

Enrolled  lloeneed 

tonnage. 

tonnage.  c 

19,444  75 

10,686  6) 

7,684  09 

17,641  82 

4,093  92 

24,804  07 

12,862  88 

82,608  44 

38.991  71 

42.820  64 

n,860  74 

20.698  16 

85,456  74 

70.416  86 

10,779  08 

18,821  46 

162,577  82 

80,742  52 

109,678  80 

26,560  76 

8,790  48 

8,188  86 

16,642  77 

2.787  88 

1,487  24 

28,889  82 

6,200  17 

f,448  65 

26,596  88 

5,867  69 

418  58 

8,508  09 

25,950  88 

19,644  89 

10,826  28 

6,798  72 

1,806  38 

6,609  59 

472,802  08 

48,815  71 

1,774  89 

7,747  47 

1,708  40 

15,651  27 

144,028  62 

8.972  09 

8,997  68 

59,166  07 

6,678  86 

1,866  76 

14,718  76 

2,148  88 

10,212  47 

9,178  40 

15,282  68 

1.668  77 

6,460  62 

6,185  65 

14,221  01 

20,620  01 

19,851  65 

6,625  12 

11,677  44 

7,274  54 

16,940  88 

11,698  92 

Total  tobnage 
f each  dlatriet 

41 

25.226  91 
28,898  04 
44,866  82 
76.812  40 
88.048  90 
155.878  15 
24,600  54 
198,820  89 
186,164  11 
6,978  88 
19,480  20 
1,487  24 
84,690  04 
7,448  66 
80.968  92 
418  58 
29,454  02 
29,970  62 
6,798  72 
6,916  99 
621,117  74 
9,522  41 
17,264  67 
158,000  71 
68,168  70 
6,989  17 
16,857  14 
19,886  87 
16,961  40 
11,646  89 
14,221  01 
40.871  66 
18,102  60 
28,214  92 
11,698  92 
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Difltrieta.  1 

OharopUin.  New  Tork 

Sackett’s  Harbor 1 . 

Oswego 

Niagara 

Geoeftee 

Oawegatcbie 

Buffiilo  Greek  

Sag  Harbor 

Greenport 

New  York 

Cold  Spring 

Cape  Vincent 

Perth  Amboy,  New  Jersey 

Bridgetown 

Burlington 

Camden 

Newark 

Little  Egg  Har^r • • 

Great  Egg  Harbor 

Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 

Presque  Isle 

Pitt8burg. 

Wilmington,  Delaware 

Newcastle 

Baltimore,  Maryland 

Oxford 

Vienna  

Snow  Hill 

St  Mary’s. 

Town  Creek 

Annapolis 

Georgetown,  District  of  Columbia. . 

Alexandria,  Virginia 

Norfolk 

Petersburg 

Richmond  

Yorktown 

Tappahannock 

Accomac  C.  H 

East  River 

Yeocomico 

Cherrystone 

Wheeling 

Wilmington,  North  Carolina. 

Washington 

Newbern - 

Edenton 

Camden 

Beaufort 

Plymouth 

0<Tacoke 

Charleston,  South  Carolina.. 

Georgetown 

Beaufort 

Savannah,  Georgia 

Brunswick 

Hardwick 

St  Mary’s 

Ptnsacola,  Florida. 

St  Mark’s 


tNS  AHD  96tHB.- 


Registered 

Enrolled  licensed 

Total  tonnage 

tonnsge. 

tonnage. 

of  each  district 

11,249  88 

11,249  88 

M71  59 

1,571  59 

88,888  71 

88,888  71 

566  91 

566  91 

4,012  86 

4,012  86 

9,672  12 

9A72  12 

89,929  20 

89.929  20 

4,890  46 

2,829  18 

7,219  64 

8,582  42 

6,700  89 

10,288  81 

766,070  62 

562,965  86 

1,828,086  48 

1,083  00 

860  50 

1,898  50 

6,180  88 

6,180  88 

81,949  84 

81.949  84 

^ 16,652  16 

16,662  16 

12,491  34 

12,491  84 

9,801  84 

9,801  84 

8,499  82 

8,499  82 

8,821  60  . 

8,821  60 

14,212  08 

14,212  08 

68,761  82 

188.476  24 

197,228  18 

10,886  84 

10,886  84 

48,405  46 

48,406  46 

2,160  88 

11,505  22 

18,665  56 

6,614  17 

6,614  17 

110,167  81 

78,176  88 

183,844  24 

18,689  87 

18.639  87 

1,690  07 

25,988  07 

27,678  14 

5,489  60 

5,489  60 

8,860  25 

8,860  25 

2,066  06 

2,066  06 

• •••«•» 

1,882  78 

1,882  78 

767  87 

20.208  89 

20,966  81 

1,684  48 

5,587  80 

7,221  78 

14,620  86 

18,287  20 

27,757  66 

2,988  44 

2,938  44 

1,610  08 

5,221  55 

6,831  58 

6,251  44 

6,251  44 

208  85 

8,127  67 

8,886  07 

7,286  42 

7,286  42 

1,950  82 

1,950  82 

8,157  46 

8,157  46 

1,421  84 

1,421  84 

9,855  08 

9,866  08 

12,597  00 

8,918  70 

21,420  70 

1,485  80 

8,987  18 

6,872  48 

929  56 

2,259  29 

8,188  85 

84  27 

1,189  62 

1,228  89 

966  60 

5,008  84 

6,970  49 

229  77 

1,762  17 

1,991  94 

1,156  55 

2,926  49 
726  87 

4,088  09 

726  87 

86,621  61 

22,506  92 

59,128  58 

145  84 

2,640  18 

2,785  52 

110  58 

no  58 

21,726  40 

9,860  42 

81,586  82 

754  10 

754  10 

102  72 

102  72 

108  90 

1,887  59 

1,996  54 

747  68 

622  19 

1,869  82 
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Distriota. 

Begistersd 

—TONS  AND  96tH8.- 
Enrolled  lleensed 

Total  tonnage 

tonnsgo. 

tonnage.  of  eaeh  district 

St  John’s 

1,097  44 

400  86 

1,498  86 

Apalachicola 

448  46 

1,818  28 

1,766  69 

Key  Weet . 

Mobile,  Alabama  

8,267  88 

410  6> 

8,668  12 

14,608  18 

28,840  67 

88,448  70 

Pearl  River,  Miaeiasippi 

2,848  08 

2,848  08 

New  Orleans,  Louisiana 

99,840  69 

68,967  78 

168.808  62 

Teche 

1,890  49 
4,608  44 

1,890  49 
4,608  44 

Nashville,  Tennessee 

Merophia.^  

4,488  84 

4.488  84 

Looisvilie,  Kentucky 

« • • • • « 

81.924  46 

81,924  46 

St  Louis,  Missouri 

44,671  00 

44,671  00 

Chicago,  Illinois 

67,407  80 

67,407  80 

Alton 

166  10 

166  10 

Galena ^ . 

8,866  68 
12,488  86 

8,866  68 
12,448  86 

Sandufky,  Ohio 

Cuyahoga 

60.916  16 

60.916  16 

Cincinnati 

80,016  68 

80.016  68 

Miami  (Toledo) 

8,186  91 

8,186  91 

New  Albany,  Indiana. 

216  26 

216  26 

Milwaukie.  Wisconsin 

18,491  49 

18,491  49 

Detroit,  Michigan 

68.688  67 

68,688  67 

Micbilimackinac  

8,986  72 

8,936  72 

Galveston,  Texas 

2,096  90 

4,899  28 

6,996  28 

Saluria 

867  14 

698  84 

966  48 

Point  Isabel 

888  68 

224  46 

1,058  08 

San  Francisco,  California 

68,668  67 

27,191  00 

80,769  67 

San  Pedro 

42  48 

42  48 

Sacramento 

2,888  88 

2.888  88 

St  Andrew’s  Bay,  Florid 

86  78 

86  78 

Knoxville,  Tennessee 

468  SO 

468  80 

Paducah,  Kentucky 

890  66 

890  66 

The  above  table  shows  the  following  aggregate,  viz. : — Registered  tonnage, 
2,491,402  63 ; enrolled  licensed  tonnage,  2,380,249  78 ; and  a tonnage  for  the 
several  districts  in  the  United  States,  of  4,871,652  46  tons  and  95ths.  No  re- 
turns are  given  for  the  following  districts,  viz. : — Sunbury  and  Hardwick,  in 
Georgia ; St  Angnstine,  Florida ; Y icksburg,  Mississippi ; Astoria  and  Puget’s 
Sound,  Or^on. 

GENERAL  STATEMENT  OV  THE  DOMESTIC  EXPORTS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  following  table  shows  the  exports  to  each  foreign  country,  and  to  the  do- 
minions of  each  power ; also  the  value  exported  in  American  and  foreign  vessels : — 


■TOTAL  VALU*  OF  XXPOBTa- 


In  American 

In  foreign 

To  each 

To  the  do- 
minion of 

wmTnaa  xxfobtsd. 

▼eaecU. 

Teasels. 

country. 

each  power. 

Russia  on  the  Baltic  and  N.  Seas.. 

$686,868 

$686,868  i 

^ 1600,168 

Russian  Possessions  in  N.  Am. . . 

43,806 

$19,990 

63,296  1 

Prussia. 

70,867 

70,867 

70,867 

Sweden  and  Norway 

1,187.668 

784,077 

1,871,646  i 

^ 1,982,347 

Swedish  West  Indies 

60,702 

60,702  1 

Denmark 

169.994 

85,966 

196,960  1 

^ 1,018,250 

Danish  West  Indies 

766,296 

61,994 

817,290  * 

Hamburg 

964,391 

2,804,182 

8,268,478 

8.268,478 

Bremen 

4,074.869 

5,814,798 

9.889,667 

9,889,667 

Other  German  ports 

80,866 

80,866 

80,866 

Holland 

2,144,874 

1,866,786 

3,601,1101 

Dutch  West  Indies 

298,024 

26,630 

828,664  I 

^ 4,268369 

Dutch  Guiana *.  • • • 

802,136 

1M26 

818.661  1 

Dutch  East  Indies 

120,444 

120,444  J 
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•TOTAL  TALUS  OF  SZFOBR* 


Waimi  Bxposns. 

BeUrimn 

Eof^land 

la  Amerlean 

TesMla 

$4,861,789 

108,802,011 

2,042,486 

8,666,567 

In  foreign 
reeeels. 

$488, MT 

4ft  ISO  044  ^ 

To  each 
country. 

$6,846,886' 

149  KA1  afK'\ 

To  the  do- 
minions of 
eadi  power. 

$»,»4«,8M 

Scotland 

1 AA7  fiOl 

ft  Afta  ft^ji 

Ireland ^ , 

A ftAAnOI 

Gibraltar 

1A 

STQ  ROQ 

MiUto 

241  119 

89  926 

O 1 

Ofil  ilAK 

Oanada 

6jQ44A4& 

in  IRA  IAS 

IK  1QM  ^Qft 

Other  British  N.  Am.  possessions. 

British  West  Indies 

British  Honduras 

British  Guiana t . , t , 

British  poeseesions  in  Africa.. . . . 

2,428,764 

8,426,971 

207,228 

718,846 

896,780 

4,744,003 

27,772 

687,898 

87,144,848 

2,984,941 

29,481 

896,766 

148,098 

981,461 

406,866 

24,241 

204,668 

a OfiR  RAO 

6,091,146 

1,009,087 

142,772 

162,920 

7,619,909 
4,488,008 
860,000 
871,766 
896,780 
4,909,926 
27,772 
691,998 
88,782.088' 
8.096,482 
146.286 
472,119 
148,098 
1,417.949' 
5,948,880 
80,941 
204,668  1 

7 lao  nsR 

I-  196,791,88$ 

British  Australia ^ , 

New  Zealand 

166, *28 

British  East  Indies 

France  on  the  Atlantic 

France  on  the  Mediterranean. . .. 
French  N.  American  possessions. 

F^nch  West  Indies ^ ^ ^ ^ , 

French  Guiana ^ ^ 

Spain  on  the  Atlantic 

Spain  on  the  MecUterraneaa. . • , 

Canary  Islands 

Phillipine  TslAnHn 

4.'60() 

1,687,190 

111,491 

116.806 

76,868 

486,498 

6,642,626 

6,700 

■ 4S^»4,9CS 

■ lS,»00^7t 

Cuba 

91  S RSR 

Porto  Rico 

1,087,789 

241,927 

22,804 

41,688 

14,812 

61  810 

1 AOQ  ROQ  1 

Portugal 

102  171 

Add  Offeft  1 

Madeira , 

Cape  de  Verde  Islands. 

Aaores. 

6,861 

9,882 

1 147 

27,666  1 
51,416  1 
1 6 969  I 

489,127 

Sardinia , , 

1,97 1,870 
401,129 

178,607 

24,466 

81,648 

188,878 

168,618 

818,704 

173,462 

2 IAS  077 

2 148977 

Tuscany ^ . 

Papal  States 

425,696 

81,842 

808,576 

680j092 

425A96 

81.842 

808,676 

Two  Sicilies 

Anstria 

120.704 

480,480 

1,286,987 

896,869 

886,447 

1,650,418 

1,701.628 

68,616 

1,785.106 

807,882 

1,412,622 

1,602,148 

4,786,412 

498,085 

987,629 

2,499,696 

868,118 

27.874 

684,669 

4,000 

1,918,961 

297,007 

Aust  possessions  in  Italy 

Turkey  in  Europe 

Turkey  in  Asia 

1,699,691 

1,069,821 

885,447 

1,781,011 

1,862.828 

74,986 

2 AAA  0A2 

• 2,288,788 

1,404,678 

Other  ports  in  Africa. 

Hayti , 

San  Domingo ^ ^ 

Mexico „ . , , 

80,698 
161,196 
11,470 
679  886 

1,781,011 
1,862,828 
74,986 
2 464  942 

C^tral  Republic 

New  Granada , , , 

Veissxoela 

Brasil  ^ ^ ^ 

WfOOU 

89,483 
82,221 
41,478 
122  718 

847,266 
1,444,843 
1,648,621 
4 858  1 25 

*847*.266 
1,444,848 
1,648,621 
4 858 125 

Uruguay,  orCisplatine  Republic. 
Bj^Ayres,  or  Argentine  Republic. 

Peru ^ , , , , 

24.764 

26.588 

91,769 

801,119 

617,849 
1,018,112 
2,591,854 
1 159  232 

v|06r0yA  Mr 

617,849 
1,018.112 
2,591,354 
1 159  2S2 

Equador 

27,874 
798,068 
4,000 
2 048,244 

27,874 

793,068 

4,000 

2,048.244 

820,046 

Sandwich  Islanda 

Japan 

1&8,88» 

China 

184  298 

Whale  fisheries 

28,088 

320i045 

Total 

so,iei,i48 

90,296,187 

810,686,880 

810,686,830 

England  and  her  dominions  is  onr  largest  costomer ; of  the  entire  exports  of 
the  United  States  in  1856|  ampanting  to  $3I0|586|330,  onr  ei^rts  to 
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•lone  are  valued  at  9152,561,975 — nearly  one-half  of  the  total  exports  fbr  the 
year,  and,  including  her  possessions,  at  9195,791,886 — nearly  two-thirds  of  the  ex. 
port  trade  of  the  United  States.  France  comes  next— the  amount  of  exports  to 
that  empire  was  942,594,933. 


PRICES  OF  PRODUCE  illD  MBRCHAJIDI8B  AT  CiJICINlfATI. 


In  the  Merchant^  MagaiBine  for  November,  1856,  (vol.  xxxv.,  pages  608-609,) 
we  published  the  average  prices  of  butter,  cheese,  and  coffee,  on  the  last  day  Of 
each  week  of  the  year,  commencing  with  September  5th,  1855,  and  ending  August 
27, 1856 ; and  in  the  December  number,  (vol.  xxxv.,  pages  748-749,)  the  average 
prices  of  flour,  corn,  wheat,  and  rye,  for  the  same  time.  In  the  number  for  Jan* 
uary,  1857,  (vol.  xxxvi.,  pages  90-91,)  we  gave  the  average  prices  of  star  candles, 
lard,  oil,  and  barley ; in  the  number  for  February  will  be  found  the  average 
prices  of  oats,  hay,  hemp,  and  molasses ; and  in  the  number  for  March,  (vol. 
xxxl,  pages  363-364,)  the  average  prices  of  linseed-oil,  flaxseed,  beef  cattle,  and 
sugar.  We  now  conclude  the  series  by  giving  the  average  prices  of  clovcr-seod 
and  whisky : — 

The  following  table  shows  the  price  of  clover-seed  at  the  close  of  each  week 


during  the  year,  except  in  those  weeks  when  noUiing  was  done  in  it : — 


September  5 

12 

19 

26 

October  8 

10 

17 

24 

81 

November  7 

14 

21 

28 

December  6 

12 

19 

26 

January  2 


17 

00 

January 

9.. 

...  $9 

90 

May 

14 

7 

00 

16.. 

...  9 

00 

21 

7 

00 

28.. 

...  9 

90 

28 

7 

00 

80.. 

...  8 

76 

June 

4 

7 

00 

February 

6.. 

...  8 

75 

11 

7 

00 

18.. 

* • . 8 

76 

18 

7 

00 

20.. 

...  8 

76 

26 

7 

00 

27.. 

...  8 

76 

July 

2 

e • e • 

7 

60 

March 

6.. 

...  8 

60 

9 

8 

00 

12.. 

...  8 

26 

16 

8 

00 

19.. 

...  7 

76 

28 

8 

60 

26.. 

...  7 

60 

80 

fs  00 

8 

60 

April 

2.. 

...  7 

50 

August 

6 

6 00 

9 

00 

9.. 

...  7 

60 

18 

9 

00 

16.. 

...  7 

60 

20 

• • • • 

9 

00 

28.. 

...  • 

• 

27 

• • • • 

8 

60 

80.. 

... 

• • • 

8 

76 

May 

7.. 

• • • • 

• • • 

The  following  table  shows  the  price  of  whisky  at  the  close  of  eadi  week  dur- 


ing tiie  year : — 


September  6 84f 

12 88i 

19 83i 

26 881 

October  8 Slf 

10 824 

17 884 

24 884 

81 884 

November  7 824 

14 83 

21 84 

28 86 

December  6 30 

12 284 

19 804 

26 804 

January  2 • 80 


January  9 264 

16 26 

28 244 

80 244 

February  6 244 

18 

20 204 

27  224 

March  6 20 

12 184 

19 19 

26 194 

April  2 194 

9 20 

16 20 

28  194 

80 194 

May  7 194 


May  14 204 

21 2.1 

28 214 

June  4 214 

11 22 

18 224 

26 * 284 

July  2 264 

9 274 

16 81 

28 82 

80 27 

August  6 26 

18 274 

20 26 

27 264 
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PI8PABITY  BETWEEJI  THE  EXPORTS  AID  IBIPORTS  OF  THE  SOUTH. 

The  New  Orleans  Commercial  Bulletin^  in  ordw  to  stir  np  the  people  to  place 
the  South  in  the  position  she  should  occupy  in  her  commercial  relations  to  the 
balance  of  the  Union,  gives  some  facts  and  figures  going  to  show  the  disparity 
of  Southern  exports  and  imports  as  follows : — 

The  received  maxim  in  political  economy  is,  that  a country  is  prospering  when 
she  exports  more  than  she  imports,  but  this  is  upon  the  supposition  tnat  hw  peo- 
ple are  making  more  money  than  they  expend.  Such  is  not  the  case  with  the 
South.  The  South  is  a producing  and  consuming,  but  not  a manufacturing 
country.  She  consumes  to  the  amount  of  her  exports ; but  the  exchangeabk 
values  she  receives  in  return  are  either  manufactured  at  the  North  or  in  Europe; 
and  received  through  the  medium  of  Northern  commission  houses  and  agmts, 
and  by  Northern  ships.  The  articles  of  necessity  and  use  purchased  in  Europe 
by  our  cotton,  sugar,  tobacco,  and  rice,  are  brought  back  to  us,  not  to  New  Or- 
k^ns,  Mobile,  Savannah,  and  Charleston,  the  ports  from  whence  these  products 
are  shipped,  but  to  Northern  ports — to  Boston,  New  York,  and  Philadelphia. 
The  oj^ration  is  a common  one,  but  to  the  Southern  consumer  rather  an  expens- 
ive one,  for  he  is  the  one  that  eventually  foots  the  bill.  The  Northern  jobber  or 
distributor  buys  from  the  importer,  paying  him,  of  couiAe^bis  profits  and  the  in- 
terest for  a credit  of  four  or  six  months ; the  jobber,  in  turnxsells  to  the  South- 
ern merchant,  receives  his  superadded  profit  and  interest  for  eight  or  twelve 
months.  The  producer,  who  is  also  the  consumer,  pays  the  sh^  for  this  compli- 
cated and  expensive  operation.  * 

Let  us  look  to  the  operation  of  the  production  and  export  of  the  single  article 
of  cotton.  The  value  of  the  cotton  grown  in  the  Southern  States,  in  185fi-56, 
of  the  3,527,345  bales,  at  845  per  bale,  amounted  to  8158,763,025.  Of  this,  we 
send  over  to  Europe  2,946,291  bales,  amounting  to  the  sum  of  8133,583,095.  The 
balance  or  difference  between  the  crop  and  the  amount  exported,  is  manufiictured 
mainly  at  the  North. 

The  exports  of  Southern  products  during  the  past  year  may  be  set  down  as 


follows : — 

Cotton $l88>8?t,096 

Tobacco,  (estimated  to  be  the  same  as  last  year,) 14.000.000 

Rice  and  naval  stores,  lumber  and  staves 8,000,000 

Total $158,683,095 


Of  this  sum,  the  North,  it  is  estimated,  have  received  a clear  profit  of  not  less 
than  30  per  cent.  Some  fix  the  amount  as  high  as  33  per  cent ; but  take  the 
former  sum,  and  it  will  give  for  one  year  alone  a profit  to  the  North  of  $45,000,000, 
of  which  sum  811,000,000  was  paid  in  freight  alone. 

Of  the  cotton  sent  coastwise  to  the  North,  we  take  from  Massachusetts  alone, 
in  return,  in  the  shape  of  fabrics  for  wear,  near  836,000,000.  We  besides  grt 
from  the  North,  or  through  the  North,  our  shoes,  our  hats,  and  every  other  arti- 
cle of  clothing.  Then  again,  we  look  to  them  for  our  plantation  tools,  plows, 
shovels,  spades,  hoes,  saw  and  grist  mills,  cotton-gins,  and  sugar-grinding  and 
sugar-making  machinery. 

The  total  exports  of  the  North  for  the  past  year  were,  in  round  numbers, 
8120,000,000,  including  the  reshipment  of  Southern  products,  against  the 
8153,580,000  exports  of  Southern  products,  making  a difference  in  favor  of  the 
South  of  833,580,000  of  exports. 

Now,  to  equalize  truly  our  relative  position,  there  should  be  a corresponding 
difference  in  our  imports  in  favor  of  the  South.  But  how  stands  the  case?  We 
have  the  official  returns  before  us.  For  the  last  four  months — June,  July,  Au- 
gust, and  September — the  revenue  received  from  customs  at  the  six  principal 
ports  in  the  Union — New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  New  Orleans,  Baltimore, 
and  Charleston — amounted  to  $21,682,000,  the  three  Northern  cities  receiving  of 
this  820,310,000,  and  the  three  Southern  cities,  $1,372,000.  The  excess  for 
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1856  OTer  the  same  period  !o  1855  is  84,625,000.  There  was  collected  the  pres- 
ent year  oyer  four-fifths  of  the  entire  revenue  at  the  port  of  New  York,  and  last 
year  something  over  three-fourths. 

The  receipts  at  the  custom-house  in  New  York  for  the  above  four  months  were 
$16,348,000 ; at  Boston,  $2,529,000 ; and  at  Philadelphia,  $1,439,000 ; while  at 
New  Orleans  they  were  $709,000.  And  yet  New  Orleans  exports  more  than 
New  York,  and  more  than  the  other  cities  combined.  Such  are  the  inequalities 
in  the  currents  of  trade. 


COMMERCIAL  PROGRESS  OF  CARARA. 

The  table  below,  compiled  from  official  documents,  furnishes  a condensed  view 
of  the  revenue  and  trade  of  Canada  in  1855  and  1856.  In  the  Merchant 
Magazine  for  March,  (vol.  xxxvi.,  page  361,)  we  published  a table  showing  the 
comparative  commerce  of  the  several  ports  in  the  province : — 

CUSTOMS  RRVEICUB  OF  CANADA  FOB  1855-56. 


FATING  8PEC1PIO  DUTY. 


/— 11  MONTHS  OF  1866.— > 

/— 11  MONTHS  OF  1856.— X 

Qasntity. 

Da^. 

Quantity. 

Dn^. 

Coffee 

...lbs. 

1,776,481 

$17,684 

1,786,186 

$18,664 

Cigars 

60,686 

20.296 

61,264 

22,929 

Molasses 

..galls. 

1,642,272 

67,446 

1,609,649 

66,000 

Spirits,  (brandy,  ^in,  rum,  4c.) 

1,067,696 

228,846 

1,206,624 

880,812 

Wine  

822,839 

94,608 

447,429 

148,878 

Sugars 

. . .cwt. 

826,638 

473,184 

298,618 

440.618 

Dried  fruits 

...Iba. 

2,086,036 

84,840 

82,<267,078 

41,868 

Teas 

6,260,229 

186,236 

6.898,120 

228.844 

Tobacco 

2,864,731 

94,190 

2,986,081 

104,414 

Miscellaneous 

19.394 

88,676 

GOODS  FATING — 

80  per  cent 

• 

6,472 

20  per  cent 

187 

48,601 

124  and  16  per  cent  • 

2,070,012 

2,767,842 

6 per  cent.. 

6,886 

24  par  cent. 

60,166 

66,761 

$8,863,600 

$4,868,021 

Increase  of  duties  in  1866  over  1866 $1,000,000 

This  increase  has  occurred  under  the  new  tariff,  which  abolished  the  30  per 
cent  duty,  and  increased  the  specific  duty  on  articles  of  luxury. 

The  total  value  of  goods,  of  all  kinds,  imported  into  the  province  for 


the  11  months  of  1866,  ending  the  16th  of  December,  amounted  ta.  $24,471,646 
Ditto  ditto  during  the  same  period  of  1866 80,618,882 


Increase  in  favor  of  1866 

The  value  of  free  goods  admitted  in  1866  amounted  to, 
“ “ “ 1866  


Increase  in  favor  of  1866  

GENERAL  REVENUE — CUSTOMS  AND  PUBLIC  WORKS. 

Seoeipto  in  I86S.  Beeeipts  in  185a 


Oostoms $3,862,600  $4,868,021 

Public  Works 899,180  424,422 


$6,141,787 

9.818,717 

11,869,767 

$1,646,040 


Inoresae. 


$1,000,421 

26,198 


Increase  from  these  two  aouroea  in  1866, 


$1,026,018 
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JOURNAL  OF  INSURANCE. 


FIRS  ISStfRAICB. 

A minoritj  of  a committee  of  the  Common  Conncil  of  the  dtj  of  Boston,  to 
whom  was  refeired  an  order  relative  to  insurance  by  the  city,  of  losses  by  fire, 
submitted  a report  on  the  4th  of  December,  1856,  which  contains,  in  a smafl 
compass,  so  much  interesting  information  on  the  subject,  that  we  are  induced  to 
give  place  to  it  in  this  department  of  the  Merchants*  Magazine.  The  subject  h 
likely  to  attract  considerable  attention  from  the  fact  that  it  has  already  been 
broached  in  France  by  Louis  Napoleon,  who  proposes  that  the  government  dull 
insure  all  the  property  of  the  empire  upon  nearly  the  same  basis  as  that  laid 
down  in  the  report  of  the  Boston  Committee.  It  will  be  seen  by  this  report  that 
the  committee  recommend  that  the  city  of  Boston  pay  all  losses  to  her  dtizeos 
originating  from  fire,  and  that  the  property  holders  be  assessed  in  the  general  tax 
raised  for  the  support  of  the  city : — 

Contracts  of  insurance,  strictly  so  called,  are  of  modem  invention,  and  thm 
importance  in  relation  to  commerce  is  scarcely  inferior  to  that  oi  bills  of  exchange. 
Ever^  merchant  is  liable  to  losses  and  reverses  by  the  changes  of  the  market; 
the  risks  of  this  description,  however,  may  be  calculated  upon  with  some  degree 
of  certainty ; but  those  of  fire  and  the  perils  of  the  sea  cannot  be  so  well  esti- 
mated, and  when  they  come,  in  man^  cases  thev  would  bring  ruin  upon  the  mer- 
chant were  it  not  for  the  system  of  insurance,  the  object  of  which  is  to  apportfoii 
the  losses  from  these  disasters  among  ail  those  whose  property  is  exposed  to  the 
same  hazards.  If,  for  instance,  all  persons  engaged  in  trading  were  to  ent^  into 
an  agreement  to  contribute  for  the  losses  of  each  other,  occasioned  by  the  com- 
mon casualties,  in  nroportion  to  the  amount  they  respectively  have  at  risk,  each 
individual  would  then  only  run  the  risk  of  the  proportion  of  losses  occasioned 
upon  the  general  aggregate  of  property  at  risk.  To  many,  such  a general  com- 
bination would  be  considered  complicated  and  practically  inconvenient ; conee- 
quently,  the  proper  mode,  (which  has  long  been  in  practice  in  this  country  and 
Europe.)  of  one  person,  the  underwriter,  agreeing  to  take  upon  himself  those  risks 
for  a nundred  merchants,  more  or  less,  for  a certain  premium  on  each  risk,  such 
person  calculating  that  the  premiums  on  the  profitable  adventures  will  oompeBsate 
nim  for  losses  which  may  occur  on  those  which  may.  be  unfortunate. 

The  result  accordinglv  is,  that  all  persons  having  their  property  insured  in  this 
manner,  in  effect  mutually  contribute  for  each  other’s  losses,  by  the  bargain  of 
each  with  the  common  receiver  of  the  contributions  of  all. 

With  respect  to  insurance  against  fire,  mathematical  nicety  on  this  subject  k 
of  little  importance,  for  the  amount  of  experience  afforded  by  the  general  preva- 
lence of  the  practice,  and  the  competition  which  exists  among  the  numerous  rival 
companies,  have  probably  had  the  effect  of  adjusting  the  premium  to  the  average 
risk  with  all  the  accuracy  that  is  practically  attainable. 

The  premium  charged  by  the  London  insurance  office,  on  prqierty  of  the  value 
of  £100,  is  Is.  6d.  per  annum,  which  corresponds  to  an  average  annual  loss  of 
nearly  one  in  thirteen  hundred ; but  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  sum  which  is 
charged  as  premium  is  proved  to  be  sufficient  not  only  to  cover  the  losses,  but 
also  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  establishment,  and  to  afford  an  adequate  intei^ 
est  on  the  amount  of  capital  laid  out  or  risked  by  the  insurance  company. 

Insurance  in  London  would  be  much  more  general,  did  not  government  impose 
a tax  on  the  transaction  of  three  shillings  per  annum  on  each  £100  insured,  wbi^ 
is  double  the  amount  of  premium  charged  by  the  insurer.  Hence,  the  govern- 
ment derives  from  this  source  the  large  revenue  of  between  ten  and  elev^  kuo- 
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dred  tboosaDd  poands  per  ftonam.  The  ohmeteristie  property  of  insaranoe,  Of 
whatever  oatore,  is  the  teodenoy  to  reduce  to  a certain  average  value  the  profits 
or  advantages  arising  from  all  speculations  of  the  same  kind,  however  gr^t  the 
number  may  be.  The  nin  which  the  insurer  makes  on  his  successful  speculations 
indemnifies  him  for  the  loss  he  sustains  by  those  which  are  unsuccessful,  and  to 
the  insured  the  result  is  the  same  as  if  they  had  paid  their  premiums  into  a com- 
mon fund,  and  agreed  to  make  good  to  each  other  their  individual  losses. 

The  insurers  are  only  the  intermediate  agents  of  this  supposed  association.  A 
mercantile  company,  employing  a very  great  number  of  ships,  or  taking  part  in 
a very  great  number  of  enterprises,  would  derive  no  benefit  from  insurance.  The 
loss  on  those  which  are  unsuccessful  is  compensated  by  the  premiums  saved  on 
the  whole ; in  fact  the  company  acts  as  insurer  to  it^lfi  On  this  principle  the 
government  neither  insures  vessels  belonging  to  the  navy,  or  any  other  propwty, 
neither  does  our  city  insure  any  of  its  property  for  the  same  reason. 

The  fact  seems  to  be  overlooked  that  stock,  as  well  as  mutual  fire  insurance 
companies,  are  simply  associations  or  partnerships  of  individuals,  to  protect  eai^ 
other  from  losses  by  fire,  which  it  might  be  inconvenient  for  them  to  bear  indi- 
vidually. To  accomplish  this  puipose  they  become  incorporated.  The  charters, 
policy,  and  by-laws  constitute  their  articles  of  copartnersnip. 

The  amount  of  property  belonging  to  citizens  of  this  Commonwealth,  insured 
in  stock  companies,  is  not  far  from  two  hundred  millions  of  dollars. 

There  are  thirty-four  oflSces  in  the  State,  of  which  nineteen  are  located  in  Boa- 
ton.  The  aggregate  amount  of  capital  may  be  reckoned  at  seven  millions  of 
dollars. 

The  amount  of  property  insured  in  mutual  marine  and  mutual  fire  and  marine 
insurance  companies,  is  about  one  hundred  and  thirty  millions  of  dollus.  This 
amount  is  divided  among  thirteen  companies. 

The  number  of  mutu^  fire  insurance  companies  incorporated  and  doing  bnai- 
ness  in  this  Commonwealth  is  sixty-four.  The  amount  insured  by  said  companies 
Is  about  one  hundred  and  ninety  millions  of  dollars. 

The  amount  insured  in  mutual  companies  exceeds  that  in  either  the  other  modes 
of  insurance. 

If  properly  and  prudently  managed,  a mutual  company  affords  the  safest  and 
dieapest  protection  to  the  insured ; for  every  additional  rm  increases  the  security 
of  an,  as  thereby  a premium  note  is  added  to  the  assets  of  the  companv ; when 
in  a joint-stock  company  the  specific  capital  remains  the  same,  let  the  total  amount 
at  risk  be  ever  so  ^reat.  Among  the  earliest  charters  granted  was  the  Massa- 
chusetts Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Companv  in  Boston.  Ilus  company  was  incor- 
porated with  a perpetual  charter,  March  2d,  1798,  and  provides  that  no  policy 
of  insurance  shall  be  made  by  said  corporation,  until  the  sum  subscribed  by  the 
associates  to  be  insured,  shall  amount  to  ^ two  millions  of  dollars.”  The  charter 
further  required  that  of  the  cash  premiums  received  after  paying  losses  and  ex- 
penses, the  sum  of  ten  ^ousand  dollars  should  be  appropriatea  to  a reserved  fund, 
lliis  company  has  continued  with  constant  success  to  the  present  time,  and  may 
now  be  considered  the  strongest  institution  of  the  kind  in  the  Commonwealth. 
The  amount  insured  by  existing  policies,  in  this  single  institution,  is  not  far  from 
fifteen  millions  of  dollars,  more  than  a fifteenth  part  of  all  the  insurable  property 
within  the  city. 

The  gross  amount  insured  by  all  the  offices  within  the  Commonwealth  is  not 
for  from  six  hundred  and  fifty-four  millions  of  dollars. 

^ference  is  thus  made  to  the  insurance  companies  within  the  Commonwealth 
of  Massachusetts,  and  in  particular  to  those  within  the  city  of  Boston,  in  order 
to  show  to  the  citizens  that  they  are  never  insured  against  large  losses,  but  only 
minor  ones,  that  come  within  the  range  of  their  capital  at  risk,  or  rather  the 
amount  of  premiums  contributed  by  t^  insured,  showing  conclusively  that  it  ie 
the  insured  who  protect  each  other  from  loss,  and  not  the  corporations. 

Annexed  is  the  following  table,  showing  the  number  of  fires  per  year,  the  gross 
amount  of  losses  and  insurances,  commencing  September  I,  1837,  and  ei^ng 
September  1, 1856 : — 
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1849.... 

147 

128,660 

76,197 

1840. 

..  99 

109,978 
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186a... 

218 

888,107 

192,987 

1841. 

109 

90,008 

44,688 

1861.... 

184 

492,849 

618,167 

216,816 

1842. 

159 

128,666 

90,086 

1862.... 

172 

296,066 

1848. 

..  186 

184,091 

96,862 

1868.... 

162 

160,778 

106380 

1844. 

180 

281,191 

172,840 

1864.... 

140 

687,604 

860.047 

1845.. 

2t8 

226,888 

166,205 

1865.. . . 

167 

409,866 

2873S2 

1846., 

..  141 

Total 

172,998 

87,169 

$4,689,698 

$8,786,997 

Thiia  showing  the  gross  amount  of  losses,  in  nineteen  years,  to  be  forty-fire 
hundred  and  tw^ty-nine  thousand  five  hundred  and  ninety-two  doUars ; insuranoe, 
twenty-seven  hundred  and  thirty-six  thousand  nine  hundred  and  ninety-seven  dol- 
lars. A^rage  losses  per  year,  for  the  nineteen  years  inclusive,  2226,479  60. 
Average  insurance  for  the  same  period,  2144,052  47,  which  is  a fraction  over  60 
per  cent  on  pxw  losses. 

Now,  taking  the  valuation  of  real  and  personal  property  of  the  city  for  the 
current  year,  which  is  2248.721,100,  and  the  average  losses  for  nineteen  years, 
$226,479  60,  the  tax  on  the  citizens  to  pay  this  loss  would  be  91-100  of  1 per 
cent ; or,  to  place  it  more  clearly,  if  the  assessors  bad  added  to  the  tax  of  the 
present  year,  as  an  insuranoe  tax,  1-10  of  1 per  cent,  or  one  dollar  on  a thousand, 
it  would  have  yielded  the  sum  of  2248,721  10,  which  would  have  been  $22,241  50 
more  than  the  avera^  losses  for  ninet^  years. 

If  other  means  exist  of  dividing  fire  riws,  insurance  becomes  unnecessary.  In 
the  opinion  of  a minority  of  this  committee  other  means  do  exist  in  the  form  of 
taxation,  the  citizens  paying  all  losses  originating  from  fires,  the  result  of  which 
would  be  a saving  of  more  than  the  interest  on  the  water  debt,  besides  support- 
ing our  entire  school  system.  In  one  or  more  of  the  German  States  the  govern- 
ment fixes  the  rates  of  insurance  as  it  does  other  modes  of  taxation,  and  it  forms 
a part  of  the  ^neral  tax  raised  for  the  support  of  such  States. 

The  system  is  found  to  work  well,  the  insurance  tax  only  amounting  to  one- 
tenth  of  1 per  cent.  If  mutual  insurance  is  the  best  ^tem,  and  is  found  to 
work  well  for  one  hundred  individuals,  it  will  work  just  as  well  for  one  hundred 
thousand,  and  so  on  for  cities  as  large  as  Boston,  New  York,  Paris,  or  Loodou; 
a minority  of  your  committee  would  therefore  recommend  the  passage  of  the  fol- 
kowiog  order: — 

Ordered,  That  such  measures  be  taken  as  will  cause  the  city  of  Boston  to  niy 
aU  losses  to  our  citizens  originating  from  fire,  and  that  the  same  be  assessed  m 
the  general  tax  nused  for  the  support  of  the  city. 

HATHAHIEL  C HASH. 

KDWAKD  F.  POKTB. 

1 PBIVILSOED  COMMUAICiTIOH  AOT  8LAVDU. 

The  defendant  in  this  case,  which  was  decided  in  one  of  the  Courts  in  Massi- 
chusetts,  was  Secretary  of  the  Fulton  Fire  Insurance  Company.  The  plaintiff 
had  an  insurance  in  that  company.  He  had  presented  preliminary  proofs,  aad 
claimed  from  the  company  full  payment  on  Uie  policy.  An  interview  to<A  piaoe 
at  the  office  of  the  company,  between  the  plaintiff,  the  defendant,  and  one  Bowen, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Hartford  Insurance  Company,  against  which  the  plainfiff 
held  a claim  on  a policy  issued  on  the  same  property  which  had  been  msuied  by 
the  Fulton  Company.  At  this  interview  the  defendant  said  to  the  plaintiff  Ihsi 
facts  had  come  to  their  knowledge,  which,  if  true,  would  go  to  show  that  he  knew 
more  about  the  origin  of  the  fire  than  he  admitted  in  the  affidavit.  The  plaintiff 
rested  his  case  on  proof  of  the  alleged  slander,  without  offering  further  evideoce 
in  proof  of  malice.  Held,  that  what  was  said  by  the  defendant  was  a privilcgsi 
communication,  and  not  slanderous. 
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A pioliiiy  of  insutaDce  iasaed  by  a mntiul  fire  insoraboe  company  was  expressly 
made  subject  to  tlieir  by-lawB,  one  of  whidi  provided  that  **  mdeBB  the  appUcani 
for  insurance  shall  make  a true  representation  of  the  property  on  which  he  re- 
quests insurance,  and  of  his  title  and  interest  therein,  and  alio  of  all  incumbranees 
and  the  amount  and  nature  thereof,  the  policy  shall  be  void."’  An  applicant  for 
fo8uranoe.rq)resented,  in  answer  to  qa^ons,  that  the  pf<qierty  was  owned  bp 
him,  and  not  incumbered,  when  in  fact  he  was  only  i^mortgagee.  The  court  In 
Massachusetts  held  that  the  policy  was  void. 


COMMERCIAL  REOULATIOITS. 


UnSEH  RATES  OF  C0MM188I0II  OF  TflS  IBW  TORE  CHAMBER  OF  COMMRRCRf 
The  rates  of  commission  having  been  recently  (1807)  revised  by  the  Chamber 
of  Oommeroef  we  publish  below  the  amended  list : — > 

ftATBS  or  COmOSSIONS  RCCOmfENDBD  BT  THS  CWAMBEK  OT  OOmfCBOX  TO  BB 
OEAmono  wHBBa  xo  Kxruss  Aouauaunr  to  tbb  ooimmmr  msm 


On  purchase  of  stocks,  bonds,  and  all  kinds  of  securities,  including  the  drawing  of 

bills  for  payment  of  same per  cent  1 

On  sale  of  stocks,  bonds,  and  idl  kinds  of  secnrities,  includiiig  remittances  in  biUa  . 

and  guaranty . 1 

On  purchase  or  sale  of  specfo  and  bnUion b 

Remittances  in  biUs  of  szcbange.  • « • . • • , 

Remittances  in  bills  of  exchange,  with  guaranty 1 

Drawing  or  indorsing  bills  of  exchange  1 ' 

E sting  dividends  on  atocka, bonds, or  other  aeenritiea. 1 

sting  interest  on  bonds  mortgages p I ' 

ving  and  paying  moneya  on  whi^  no  other  commission  is  reeeired  «•.«.••  4 

Procuring  acceptance  of  bills  of  exchange  payable  in  foreign  countries ^ 

On  Usning  letters  of  credit  to  trarelers,  exdusive  of  foreign  bankers*  charge 1 

Where  biUs  of  exchange  are  remitted  lor  oollectioo,  and  retaroed  nndsr  protest 
for  Don-aooeptanee  or  non-payment,  the  tame  commisaiena  are  to  be  coaiged 
aa  though  they  were  .duly  accepted  and  paid. 

OEHXEAL  Bcamna. 


On  sales  of  sugar,  coffoe,  tea,  and  general  merchandise,  nsoally  sold  in  large  quan- 

tiUes  and  on  credit  under  6 months 5 

On  sales  of  manufuctnred  goods  and  other  articles,  usually  sold  on  long  credita^ 

for  6 months  and  guaranty. 71 

Ditto,  ditto,  for  cash $ 

On  pnrchase  and  shipment  of  merchandise,  with  funds  in  hand,  on  cost  and 

charges 

Oollectiog  delayed  and  litigated  accounts 5 

Efiecting  marine  insurance,  on  amount  insured A* 

Ko  amount  to  be  charged  for  efiecting  insurance  on  property  consigned. 

Landing  and  re-ihipping  goods  from  vessels  in  distress,  on  value  of  invoice SA 

**  **  **  **00  specie  and  bullion  ...  A 

Receiving  and  forwarding  merchandiee  entered  at  custom-house,  on  invoice  vUue 
1 per  cent,  and  on  expenses  incurred 2^ 


On  consignments  of  merchandise  withdrawn  or  re-shipped,  foil  commissions  are 
to  be  cbar^  to  the  extent  of  advaoces  or  responaibHItiei  ineiirfed,  and  ooa*  i 
half  oomnusaion  on  the  residue  of  the  value. 
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On  bonds  that  pusngoii  wil  not  booome  a bnrdon  on  8m  d^,  on  tha 

amouDl  of  the  bonds 

The  risk  of  loss  bv  robbeiy,  fire,  (nnless  msonnoe  be  ordered,)  tbeft»  popular  to- 
molt,  and  all  other  unavoidable  occurrences,  is  in  all  cases  to  be  borne  hj  the 
owners  of  the  good^  provided  due  diligence  has  been  exerdsed  in  the  care  of 
them. 

SHIFriMb 


On  trarebase  or  sale  of  vessels H 

Disbursements  and  outfit  of  vessels 8^ 

Procuring  freight  and  passdigen  for  Europe,  East  Indies,  and  domestic  ports. .. . 8^ 
**  **  for  West  Indies,  South  America,  and  other 

places i 

**  **  for  foreign  vessels,  in  all  cases 6 

Oollecting  freight H 

Oollecting  insurance  losses  of  all  kinds 

Obartering  vessels  on  amount  of  freight,  actual  or  eetimated,  to  be  considered  as 
due  when  the  charter  parties  are  B^:n^. 8^ 

Bnt  no  charter  to  be  considered  binding  tfll  a memoraDdum,  or  one  of  the  eopies 
of  the  charter,  has  been  signed. 

On  giving  bonds  for  vessels  under  attadiment  m litigated  cases,  on  amonnt  of 
liabilitj 8^ 


The  foregoing  oemmissions  to  be  exdusive  of  brokerage,  and  every  charge  ae- 
toally  incumd. 


IISPECTIOlf  OF  PR0TI8I0H8  15  OHIO. 

The  Legislature  of  Ohio  has  passed  a bill  supplementary  to  an  act  entiUed 
an  act  for  the  inspecUon  of  certain  articles  therein  enumerated.”  The  original 
act  was  passed  March,  1851.  The  present  act,  this  year,  (1857.)  'nie  following 
are  the  provisions  of  the  supplementary  act : — 

Sectiok  1.  That  any  person  actine  as  inspector  of  fionr,  meal,  meat,  lard,  or 
butter,  or  other  articles  sold  by  weight,  in  hogshead,  cask,  box,  barrel,  or  parts 
thereof,  the  contents  of  which  is  by  law  subject  to  inspection,  are  hereby  required 
to  inspect  and  certify  the  weight  therein,  in  connection  with  the  quality,  and 
brand  the  same,  which  shall  be  conclusive  evidence  between  vendor  and  veodee, 
at  the  time  of  inspection ; and  whenever  short  weight  shall  be  ascertained,  or 
under  tare  marked,  the  inspector  so  finding  shall  be  entitled  for  every  hogshead, 
cask,  or  box,  containing  over  one  barrel,  20  cents,  and  for  every  barrel,  and  under, 
10  cents ; the  charge  for  repacking  and  coopera^  to  be  no  more  than  the  avrnge 
price  paid  for  such  work  at  the  time  the  inspection  is  had,  which  shall  be  paid  by 
party  demanding  the  ins^tion,  or  as  parties  may  agree ; but  in  case  of  foc^ 
feiture,  then  the  parties  for  whose  benefit  it  shall  be  condemn^,  shall  pay  all  suck 
ohar^ ; but  in  case  no  condemnation  takes  place,  then  the  inspector  shall  be  en- 
titled to  the  same  for  the  inspection  of  weight,  he  is  for  quality,  and  no  more. 

SsGTiON  2.  Any  mannfoctnrer  of  flour,  meal,  or  packer  of  meat,  butter,  lard,  or 
any  other  article  sold  by  weight,  and  packed,  who  shall  undermark  the  tare  upon 
any  hog^ea^  cask,  box,  or  barrel,  or  part  thereof,  or  put  therein  a less  quanti^ 
than  marked  or  branded  thereon,  as  specified  by  law,  shall,  for  such  offense,  forfort 
the  hogshead,  cask,  box,  or  barrel,  or  parts  thereof,  and  half  the  contents  therrin 
contained ; one-fourth  of  the  contents  to  go  to  the  party  injured,  who  shall  prose- 
cute  for  the  same,  together  with  such  oth^  damage  he  may  sustain,  and  the  otiier 
fimrth  to  Uie  use  of  the  poor  of  the  township  where  the  conviction  is  h^  the  balance 
to  be  accounted  for  to  the  miller  or  packer,  who  shall  be  notified  by  the  iiiq>ector ; 
but  such  forfeiture  shall  not  take  place,  or  conviction  be  had,  when  the  light  weight 
shall  have  been  occasioned  after  living  the  manufacturer  or  packer,  provided  awk 
packug  has  besadoae  according  to  law. 
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NAUTICAL  INTELLIGENCE. 


PROBLBMS  IM  A8TR0H0MT  COIIBCTBB  WITH  H4FI0ATI0M. 

Amos  Abbott,  a Missionary  of  the  American  Board,  has  inyehted  a new  inr 
Btrament  for  solving  problems  in  astronomy,  which  is  spoken  of  by  competent 
anthorities  as  likely  to  be  of  great  value  to  navigators.  Mr.  Abbott  is  nnder> 
stood  to  be  a well-trained  mathematician ; and  while  on  his  homeward  passage 
from  Bombay  to  London,  and  engaged  in  teaching  navigation  to  the  officers  of 
the  ship,  he  saw  a way  of  simplifying  computation  by  mechanical  means.  This 
horometer  is  the  emb^iment  of  the  idea.  Abbott's  Horometer  is  described  as 
follows : — 

A plane  metallic  hemisphere  of  10-inch  radius,  with  a graduated  arc  and  an 
mrthographic  projection  of  lines  of  latitude  divided  by  dots  into  minutes  of  time» 
and  numbered  from  six  o’clock  towards  the  arc  for  the  a.  m.,  and  from  the  arc  for 
the  p.  M.,  is  the  foundation.  Moving  from  the  center  of  this  projection  is  an  in- 
dex arm,  like  a quadrant,  with  a Vernier,  reading  to  half  minutes,  and  upon  this 
arm,  sliding  in  a g^roove,  and  at  right  angles  to  it  is  a bar,  graduated  for  a scale 
of  altitudes  and  comprehending  the  appropriate  corrections.  This  scale-bar,  of 
course,  moves  with  toe  index  arm,  and  is  always  perpendicular  to  it,  and  across  it 
a plane  glass,  with  fine  lines  upon  its  surface,  is  made  to  slide  so  that  it  may  be 
set  to  any  given  altitude.  By  this  simple  combination  of  parts,  the  time  from  an 
altitude  of  the  sun,  moon,  planet,  or  star,  is  readily  worked.  Latitude,  by  various 
means,  is  determined ; a lunar  distance  is  cleared  ; azimuth,  without  a compass,  is 
found  ; and,  in  short,  all  spherical  problems  are  solved  by  inspection.  The  plan 
of  the  instrument  is  obvious  to  a person  fiimiliar  with  spherical  trigonometry,  cor- 
rect, and  the  execution  of  it  so  nice,  that  its  accuracy  is  easily  demonstrated  by 
examples. 


U6HT8  AT  THE  LOFOTES  ISLANDS— BORWAT,  WEST  COAST. 

T%e  Royal  Norwegian  Marine  Department  at  Christiana  has  given  notice,  that 
on  and  after  the  first  day  of  January,  1857,  the  following  lights  will  be  sstabUshed 
at  the  Lofoten  Islands,  on  the  northwest  coast  of  Norway. 

Glopen. — ^The  light  is  a fixed  white  light  of  the  sixth  order.  It  is  placed  at 
a height  of  140  En^ish  feet  above  the  mean  level  of  the  sea,  and  should  M visible 
frt>m  the  deck  of  a ship,  in  clear  weather,  at  a distance  of  12  miles  from  S.  W., 
round  southerly  and  easterly  to  N.  W.  It  will  be  lighted  from  the  let  January 
antil  the  14th  April. 

The  lighthouse  stands  on  the  south  side  of  the  entrance  of  Sorvaagen,  and  serves 
to  point  out  the  fairway  into  that  harbor.  It  is  in  latitude  68^  3'  N.,  longitude 
13®  44'  E.  from  Greenwich.  Vessels  approaching  Sorvaagen,  between  the  light 
and  Kraaken  Islet,  (which  lies  to  the  N.  N.  E.,)  must  keep  close  to  Glopen,  as 
there  are  three  blind  rocks  on  the  S.  E.  side  of  Kraaken.  If  approaching  to  the 
north  of  Kraaken,  they  should  keep  close  to  that  islet  When  t^  light  lus  been 
brought  to  bear  to  the  eastward  or  S.  by  E.,  there  is  anchorage  in  from  8 to  10 
fothoms. 

SviNo,  ifBAB  Balstad.  This  li^ht  is  a fixed  red  light  of  the  sixth  order.  It 
is  placed  at  a height  of  200  Engush  feet  above  the  mean  level  of  the  sea,  and 
should  be  visible  from  the  deck  of  a ship,  in  clear  weather,  at  a distance  of  from 
8 to  10  miles,  from  N.  W.  round  southerly  to  N.  K It  will  be  lighted  from  the 
Ist  JmQBxy  until  the  I4th  April,  and  will  serve  chiefly  as  a guide  for  the  passage 
between  Henningsvaer  and  Sorvaagen.  The  lighthouse  stands  in  latitude  68® 
3'  N.,  longitude  13®  34i'  East  from  Greenwich. 

HramifosvABB.  This  light  is  a uhiie  light  of  the  fourth  oideri  varied  by  a 
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flash  eveiy  thW  mfnate,  seen  all  round  the  compass.  It  fa  placed  at  a height  of 
120  English  f^t  above  the  mean  level  of  the  sea.  and  shoolo  be  visible  from  the 
deck  of  a ship,  in  clear  t^eather,  at  a dfatance  of  from  12  to  14  miles.  It  will  be 
exhibited  from  the  15th  Angust,  throng  the  winter,  until  the  Ist  May.  This 
light  is  plimed  on  the  Quitvaerden,  near  Henningsvaer,  and  serves  chiefly  to  point 
out  ^e  fairway  aeree  the  West*fiord ; also  for  making  for  the  andiorage  in  Salt- 
vaering  Soond.  To  reach  the  latter,  the  light  most  be  brought  to  bear  N.  E«  bj 
K.,  and  that  coarse  kept  until  about  three  cables*  length  from  the  lighthouse ; 
tticn  altered  a little  more  easterly,  in  order  to  pass  south  of  the  light,  and  when 
two  or  three  cables*  length  to  tm  eastward  of  it,  the  vessd  may  ho  brought  ap 
in  from  5 to  6 fathoms*  water.  The  anc^rage  is  narrow,  uid  cannot  be  reooin* 
mended  for  large  vessels.  All  courses  and  bearing  are  ^ compass.  Yar.  16^ 
W.  in  1867.  By  command  of  their  lordships, 

JOHN  "WASHINGTON,  Hjdograplier. 

HvaaooEAPAio  Omoa,  AsimuLTr,  I 

Londow,  1st  Jantiary,  1857.  f 

This  notice  affects  the  following  Admiralty  Charts: — Norway,  General,  No. 
2,303 ; Flcina  to  the  Lofoten  Isles,  sheet  9,  No.  2,311 ; Tx)foten  Islands  to  Ando, 
sheet  10,  No.  2,312.  Also  Norway  Pilot,  part  2,  pp.  136-138  ; and  the  Norway 
Lighthouse  List,  Nos.  270,  u.  b.  c. 


LIGHT  ON  ST£PHAN0  BURUN,  SlEDlTfiRRANEAN— SEA  OF  MARMORA. 


The  Director  of  Lights  for  the  Turkish  government  has  given  notice,  that  on 
and  after  the  4th  of  January,  1857,  a light  would  be  established  on  Stephano 
Burun,  on  the  north  side  of  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  near  the  entrance  of  the  channel 
of  Constantinople. 

The  light  is  a fixed  white  light,  varied  every  2 minutes  by  flashes,  which  are 
preceded  and  followed  by  short  eclipses.  The  light  is  placed  at  a height  of  78 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  should  be  visible  from  the  deck  of  a ship,  in 
clear  weather,  at  a distance  of  12  miles.  The  lieht  is  seen  through  an  arc  of  the 
horizon  of  195®  from  E.  by  N.  } N.  round  southerly  to  \V.  ^ N.,  except  for  the 
half  point  from  W.  by  8.  to  W.  by  S.  i S.,  where  it  is  interrupted  by  the  tower 
of  a kiosk  which  will  shortly  be  removed.  The  light  tower  is  65  feet  high  from 
the  ground,  and  stands  on  the  point  of  San  Stephano  at  723  yards  E.  by  N.  1 N. 
of  the  abovo-meutioned  Sultan’s  kiosk,  in  latitude  40®  57'  14"  N.,  longitude 
28®  60*  34"  W.  from  Greenwich.  All  bearings  arc  magnetic.  Var.  8°  35'  W. 

By  command  of  their  lordships, 

JOHN  WASHINGTON,  Hydrc^Tiphar. 


HiDKOGRArnio  OmoK,  Admiralty, 
London,  Jdnuarj  SO,  1837. 


This  notice  affects  the  following  Admiralty  Charts : — Mediterranean  General 
No.  2,158;  Marmora  Sea,  No.  224;  Black  Sea,  No.  2,214.  Also,  Bosphorus 
Directions,  p.  76 ; and  Mediterranean  Lighthouse  List,  No,  182  a. 


ST.  CROIX  LIGHTHOUSE,  MAINE. 


In  conformity  with  the  notice  of  July  17, 1856,  the  lighthouse  erected  on  Big 
Island,  in  the  St.  Croix  Kiver,  was  illuminated  for  the  first  time  on  the  evening 
of  Monday,  February  2,  1857,  and  the  light  will  be  kept  burning  during  every 
night  thereafter  from  sunset  to  sunrise.  The  tower  is  above  the  south  end  of  the 
keeper’s  dwelling,  and  the  whole  structure  is  of  wood,  and  painted  white.  The 
illuminating  apparatus  is  a 5th  order  lens,  showing  a fixed  white  light  of  the  nat- 
ural color,  at  an  elevation  of  71  feet  above  high  water,  which  should  be  visible, 
in  gootl  w'eather,  at  a distance  of  14  nautical  or  16  statute  miles.  The  approxi- 
mate latitude  from  the  most  reliable  charts  is  45®  06'  30"  N.,  and  the  longitude 
67®  08'  30"  W.  of  Greenwich.  By  order  of  the  Lighthouse  Board, 

W.  B.  FRANKLIN,  Engineer  First  Lighthouse  District 
■ PoftTLAKD,  Me.,  Jsnuery  10, 186T.  - - J ■ 
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Firaus  MT  UOHTBOroB-CVM,  WIST  HVIU. 

The  Lords  Oommissioners  of  the  Admiralty  have  received  a notification  from 
Oommodore  Kellett,  0.  B.,  Senior  Naval  Officer  in  the  West  Indies,  that  the 
Piedras  Cay  Lighthouse,  on  the  north  side  of  the  Island  of  Cnba,  at  the  western 
entrance  of  the  Old  Bahama,  or  Nicholas  Channel,  was  blown  down  in  the  hurri- 
cane of  the  26th  August  last ; the  same  is  hereby  published,  for  the  informatioD 
•f  the  mariner. 

Mosquito  Coast,  Kiifo  Oats.  Information  has  also  been  received  that  a coral 
patch,  ^ving  only  2 feet  water  on  it,  has  been  discoverved  by  H.  M.  S.  Pioneer, 
about  3 milm  south  of  King  Cays,  on  the  coast  of  Mosquito,  at  10  miles  off  shorcL 
The  following  magnetic  bearings  were  taken  from  the  center  of  the  shoal : — Sand 
Cay  N.  W.  W. ; North  Cay,  North ; Eastern,  or  Little  King  City  N.  E.  by  N. 
The  lead  gives  no  warning  of  the  shoal,  as  there  is  a depth  of  9 fathoms  at  less 
than  a ship’s  length  off.  latitude  12®  41'  45"  N.,  longitude  83®  22'  W.  of  Green- 
wich, nearly. 

Grbytown  Harbor,  Nicaragua.  A recent  survey  Of  Greytown  Harbor  • 
Messrs.  Scott  and  Thomas,  Masters,  Royal  Navy,  has  shown  that  the  sandy  spit 
named  by  the  Spaniards  Punta  Arenas,  has  advanced  a cable’s  length  to  the  south- 
westwara  during  the  last  three  years,  thereby  reducing  the  widtn  of  entrance  to 
little  more  than  two  cable’s  length.  A black  beacon  buoy  has  been  placed  off* 
the  northwestern  angle  of  the  breakers,  and  a red  buoy  at  a cable’s  length  to  tiie 
westward  of  the  dir  sandy  point.  The  leading  mark  into  the  harbor  at  present 
10  the  flagstaff  on  trc  beach  in  firont  of  the  town,  in  line  with  a conspicuous  tree 
to  the  southeastward  of  the  town,  bearing  S.  63®  30'  £.,  mastic. 

By  command  of  their  Lordships, 

JOHN  WABHINOTON,  HjdrogniplMf. 

HTPmooBAriao  Omoa,  AoiciBAiirT, ) 

Lomik>k,  Ist  Januarj,  185T.  f 

These  notices  affect  the  following  Admiralty  Charts : — West  Indies,  General 
Sheets  3 and  4,  Nos.  392  b and  c ; West  Indies,  Sheets  1 and  12,  Nos.  1,217, 
1,218  ; and  Piedras  Cay  Plan,  No.  410 ; also  West  India  Directory,  VoL  1.,  p. 
181  ; and  West  India  Lighthouse  List,  No.  25. 


UGHTflOUSB  NEAR  EAST  EED  OF  EDOEUfOMIir  REACH,  HAIIVE. 

In  conformity  with  the  notice  of  September  12,  1856,  the  lighthouse  erected 
on  Fly’s  or  Green  Island,  near  the  east  end  of  Edgemoggin  R^ch,  will  be  illu- 
minated for  the  first  time  on  the  evening  of  Monday,  February  2, 1857,  and  the 
Ught  will  be  kept  burning  daring  every  night  thereafter  from  sunset  to  sunrise. 
Ttc  lighthouse  is  a cylindrical  brick  tower,  painted  white,  having  attached  a 
keeper’s  dwelling,  of  wood,  painted  brown.  Ime  illuminating  apparatus  is  a 5th 
order  lens,  showing  a fixed  while  lieht  of  the  natural  color,  at  an  elevation  of  26 
feet  above  high  water,  which  should  be  visible,  in  good  weather,  at  a distance  of 
9 nautical  or  1 01  statute  miles.  The  approximate  latitude  from  the  most  reliable 
charts  is  44®  14'  N.,  and  the  longitude  68®  31'  30"  W.  of  Greenwich. 

By  order  of  the  Lighthouse  Board, 

W.  B.  FRANKLIN,  Engliieer  Fint  lighthouse  DIstriet 

PoxTLAHB,  M&,  JennsTj  10, 1857. 

WRECI  STATISTICS  AT  EET  WEST. 

A letter  from  the  agent  of  the  Boston  underwriters  at  Key  West,  furnishes  a 
list  of  the  vessels  wrecked  upon  Florida  Beef,  or  arriving  at  Key  West  in  dis- 
tress, daring  the  year  1856,  amounting  to  71.  The  value  of  vessels  and  cargoes 
amounted  to  $4,484,600,  and  the  expenses  to  $262,664  19.  The  salvage 
amounted  to  $163,117  05,  and  the  amount  of  sales  at  auction  was  $172,111  52. 
The  agent  remarks : — 

‘ Notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  done,  and  is  ftili  doing,  by  the  General  gov- 
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emment  to  light,  and  buoy,  and  mark  this  coast,  still  irt  have  an  uncommon 
number  of  wrecks,  and  almost  every  week  some  unaccountable  one  occurs.  Not 
a few,  1 fear,  were,  if  not  intentional,  very  careless ; and  not  until  an  example 
is  made  of  some  of  them,  will  the  wrecks  be  less  frequent,  or  the  expenses  re- 
duced. 

The  salvages  paid  the  last  year  are  frightful,  and  must  admonish  the  under- 
writers of  the  necessity  of  seeing  that  sober,  good  men,  are  put  in  command  of 
ships  and  property.  My  opinion  is,  a good  vessel  upon  this  station  wodd  do 
good  service,  and  be  a profitable  investment  for  all  the  insnranoe  companies.  I 
u>ndly  hope  the  coming  summer  some  arrangement  will  be  made  to  have  a steanm 
or  sailing-vessel  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  interests  of  all  concerned  in  in- 
suring propo'ty. 


POSTAL  DEPARTMENT. 


OTATISnCS  OF  TAB  CBKifiO  POST-OFFICB  FOB  TWBBTT  TBAB8. 

The  Democratic  Press  of  Chicago  furnishes  some  interesting  statistics  of  the 
business  of  the  Post-office  in  that  flourishing  city,  which  we  here  subjoin.  A,  do- 
tioeable  feature  in  the  table  is,  that  the  surplus  of  the'  Chicago  Post-office  is  only 
second  to  New  York,  the  great  Commercial  Emporium  of  the  country : — 


OOMMISSIOKS,  EXPENSES,  OOMFBNSATION,  AND  SURPLUS,  AT  THE  OHICAOO  (ILLI- 
NOIS) POST-OFFICE,  FROM  1836  TO  1866,  INCLUSIVE. 


PoetmMtara. 

ConunittioiiA. 

Ezpensaa. 

Gompenaation. 

Soxpliw. 

J.  S.  0.  Hogan, 

18*4 

. . $2,148 

29 

$800 

00 

$1,848 

29 

Siduey  Abell, 

1887 

2,886 

76 

1,804 

68 

1.041 

08 

M 

1886 

4,466 

09 

2,649 

89 

1,846 

70 

M 

1880 

4,778 

09 

2,820 

04 

1,958 

06 

M 

1840 

6,081 

87 

2,048 

11 

2,000 

00 

$iM 

76 

U 

1841 

4,671 

62 

2A04 

98 

1,966 

89 

Wm.  Stewart, 

1842 

6,298 

18 

8,868 

88 

1,924 

80 

44 

1848 

. 4,268 

86 

4.274 

84 

1,980 

01 

M 

1844 

..  7,228 

61 

6,269 

11 

1,960 

40 

<4 

1848 

..  7,848 

84 

6,820 

60 

2,000 

00 

M 

H.  L.  Stewart, 

1846 

..  7,228 

51 

6,284 

80 

1,004 

12 

14 

1847 

7,897 

08 

6,176 

14 

1,722 

79 

44 

1848 

9.681 

86 

7,674 

61 

2,000 

00 

6 

74 

44 

1849 

..  12,488 

66 

10,686 

98 

1,962 

72 

, , , 

B.  li.  WUacMi, 

1860 

. , 14,680 

21 

11,868 

47 

2.000 

00 

766 

74 

O.  W.  Dole, 

1861 

..  18,704 

00 

8,766 

12 

2,000 

00 

2,987 

88 

44 

1852 

..  18,894 

88 

9,900 

60 

2,000 

00 

1,998 

86 

44 

1868 

.•  17,678 

96 

18,179 

29 

2,000 

00 

2,394 

46 

laaac  Cook, 

1664 

. 80,866 

78 

21,646 

00 

2,000 

00 

6,711 

21 

•4 

1866 

60,864 

88 

82,204 

88 

2,000 

00 

16,169 

64 

44 

1866 

. . 66,804 

41 

41,180 

66 

2,000 

00 

22,678 

S6 

0OMMIB81ONS,  EXPENSES,  COMPENSATION,  AND  SURPLUS,  AT  THE  CHICAGO  PO«T- 
OFFICE,  FROM  APRIL  1,  1853,  TO  JUNE  30,  1856. 


April  I to  June  80, 1863. 

Inly  1 to  September  80 

October  1 to  December  81 

January  1 to  March  81,  1864  • . . • 
April  1 to  June  80 


OommlBsioBS. 

Expensea. 

Crmp*nMt*m. 

Siupliia. 

16,696  70 

$8,768  86 

$600 

$1,441  96 

6,102  62 

4,280  08 

600 

1,412  44 

7,029  86 

6,290  68 

600 

1,260  2$ 

8,87  8 08 

6,881  46 

600 

1,641  60 

8,761  81 

6,716  48 

600 

2,617  89 

80^51  76 

21,646  62 

2,600 

6,711  21 
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OommisBioiii. 

EzpemM. 

(TmpeiMiYB.  Surphia 

July  1 to  September  80, 1864. 

...  1U,8G8  71 

6.0G7  78 

600 

8,800  Gt 

October  1 to  December  81  . . . 

...  11,627  26 

6,668  68 

600 

4,468  62 

January  1 to  March  81, 1866... 

...  14,226  42 

11,838  18 

600 

2,892  24 

April  1 to  June  80  ....... ... 

...  14,118  00 

8,10G  8G 

600 

6,603  11 

60,864  88 

82,204  48 

2,000 

16,169  64 

July  1 to  September  80, 1866. 

...  14,664  73 

G,881  60 

600 

4,728  28 

October  1 to  December  81  . . . 

...  16,867  68 

10,014  48 

600 

6,868  26 

January  1 to  March  81, 1866.. 

...  17,488  86 

10,646  82 

600 

6,386  04 

April  1 to  June  80. 

17,899  18 

11,187  81 

600 

6,261  82 

66,804  41 

41,180  66 

2,000 

22,678  86 

SUBPIiUS  OF  COMMISSIONS  AT  THE  FOLLOWING  OFFICES  ; ALSO  AMOUNT  OF  BOX 
RECEIPTS  FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDING  SOtH  JUNE,  1856. 


Post-Offloe.  State. 

New  York New  York 

Chicago .IlliooU 

Boatoo  ...Massachusetts 

Philadelphia ........ .PenosyWaoia 

Washiugtoo .District  of  Colum^ 

Buflfalo New  York  

Detroit  Michigao .••••••••• 

St.  Louis. ........... .Missouri 

Ciocionati Ohio  

Baltimore  .Marjlaod  ..••  •••. 


Surplus  of  oom'aions.  Box  rooeipta 
|188,612  48  $28,672  00 

22.678  86  6,717  8t 

20.678  20  0,674  88 

6,862  14  6,868  16 

2,186  62  1,070  76 

2,808  78  8,488  46 

1,720  64  1,200  00 

1,700  14  6,000  00 

261  80  8,864  26 

88  40  8,681  67 


REDUCTION  OP  OCKAV  POSTAGE. 

The  Union  states,  on  the  authority  of  the  FostK)ffice  Department  at  Washing- 
ton, that  the  single  rate  of  letter  postage  between  the  Unit^  States  and  Borneo, 
Laboan,  Sumatra,  the  Moluccas,  and  the  Philippine  Islands,  when  specially  ad- 
dressed to  be  forwarded  via  India,  will  in  future  be  33  cents  when  sent  via  South- 
ampton, and  63  cents  the  quarter-ounce,  or  63  cents  the  half-ounce,  when  sent  by 
closed  mail  via  Marseilles — prepayment  required.  The  postage  on  newspapers 
for  Borneo,  Labuan,  Sumatra,  the  Moluccas,  and  the  Philippine  Islands,  ad- 
dressed to  be  forwarded  via  India,  will  in  future  be  6 instead  of  4 cents  each — 
prepayment  re(]^ired. 

POSTAL  ARRANOEHEETS  BETWEEN  ENGUND  ANB  FRANCE. 

According  to  Allen's  Indian  Mail,  by  the  new  postal  convention  between  Eng- 
land and  France,  the  provisions  of  whidi  came  into  operation  on  the  Ist  of  Jaih 
lary,  1857,  a reduction  has  been  effected  in  the  amount  of  the  transit  rate  paid 
to  France  for  the  conveyance  of  that  portion  of  the  India  mail  which  is  forwarded 
via  Marseilles.  In  consequence  of  this  arrangement,  a reduced  charge  will  in  fu- 
ture be  levied  upon  all  letters  exchanged  between  the  United  Kingdom  and  India 
via  Marseilles,  making  the  total  rate  for  a letter  as  under : — 


If  not  ezoeediog  one-quarter  ounce Os.  Gd. 

If  exceeding  one-quarter  ounce  and  not  exceeding  one-half  ounce 1 0 

If  exceeding  one-half  ounce  and  not  exceeding  three-quarters  ounce 1 G 

If  exceeding  three-quarters  ounce  and  not  ex^eding  one  ounc^ 2 n 

If  exceeding  one  ounce  and  not  exceeding  ooe-and-a-quarter  ouoces. ..... ..  8 8 


If  exceeding  one-and-a-quarter  ounces  and  not  exceeding  one-and-a-half  ounces  8 6 
The  charges  upon  letters  conveyed  directly  between  France  and  India  via  Egypt 
are  also  reduced  under  the  convention,  and  it  has  been  agreed  that  upon  all  such 
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letters  the  entire  British  sea  postage  shall  be  collected  in  France  on  behalf  of 
English  Post-office.  Under  this  arrangement  the  Red  Sea  rate  of  Is.  Aebalf- 
oonoe,  to  which  such  letters  have  hitherto  been  subjected  in  India,  will  no  longer 
be  chargeable,  and  ne  charge  for  sea  conveyance  will  hereafter  be  levied  by  the 
Indian  Post-office  either  on  the  dispatch  of  letters  and  printed  papers  to  France, 
or  on  the  delivery  of  letters  and  printed  papers  lh)m  France. 


UCBIPT8  AHD  EXPEVDITURES  OF  THE  POST-OFFICE  DEPiKTHllIT  IE  18H. 

A STATEMENT  OF  THE  AMOUNT  OF  LETTER  POSTAGE,  NEWSPAPER  POSTAGE,  REOU- 
TERED  LETTERS,  STAMPS  SOLD,  COMPENSATION  ALLOWED  POSTMASTERS,  INCI- 
DENTAL EXPENSES  OF  POST-OFFICES,  AND  AMOUNT  CREDITED  OOKTRACTOBS  AND 
OTHERS  FOR  THE  TRANSPORTATION  OF  THE  MAILS,  BY  STATES  AND  TERRitORIW, 
FOR  THE  TEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30tH,  1856,  DERIVED  PROM  THE  REPORT  OF  THE 
POBTMASTER-OBNERAL. 

RXCXIPT8  FROM  ALL  SOURORB. 


Letter  Newspaper  Registered  Stampa  Total 

postage.  postage.  lettera.  sold.  roeolpta. 

Maine $87,866  74  $16,166  18  $779  60  $98,896  76  $162,710  27 

K.  Hampehire.  22.771  41  10,902  97  876  86  66,948  76  99,999  49 

Vermont 20,676  64  11,944  04  879  40  68,689  26  96,689  84 

MaseachusetU.  142,678  77  82,878  08  1,604  86  880,907  91  667,669  06 

Rhode  Island..  9,182  88  4,600  68  161  4 6 48,699  4 6 62,64  8 96 

Connecticut. . . 88,687  92  26,917  18  428  80  180,046  17  190,924  52 

New  York  . . . 490,600  70  100,166  98  8,042  90  842.800  70  1.486,100  28 

New  Jersey  . . 84,794  08  11,464  66  271  70  61,217  26  107,787  68 

Pennsylvania.  169,027  89  68,268  68  8,474  66  866,449  60  691,219  97 

Delaware 4,169  71  2,216  82  89  60  18,178  11  19,647  64 

Marjfland  ....  47,418  90  21,404  10  860  90  117,420  09  187,108  99 

D.  Columbia. . 9,876  74  8,168  42  881  20  80,864  18  48,780  64 

Virginia 86,260  00  27.676  96  1,278  60  162,884  62  218,t»90  07 

N.CarDlina....  8,116  68  11,486  98  602  60  61,780  60  71386  66 

8.  Carolina  . . . 16,146  68  7,944  01  1,080  76  66,681  76  91,808  06 

Georgia 16.889  16  16,446  21  1,409  80  106,825  29  140,069  96 

Florida. 2,798  61  2,277  40  186  86  14,801  66  20.068  01 

▲Ubaina. 14,086  24  18,276  68  1,077  70  80386  67  109,226  80 

Mississippi. . . . 9.277  89  11,877  20  698  66  68,190  01  74,448  74 

Texas 11,812  66  9,746  16  880  86  46,116  67  68.004  68 

Kentucky  ....  18,791  62  16,798  44  688  80  86,089  67  121,808  48 

Micb'gan 48.282  10  16,161  26  1,861  80  96,887  66  166,182  71 

'Wiscufisin 46,612  01  17.560  46  772  40  84,841  80  149,676  26 

Louisiana 80,487  91  12,722  16  711  90  119,667  11  168,670  08 

Tennessee. 10.262  07  18,671  96  1,167  90  76.492  81  101,484  78 

Missouri 86,666  69  18,814  88  668  00  91,740  16  141.764  78 

Illinois 88,768  64  883O8  61  2,006  26  214,841  66  888370  06 

Ohia 108,716  49  46,583  60  8,078  96  298,828  70  451.706  74 

Indiana 88,866  96  24,816  60  1,804  SO  106,928  29  171,410  16 

Arkansas 8,920  19  5,896  94  172  10  18,844  16  27,882  89 

Iowa. 28329  42  12,167  77  988  20  76,794  82  117,414  71 

California. 87,277  96  12,010  07  290  16  165,440  88  266,018  66 

Oregon  Territ.  4,826  22  1,867  86  20  46  6,229  70  11,488  22 

Minnesota. 7,088  48  2,241  66  198  66  18,868  90  28,887  08 

New  Mexico. ..  846  10  146  69  6 66  649  08  1,147  88 

Utah 1,064  87  880  60  80  679  89  2,076  16 

Nebraska 867  99  969  60  4 46  870  67  1319  61 

WasbmgtoD.. ..  998  16  284  12  4 40  1,826  76  2,618  48 

Kaneas 661  86  466  17  18  70  8,776  71  4,907  44 


Grand  total.  $1,688,281  22  $682,826  26  $81,472  66  $4,285,041  80  $6387,821  71 
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Total  ociii- 

ComMnsatioii  al<  Incidental  exp.  nensation  h in- 
Trassportatlon.  lowed  poetm'st'ra.  of  poet-offloea.  cidental  exp'nses.  Tot  expenacB 


HAint $86,486 14  $69,807  tl  $16,961  16  $86,868  42  $170,746  16 

N.  Hampah.  47,680  77  48,141  66  4,270  98  62,412  68  99,948  80 

Yermoot . . 66,196  70  61,646  77  1,189  78  62.686  60  117,881  20 

Masaach’to.  162,214  92  147,602  72  86.270  99  288,778  71  886.988  6$ 

E^Iskiid...  14,014  76  16,674  84  9,964  69  26,629  08  89,648  78 

CoDoecticQt  87,826  07  71,168  88*  16,186  67  87,866  46  176,181  69 

New  York.  462,027  00  810,088  74  266.20t»  76  675.289  49  1,087.816  49 

N.  Jersey..  79,764  18  47,289  46  6,881  90  62,671  86  182.886  54 

Penosylra’a  269,204  86  172.608  88  81.982  66  264.691  04  628,796  90 

Delaware..  10,819  00  7,768  10  1,400  00  9,168  10  19.477  10 

llarylaB«l. . 198,124  17  81,029  48  84,817  82  66,846  70  268,470  87 

D.  Columbia  8,810  66  84,860  46  88,161  11  88,161  11 

Virgioia. . . 801,446  28  86,746  67  26.800  67  112.647  84  418,992  67 

N.  Carolina.  167,426  42  86,778  68  2,867  98  88.641  66  206,067  98 

a Carolina.  288,477  80  24,816  86  12,142  60  86,968  95  270,486  76 

Oeorgia  . . . 264,684  29  61,710  76  20,010  69  71,721  84  826,406  68 

Florida 96,448  48  10,860  76  66  88  10,417  09  106,866  67 

Alabama...  270,818  22  89.012  46  16,036  89  64,049  86  824,867  67 

Mississippi.  209,746  25  84,296  18  4,666  68  88,961  76  248.708  01 

Texas 216,688  67  82,260  66  2,689  19  84,899  86  261^88  62 

Kentucky...  168,810  26  46,888  68  16.728  64  61,112  27  224,422  62 

Michigan...  148,904  20  67,224  82  16,808  08  83,982  90  282,887  10 

Wisconsin..  97,607  96  64,660  06  8,210  64  72,860  69  170,868  64 

Louisiana...  812,726  26  21A96  47  87,089  60  68,686  07  871,411  8$ 

Tennessee..  146,968  74  88,986  16  18,168  92  62,149  08  198.102  82 

Missouri. ..  221A08  08  42,819  48  28,049  97  66,869  90  287,872  98 

lUinois. . . . 878,188  74  126,892  00  48,266  60  175,148  60  668,387  28 

Ohio 440,404  96  167,478  61  61,116  18  280,689  79  670,994  74 

Indiana. . ..  207,176  81  88.660  40  18,240  14  96,796  64  808,972  85 

Arkansas..  216,886  67  16,489  84  1.900  62  17,889  96  284.176  68 

Iowa 89.469  88  61,729  64  12,114  14  68,848  68  168,818  61 

California...  148,242  64  55,086  87  70,886  86  126,471  22  268,718  86 

Oregon 81,186  82  6,718  42  40*10  6,769  12  86,895  84 

MinnesoU..  81,880  17  10,667  20  142  92  10,810  12  42,640  29 

N.  Mexico..  82,812  66  674  02  68  00  687  02  88,449  67 

Utah 14,748  00  1,068  87  16  15  1,074  62  16,822  52 

Nebraska...  6,966  50  924  54  12  19  986  78  7,908  28 

Wasbitigt*n 1,249  94  29  80  1,279  24  1,279  24 

Kansas 9,767  9 0 2,619  46  62  18  2,681  68  12,449  68 


Total. . . $6J118,878  72  $2,098,806  82  $968,962  64  $8,067,268  56  $8,971,182  28 
Add  to  the  above  the  receipts  for  Prussian  postage,  $58,138  72,  and  British 
postage,  $9,085  78,  and  deduct  raiscellaneoos  entries,  $738  76,  and  we  have  a total 
letter  postage  received  during  the  year  of  $1,764,766  96. 

DBFECrmS  STAMPING  OF  LETTERS. 

In  the  Queen’s  Bench,  December  17, 1856,  Lord  Campbell  said  he  thought  it 
right  to  state  publicly  that  he  had  received  a very  satisfactory  answer  from  his 
Grace  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  the  Postmaster-General,  with  remet  to  the  import  int 
subject  on  which  he  had  addressed  him,  namely,  imperf^t  and  slovenly  toau- 
ner  in  which  letters  were  stamped  in  the  Engliw  postomc^  from  which  great  m* 
eonvenieuoe  arose  to  individuals,  and  the  due  administration  of  justice  met  with 
serious  obstruction.  His  moe  admitted  that  the  present  system  was  defective^ 
and  pointed  out  the  difficulty  in  amending  it,  in  oon^nenoe  of  the  gfreat  number 
of  letters  whidi  bad  to  be  stamped  in  a very  short  time.  His  grace,  however^ 
promised  to  me  his  best  exertions  to  remedy  the  evil,  and  be  (Lord  Campbell)  had 
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no  donbt,  from  the  noble  dake’s  energy  and  intelligence,  that  bo  complete  a reme- 
dy would  be  applied  that  there  would  be  no  reason  in  future  to  make  any  com- 
idaintB  on  the  subject 

The  evil  complained  of  by  Lord  Campbell  in  regard  to  defective  stamping  of 
letters  is  not  confined  to  Great  Britain.  We  seldom  receive  a letter  that  is  not 
defective ; either  the  name  of  the  place,  or  the  date,  or  both,  are  illegible.  We 
commend  the  subject  to  the  attention  of  our  efficient  Assistant  Postmaster,  Mr. 
Horatio  King,  of  Washington.  We  are  aware  of  the  difficulties  in  our  large 
offices,  but  we  have  no  doubt  some  improvement  could  be  made,  that  would  lessen, 
if  not  entirely  eradicate,  the  evil. 


STATISTICS  OF  AGRICULTURE,  &c. 


COlSUMPTIOff  OF  DOMESTIC  miMAIA  Iff  IfiW  TORI. 

The  table  we  give  below  shows  how  important  a branch  of  business  in  a single 
city  is  that  of  the  agricultural  industry  in  the  United  States,  connected  with  the 
production  of  domestic  animals,  one  of  the  most  important  in  the  support  of  man. 
The  annexed  list  exhibits  the  number  of  beeves,  cows,  sheep  and  lambs,  calves 
and  hogs,  consumed  in  the  city  of  New  York  and  its  environs,  for  each  month 
in  the  year  ending  April  30, 1856,  with  the  aggregate  amounts  for  the  entire 


year : — 

Beeves. 

Oowa 

Sheep. 

Yesb. 

Hoga 

May,  1866 

1,460 

21,821 

10,462 

23,847 

June  

820 

42,012 

5,640 

12,826 

July 

724 

49,971 

8,664 

16,889 

August 

1,617 

81,866 

4,088 

8,349 

September  ......... 

1,682 

67,666 

8,196 

20,679 

October 

1,066 

81,882 

2,709 

17,081 

Hovember 

818 

62,624 

2,240 

86,716 

December 

618 

46,667 

1,644 

44,088 

January,  1866 

698 

40,678 

1,906 

49,166 

February 

929 

22,746 

1,640 

26.746 

Hardi ....  ........ 

1,182 

17,402 

2,161 

18,187 

Apiil...... 

821 

9,842 

' 2,820 

12,026 

Total 

12,014 

648,446 

41,844 

281,061 

GRAPE  CULTURE  15  GEORGIA. 

The  Louisville  Ckmtnercial  Review  publishes  the  following  extract  from  a letter, 
written  by  a reliable  gentleman  of  Geoigia.  It  confirms  the  accounts  heretofore 
given  in  the  Merchants*  Magazine  of  the  productiveness  of  the  Catawba  grape 
in  that  section  of  the  country — so  near  to  its  native  locality : — 

1 have  visited  vineyards  in  our  State  three  and  four  years  old,  pirated  by  Mr. 
Axt.  The  vines  are  trained  on  slats  and  stakes  six-and-a-half  feet  high.  1 found 
on  some  of  the  vines  three  years  dd  over  one  hundred  bunchy  rad  the  vineyard 
would  average  forty  bunches  of  well-matured  grapes  to  the  vine.  Those  of  four 
years  old  are  trained  in  the  same  way,  with  fr^  three  to  five  canes  eadi ; and  I 
counted  on  some  of  the  vines  three  hundred  bunches  of  good  grapes,  well  ripened. 
1 proned  some  of  them,  and  found  that  sixty-four  bunches,  average  sine,  made  a 
graon. 
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“ It  appem  to  me  that  the  vines  have  borne  too  much  for  their  own  good,  and 
jon  will  oblige  me  if  you  a ill  let  me  know  whether  this  will  be,  in  your  opinion, 
a temporary  or  a permanent  injory  to  the  vines. 

The  vinevards  that  Mr.  Axi  plants  he  insures  to  make  1,000  gallons  to  the 
acre  the  thira  year. 

**  Our  land  here  is  free  from  lime ; the  soil  is  shallow — of  a grey  and  red  color, 
with  a red,  porous  clay  sub-soil.  Will  it  be  necessary  to  add  lime  to  the  soil  in 
our  vineyaras?  I wiw  very  much  to  procure  a vine-dresser  from  Cincinnati. 
Please  send  me  one.” 

The  Catawba  grape-vine  was  first  found,  growing  wild,  in  Buncombe  County, 
North  Carolina.  It  has  since  been  discovered  in  Arkansas,  in  the  same  parelld 
of  latitude,  35°  36'.  From  recent  accounts,  it  is  more  productive  in  vineyard 
eulture  in  Ceorgia  than  any  other  part  of  the  United  States ; but  whether  it  will 
be  subject  to  the  “ rot  ” (our  great  enemy  here)  after  the  fifth  year,  or  whether 
the  vines  can  bear  a succession  of  such  enormous  crops,  as  reported,  without  per- 
manent injory  to  them,  has  yet  to  be  tested. 

Mr.  Axt  promises  2,000  to  2,500  gallons  to  the  acre  for  the  fourth  and  sno- 
oessive  years,  and  he  only  plants  1,600  vines  to  the  acre.  Our  average  planting 
m the  Ohio  Valley  is  2,400,  and  our  average  yield  on  the  best  vineyards  will  not 
exceed  300  gallons  per  acre^  for  a series  of  years.  It  would  be  well  for  some  of 
our  vine  growers  to  visit  that  favored  region  and  judge  for  themselves  of  the 
prospects  of  producing  such  immense  crops  from  so  few  vines,  and  whether  the 
mode  of  culture  there  is  superior  to  that  pursued  in  the  Ohio  Valley. — N. 
dkanan,  in  Cincinnati  Gazette. 


THE  WI9S  VIETAOE  OF  1866. 

The  Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin  translates  from  the  Oerman  Wein  Zeitungt 
(or  Wine  Gazette,)  the  following  extracts  from  the  best  reports  we  have  seen  on 
the  subject : — 

The  vintage  of  1856  is,  without  doubt,  highlv  satisfactory — at  least  so  far  as 
quality  is  concerned.  Only  on  the  Lower  Moselle,  at  the  very  extreme  end  of  the 
wine  realm,  are  there  complaints  of  a short  crop.  They  also  declare,  in  one  part 
of  Banish  Bavaria,  that  the  wine  of  1856  does  not  equal  that  of  1655.  On  tto 
Rhine  and  in  Franconia  the  utmost  content  ^vails,  and  the  wine  of  1856  is 
fully  ranked  with  that  of  its  predecessor.  In  Wurtemburg,  Baden,  and  Alsatia, 
the  wine  of  1856  is  preferred  to  that  of  1855. 

The  extreme  southern  point  of  the  wine  countries — below  the  33d  degree  of 
latitude ; that  is  to  say,  the  Canary  Islands,  Portugal,  a great  part  of  Spain, 
Sicily,  Greece,  and  Asia  Minor — are  still  subject  to  the  ^ape  disease.  In  the 
south  of  France,  middle  Italy,  and  northern  Spain,  the  vintage  has  been  limited, 
but  of  very  good  quality. 

In  Hungary,  which  produces  more  wine  than  any  country  in  the  world,  next  to 
France,  the  utmost  wishes  have  been  realized.  But  north  of  36  degrees  latitude 
we  find  an  especially  favored  realm — embracing  middle  France,  Alsatia,  Switzer- 
land, and  the  Lake  of  Constance — especially  blessed,  both  as  regards  quality 
and  quantity,  with  the  exception  of  some  damage  caused  by  hail  storms. 

In  France,  the  most  important  province  of  the  kingdom  of  Bacchus,  it  is  sup- 
posed that  there  will  be  one- third  of  what  was  once  an  average  crop.  Spain, 
Portugal,  and  Italy  have  fallen  far  behind  this.  Austria  and  Hungarv  together 
have,  on  the  whole,  reached  a full  average.  The  Bohemian  vintage  falls  far  be- 
hind hand  in  quantity.  Styria  yields  much  wine  of  good  quality,  and  prices  are 
there  quoted  very  low.  In  the  Tokay  Mountain  district  the  wine  has  been  lim- 
ited in  quantity,  but  of  extraordinary  excellence.  The  new  wine  in  Hungary  sells 
from  31  to  9 florins. 
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PRICES  OF  BRRIR  Aff»  HIAT  DT  cmSS. 

The  following  table  of  the  prices  of  wheat-bread,  beef,  Teal,  and  rnatton,  ia 
twent)'  cities  of  the  world,  at  the  latest  date,  near  November  the  15th,  1856,  is 
derived  from  the  report  of  a society  in  the  city  of  New  York  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  condition  of  the  poor.  The  quantity  of  each  pound  avoirdupois,  and 
the  price  in  cents  and  bundr^ths  of  a cent.  American  weight  and  money 


Whei^bresd. 

BmC 

TssL 

Mottoa. 

Borne 

. . .cents  per  lb.  6.61 

i.ss 

7.*7 

9 81 

London......... 

11.74 

16.68 

16.57 

Paris 

11.88 

14.04 

18.68 

Glasgow 

18.68 

18.62 

12.62 

liverpool  

12.80 

16.90 

12  90 

Dablih 

12.68 

15. *7 

18.65 

Antwerp 

12.90 

18.62 

16.40 

Brussels* 

12.76 

18.76 

18.76 

Amsterdam 

14.88 

17.24 

14.88 

Daotaic. 

10.04 

18.62 

9.10 

Oporto 

8.68 

12.98 

9.70 

Santander 

6.89 

8.00 

8.00 

Nice 

11.06 

11.92 

11.92 

Milan 

10.80 

10.80 

7.16 

OoDstaotinople. . . 

8.17 

8.17 

8.17 

Smyrna 

6.65 

10.00 

10.00 

New  York 

18.26 

14.60 

16.00 

Boston 

14.00 

14.00 

16.00 

Philadelphia .... 

11.60 

12.50 

13.60 

Cincinnati 

10.00 

9.60 

10.00 

TAB  CHINESE  SUGAR  CANE  IN  ILUN0I8. 

It  seems  quite  probable  from  accounts  of  experiments  made  in  various  parts  of 
the  country,  that  the  production  of  sugar  and  molasses  from  the  cane  is  likely  to 
become  an  article  of  considerable  importance  to  the  planting  interests  of  the 
United  States.  Mr.  J.  M.  Kroh,  of  McCleary’s  Bluff,  Wabash  County,  lUinois, 
communicates  a statement,  over  his  own  signature,  of  his  experience  in  ndsing 
the  sugar-cane,  and  its  commercial  value : — 

On  the  25th  of  May  I planted  about  half  an  acre  of  ground,  one  year  old.  A 
portion  of  the  soil  was  low  and  wet  in  the  spring — in  fact,  I covered  the  seed  witili 
mud ; the  other  part  was  hif h and  sandy ; tne  consec^uence  was,  when  the  dry 
season  set  in,  the  wet  part  btuced  veir  hard,  and  the  high  burnt  up  for  want  of 
rain.  I plowed  it  when  about  ten  inches  high,  and  that  is  all  the  working  it  got, 
with  the  exception  of  a slight  hoeing  previous  to  plowing ; my  object  was  to  as- 
certain the  amount  of  saccharine  matter  contained  in  the  stalks,  and  supposed 
enough  would  grow  to  make  the  experiment.  Many  of  the  stalks  grew  from  six- 
teen to  twenty  feet  high,  (in  the  low  ^ound  it  only  grew  twelve  feet) 

Having  malde  a mill  in  which  to  grind  it,  I commenced  on  the  24th  of  Septem- 
ber. The  cane  then  had  received  two  or  three  frosts,  which  slightly  iqiurra  the 
taste  of  the  water.  I am  convinced  that  the  amount  of  stalks  I used  can  be 
grown  on  less  than  a quarter  of  an  acre.  The  amount  of  water  obtained  from 
the  piece  was  270  gallons,  from  which  I made  45  gallons,  which,  in  flavor  and 
beautiful  bright  rea  color,  is  far  superior  to  any  molasses  obtained  from  the  South. 
I did  not  try  to  grain  any  of  it,  as  it  will  not  grain  after  being  frosted ; but  I am 
convinced  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  graining  it  if  tried  previous  to  frost  If 
it  is  planted  by  the  middle  of  51 ay,  it  i^l  ripen  by  the  end  of  August,  and  re- 
main in  good  condition  until  frost,  and  if  cut  up  and  put  it  shed  (in  apprehension 
of  frost)  it  will  keep  well  for  a month  or  more. 

I will  give  a statement  of  what  may  be  made  per  acre,  judging  from  the  amount 
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of  water  obtdned  rrom  each  stalk.  One  of  mj  neighbors,  Mr.  A.  De^n,  ob- 
tained from  seven  choice  stalks  one  gallon  of  water ; and  in  another  tri^  made 
by  Mr.  McOleary,  Sr.,  and  myself,  we  pressed  from  ten  stalks  one  s^lon  and  a 
qnart.  The  number  of  stalks  in  a hill  should  be  from  four  to  six.  In  my  caiciir 
mtions  I only  estimate  one  quart  of  water  to  the  hill,  allowing  sixteen  hill^  per 
square  rod,  which  will  make  2,560  hills  to  the  acre ; and  this,  at  one  quart  per 
hill,  will  make  640  gallons  of  water,  which  will  make  NO  gallons  of  molas^ 
Valued  at  75  cents  per  gallon,  it  would  amount  to  382  50  per  acre,  and  I do  not 
hesitate  in  saying  that  the  amounts  may  be  doubled. 

I would  urge  upon  the  farmers  of  the  Western  country  to  try  it  You  will 
not  only  save  but  make  money  by  the  operation.  I am  well  convinced  that  in 
1660  the  Southern  planter  will  have  no  sale  for  his  sugar  in  the  State  of  Illinois. 
From  present  indications  there  will  be  one  hundred  acres  raised  in  Wabash 
Oounti7  this  year,  which  will  save  the  county  310,000.  The  time  to  commence 
working  the  cane  is  when  the  seeds  have  chaug^  from  green  to  a dark  red  hoe, 
althoo^  it  will  remain  good  until  fairly  matured. 

Should  any  person  wish  to  make  the  experiment,  I have  some  seed  to  spare — 
one  quart  will  plant  an  acre. 

J.  M.  KBOa 


PRODUCTIOI  OF  SUGAR  OR  THR  RIO  GRARRR. 

The  experiment  of  sugar-making  on  the  Rio  Grande  may  now  be  stated  as 
ftiirly  tested.  We  learn  from  a Southern  exchange  that  Mr.  John  Young,  an  en- 
terprising merchant  of  New  Orleans,  has  a farm  on  the  river,  from  which  we  are 
told,  he  has  already  this  year  made  twenty  hogsheads  of  sugar,  besides  a quantity 
of  molasses,  mm,  &c.,  and  it  is  said  he  will  make  as  much  more  from  the  cane  on 
hand.  Mr.  Young  has  done  this  with  the  native  laborers,  which  we  believe  far 
cheaper  than  slave  labor.  A native  field  hand  seldom  receives  more  than  six 
dollars  per  month,  which,  with  a ration  of  an  **  almude,”  or  peck  of  corn  per 
week,  comprises  the  whole  expense  of  the  employer,  and  we  think  will  be  found 
much  cheaper  than  slave  labor,  when  the  cost  of  purchase,  food,  clothing,  and 
doctors’  bills  are  estimated. 

Here,  then,  is  the  country,  of  all  others,  for  the  agriculturist,  whether  rich  or 
poor.  A soil  that  produces  of  the  fruits  of  the  Northern  or  tropical  clime,  land 
of  the  finest  quality  at  from  twenty-five  to  fifty  cents  per  acre,  and  a ready  mar- 
ket, at  high  prices,  for  all  that  is  produced.  With  all  these  advantages,  the 
question  should  rather  be,  who  will  stay  away,  than  who  will  come  ? 


PREMIUM  RECIPES  FOR  CURING  HAMS. 

As  the  curing  of  hams  is  of  no  little  importance  to  the  provision  trade  in  parts 
of  the  United  States,  we  publish  the  award  at  the  annud  fair  of  the  Maryland 
State  Agricultural  Society,  to  hams  cured  in  the  order  indicated,  as  follows : 

1st  To  150  pounds  of  ham,  take  II  pounds  of  saltpeter,  4 quarts  of  fine  salt, 
with  molasses  enough  to  make  it  a paste ; rub  well  on  the  flesh  side ; let  it  lay 
four  weeks ; make  a pickle  strong  enough  to  bear  an  egg ; let  the  hams  lay  in  it 
four  weeks,  then  hang  and  smoke.  Two  days  before  removing  from  the  smoke- 
house, paint  with  black  pepper  and  strong  cider  vinc^r,  after  which  bag  them. 

2d.  Ham  weighing  10|  pounds,  cured  by  Mrs.  Samuel  Carr Halftushel  of 
salt,  2 pounds  of  saltpeter.  2 pounds  of  black  pepper,  2 pounds  of  Cayenne  pep- 
per, 8 pounds  of  brown  sugu.  This  mixture,  rubbed  on  50  hams,  averaging  10 
pounds,  smoked  gradually  with  hickory  chips. 

3d.  To  100  pounds  ham,  to  average  10  or  12  pounds,  half-peck  ground  alum 
salt,  1 pound  sugar,  II  ounces  saltpeter,  1 quart  hickory  ashes,  2 ounces  salaratus, 
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2 onnceg  red  pepper ; mix  them  wdl  together,  rab  the  hams  wdl,  and  ataod  them 
OD  their  hocks,  aod  let  them  remain  for  five  weeks,  then  hang  them  up,  and  smoke 
them  about  one  week.  For  1,000  pounds  of  hog  meat,  half-bush^  of  fine  salt, 
half  a gallon  of  best  molasses,  3 pounds  of  brown  sugar.  2i  pounds  of  saltpeter, 
pound^  very  fine.  Mix  all  the  ingredients  well  together  in  a large  tub,  and  rub 
the  Vneat  then  with  it  until  you  al^rb  the  whole  quaptity.  The  meat  must  be 
taken  out  of  the  cask  once  a w^k,  and  rubbed  with  the  pickle  it  makes.  The 
two  last  times  you  take  it  out,  add  at  each  time  a plate  full  of  alum  salt  It 
ought  to  remain  in  pickle  five  or  six  weeks,  or  according  to  the  size  of  the  jneat 
4th.  For  100  pounds  of  ham,  8 pounds  of  salt,  2 ounces  of  saltpeter,  2 pounds 
of  sugar,  4 gallons  of  water ; the  ham  remaining  in  pickle  eight  weeks. 


STATISTICS  OF  POPULATION,  &c. 


IMMIGRATION  INTO  NEW  TORI  IN  1866. 

The  Journal  of  Commerce  pnblishes  a complete  statement  of  the  immigratioD 
at  the  port  of  New  York  in  1856.  It  inclndes  all  the  arrirals  up  to  Slst  De- 
cember, so  there  can  be  no  additions  to  materially  affect  the  result.  It  will  be 
seen  that  the  total  infiux  of  population  from  foreign  countries  is  about  5,000  in 
advance  of  the  previous  year,  which  is  quite  as  large  as  had  been  anticipated, 
but  there  is  still  a large  falling  off  in  comparison  with  several  previous  years. 
The  infusion  of  the  German  clement  continues  to  exceed  that  of  any  other  nation- 
ality. These  facts  are  of  great  interest,  inasmuch  as  the  arrival  of  aliens  at  New 
York  are  about  three-fourths  of  the  total  for  the  whole  country.  In  1853,  they 
were  77  per  cent  of  those  returned  at  Washington,  and  in  1854,  75  per  cent.  The 
books  of  the  New  York  Commissioners  of  Immigration  are  so  kept,  that  on  the 
1st  of  January,  the  immigration  of  the  previous  year  can  be  immediately  pub- 
lished. The  annual  report  of  the  Commissioners  is  in  course  of  preparation,  but 
will  not  be  presented  to  the  Legislature  before  the  latter  part  of  January.  The 
following  table  shows  the  immigration  at  this  port  for  the  last  four  years,  with 
monthly  comparisons : — 

January 

February 

Biarch ... 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September ... 

October 

November 

December 


The  great  Irish  emigration,  which  derived  its  impulse  from  the  memorable  fam- 
ine in  that  country,  reached  its  height  in  1851 — the  number  who  landed  in  New 
York  amounting  to  163,256.  The  German  emigration,  produced  by  ds- Atlantic 
agitation  and  revolutionary  movements,  was  greatest  in  1854 ; the  arrivals  of  this 
class  amounting  in  that  year  to  176,986.  These  statistics,  compared  with  those 


18iS. 

18S4. 

m. 

I8i6. 

4,901 

16,614 

7,486 

2.S44 

11,968 

4,446 

6,128 

S,224 

9,686 

8,768 

2,969 

4.684 

28,288 

81,148 

10,196 

8,896 

80,212 

64,078 

24,177 

19,006 

46A78 

26,807 

19A27 

80,084 

22,898 

86,247 

16,716 

16,846 

88,682 

89.416 

9,180 

17,868 

80,288 

26,769 

11,706 

14.078 

28,201 

88,878 

18,842 

16,986 

81,486 

20,276 

7,648 

16,476 

17,824 

26,899 

9,860 

4,887 

284,946 

819,228 

186,288 

141,678 
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•f  the  past  year,  show  that  the  probability  of  tUi  ooantry  ever  becoming  either 
€krmanized  or  IrektTidized,  is  extremely  remote.  It  must  be  a very  contracted 
national  party  which  could  found  a platform  on  such  probability.  The  propor- 
tion of  Irish  and  Germans  arrived  iu  New  York  for  the  three  years  past,  ap- 
pears from  the  following,  in  comparison  with  the  total  of  all  nations  for  the  same 


period : — ... 

18M.  18H.  18S8. 

Oermana 176,986  62,892  66,846 

Irish 8M02  48,046  48,996 

Total  immigratioD 819,218  186,288  141,676 


The  proportion  of  Irish  and  Grcrmans  arrived  since  the  commencement  of  the 
year,  appears  in  the  foUowing  table ; — 

Irish.  Oermans.  Total  Irish.  Gonnaiia.  Total* 

Janaary.’. 684  648  2,844  August 6,090  7,789  17,268 

February 220  444  2,224  September. 4,286  6,247  14,07$ 

March 1,040  1,206  4,684  October 6,691  7,616  16.986 

April 8,287  2,220  8,296  November.......  6,201  7,844  16,746 

Hay 6,616  6,808  19,006  December 1,888  2,242  4,287 

June 6,016  6,046  20,024  

July 6,068  6,005  16,846  48.996  66,841  141,672 

According  to  the  prognostications  of  the  Liverpool  Times,  an  increased  emi- 
gration may  be  expected  next  spring.  That  paper  recently  remarked,  that  “ last 
year  there  was  an  unusually  small  amount  of  emigration,  owing  to  the  war,  the 
drafts  for  the  army  and  navy,  increased  employment  at  home,  and  the  check  given 
to  emigration  to  the  United  States  by  the  stringent  American  regulation,  and  the 
political  objections  to  Catholics  and  the  Irish,  and  to  natnralization,  which  had 
before  been  freely  granted.  The  employment  of  many  large  steamers,  now  dis- 
engaged from  the  transport  service,  and  reduced  fares,  coupled  with  the  prosper- 
ous state  of  Canada  and  Australia,  will  lead  to  an  increas^  emigration  nefi 
spring.**  . 

The  experience  with  emigrants  at  Castle  Garden,  resulting  from  the  establish- 
ment of  an  emigrant  landing  at  that  point,  continues  to  be  of  the  most  satis&o- 
tory  character.  For  instance,  the  wrecked  passengers  of  the  ship  New  York, 
found  there,  immediately  on  reaching  the  city,  ample  accommodations,  where 
every  want  was  supplied.  But  the  chief  advantage  arises  from  the  prevention 
of  an  enormous  amount  of  extortion  and  frand.  The  mortality  on  board  of  emi- 
grant ships  has  almost  wholly  ceased. 

CENSUS  OF  THE  STATE  OF  IOWA  IE  1866. 

In  the  Merchanis*  Magazine  for  February,  1857,  (voL  xxxvi.,  pages  247-248,) 
we  gave  a statement  of  the  “ Population  and  Progress  of  Iowa,’*  according  to 
tlie  last  Annual  Message  of  the  Governor  of  the  State.  We  then  gave  a synopsis 
of  the  census  taken  in  Jane,  1856,  which,  as  we  then  stated,  was  “ somewhat  de- 
fective, two  counties  and  several  townships  in  other  counties,  not  having  been 
returned  at  all,  whilst  in  almost  all  the  counties  there  are  very  great  omissions.” 
Since  then,  we  have  received  more  full  returns,  by  which  it  appears  that  the  total 
population  at  the  time  of  the  census  was  509,414,  instead  of  503,626  as  before 
stated.  From  these  retnms  we  have  compiled  the  following  table  of  the  number 
of  inhabitfMits  in  each  county  :--i- 

VOL.  XXXVI. — KO.  IV.  32 
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a&ar 

dwelling-  Hou  of  Nou  of  Nou  Colored 
Ooontiee.  honaea.  ikmiUea.  malea.  femalea.  peraona. 


Adair 

112 

117 

864 

299 

• • 

Adams  

171 

184 

686 

485 

• • 

Allamakee 

1,468 

1,616 

4,110 

8,599 

S 

Ap^ooee 

Audubon 

i486 

49 

1,619 

60 

4,760 

160 

4,346 

188 

10 

jSenton 

1,06< 

1,1st 

3,862 

2,896 

. . 

Black  Hawk 

1,085 

8,042 

2,495 

9 

Boone 

680 

670 

1,881 

1,667 

1 

Bremer 

660 

507 

1,760 

1,488 

• • 

Bntler 

852 

872 

1,180 

962 

• e 

Buchanan 

868 

962 

2,708 

8,887 

.•  • 

Calhoun 

21 

24 

77 

42 

• • 

Carroll  

42 

48 

189 

112 

« • 

Cass 

165 

148 

448 

867 

• e 

Cedar 

1^41 

1,625 

6,076 

4,405 

• • 

Cerro  Gordo 

125 

145 

877 

266 

. . 

Chickasaw ............. 

457 

470 

1,488 

1,186 

. . 

Clarke 

670 

714 

2,124 

1,864 

2 

Clayton 

2,595 

2,884 

8,227 

6,950 

5 

dintoo 

2,862 

2,468 

7,474 

6,967 

. . 

Crawford.... 

42 

47 

181 

104 

. • 

BaUas 

688 

588 

2,149 

1,842 

. . 

Davis 

2,028 

2,047 

6,984 

6,644 

4 

Decatur  

1,082 

1,101 

8,882 

8,087 

4 

Delaware .............. 

1,466 

1419 

4,888 

8,768 

• . 

Des  Moines 

8,061 

8,868 

11,080 

9,129 

15 

Dubuque  

4,376 

4,687 

14,828 

11,648 

85 

Fayette 

1,466 

1,498 

4,601 

8,868 

44 

Floyd 

412 

487 

1,848 

1,101 

• . 

Franklin...... 

188 

149 

488 

844 

• . 

Fremont 

697 

517 

1,790 

1,678 

10 

Greene 

201 

200 

660 

629 

. . 

Qrondy 

81 

54 

227 

208 

Gntbrie 

865 

886 

1,151 

988 

. . 

Harrison 

827 

885 

1,064 

845 

• • 

Hardin 

651 

598 

2,214 

1,819  * 

• • 

Henry. 

2,211 

2,188 

8,212 

7,188 

8 

Howard • . 

94 

94 

262 

192 

• • 

Iowa 

784 

860 

2.652 

2,211 

• • 

Jackson 

2,416 

2,526 

7,462 

5,616 

• • 

Ja^r 

1,217 

1,894 

4,451 

8A29 

1 

Je&raon  

2,272 

2,829 

5,796 

8,610 

. . 

Johnson  

2,885 

2,447 

7,884 

8,678 

18 

Jones 

1,721 

1,761 

6,288 

4,547 

5 

Keokuk. 

1,827 

1,889 

6,668 

6,080 

• . 

Kossuth 

80 

88 

287 

160 

. . 

Lee 

4,820 

4.527 

14,716 

12,668 

2 

Linn 

2418 

4,612 

7,911 

8,791 

8 

Louisa • • . 

1471 

1,577 

6,208 

4,882 

81 

Lucas 

778 

810 

2,880 

2,078 

• . 

Madison 

926 

957 

2,928 

2,680 

. . 

Mahaska. 

2,191 

2,297 

8,892 

5,168 

8 

Marion  

2411 

2452 

7,426 

8,786 

2 

Marshall 

768 

821 

2,411 

2,049 

. . 

Mills 

626 

687 

1,596 

1,405 

18 

MitcheU 

849 

857 

1,119 

782 

e • 

Monroe..... 

1,206 

1410 

8,678 

8,287 

1 

MoQODa 

79 

78 

280 

179 

• • 

Montgomery  

145 

156 

470 

402 

• • 



2,119 

2,124 

5,707 

6,852 

• • 

VeM 

maleedi 

femalec 

66S 

1,019 

I, l0f 

9,075 

28t 

5,247 

6,588 

8,618 

8428 

2,141 

5,125 

119 

261 

815 

9,481 

582 

2,561 

8,978 

15,187 

18,441 

885 

8,991 

II, 628 
5,229 
8,099 

20,198 

26,871 

8,867 

2,444 

780 

8458 

1,089 

485 

2,149 

1.900 
4,088 

16,896 

444 

4,878 

14.077 

7,490 

18,806 

14467 

9,886 

10,545 

897 

27,278 

14,702 

9458 

4,408 

6408 

18,060 

14,150 

4,460 

8,102 

1.901 
5,850 

459 

872 

12459 
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Ko.of 

Tbtal 

dwelling- 

No.  of 

Naof 

No.  of 

Colored 

male#  A 

Oooattot. 

koQMa 

fkmfHwiL 

malea. 

Sunalea.  penokia. 

femalaa 

855 

1,015 

949 

• • 

1,964 

1,589 

5,144 

4,278 

9,417 

Pottawattamie  . • . . 

592 

665 

1,924 

1,574 

, , 

8,498 

Fioweabiek... 

678 

2,416 

9,044 

, . 

4,460 

RiofiSKold • 

979 

804 

668 

• • 

1.478 

8cott 

1,476 

11,908 

9,618 

12 

91,521 

Shelby 

90 

244 

219 

• e 

468 

Sac 

41 

144 

107 

a a 

951 

Story 

520 

1,560 

1,808 

a a 

2,868 

Tama 

689 

678 

1,776 

1,746 

1 

8,680 

5*ylor 

847 

852 

1,182 

947 

, , 

9,079 

Unoo 

145 

146 

488 

868 

, , 

806 

Van  Boren  ••••,•< 

......  W61 

2,888 

8,225 

7,896 

• • 

15,991 

Wapello...  

2,415 

6,844 

6,402 

6 

18,246 

Wah-en 

. ^ . .... 

.... 

.... 

. • • • 

, , 

• • • ♦ 

Washington  •••••. 

9,004 

6,029 

5,084 

6 

11,118 

Wayne 

781 

768 

2,221 

1,988 

1 

4,188 

Webster.... 

581 

1,757 

1,881 

8,088 

Wiune^iek 

1,686 

1,474 

4,126 

8,878 

7,506 

Woodbury ....... 

.«•  • • • • • . 

^ . 

.... 

• • e e 

• • 

• • • ■ 

Wright  • 

91 

229 

198 

• • 

49t 

Total 

89,224 

274,018  886,408 

971 

609,414 

Other  items  relative  to  the  population  are : 

Number  of  married  persons  • • • • 170,979  i Insane 

.120 

Widowed  persons , 

261 

Deaf  and  aumb. . . 

871  Owners  of  land 

. • . »M.  . 

67,111 

Blind 

108  Panpera 

489 

The  following  is  a synopns  of  the  progress  of  popolnlion  by  dnsses : — 

wniTia.— 

4 ^FESB  OOLOamr-^ 

Tear. 

Malea 

Femalea 

TotaL 

Kalea 

Femalea  TotaL 

1840 

24,256 

18,668 

42,924 

98 

79 

179 

1850  

100,887 

90.994 

191,881 

166 

168 

888 

1852  

118,769 

109,004 

227,778 

... 

• • » 

• • a 

M64 

. 170,802 

154,900 

825,202 

958 

999 

480 

1856  

. 274,012 

285,402 

509,148 

... 

see 

974 

In  1852  the  number  of  ▼ofers  was  43,012;  in  1854,  59,284-;  and  in  1666, 
101,607 — consisting  of  86,815  native  voters,  and  14,492  naturalized  voters. 
Number  of  aliens  in*  1852, 7,211 ; in  1854, 10,378 ; and  in  1856, 15,104.  Nnm- 
jber  of  militia  in  1854,  60,284 ; and  in  1856,  92,376.  In  1840  there  were  16 
slaves  reported,  but  in  no  other  jear. 

PR06RB88  OF  POPUUTIOI  II  TIB  UIITBI  STATBS. 

At  a low  estimate,  the  present  territorj  of  the  United  States  is  able  to  sustain 

300.000. 000  of  inhabitants,  and  it  would  not  be  extravagant  to  rate  its  ability  as 
high  as  500,000,000. 

With  the  density  of  Russia,  we  should  have  80,000,000.  With  the  density  of 
New  England,  we  should  have  123,000,000.  With  the  density  of  the  Middle 
States,  we  should  have  170,000,000.  With  the  density  of  France,  we  should  have 

500.000. 000.  With  the  density  of  Britain,  we  should  have  660,000,000.  With 
the  density  of  Belgium,  we  should  have  1,150,000,000. 

With  a rate  of  increase  decidedly  Inferior  to  that  of  the  ten  years  ending  in 
1860,  we  should  number,  in  1900, 110,000,000 ; and  with  the  lowest  rate  of  ineieaas 
that  is  at  all  probable,  we  shall  count  not  less  than  76,000,000. 
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If  we  take  the  last  mentioned  niunber  as  the  basis  of  new  calcolatioos,  and 
allow  an  average  increaBe  of  onlj  10  per  cent  in  each  ten  years — in  plaoeof  34  per 
cent,  the  present  rate — then,  in  one  hundred  years  from  1900,  the  popalatioo  of 
this  ooantry  will  have  reached  nearly  200,000,000.  This  cannot  be  considered  aa 
axtravagant  calcolation.  Is  it  not  likely  to  be  snrpassedT  Facts,  adduced  in  pre- 
ceding pages  demonstrate  the  probability  of  a high  rate  of  increase,  notwHhstand- 
tng  a very  considerable  density  of  popnlation.  And  it  is  to  be  remembered  that, 
in  addition  to  the  vast  amount  of  fertile  soil  that  remains  to  be  improved,  the 
endless  resonrces  of  oor  mines  and  forests,  and  onr  unexampled  fiaediUes  for  com- 
merce, the  institutions  of  the  country,  political,  social,  and  relig^bkis— favor  the 
creation  of  wealth  and  the  increase  of  our  numbers.  Land  is  easily  obtained  or 
exchanged ; population,  capital,  and  products  flow  readily  from  one  part  of  the 
country  to  another ; freedom  begets  energy ; law  gives  security ; education  adds 
iier  light  •,  and  religion  has  free  course  in  her  glorious  work^  The  gates  of  emi- 
gration stand  wide  open ; and  multitudes  wiU  continue  to  enter  them,  so  long  as 
they  can  obtain  freer  and  happier  lands  here  than  they  can  And  in  Europe. 

It  is  altogether  probable  that,  if  the  country  succeeds  in  maintaining  the  puri- 
ty of  its  political  institutions,  in  one  hundred  years  its  population  will  number 
more  than  250,000,000 ; and  the  child  is  bom  who  shall  read  the  reports  of  the 
census  which  shall  sum  up  that  aggregate,  .while  grandchildren  of  those  now  en- 
tering upon  the  duties  of  citizens,  shall  then  be  in  the  maturity  of  their  powers, 
'and  occupying  the  most  responsible  stations  in  the  gift  of  a nation  nearly  tea 
times  as  numerous  as  our  own  is  now. 


popuunoi  OF  neiiAOUA,  aid  of  cimAi.  amsuca. 

Nicaragua  is  about  260  miles  in  length  by  about  150  in  breadth  in  the  widest 
part,  and  this  includes  both  lakes,  but  not  any  portion  of  the  Mosquito  Territory. 
The  level  of  Lake  Nicaragua  above  the  Pacific  Ocean  is  128  feet,  and  that  of 
tAke  Managua  above  the  Pacific  is  156  feet.  The  population  is  estimated  at 
268,000,  and  thus  divided 


WUtoa 

Nsgrosa 

ladisaa. 

Hfacsd. 

80,000 

19,000 

84,000 

ISS/KW 

The  principal  places  are  thus  populated : — 

Leon 

80,000 

16,000 

New  Puebla. . . . 

S,S00 

Manaya 

Taleca 

1,200 

Managua .......... 

....  18,000 

Chichigalpa  . . . . 

8,000 

Granada 

12,000 

Poealtiga 

1,100 

Oninendego 

Yialego 

1,600 

1,400 

Acoys^ 

1,100 

In  this  connection,  and  as  possessing  interest,  we  subjoin  the  population  of 
. Central  America,  which  is  divided  into  five  States,  as  follows : — 

Miles.  PopnletioiL  MUm.  PopvIstleiL 

Guatemala 48,870  865,000  I Nicaragua 60,000  260,000 

fian  Salvador  9,700  896,000  I Costa  Rica 18,000  126,006 

Honduras 89,600  867,000  | 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  total  square  miles  of  the  five  States  is  over 
155,000,  and  tiie  total  population  is  over  2,000,000.  The  climate  and  scenery 
are  said  to  be  equal  to  those  of  any  portion  of  the  world. 
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Saitiroad,  (kneUytmd  Steamboat  StaMUe. 


MIUTIA  OF  TBB  raiTBD  8TATB8. 

‘ By  the  latest  retnrnB  received  at  the  War  Department,  which  have  been  com- 
innnicated  to  Congress,  it  appears  that  the  number  of  men  comprising  the 
Inilitia  of  the  several  States,  amounts  to  2,716,094.  These  returns  are  by  no 
means  correct,  and  we  believe  the  number  m^ht  be  safely  estimated  at  3,500,000* 
There  are  no  returns  from  the  State  of  Iowa,  and  the  Territories  of  Oregon^ 
Wa^ngton,  Nebraska,  Kansas,  and  New  Mexico : — 


StatM. 

Tsar. 

Ko.  men. 

Maine. 

1866 

78,662 

Mew  Hampshire. . • . 

1864 

88,688 

Jiaasachusetts. ..... 

186S 

166,081 

Vermont 

1848 

28,886 

Bhode  Island 

1866 

16,894 

Connecticot. 

1866 

61,666 

Kew  York. 

1866 

887,286 

Hew  Jersey... 

1862 

81,984 

Penn^lvama.. ...... 

1866 

164,678 

Delaware. 

1827 

9,229 

Maryland.. 

1888 

66,864 

Virginia. 

1864 

126,681 

North  Carolina. .... 

1846 

79,448 

South  Carolina 

1866 

86,072 

Ceorgia 

Florida. 

1860 

1846 

78,699 

18,122 

Alabama... 

1861 

76,662 

lioniaiana.. , , , 

1866 

90,782 

States. 

Tear. 

No.  men. 

MIesiseippi 

1888 

86,084 

Tenneselee 

1840 

71,262 

Kentucky.. 

1862 

88,868 

Ohio 

1846 

176,465 

Michigan 

1864 

99,065 

Indiana.. 

1882 

68,918 

Illinois 

1866 

267,490 

Wisconsin 

1866 

61,891 

Missonri 

1864 

118,086 

Arkansas 

1864 

86,064 

Texas.... 

1847 

19,766 

California.. 

1866 

209,126 

Minnesota  Territory. 

1861 

2,008 

Utah  Territory. .... 
District  of  Oouunbi.. 

1868 

2,88A 

1862 

8,201 

ToUl 

2,716,094 

■ RAILROAD,  CANAL.  AND  STEAMBOAT  STATISTICS. 


TAB  PB06RIS8  OF  IITERIAL  COMMUHICATIOll  IF  THE  UFITEO  STATES. 

- The  most  ample  resources  are  unavailable,  and  practically  non-existent,  unless 
they  can  be  reached.  Nature  has  done  much  for  us  here,  and  Art  is  supplying 
her  wants. 

1.  The  natural  facilities  afforded  by  coasts,  of  lake  and  ocean,  and  our  num- 
berless rivers,  are  remarkable.  The  great  central  valley  is  bound  in  one,  by  the 
Mississippi  and  its  tributaries,  which  constitute  an  **  inland  sea,”  into  which  wide 
prairie  regions  are  thrust  as  headlands.  The  eastern  slope  of  the  All^hanies  is 
furrowed  with  navigable  rivers,  communicating  with  the  Atlantic,  and  uniting 
the  interior  with  the  seaboard.  Along  the  northern  boundary  is  that  great  chain 
of  lakes — the  Mediterranean  of  North  America — navigable  for  the  largest  ships, 
and  thronging  with  vessels  burdened  with  the  products  of  prairies,  forests,  and 
mines. 

2.  The  artificial  facilities  are  alr^tdy  considerable.  Several  lines  of  communi- 
cation cross  the  northern  tier  of  States,  from  the  lakes  to  the  Mississippi,  and  to 
the  sea.  The  All^hanies  are  turned  at  both  ends,  and  pierced  in  the  middle. 
**  With  the  exception  of  a few  miles  in  Vii^nia,  there  are  connected  lines  of  rail- 
way from  Waterville,  Maine,  to  Montgomery,  Alabama ; and  roads  are  projected, 
or  in  course  of  construction,  that  will  probably,  ere  long,  oontinne  the  connection 
from  Oalais  to  New  Orleans.  Lines  of  completed  railroad  now  connect,  more  or 
less  directly,  the  four  great  cities  of  the  Atlantic  seaboard — Boston,  New  York, 
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Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore  ao  irdl  as  tfaeiiatk>iMdcspital-~with  the  dties  and 
towns  of  the  apper  portion  of  the  MissisBippi  and  of  the  lakes.  Charleston  and 
Savannah  are  nearly  connected  with  tiie  Mississippi  at  Memphis,  while  th^  have 
^tended  another  of  those  iron  arms  to  Nashville,  eagerly  stretching  to  seise  the 
trade  of  the  Ohio ; and  roads  are  projected  and  partly  completed  that  will  unite 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  with  the  lakes.’*  The  period  is  probably  not  very  distaot« 
when  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  will  be  joined  by  these  iron  bands.  The  govenir 
ment  engineers  have  already  published  ^e  first  volume  of  their  report  An  over- 
land mail  to  California  has  been  establi^ied  by  a recent  act  of  Congress. 

**  More  than  21,000  miles  of  railroad  are  now  in  operation,  and  some  17/100 
are  in  process  of  oonstmction.”  We  probably  have  built  a greater  length  of 
railroad  than  all  other  nations  together,  and  at  a cost  of  nearly  9500»000/)OOl 
All  Germany  has  but  5,340  miles,  and  France  only  2,480. 

Canals  join  the  lakes  with  the  Ohio  and  the  Atlantic,  and  bring  the  great  coal 
regions  into  cheap  communication  with  the  seaboard.  The  length  of  those  in  uas 
Is  4,798  miles. 

The  first  line  of  telegraph  in  this  country  was  erected  between  Washington  and 
Baltimore  in  1844.  At  ^e  beginning  of  1854,  the  number  of  miles  in  use  was 
41,392,  erected  at  a cost  of  06,571300,  or  0160  a mile.  Th^  already  coimeci 
all  the  important  centers  of  trade,  and  every  year  witnesses  an  extendoo  of  the 
lines. 


HUBB,  TOLLS,  AID  TOMAOE  OF  THB  IBW  TORI  CABALS. 

The  canals,  it  is  well  known,  are  owned  by  the  State.  The  Auditor  of  tiie 
Canal  Department  is  required  by  statute  to  submit  annually  to  the  Legislatare  a 
report  of  the  tolls,  trade,  and  tonnage  of  the  canals.  The  Hon.  N.  S.  BentOB* 
the  present  Auditor,  has,  in  addition  to  the  usual  detailed  tabular  statenmntB. 
presented  this  year  (February  10, 1857,)  to  the  Legislature  a summary  for  the 
year  1856,  careftilly  compiled  from  official  documents  in  his  possession,  in  order 
to  exhibit,  as  (hr  as  was  found  practicable,  a comprehensive  view  of  the  trade  and 
tonnage  of  the  lines  of  communication  between  the  great  lakes  and  the  Hudson 
Biver  and  New  York  city.  We  give  below  tiie  substance  of  the  Au^tor’s  re- 
port as  referred  to  above : — 


The  whole  amount  of  tolls  received  is 

|2,7«8.S1> 

Which  amount  is  composed  as  follows : — 

Toll  on  boats  and  passengers.. 

**  products  of  the  forest 

**  products  of  animals 

^ vegetable  food. 

**  other  agricultural  products 

“ manufactures 

$899,655 

27,947 

1,262399 

8.261 

129362 

585,891 

154,400 

merchanduio. 

* other  articles  

The  whole  amount  of  tonnage  transported  on  the  canals  during  the  last 
season  of  navigation,  ascmding  and  descending,  was 

4,116^ 

And  is  composed  as  fellows: — 
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FtodoetooftbtiMrMt MMgiH 

Products  of  miinali ^3,826 

Vegetable  food 1,168,894 

Qth^  sgricolturml  prodocts. ...  4,968 

liaouimures 884,901 

Merchandise 870,168 

Other  articles. 789,078 

2,687,408 


The  Talue  of  such  tonnage  is  as  ftdlows : — 


Products  of  the  ibrest 

Products  of  animals $7,468,483 

Vegetable  food 42,698,226 

Other  agricultural  prodocts 977,794 


Manoisctores  < 
Merchandise  . 
Other  articles, 


4,116,088 

$10,211,888 


61,080,46^ 

10,808,419 

186,691,818 

11,084,991 


The  total  amonnt  of  freight  or  number  of  tons  carried  one  mOe  dnring 
the  last  season  of  narigation  was 


$218,827,088 

692,009,888 


The  total  morement  of  the  sereral  classes  composing  such  total 
tonnage,  is  as  follows : — 

Prodocts  of  the  forest 

Prodocts  of  animals 8,766,876 

VegeUblefood 860,426,916 

Other  agricultural  pr^octs 988,760 


Manofoctures 
Merchandise  , 
Other  articles, 


149,784,618 


268,118,841 

28,409,888 

86,428,468 

70,818,826 


The  whole  amount  of  tonnage  received  at  tide-water,  by  way  of  the 
Erie  Oanal,  from  Western  States  and  Canada,  during  the  last  season 

of  navigation,  was tons 

The  whole  amount  of  tonnage  arriving  at  tide-water,  the  produce  of 

thb  State,  during  the  same  period,  was 

The  whole  number  of  barrels  of  flour  arriving  at  tide-water,  through 

the  canals,  during  the  last  season  of  navi^tion,  was  

The  whole  number  of  bushels  of  wheat  arriving  during  the  same  pe- 
riod was  11,778,888,  which,  tuned  into  flour,  calculating  6 bushels 
to  the  barrel,  would  make 


692,009,808 

1,212,660 

874,688 

1,180,609 

2,866,288 


Total  in  barrels 8,486,776 

The  whole  number  of  bushels  of  com  arriving  at  tide-water  during  the  saint 
period  was  9,587,143.  The  total  number  of  new  boats  registered  during  tbo 
mst  year  is  364,  with  a total  tonnage  of  38,990 — ^making  an  average  tonnage  of 
107.4. 

Comparing  the  season  of  1855  with  that  of  1856,  it  shows  a decrease  in  rev- 
enne  of  $56,871,  and  an  increase  in  tonnage  of  93,465,  divided  among  the  differ- 
ent articles  as  follows : — 

Products  of  the  forest • •decrease  869,260 

Products  of  animals 14,886 

Other  agriooltural  prodncle 626 

Merobandise 8,644 

876,294 
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^’egekkie  food ^.v.... ....... faereie  160,T19 

liAOu&ciaret. t,028 

Other  ftitidee 8,01t 

168,76# 

Increaee #88,46# 


, The  iocrease  in  lockages  at  Alexander’s  Lock  is  350.  Id  flour  and  wheat, 
comprised  Id  the  returns  of  vegetable  food,  there  has  been  an  increase  on  tonnage 
the  past  year  of  112,537  tons,  and  an  increase  in  tolls  of  $160,694.  In  com  aM 
oats  there  has  been  an  increase  during  the  same  period  28,669  tons,  and  an 
increase  m tolls  of  $7,691.  Under  the  h^  of  products  of  the  forest,”  there 
an  increase  of  tonnage  upon  shingles,  boards,  and  scantling,  as  compared 
with  1855,  of  32,163  tons,  ana  a decr^sed  tonnage  upon  timl^r,  staves,  and 
wood,  of  97,705  tons,  and  an  increase  in  pot  and  pearl  ashes  of  9,615  tons. 
Under  the  head  of  other  articles,”  there  was  an  increase  in  the  tonnage  of  min- 
eral coal,  for  the  same  period,  of  77,568.  tons,  and  an  increase  in  sandries  of 
15,323  tons. 

Lines  of  freight  transit,  it  is  well  known,  take  all  the  carriage  which  pasM 
through  the  State,  between  New  York  and  the  Hudson  River  and  the  in- 
ehiding  a considerable  portion  of  Upper  Canada.  It  may  with  justice  be  said 
they  are  all  of  them  competing  lines  of  transport  for  wliat  is  termed  through 
fre^ht,”  and  two  of  them  are  virtually  competing  lines  for  both  through  and  way 
freight 

The  ascertained  results  presented  by  these  tables  are  interesting,  and  worthy  of 
much  reflection.  They  not  only  show  the  steady  and  progressive  increased  car- 
riage and  movement  by  railway,  and  the  steady  and  progressive  decreased  car- 
riage and  movement  by  canal,  but  they  also  show  tM  description  of  freight 
wherein  the  carriage  by  railroad  exceeds  that  of  the  canal. 


18SI.  18f4.  18SS.  18S6. 

tons  carried  by  railway  ....  991,089  1,298,868  M18.121  1.719^27 

canal  4,247,868  4,166,862  4,022,617  4,116,088 

Total 6,288,892  6,469,716  6,684,788  6,886,409 


This  statement  shows  an  increase  of  more  than  700,000  tons  in  four  years,  by 
rail,  and  a loss  of  131,771  tons  to  the  canal  in  the  same  time. 

18iS.  18S4.  18SS.  ISW. 

Ifotal  movement  by  rail  ... . 166,827,872  211,976,114  260,279,884  829,191,724 
canal...  700,889,938  668,869,044  619,170,661  692,009,606 


Total 866,717,806  88a686,168  869,460,486  921,201,327 

The  total  movement  by  railway  in  1853  was  not  quite  one-fifth  of  that  by  tiie 
liu&nals.  In  1854  it  was  nearly  one.third ; nearly  one-half  in  1855 ; and  it  was 
quite  three-fifths  in  1856.  At  this  rate  of  progression  on  the  part  of  the  rail- 
roads, and  of  loss  by  the  canals,  the  total  movement  of  freight  on  those  two  rail- 
fioads  will  be  equal  to  that  of  the  canals  in  about  three  years  from  this  time,  il 
aot  sooner. 

The  aggregate  of  the  total  movement  has  increased  on  the  railroads,  from  1853 
to  1856, 164,483,622,  and  the  loss  to  the  canal  has  been  108,380,330. 

Tbe  annexed  table  shows  why  it  is  that  with  an  increased  tonnage  in  1856 
of  93,465  over  1855,  the  total  movement  should  be  27,171,048  less.  This  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  tons  carried  was  on  short  distances ; otherwise,  an  in- 
crease in  the  receipts  of  tolls-would  have  been  the  result. 

But  this  statement  also  exhibits  the  amount  of  freight  earnings  on  these  ra^ 
roads,  and  tolls  received  on  the  canals,  inclnding  the  tolls  on  boats  and  passengera, 
during  the  above  period,  together  with  these  total  movements.  These  oompara- 
Uve  statements  show  ihe  rapid  and  suceessful  progrem  of  the  former,  and  Ifaie  kn- 
inobitity  of  the  latter : — 


9 
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Tons  earrl«d  one  mile. 

Kew  York  CeDtnd  Rallroftd. . . 
New  York  and  Erie  Railroed. . 
Oenals. 


, igft 

Freight  end  tolki 
164,701,850  $1,888,880 
101,826,522  2.637.214 
700,889,988  8,204,718 


, 1M4. » 

Frefkht  end  toOe. 

$81,168,080  $2,479,820 
180,808,084  2.869,690 
668,669,044  2,778,666 


$866,717,806  $7,680,762  $880,686,168  $8,622,976 


Tone  ceiried  one  mile. 

New  York  Oentral  Railroed. . . 
New  York  and  Erie  Railroad. . 
Ganala 


, 18«. . 

Freight  end  tolle. 
$99,606,886  $8,189,608 
150,678,998  8,668,002 
619,170,661  2,806,077 


, ISM. > 

Fnigbt  ud  tolk. 
9146,783,678  94,328,041 
183,468,046  4,646,789 
692,009,603  2,748,218 


869,460,486  9,647,692 


921,201,827  11,622,086 


This  statemeDt  also  shows  the  total  tonoage  of  freight  od  these  roads  for  1855 
aod  1 856,  separately  from  other  tabular  calcnlations,  from  which  it  appears  the 
increase  on  tbroagh  freight  in  one  year  was  182,358  tons,  and  on  way,  14,847 
tons. 

The  comparative  tabular  statement  herewith  submitted  is  a condensed  view  of 
the  total  tonnage  and  receipts  of  toll  on  all  the  canals,  on  the  different  descrip- 
tions of  property  carried,  for  the  period  of  six  years : — 


Tear.  Tona  carried.  ToUa  reoelTed.  At.  per  ton. 

1861  3,682,788  $8,078,992  86.86 

1862  8,868,441  2,866,886  74.19 

1868  4,247,858  2,966,697  69.61 

1854 4,166,862  2.647,488  61.16 

1866 4,022.617  2,610,420  64.89 

1866 4,116,082  2,664.216  62.06 


The  receipts  of  toll  above  given  are  upon  the  property  carried  exclusive  of  the 
tolls  on  boats  and  plungers,  and  the  averages  most  be  afiected  b^  the  rates  of 
toll  charged  and  received,  and  the  distance  that  property  or  freight  is  transported 
on  the  canals.  The  average  of  1851  on  the  tonna^  of  1856  would  give  $3.542,1 78 
of  tolls.  The  Auditor  is  satisfied  that  the  rates  of  toll,  as  arran^  in  1851,  may 
be  imposed  on  most  of  the  property  transported  on  the  canals,  without  any  injury 
to  trade,  if  the  Legislature  will  interpose  its  oonstitutiopal  authority  to  protect 
4he  trade  of  the  canals ; and  he  ventures  the  prediction  now,  that  the  cheapening 
of  transport  by  the  canal  will  not  enable  the  State  to  realize  a revenue  commen- 
surate to  the  constitutional  demands  upon  the  canal  tolls,  without  the  specific 
legislation  referred  to  in  the  Auditor’s  Report  to  the  Oommissiooers  of  the  Canal 
Fund. 

If  we  act  upon  the  theoiy  that  the  carriage  of  freight  by  railways  may  not  be 
cheapened  to  keep  pace  with  the  reductions  of  cost  on  the  canals,  so  as  to  enable 
the  railroads  to  maintain  the  successful  competition  they  now  do,  it  may  well  be 
feared  that  the' future  will  give  ns  no  relief.  The  opinion  is  entertained,  and  has 
been  expressed  by  some  who  are  friendly  to  the  canals  and  who  are  eminently 
qualified  to  discuss  and  judge  questions  of  this  sort,  that  unless  steam  can  be 
used  as  a propelling  power  on  the  canals,  we  cannot  hope  to  have  our  anticipa- 
tions of  the  enlargement  and  completion  of  the  public  works  either  felly  realb^ 
or  so  far  realized,  as  that  the  revenues  of  the  canals  will  at  any  time  meet  the 
present  charges  upon  them. 

The  tolls  on  pot  and  pearl  ashes,  salted  beef,  butter,  cheese,  lard,  tallow  and 
lard  oil,  fiour,  domestic  spirits,  lime,  cattle,  hogs,  and  sheep,  have  greatly  falleo 
off,  and  on  some  of  these  articles  the  tolls  are  merely  nomimal 

In  1851  the  tolls  received  on  the  products  of  animals  were  $105,688 ; and  in 
1866,  $27,947.  On  flour,  in  1861,  $646402,  when  the  canal  carried  416,175  tons ; 
and  in  1856,  $146,633,  on  a carriage  of  130,921  tons.  In  1851  the  tolls  on 
865404  tons  ^ property,  classed  as  merchandise,  were  $877,438 ; and  in  1856, 
the  tolls  on  370,758  tons  were  only  $585,891.  This  decrease  in  tdls  of  $291,547 
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Is  belieTed  to  be  owio^  to  the  lednctioii  in  the  mtes  in  1852  to  meet,  ns  wis  al- 
leged, railroad  competition. 

The  increased  shipment  by  canal  daring  the  late  season  of  naviAtion  (ow 
Hhe  preceding  year)  of  5,036,700  bnshek  of  wheat,  and  976,071  bomls  of  com, 
yielded  an  mcrease  in  rerarae,  cmnpared  with  1855,  of  $249,564,  and  without 
this  addition,  the  tolls  for  the  season  wcsild  hare  been  only  $2,304,742. 


RAILEOAM  Iff  THE  UfflTBB  STATES. 

We  compile  and  condense  from  Din$mar9*$  American  Railroad  Ouide,  one  of 
the  best  publications  of  its  class,  the  following  summary  of  mitos  of  railroads  is 
tech  State  on  the  Ist  of  January,  1856  and  1857,  with  the  increase  OTer  1856. 
Also  a summary,  by  sections,  and  a table  of  the  annual  increase  in  miles  of  rail- 
roads from  1828  to  1857,  A:c. : — 


SUMMABT  BT  STATES. 


Ine. 

Maine 

488.8  448.8 

2U.U 

New  Hampehire  • . 

6465  646.6 

Vermont 

616.6  616.6 

Maesachasetta. . . . 

1,807.1  1,886.6 

78.6 

Bhode  Island 

18.4  86.4 

7.0 

Ooooecticut 

6965  600.9 

4.7 

New  York 

8,688.8  2,700.8 

88.7 

New  Jersey 

448.8  478.8 

84.0 

PeoD^lfania..... 

8,087.8  8,407.1 

8695 

Delaware 

84.0  180.0 

86.0 

Maiylaod 

Die.  of  Oolumbia.  * 

871.8  877.8 

6.0 

Virginia 

1,868.1  1,479.7 

227.6 

North  Oarolina  ... . 

488.0  612.0 

189.0 

Sooth  Garolioa  . . . 

677.4  706.4 

29.0 

Georgia 

1.002.0  1,062.0 

60.0 

“SST 

HUMga 

IriT. 

Florida 

..... 

86.0 

86.0 

Alabama  . . . 

4845 

1675 

Miseissippi . 

410.0 

166J 

221.6 

8685 

410 

Tezaa 

67.0 

61.0 

Tennessee..  • 

8665 

608.6 

1428 

Kentucky. . . 

806.7 

1068 

Ohio 

2234 

Indiana...., 

1,488.2  1,806.8 

3684 

Michipa . . < 

6005 

1360 

llliooM  . • . . . 

2,186.8  2524.6 

3804 

Wisconsin . . 

629.9 

8S84 

Iowa 

88.0 

868.0 

1634 

Miseouri . . . 

1445 

189.7 

43.4 

Oalifomia . . 

225 

Mileiige,  MUeage,  liierMM 

Juraarjr  l,  ISSS.  JiDoary  1, 18ST.  UM.  jmi. 

Grand  total 81,069.4  84,476.4  MOlAl 


8UMMAET 

BT  SECnOXS. 

BecUona 

MUeage.  1856.  MUeage.  185T. 

iBcnaae. 

Six  New  Eneland  States  . . 

3,466.0 

8,676.2 

110.2 

Fire  Middle  States  . , 

6,610.1 

i 

6,078.1 

468.6 

Fire  Southern  States 

8,414.6 

8,896.1 

481.6 

Six  Southwestern  States  . . . 

M68.6 

2,080.8 

666.8 

Seren  Northwestern  States 

7,108.8 

8574.2 

1,086.4 

• • 22.1 

22.6 



- 

ToUl,80  8UtM... 

21,069.4  84,476.4 

8,407.6 

PROGRESS 

OP  RAILROADS. 

Team 

MUea 

Yean. 

MUea. 

Yean. 

lOU. 

1828 

8 

1888 

. 1,848 

1848. 

6,682 

1829 

28 

1889 

1^920 

1849. 

6,360 

1880 

41 

1840 

2J67 

1860. 

7.366 

1881 

64 

1841 

8519 

1861. 

6,066 

1882 

181 

1842 

8577 

1862, 

11,631 

1888 

676 

1848 

4,174 

1868. 

13,376 

1884 

762 

1844 

451 1 

1864. 

16,038 

1886 

918 

1846 

4511 

1866. 

18.764 

1886 

1,102 

1846 

4570 

1866. 

81/)66 

1887 

1,412 

1847 

1867. 

24,476 

-f 


* Indudad  la  Karylaad  and  Yltglnin. 
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lUBOPI. 

England  and  Wales miles  6,426 

flontluid - 1,188 

AinmiOA. 

Canada miles  1,418 

New  Brnnftwiftk. *4 

Ireland 1012 

Nova  Scntifta 

Spain 268 

United  SUtes 24,600 

Framw 8,71* 

Belgium ^ , 1,110 

Holland 422 

New  Granada. 

Denmarir 188 

Brasil  52 

Horvty  and  Sweden ......  87 

Russia  and  Poland 887 

Ohili  ^ ^ 86 

Prussia 2,809 

Bmaller  Oertnnn  Statna ...  4 284 

Total 26,681 

Austria  and  Hui%pury. 1,697 

Switaerland^  ^ 167 

Africa— Efirvot  ^82 

Italy T 812 

AriTBriSflndia 811 

Total 24  208 

Bnrone 24,208 

Grand  total 

61. *66 

IILUOIS  CBHTRiL  RAIUtOiS. 

The  main  line  of  this  road  extends  the  whole  length  of  the  State,  from  Cairo, 
at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  State,  to  Dunleith,  at  the  northwestern,  direcUj 
opposite  Dabuque,  Iowa,  on  the  Missisippi  Biver.  The  main  line  is  454  miles  in 
lengUi.  The  Chicago  Branch  extends  from  Centralia,  (which  is  112  miles  from 
Cairo,)  in  a northeasterly  direction  to  Chicago,  a distance  of  267  miles.  We 
give  below  an  authoritative  table  of  the  gross  recepts  of  Illinois  Central  Bailroad, 
for  the  last  year  (1856)  contrasted  with  that  of  1855,  showing  the  extraodinary 
increase  of  60  per  cent  in  one  year ; furnishing  pretty  conclusive  evidence  of  the 
progress  of  the  State,  whose  population  has  doubled  in  ten  years,  according  to 
the  returns  of  the  State  Census  of  1855.* 


m.  I8j6. 

January $67,088  10  $186,141  60 

P6bniary...i  67.088  10  122,268  49 

March 92,622  66  141.909  47 

AprU 118,404  11  188,198  43 

May 121,484  16  200,996  70 

June 128,421  26  200,446  90 


18it.  1816. 

Jnly $180,680  82  $206,089  70 

August 168,877  61  268,669  01 

September  ..  160,918  98  298,460  89 

October 209,707  21  406.801  40 

Ifovember...  176,878  98  246,939  10 

December...  188,270  98  168,316  19 


Total $1A82,118  00  2,468,691  68 

The  earnings  per  mile  operated  in  1855  were  $2,653  53,  and  for  1856,  $3,913  38 
per  mile  operat^,  which  are  fully  equal  to  those  upon  the  first  division  of  the 
Oidena  and  Chicaga  Union  Bailroad  when  first  opened.  The  first  division  upon 
that  road,  42i  miles,  was  throe  years  under  construction,  and  was  finished  in 
1850 ; the'Brst  twelve  months’  earnings  were  $127,685  78,  or  $4,004  37  per  mile. 

The  second  year,  ending  30th  April,  1852,  same  division,  with  the  additional 
impetus  derived  from  the  extension,  twenty  or  thirty  miles  further,  earned 
$177,928  91,  or  for  43^  miles,  $4,186  66  per  mile. 


♦The  population  at  Ibnr periods  was  as  IWlows:— In  1640,476^188;  In  1846,650,000;  in  1860, 
l^l,4IO;iaiMl  la  1810, 
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JOURNAL  OF  MINING  AND  MANUFACTURES. 


THE  ffATIOEAL  IVSTITUTB  AT  WASHIilOTOff. 

In  the  MerchanU^  Magazine  for  Noyember,  1856,  (vol.  xxxv.,)  we  pabltshej 
an  article  relating  to  the  **  History  and  Character  of  the  National  Institute : an 
Association  for  the  Promotion  of  Sciem^,  founded  at  Washington  in  1840.”.  The 
objects  of  this  institution  are  laudable ; and  we  trust  the  appeal  made  to  the 
public  will  meet  with  a libend  response  from  the  wealthy  and  influential  friends 
of  science  throughout  the  United  States.  In  compliance  with  the  request  of 
Lieut  Maurt,  of  the  United  States  Obs^atory,  the  Editor  and  Proprietor  of 
the  Merchants*  Magazine  will  cheerfully  receive  and  forward  to  W.  W.  Corcoran 
any  contributions  that  may  be  offered  : — 

WAflHZMUTOK,  Febnwy  <5^  18Sf. 

Frkiman  Hokt,  Esq.,  Editor  of  the  Merchants*  Maganne^  etc : — 

Sir  : — The  National  Institute  for  the  promotion  of  Science,  finding  the  an- 
nual subscriptions  of  its  members  resident  in  Washington  upon  which  they  have 
heretofore  relied  for  support,  altogether  inadequate  for  this  purpose,  and  con- 
templating some  changes  in  the  arrangement  of  their  cabinet,  by  which  the  an- 
nual expenditure  will  be  considerably  increased,  have  determined  to  solicit  aid 
from  their  fellow-citizens  throughout  the  country. 

In  the  resolutions  and  letters  herewith  transmitted,  the  reasons  for  this  course 
are  briefly  stated,  and  the  Institute  will  rely  much  upon  the  exertions  of  its  mem- 
bers in  placing  its  claims  for  support  before  the  public.  I am  therefore  instructed 
to  forward  to  you  the  inclosed  papers,  and  to  ask  your  co-operation  in  bringing 
them  to  the  notice  of  the  patrons  of  science  in  your  neighborhood,  and  in  receiv- 
ing and  forwarding  such  contributions  as  may  be  offered. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

H.  F.  HAUBT. 

.WASHnroTOif,  Febnuuy  95,  185T. 

To  Freeman  Hunt,  Editor  cf  the  Merchants'*  Magazine 

The  undersigned,  a committee  of  the  National  Institute,  appointed  by  resolu- 
tions of  that  body,  a copy  of  which  is  hereto  annexed,  beg  leave,  in  performance 
of  the  duty  with  which  they  have  boon  intrusted,  to  request  your  attention  to  the 
following  brief  history  of  this  institution,  and  to  solicit  your  aid  and  patronage 
in  its  behalf. 

The  National  Institute  may  be  regarded  as  the  continuation  of  a private  asso- 
ciation, which,  under  the  designation  of  “ The  Columbian  Institute  for  the  Pro- 
motion of  Art  and  Science,”  had  been  founded  at  Washington  in  the  year  1818. 
In  this  initial  condition,  it  had  for  more  than  twenty  years  taken  part  in  the 
scientific  labors  and  discussions  of  the  time ; had  collected  a very  considerable 
cabinet,  and  taken  preliminary  measures  for  the  establishment  of  a select  and 
scientific  library.  Its  members  at  this  time  consisted  principally  of  officers  of 
the  army  and  navy,  foreign  ministers,  consuls,  and  professional  gentlemen  em- 
ployed in  the  different  departments  of  the  government.  In  the  year  1840  it 
amended  its  original  constitution,  and  in  1842  was  incorporated  by  an  act  of 
Congress  under  its  present  name,  and  made  the  curator  of  all  the  collections  in 
arts  and  science  then  belonging  to  the  government  in  Washington,  which  had  npi 
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to  that  tune  been  k^t  in  ditfemt  plaoes  noder  the  ehargeef  the  State,  War,  and 
Nayy  departments. 

On  the  incorporation  of  the  Institnte,  these  several  ooUections  were  placed  in 
its  keeping  by  the  heads  of  the  difierent  departments,  to  whose  charge  they  had 
heretofore  been  committed,  and  it  came  immediately  to  be  aduiowledged  by  the 
scientific  men  of  the  country  as  a national  academy,  to  whose  support  the  aid  of 
the  government  had  been  very  openly  implied,  if  not  distinctly  pledged.  This 
position  attracted  to  it  forthwith  the  sympathy  and  support  of  aJl  other  scientific 
and  national  academies,  who  immediately  became  its  correspondents,  presented  to 
its  library  their  publications,  acts,  and  annals,  and  offered  exchanges  firom  their 
ooUections  in  every  branch  of  scienoe.  As  an  evidence  of  the  prevalence  and  ex- 
tent of  this  feeling  in  Europe  at  that  time,  by  one  who  was  familiar  with  it  then, 
and  recollects  it  now,  we  submit  the  following  extract  from  a letter  of  Mr.  Alex- 
ander Yattemare  to  Dr.  Daniel  Breed,  the  corresponding  secretary  of  the  Insti- 
tute, dated  at  Paris,  December  5, 1856 : — 

“ The  moment  the  existence  of  the  National  Institute  was  proclaimed  in  Eu- 
iTOpe,  it  produced  the  greatest  sensation,  and  all  the  most  iUustrious  men  in  scienoe 
and  politics  addressed  their  congratulations  to  its  patriotic  founders.  All  con- 
sider^ it  as  a great  intellectual  link  that  would  unite  the  scientific  bodies  of  the 
two  hemi^heres,  and  the  best  evidence  of  their  feelings  towards  the  National 
Institute  is  to  be  found  in  the  liberal  donations  which  accompanied  their  con- 
gratulations. Even  the  Institute  of  France  considered  it  as  her  yoonger  sister, 
which,  created  by  so  vigorous  a nation,  would  soon  acquire  an  immense  influence 
over  all  the  world.’* 

You  wiU  readily  perceive  that  the  prominence  and  notoriety  with  which  the 
National  Institute  was  at  so  early  a stage  invested,  and  the  new  function  thus  de- 
volved upon  it  as  the  center  of  correspondence  and  exchange  between  the  Old 
World  and  the  New,  would  necessarily  occasion  a great  increase  of  expenditure 
for  the  arrangement  and  publication  of  its  correspondence  and  papers,  at  the 
same  time  that  commodious  apartments  would  be  indispensable,  both  for  its  pub- 
lic meetings  and  for  the  preservation  and  exhibition  of  its  cabinet  and  library. 
The  ordinary  expenses  of  its  administration  up  to  the  time  of  which  we  are  speak- 
ing, and  indeed  up  to  the  present  time,  have  been  defrayed  from  the  annual  sub- 
scriptions of  the  members  residing  in  Washington,  and  occasional  donations  from 
wealthy  and  munificent  citizens ; while  its  collections  have  been  allowed,  by  the 
kindness  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  to  occupy  such  portions  of  the  haU  and 
corridors  of  the  Patent-Office  as  can  be  spared  from  the  more  legitimate  nses  of 
the  building. 

As  soon  as  it  became  apparent  that  a much  greater  fund  would  be  required 
for  the  expenses  of  the  Institute  than  could  be  derived  from  the  contribu- 
tions of  its  members,  applications  were  made  to  Congress  for  an  annual  appro- 
priation for  this  purpose,  which,  we  regret  to  say,  though  presented  in  the  most 
respectful  manner,  and  supported  by  Senators  and  Representatives  of  the  highest 
influence  and  most  acknowledged  patriotism,  have  hitherto  been  unsucccssfuL 
The  main  cause  for  this  neglect  on  the  part  of  the  Legislature  being  some  doubt 
as  to  the  constitutionality  of  any  appropriation  for  such  purpose. 

The  consequence  of  this  want  of  endowment  has  been  most  unfortunate  to  the 
Institute ; and  though  it  has  thus  far  sustained  itself  by  help  of  the  subscriptions 
and  donations  heretofore  mentioned,  and  is  still  in  continued  receipt  of  valuable 
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fMpen,  boob,  mad  Bpeofaneos,  fkm  tin  leitBtifie  wtmblirinBeati  of  b«A  4Mntf> 
Dents — yet  it  cannot  be  denied  that  its  nscfalneas  has  been  gremttj  diminiAai> 
•ad  that  it  has  fioled  to  answer  tiie  expectations  of  its  finends,  owing  to  the  waat 
of  fbods  adequate  to  its  proper  maBagement  and  siqiport 
It  will,  we  ooDodve,  be  nnneeBBsuy  for  os  to  reoapitiilate  dn  great  adrantasei 
wfaieh  Bnist  result  to  sdence  fit»  tb  establishinent  of  a national  aeadeaij  at  tk 
seat  of  goverament.  The  necessity  for  it  and  its  adTsatages  are  obruwB.  He 
importaaoe  of  it  has  been  so  often  pablicly  presented,  that  H is  deemed  anoeMi- 
sary  to  do  more  than  to  alhide  to  it  as  a thing  admitted.  It  remains  cow  ssl^ 
that  we  state  distintly  the  object  of  the  present  application.  It  is  to  adc  frosi 
yourself,  and  other  munificent  and  liberal  indiridnals,  such  sabecriptioiiB  in  mooej 
as  shall  enable  ns  to  erect  at  Washiogtcm  a bnilding  with  acooaunodations  ndb 
eient  to  meet  the  present  wants  of  the  Institate,  or  until  the  Tslne  of  the  Krriem 
which  it  shall  thns  be  enabled  to  render  to  science  shall  be  more  folly  appsiest 
After  which,  we  have  no  fear  bat  that  the  government  and  the  country  wffl  cam 
etfectoally  to  its  aid.  Such,  at  least,  is  the  opinion  and  hope  of  the  members 
dent  in  Washing^n,  and  others  who  have  been  intimate  for  many  years  with  Hi 
management  and  affidrs. 

And  upon  such  gronnds,  we  most  respectfully  bat  eamestiy  solicit  yoor  sasistr 
ance  and  co-operation — being  fully  convinced  that  if  the  Institute  is  to  be  sm 
tained  at  present,  it  most,  at  least  for  a year  or  two,  be  done  by  the  help  of  ia> 
dividual  eifort,  individoal  liberality.  And  if  it  be  allowed  to  fall,  it  will  be  s 
enbject  of  deep  and  abiding  regret,  not  only  in  onr  own  country,  bat  throughosl 
the  world. 

Very  respectfolly,  your  obedient  servants, 

M.  F.  HAUST, 

W.  W.  COROORAX, 
L.  D.  OiJLB. 


OUR  MfVBRAI  RESOURCES. 

The  store  of  metal  and  fiid  hidden  in  caverns  of  the  earth  is  so  mm^  espitd 
in  vault,  the  garnered  industry  of  the  primeval  age.  These  gloomy  reservoin  an 
so  many  fountains  of  life  and  g^ness.  For  every  factory  gives  birth  to  a vR 
lage,  and  of  every  good  mine  scores  of  manufactories  are  bom.  England  would 
not  have  foond  her  boast  in  **  wooden  walls,”  had  it  not  been  for  the  wetith  of 
her  rocky  treasures.  Half  of  her  population  has  been  dog  out  of  the  bowdsof 
the  earth. 

Bat  nature  has  been  as  lavish  to  us  in  mineral  wealth,  as  in  that  of  prairies  sad 
forests.  The  gold  deposits  of  California  are  among  the  richest  in  the  worid ; asd 
for  the  three  years  ending  with  1856,  averaged  nearly  $55,000,000  per  aimiiB. 
Rich  mines  of  silver,  also,  and  of  mercury,  are  already  opened.  The  copper  r^ 
gion  of  Lake  Snperior  is  probably  nneqnaled  in  the  abun^oe  and  pority  of  ill 
metal ; and  the  Northwestern  States  furnish  exhanstless  supplies  of  lead.  But 
it  is  in  iron  and  coal,  of  all  minerals  the  most  important,  and  the  most  effieieDi 
instruments  in  furthering  the  processes  of  civilization,  in  developing  natural  ra 
sources,  enlarging  and  diversifying  industry,  promoting  interconrse,  physical  co» 
fort,  the  progress  of  the  arts,  the  discipline  of  the  individnal  intdJ^  and  tke 
aggrandizement  of  national  power,  and,  in  a word,  helping  on  the  victory  of  oms 
over  nature — it  is  in  these,  the  most  valuable  d^wsitg  which  the  earth  boldi 
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lotkibA  Id  its  treasuries,  th«t  oar  oonntry  is  richest  God  has  ghFen  os  in  store 
enough  to  sapply  the  world.  The  annnal  prodact  of  our  mines  is  already  counted 
in  millions  of  terns,  and  will  be  reckoned  in  tens  of  millions. 

Coal.  The  statistics  of  the  coal  trade,  pablished  frmn  year  to  year  in  the 
pages  of  the  JfereharUs*  Magawnt.  are  the  illnstration  of  this  snbject.  The 
coal  area  of  the  United  States  is  estimated  at  133,132  square  miles.  The  pro> 
duct  of  Pennsylvania  alone,  in  1855,  reached  nearly  7,000,000  tons.  The  pro- 
duct of  the  goU  mines  of  California,  at  the  close  of  1856,  was  about  3340,000,000. 
The  Philadelphia  Norik  American  thus  speaks  of  the  development  of  the  coal 
wealth  of  Pennsylvania : — 

llie  bituminous  coal  production  of  P^nsylvania  for  the  past  year  is  estimated 
at  2,000,000  tons,  and  that  the  anthracite  trade  amounted  to  7.258,891  tons— 
making  an  aggregate  of  9,258,891  tons.  The  total  value  of  our  coal  for  1856, 
reckoi^  at  34  25  a ton,  at  the  place  of  delivery  or  consumption,  would  be  but 
a fraction  short  of  $40,000,000 — a sum  more  than  sufficient  to  meet  the  ordinary 
annual  expenses  of  our  national  government 

This  result  has  been  attained  after  years  of  persistent  ente^rise.  The  coal 
trade  has  progressed  step  by  stej) ; and  its  history  in  the  past  is  interesting  and 
valuable  for  the  help  it  afford  us  in  forming  an  estimate  of  what  that  trade  must 
become  in  the  future,  developing  side  by  «de  with  the  progress  of  the  country 
and  the  civilization  of  the  a^  In  the  year  1825,  the  amount  of  bituminous 
coal  employed  in  the  manfacturing  establishments  of  Pittsburg  and  vicinity  was 
1,000,000  bushels,  which,  at  80  pounds  to  a bushel,  would  amount  to  35,714  tons. 
In  1833,  it  was  returned  at  255,910  tons.  In  1838,  it  had  incr^sed  to  357,140 
tons.  In  1842,  the  production,  lar^ly  exceeding  the  consumption,  amount^  to 
420,000  tons ; which  was  increased,  m 1846,  to  678,572  tons.  The  bituminous 
coal  produced  during  the  past  year  amounted  to  no  less  than  2,000,000  tons,  the 
principal  part  of  which  was  consumed  in  the  iron  works  of  Western  Pennsylva- 
nia ; while,  with  the  remainder,  a profitable  trade  was  carried  on  with  the  regions 
adjacent,  with  the  West,  and  with  Philadelphia. 

W hen  we  touch  on  the  subject  of  anthracite  coal  we  have  d^ite  &cts  and 
statistics.  And  we  can  present  the  history  of  this  trade  in  no  more  striking  and 
impressive  manner,  than  by  arraying  the  successive  years  and  their  corresponding 
pr^nctions  side  by  side,  banning  at  the  very  commencement  of  the  trade,  thirty- 
six  years  ago : — 


Tons. 

Tonn. 

Toot. 

1820 

..  866 

1888  

. . . 487,788 

1846 

..  3,848,990 

1821 

1,078 

1884  

. . . 876,886 

1847 

. . 2,982,808 

1822  

2,240 

1886  

. . . 660,768 

1848 

. . 8,080,288 

1828  

. . 6,828 

1886  

. . . 682,428 

1849 

. • 8,242,866 

1824  

. 9,644 

1887  

• *.  881,478 

I860. 

. . 8,882  614 

1826  

. . 84398 

1888  

...  789^298 

1861 

..  4i418;616 

1826  

48,046 

1889  .... 

809,827 

1862. 

..  4,999,471 

1827  

..  68,484 

1840  

...  866,414 

1868 

. . 6,196,161 

1828  

77.697 

1841 

...  968,999 

1864 

..  6,847,808 

1829  

. . 172,088 

1842  

...  1.193,001 

1866 

. • 6,626,288 

1880  

1881 

174,764 
,,  176,820 

1843  

1844  

...  1,263,639 

...  1,681,669 

1866 

..  7,268,891 

1883 

868,871 

1846  

. . . 2,028,062 

Aggregate  . 

..  63,798,080 

This  is  one  of  the  most  eloquent  and  instructive  pages  of  history  ever  written 
— not  red  and  radiant  with  martial  glory,  but  bright  with  the  record  of  honest 
labor  and  gigantic  enterprise,  and  their  rewards — a narrative  of  what  has  been 
done  in  our  own  Commonwe^th  in  a single  department  of  industry,  for  the  com- 
fort, happiness,  and  well-being  of  multitudes  of  mankind.  Adding  10,000,000 
tons  as  the  product  of  the  bituminous  coal  beds  during  this  period,  we  have  the 
general  aggregate  of  72,793,039  tons  of  coal  sent  to  the  markets  from  different 
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legioiM  of  Penn^lv&nia ; wkich,  at  ih%  prioe  above  qiecifiedi  would  have  s valaa 
of  $309,000,000.  This  is  one  of  the  striking  facts.  Anotber  is,  that  such  great 
results  have  been  reached  in  so  short  a time. 

But  the  most  speaking  of  aH  the  facts  treasured  up  in  these  figures,  because  H 
it  contains  such  vast  and  veritable  prophesies  of  the  future,  is  the  rapidly  ang» 
menting  ratio  at  which  these  yearly  amounts  increase.  This  is  notio^ie  to  a 
mere  glance  of  the  eye.  The  year  1838,  which  stands  midway  between  the  first 
and  last  of  the  series,  shows  a production  of  ouly  one-tenth  of  the  amount  which 
is  set  down  against  the  year  that  is  just  closed,  739,293  to  7,258391.  We  must 
now  come  to  1846,  before  finding  an  amount  (2,343,990)  that  reaches  even  so 
much  as  one-third  of  the  last  annual  yield.  Nay,  the  last  three  years  saflBoed  to 
produce  as  much  coal  as  was  produced  by  the  first  twenty-six  years  of  the  series. 

Dividing  the  amount  into  thirds,  the  first  third  was  mined  in  26  years ; the 
next  third  in  7 years ; and  the  last  third  in  3 years.  If  there  is  any  just  ground 
for  the  prediction  that  in  twenty  years  the  iron  production  of  the  United  States 
will  equal  the  present  iron  production  of  Great  Britain,  rising  from  1,000,000  to 
3300,000  tons,  these  figures  demonstrate  that  not  so  many  years  can  elapse  be- 
fore our  10,000,000  of  coal  (all  kinds  included)  will  swell  to  the  40,000,000,  whidi 
is  the  present  annual  yield  of  that  country.  If  the  same  ratio  continued,  the  re- 
sult would  be  attained  in  a much  shorter  time. 


MININO  RESULTS  IE  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

We  gather  from  statements  compiled  by  Robert  Hunt,  Keep^  of  the  Mining 
Records  of  United  Kingdom,  that  in  1856  the  number  of  tons  of  copper  ore  sold 
in  Cornwall,  and  the  produce  of  Cornish  and  Devon  mines,  was  193,193  tons, 
yielding  12,578  tons  11  cwts.  23  lbs.  copper,  realizing  £1,263,739  68.,  being  a 
considerable  increase  over  the  previous  year.  In  Wales,  the  ores  sold,  being  the 
produce  of  Irish,  Welsh,  and  foreign  mines,  43,903  tons,  yielding  5,926  tons  of 
copper,  and  £654,468  lls.  in  money.  Copper  ores  sold  by  private  contract 
realized  £949,000,  making  a grand  total  of  £2,867,207  17s.  received  for  copper 
ores  sold  in  England  in  1855. 

The  average  standard  of  the  Cornish  sales  was  £143  28. ; produce,  6f ; and  the 
average  price  per  ton  paid  to  the  miner,  £6  8s.  6d.  per  ton.  From  January  I to 
September  30, 1856,  the  copper  ores  sold  in  Cornwall  were  157,843  tons,  yielding 
10,246  tons  of  copper  and  £925,245  lls.  6d.  in  money.  The  last  quarter,  ending 
September  30,  was  4,637  tons  of  ore  less  than  the  previous  quarter. 

The  quantity  of  lead  ores  raised  in  the  United  Riogdon  in  1855  was  92330 
tons,  yielding  73,201  tons  of  lead,  561,906  ounces  of  silver,  and  realizing  in 
money  for  lead  ores,  £1,311,971,  and  silver,  at  58.  the  ounce,  £140,746— showing 
a very  considerable  increase  over  the  previous  year.  Of  the  above,  Cornwall 
yielded  8,962  tons  of  ore,  equal  to  5,882  tons  of  lead,  and  211,348  ounces  of  sil- 
ver; Devonshire,  4,035  tons  of  ore,  equal  to  2,292  tons  of  lead,  and  89308 
ounces  of  silver ; Durham  and  Northumberland,  22,107  tons  of  ore,  equal  to 
16,309  tons  of  lead,  and  75,435  ounc(»  of  silver;  Flintshire  yidded  6,273  tons  of 
lead  ore,  equal  to  4,926  tons  of  lead,  and  25,823  ounces  of  silver ; Cardigan- 
shire, 7,043  tons  of  ore,  5,014  tons  of  lead,  and  28,079  ounces  of  silver. 

The  tin  ores  raised  in  Cornwall  and  Devon  during  the  same  period  were  8347 
tons — (of  this,  Devon  produced  320  tons) — realizing  £608336.  The  produce  ia 
metal  was  about  6,000  tons,  which,  at  £120  per  ton,  would  yield  £720,000. 

The  iron  ore  raised  in  the  United  Kingdom  was  9,553,741  tons — ^pig-iron, 
3,218,154  tons,  at  £4  4s.  per  ton,  realizing  £13,516,566. 
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If  we  take  the  Tmlue  of  copper  ore  sold  in  1855  at  £2367,207  179.,  lead  and 
silver  at  £1.452,447,  tin  ores  at  £608,396,  it  gives  ns  a total  of  £4,928,030  17s. 
as  the  value  of  one  year’s  mineral  produce.  In  addition  to  this,  there  is  the 
iron  mentioned  above,  £13,516,266  ; coals  raised  from  273  collieries,  15,431,400 
tons. 


THE  POLLOWINO  ABB  THE  DIVIDBKDB  FROM  PROFITS  PAID  ON  BRITISH  MINBS 
FROM  1845  TO  1856,  inclusive  : — 


Year  ending— 

Ifinea 

Pounds  storllng. 

Year  ending— 

Mlnaa. 

Ponnds  aterllng. 

1846 

18 

216,460  0 0 

1861 

46 

216,466  U 0 

1846 

28 

168,888  0 0 

1862 

50 

261,267  0 0 

1847 

80 

166,881  0 0 

1863 

60 

830,765  0 0 

1848 

22 

129.024  0 0 

1864 

62 

817.976  0 0 

1849 

88 

184,741  0 0 

1866 

54 

840,814  8 4 

1860 

42 

213,670  0 0 

186« 

65 

388,418  8 8 

From  this  it  appears  that  British  mines  have  paid  prodts  in  twelve  yeara 
amounting  to  £2,908,620  12s. 

In  the  British  list,  55  mines  have  paid  £383,418  89.  8d.  in  1856  ; in  1855,  44 
mines  paid  £340,714  3s.  4d.  The  year  1856,  therefore,  shows  an  increase  of 
£42,704  5s.  4d. 


MERCANTILE  MISCELLANIES. 


AUERICAH  TRABB  TO  SDRIRAM,  ARB  COMMERCE  OF  OLOUCESTER. 

The  6rst  vessel  ever  sent  from  Gloucester  to  Surinam,  Dutch  Guiana,  was  in 
1791,  sixty-Ove  years  ago,  and  was  6ttod  out  and  owned  by  Col.  William  Pearoe, 
an  eminent  merchant  of  that  town.  Col.  Pearce  had  transacted  a large  business 
with  the  West  Indies  and  Europe  for  years  previous,  and  the  partial  failure  of 
some  of  these  branches  of  commerce  led  him  to  embark  in  the  Surinam  trade. 
The  first  voyages  to  that  place  were  very  long,  and  attended  with  much  danger 
in  consequence  of  the  malignant  diseases  constantly  prevailing  there.  It  was 
not  unusual  for  vessels  on  these  voyages  to  lose  nearly  all  their  crews.  The  town 
of  Gloucester  has  ever  since  1791  retained  nearly  the  entire  American  trade  to 
Dutch  Guiana,  with  a partial  interest  also  in  the  Cayenne  trade,  in  company  with 
the  adjacent  port  of  Salem,  which  noted  place  for  many  years  has  enjoyed  an 
almost  exclusive  trade  to  several  ports  and  sections  of  the  world,  such  as  Para, 
Maranham,  Rio  Grande,  East  and  West  coasts  of  Africa,  Red  Sea,  Sumatra, 
New  Zealand,  Fejee  Islands,  &c.  Gloucester  thirty  years  ago  had  vessels  tradiug'to 
Porto  Rico,  St.  Domingo,  Valparaiso,  Malaga,  Smyrna,  and  Sumatra,  and  bring- 
ing cargoes  from  those  places  direct  to  that  port.  The  two  large  mercantile 
houses  of  Wm.  Pearce  k Sons  and  W.  Sargent,  transacted  an  extensive  foreign 
commerce  for  many  years. 

Bat  the  commerce  of  Gloucester,  like  that  of  Salem,  Newburyport,  Ports- 
mouth, and  various  other  minor  seaports,  was  swallowed  up  by  the  great  cities  of 
Boston  and  New  York,  and  it  never  can  be  regained.  Gloucester  in  her  reverses 
still  held  possession  of  its  Surinam  trade,  and  now  employs  in  that  business 
fourteen  ships,  barks,  and  brigs.  At  times  the  trade  is  so  unprofitable  that  less 
than  one-half  of  this  number  of  vessels  can  be  employed.  Bat,  prosperous  or 
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ttdrerBe,  the  trade  is  panned  bj  the  Glocieester  people  with  nose  or  kas  cueigy* 
Hie  decline  of  the  extended  oommerce  of  Ckmoester  was  more  thui  made  good* 
in  late  years,  by  the  great  increase  of  its  fisheries,  coasting  trade  and  BritiA 
Colonial  businesB,  so  that  its  tonnage  had  increased  in  forty  years  more  thaa 
three-fold,  having  in  1810, 11,000  tons ; 1866,  34,000  tons ; in  1810,  3,000  tons 
employed  in  the  fisheries ; in  1866,  21,000  tons  in  300  fishing  schooners.  The 
amount  of  business  of  various  kinds,  foreign  and  domestic,  transacted  at  the 
Gloucester  Custom-house,  is  only  surpassed  by  that  of  three  ports  in  the  New 
England  States,  viz. : Boston,  Portland,  and  Salem. 

According  to  a statement  in  the  Boston  TrateUer,  within  one  week  in  1856, 
more  than  one  hundred  vessels  have  arrived  at  Gloucester  firom  the  Bay  of  St  Law- 
rence, with  fares  from  ten  to  three  hundred  barrels.  Many  of  these  vessels  came  home 
with  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  barrels  after  an  absence  of  three  to  four  months. 
The  season  at  one  time  promising  to  terminate  so  favorably,  will  wind  up  in  many 
cases  in  a most  disastrous  manner,  and  the  crews  have  but  littie  money  coming 
to  them  to  carry  them  through  a hard  winter.  Many  vessels  will  have  to  fit  out 
immediately  for  Georges,  and  pursue  that  hazardous  business  as  loi^  as  the 
weather  will  permit.  The  larger  part  of  the  fleet  have  now  arrived,  and  such  is 
the  small  catch  of  mackerel  that  the  prices  must  greatly  advance,  as  the  supply 
cannot  meet  the  usual  consumption.  The  prices  of  mackerel  from  some  cause 
have  been  much  depressed,  and  have  made  even  large  trips  much  less  than  last 
year  in  value.  

COMMERCE  IRD  PRODUCTIOES  OF  AFRICA. 

A recent  work  by  Andrew  H.  Foote,  of  the  Navy,  Lieut-Oommanding  the 
brig  Ferry,  upon  the  coast  of  Africa,  presents  some  important  facts  respecting 
that  continent,  the  condition  of  which  is  probably  less  known  than  that  of  any 
other  quarter  of  the  globe.  This  vessel  sailed  for  the  coast  of  Africa  on  the  28th 
of  November,  1849,  for  the  west  coast  of  Africa  to  join  the  American  Squadron 
there  stationed,  under  a specific  treaty,  for  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade. 
By  this  volume  it  appears  that  the  African  territory  exhibits  a vast  domain,  in- 
habited almost  entirely  by  barbarians,  and  the  author  remarks  in  reference  to 
their  villages,  and  modes  of  life,  **  that  if  the  whole  negro  nations  were  swept 
away,  there  would  not  remain  a monument  on  the  free  of  their  continent  to 
that  such  a race  of  men  had  occupied  if  A portion  of  the  work  alludes  to  the 
productions  of  Africa  adapted  to  trade.  Copper,  and  some  alloys  of  it,  are  used 
for  ornaments,  and  is  smelted  from  ores  by  the  natives,  who  throughout  the  south, 
manufacture  their  own  iron.  Gold  is  collected  by  elemental  waste  from  disin- 
tegrated rocks,  the  present  export  from  Africa  now  amounting  to  about  two  roil- 
lions  of  dollars.  Cotton  may  be  produced  to  a great  extent.  The  Africans 
weave  coarse  narrow  cloths  and  dye  them  ; work  in  wood  and  metals,  and  manu- 
focture  gold  chains  of  considerable  value.  African  dye-stufis,  are  stqple  artides 
of  export,  and  indigo  is  extensively  used  by  the  natives.  Gums  of  various  kinds 
constitute  a branch  of  trade  which  is  just  commencing,  and  palm  oil  is  yielded 
to  a considerable  extent.  The  territory  is  capable  of  producing  most  of  the 
tropical  products.  A portion  yields  the  fruits,  and  flowers,  and  grain  of  Europe, 
and  the  finest  fruits  of  the  torrid  zone  abound  in  the  valleys,  as  well  as  flo^ 
and  herds.  On  the  river  Webbe,  near  Braza.  as  much  fine  wheat  may  be  purchased 
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for  a fflD^  dollar  as  will  supply  ooe  duriqg  the  year.  In  Enarea  and  ElafiBs^ 
the  whole  coontry  is  coTered  with  coffee,  and  it  is  in  fact  the  original  country  of 
the  coffee.  Two  hundred  pounds  may  be  purchased  in  the  berry,  for  about  a dol- 
lar ; and  the  greater  portion  of  the  coffee  received  from  Mocha,  is  in  point  of 
fact  Afncan  cofifee.  Another  article,  which  we  had  supposed  was  a principal 
staple  of  export  from  Africa,  ivory,  is  not  alluded  to  by  the  author.  A part  of 
the  work  is  occupied  by  remarks  respecting  the  slave  trade  upon  the  coast  of 
Africa.  This  traffic  appears  to  have  been  checked  if  not  entirely  concluded  by 
the  measures  which  have  been  taken  to  prevent  it,  and  the  author  alleges  that  the 
extension  of  naval  enterprise  along  the  coast,  will  probably  tend  to  the  prevention 
of  cruelty,  and  the  future  amelioration  of  that  benighted  continent 


ADULTERATI09  OF  FOOD  AND  DRUGS  IN  ENGLAND. 

The  manner  and  extent  to  which  various  kinds  of  food  are  adulterated,  cai^ 
scarcely  be  imagined  by  those  who  have  not  paid  attention  to  the  subject.  Many 
of  the  articles  that  we  constantly  eat  or  drink,  such  as  coffee,  tea,  chocolate,  pep> 
per,  and  mustard,  are  manufactured,  to  a certain  extent,  of  deleterious,  if  not 
poisonous  materials.  Some  time  since,  a special  committee  was  appointed  by  the 
British  House  of  Commons,  to  inquire  into  the  adulteration  of  food,  drink,  and 
drugs,  and  their  Beport,  which  occupies  a volume  of  three  hundred  pages,  has 
just  been  published.  Some  of  the  facts  are  truly  startling.  It  is  stated  that 
“ almost  everything  that  enters  the  human  stomach,  for  the  maintainance  of  life, 
or  the  restoration  of  health,  is  wilfully  or  deliberately  adulterated,  and  these  vile 
mixtures  sap  existence  like  slow  poisons.'’  Of  death  in  a glass,  we  are  told : 
**  The  adulteration  of  drinks  deserves  also  special  notice,  because  your  committee 
cannot  but  conclude  that  the  intoxication  so  deplorably  prevalent  is  in  many  cases 
less  due  to  the  natural  properties  of  the  drinks  themselves,  than  to  the  admixture 
of  narcotics  or  other  noxious  substances  intended  to  supply  the  properties  lost  by 
dilution.” 

The  list  of  adulterated  articles  is  formidable  indeed,  and  includes  arrow  root, 
with  potato  and  other  starches ; bread,  with  potatoes,  plaster  of  Paris,  alum,  and 
sulphate  of  copper ; bottled  fruits  and  vc^tables,  with  certain  salts  of  copper ; 
coffee,  with  chicory,  roasted  wheat,  beans,  and  mangel  worzel ; chicory,  with 
roasted  wheat,  carrots,  sawdust,  and  Yenetian  red ; cocoa,  with  arrow  root,  po* 
tato  flour,  chicory,  and  some  ferruginous  red  earths ; cayenne,  with  ground  rice, 
mustard  husk,  &c.,  colored  with  red  lead,  Yenetian  red,  and  turmeric ; gin,  with 
grains  of  paradise,  sulphuric  acid  and  cayenne ; lard,  with  potato  flour,  mutton 
suet,  alum,  carbonate  of  soda,  and  caustic  lime ; mustard  with  wheat  flour  and 
turmeric ; marmalade  with  appks  or  turnips ; porter  and  stout  (though  sent  out 
in  a pure  state  from  the  brewers)  with  water,  sugar,  treacle,  salt,  alum,  cocculus 
indicuB,  grains  of  paradise,  nux  vomica,  and  sulphuric  acid ; pickles  and  pre- 
serves with  salts  of  copper ; snuff  with  various  chromates,  red  lead,  lime,  and 
powdered  glass ; tobacco  with  water,  sugar,  rhubard,  and  treacle ; vinegar  with 
water,  sugar,  and  sulphuric  acid  ; jalap  with  powdered  wood  ; opium  with  poppy 
capsules,  wheat  flour,  powdered  wood,  and  sand ; scammony  with  wheat  flour, 
chalk,  resin,  and  sand  ; confectionary  with  plaster  of  Paris  and  other  similar  in- 
gredients, colored  with  various  pigments  of  a highly  poisonous  nature ; and  acid 
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drops,  purporting  to  be  compooDded  of  Jargonelle  pear,  Ribetone  pippin,  knon, 
Ac.,  with  essential  oils  containing  pmssic  acid,  or  other  dangerous  ingredients. 

The  adulteration  of  drugs  is  also  extensively  practiced.  The  more  costly  tie 
article,  the  greater  is  the  temptation.  But  what  is  the  remedy?  As  a mems  of 
prevention,  the  Committee  recommend  that  muncipal  or  other  local  anthoritiei 
should  be  empowered  to  appoint  an  ofiBcer  or  officers,  who,  on  complaint  mtde, 
or  in  cases  of  reasonable  suspicion,  shall  procure  portions  of  any  article  supposed 
to  be  adulterated,  with  a view  to  their  examination  or  analysis  by  some  duly 
qualified  person  appointed  for  the  purpose.  If  the  report  of  such  person  confirm 
the  suspicion,  a summons  shall  be  issued,  and  the  case  investigated  before  jostioes, 
who  shall  have  power  to  infiict  summary  punishment,  and  publish  the  names  of 
the  ofifenders.  They  recommend,  also,  that  one  or  more  scientific  analyms  should 
be  appointed  under  the  authority  of  the  Board  of  Health,  to  whom  the  local  la- 
thorities  may  refer  suspected  articles. 

The  subject  is  one  that  concerns  every  civilized  country.  Perhaps  no  when  ii 
this  system  of  fraud  and  murder  carried  on  to  a greater  extent  than  in  the  United 
States.  The  villanies  that  are  practiced  in  this  form,  are  truly  frightful.  Many 
persons,  indeed,  labor  for  years  under  some  mysterious  disease,  produced  by  the 
process  of  adulteration  or  poisoning,  through  the  agency,  cither  of  food  or  drags. 
Only  a short  time  since,  a distinguished  chemist  of  this  city  found  it  necessary 
to  prosecute  a house  in  New  York,  for  counterfeiting  his  labels  to  a very  valuable 
medicine.  Similar  frauds  are  of  constant  occurrence. 


THE  PRESBVT  AlID  THE  FUTURE  OF  AMBRICAV  COMHBECB. 

Commerce  is  a power  and  an  index  of  power,  as  well  as  a necessity ; it  is  a 
channel  whereby  nations  communicate  ideas  and  customs,  principles  and  charac* 
ter.  Each  distinct  and  limited  portion  of  mankind  becomes  more  Atmum,  througb 
the  mutual  influences  of  a world-wide  intercourse.  No  nation  has  yet  garnered 
into  its  character  all  the  nobilities  and  energies  of  the  **  kind but  each  needs 
all  that  it  can  obtain  from  the  others. 

In  commerce  our  nation  has  but  one  superior ; and  in  all  probability  will  ere 
long  have  none.  No  nation  builds  half  as  many  vessels  as  this.  Its  foreign  trade 
has  irdiUd  since  1815,  and  doubled  since  1842.  The  vessels  which  annually  flock 
to  our  shores  from  foreign  ports,  measure  their  tonnage  in  millions ; and  the  net 
value  of  commodities  exchanged  in  the  internal  trade,  is  estimated  in  billions. 

The  commerce  of  the  United  States  **has  elements  of  increase  unknown  in  any 
former  period,  or  in  any  other  nation.  A new  country,  a virgin  soil,  the  preciom 
metals  in  unprecedented  abundance,  coal,  iron,  copper,  zinc,  gypsum,  lime,  and 
most  of  the  usefhl  metals  in  profusion,  her  coast  indented  with  bays,  her  nortben 
border  washed  by  nearly  2,000  miles  of  inland  seas  navigable  by  vessels  of  any 
toimage,  her  great  interior  traversed  by  the  Mississippi,  receiving  tributaries  from 
1,000  miles  to  the  east  and  to  the  west ; with  nearly  5,000  miles  of  canal,  asd 
Boqn  to  have  30,000  miles  of  railroad  ; with  a large  annual  immigration ; with 
schools  and  a teeming  press  to  spread  intelligence  and  quicken  enterprise ; witk 
unbounded  liberty  of  action  to  stimulate  exertion  ; with  new  regions  opened  daily 
to  market  by  iron  roads — what  is  there  to  set  a limit  to  the  extension  of  coni' 
meroe,  as  fiar  beyond  present,  as  the  present  has  gone  beyond  past  conoeptioBr 
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ANDREW  8.  NORWOOD. 

The  Commercial  Adoerliser,  of  November  15, 1856,  annonnoed  the  death  of 
Andrew  S.  Norwood,  an  old  aod  highly  respected  citizen  and  merchant  of  New 
York,  who  died  at  his  residence  in  Fonrteenth-street  on  the  14th  of  November, 
1856.  Mr.  Norwood,  we  believe,  was  at  the  time  of  his  death  the  oldest  native 
of  New  York,  engaged  in  business,  being  in  the  87th  year  of  his  age.  He  was 
bom  in  1770,  and  np  to  the  time  of  his  last  illness  he  retained  a vivid  recollection 
of  the  events  attending  the  close  of  the  revolutionary  war.  His  father  served 
in  the  army  of  the  patriots,  and  was  an  inmate  of  the  sugar-house  here  as  a pris- 
oner, until  released  by  an  exchange,  and  we  have  heard  Mr.  Norwood  relate  that 
he  had  been  frequently  dispatched  with  relief  for  the  remaining  prisoners,  by  his 
&ther,  after  his  liberation. 

Mr.  Norwood  commenced  business  as  a merchant  1791,  not  having  attained  the 
age  of  twenty-one,  as  one  of  the  firm  of  Norwood  & Austen,  and  afterwards  car- 
ried it  on  on  his  sole  account,  until  about  1830,  when  he  closed  his  active  mer- 
cantile career.  He  was  one  of  the  originators  and  owners  of  the  second  line  of 
packet  ships  between  New  York  and  Havre,  consisting  of  the  Erie,  France,  and 
other  vessels,  of  which  Messrs.  Orassous  & Boyd  were  the  agents  in  New  York, 
and  Boisgerard  & Go.,  in  Havre. ' For  many  years  past  he  has  lived  in  compara- 
tive retirement,  retaining  his  faculties  in  an  eminent  degree  up  to  nearly  the  time 
of  his  death. 

Mr.  Norwood  was  a favorable  specimen  of  the  New  York  merchant  of  the  old 
school ; a man  of  untiring  energy  in  his  younger  da3rs,  and  of  great  enterprise, 
yet  careful  and  judicious  in  his  manner  of  doing  business,  amassing  his  property 
as  the  fruits  of  his  industry  and  judgment,  rather  than  by  the  modes  of  modem 
^leculation,  and  preserving  his  reputation  to  the  close  of  his  long  career  as  a man 
and  merchant  of  the  most  uncompromising  integrity. 


THE  COTTOff  PRESSES  AT  NEW  0RLCA58. 

No  one,  says  a correspondent  of  the  Philadelphia  Evening  BuUeiiny  writing 
from  New  Orleans,  who  has  ever  witnessed  the  operations  of  a New  Orleans 
steam  cotton-press  can  form  any  idea  of  their  commercial  importance,  or  the 
novelty  and  interest  of  their  operations.  The  ordinary  bales  of  cotton  seen  on 
onr  river  steamers,  or  in  the  inland  towns,  appear  to  the  uninitiated  to  have  been 
rather  tightly  squeezed,  but  see  them  subjected  to  one  of  these  five  hundred  horse- 
power inventions,  it  is  rather  a different  afiair.  On  the  plantation  the  cotton  is 
subjected  to  the  ordinary  screw  press,  which  leaves  them  about  four  feet  in  di- 
ameter, but  as  space  on  board  European  cotton  ships  is  all  important,  the  steam 
press  has  been  invented,  by  which  fully  one-lhird  the  bulk  is  saved  at  a trifling  ex- 
pense. The  bale  is  dropped,  as  it  were,  into  the  knitted  hands  of  an  iron  giant, 
and  the  steam  let  on,  causing  the  arms  to  contract  with  a groan,  or  roar  like  an 
enraged  elephant,  pressing  the  mass  upwards  against  a permanent  platten,  with  a 
force  that  would  seem  to  threaten  annihilation.  Men  stand  ready  with  ropes  that 
are  quickly  passed  through  corrugations  in  the  plattcns,  securing  the  compressed 
moss,  and  bale  after  bale  is  thus  turned  off  with  incredible  rapidity. 
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TRADti  BETWEBir  BBTBOIT  AID  PfllUDBLPfilA. 

The  Detroit  Tribune  says ; “ We  have  on  former  occasions  caDed  attentkm  to 
the  that  by  the  completion  of  the  railroad  from  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  to  Philadet- 
phia,  the  merchants  of  oar  city  and  State  are  as  near  the  latter  market  as  to  New 
York  city.  The  line  of  commanication  is  as  direct  to  one  city  as  the  other,  and 
the  rates  of  freight  are  the  same.  There  is,  however,  one  advantage  in  frivor  of 
Philadelphia,  from  the  fact  that  between  here  and  there,  there  is  one  less  tranship- 
ment than  between  here  and  New  York  city.  Philadelphia  is  a large  market,  not 
until  lately  accessible  to  ns,  and  for  several  reasons  oar  merchants  may  find  it  to 
their  interest  to  trade  there.  It  now  has  a population  of  near  600,000,  and  ito 
jobbers  offer  large  and  varied  stocks  to  select  from.  Its  importers  import  direct 
from  Europe,  and  thus  stand  on  a par  with  those  of  New  York.  It  is  a great 
manufacturing  city,  its  manufactures  being  estimated  to  amount  to  $150,000,000 
per  annum,  and  it  is  a fact  that  our  merchants  now  purchase  in  New  York  and 
Boston  the  manufactures  of  that  city.  Of  coarse  it  is  cheaper  always  to  boy 
from  the  manufrusturer.  For  drugs  and  medicines,  shoes,  paper  hangings,  certain 
kinds  of  manufactured  cotton  fabrics,  jewelry,  leather,  perfumery,  kc.,  our  mer- 
chants would  find  Philadelphia  the  best  city  to  purchase  in.  It  is  also,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  thickly  settled  immense  coal  regions  in  its  vicinity,  where  all  are 
only  consumers,  a good  market  for  the  sale  of  our  surplus  produce." 


A GOOD  LESSOI  FOR  APPREITfCBS. 

The  Chrislian  Reguier  says  that  a father  whose  son  was  an  appraitioe,  re 
quired  him  to  pay  his  board  while  at  home.  The  son  thought  this  a hardship. 
But  he  understood  afterwards,  the  wisdom  of  his  father,  when  he  saw  the  habits 
his  fellow  apprentices  had  acquired  in  the  expenditure  of  their  wages,  and  the 
straits  to  which  they  were  reduced  to  meet  expenses,  which  had  become  habituaL 
Every  boy  should  be  called  upon  to  pay  a portion  of  his  earnings  for  board,  even 
at  his  father’s  house,  however  able  the  parent  may  be  to  charge  him  nothing.  He 
learns  thereby  the  proper  use  of  money — how  far  it  will  go.  The  first  earnings 
always  appear  large  enough  to  indulge  in  expenses  of  dress  and  amusement  from 
which  they  are  entirely  inadequate.  A weekly  call  for  a portion  of  these  wages, 
soon  teaches  the  important  lesson  of  a strict  economy  in  expenditure,  if  he  would 
not,  as  so  many  do,  begin  thus  early  to  get  into  debt ; a step  which  may,  and 
often  does,  harass  the  young,  misguided  apprentice  through  his  minority. 


A CURIOUS  BAR6AII. 

Hamilton  says,  in  his  Wandering’s  in  North  Africa — “ I find  among  my  notes  of 
these  last  days,  mention  made  of  a curious  bargain,  which  was  struck  in  my  pres- 
ence ; it  was  the  sale  of  half  a mare.  The  price  of  the  entire  animal  was  fixed 
at  a certain  sum,  half  of  which  was  paid  down  by  the  purchaser,  who  took  pos- 
session of  the  mare,  which  he  was  bound  to  keep  in  good  condition.  The  foals 
were  to  be  joint  property,  and  the  original  proprietor  could  at  any  time  have  the 
use  of  the  mare,  or  by  repaying  the  purchase-money,  again  become  her  sole  pro- 
prietor. This  is  a common  transaction ; and  as  a fourth,  or  even  a smaller  frwo- 
tion  of  a mare  may  be  thus  sold,  some  have  many  masters,  and  serious  quarrds 
often  arise  from  such  joint  possession." 
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BAHIBUPTnr  ABD  BARBARISM  II  14)1901. 

The  London  lUusirated  Times  of  a late  date  says : — “ We  are  perfectly  ashamed 
of  repeating  the  trite  apothegm  that  * truth  is  stranger  than  fiction yet  remem- 
berance  of  the  saying  is  irrepressible.  For  a most  marvelous  mixture  of  the 
wildest  romance  and  sternest  reality  has  recently  evolved  out  of  the  proceedings 
in  the  Bankruptcy  Court  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Mark  Boyd.  Amid  dry  details  of 
certificates,  assignees,  dividends,  and  unsecured  creditors,  there  suddenly  started 
up  an  element  combining  the  romantic  and  terrible  in  an  extraordinary  degree. 
A question  was  raised  as  to  whether  the  bankrupt’s  brother,  Mr.  Benjamin  Boyd, 
was  alive  or  dead.  It  will  be  remembered  that  this  gentleman  went  on  a yacht- 
ing voyage  to  the  South  Sea  Islands,  and  has  not  since  been  heard  of.  It  was 
stated  in  reply,  that  the  fact  of  Mr.  Boyd’s  death  was  by  no  means  proved ; for 
that  a skull  said  to  be  his,  and  brought  to  London,  had  been  found  to  have  sound 
and  perfect  teeth,  whereas  the  unfortunate  gentleman  ‘wore’  artificial  teeth, 
there  were  consequently  still  some  grounds  for  the  belief  that  Mr.  Benjamin  Boyd 
was  not  dead,  but  was  a captive  among  the  natives.  Could  Mrs.  Radclifife — 
could  Monsieur  Sue  have  invented  anything  more  melodramatic  than  this  ? One 
brother  beset  by  * men  of  tape  and  quill  ’ in  London,  interrogated  by  accountants, 
examined  by  commissioners ; the  other  brother  wandering  perhaps  among  antipode- 
an savages,  naked  and  tattooed,  or  perhaps  tomahawked,  or  probably  eaten ! And 
all  this  while  shrewd  men  of  business  bandy  about  musty  counting-houses,  a grin- 
ning skull,  and  speculate  as  to  whose  flesh  once  covered  the  ghastly  relic.  Might 
not  the  ‘ Basinghall-street  Romance  ’ surpass  the  * Mysteries  of  Udolpho  ’ in  inh 
terest.” 


THE  FIRST  AMfiRICAI  TRADER  TO  THE  ALABAMA  VALLEY. 

J.  M.  Thompson  was  the  first  man  who  ever  took  a cargo  of  provisions  from 
the  Ohio  River  to  the  Alabama  Valley,  and  this  he  accomplished  by  means  of  a 
barge  of  thirty-five  tons,  propelled  by  fifteen  oars,  and  manned  by  as  many  Kegr 
tuckians,  who  were  all  “ half-horso-and-half-alligator  ” fellows.  They  had  an  easy 
time  of  it  floating  down  the  Mississippi,  rather  a dangerous  one  in  coasting  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  when  they  came  in  sight  of  the  then  Spanish  fort  of  Mobile 
they  hoisted  the  American  flag,  and  passed  directly  up  the  river  without  even 
condescending  to  ask  permission.  It  was  a daring  and  high-handed  act,  and  the 
guns  at  the  fort  were  got  ready  to  fire  upon  the  tresspassmrs,  when  the  command- 
ant concluded  that  the  men  must  be  mad,  positively  crazy ; so  they  escaped  un- 
harmed. Thompson  made  money  by  his  venture,  became  a citizen  of  St.  Ste- 
phen’s, but  died  a few  months  after  his  arrival.  The  crew  that  accompanied  him 
from  the  Ohio,  took  to  evil  ways,  and  the  majority  of  them  were  either  killed  in 
private  fights  or  executed  by  the  Spanish  authorities  for  breaking  the  laws. 


OIE  OF  THE  CURIOSITIES  OF  COMMERCE. 

According  to  the  Glasgow  Mail,  it  appears  a quantity  of  Glasgow  manufec- 
tured  goods,  which  were  sent  out  to  Australia  upwards  of  eighteen  months  ago, 
were,  owing  to  the  depressed  state  of  the  market  at  the  time,  purchased  by  a firm 
there  at  a low  rate,  and  reshipped  to  this  country.  They  were,  on  their  arrival 
here,  repurchased  by  a Glasgow  house,  who  sold  them  immediately  afterwards  to 
and  Australian  merchant  They  are  again  on  their  way  to  the  antipodes. 
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STAY  TOO  LOHOP’ 

We  commend  the  snbjomed  tnitbfiiUj  pathetic  waif,  which  we  find  floating 
among  oar  exchanges,  to  merchants  and  bosiness  men  who  have  no  time  for  their 
wives  and  families.  Would  that  every  husband  who  reads  the  Merchants'  Mag^ 
azine  might  profit  by  it : — 

“ Don’t  stay  long !”  said  a young  wife  tenderly,  one  evening,  as  her  husband 
was  preparing  to  go  out.  The  words  themselves  were  insignificant,  but  the  look 
of  melting  fondness  with  which  they  were  accomranied,  spoke  volumes.  It  told 
the  whole  vast  depths  of  a woman’s  love — of  all  her  grief,  when  the  light  of  his 
smile,  the  source  of  all  her  joy,  beamed  not  brightly  upon  her. 

“ Don’t  stay  long,  husband  1”  and  I fancied  I saw  the  loving,  gentle  wife  atting 
alone,  anxiously  counting  the  moments  of  her  husband’s  ab^ce,  every  few  mo- 
ments running  to  the  door  to  see  if  he  was  in  sight,  and  finding  that  he  was  not, 
I thought  I could  hear  her  exclaiming  in  disappointed  tones,  “ Not  yet !” 

“ Don’t  stay  long,  husband !”  and  1 ^ain  thought  I could  sec  the  young  wife 
rocking  nervously  in  the  great  arm-chair,  and  weeping  as  though  her  heart  would 
break,  as  her  thoughtless  “ lord  and  master”  prolonged  his  stay  to  a wcarisoatt 
length  of  time. 

Oh,  you  that  have  wives  to  say,  “ Don’t  stay  too  long!”  wheo  you  go  forth; 
think  of  them  kindly  when  you  are  mingling  in  the  busy  hive  of  life,  and  try,  just 
a little,  to  make  their  homes  and  hearts  happy,  for  they  are  gems  too  seldom  re- 
placed. You  cannot  find,  amid  the  pleasures  of  the  world,  the  peace  and  joy  that 
a quiet  home,  blessed  with  such  a woman’s  presence,  will  afford. 

“ Don’t  stay  long,  husband  I”  and  the  young  wife’s  look  seemed  to  say,  “ For 
here  in  your  own  sweet  home  is  a loving  heart,  whose  music  is  hushed  when  you 
are  absent ; here  is  a soft  breast  to  lay  your  head  upon,  and  here  are  pure  hps, 
unsoiled  by  sin,  that  will  pay  you  with  kisses  for  coming  back  soon.” 


TITLES  OP  BUSINESS  FIRMS. 

One  of  the  best  titles  of  a mercantile  firm  we  have  ever  seen  is  “ Call  k Set- 
tle,” which  is  painted  in  golden  letters  cn  a sign  in  one  of  our  eastern  cities. 
Customers  are  reminded  every  time  they  pass,  of  their  outstanding  accounts. 
“^Neal  & Pray”  is  the  title  of  another  firm.  But  the  following  “ beats  all.”  Two 
attorneys,  says  an  old  newspaper,  in  partnership  in  a town  of  the  United  States 
had  the  name  of  the  firm,  which  was  “ Catchum  & Chetum,”  inscribed  in  the 
usual  manner  upon  their  office  door ; but  as  the  singularity  and  ominous  juxtapo- 
gition  of  the  words  led  to  many  a coarse  joke  from  passers-by,  the  men  of  law  alp 
tempted  to  destroy  in  part  the  effect  of  the  old  association,  by  the  insertion  of 
the  initials  of  their  Christian  names,  which  happened  to  be  Isian  and  Uriah;  but 
this  made  the  affair  ten  times  worse,  for  the  inscription  ran : “ I.  Catchum  k U. 
Chetum.” 


INJUNCTION  FOR  IMITATING  TRADE  MARIS. 

On  the  16th  of  December,  1856,  a case  was  tried  before  Judge  Hofiman  in  the 
Superior  Court,  New  York,  and  an  injunction  issued  to  restrain  the  defendant, 
W.  Johnson,  from  imitating  the  trade  marks  on  soap  of  the  plaintffife,  James  B. 
Williams  k Brothers.  The  judge  said  : — 

In  this  case  it  is  very  clear  that  the  plaintiffe  were  the  original  claimants  to  the 
trade  mark  in  question,  and  that  the  defendant,  his  agents,  and  others,  most  be 
restrained  and  enjoined  from  selling,  or  in  any  way  disposing  of  any  soap  in  boxes 
or  other  packages  with  labels  or  wrappers  containing  the  words  “ genuine  Yankee 
soap,”  printed  or  written,  or  from  advertising,  selling,  or  oflering  to  sell,  any  so^ 
whatever — unless  the  same  has  been  manufactured  by  or  procui^  from  the  plain- 
tiffs— as  and  for  genuine  Yankee  soap,  and  also  from  using  the  words  in  conuect- 
ion  with  the  soap  manufactured  and  offered  for  sale  by  him,  and  also  for  assimil- 
ating in  any  way,  or  using  any  imitation  of  the  trade  marks  of  said  plaintiife. 
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1.  — Warerley  Novels.  In  48  volumes.  Illustrated.  Household  Edition.  Bos- 
ton : Ticknor  & Fields. 

Here,  for  the  first  time  in  the  annals  of  American  book-making,  wc  have  an 
edition  of  the  Waverley  Novels  adequate  to  the  author  and  to  the  subject.  Bos- 
ton may  well  be  proud  that  to  the  enterprise  of  her  publishers  we  are  indebted 
for  a series  of  books  which  will  long  stand  unrivaled  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 
Indeed,  we  almost  doubt  the  reality  of  the  title-page,  and  expect  to  see  the  im- 
print transmute  itself  to  London  m our  hands ; but  when  we  turn  the  leaf  and 
read  the  dedication.  “To  Washington  Irving,  the  Friend  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,” 
we  feel  that  it  is  truly  American.  The  paper  is  6rra  and  white,  and  the  type  ia 
beautifully  clear.  The  illustrations  are  engraved  in  the  finest  manner,  after 
original  designs ; and  that  these  will  be  true  to  the  scenes  they  portray,  we  have 
a guaranty  in  such  names  as  Birkct  Foster,  Landseer,  Harvey,  Faed.  and  Darley. 
The  volumes  are  of  the  16mo.  size,  and  tlie  publishers  intend  to  continue  the  se- 
ries, which  they  have  just  commenced  with  “ Waverley,”  by  the  publication  of 
two  volumes  every  month,  until  all  are  issued.  The  price  is  to  be  75  cents  per 
volume  What  better  dress  can  brave  Sir  Walter  wear?  He  has  too  long 
stood  among  us  in  a suit  so  threadbare  that  we  turned  our  backs  upon  him 
coldly.  Sometimes,  to  be  sore,  he  has  come  to  us  in  his  courtly  English  garb, 
but  then  its  very  costliness  and  splendor  forbade  us  to  claim  an  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  him.  Now  he  comes  to  us  richly  yet  plainly  clad,  and  we  ne^  not 
fear  to  take  him  by  the  band,  and  lead  him  home  with  us  as  an  old  friend  and 
counselor.  And  in  the  whole  domain  of  thought,  there  is  none  whose  words  have 
a truer  meaning,  whose  wisdom  is  more  profound  ; none  who  is  more  worthy  of 
our  love  and  honor,  than  rare  Sir  Walter  Scott.  He  stands  at  the  door,  and  his 
hand  is  on  the  latch.  Let  us  bid  him  enter,  and  welcome  him  to  the  quiet  round 
our  hearths  and  the  warmth  within  our  hearts. 

2.  — Railroad  Accidents ; their  Causes  and  the  Means  of  Preventing  them.  By 
Emile  With,  Civil  Engineer.  With  an  Introduction  by  Auguste  Pkrdon- 
NET.  Graduate  of  the  Polytechnic  School.  Translated  from  the  French,  with 
an  Appendix,  by  G.  Forrester  Barstow,  Civil  Engineer.  12mo.,  pp.  162. 
Boston  : Little,  Brown  & Co. 

This  book  should  be  purchased  and  diligently  read  by  every  person  who  is  in 
any  way  connected  with  the  management  of  a railroad.  Its  information  is  most 
important,  and  is  given  in  excellent  method  and  with  great  clearness.  The  gen- 
eral subject  of  “ railroad  accidents, as  they  are  termed,  has  been  very  frequently 
and  lorcibly  brought  before  the  minds  of  all.  It  has  rarely  happened  that  any 
catastrophe  has  occurred  on  a railroad  which  has  not  been  directly  owing  to  tl^ 
i^orance  or  recklessness  of  man.  A careful  study  of  the  causes  of  railroad  ac- 
cidents would  be  of  benefit  to  all.  In  the  language  of  the  preface,  it  “ would 
show  those  in  charge  of  roads  the  dangers  they  arc  to  guard  against,  and  their 
own  personal  responsibility  with  respect  to  them  ; it  would  show  passengers  how 
many  of  the  fatalities  occurring  on  railroads  are  justly  chargeable  to  the  careless- 
ness of  the  sufierers ; it  might  show  them  also,  that  if  they  would  travel  safely, 
they  must  pay  enough  to  maintain  the  remd  in  perfect  order  in  all  its  departments ; 
and  it  would  show  stockholders  that  the  surest  protection  against  accidents  is 
systematic  management  and  the  most  perfect  maintenance  of  their  road  in  all  its 
details.” 

3.  — Marion  Lester;  or  a Mother’s  Mistake.  By  Miss  Minnie  S.  Davis.  18mo., 
pp.  256.  Boston  : A.  Tompkins. 

A story  of  home  and  school  life,  launched,  as  the  fair  writer  has  it,  “ upon  the 
literary  sea,  already  teeming  with  ten  thousand  lights.”  It  inculcates  a religion 
of  love  rather  than  of  fear. 
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Ngami;  or  Explorations  and  Disooreries  daring  four  years’  W•nd•^ 
ings  in  the  Wilds  of  Southwestern  Africa.  By  Charles  John  Anderssok. 
With  an  Introductory  Letter  by  John  Charles  Fremont.  With  nameroas 
Illustrations,  representing  Sporting  Adventures,  subjects  of  Natural  History, 
devices  for  Destroying  wild  Animals,  etc.  8vo.,  pp.  433.  New  York : Du 
& Edwards. 

Col.  Fremont,  in  his  introductoi^  letter  to  the  publishers,  states  his  belief  that 
in  “ publishing  an  American  edition  of  Mr.  An^rsson’s  valuable  work,”  they 
“ win  render  an  acceptable  service  to  the  cause  of  geographical  knowledge,”  and 
that  “ it  is  impossible  that  the  record  of  his  strange  ana  important  experiencei 
should  not,  everywhere,  be  received  by  favor,  particularly  by  Americans.”  Mr. 
Anderssou’s  labors  were  directed  to  the  same  general  object,  and  belonged  to  tte 
same  epoch  as  that  body  of  explorers  whose  efforts  nave  almost  succeeded  in 
throwing  open  the  whole  interior  of  Africa.  It  is  not  an  unfounded  anticipation 
which  expects  to  see  Africa  traversed  from  Cape  Colony  to  Tripoli  within  the 
next  ten  years.  This  “ narrative  of  explorations  and  discoveries  ” contains  an 
account  of  two  expeditions  through  Southwestern  Africa,  between  the  years  1850 
and  1854.  In  his  first  journey,  the  author  had  a companion,  and  explored  the 
countries  of  the  Damaras,  (previously  all  but  unknown  in  Europe,)  and  of  the 
Ovambo,  (till  now  a terra  incognita.)  In  his  second  journey  the  author  wm 
alone,  and  altogether  dependent  on  his  own  very  scanty  resources ; but  be  coar* 
ogeously  revisited  the  r^ions  over  which  he  had  previously  passed,  and  thus  had 
many  opportunities  of  enlarging  the  stock  of  information  acquired  by  himself 
and  friend  when  together.  In  this  second  journey  the  author  reached  the  newly- 
discovered  Lake  Ngami,  by  a route  that  had  always  been  deemed  impracticable; 
and  it  is  more  than  probable  that  this  route  (the  shortest  and  best)  will  be  adopted 
as  the  one  by  which  commerce  and  civilization  may  eventually  nnd  their  way  to 
the  Lake  regions.  This  edition  is  handsomely  printed,  in  library  style,  and  illna- 
trated  by  numerous  woodcuts. 

6. — Sights  in  Boston  and  Suburbs;  or  Guide  to  the  Stranger.  By  B.  L 
Midoley.  16mo.,  pp.  224.  Boston  : John  P.  Jewett  A Co. 

This  little  volume,  although  not  intended  as  a history,  nor  as  an  index  to  mMy 
public  institutions,  for  which  Boston  is  somewhat  famous,  contains  information 
of  ^neral  interest  to  the  stranger  in  regard  to  churches,  cemeteries,  fortifications, 
balls,  libraries,  places  of  amusement,  public  buildings,  and  the  various  iostita- 
tions,  (literary,  liistorical,  and  scientific,)  railroads  and  depoU,  Ac.  The  volame 
is  copiously  illustrated  with  fine  wood  engravings,  by  those  clever  artists,  Billii^ 
Hill,  Barry,  and  Andrew. 

6.  — The  Churches  and  Pastors  of  Washington^  D.  C.;  together  with  five  ban- 
dred  Topics  of  Sermons  delivered  in  1855  and  1856.  To  whidi  is  added  a 
List  of  all  the  Church  Edifices,  and  their  Localities.  By  Lorenzo  D.  John- 
son. l2mo.,  pp.  170.  New  York : M.  W.  Dodd. 

Washington  is  well  supplied  with  churches  of  the  different  denominations,  in 
which  the  whole  brotherhood  of  the  States  have  an  equal  interest  Leaving  tl« 
political  machinery  in  the  District  for  the  inspection  of  others,  the  author  of  to 
volume  gives  a very  concise  view  of  the  moral  aspect  of  things,  in  connection 
with  the  pastors  and  churches,  in  the  Federal  City. 

7.  — The  Quadroon;  or  a Lover’s  Adventures  in  Louisiana.  By  Capt  MaT-xi 
Reid,  author  of  the  “ Rifle  Rangers,”  the  “ Scalp  Hunters,”  tbe  “ Hunters' 
Feast,”  etc.  12mo.,  pp.  379.  New  York  : Robert  M.  De  Witt. 

This  book,  we  are  told  by  the  author,  is  a romance,  nothing  more;  and  fa^ 
ther,  that  it  was  written  many  years  ago ; but  another  well-known  work,  treating 
of  similar  scenes  and  subject,  just  as  the  “ Quadroon  ” was  about  to  be  pat  to 
press,  made  its  appearance,  and  the  author  not  being  willing  to  be  considered  an 
imitator,  kept  the  work  from  the  public  eye.  It  is  now  presented  to  the  reader 
as  a painting  of  life  in  Louisiana.  The  author  disclaims  ^ “ intention  ” of  aid- 
ing the  abolitionist,  or  glorifying  the  planter. 
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8 — Science  vs.  Modem  Spirkualism.  A Treatise  on  Turning  Tables,  the  Su- 
pernatural in  genera],  and  Spirits.  Translated  from  the  French  of  Count 
• Aosnok  de  Gaspabin,  by  E.  W.  Eobebt,  with  an  Introduction  by  Rev.  Rob- 
ert Baibd,  D.  D.  2 vob.,  l2mo.,  pp.  470  and  469.  New  York  : Kiggins 
& Kellogg. 

Count  Agenor  de  Gasparin,  the  author  of  these  volumes,  is  one  of  Ibe  most 
distinguished  French  Protestants  of  our  times.  He  is  a scholar,  in  the  highest 
sense  of  the  word,  and  the  author  of  several  interesting  and  important  works,  be- 
sides numerous  lesser  publications.  He  belongs  to  ^at  is  called  in  France  the 
**  Evangelical  School,”  in  contradistinction  to  that  which  is  termed  “ Latitudinar 
rian.”  Since  1848  he  has  resided  at  the  village  of  Yalleyres,  in  Switzerland ; 
and  it  was  there  that  in  the  years  1853-54  his  attention  was  called  to  the  subject  ^ 
the  Turning  Tables.”  He  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  its  causes,  and  de- 
voted several  months  to  the  investigation,  in  connection  with  the  aid  of  personal 
friends.  These  volumes  contain  a very  full  account  of  the  experiments  which  he 
made  with  so  much  care,  and  on  so  many  occasions,  and  the  conclusions  to  which 
he  came ; also  his  speculations  on  other  kindred  subjects,  such  as  the  Supernat- 
ural in  general,  the  Agency  of  Spirits,  False  Miracle^  Animal  Magnetism,  Spirit 
Rappings,  etc.  These  topics  are  treated  at  length,  with  the  vivacity  which  char- 
acterizes the  French  mind,  and  in  the  style  in  which  it  expresses  its  conceptions ; 
and  with  more  than  ordinary  ability.  Dr.  Baird,  from  many  years  acquaint  ^ice 
with  the  author,  “ assures  the  readers  of  this  work,  that  it  is  the  production  of  a 
mind  not  likely  to  be  satisfied  with  insuflBcient  data,  or  misled  by  illogical  deduc- 
tions, and  incapable  of  attempting  to  impose  on  others.” 

9.  — A Course  of  Lectures  on  the  Constitutional  Jurisprudence  of  ike  United 

States;  delivered  annually  in  Columbia  College,  New  York,  by  William 
Alexander  Duer,  Uj.  D.,  late  President  of  that  Institution.  Tlie  Second 
Edition  ; Revised,  Enlarged,  and  Adapted  to  Professional  as  well  as  General 
Use.  12mo.,  pp.  545.  Boston : Little,  Brown  k Co. 

The  maxim  of  Cicero,  taken  by  the  author  of  this  volume  for  its  motto,  that 
“ It  is  necessary  for  all  persons  to  have  some  knowledge  of  the  State”  was  never 
more  applicable  than  to  American  citizens  at  the  present  day.  The  Constitution 
is  the  political  catechism  of  the  nation,  and  should  be  most  faithfully  studied  by 
all.  And  a book  like  this  which  traces  accurately  and  clearly,  with  a judicial 
pea  and  judicial  experience,  the  principles  and  practical  working  of  the  body  of 
Jurisprudence  of  the  United  States,  is  of  the  utmost  importance  and  interest 
The  introductory  part  of  the  work  is  a sketch  of  the  history  of  the  Confederation 
down  to  the  present  Constitution,  and  an  appendix  supplies  the  text  of  several 
valuable  documents.  In  this  new  edition  the  author  has  added  the  most  import- 
ant  subsequent  decisions  upon  constitutional  questions,  both  of  the  Federal  and  ^ 
State  Courts,  down  as  neany  as  possible  to  the  present  time,  besides  many  olli^a* 
improvements.  The  work  is  printed  in  the  best  style  of  its  publishers 

10.  — TVie  School-Fellow;  or  Original  Monthly  Magazine  for  Boys  and  Girls. 
With  Illustrations.  8vo.,  pp.  438.  New  York  : Dix,  Edwards  & Co. 

The  volume  of  this  periodical  for  the  year  1856,  forms  altogether  one  of  the 
most  readable  and  withal  instructive  and  entertaining  books  for  ooys  and  girls  of 
all  ages  that  has  been  published  during  the  year.  The  contents  of  the  volume 
are  varied,  including  every  variety  of  subject,  such  as  short  and  entertaining 
stories,  brief  biographies  of  some  of  the  most  remarkable  men  of  our  own  time, 
historical  sketches,  geographical  descriptions,  poetical  efiusions,  kc.  It  is  copi- 
ously illustrated  wim  pretty  and  appropriate  engravings. 

11.  — Kathie  Brande.  A Fireside  History  of  a Quiet  Life.  By  Holme  Lee. 
12mo.,  pp.  334.  New  York ; Harper  k Brothers. 

A reprint  of  an  English  story,  by  the  author  of  “ Thorney  Hall,”  “ Gilbert 
Massenger,”  “ Maud  Talbot,”  and  other  popular  stories.  It  is  written  in  an  agree- 
able style,  and  describes  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  a fireside  life,  by  one  whose  ex 
perience  was  evidently  the  great  teacher. 
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12.  — The  BdOadecf  Irdand;  Collected  and  Edited  by  Edward  Hates.  In 
two  volnmes  12mo.,  pp.  350,  380.  Boston  : Patrick  Dooahoe. 

With  few  exceptions  the  present  ballads  are  of  recent  growth,  and  the  fruit  of 
a comparatively  lew  years.  The  great  majority  of  them  will  be  new  to  the  En^ 
lish  and  Aroencan  public.  They  are  the  throbbings  of  Ireland’s  heart  when  it 
bonnd^  with  the  life  of  a grand  passion,  which  the  magical  genius  of  O'Ccnnell 
called  into  existence.  Till  then  Irish  poetry  was  sadly  neglected.  The  strugglo 
for  Catholic  emancipation  had  produced  little  beside  the  immortal  melodies  of 
Thomas  Moore.  The  old  literature  of  the  land,  had  never  been  used  for  the  de- 
velopment of  a ballad  minstrelsy ; the  treasures  of  the  dead  Irish  language  wctc 
buried  in  oblivion.  No  country  is  richer  than  Ireland  in  those  poetic  recordi 
which  form  the  early  history  of  all  nations.  And  her  bardic  productions  have 
an  importance  unknown  to  similar  records  of  other  lands.  Her  truest  ancient 
history  will  be  found  in  the  stray  ballads  of  her  persecuted  bards,  and  the  memory 
anda  of  her  banished  monks.  Her  modem  minstrel^  is  thoroughly  Irish  in 
thought  and  feeling,  although  English  in  expression.  She  has  wielded  a foreign 
tong^  with  ease  and  strength,  molding  it  into  gorgeous  rhetoric  and  sweetest 
song.  These  volumes  deserve  to  be  commended  to  all,  for  there  are  none  who 
may  not  be  benehted  by  their  perusal. 

13.  — Elements  nf  Plane  and  Solid  Geometry;  together  with  the  Elements  of 
Plane  and  Spherical  Trigonometry,  and  an  Article  on  Inv^^rse  Trigonometrical 
Functions.  By  Gerardus  Bbeeman  Docharitt,  LL.  D.  12mo.,  pp.  189. 
New  York  : Harper  & Brothers. 

The  author  of  this  educational  treatise  is  at  the  head  of  the  Mathematical  De- 
partment in  the  New  York  Free  Academy,  and  the  author  of  a “ Practical  and 
Commercial  Arithmetic,’*  and  the  “ Institutes  of  Algebra.**  His  experience  as  a 
teacher  of  youth  has  undoubtedly  contributed  to  his  success  in  this  class  of  text- 
books, and  it  is  but  fair  to  presume  that  the  student  will  find  much  in  this  treatise 
to  interest  him,  and  at  the  same  time  exercise  bis  analytical  skill,  and  prepare 
him  for  a successful  prosecution  of  his  studies  in  the  higher  departments  of  math- 
ematics, astronomy,  and  physics. 

14.  — God  against  Slavery;  and  the  Freedom  and  Duty  of  the  Pulpit  to  Rebuke 
it  as  a Sin  against  God.  By  George  B.  Cdeever,  D.  D.  12mo.,  pp.  272. 
This  volume  consists  of  a series  of  sermons,  (divided  into  some  twenty  chap- 
ters,) which,  we  arc  told,  multitudes  thronged  the  church,  night  after  night,  to 
hear.  It  is  rather  carious  to  bear  ministers  of  the  gospel  in  diilerent  sections  of 
the  Union,  of  the  same  denomination,  presenting  views  on  the  subject  of  slavery 
so  entirely  antagonistic.  Mr.  Cheever’s  brethren  in  the  South,  the  mf^rity  of 
them  at  least,  quote  the  same  Scriptures  to  show  that  God  is  in  favor  oC  or  san- 
tions,  slavery.  The  author  is  an  “ outraml-out  ” spoken  man,  and  whatever  may 
be  thought  of  the  soundness  of  his  logic,  he  is  certainly  a bold  and  vi^rous 
writer  and  sjjeaker,  and  no  one,  we  presume,  will  doubt  the  honesty  of  his  con- 
victions, or  misunderstand  “ the  meaning  of  his  woids.** 

15.  — A System  of  Moral  Science.  By  Laurens  P.  Hickok,  D.  D.,  anther  of 
“ Rational  Psychology,**  &c.  Third  Edition.  12mo.,  pp.  <H8.  New  York: 
Ivison  & Phinney. 

This  volume  is  designed  as  a textrbook  for  college  study,  and  to  be  osed  in  the 
author’s  own  department  of  instruction  at  Union  College.  The  first  edition  has 
gone  into  use  in  colleges  and  academies  as  extensively  as  was  anticipated,  and 
the  work  has  been  reprinted  in  cheaper  stereotype  form,  to  meet  the  increased 
demand. 

16. — AZ^ ; or  Shells  from  the  Strand.  By  Mrs.  Ada  M.  Field.  12iDa,  pp. 
300.  Boston  : James  French  & Co. 

This  new  work  is  written  in  a style  difierent  from  most  of  the  present  litera- 
ture. It  contains  many  interesting  passages  on  patriotism  and  religion,  with  ex- 
pressions of  sentiment  and  aflfection,  interworked  with  the  continuous  narrative  of 
scenes  in  life. 
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17.  — Conmmvlum.  By  Dr.  W.  W.  Hall.  12mo.,  pp.  276.  New  York  : J. 

8.  Bedfield. 

Dr.  Hall’s  idea  of  a “ preface  ” is,  in  common  parlance,  somewhat  oripnal.  It 
is,  nevertheless,  a very  sensible  one.  He  r^rds  it,  when  properly  written,  one 
of  the  most  important  chapters  of  a book  ; that  is,  when  it  gives  a sketch  of  the 
whole  volume,  and  of  the  mind  of  the  author.  **  Scholars,”  he  says,  read  it 
carefully.”  Editors  do — at  least  we  do,  as  in  the  multitude  of  books  on  our  table 
we  can  scarcely  find  time  to  read  any  other  part,  except  dipping  iu  here  and  there 
at  random,  or  reading  a single  page  at  a glance.  The  “ preface  ” (the  idea  is 
unique)  will  be  found  in  the  concluding  chapter.  From  this  chapter  may  be 
gathered  the  prominent  ideas  presented  in  the  preceding  pages.  Common  con- 
sumption, he  maintains,  may  be  indefinitely  arrested  or  permanently  cured.  ’I'he 
cause  of  consumption  arises  from  imperfect  nutrition  and  an  impure  blood,  arising 
from  imperfect  digestion  and  the  breathing  of  an  impure  atmosphere.  There  is 
much  sound,  common  sense  in  this  treatise,  which,  divested  in  a great  measure  of 
the  technicalities  of  the  profession,  is  admirably  well  adapted  as  a popular  **  hand- 
book,” and  that  may  be  read  with  safety  by  all  but  extremely  nervous  patients. 
The  volume  is  dedicated  **  to  the  candid  and  mature  consideration  of  educated 
physicians  of  all  schools.” 

18.  — Mind  and  Heart;  or  School  and  Fireside  Reading  for  Children.  By  Wil- 
liam B.  Fowlk.  18mo.,  pp.  169.  B<»tou  : Morris  Cotton. 

Mr.  Fowle,  the  author  of  this  little  volume,  is,  or  was  for  a long  time,  a suc- 
cessful teacher  in  the  public  schools  in  Boston,  and  is  the  author  of  a number  of 
works,  dialogues,  &c.,  designed  for  the  instruction  and  amusement  of  children. 
He  understands  and  fully  appreciates  their  wants,  and  all  he  writes  is  “ calculated  ” 
to  elevate  the  mind  and  improve  the  heart,  by  encouraging  a love  for  useful 
knowledge,  and  a respect  for  true  religion. 

19.  — The  Adventures  of  a Roving  Diplomatist.  By  Henry  Wikoff,  author  of 

**  My  Courtship,  and  its  Consequences.”  12mo.,  pp.  299.  New  York  : W. 

P.  Fetridge  & Co. 

Mr.  Wikoff,  although  yet  comparatively  a young  man,  has  seen  much  of  life 
in  its  varied  phases.  His  “ Courtship  and  its  Consequences  ” produced  at  the 
Ume  quite  a sensation  in  the  fashionable  world,  and  this  volume,  which  we  notice 
Ias  been  published  in  England,  will  undoubtedly  create  not  a little  stir  among 
diplomatists  on  the  continent.  It  is  written  in  a lively,  piquant  style,  and  bb- 
trays  the  marked  idiosyncrasies  of  the  author's  mind  and  character. 

20.  — Life  in  Israel;  or.  Portraitures  of  Hebrew  Character.  By  Maria  T. 

Richards,  author  of  ^ Life  in  Judea.”  12mo.,  pp.  389.  New  York  : Shel- 
don, Blakeman  & Co. 

These  sketches  belong  to  a series,  (of  which  a part  have  already  been  given  to 
the  public,  under  the  title  of  “ Life  in  Judea, connected  by  a chain  of  succes- 
sive developments  of  one  idea — that  of  a coming  Saviour.  This  idea  is  traced 
through  the  history  of  “ the  chosen  people,”  from  the  dawn  of  the  early  promises 
to  the  full  estabUshment  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  upon  earth. 

21.  — A Sheaf  from  a Pastor's  Field.  By  Hbnry  C.  Leonard.  12mo.,  pp.  384. 

Boston : Abel  Tompkins. 

This  neat  volume  comprises  thirth-nine  discourses,  which  contain  the  various 
lessons  of  a village  pastor.  They  are,  in  simple  terms,  the  expression  of  the  con- 
victipns  of  the  author,  (who  is  pastor  of  the  Universalist  Society  in  Waterville, 
Me.,)  in  relation  to  Goa,  to  the  Saviour,  to  the  nature  of  man,  to  human  destiny, 
to  discipline  and  trial,  and  to  Christian  life  and  worship. 

22.  — Town  and  Country,  and  the  Voices  in  the  Shells.  By  Richakd  Henry 

Stoddard.  18mo.  New  York : Dix,  Edwards  & Co. 

This  **  fantasy,”  as  the  author  calls  it.  is  dedicated  to  his  son,  little  Will.  Stodr 
dard,  a blue-eyra  boy  of  two  summm.  It  is  a pretty  book,  with  several  very 
fine  illustrations. 
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23.  — Cyclopedia  of  Amarican  Literature;  embracing  Personal  and  Critical 
Notices  of  Authors,  and  Selections  from  tiieir  Writings.  From  theearHesi 
Period  to  the  present  Day.  With  Portraits,  Autographs,  and  other  lUostra- 
tions.  By  Etert  A.  Dutckinck  and  George  L.  Dutckinck.  2 voia^  royal 
8vo.,  pp.  676  and  781.  New  York : Charles  Scribner. 

This  work  has  received  high  encomiums  from  many  of  the  most  distinguished 
American  authors,  such  as  Washington  Irving,  George  Bancroft,  George  'ndt- 
nor,  Edward  Everett,  and  Jared  Sparks.  Their  testimonials,  with  the  general 
approbation  of  liberal  critics,  have  united  in  giving  to  it  a very  favorabte  Tcpth 
tation.  And  since  it  is  by  far  the  most  extensive  publication  on  American  liter- 
ary history  that  has  yet  b^n  issued,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  it  has  met  with  a 
lar^  sale.  Its  compilers  do  not  pretend  that  their  work  is  perfect,  but  it  is  gea- 
erally  apeed  that  they  have  executed  their  laborious  task  in  an  amiable  spirit, 
and  with  much  ability.  They  have  collected  an  immense  amount  of  facts — some 
important  and  some  trivial — relative  to  a great  number  of  persons ; and  thus 
they  have  at  least  formed  a valuable  storehouse  of  information.  In  sudi  a vast 
compilation  of  facts,  (for  the  first  time,)  it  is  to  be  expected  that  numerous  mis- 
takes in  dates  and  matters  of  fact  are  almost  unavoidable.  In  this  work  we  find 
some  such  mistakes,  but  they  are  not  numerous,  and  we  must  regard  the  work  as 
generally  very  reliable.  The  chief  complaint  against  it  is  in  regard  to  its  defi- 
ciencies. Many  authors,  who  were  and  are  eminently  deserving  of  extended  notice 
in  it,  are  not  even  mentioned  by  name.  Yet  this  shortcoming  may  be  easily  and 
speedily  remedied  by  adding  another  volume ; and  the  editors  themselves  appear 
to  have  anticipated  the  exigency  in  proposing  “ to  add  supplements  to  rature 
editions.”  Its  editors  “ ask  a generous  and  kindly  consideration  for  a work  of 
much  difficulty,”  and  we  doubt  not  that  they  are  already  gratified  with  the  re- 
ception that  has  generally  been  accorded  to  their  publication.  The  volumes  are 
neatly  printed,  and  contain  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  portraits,  four  hundred 
and  twenty-five  autographs,  and  seventy-five  wood  engravings,  (views  of  colleges, 
libraries,  and  residences  of  authors ;)  dso,  elegant  steel  engravings  of  Benjamin 
Franklin  and  James  Fenimore  Cooper. 

24.  — The  PvddWord  Papers;  or  Humors  of  the  West  ^ H.  H.  Rtlet. 
With  Original  Illustrations.  12mo.,  pp.  363.  New  York  : Derby  & 
Jackson. 

Puddleford  is,  or  rather  was,  a new  settlement  somewhere  in  the  Great 
West  Like  a thousand  other  new  settlements,  it  had  its  green  state  to  pass 
through.  Puddleford’s  pioneers  were  like  other  pioneers — trough,  honest  hardy, 
strong  in  common  sense,  but  weak  in  the  books.  This  volume  is  the  interval 
history  of  Puddleford,  and,  by  inference,  of  similar  new  settlements.  Its  leading 
characters  are  here  **  drawn  to  the  life,”  and  their  portraits  handed  down  to 
posterity. 

25.  — About  New  York:  an  Account  of  what  a Boy  saw  in  bis  Visit  to  the  City. 
By  Philip  Wallys.  Profusely  Illustrated.  18mo.,  pp.  102.  New  York: 
Dix,  Edwards  & Co. 

This  description  of  what  a boy  saw  in  New  York  is  reprinted  from  that  ex- 
cellent monthly  magazine,  the  “ School-Fellow,”  and  with  the  illustrations  of  pub- 
lic buildings  and  scenes,  drawn  from  life,  forms  a very  attractive  book  for  bom 
especially  those  who  have  never  seen  the  great  commercial  emporium  of  Ube 
country. 

26.  — History  of  Henry  the  Fourth,  King  of  France  and  Navarre,  Bv  Joeir  8. 
C.  Abbott.  With  Illustrations.  18mo.,  pp.  335.  New  York ; Harper  A 
Brothers. 

Mr.  Abbott,  the  author  of  this  series  of  books,  relating  to  kings  and  quem 
and  their  times,  is  one  of  the  best  writers  for  the  young  among  us.  His  histories 
^re  fraught  with  valuable  instruction,  and  illustrafe  the  idea  that  veritable  history 
transcends,  iu  all  the  elements  of  mystery  and  grandeur,  all  that  man’s  fancy  cao 
create. 
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27.  — New  Oranada : Twenty  Months  in  the  Andes.  By  Isaac  F.  Holton,  M.  A., 
Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Natural  History  in  Middleburg  College.  With 
Maps  and  Illustrations.  8vo.,  pp.  605.  New  York  : Harper  & Brothers. 
Whether  it  be  read  for  knowledge  or  for  amusement,  this  larw  and  handsome 

volume  will  keep  the  reader’s  attention.  It  is  mainly  a record  of  the  author’s 
travels  and  description  of  the  country  through  which  he  passed  ; but  it  abounds 
with  instruction,  rising  from  the  homeliest  economical,  to  the  hiffhest  scientific 
views.  The  maps  have  been  constructed  with  unusual  care,  and  the  illustrations 
are  excellent. 

28.  — The  Elements  of  Punctuation,  With  Rules  on  the  Use  of  Capital  Letters ; 
being  an  Abri(^ement  of  the  “ Treatise  on  English  Punctuation.”  Prepared 
for  Schools.  By  John  Wilson.  Fifth  Edition.  12mo.,  pp.  152.  Boston  r 
Crosby,  Nichols  & Co. 

In  making  this  abridgement  of  his  **  Treatise,”  the  author  has,  he  thinks,  re- 
tained everything  essential  to  the  knowledge  of  an  art  which  should  be  understood 
by  all,  and  has  composed  the  book  according  to  a plan  which  will  render  it  sus- 
ceptible of  being  used,  in  a great  measure,  according  to  the  taste  and  judgment 
of  the  teacher  himself. 

29.  — El  Gringo;  or  New  Mexico  and  her  People.  By  W.  W.  H.  Davis, 
late  United  States  Attorney.  12mo.,  pp.  432.  New  York : Harper  k 
Brothers. 

This  volume  is  mainly  written  from  a diary  the  author  kept  during  a residence 
of  two-and-a-half  years  in  New  Mexico,  and  the  matters  contained  in  it  are 
either  drawn  from  careful  personal  observation,  or  other  reliable  sources.  The 
historical  portions  are  wholly  obtained  from  official  records  at  Santa  Fe.  The 
book  is  illustrated  with  thirteen  engravings  on  wood,  from  drawings  made  on  the 
spot. 

30.  — Songs  and  Ballads,  By  Sydney  Dyeb.  12mo.,  pp.  298.  New  York  ; 
Sheldon,  Blakeman  k Co. 

Many  of  the  songs  in  this  neat  volume  were  written  for  music  publishers,  who 
furnished  the  titles  and  form  of  the  versification,  leaving  the  author  no  choice  in 
the  matter ; yet  most  of  them  have  met  with  much  favor,  and  many  persons  will 
be  glad  to  obtain  them  in  this  permanent  form,  together  with  the  other  lyrics  now 
first  printed. 

31.  — Mormon  Wives,  A Narrative  of  Facts  Stranger  than  Fiction.  By 
Mebta  Victoria  Fuller.  12mo.,  pp.  326.  New  York  : Derby  k Jack- 
son. 

It  is  the  aim  of  this  volume  to  show  the  workings  of  the  system  of  Mor- 
mon polygamy,  especially  its  degrading  infiuence  upon  the  intellectual,  moral, 
and  social  well-being  of  the  community  in  which  it  is  practiced.  The  narrative 
consists  of  a novel — the  first  scene  is  laid  in  New  England ; the  last  in  Utah. 

32.  — Essays.  By  Thophilus  Parsons.  Second  Series.  12mo.,  pp.  285.  Bos- 
ton : Crosby,  Nichols  k Co. 

The  first  series  of  Professor  Parson’s  Essays  was  published  ten  years  ago,  and 
these  have  been  written  at  various  periods  since.  No  systematic  exposition  of 
the  doctrines  of  the  New  Church  is  attempted  in  either  volume,  but  each  essay 
contains  statements  of  these  doctrines,  or  allusions  to  them. 

33.  — The  Life  of  Mary  Stuart j Queen  of  Scots.  By  M.  De  Marle.s,  Continuator 
of  Dr.  Lingard.  Prom  the  French.  With  an  Appendix,  containing  Fifteen 
of  Mary’s  Letters;  and  additional  Notes  by  M.  L Ryan.  12mo.,  pp.  391. 
Boston : Patrick  Donahoe. 

The  work  of  M.  De  Maries  has  now  been  some  time  before  the  public,  and  the 
number  of  editions  through  which  it  has  gone,  speaks  forcibly  in  its  favor.  In 
the  Appendix  will  be  found  some  of  Mary’s  most  interesting  letters. 
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34.  — The  American  Almanac  and  Repoeilnry  of  Useful  Knowledge  for  (he  Year 
1857.  12mo.,  pp.  376.  Boston  : Crosby,  iJichofs  & Co. 

This  excellent  work  has  now  been  published  for  twenty-eight  years,  and  has 
become  universally  known  as  a reliable  manual  for  reference,  useful  to  all  classes 
of  intelligent  citizens.  Each  volume  is  complete  in  itself.  The  Astronomical 
Department  has  been  prepared  by  Mr.  George  P.  Bond,  Assistant  Observer  at 
the  Cambridge  Observatory.  The  article  upon  “ Terrestrial  Magnetism,”  by 
Professor  Joseph  Lorering,  of  Harvard  University,  gives  an  account  of  the  his- 
tory and  present  condition  of  this  interesting  department  of  science.  The  grater 
part  of  the  volume  consists,  as  usual,  of  a well-arranged  collection  of  political 
and  statistical  information  rtdating  to  our  General  government  and  the  individual 
States.  The  tables  of  the  votes  for  President  and  Vice-President  since  1789, 
and  of  the  popular  vote  for  President  since  1824,  are  of  interest  to  all.  The 
European  part  of  the  work  is  revised  from  the  best  authority  to  late  dates.  Obit- 
uary notices  of  eminent  persons,  deceased  during  1855  and  1856,  are  given,  and 
have  evidently  been  prepared  with  care.  The  chronicle  of  the  events  of  the  pre- 
ceding year  closes  the  volume. 

35.  — Memoirs  of  Washington.  By  Mrs.  C.  M.  Kirkland.  With  IllustratioDS. 
12mo.,  pp.  516.  New  York  : D.  Appleton  & Co. 

Mrs.  Kirkland  has  prepared  this  biography  for  the  especial  use  of  young  peo- 
ple— not  children,  exactly,  but  the  older  pupils  in  our  schools,  and  some  learncra 
who  have  done  with  schools.  She  considers  that  young  people  generalljr  regard  ^ 
Washington  “ as  a cold,  far-off,  statue-like  person,  admirable  rather  than  imitable, 
fit  for  reference  but  not  for  love,”  and  her  design  is  to  introduce  him  “ to  thehr 
more  intimate  knowlalge  and  tenderer  regard.”  Upon  this  plan,  a very  CQte^ 
taining  and  handsome  volume  is  afforded,  and  one  wnich,  if  it  has  extensive  cir- 
culation will  greatly  increase  the  demand  for  the  large  standard  works  on  the  life 
and  times  of  Washington. 

36.  — Voices  from  the  Spirit- Land : through  Nathan  Francis  White,  Medium. 
12mo.,  pp.  2G0.  New  York  : Partridge  & Brittau. 

This  volume  of  rhyme  and  blank  verse  is  one  of  the  many  works  recently  pub- 
lished, designed  to  promulgate  a belief  in  the  spiritual  character  of  the  modem 
manifestations.  Its  introduction  includes  a biographical  sketch  of  the  medium, 
who  is  represented  as  a gentle-hearted,  simple-mind^  young  man ; with  only  the 
limited  common-school  education  of  a humble  New  England  farmer’s  son;  with- 
out imagination  or  ideality ; incapable  ot  deception ; and  utterly  ignorant  of 
bookmaking.  “ Any  defects,  therefore”  (according  to  the  introduction)  “ apart 
from  the  Voices  themselves,  which  stand  precisely  as  uttered,  must  be  charge  to 
others  than  Mr.  W.,  and  his  impressing  spirits.” 

37.  — The  American  Gentleman's  Guide  to  Politeness  and  Fashion;  or,  Familiar 
Letters  to  his  Nephews,  containing  Rules  of  Etiquette,  Directions  for  the  For- 
mation of  Character,  etc.,  etc.,  illustrated  by  sketches  drawn  from  life,  of  the 
men  and  manners  of  our  time.  By  Henry  Lunettes.  12mo.,  pp.  480.  New 
York  : Derby  & Jackson.  Cincinuali:  H.  W.  Derby  & Co. 

This  volume  differs  widely  from  all  other  “ manuals  of  politeness”  that  we  have 
ever  seen.  Books  of  this  kind  usually  consist  of  brief  rules  for  polite  conduct, 
to  which  comments  arc  sometimes  added.  But  this  work  apparently  treats  the 
subject  as  though  it  required  four  hundred  and  eighty  pages  for  its  proper  discus- 
sion. And  it  is  more  than  likely  that  the  book  will  meet  with  an  extensive  sale 
on  account  of  its  size,  which  wc  cannot  think  it  is  entitled  to  on  account  of  its 
merits. 

38. — Lena  Rivers.  By  Mary  J.  Holmes,  author  of  “Tempest  and  Sanshine.” 
“The  English  Orphans,”  “The  Homestead  on  the  Hillside,”  etc.  12mo.,  pp. 
416.  New  York  and  Auburn : Miller,  Orton  & Mulligan. 

Mrs.  Holmes  is  a very  agre^^ablc  and  even  facinating  writer ; and  is  especially 
successful  in  her  description  of  home  and  the  family  relations.  Each  of  her  worte 
have  attained  signal  popularity,  and  the  present  will  only  add  to  her  well-estab- 
lished reputation. 
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Has  recently  invented  new  machines  for  manu factoring  PlAJs^O>FORTE^.  by  which 
he  is  able  to  make  thoae  instruments  in  the  most  perfect  manner,  and  with  for  greater 
rapidity  than  they  have  been  made  heretofore.  He  has  spared  neither  labor  nor  ex- 
pense in  establishing  one  of  the  first  STEAM-MILLS  in  the  country  for  th%dr  manu- 
facture, the  steam  used  affording  increased  facilities  for  the  seasoning  of  stock,  which 
is  done  in  a most  thorough  manner.  He  is  now  able  to  supply  orders  at  wholesale  or 
retail  Persons  wishing  for  Piano-fortes  of  the  class,  warranted  to  give  entire 
eatisfnction,  are  invited  to  call  and  examine  his  instruments,  or  send  their  orders, 
which  will  be  punctually  attended  to. 


EVERY  SHIPPING  MERCHANT, 


AS  A MAlTXa  or  KOONOMT,  SHOULD  HAVE  A OOPT  IN  HIS  COUNTINO-ROOUT,  Of 

ALEXANDER'S  DICTIONARY  OF  WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES, 

To  enable  htm  to  verify  and  cheek  olT  hli  Forkion  Ikvoicri.  And  ebunld  see  that  every  8h ip- 
tnasier  in  hie  employ  Is  provided  with  a copy,  that  he  may  know  exactly  the  qtianiliies  he 
should  have  In  nur  own  weiKhts  and  measuree  when  pnrohasing  supplies  or  merchandise  by  Uioee 
of  other  countries.  E^h  weiaht  and  measure  is  arranged  in  ulphabellcal  order,  and  their  values, 
which  are  derived  from  ihe  best  standards,  are  |civen  in  wh«>le  numbers  and  decimals,  being  easy  of 
reference,  and  requirtrut  but  aimple  multiplication  to  obtain  the  amount  in  our  own  standards,  of  a 
cargo  or  tese  quimtitv.  This  la  the  only  comprehensive  work  In  the  fc^ngiisb  language  giving  Amer- 
ican Standards ; as  the  British  capacity-measures  differ  aysiematicaily  fiom  our  own.  Prick  fl  .'lb. 

Published  by  WM.  Mf.NIPlF,  114  Boltimore-sU,  Baltimore. 

Who  will  forward  a copy  per  mail  pre-paid  to  any  address  on  the  receipt  of  the  retail  price,  which 
may  be  forwarded  in  Poet-oflice  stamps. 


Monaxch  Fire  Insurance  Go.,  of  London, 

ESTABLISHED  IN  ISBh.  : * Vm 


ESTABLISHED  IN  1836.  / q 

OFFICE  No.  4 BROAD  STREET,  NEW  YORK.  ’ ^ 

Sub0cribcIt  Capital  anb  Surplus  Junb,  $2,000,000, 

SPECIAL  FUND,  $150,000, 

Held  by  New  Vork  Trasteos  to  meet  Losses. 

I^OSSES  ADJUSTED  IIV  NEW  YOKK  AND  PUO.TIPTEY  PAID. 

GEORGE  ADLARD, 

Resident  Secretary  and  General  Agent,  No.  4 Broad  St,  N.  Y. 


J.  R.  and  H.  S.  ROBINSON, 

CONSULTING  AND  SUPERINTENDING 


STEAM  ENGINEERS. 


No.  7 BIGELOW  LIBRARY  BUILDING, 

CLINTON,  MASS. 


HOME  INSURANCE  COMPANY, 


OF  NEW  YORK. 


CAPITAL 


Buildings,  Merch.andise,  and  other  Property,  Insured  ASAiNsr 
Loss  OR  Damage  by  Fire,  on  Favorable  Terms. 

OFFICE  NO.  4 WALL-8T., 


J.  MILTON  SMITH; 


CHARLES  J.  MARTIN, 


Secretary. 


President. 


A.  F.  WILLMABTH, 


Vice-President 
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MERCHANTS’  MAGAZINE  AND  COMMERCIAL 

Establittbcd  Jnlyy  1830* 

BY  FREEMAN  HUNT,  EDITOR  AND  PROPRIEroR;. 

PUBLISHED  MONTHLY. 

At  Ml  PnltoD-street,  New  York— At  Five  Dollan  per  Anfifc- 

The  MERCHAIVTS’  ATA6AZI1VE  AND  CONMBBCUt  BK1 

ia  devoted  to  TRADE,  COMMERCE,  and  NA VIGATION— BANKlIrtH 
RExXCY,  and  FLN  ANCi>-MERCANTILE  and  MAKITIMB  LAT 
MARINE,  and  LIFE  INSU  RANGE— OCEAN  and  INLAND' 

GATION— NAUTICAL  INTELLIGENCE— INTERNAL  IMPRQVi 
includini?  CANALS,  RAILWAYS,  and  PLANK  ROADS— BJV 

HARBORS,  and  in  general  all  Hubjects  involving  the  great  CojocJcsQtAL  .« 
TRIAL  iNTEREiiTa  of  the  Couiitry  and  the  World.  ' 

It  has  been  ever  the  con.stant  aim,  and  antiring  effort  of  the 
prietor  to  make  the  Work,  at  once,  a journal  of  the  latest  Commercial 
and  a etamlard  Library  of  Reference  on  all  topics  of  Trade,  not  less  ill  “ 
the  Statj:sman,  Political  Economist,  Jurist,  riNANOiER,  Banker,  Bsoua^l 
TKR,  Ship  Builder,  Mechanic,  and  MANUKAtm’BER,  than  to  the  MsBCBAKt  ai 
Man  ; and  from  the  iiece.-isarily  comprehensive  ran^e  of  its  discussiuiui  Cb 
tics,  taking  in,  as  it  does,  every  subject  in  the  wide  held  of  Commerce,  the  pj 
Magazine  will  always  be  found  to  emlMuly  a v;ist  fund  of  Knowlege  for  < 
als<j — for  Uie  Cotton  Planter  of  the  South,  and  tlie  Grain  Grower  of  the  JSfo 

The  E<litor  and  Pn>prierx)r  has  endeavored  to  infuse  into  his  MigiiiihwtC  j 
spirit  and  character,  by  securing  the  aid  of  able  correspondents  in  all  parts 
spread  Republic,  and  by  exhibiting  the  resources  (»f  every  T ” 

UnioD.  On  mooted  points  in  political  economy,  banking,  and  tbeprindploti 
he  lias  freely  admitted  articles  advocating  am  agonistic  doctrines  and  — 
while  it  is  his  great  aim  to  exhibit  facts,  and  embody  the  scientific  and  p 
tiiios  of  Commerce,  the  Magazine  will  be  ever  open  to  the  free  and  fair  i 
every  subject  legitimately  falling  within  its  general  scope  and  its  original  i‘ 

1’he  number  for  Juue,  1856,  completed  the  TBtuTY-FOURTn  semlHillQ 
of  the  &le.Tchant^  Magazive.  The  work  ha.'«  been  enlarged  more  than 
cominencetneiit  in  July,  1889.  and  each  volume  now  contains  nearly 
octav<>  pages.  A few  complete  sets  of  the  Mjignzine  may  be  obfahiM 
er’s  office,  142  Fulton-street,  New  Y'ork,  neatly  and  substantially  bot2iKi^jw!l 
LARS  AND  A Half  per  volume. 

Chamber  or  Commerce  or  Parmh Paris,  96 

Mr.  Freeman  Htnt. 

8ir  The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Purls,  having  had  occasion  to  tonsnlt  Qm 
you  have  puhiit<h(*d  lor  so  many  yeara  pnsU  cmild  not  bul  Cully  uporeolnte  lUgreslRM 
marked  the  Aiirtlaiiied  zenJ  and  core  with  which  yon  have  bnmght  together  InUS] 
niuiier  of  the  highest  intereBt,  as  well  (tlh(|Ui8itionp  ol  the  u(ni<»st  IlDportauee-aml . 
(Jhamtver  knows  ol  iio  Ix-tter  way  oC  iirMil^iiig  its  apprrciatiou  of  your  work,  thm  bj, 
the  Magazine  for  its  Library.  Jhe  Treasurer  ha  beeudirecunl  lu  charge  OOO-of 
m New  Y ork  with  this  diitv,  and  also  to  forwardsio  you  this  letter,  which  weoul 
you  the  assuruMcw*  ol  our  highest  conaideralion. 

Horace  8ay,  t^cretary.  LE^ENTIL,  PresldeBtbf 

At  a Rtated  mcetlnz  of  the  Philadelphia  Board  of  Trade,  held  on  Monday  STSfelaik 
the  rollowint;  resolniions  wore  adopted,  without  a dissenting  voice:— 

HfMoiredy  That  the  Hoard  of  Trade  viewing  the  im|»ort«iice  of  a niihlicatloa* 
attractive  and  enduhiie  form,  general  inrormutionnud  stati^tic«  relating  to  ihseii 
trial  pursuits  of  our  coiinir),  venture  to  recommend  “ HwCt  Merehtrmfjt*  JV< — ‘ 

Hrrievf''  08  possessing  these  requisites  in  on  umineul  degree,  and  irwt 
iiMlnceil  to  encourage  Freeman  Hunt,  Bsq^,  in  hb  arduous  labora  by 
|H*no<llcaI. 

Hritoived^  That  a copy  of  the  foregoing  Reaolutloii  be  Aimlahed  Mr.  HobTf  bj  Uah' 

Board. 

TH08.  P.  COPE,  President.  a 

ClNClNNATtCn  AMBER  Of  COMKaiCBi  4 

At  a meeting  of  theCIncinnatl  Chamber  of  Commerce,  February  4tht 
tions  were  minnlnnuialy  nd»»ple4J : — ' 

Th.it  Host’s  JlIrrrhavU'  Mfffrnztur  and  Cnmmrreial  ReritWnH  R 
and  utility,  and  issigimily  adapted  to  iidbrm  the  merchants  Ufion  theooiitsit 
fondsn  nn«I  internal  trade  of  the  country,  its  niaiintnciure*  and  agrionltttftf 
Ihniiks  of  tho  memintile  community  are  due  to  its  editor,  Frkeman  UugT*  8s9»Vl 
■bllily  with  which  be  hnsconducied  it  torso  many  years. 

HenniveiL  That  we  recommend  Its  otore  general  cirauJallont  RSd  that  R OOM  _ _ 
fonranled  to  Mr.  Hunt.  Bicsslkll' 


Cwcorirt!  W.  lifasMl  9 rrmimK* 


Merchants^  Magazint  Advertxsrr^ 


New  England  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co, 

BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS. 

Eatablishedy  1848. 

Branch  Office  in  Metropolitan  Bank  Bcildinq,  110  Broadwat, 

NEW  YORK  CITY. 

OAPITAI.  AND  ACOOMULATION  OF  FEEMIPMS  TO  MBET  LOSSKS,  OYSi 

$9  10,000, 

■Iter  pijlng,  »mong  »n  holding  policies,  in  cash,  (not  in  scrip,)  dividends  amonnUng  to 

$18  1,000. 

The  surplus  is  divided  among  all  the  members  in  cash,  thus  avoiding  the  unn^ 
sarv  and  uncertain  tendency  of  large  accumulations  of  unpaul  dividends.  errcmeoMly 
called  capital,  and  also  affording  a certain  and  good  rate  of  luter^t  upon  the 
^ of  premiums.  One-half  of  the  first  five  annual  premiums  on  life  PoUcies  hW 
to  insurers  if  desired ; the  remaining  half  may  be  paid  quarterly.  The  premnims 
are  as  low  ns  those  of  any  reliable  company.  TUit  ts  the  oldsal  Amenean 
Life  Insurance  Company,  and  one  of  the  most  successful.  Insurance  may  be 
for  the  benefit  of  Married  Women,  beyond  the  reach  of  their  hustend  a creddora 
Graders  mS  insure  the  fives  of  Debtoi.  Blank  form  of  application  for  Insurance,  or 
thT.ZpanyW'upblet,  containing  the  Charter,  B“lee.  and  Regulations,  also  the 
Annual  RcMrts  showing  the  condition  of  the  company,  will  be  furnished  gratia 
B.  F.  STEVENS,  Secretary.  WIEEAKD  PHIEEIPS,  President. 

Directors : 

Charles  P.  Curtis,  Thomas  A.  Dexter.  SeweU  Tappan.  A.  Charles 

Hubbard,  Marshall  P.  Wilder,  William  B.  Reynolds,  Gea  H.Folger. 

References  in  New  Tork# 

Rev  S H Tvnff,  T>,  D. ; Hon.  A.  Oakey  Hall,  District  Attorney  of  New  Vork  Citf ; 
R.  Wa^en  Westol  (Goodhue  A Co.,)  W.  W.  Stoue,  (Wrence,  Stone  d:  Co.;)  Wm.  G. 
Lambert.  (A.  A A.  Lawrence  A Co.,)  B.  J.  Howland,  Rev.  G.  L.  Prentiss,  ^ 

Pierson*  D.  Randolph  Martin,  President  Ocean  Bank;  Win.  L.  King,  (Naylor  A Oa;) 
Lv.  S.*S.  Cutting;  EUery  A Gibbons;  Freeman  Hunt,  (Hunt’s  Magazine;)  Samuel 
E.  Buggies,  and  Rev.  R.  S.  Storrs,  D.  D.,  of  Brooklyn. 

JOHN  HOPPER,  Agent  and  Attorney  far  the  Company. 

110  Broadway^  Ntu»  York. 

Atlantic  Mutual  Insurance  Companyr 

New  York,  January  28, 1856.  Office  61  Wall  Street,  Corner  of  Williae. 

marine  and  inland  navigation  insurance. 

Ths  Dronu  of  the  company  revert  to  the  sKiured  and  are  divided  imnoiilly  upon  the  premium,  te^ 
mlnsM  during  the  year,  for  which  cerliBcatee  are  toned  bearing  such  inlereet,  not  ^ 

Dcr  cent,  as  the  lacome  from  Invested  funds  will  enable  the  company  to  pay.  The  excess  of  certlF 
tttes  over  a mlUlon  dollars,  have  heretofore  been  redeemed  by  payments  of  cash  In  the  order  of  their 

tone.  The  Dividend  declared  for  1855  wae  Thirty  per  cent  The  onlstsnding  cerliBcatee  of  the  lisoe 

of  1853,  and  60  per  cent  of  the  Issue  of  1854,  are  to  be  redeemed  and  paid  on  and  after  the  5ih  Feb. 
The  assets  of  the  company  In  New  York  bank  stock,  bonds  and  mortgage, 

real  estate,  and  loans  on  stocks W 

other  

Total 3,737,6K9a 

TRUSTEES.— J.  D.  Joses,  T-Tilkston.  H.Coit,  W.O.  Pioeersoill,  A.  AvEsaL 
T PiTRTiR  W S Wetmore,  C.  H.  Russell,  L.  Holbrook,  Robert  C.  Goodhue,  P.  A 
Hargous.  M Gans  E.H.GILULAN,  R.  Crooks,  C.Barstow,  A.  P.  Pillot,  L-S-Suaru. 
L M Wa«.  D S Millee,  S. T. Nioom  J.  J.  Henet.  T.^  Rilet,  D.  L^ve,  J.  Bar^ 
W Sturgis  Jr  H.  K.  Booert,  A.  A.  Low,  C.  Dennis,  D.  Perkins,  J.  Oaill^d,  Jr., 
W E.  Dodge,  M.  Livingston,  W.  Wood,  J.  H.  Buroy,  C.  Grinnell,  H^.  Brkwh, 
w!  Sherma^  E.  R.  Bell,  E.  E.  Morgan,  B.  J.  Howland,  B.  Babcock,  F.  Westrat. 

John  D.  Jones,  Pretident 
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CONTENTS  OF  NO.  V.,  VOL.  XXXVI. 
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L FINANCBS  ANT)  DEBTS  OP  THE  STATES  OF  THE  T7NION.  Maliid— MasMCha- 
setta— Bhode  laland— New  York— New  Jeraef—PennejlTenla—DeUware— North  Cer- 
oline — South  Ceroline — ^Loulsieiui — Arkensee — Ohio — ladlane — lUiiMriB — ^Miohlgaii— 


WlBoonelii— Iowa 6U 

n.  POLITICAL  ECONOMY.  Chaptbe  il  DieedraBtagee  of  DiTielon  of  Labor— Predoo- 
tive  and  Unproductire  Labor— Productive  aad  U^roductlve  Capital— Fixed  and  Olr- 
cnlating  Coital— DivUiona  of  Wealth— Differeat  Departments  of  Prodaetton^Trane- 
mutation,  Transformation,  and  Tranaportatioii— Commerce  FaolUtatea  and  Stimulates 

Production,  etc.  Bj  Amaba  Walkxx,  Esq.,  of  Mssseehnaetta. fit 

IIL  COMMERCIAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  CITIES  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES.  No. 
XLVL  CITY  OF  RACINE,  WISCONSIN.  Location  of  Racine— Commercial  Faclli- 
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with  China— Defeat  of  the  British  Ministrr— Debate  in  Parliament — Critical  State  of 
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Mint  from  1799  to  1859 — Effect  of  the  Receipts  of  Gold  feom  California  and  Australia 
since  1850— Analysis  of  the  Condition  of  the  Bank  of  Eimland— And  of  the  Bank  of 
France — London  Joint-Stock  Banks  and  Private  Bankers — Financial  Condition  of  Tur- 
key—Establishment  of  Its  New  National  Bank  by  Rngliah  Ci^iilaliste— Proweete  of 
Great  Britain’s  Tictoiw  over  China— Advance  in  Teaa,  Bilks,  Ohhaa  Goomk— And 

other  Effects  of  the  Chineee  War.  By  Gxobcib  Feahois  Teaix,  Eeq SSf 

T.  OHICAGO  IN  1858.  The  SItaatiott  of  (^icafo— Its  Harbor,  Streets,  sad  Bridges  Sue- 
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■AtHB— MAMACSUBRT»— maODX  StLAiriH-irBW  TOXX^IIXW  JK10BT-~FWJWITl.TAinA-»PBLAWAB>-» 
VOB-rn  CAJU>L1KA— BOUTU  CAJU>U]VA—L0UltlA]fA->AUAlWAB—0ia0—l]l01A]IA—iLLUK>IS-*in0B»> 
«A]r— W1SOOV81M— IOWA. 

In  the  previous  volumes  of  the  MerchantB^  Magazine  we  have  from  time 
to  time  published  a synopsis  of  the  financial  account  of  each  State,  as  it 
has  been  laid  before  that  State’s  Legislature.  In  some  articles  we  have 
combined  these  several  accounts,  thus  afibrding,  as  far  as  possible,  a col- 
lective (if  not  perfectly  complete)  view  of  the  financial  system,  and  of  the 
indebtedness  of  the  States  of  the  Union.  There  is  a similarity  in  these 
accounts,  and  also  a remarkable  diversity,  arising  from  the  different  policy 
of  the  States  in  their  system  of  expenditures.  Most  of  the  State  Le^^ 
latures  hold  their  annual  or  biennial  sessions  in  the  winter  season.  Owing 
to  this  circumstance,  we  are  enabled  to  collect  facts  and  figures  relative 
to  the  financial  condition  of  those  States  which  refer  to  nearly  the  same 
period  of  time.  We  have  already  published,  in  previous  num^rs  of  this 
volume,  the  treasury  accounts  of  some  of  the  States  as  they  were  laid  be- 
fore their  respective  Legislatures  in  the  winter  of  1856-57  ; and  we  now 
publish  similar  accounts  of  those  other  States,  the  Legislatures  of  which 
met  during  the  same  recent  period.  The  Legislatures  of  thirteen  States 
hold  annual  sessions.  Eighteen  hold  biennial  sessions — nine  of  them  in 
the  even  years,  (1856, 1858,  etc.,)  and  nine  in  the  add  years,  (lt^55.  1857, 
etc.)  In  the  desire  of  making  this  article  as  complete  as  possible,  we 
have  prepared  a table  showing  the  total  receipts  and  expenditures  of  all 
of  the  States  during  their  last  fiscal  year.  It  may  be  remarked  here  that 
it  is  not  an  easy  task  to  prepare  a correct  table  of  the  State  debts  under 
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a few  headings,  since  it  is  necessary  to  closely  examine  the  original  docu- 
ments. In  some  States,  the  public  debt,”  spoken  of  in  their  treasury 
reports,  is  chiefly  funded  debt ; in  others,  it  is  entirely  contingent  and 
floating  debt;  in  some  others,  the  total  of  the  public  debt”  includes 
certain  trust  funds,”  as  those  for  schools,  asylums,  etc.,  and  frequently  it 
comprises  certain  liabilities,”  which  the  State  has  assumed  by  its  indorse- 
ment of  bonds  for  internal  improvement  companies,  etc.  It  would  ex- 
tend the  article  to  too  great  a length  if  we  should  attempt  here  to  give  a 
detailed  account  of  each  State's  finances  and  debt,  and  this  is  also  unne- 
cessary, as  we  have  in  various  former  volumes  treated  of  these  topics  sev- 
erallv.  We  append  to  the  present  notice  of  each  State  a list  of  those 
numbers  of  this  Magazine  in  which  the  same  subjects  have  been  heretofore 
examined. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  total  receipts  and  expenditures  of  every 
State  in  the  Union  (except  Delaware  and  C^ifomia)  during  its  last  fiscal 
year: — 

TKKASVRT  AOOOITlfT  VOE  TBX  LAST  FIBOAL  TXAE. 


Close  of  Balance  of 
States.  fiscal  year.  J85S. 

Maine DecenibW  81  $89,180  37 

N.  Hampshire.  Jane  1 21,680  49 

Vermont August  81  16,700  69 

Massachusetts.  .December  81  167,122  28 

Rhode  Island... April  80  21,166  00 

Connecticut...  .March  81  86,401  66. 

New  York September  80  8,127,610  98 

Kew  Jersey. . .December  81  128  80 

Pennsylvania.. Norember  801,248.697  81 

Maryland September  80  692,922  08 

Virgiofa. September  80  21,828  86 

NeM  Garoltoa.October  81  127,848  16 

South  Oarolina.September  30  186.809  64 

Alabama. September  80  1,202,647  96 

Plorida October  81  

Mississippi...  .January  1 88,984  12 

Louisiana December  81  682,896  88 

Obia ..  November  18  708,870  08 

Michigaa November  80  616,475  16 

Missouri September  80  282,080  68 

WisooDsio .. . . .December  81  42,626  06 


Total  Total  Balamce  ef 

receipts.  expenditures.  1866. 

$698,812  04  $486,166  00  $146,217  41 

196,691  96  199,062  90  19,219  64 

186,079  88  148,258  61  8,521  46 

2,496,676  51  2,607,965  58  144.848  26 
196,186  00  200,795  00  16,506  00 

611,478  16  628,147  40  19,782  81 

14,677,190  11  14,668,110  68  8,241,690  41 
181.224  09  180,086  21  1,012  18 

6,878,240  8 8 6,877,142  22  1,244,796  42 
1,280.622  00  1,280,508  00  692,986  08 
7,046,799  92  7,681,761  08  86,872  U 

891,901  97  

189,026  60 

798,008  40  480,807  62  1,608,788  90 

08,806  10  86,806  19  

483,722  28  818.248  96  269.407  40 

2,223,868  67  1,958.849  84  902,414  71 
8,588,858  81  8,712,206  82  679,617  67 
611.000  00  689,879  00  887,690  15 

617,988  84  478,118  98  271.899  96 

717,776  71  *050,884  90  77,058  65 


The  following  table  is  of  precisely  similar  character,  except  that  the 
fitatistics  are  for  the  fiscal  years  ending  in  1855,  while  the  preying  sta- 
tkties  are  for  the  fiscal  years  ending  in  1856 : — 

Kentucky October  10  111.720  81  883,707  49  739,690  25  266,781  60 

Indiana. October  81  968,680  98  1,204,083  99  1,700,090  82  468,224  15 

Texas. October  81  1,741,062  98  128,248  28  249,668  07  1,614,745  14 


The  following  table  is  also  of  the  same  character,  except  that  the  sta- 
tistics of  each  State  are  for  the  period  of  two  years,  viz. : — Georgia  and 
Tennessee  for  the  years  1853-55  ; and  Arkansas,  Illinois,  and  Iowa  for 
the  years  1864-56 : — 

Qeorgia September  80  90,708  24  1,112,871  62  946,874  97  250,699  79 

Tennessee  . . . .September  30  206,481  80  1,036,716  22  1,164,807  79  87,889  22 

Arkansas. September  30  68,771  87  882,287  57  218,882  82  177,220  02 

IlUnois November  80  t8.529,671  90  2,480,642  47  1,198,029  45 

Iowa October  81  10,006  00  260,899  46  249,149  86  11,260  46 


• BxolQfliTe  of  tbo  defieioncy  of  the  Into  treASiirei^-|89,S56  84 
t ThUstntement  of  rooelpts  tndades  the  belnnoe  of  prevlons  yesr. 
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mrAKCM  ARD  DEBT  OT  MAINK. 

Ptom  the  report  of  Hon.  Isaac  Reed,  Treasurer  of  Maine,  it  appears 
that  the  transactions  of  the  State  treasury  in  the  year  ending  December 
81,  1868,  were  as  follows: — Balance  from  1855,  $30,130  37;  receipts 
from  all  sources,  $593,312  04;  total  resources,  $632,442  41;  disburse 
inents,  $466,165  00;  balance  in  treasuiy,  December  31, 1850,  $146,217  41. 
The  piHncipal  receipts  were — State  taxes  collected,  $211,384  68;  State 
bonds  sold,  $180,000;  premium  on  same,  $3,668  49;  receipts  from  land 
agen^  for  use  of  State,  $94,236  30;  tax  on  banks,  $75,835  77.  The 
principal  disbursements  were — State  bonds  paid,  $ < 38,000  ; coupons, 
$37,940;  pay  rolls  of  Legislature  and  Council,  $47,517  25;  salaries  of 
State  officers,  $28,553  20;  roll  of  accounts,  $21,819  28;  costs  in  crim- 
inal prosecutions,  $21,189  08;  reform  school,  $25,162;  State  prison, 
$10,740  88 ; insane  hospital,  $10,004.  Of  the  Trust  Funds  in  the  hands 
of  the  treasurer,  there  is  the  permanent  School  Fund,  from  sale  of  lands, 
now  amounting  to  $136,346  54;  money  received  for  stumpage  and  grass 
on  “ reserved  lots,”  $103,151;  Penobscot  Indians*  Fund,  $53,060  31  ; 
Passamaquoddy  Indians*  Fund,  $21,700;  county  taxes,  $3,803  04. 

Governor  Hamlin,  in  his  message,  states  that  “ the  whole  amount  of 
the  funded  debt  of  the  State,  December  31,  1850,  was  $699,000;  of  that 
sum,  $30,000  will  become  due  March  1,  1857,  which  will  be  paid  at  that 
time,  and  the  current  expenses  of  the  year  will  be  discharged,  without  re- 
sorting to  any  other  means  than  the  usual  tax  imposed  by  the  Legislature. 
No  legislation  will  be  required  to  provide  for  the  payment  of  the  sum.” 

On  the  subject  of  rechartering  the  banks  in  the  State,  Gov.  Hamun 
thus  remarks : — “ It  will  be  seen,  on  examination  of  the  law,  that  the 
charters  of  all  the  banks  in  the  State  will  expire  on  the  1st  day  of  Octo- 
ber, 1857.  The  subject  of  their  recharter  will  invite  your  attention.  The 
system  of  banking  in  Maine,  as  a whole,  has  proved  a safe  one  for  the 
public.  No  losses  to  the  public  have  taken  place,  it  is  believed,  which 
cannot  be  traced  to  a violation  of  the  spirit,  or  letter,  of  the  law.  Such 
additional  safeguards  as  time  and  experience  shall  have  proved  to  be  ne- 
cessary for  the  safety  of  the  community  should  be  added.  It  may  be 
deemed  expedient  to  designate  some  officer,  by  law,  who  shall  deliver  to 
each  bank  blank  bills,  duty  countersigned  and  registered,  which  shall  con* 
stitute  the  circulation  of  the  bank;  and  also  to  determine  by  law  the 
amount  of  bills  to  be  thus  delivered.” 

[The  MercharUs*  Mqgrazine  for  December,  1847,  (vol.  xviL,  pp.  579-581,)  con- 
tains a very  full  statement  of  the  finance^  resources,  and  general  condition  of 
Maine.  Subsequent  statements  were  given  in  April,  1853,  (vol.  xxviii.,  p.  484,) 
and  in  October,  1854,  (vol.  xxxi.,  p.  420.)  The  amount  of  stock  issued  by  Maine 
up  to  1838,  is  stated  in  vol.  1,  p.  175.] 

FINANCES  AND  DEBT  OF  MASSACHUSETTS. 

Governor  Gardineb,  in  his  address  to  the  two  branches  of  the  Legis- 
lature of  Massachusetts,  refers  to  the  fact  that  the  financial  credit  of  the 
Commonwealth  in  the  money  marts  of  the  world  has  for  many  years  been 
proverbial,  and  proceeds  thus “ For  a long  period  her  ordinary  receipts 
were  ample  to  meet  the  expenditures,  without  the  assessment  of  any  State 
tax,  but  of  late  her  large  disbursements,  mainly  on  account  of  her  legis- 
lative, educational,  charitable,  and  reformatory  institutions,  have  greatly 
outrun  her  receipts,  till,  for  some  years,  a large  and  increasing  annual  tax 
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baa  become  neceesary.  The  droe  has  now  fallj  arrived,  not  only  for  econ- 
omy, but  for  retrenchment  and  reform,  since  without  it,  an  annual  State 
tax  of  some  $600,000  to  $800,000  cannot  be  avoided.^ 

Gov.  Gardinsr  mentions  **that  in  every  branch  of  expenditure  but  two, 
a considerable  saving  has  been  effected  in  1 85G,  as  compared  with  the 
year  previous,  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  over  $156,000;  and  that 
while  the  total  ordinary  expenses  of  1855  exceeded  the  total  ordinary  re- 
ceipts in  the  sum  of  $244,812,  the  aggregate  ordinary  receipts  of  the  past 
^ear  exceeded  the  aggregate  ordinary  expenses  by  $11 6,940.  The  two 
Items  of  expense  which  are  this  year  increased,  are  “ Legislative  and  Ex- 
ecutive,” which  is  about  $42,000  larger,  owing  to  the  unprecedented  length 
of  the  last  session  of  the  Legislature,  and  the  charge  for  “ interest,”  which 
is  nearly  $41,000  in  excess  over  that  of  the  previous  year,  in  conseqaence 
of  our  added  permanent  and  temporary  loans.  The  excess  of  these  two 
items  being  deducted,  there  appears  to  be  a net  relative  gain  in  the  bal- 
ance of  the  last,  as  compared  with  the  previous  year,  of  over  $288,000.” 
The  Governor  urges  economy  in  every  department  of  the  State  govern- 
ment, and  recommends  various  provisions  for  the  purpose  of  curtailing 
the  public  expenditures. 

From  the  State  Treasurer’s  report  we  learn  that  the  State  debt  is  now 
$7,183,555  56,  having  been  increased  in  1856  by  the  sum  of  $370,000. 

The  larger  portion  of  this  debt,  viz. : $5,049,555  56,  has  been  contract- 
ed by  aiding  various  railroads  in  the  State,  as  follows : — 

Loaned  to  Western  Railroad,  which  loan  is  dae  in  1868  to  1871 ....  $8,999,565  66 


Eastern  Railroad,  due  in  1857  100.000  00 

" “ “ 1868-9  400.000  00 

Norwich  and  Worcester  Railroad,  due  m 1858 400,000  00 

Boston  and  Maine  Railroad 100,000  00 

Boston  and  Portland  Railroad,  dae  1860 60,000  00 


$5,049,665  66 

Leaving  a balance  of 2,183,000  00 


There  is  due  from  the  above  roads,  during  the  present  year,  the  sum  of 
$600,000,  and  assurances  have  been  received  from  the  management  of  the 
Eastern  and  Boston  and  Maine  Railroad  Companies  that  the  amounts  dae 
from  them  will  be  provided  for. 

On  amount  of  State  scrip  issued  f^r  the  Western  Railroad  Company 
and  the  State  Reform  School,  there  is  due  this  year  $1,010,000. 

The  State  assets  in  the  hands  of  the  Treasurer  are — 


Western  Railroad  Stock  Sinking  Fund $1,1 10,064  87 

Maseachusetts  School  Fond. 1,688,62 1 82 

State  Almshon^e  Sinking  Fund 16.600  29 

Normal  School  Fund 1 1.900  00 

School  Fund  for  Indians. 162  60 

Charles  River  and  Warren  Bridge  Fund 2,301  60 

Western  Railroad  Loan  Sioking^Fund  1,142,415  76 

Western  Railroad  stock,  (7,056  shares  at  par) 705—600 


Total $4,686,674  74 

Less  amount  of  rights  in  loan  and  fund 16 1,4)7  62 

Balance. $4,484,167  22 


According  to  the  State  Auditor’s  report,  the  public  property  and  re- 
sources on  Uie  3l8t  day  of  December,  1856,  was  $11,963,305,  incloding 
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tKe  public  buildings  and  interest  on  tbe  Back  Bay  Lands.  The  unfiinded 
debt,  January  1,  1857,  was  $397,000. 

[Articles  on  Massachusetts  finances  and  debt  in  previous  volumes — vol.  i.,  p. 
175  ; vol.  viiL,  pp.  153, 180 ; vol.  xvi.,  p.  209  ; vol.  xvii.,  pp.  582-587,  (very  fml 
article ;)  vol.  xxii.,  p.  347 ; vol.  xxvi.,  p.  222  ; vol.  xxviii.,  p.  486 ; vol.,  xxxL, 
p.  421  ,*  and  vol.  xxxiv.,  p.  210.] 

FiaANGES  OF  RHODB  ISLAND. 

From  the  report  of  the  State  Auditor  of  Rhode  Island  it  appears  that 
the  expenditures  from  the  80th  of  April,  1866,  to  October  Slst,  1856, 
were  $73,267  70,  and  the  receipts,  $86,831  24 — leaving  a balance  in  the 
treasury  of  $13,583  54.  The  Public  School  Fund  amounts  to  $73,61 7 46 ; 
the  Public  Deposit  Fund,  $382,335  28 ; and  the  Touro  Synagogue  Fund, 
$17,680  73.  From  the  8l8t  of  October  to  the  3 1 st  December,  the  re- 
ceipts of  the  State  Treasury,  with  the  balance  on  hand,  amounted  to 
$91,681  64,  and  the  payments  to  $63,981  75,  leaving  a balance  on  hand 
of  $27,749  89.  There  are  loans  remaining  unpaid  amounting  to  $80,000. 

FINANCES  AND  DEBT  OF  NEW  YORK. 

Oovemor  King’s  message  to  the  Legislature,  January  6, 1857,  preeenta 
the  condition  of  the  various  interests  of  the  State  with  unususd  fullness 
and  detail : — 


STATE  OF  THE  TEEASDBT. 

The  Mance  in  the  treasury  at  tbe  commeDcemeot  of  the  year  was.  $8,127,510  96 
Receipts  of  the  treasury  from  all  sources  during  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing September  30, 1866  14,677,190  11 

Total $17,804,701  09 

Total  of  payments  from  the  treasury  during  same  period 14,668,1 10  68 

Leaving  an  aggregate  balance  in  the  treasury  on  Sept  80, 1856 .. . $8,241,590  41 

COMMON  SCHOOL  FUND. 

The  capital  of  the  Common  School  Fund  is. $2,491,916  14 

Showing  an  increase  during  tbe  fiscal  year  of.. 84,896  25 

The  income  of  the  fond  for  the  year  is 158,549  17 

And  the  amount  appropriated  from  tbe  income  of  the  United  States 
Deposit  Fund  for  Common  Schools  and  School  Dividends  is.. . . . 166,000  00 

Total $824,549  17 

The  payments  from  the  fund  on  account  of  revenue  received,  viz. : — 

Common  school  dividends $310,000  00 

Miscellaneous 688  98 

810,688  98 

UTEEATUEE  FUND. 

The  Mpital  of  the  Literature  Fund  is. . • • .*. $269,452  12 

The  income  of  this  fund  for  the  year  is $16,986  56 

And  tbe  amount  appropriated  from  the  income  of 

the  United  States  Deposit  Fund  is 28,000  00 

44.985  66 

The  payment  from  the  fund  for  dividends  to  the  academies,  <&&...  42,701  98 

UNITED  STATES  DEPOSIT  FUND. 

CapiUl $4,014,520  71 

Revenue  this  year. 256,549  08 

Amount  paid  from  the  revenue  of  the  fund. 260,401  40 
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OEMB&AI.  FUBD  STITB  DEBT. 

Amount  of  debt,  ezclusiye  of  temporary  loans  to  the  treasury,  to 
be  paid  from  reyenueeof  the  Geoeraf  Fund  is 

OBMEBAL  FUND  DEBT  SllfSTEO  FfTVD. 

The  deficiency  in  this  fund  to  meet  the  payment  of  the  interest  on 
the  State  debt  has  increased  during  the  year  $6,928  68,  showing 
a deficiency  on  September  SO,  1866,  of 


$6,505,664  87 

$28,780  50 


GENERAL  FUND  RByENUB. 

The  defioieocy  in  the  reyenue  of  the  General  Fund  is. $88,007  79 

OONTUfOENT  DEBT  OF  THE  STATE. 

State  stocks  issued  and  loaned  to  railroad  companies $770,000  00 


The  books  of  the  Canal  Department  furnish  the  following  abstract  of 
the  actual  debt  outstanding  at  the  close  of  the  last  fiscal  year,  as  well  as 
of  the  reyenue  and  expenditure  of  the  canals : — 


CANAL  DEBT. 


Under  artide  7,  section  1,  of  the  Constitution $18,228,704  88 

Under  article  7,  section  8,  of  the  Constitution 8,760,000  00 

Interest  paid  out  of  the  General  Fund 442,686  49 


Total  on  September  80, 1866 


$82,415,289  82 


BETENUES  AI^D  EXPENDITURES  OP  TRE  F180AL  TEAR. 
REOEIPTS. 


Tolls  from  the  canals $2,7 1 9,926  68 

Bent  of  surplus  water. 1,816  00 

Interest  on  current  canal  reyenues,  Ac. . 27,392  77 


Total $2,749,188  40 

PATMERTB. 

For  repairs  of  canals $669,406  16 

To  collectors,  weigh-masters,  and  miscel  expenses.  117,227  24 

786,688  40 


**  Surplus  reyenues  ” 


$1,968,600  00 


Amount  set  apart  by  article  7 of  the  Constitution  to  pay  the  interest  and  redeem 
the  principal  of  the  State  debt,  yix. : — 

For  that  part  of  debt  called  the  Canal  Debt,  sec.  1.  $1,700,000  00 
For  that  part  of  debt  called  the  Gcmeral  Fund  Debt, 

’ (three-lourths  of  $860,000,)  sec.  2 260,600  00 


Tolls  received  in  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  80, 1866 

Tolls  received  in  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1866.. ..... 

Increase....- 

Beceived  from  the  treosury  on  account  of  taxes,  under  chapter  836, 
section  2,  laws  of  1866. 

Which  has  been  applied  to  the  Sinking  Fimd,  vm:— 


For  the  General  Fund  debt $87,600  00 

For  the  Enlargement  debt 282,600  00 


A loan  (6’s,  1874,)  was  effected,  to  supply  deficiencies  under  article 

7,  section  1,  of  the  Oonstitutioo. 

A 1^  (6’8,  1874,)  was  effected  to  supply  deficieoeies  under  article 
7.  section  8,  of  the  Constitution.. 

Total,  (included  in  canal  debt  on  September  80, 1866,).. . . . 


$1,960,600  00 
2,719,926  68 
2,681,491  11 

$88,484  62 

820,000  00 

820,000  00 
$4,000,000  00 
600,000  00 
$4,500,000  00 
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Redeemed  during  the  fiscal  year 


248.888  84 
8.874.888  00 

$4,118,266  84 


871,000  00 
$4,489,266  84 
22,416,289  82 

2,600,000  00 

And  it  makes  the  sum  ot $24,666,289  82 

It  appears  by  the  annual  report  of  the  State  Engineer,  made  to  the  Le- 
gislature at  its  last  session,  that  after  the  amount  raised  upon  these  loans 
shall  have  been  exhausted,  and  also  the  premiums  realized  from  them, 
there  will  still  exist  a deficiency  of  over  $2,600,000  necessary  to  finish 
the  enlargement  and  completion  of  the  canals.  This  deficiency  arises 
from  the  circumstance  that  the  estimate  upon  which  the  amendments  of 
the  Constitution  were  based,  included  only  the  construction  of  the  work, 
and  did  not  include  engineering,  land,  and  other  damages  necessarily  con- 
sequent upon  the  construction.  The  work  has  generally  been  contracted 
for  below  the  estimate,  and  on  terms  advantageous  to  the  State. 

The  statistics  of  the  trade,  tolls,  and  tonnage  of  the  New  York  canals 
for  the  year  1856,  were  published  in  the  Merchants^  Magazine  for  April, 
1867,  (vol.  xxxvi.,  pp.  502-506.) 

a Merchants*  Magazine  for  March,  1848,  vol.  xviii.,  pp.  243-255,  contains 
ed  history  of  the  financial  policy  of  the  State  of  New  York.  Other  no- 
tices of  the  State’s  finances  and  debts  may  be  found  in  vol.  i.,  p.  176  ; vol.  viL, 
p.  365 ; vol.  XV.,  pp.  175,  419 ; vol.  xvi.,  pp.  118,  306 ; vol.  xx.,  p.  86  ; vol.  xxii., 
p.  230 ; and  voL  xxviii.,  p.  485.] 

FINANCES  OF  NBW  JER8BT. 

From  the  annual  message  of  the  Governor  of  New  Jersey  it  appears 
that  the  total  disbursements  of  the  State  have  been  for  the  past  year 
$180,035  21,  and  the  total  receipts  $181,347  39,  leaving  the  sum  of 
$1,012  18  in  the  treasury  on  the  3l8tday  of  December,  1856.  The  fund 
for  the  support  of  the  free  schools  has  increased  $4,302  68,  and  now 
amounts  to  $479,806  10.  The  outstanding  loans  amount  to  $30,000,  and 
the  unsatisfied  appropriations  to  $62,950.  This  indebtedness  thus  nearly 
reaches  the  limit  fixed  by  the  Constitution,  as  the  sum  which  the  debt  of 
the  State  shall  not  exceed,  viz. : $100,000.  The  State  holds  available  as- 
sets amounting  to  $247,674. 

[The  finances  of  New  Jersey  at  various  periods  have  been  given  in  the 
chanls*  Magaxine  as  follows  : — Vol.  xvi.,  p.  209  ; vol.  xviii.,  p.  202  ; vol.  xxii., 
p.  348 ; vol.  xxiv.,  p.  242 ; vol.  xxviii.,  p.  485 ; and  vol.  xxxi.,  p.  422.] 


Oaoal  stocks— 6’8  of  1865. ...  $248,088  84 

" 6f»ofl866 800  00 

6*s  after  1866  

Total 

Canal  revenue  certificates — 6*9  of  1861 • $288,600  00 

“ “ 6*8  of  1866 87,600  00 


Total  amount  redeemed  and  canceled. 

The  entire  canal  debt  as  it  existed  on  the  80th  September  last  was 
Add  to  this  the  amount  authorized  to  be  borrowed  during  the  pres- 
ent fiscal  year,  which  completes  the  loans  provided  for  in  the  late 
amendment  of  the  Constitution  for  the  enlargement  and  comple- 
tion of  the  canals 
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FINANCES  AND  DEBT  OF  PSNN8TLYANIA« 


Governor  Pollock,  in  his  message  to  the  Legislature  of  1867,  states 
that  the  financial  condition  of  the  Commonwealth  is  highly  satisfactory. 
Every  demand  upon  the  Treasury  has  been  promptly  met  and  paid,  l^itho^lt 
the  aid  of  loans.  The  operations  of  this  department  will  be  exhibited,  in 
de^il,  in  the  report  of  the  State  Treasurer. 

For  the  fiscal  year  ending  November  30,  1856,  the  receipts  of  the 
Treasury  (including  the  balance  in  the  Treasury  on  the  first  day  of  De- 
cember, 1865,  of  $1,243,697  87)  have  been  16,621,937  64.  The  total 
expenditures  Ibr  the  same  period,  were  $6,377,142  22.  Balance  in  the 
Treasury,  December  1,  1866,  $1,244,796  42. 

Excluding  the  balance  in  the  Treasury  on  the  first  day  of  December, 
1855,  the  receipts,  from  all  sources,  were  $6,378,240  33.  The  ordinary 
expenditures  for  the  same  period,  were  $4,113,144  77,  showing  an  excess 
of  receipts  over  ordinary  expenditures  of  $1,266,095,66. 

The  extraordinary  payments  for  the  same  year,  were  $1,263,997  45,  as 
follows,  viz : — To  the  completion  of  the  Portage  Railroad,  and  for  the 
payment  of  debts  previously  contracted  on  that  work,  $181,494  11;  to 
the  North  Branch  Extension,  $122,723  62;  to  relay  the  south  track  of 
the  Columbia  Railroad,  $267,000  00;  for  motive  power  in  1855,  $118,- 
049  42;  to  enlarge  the  Delaware  Division  of  the  Pennsylvania  Canal, 
$13,960;  for  general  repairs  in  1868“’54-’65,  $63,965  11;  to  domestic 
creditors,  $161  63;  to  old  claims  on  the  main  line,  examined  by  the 
commissioners,  and  paid  under  the  act  of  May  22,  1856,  $130,512  09; 
to  the  redemption  of  loans,  $327,824  47 ; and  relief  notes  cancelled, 
$38,217  00. 

Interest  on  the  funded  debt,  which  fell  due  in  February  and  August, 

1866,  was  then  paid;  and  that  which  would  become  due  in  February, 

1867,  would  be  paid  with  equal  promptness,  out  of  available  means  in  the 
Treasury.  The  punctuality  with  which  the  interest  on  the  public  debt 
has  been  paid,  and  the  ability  of  the  Treasury  to  meet  all  legitimate  de- 
mands upon  it,  have  inspired  public  confidence  in  the  State  securities,  and 
contributed  largely  to  establish  and  sustain  the  credit  of  the  Common- 
wealth. The  Governor  reports  the  canals,  railroads,  and  other  public 
works,  in  a prosperous  condition.  With  regard  to  banks,  he  recommends 
that  no  new  banks  be  incorporated,  or  old  banks  revived,  unless  when 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  interests  of  trade  and  commerce. 

The  following  special  statement  from  the  Auditor  GeneraPs  oflSce,  shows 
the  indebtedness  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  on  the  first  day 
of  December,  1856  : — 


Funded  debt,  viz : — 

6 per  cent  loans 

6 “ “ . . . . . 

4i  “ “ 

4 u u ,,,,, 


$611,781  00 
88.866,994  60 
888,200  00 
100,000  00 


Total  funded  debt. 

Unfunded  debt,  viz:— 

Relief  notes  in  circulaiion 

Interest  certificates  outstanding, 
Interest  certificates  unclaimed 
Domestic  creditors • 


189,866,976  60 


$220,666  00 
24,691  87 
4,448  88 
1,164  00 

$260,869  76 


$40,117,886  85 
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The  balance  Training  unpaid  of  temporary  loans,  is  not  included  in 
tbe  above  estimate,  inasmuc'h  as  they  are  reimbursable  as  rapidly  as  the 
means  of  the  Treasury  m\\  permit,  viz : — 


Balance  of  temporary  loan,  autborized  per  act  of  April  19, 1868. . . . |400,or>0  00 

Balance  in  temporary  loan,  autborized  per  act  of  May  9, 1864 184,000  00 

$684,000  00 

Amount  remaining  in  tbe  State  Treasury  and  Sinking  Fund,  applica- 
ble to  tbe  further  cancelation  of  tbe  State  stocks,  interest  certifi- 
cates, domestic  creditors’  certificates  and  relief  notes. $796,267  28 


[The  magnitude  of  the  debt  of  Pennsylvania,  as  well  as  of  her  resources,  and 
the  general  prominence  of  her  position  in  tbe  Union,  have  been  the  subject  of 
frequent  remark  in  the  Merchants*  Magazine.  Tbe  number  for  March,  1849, 
vol.  XX.,  pp.  256-259,  contains  an  elaborate  analvtical  account  of  the  finances  for 
many  years,  and  history  of  the  debt.  Other  articles  are  contained  in  the  following 
▼olumes : — Vol.  i.,  pp.  176-179 ; vol.  vii.,  p.  365  ; vol.  xii.,  pp.  279-280 ; vol.  xiv., 
p.  357  ; vol.  XV.,  p.  176  ; vol.  xvi..  p.  209 ; vol.  xviii.,  p.  204 ; vol.  xix.,  p.  443 ; 
Tol.  xxii.,  p.  231  ; vol.  xxiii.,  p.  456  ; vol.  xxiv.,  p.  247  ; vol.  xxv.,  p.  619 ; voL 
xxvii.,  p.  606  ; vol.  xxxi.,  pp.  422-423 ; and  vol.  xxxiv.,  p.  211.] 

FINANCES  OF  DELAWARE. 

The  annual  expenditures  of  this  State,  “ not  unhappily  confined  in  terri- 
tory,” amount  to  about  $50,000,  and  the  receipts  are  usually  somewhat 
more  than  tbe  expenditures.  The  receipts  are  derived  from  corporation 
taxes,  dividends,  and  interest  on  loans,  licenses,  etc.  The  State  has  no 
debt,  and  possesses  productive  property  (invested  capital)  amounting  to 
$350,638,  and  a school  fund  of  $435,506 — in  all,  $786,144.  Governor. 
Gaubet,  in  his  message  to  the  Legislature  of  1857,  dwells  upon  tbe  newly 
awaken^  prosperity  of  Delaware,  the  application  of  new  fertilizers  to  long 
neglected  fields,  the  introduction  of  agiicultural  improvements,  &c.  This 
progressive  spirit  the  Governor  attributes  to  the  influences  of  steamboats 
and  railways.  In  this  connection  he  speaks  approvingly  of  the  policy 
inaugurated  by  the  opening  of  tbe  Delaware  Railroad.  An  act  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution,  forbidding  lotteries,  was  passed  by  the 
Legislature,  and  the  Governor  has  signed  it.  It  now  only  remains  for  the 
present  Legislature  to  pass  the  requisite  penal  law.  The  growing  scarcity 
of  money  in  Delaware  is  spoken  of  as  owing  to  the  large  amounts  con- 
stantly drawn  to  the  West,  from  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  for  purposes  of 
speculation.  During  the  past  year,  $53,000  were  expended  on  the  public 
schools,  in  which  12,000  children  were  taught 


FINANCES  AND  DEBT  OF  NORTH  CAROUNA. 

Governor  Braoo,  in  his  message  to  the  Legislature,  November  18, 1856» 
says  that  the  State  of  North  Carolina  is  in  a prosperous  condition ; agri' 
culture  attracts  the  notice  it  deserves ; internal  improvements  have  no^ 
been  neglected,  and  her  common  schools  are  improving.  The  receipts  o‘ 
the  Treasury  for  the  year  ending  October  31,  1866,  were  $391,901  97? 
of  which  the  public  tax  was  $341,833  84 ; tax  on  bank  stock,  $14,182  33; 
dividends,  $34,050.  1 he  average  annual  revenues  of  the  State  are  1405,- 
113,  and  the  expenses  proper  of  tbe  government  are  only  about  $85,000, 
leaving  $320,113  applicable  to  the  payment  of  the  interest  on  the  public 
debt.  The  interest  on  the  debt  already  contracted  is  $302,328  15 — less 
than  the  sum  applicable  to  that  purpose;  bat  $70,836  additional  will  be 
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required  when  all  the  Bubscriptions  authoriaed  shall  have  been  made.  The 
Governor  recommends  additional  taxation  to  meet  this  liability,  and  to 
form  a sinking  fund.  In  the  meantime  it  is  anticipated  that  some  of  the 
works  of  improvement,  about  completed,  will  commence  paying  dividends, 
and  to  that  extent  relieve  the  State  from  taxation,  and  increase  its  ability 
to  meet  all  its  engagements. 

The  public  debt  of  the  State  amounts  to  $5,038,802,  principally  due  in 
1883, 1884,  1885  and  1886  The  last  Legislature  directed  subscriptions  to 
certain  works  of  improvement,  which  will  increase  this  total  by  the  sum  of 
$l  ,180,000.  The  State  is  further  liable  for  $800,000  on  bonds  of  certain 
works  of  improvement  indorsed  by  it,  the  interest  on  which  has  been  regu- 
larly paid  by  the  several  companies,  the  bonds  themselves  being  secured 
by  mortgages.  To  meet  these  liabilities  the  State  owns  of  railro^  stocks, 
$4,220,600 ; of  plank-road  stocks,  $160,000 ; of  navigation  stocks,  $1 75,000 ; 
of  bonds  drawing  interest,  $60,774 — making  a total  of  $4,616,274.  A 
part  of  these  stocks  are  productive,  the  balance  unproductive — many  of 
the  works  of  improvement,  in  which  investments  have  been  made  by  the 
State,  being  still  unfinished. 

DEBT,  LIABILITY,  AND  ASSETS  OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

From  the  message  of  Governor  Adams,  of  South  Carolina,  we  learn  that 
since  the  1st  of  October,  1866,  the  public  debt  has  been  increased  as  fol- 
lows : — By  issue  of  bonds  to  construct  new  State  House,  $250,000 ; by 
subscription  to  Blue  Ridge  Railroad,  $200,000.  The  following  table 
exhibits  the  debt,  liability,  and  assets  of  the  State : — 

ACTUAL  DEBT. 


Three  and  five  per  cent  State  stock. $1  S8.407  69 

Fire  loan  bonds 1,669.866  91 

Bonds  new  State  House 600.000  00 

Bonds  Blue  Ridge  Railroad. 400,000  00 

United  States'  Ireasary  surplus  fond  1,061,422  09 


$8,744,698  69 

UABIUTT. 

Guarantor  South  Carolina  Railroad $2,000,000  00 


Debt  and  Liability  $6,744,698  69 

Anra. 

Capital  of  bank $2,170,802  68 

Sinking  fund 1,490,886  66 

Shares  in  railroads,  par  value 1,741.800  00 

Cash  on  1st  October  189,625  66 


$6,148,114  74 

[Notices  of  the  finances  and  debt  of  South  Carolina,  are  contained  in  the  Mer- 
Hants'  Magazine  as  follows Vol.  i.,  pp.  177-179 ; vol.  xxil,  p.  97 ; vol.  xxiv., 
p*  107 ; voL  xxxl,  p.  424  ,*  and  vol.  xxxiv.,  p.  lOO.] 

FINANCES  AND  DEBT  OF  LOUISIANA. 

From  the  report  of  S.  F.  Marks,  Auditor  of  Public  Accounts  to  the 
Legislature  of  Louisiana,  it  appears  that  the  fiscal  operations  of  the  State 
for  the  year  ending  December  3 1, 1856,  were  as  follows ; — Balance  on  hand, 
January  1, 1866,  $682,305  88 ; total  receipts  during  1850,  $2,223,808  67 ; 
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making  the  total  resouroes  for  the  year,  $2,856,264  55 ; total  expenditures, 
$1,953,840  84;  balance  in  the  Treasury,  January  7,  1857,  1902,414  71. 
The  principal  receipts  were  these: — State  taxes  of  1855,  and  arrears  of 
1854,  $549,548  10;  mill  tax  from  the  ordinary  tax,  $329,504  35;  inter- 
nal improvement  tax,  $242,559  55 ; sales  of  internal  improvement  lands, 
$50,966  36  ; sales  of  swamp  and  overflowed  lands,  $423,503  39 ; licenses 
on  trades,  professions,  and  occupations,  $211,138  75 ; poll  tax,  $46,301 ; 
loan  from  Louisiana  State  Bank,  $200,000.  The  principal  payments 
during  1856,  were  as  follows: — Out  of  the ^neral  fund,  reimburse- 
ment of  loan,  $200,000;  salaries  of  State  offers  and  contingent  ex- 
penses, $163,872  79;  expenses  of  the  General  Assembly,  $99,991  57; 
commissions  to  collectors  and  compensation  to  assessors,  $90,881  69; 
interest  on  State  bonds,  $86,190;  charitable  institutions,  $89,500.  Out 
of  the  Mill  and  Poll  Tax  Funds,  $307,014  44  were  paid  for  support  of 
free  public  schools. 

The  Public  Debt  proper  of  Louisiana  consists  of  $3,226,000  in  bonds, 
maturing  between  1857  and  1896,  and  of  $1,154,590  95.  The  liabilities 
of  the  State  amount  to  $6,322,651  10,  consisting  of  $6,124,311  10  on  its 
bonds  loaned  to  the  property  banks,  and  of  $198,240  for  bonds  loaned 
municipality  No.  2. 

[Notices  of  the  finances  and  debt  of  Louisiana,  at  former  periods,  are  contained 
in  the  Merchants'  Magazine^  viz. : — Vol.  i.,  p.  178  ; vol.  vii.,  p.  81  ; voL  xxii.,  p. 
346  ; and  vol.  xxxi.,  p.  432.] 

FINilKOES  AND  DEBT  OF  ARKANSAS. 

Governor  Conway’s  message  to  the  Legislature  of  Arkansas,  delivered 
November  4, 1856,  is  lengthy,  and  devoted  wholly  to  State  affairs.  During 
the  last  two  years  the  condition  of  the  State  Treasury  has  much  improved, 
and  a generd  increase  in  population  and  wealth  is  apparent  throughout 
the  State. 


Balance  of  specie  m the  treasory,  October  1, 1854 $58,771  87 

Receipts  in  specie,  from  all  sources,  during  two  years 332,287  57 


ToUl $391,059  44 

Total  expenditures  for  the  two  years 218,832  8$ 


Balance  in  treasury  October  1,1856 $177,226  62 

Of  this  balance,  $142,154  22  were  a|>plicable  to  State  expenditure,  the 
rest  being  due  certain  funds.  The  receipts  are  chiefly  from  taxes.  The 
principal  items  of  expenditure  were — 

Legislature $88,00$ 

Executive  and  oontingeaciea. 80,000 

Judiciary. 85,000 

Prosecuting  attorneys 6,700 

Penitentiaiy 18,000 

Seminary  Fund  and  schools 11,500 

Interest  Improvement  Fond 64,000 


A large  part  of  the  message  is  devoted  to  the  exposition  of  the  aflfairs 
of  the  old  banks  of  Arkansas,  and  the  average  of  the  liabilities  in  which 
they  have  involved  the  State,  for  bonds  issued  in  their  favor.  The  Bank 
oi  the  State  of  Arkansas  belongs  wholly  to  the  State,  and  is  managed  by 
officers  elected  by  the  Legislature.  Its  capital  stock  was  obtained  by  the 
sate  of  State  bonds,  of  which  there  remain  outstanding  the  principul 
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amount  of  $i  52,000,  and  an  unpaid  interest  of  $058,468  00.  No  intereal 
has  been  paid  for  thirteen  years,  except  that  portion  which  the  United 
States  stopped  out  of  the  shares  of  the  State  of  Arkansas  in  the  distribution 
of  the  surplus  revenue  in  1841-42,  to  meet  the  interest  on  such  bonds  as 
the  United  States  Treasury  held  for  an  investment  of  Indian  funds.  The 
bank  was  put  into  liquidation  in  1843,  but  its  affairs  are  still  unadjusted, 
and  the  Governor  recommends  that  they  should  be  taken  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  Commissioners,  and  the  duty  of  collecting  and  keeping  the  assets 
should  devolve,  by  law,  on  the  Treasurer  of  the  State.  The  Real  Estate 
Bank  of  Arkansas  was  a private  stock  bank ; the  State  had  no  share  in  H, 
but  she  loaned  her  bonds  to  the  company  to  raise  capital,  and  took  as 
security  mortgage  on  the  lands  of  the  stockholders.  This  mortgage  from 
the  one  hundred  and  eighty  stockholders  is  on  141,980  acres  of  land, 
valued  at  the  time,  by  commissioners  under  oath,  at  $2,603,932  32,  and 
it  is  still  held  by  the  State.  The  Governor  is  of  opinion  that  the  lands 
mortgaged  are  sufficient,  owing  to  their  increased  value,  to  pay  off  the 
whole  debt  of  the  State,  and  he  advises  that  steps  be  taken  to  make  it 
available  for  that  purpose.  On  October  1,  1854,  the  State  debt  stood 
thus: — 


Outatandiiig  bonds  issued  to  Real  Estate  Bank,  principal $1,478,889  77 

Interest  accrued  and  unpaid,  October  1, 1864. 1,184,519  85 

Total  debt  for  Real  Estate  Bank,  October  1, 1864 $2,607,909  02 

Outstanding  bonds  issued  to  Bank  of  the  State. . . $989,000  00 

Interebt  accrued  and  unpaid  to  October  1, 1864.. . 718,666  01 

Total  debt  for  Bank  of  the  State.. $1,662,665  01 

Total  debt  on  account  of  both  banks..  $4,260,674  03 


Between  September  30,  1854,  and  November  1,  1855,  there  had  been 
canceled  bonds  issued  to  the  Real  Estate  Bank  to  the  amount,  with  interest, 
of  $794,330,  and  of  those  issued  to  the  State  Bank,  with  interest, 
$146,847  63.  This  would  make  the  absolute  debt  of  the  State,  Novem- 
ber 1,  1855,  to  be  $1,506,017  38,  and  its  contingent  liability,  $1,813,579. 

[Previous  notices  of  the  finances  of  Arkansas  are  contained  in  the  Merchant^ 
Magazine — ^vol.  i.,  p.  178 ; vol.  xxiv.,  p.  Ill ; and  vol.  xxviii.,  p.  100.] 

FINANCES  AND  DEBT  OF  OHIO. 

Governor  Chase,  of  Ohio,  in  his  message  to  the  Legislature  of  1 857, 

|)resents  an  analysis  of  the  current  expenditure  of  the  State  during  the 
ast  two  fiscal  years,  from  which  it  appears  that  the  expenditures  actually 
ohargable  to  the  years  1854-’55,  amounted  to  $3,570,255  87,  while  the 
corresponding  expenditures  chargeable  to  the  years  1 8d5-’56,  amounted 
*to  $3,189,600  10 — showing  that  the  expenditures  of  1855-50  were  less 
than  those  of  1854-55,  by  $380,665  71.  The  amount  of  expenditure  of 
the  last  year  was  largely  increased  by  the  financial  session  of  the  Legislar 
tare  in  1856,  whereas  no  session  was  held  in  1855 ; and  when  this  differ- 
ence is  taken  into  account,  the  balance  in  favor  of  1856  will  be  better 
appreciated.  However,  the  apparent  expenditures  in  the  former  year  were 
$3,509,574  23,  and  in  the  latter  year,  ^,706,972  81;  this  difference  re- 
sulting from  the  payment  of  the  debts  of  1 854-’55.  Balance  in  treasury 
November  15, 1855,  $703,570  08  ; and  November  15, 1856,  $579,353  81. 
The  following  table  idTords  a comparative  view  of  the  ^ proceeds  of  State 
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tttces,  inclading  delinquencies,”  for  the  last  two  fiscal  yeari, 
on  November  16 : — 


ProoMds  of  State  tazee.  1844— j» 

For  State  debt,  or  binkiog  Food $1,014,749  49 

For  State  expeoaea,  or  Geoeral  Revenue  Fund. . 566,448  04 

For  State  Oommon  School  Fond 1,209,4 18  19 

Fbr  District  School  Library  Fond.  80,689  76 


each  ending 


184M. 

$888,284  89 
601,408  69 
1,249,122  94 
88,257  20 


Total  State  taxes. 


$2,871,266  49  $2,672,018  45 


The  principal  disbursements  in  the  same  periods,  were — 


PurpoBee.  1844—4. 

Common  School  Fond $1,218,894  60 

Interest  on  public  debt 977,846  69 

RedempUon  of  the  public  debt 466,681  01 

Superintendence  and  repairs  of  canals 290,671  66 

Debts  on  same,  incorred  prior  to  Nov.  16, 1866 

New  State  House 1 1 1,688  80 


Debts  on  same,  incurred  prior  to  Nov.  16, 1866. 


1844-6. 

$1,282,216  96 
961,822  99 


881,616  69 
188,090  18 
48.424  92 
249,768  71 


The  Governor  thus  speaks  of  the  “ new  loan,”  which  was  authorized 
under  the  act  of  April  8,  1856,  for  the  payment  of  the  State  debt  of 
$2,423,340  79,  payable  at  the  pleasure  of  the  State  after  January  16, 
1857: — “Proposals  for  this  new  loan,  fixed  by  the  Commissioners  at 
$2,400,000,  were  invited  by  advertisement  to  the  leading  journals  of  Europe 
and  America,  and,  on  October  1,  1856,  it  was  awaited  to  the  highest 
bidder  for  the  whole  amount,  at  a premium  of  three*  and* a*haif  per  cent. 
All  the  bonds  of  the  old  loan,  which  have  been  presented  for  payment, 
have  been  promptly  redeemed ; and  the  debt  payable  after  1856,  will  soon 
be  entirely  extinguished.” 

In  referring  to  the  debt  of  $6,413,325,  which  will  he  payable  after  1860, 
he  says : — “ To  raise  the  whole  amount  by  taxation,  during  the  four  years 
which  will  intervene  before  it  can  he  paid,  would  impose  too  serious  bur- 
dens upon  the  people.  I recommend,  therefore,  the  sale  of  such  stocks 
and  other  property  of  the  State  as  can  he  disposed  of  for  its  real  value, 
and  the  appropriation  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sale,  together  with  the  pro- 
ceeds of  such  a rate  upon  the  grand  list  as  will  produce  the  needed  sum, 
to  the  payment  of  least  one-half  the  debt — distributing  the  remainder 
over  so  many  of  the  following  years  as  will  bring  its  payment  within  the 
reach  of  moderate  taxation.  As  every  bond  is  payable  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  State  after  1860,  the  right  to  do  this  seems  unquestionable.” 

From  the  report  of  the  Auditor  of  State,  Francis  M.  Wright,  we  de- 
rive the  facts  in  the  following  account  of  the  condition  of  the  foreign  and 
domestic  State  debt  of  Ohio,  on  January  1,  1857.  Tne  foreign  debt  is 
payable  in  New  York : — 


Payable  at 

pleasure  of  Amount  of 
Character  of  stock.  State,  after  princIpaL 
6 per  cent  stock...  1866  $86,860  00 

6 “ “ ...  1866  1,026,000  00 

$1,110,860  00 

6 **  1866  2,428,869  79 

6 “ “ ...  1860  6,418,826  27 

6 1870  2,188,631  98 

6 ••  - . . . 1876  1,600,000  00 

12,620,216  99 


Annual 
tntcreet 
$4,267  60 
61,260  00 

$66,617  60 

146,401  69 
884,799  62 
181,011  91 
96,000  00 

767,218  09 


ToUL.. 


$13,780,566  99 


$819,780  69  { 

I 
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Hie  domestic  debt  is  payable  at  Columbus,  and  amounts  to  $27 Y, 707  48, 
consisting  mainly  of  two  items,  viz : — Faith  and  credit  bonds,  $204,800, 
and  Miami  extension  land  bonds,  $70,585,  both  payable  after  1863.  Total 
amount  of  foreign  and  domestic  State  debt,  Jan.  1,  1857,  $14,008,274  47. 

pn  the  Merchants'  Magazine  for  October,  1849,  vol.  xxi.,  pp.  389-410,  we 
published  a carefully  written  article  on  the  financial  oondition  of  Onio,  pmenting, 
also,  many  statistics  relative  to  the  general  condition  and  prosperity  of  the  State. 
In  that  article  may  be  found  a complete  list  of  the  parties  to  whom  the  Ohio 
State  stock  was  issued,  with  the  dates  and  amounts  of  issue ; besides  tabular 
statistics,  for  a series  of  years,  of  the  canal  tolls.  State  taxes,  valuation,  and  the 
items  of  State  revenue  and  expenditures.  Other  articles  are  contained  in  vol.  xv., 
p.  615 ; in  vol.  xviii,,  p.  203 ; vol.  xxii.,  p.  570 ; vol.  xxiv.,  p.  105 ; vol.  xxvl, 
p.  465 ; and  vol  xxxl,  p.  428.] 

VINANCIAL  CONDITION  OF  INDIANA. 

Governor  Wright,  of  Indiana,  in  his  message,  shows  the  expenses  of  the 
State  government  for  1855  to  have  been  $147,442  61  ; and  for  1866, 
$59,522  68.  He  recommends  the  passage  of  a law  for  the  re-appraisement  of 
the  landed  property  for  taxable  purposes.  The  entire  amount  of  the  funded 
debt  of  the  State  outstanding,  of  the  five  per  cent  stock,  is  $5,156,560, 
and  of  the  two-and-a-half  per  cent  stock,  $1,812,517.  The  exhibit 
of  the  Common  School  Fund,  including  the  estimated  value  of  the  Sinking 
Fund  in  the  State  Bank,  to  date,  amounts  to  $4,912,012  42.  He  recom* 
mends  that  the  Sinking  Fund  commissioners  should  be  directed  by  law  to 
invest  the  funds  that  accumulate  in  their  hands,  in  the  stocks  of  the  State. 
He  denounces  in  severe  terms  the  new  bank,  and  recommends  that  the 
charter  be  expunged  from  the  statute  books,  and  that  all  connection 
between  the  bank  and  the  State,  either  by  deposit  or  otherwise,  be  pro- 
hibited. He  recommends  the  usual  appropnation  to  aid  the  cause  of 
African  colonization ; also  an  increase  of  the  compensation  of  the  judges 
of  the  courts,  and  says  also  that  the  salary  of  the  Executive  is  wholly 
inadequate. 

[In  Au^t,  1849,  vol  xxi.,  pp.  147-163,  we  published  a len^hy  article  on  the 
financial  history  of  Indian^  presenting  a succinct  account  of  the  origin  and  p^ 
gress  of  the  State’s  public  works,  and  of  the  proceedings  of  the  State  and  its 
cr^itors  in  providing  for  the  public  debt ; also  statistics  of  the  increase  of  pro- 
perty in  the  State,  of  taxes,  canal  tolls,  etc.  Short  articles  are  contained  in  vol  I, 
p.  177 ; vol.  xii.,  p.  281 ; vol  xiv.,  pp.  177-357  ; vol.  xxil,  p.  98 ; vol.  xxiv.,  p. 
343  ; and  vol  xxxi.,  p.  431.] 


THE  DEBT  OF  ILLINOIS. 


Governor  Matteson,  in  his  message,  thus  exhibits  the  amount  of  the 
State  debt  on  January  1,  1857 : — 


Internal  improvment  debt,  principal  . . 
Arrears  on  mterest  and  interest  bonds.. , 

Registered  canal  debt 

Unregistered  debt 

Arrears  of  intetat  on  unregistered  debt. 


$8,617,482  69 
8,807,860  86 


8,000,470  28 
1,491,606  61 
1,016,866  27 


$7,886,808  14 

$6,608,841  11 


$12,834,144  95 

During  tbe  last  four  years  the  amount  of  $4,564,800  40,  has  been  paid 
in  liquidraon  of  the  publio  debt,  besides  the  payment  of  the  entire  iiitenst 
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on  the  principal  of  the  State  debt  during  that  time.  The  whole  accruing 
interest  for  the  past  six  months,  upon  the  debt  of  the  State,  was  ^aid  on 
the  first  day  of  January,  1 857,  leaving  in  the  treasury  $65,200  of  interest 
fund,  and  $160,000  surplus  revenue,  subject  to  be  pmd  out  in  liquidation 
of  interest,  as  it  acrues,  July  1,  1857.  There  is  now  no  doubt  about  the 
State  being  prepared  to  pay  the  interest  upon  her  whole  debt  as  it  matures 
in  future. 

The  Governor  refers  to  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Company.  By  the 
terms  of  its  charter,  seven  per  cent  of  the  gross  proceeds  of  the  railroad 
aa*e  to  be  paid  into  the  State  Treasury  for  all  time  to  come.  Governor 
M ATTBsoN  thinks  that  in  five  years  after  its  completion,  it  may  be  confi- 
dently relied  on  for  $350,000  annually. 

[The  Merchants"  Magazine  for  February,  1857,  vol.  xxxvi.,  p.  221,  contains  a 
sUtemeut  of  the  receipts  and  disbursements  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  during  the 
two  years  ending  November  30,  1856.  The  number  for  December,  1852,  vol. 
xxvii.,  pp.  659-671,  contains  very  full  accounts  of  the  finances  of  the  State  up  to 
that  penod,  and  of  the  ^nt  to  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Company.  Other 
articles  are  given  in  vol.  L,  p.  177  ; vol.  viii.,  p.  561 ; vol.  xii.,  p.  281  ; vol.  xx., 
p.  86 ; vol.  xxiv.,  p.  245 ; vol.  xxviL,  p.  659 ; vol.  xxxi.,  p.  429 ; and  vol.  xxxiv., 
pt.  209.] 


riNANCBS  AMD  DEBT  OW  MICHIGAN. 

Governor  Binoham’s  biennial  message  (and  his  first  after  re-inaugu- 
ration into  ofiSce)  was  delivered  January  7,  1867. 


The  balance  in  the  treasury  November  80, 1854,  was. $558,000 

Beoeipts  to  1664-5 588,000 

Expenditures  same  year... 884,777 

Balance  in  treasuiy  November  80, 1855 516,000 

Receipts  iu  1855-0 511,000 

Expenditures  same  year 689,878 

T\»tal  available  means  for  two  yean 2,652,872 

TV>tal  expenditures,  two  years 1,264,050 

Balance  in  treasury  December  1,  1800 888,000 

The  amount  of  the  State  debt  is  $2,274,935,  all  falling  due  by  1863, 
and  consists  as  follows : — 

University  bonds,  principid  due  July  1, 1858. $99,000  00 

Pontiac  R.  R.  bonds,  “ *•  “ “ 97,000  00 

Penitentiary  bonds,  **  **  Jauuarj  1,  1859  80,000  00 

Penitentiary  bond^  **  **  January  I,  1860 40,000  00 

Full  paid  five  millioo  loan  bonds,  due  January  1, 1863. 177,000  00 

Adjusted  bonds,  due  January  1, 1868 1,708,285  00 

The  part  paid  five  milliou  loan  bonds,  outstanding,  when  funded  will 

amount  to 124,892  55 

Outstanding  internal  improvement  warrants 4,168  85 

Eternal  improvement  warrant  bonds,  interest  stopped  and  payable 
on  demand 5,150  00 


Total $2,274,986  90 


[The  Merchanis"  Magazine  for  February,  1850,  vol.  xxii.,  pp.  131-145,  contains 
a' history  of  the  Stated  operations  in  oommeneing  a great  system  of  internal  im- 
provements, by  which  the  State  debt  was  formed,  and  of  its  provisions  for  paying 
the  debt,  with  many  other  items  relative  to  the  State.  Other  notices  of  the 
finances  and  debt  of  Michigan  are  contained  in  vol.  i.,  p.  176 ; vol.  xiv.,  pp. 
179-357  ; vol  xix.,  p.  23  ; vol  xxvi.,  p.  353 ; vol  xxviii.,  p.  484  ,*  vol  xzxl, 
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FINANCES  OF  WISCONSIN. 


From  Governor  Bashford's  mess^e,  it  appears  that  there  was,  Decem- 
ber 31,  1856,  a balance  in  the  State  Treasury  of  >77,058  03  belonging  to 
the  various  fiinds.  The  following  is  a recapitulation  of  the  receipts  and 
disbursements  of  the  several  funds : — 


General  Food. 

School  Fund 

School  Fund  income 

University  Fund 

University  Fond  income.. 

Swamp  l^d  Fund 

Swamp  Land  Fund  income 
Deposit  account 


Bsoeipta. 
1888.368  69 
88,090  28 
147,764  68 
19,748  62 
12,086  68 
68,628  62 
1 26 
4,126  80 


Dishvsem'ta. 
$849,860  46 
127,188  41 
148,882  62 
11,672  id 
11,948  19 
714  24 


1,288  66 


Total 

Balance  January  1,1866 

Deficiency  of  the  late  Treasurer, 
Amount  to  balance 


$717,776  61  $660,884  90 

42,626  26  

82,868  64 
77,068  62 


$760^801  97  $760,801  97 

Fifty  bonds  of  $1,000  each,  issued  by  the  State,  fall  due  on  the  first  day 
of  April,  1857,  and  the  Governor  urges  that  provision  be  made,  during  the 
sitting  of  the  Legislature,  for  liquidating  the  same.  In  view  of  the  lai^ 
numW  of  railroad  charters  that  will  be  applied  for,  consequent  on  the 
probable  net-work  of  railroads  that  will  yet  cover  the  State,  he  recom- 
mends the  passage  of  a general  railroad  law.  During  the  past  year, 
patents  have  been  issued  fVom  the  General  Land  Office,  to  the  State,  for 
1,477,551  49-100  acres  of  swamp  lands.  The  amount  of  swamplands 
already  selected,  is  1,549,918  81-100  acres.  The  whole  amount  that  will 
fall  to  the  State,  under  the  grant,  will  not  fall  short  of  2,500,000  acres. 
The  Governor  recommends  that  in  selling  these  lands,  the  State  give  pre- 
ference to  actual  settlers.  He  also  advises  the  Legislature  to  induce  the 
General  Government  to  pursue  Uie  same  policy  with  regard  to  the  public 
lands.  The  Fox  and  Wisconsin  River  Improvement  Company  have  entered 
in  earnest  upon  the  work  of  completing  the  improvement,  and  give  assur- 
ances of  its  faithful  and  speedy  completion.  When  finished,  it  will  be  one 
of  the  most  busy  thoroughfares  of  inland  commerce  in  the  Northwest. 

JTbe  finances  of  Wisconsin  have  been  noticed  in  the  Merchants'  Magasine,  in 
vol.  xxii.,  p.  349 ; vol.  xxiv.,  p.  492 ; vol.  xxviii.,  p.  485 ; and  vol.  xxxi.,  p.  423.] 


FINANCES  OF  IOWA. 


Governor  Grimes,  in  his  message  to  the  Legislature  of  Iowa,  December 
2,  1856,  says  that  the  State’s  indebtedness,  on  November  1,  1856,  was 
about  $128,000;  the  total  available  revenue,  $246,000 ; receipts  during 
the  year,  $250,399  45 ; payments  during  the  year  $24  9,145  85 ; and  the 
balance  in  the  Treasury,  November  1,  1856,  was  $11,256  46.  The  items 
of  indebtedness  were — the  funded  debt  of  $71,442,  payable  January  1, 
1857  ; debt  of  the  School  Fund  of  $46,000;  and  the  amount  of  unpaid 
Auditor’s  warrants,  $11,567  74.  The  revenue  is  derived  from  taxes  upon 
real  and  personal  property. 

The  Governor  recommends  the  appointment  of  a commission  to  examine 
into  all  ^ transactions  of  former  Commissioners  and  Registers  of  the  Dee 
Moines  River  Improvement ; to  report  as  to  the  character  and  validity  of 
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any  contracts  that  mapr  have  been  made  between  the  State  and  persons, 
or  companies,  for  the  improvement  of  the  Des  Moines  River,  and  especially 
to  report  with  regard  to  the  transactions  of  the  Des  Moines  River  Improve- 
ment and  Navigation  Company.  Until  such  investigation  is  made  and 
report  submitted,  it  is  recommended  that  all  action  on  the  part  of  the 
State,  in  connection  with  the  Des  Moines  Improvement  and  the  Des  Moines 
River  lands,  be  suspended.” 

[The  Merchants*  Magazine  of  April,  1853.  vol.  xzviii.,  p.  490,  contains  a state- 
ment of  the  debt  and  dances  of  Iowa,  made  up  to  date  of  October  31, 1852.] 


Irt.  II.— POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 

OHAPTZB  n. 

DUADVARTAGIS  OF  DITTBIOK  OF  LABO*— PRODUCTTF*  AWD  FBPEODUOnVE  LABOR— -PBODrCTmi  ABB 
UBPRODUCTIFB  CAPITAL — FIXED  AND  OIRCITLATIlfO  CAPITAL— DIVISIOWS  OF  WBALTB — DIFFRBBIIT 
DBPARTMBMTB  OF  PRODCOTION— TBANSMCTATIOIl,  TBANSFOUCATtONf  AND  TBANSPOBTATXOX— OOX- 
MKRCB  FACIUTATBS  AND  BTIMVLATEB  PRODUCTION,  ETC. 

Having  in  a previous  chapter*  enumerated  the  many  and  great  ad- 
vantages of  division  of  labor,  we  now  proceed  to  notice  some  of  the  dis- 
advantages incident  to  it. 

1st  The  system  does  not  give  full  activity  and  development  to  all  the 
functions  of  the  body,  and  therefore  tends  to  enervate  the  laborer.  When 
an  individual  is  employed  upon  a single  operation,  and  that  of  such  a 
nature  as  to  call  for  the  use  of  but  a small  part  of  his  muscular  powers, 
and  that  part  necessarily  taxed  to  its  ne  plus^  while  all  the  rest  are  left  with 
little  or  no  exercise  whatever,  the  consequence  must  be  that  the  physical 
system  generally  will  be  impaired.  Those  parts  of  the  body  disused  must 
to  a considerable  extent  lose  their  normal  and  vigorous  action,  and  sooner 
or  later,  the  person  so  employed  will  find  himself  much  indisposed  and 
disqualified  to  engage  in  any  other  efibrt  than  that  to  which  he  has  long 
been  accustomed. 

2d.  This  system  does  not  give  full  employment  and  expansion  to  all  the 
powers  of  the  mind. 

This  follows  from  the  same  course  of  reasoning  we  have  used  in  regard 
to  the  body.  The  mind,  in  all  its  faculties,  needs  active  exercise  in  order 
to  its  complete  development  and  preservation,  as  much  as  the  body.  It 
most  therefore  be  true,  that  when  for  the  greatest  portion  of  life,  the  mind 
has  been  continuously  devoted  to  a single,  minute,  unvarying  operation, 
until  that  operation  has  become  so  monotonous  and  mechanical,  as  to  de- 
mand almost  no  mental  efibrt  whatever,  the  faculties  generally  must  de- 
teriorate. 

The  difierence  between  a population  that  had  been  employed  under 
this  system,  and  one  that  had  been  engaged  in  diversified  occupations, 
would,  in  any  great  emergency  like  that  of  war,  or  the  pioneer  settlement 
of  a new  country,  be  greatly  in  favor  of  the  latter ; especially  would  this 
be  true  of  a people  that  h^,  for  several  generations,  been  employed  in 
this  manner. 


♦ For  chapter  1,  see  Magmwu  for  March,  1857,  (vol.  xxxrL) 
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3d.  Division  of  labor  tends  to  impair  health,  and  shorten  Kfe.  If  vrhat 
vre  have  previously  stated  be  true,  such  is  the  inevitable  result ; but  as 
we  propose  a more  extended  examination  of  the  influence  of  occupations 
on  health  and  longevity  in  another  place,  than  would  be  pertinent  here, 
we  pass  to  the  last  consideration,  viz. : — 

4th.  This  system  lessens  the  number  of  those,  who  do  business  on  their 
own  account  The  person  who  makes  only  the  tenth  part  of  an  article, 
zamst  of  necessity  be  in  Uie  employ  of  another  who  is  engaged  in  inaiwi- 
facturing  the  whole  of  it  This  tends  to  bring  great  numbers,  often 
hundreds,  into  the  employment  of  a single  house,  or  firm. 

Now  each  of  these  employees,  to  a greater  or  less  extent,  is  dependent 
on  the  person  to  whom  he  sells  his  services.  He  can  have  neither  the  re- 
sponsibilities, nor  the  independence  of  position,  which  attach  to  one  who 
is  self-employed.  As  a general  fact,  too,  he  will  receive  only  wages,  and 
have  no  share  in  the  profit  of  business.  This  necessarily  tends  to  create 
greater  inequaliUes  of  wealth,  than  would  otherwise  exist. 

That  this,  other  things  being  equal,  is  a disadvantage  to  the  individual, 
and  to  society,  is  unquestionable ; and  to  the  extent  of  its  effects,  what- 
ever they  may  be,  is  to  be  regarded  as  an  evil  incident  to  the  system,  and 
in  making  up  our  estimate,  is,  Kke  the  other  irnfarorable  circumstances 
we  have  mentioned,  to  be  deducted  from  the  many  and  great  advantages 
we  have  seen  to  be  afforded  by  division  of  labor. 

We  now  pass  to  the  consideration  of  another  topic  much  dwelt  upon 
by  writers  on  political  economy,  viz. : — 

PBonncTiTa  Ann  uirpnomrcTTvm  labob. 

L Productive  lahor  is  that  which  brings  a value,  or  compensation  to 
him  who  performs  it. 

IL  Unproductive  labor  is  that  which  results  in  nothing  valuable  to  the 
laborer. 

L PBODUOnVB  LABOB. 

That  the  farmer  is  a productive  laborer  all  will  admit.  So  must  the 
mechanic  be,  then,  who  makes  the  plow  which  aids  the  farmer  in  pr^ 
duction,  and  the  merchant  or  trader^  who  assists  both  in  obtaining  their 
materials  from  different  and  distant  places,  or  in  dtsposing  advantageously 
of  their  products.  They  are  alike  joined  in  production.  The  fanner 
would  get  on  badly  without  the  aid  of  tools  and  implements,  the  mechanic 
would  not  live  without  the  produce  of  the  farmer,  nor  the  merchant  have 
the  means  of  subsistence,  but  for  the  wants  of  both  which  he  supplies. 

The  teacher^  whose  instructions  qualify  the  forgoing  producers  for  the 
more  intelligent  and  efficient  performance  of  their  labor,  must  certainly 
be  entitled  to  rank  with  them. 

The  inventor  of  usefiil  machines  and  improvements  of  eveir  kind,  must 
be  reckoned  amongst  the  most  productive  of  laborers.  Whitney,  Ark- 
wright, Fulton,  Morse,  and  their  compeers,  have  they  not  contributed  as 
much  to  the  production  of  wealth,  in  proportion  to  their  numbers,  as  any 
other  class  of  men  whatever  ? 

The  minieier  of  religion^  if  his  teachings  make  men  more  honest,  truth- 
fhl,  temperate,  and  industrious,  more  judicious  in  the  apjdicaiion  of  their 
lal^r  to  proper  objects,  does  he  not  assist  in  the  creation  of  natiomd 
wealth! 
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Tbe  physician^  whose  advice  and  prescriptions  preserve  the  health  and 
prolong  the  life  of  the  laborer,  is  he  not  of  the  same  class  ? 

Must  not  the  lawyer^  too,  be  placed  in  the  same  category ; so  far  as  his 
services  are  needful  for  the  protection  of  the  rights  and  interest  of  thoM 
engaged  in  production  ? 

That  the  man  who  makes  musical  instruments  is  a producer  of  values, 
none  will  probably  deny,  but  if  so,  where  shall  we  rank  the  musician, 
without  whose  instructions,  the  instruments  themselves  would  not  be 
wanted. 

Even  the  player  or  opera  singer  may  have  credit  for  stimulating  pro- 
duction, if^  in  order  to  enjoy  his  performances,  others  are  excited  to  greater 
efforts  to  create  the  values  wherewith  to  reward  his  services.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  all  similar  occupations.  The  persons  engaged  in  them  do 
furnish  that  for  which  others  are  willing  to  give  a valuable  consideration ; 
and,  although  their  tabors  result  in  nothing  material,  or  permanent,  yet 
they  cannot,  on  any  sound  principle  that  we  can  discover,  be  distinguished 
from  other  laborers. 

2d.  Unproductive  labor  is  always  the  result  of  mistake,  or  misdirection. 
No  man,  no  community  ever  labors  for  that  which  they  know,  from  the 
outset,  will  result  in  no  valuable  returns.  A man  may  expend  many  days’ 
labor  on  a machine,  which,  when  completed,  will  have  no  possible  utility, 
or  desirableness,  and  will  of  course  exchange  for  nothing.  This  is  unpro- 
ductive labor  undoubtedly ; but  it  is  in  consequence  of  miscalculation. 
So  of  the  miner,  whose  labors  are  rewarded  wita  no  valuable  discovery ; 
80  of  the  State  which  creates  a canal,  or  other  public  work,  which,  when 
finished,  is  of  no  manner  of  use,  and  has  no  value. 

But  at  this  point  it  will  undoubtedly  be  asked,  does  it  make  no  differ- 
ence to  the  wealth  of  a community  in  what  manner  its  labor  is  employed, 
to  what  object  it  is  directed,  or  what  proportion  of  its  population  are  en- 
gaged in  tne  different  pursuits  of  industry  ? We  answer  certainly,  the 
greatest  possible ; for  tne  prosperity  of  every  nation  depends  upon  the 
character  of  the  object  on  wnich  its  labor  is  bestowed ; but  this  topic,  one 
of  the  most  important  in  the  science^  comes  more  properly  under  another 
of  its  general  divisions,  viz. : the  consumption  of  wealth.  We  shall  there 
have  the  fittest  occasion  to  show  the  great  difference  to  national  wealth 
arising  from  the  productive  or  unproductive  consumption  of  its  labor  ; or 
the  wealth  that  employs  labor. 

PRODUCnVB  AND  UNPRODUCTIT*  CAPITAL. 

We  have  before  defined  capital  as  that  part  of  wealth  employed  in 
production. 

Productive  capital,  as  the  term  imports,  is  that  part  of  wealth  actnallj 
employed  in  the  creation  of  values.  While  so  employed  it  is  regarded  as 
productive,  whether  yielding  little  or  mucdi.  When  it  ceases  to  yield 
anything,  it  is  called — 

ITNPRODtJCTIVK  CAPITAL. 

Money  hoarded,  factories  unoccupied,  ships  dismantled,  farms  unculti- 
vated, and  all  things  of  like  character,  are  designed  to  be  used  in  pro- 
duction, are  adapted  to  it,  and  therefore,  when  unemployed,  are  regarded 
a»  unproductive  capital — although,  as  our  definition  of  capital  is  “ that 
part  of  wealth  employed  in  production,”  they  might  not  seem  to  be  strictly 
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entitled  to  be  considered  as  capital  at  all,  but  only  as  unemployed  wealth. 
They  are,  however,  classed  as  unproductive  capital. 

All  capital,  like  all  labor,  is  designed  to  be  productive  to  the  owner; 
when  it  is  not  so,  it  is  owing  to  some  miscalculation  or  adverse  circunn 
stance.  When  this  happens,  it  is  changed,  as  soon  as  practicable,  into 
some  other  form  of  wealth — as,  for  example,  if  a factory  had,  from  any 
cause,  become  hopelessly  useless  as  such,  it  would  be  converted  into 
dwellings,  or  warehouses,  if  that  were  practicable ; or  the  materials  con- 
stituting the  same  would  be  taken  down  and  used  for  any  purpose  of  which 
they  were  susceptible. 

It  may  so  happen  that  capital  may  not  only  be  unproductive,  but  so 
employed  as  to  be  destructive  of  wealth.  For  illustration  : if  a ship  should 
be  sent  on  a voyage,  the  whole  expenses  of  which  were  ^20,000,  and  at 
the  end  of  the  voyage  it  appeared  that  her  earnings  were  only  1^10,000, 
it  would  be  seen  that  she  had  not  only  not  earned  or  produced  anything, 
but  had  actually  consumed  %10,000  of  capital  previously  existing.  In 
such  a case  the  owner  will  either  lay  up  his  ship,  or  employ  her  in  some 
trade  that  promises  to  be  more  successful. 

From  this  view  of  the  subject  we  see  that  there  can  be  no  such  thing 
as  permanently  unproductive  capital — for,  as  the  use  of  it  in  whatever 
manner  necessarily  involves  a risk,  greater  or  less,  no  one  will  long  employ 
a part  of  his  wealth  as  capital,  unless  it  yields  him  a profitable  return. 

FIXED  AND  CIRCULATING  CAPITAU 

1.  Fixed  capital  consists  of  every  description  of  property  employed  in 
production,  which,  from  its  nature,  cannot  be  advantageously  changed  to 
any  other  use  than  that  for  which  it  w’as  originally  designed.  The  land, 
buildings,  and  tools  of  the  farmer;  the  ships  and  warehouses  of  the  mer- 
chant, the  machines  and  implements  of  the  manufacturer,  belong  to  this 
class.  They  must  be  used  for  the  purposes  to  which  they  are  particularly 
adapted,  or*  they  have  little  value.  They  are  fixed.  The  ship  cannot  be 
used  as  a wagon,  nor  the  spinning-jenny  as  a steam-engine. 

2.  Circulating  capital,  on  the  other  hand,  consists  of  those  articles  or 
commodities  which  may  be  readily  changed  from  one  purpose  to  another, 
connected  with  production.  Of  this  class  are  the  stock  and  produce  of 
the  farmer,  the  money  and  wares  of  the  merchant,  the  raw  materials,  &c«,  of 
the  mechanic.  These  are  easily  transferred  from  one  business  to  another, 
and  used  in  a great  variety  of  forms.  The  man,  for  example,  whose  money 
is  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  furniture,  might  easily  transfer  it  to 
the  making  of  nails. 

Fixed  is,  in  its  nature,  more  permanent  than  circularing  capital.  The 
former  lasts  from  year  to  year ; much  of  it,  as  lands,  warehouses,  canals, 
railroads,  and  public  improvements  generally,  even  from  one  generation 
to  another;  while  the  latter,  in  a progi;essive  state  of  society,  is  rapidly 
changing  into  the  former.  Raw  materials,  the  product  of  the  present 
year,  will  form  a part  of  the  houses,  ships,  and  machinery  of  the  next. 

In  popular  language,  all  wealth  is  divided  into  real  estate  and  personal 
property.  These  distinctions,  if  not  scientific,  are  convenient  for  occasional 
use ; but  we  must  bear  in  mind  that,  while  all  real  estate  is  fixed,  all  per- 
sonal property  is  not  circulating  capital.  Ships,  machinery,  and  other 
things  not  attached  to  the  soil,  are  personal  property,  though  standing  in 
the  category  of  fixed  capital 
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DIFFERENT  DEPARTMENTS  OF  PRODUCTION. 

All  values  are  created  by  modidcations  of  existing  matter.  Man  cannot 
create  a particle  of  matter  itselt  These  modifications  are  essentially  of 
three  kinds,  viz. : — 

I.  Transmutitlon, 

II.  Transformation, 

III.  Transportation, 

1.  By  transmutation.  This  is  eminently  the  business  of  the  agricul- 
tunst,  who,  availing  himself  of  the  chemical  agencies  of  the  earth  and 
atmosphere,  transmutes  his  seeds  into  vegetables,  fruits,  <kc.;  and  again, 
by  the  aid  of  animal  organizations,  transmutes  his  grains,  grasses,  and  the 
like,  into  butter,  cheese,  beet’  pork,  wool,  hides,  and  similar  products. 

This  is  by  far  the  most  extensive  department  of  human  industry.  It 
forms  the  base  of  the  great  pyramid  of  production,  is  that  on  which  all 
others  depend,  and  is,  moreover,  that  in  which  nature  affords  the  largest 
proportionate  share  of  gratuitous  assistance. 

The  chemist  is  classed  with  the  agriculturist,  since  he  so  aids  and 
directs  the  powers  of  nature  as  to  produce  obj<»cts  of  value,  by  changing 
the  elementary  forms  of  acids  and  alkalies  with  salts,  <fec.  This  is  the 
general  character  of  his  labors. 

Mining  and  the  fisheries  are  also  ranked  in  this  department  of  produc- 
tion. In  the  former,  wealth  is  drawn  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth  ; in 
the  latter,  from  the  bosom  of  the  deep.  In  their  nature  they  are  more 
nearly  allied  to  agriculture  than  to  any  other  branch  of  industry,  and  are 
class^  accordingly. 

2.  By  transformation.  This  is  the  business  of  the  manufacturer,  the 
mechanic,  and  all  similar  employments.  They  create  values  by  changing 
the  forms  of  matter.  They  convert  wool  and  cotton  into  cloth,  cloth  into 
garments,  ore  into  iron,  iron  into  machines  and  implements,  trees  into 
lumber,  and  lumber  into  houses  or  furniture. 

^ This  is  the  second  most  important  department  of  industry ; its  ramifica- 
tions extend  indefinitely,  and  includes  every  description  of  art  and  handi- 
craft, from  highest  to  lowest. 

3.  By  transportation.  The  merchant,  if  he  does  not  primarily  create 
values,  enhances  those  already  in  existence.  He  transports  the  products 
of  all  classes  to  those  parts  of  the  earth  where  they  are  most  wanted. 
For  example,  be  purchases  cotton  in  New  Orleans,  where  it  may  be  worth 

.twelve  cents,  and  transports  it  to  Liverpool,  where  it  may  be  worth  fifteen. 
By  the  employment  of  his  ships,  capital  and  skill,  he  has  given  an  increased 
value  of  twenty-five  per  cent  to  a commodity  already  existing;  and  is,  in 
so  far,  a productive  laborer  as  truly  as  the  planter  who  raised  the  cotton. 
This  principle  applies  to  all  traffic,  whether  great  or  small.  The  merchant 
forms  the  connecting  link  between  the  agriculturist  and  manufacturer. 

Commerce  not  only  facilitates,  but  greatly  stimulates  production  by 
increasing  the  demand  for  products.  This  is  a prominent  fact  in  political 
economy,  and  is  illustrated  in  the  history  of  every  people.  Where  there 
is  no  commerce  there  is  little  wealth.  Industry  st^nates,  men  have  few 
desires,  and  demand  but  few  commodities.  Commerce  presents  new 
objects.  This  causes  new  efforts  to  produce  values  in  order  to  obtain  those  , 
objects,  and  the  industry  of  society  is  raised  to  its  highest  point.  This  is 
one  of  the  ways  in  which  commerce  greatly  advances  civilization.  It  is 
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probably  a fact,  that  the  ciyilization  of  every  commimit/  is  in  proportiaA 
to  the  extent  and  variety  of  its  external  and  internal  commerce;  and  that 
whenever  a people  has  ceased  to  have  new  and  increasing  desires  for  the 
objects  of  commerce,  it  has  passed  in  its  career  of  improvement 

Canals  and  railroads  perform  services  analc^ous  to  those  of  the  mer- 
chant. The^  employ  capital  and  labor  in  transporting  merchandise,  and 
thus  add  to  its  value.  A railroad  agent  at  Albany  receives  1,000  barrels 
of  dour,  and  delivers  it  at  Boston.  By  this  operation  the  value  of  the 
flour  has  been  raised,  we  will  suppose,  50  cents  per  barrel,  equal  to  $500. 
So  of  all  carrying  tr^e,  by  land  or  water. 

Upon  these  three  divisions,  then,  are  founded  the  three  great  depart- 
ments  of  human  industry — agriculture,  manufactures,  and  commerce.  The 
first  producing  the  raw  materials,  the  second  putting  those  materials  into 
desirable  forms,  and  the  last  enabling  both  tne  others  to  exchange  thdr 
products  with  the  greatest  possible  facility. 

But  whatever  divisions  we  make  in  production,  and  however  useful  and 
proper  those  divisions  may  be,  it  is  yet  true  that  no  single  object  is  the 
product  of  any  one  of  them  exclusively.  For  example,  the  fisherman  takea 
his  small  vessel,  and  brings  fish  from  the  ocean  to  market  At  first  blush, 
it  might  seem  that  these  fish  were  entirely  the  exclusive  product  of  the 
fisherman’s  labor ; but  not  so.  In  order  to  carry  on  his  business  he  bad 
to  be  suitably  clothed,  and  the  value  of  every  article  he  wore,  from  hat  to 
boots,  entered  into  the  production  of  the  fish.  So  of  every  part  of  his  vessel 
and  its  equipment.  And  if  we  were  to  examine  the  matter  clearly,  we 
should  probably  find  that  some  fifty  or  a hundred  diflferent  trades  and 
employments  had  obviously  contributed  to  the  production  of  the  fish  in 
question.  So  blended,  in  fact,  are  the  various  occupations  of  men,  Uiat 
it  would  be  quite  impossible  to  trace  out  fiilly  the  production  of  any  one 
commodity. 


Art.  Ill— GOIIERCUL  AND  INDUSTRIIL  CITIES  OP  THE  UNITED  STATKI. 

xnrxBxs  xlti. 

OITT  OP  RACINE,  WISCONSIN.* 

LOOAnov  or  mAom— ooMMxmaiAi.  rjLOXLiTm— pitblio  bohoou— babsob — bailboabb— >PLAn- 
BOABB— WAXBH01TBBi.-X.Ul[BBB  BTOUftM  M i TrBTACTTBM,  BIOL 

Wisconsin  is  one  of  the  most  flourishing  States  in  the  West,  and  it 
possesses  more  than  ordinary  commercial  advantages,  being  surrounded 
on  three  sides  by  navigable  waters.  The  city  of  Racine,  in  this  State,  is 
situated  on  the  west  shore  of  Lake  Michigan,  at  the  mouth  of  Root  River, 
twenty-three  miles  southeast  from  Milwaukie,and  sixty-two  miles  north  from 
Chicago,  and  is  the  second  city  of  the  State  in  population  and  commerce. 
It  has  one  of  the  best  harbors  on  the  lake,  formed  by  the  mouth  of  the 
river,  which  admits  vessels  drawing  twelve  feet  of  water.  The  city  is 
)>uilt  on  a plain,  elevated  some  forty  feet  above  the  surface  of  Lake  Mich- 


* For  somo  of  the  Btatementi  oontAlned  in  thU  BrUde  we  are  indebted  to  Meewi.  Wxtbbcx  ^ 
Bowlbt,  of  Racine,  and  alto  the  ezoellent  Gazetteer  of  l>r.  Tbomab. — Ed,  Mtr.  Mag. 
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igan.  It  is  laid  out  in  regular  blocks,  with  wide  streets,  and  contains  sey- 
eral  public  buildings.  Racine  was  first  settled  in  1835,  and  incorporated 
as  a city  in  1848.  In  1840,  it  had  a population  of  only  337 ; in  1850, 
it  had  increased  to  5,107,  exclusive  of  780  in  township  of  Racine;  and  at 
this  time  of  writing,  the  population  has  increased  to  nearly  1 1,000. 

The  commercial  advantages  of  this  port  have  attracted  considerable 
capital.  The  entrance  of  Root  River  into  the  lake  at  this  port  forms  one 
of  the  most  commodious  harbors  upon  the  whole  chain  of  fakes.  Racine 
being  a port  of  entry,  and  having  a lighthouse,  appropriations  have  been 
made  by  the  General  Government  at  dififerent  times,  amounting  in  all  to 
the  sum  of  $22,500,  for  the  improvement  of  the  harbor.  But  the  large 
amount  of  shipping  making  this  port,  early  demanded  greater  accommo- 
datit  ns  than  these  appropriations  furnished.  The  citizens,  therefore,  raised 
means  for  its  further  improvement,  by  taxation  and  voluntary  subscription, 
to  the  amount  of  $43,352.  By  an  act  of  the  Legislature,  the  city  was 
authorized  to  raise  by  tax  the  further  sum  of  $50,000,  one-half  of  which 
was  expended  in  1856  in  additional  improvements.  Congress,  at  its  last 
session,  reported  a bill  recommending  a further  appropriation  of  $44,000. 

The  length  of  the  harbor  within  the  city  boundary  is  two-and-one-eighth 
miles;  its  greatest  width,  which  is  one  mile  from  the  lake,  is  376  feet; 
its  average  width  for  the  whole  distance  is  230  feet.  The  depth  in  the 
channel,  for  the  first  five-eighths  of  a mile,  is  an  average  of  over  ten  feet 
For  the  next  mile,  it  has  an  average  depth  of  nine  feet,  and  the  remaining 
distance  may  be  easily  dredged  to  this  depth.  The  grounds,  on  either 
side  of  the  river,  are  level  and  well  adapted  to  the  transaction  of  such 
business  as  naturally  centers  around  a harbor. 

Racine  has  become  proverbial  for  the  beauty  of  its  location,  and  is  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  healthiest  cities  in  the  West.  Lying,  as  it  does, 
upon  a high  range  of  land,  which  gradually  rises  for  some  distance,  it 
affords,  from  all  parts  of  the  city,  a grand  view  of  the  lake.  The  broad, 
shaded  avenues,  says  a resident  of  Racine,  laid  out  upon  the  shores  for 
miles,  and  numerous  public  squares,  are  favorite  resorts  for  pleasure-seek- 
ers, both  for  riding  and  walking. 

Being  the  county  seat  of  Racine  County,  it  has  among  its  public  build- 
ings the  court-house  and  offices  of  record.  It  has  several  first-class  hotels, 
three  banks,  fifteen  churches,  one  college,  four  large  brick  public  school 
edifices,  railroad  depots,  public  hall,  <kc. 

Racine  has  always  been  remarkable  for  the  quietness  and  good  order 
maintained  by  its  citizens,  being  entirely  free  from  the  riots  and  public 
disturbances  so  frequent  in  most  cities ; and  as  evidence  of  this,  we  give 
the  fact,  that  for  years  the  city  has  been,  and  is  now,  without  a p^ice 
force. 

Surrounded  by  a rich  and  thickly-settled  country^  well  wooded  and 
watered,  it  commands  all  the  means  of  wealth  and  rapid  advancement 
that  can  be  desired,  inviting  all  less  favored  to  the  enjoyment  and  emolu- 
ments of  its  advantages. 

The  public  schools  of  Racine  stand  high.  Nurtured  by  tlie  fostering 
care  of  every  citizen,  they  have  been  kept  aloof  from  every  disturbing  in- 
fluence. Four  commodious  brick  edifices  have  been  erected  in  different 
parts  of  the  city,  at  a cost  (together  with  the  grounds)  of  some  thir^ 
thousand  dollars.  The  High  School  building  is  centrally  located,  ana 
easy  of  access  from  every  part  of  the  city.  It  is  50  by  75  feet,  three 
stories  high,  has  a good  bell,  and  every  necessary  convenience. 
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other  three  buildings  are  each  40  bj  50  feet,  two  stories  high,  and 
finished  in  the  modern  style  of  architecture.  They  are  surround^  bjr 
^nple  grounds,  and  occupy  delightful  locations,  overlooking  the  city  and 

There  are  about  twenty  teachers  employed,  in  tlie  different  departments, 
which  consist  of  a primary,  intermediate,  and  high  school  department. 
The  annual  cost  of  maintaining  these  schools  is  about  twelve  thousand 
dollars.  Every  aim  in  these  schools  is  to  prepare  the  pupils  for  the  prac- 
tical and  responsible  duties  of  life,  and  the  course  of  studies  is  so  thor- 
oughly  pursued  as  to  prepare  the  graduates  for  at  once  entering  colle^ 
The  full  course  of  studies  embraces  the  common  English  branches,  phil- 
osophy, chemistry,  physiology,  geography,  astronomy,  history,  the  higher 
mathematics,  Latin,  French,  and  Greek. 

The  Racine  College,  under  the  direction  of  the  Episcopal  Diocese  of 
Wisconsin,  is  delightfully  situated  in  a grove  near  the  lake  shore,  but  a 
short  distance  beyond  the  s>uthern  limit  of  the  city — retired  from  its 
bustle,  yet  affording  easy  access  to  students  residing  in  the  city.  Being 
incorporated  with  full  collegiate  powers  and  privileges,  the  course  of  study 
18  complete.  It  has  won  a high  reputation  from  the  eminent  ability  of  its 
faculty,  and  enjoys  a liberal  support.  The  building  is  in  the  Gothic  style, 
34  by  127  feet,  three  stories,  with  basement,  and  is  built  of  the  beautiful 
pale  brick,  for  which  this  locality  is  so  justly  celebrated,  at  a cost  of  over 
ten  thousand  dollars. 

The  Lake  Shore  Railroad,  running  from  Chicago  to  Green  Bay,  is  com- 
pleted to  Milwaukie,  a distance  of  eighty-five  miles,  and  has  been  in  suc- 
cessful operation  for  more  than  a year,  affording  the  advantages  of  receipt 
and  shipment  of  merchandise  and  produce  during  the  brief  suspension  of 
lake  navigation.  This  road  makes  a connection  at  this  city  with  the  Ra- 
cine and  Mississippi  Railroad,  so  that  the  cars  of  either  road  may  run 
over  the  other,  thus  saving  the  necessity  of  breaking  bulk  in  the  transpor- 
tation of  merchandise  from  any  place  on  one  road  to  any  point  on  the 
other. 

The  Racine  and  Mississippi  Railroad  runs  from  the  city  of  Racine  to 
Savanna,  on  the  Mississippi  River,  thirty  miles  south  of  Galena,  its  whole 
length  being  136  milfs.  Having  an  eastern  terminus  at  Racine,  the  only 
harbor  between  Chicago  and  Milwaukie,  and  a belt  of  rich  and  well-set- 
tled country,  eighteer^  miles  wide,  the  whole  length  of  the  road,  wholly 
dependent  upon  it  for  the  transportation  of  all  products  to  a good  market, 
it  will  at  once  be  seen  to  command  almost  every  advantage  upon  which 
the  success  of  such  projects  usually  depend.  This  road  has  its  main 
track  upon  the  harbor  for  a distance  of  three  fourths  of  a mile,  and  large 
and  convenient  buildings  have  been  erected  for  transacting  all  business 
connected  with  transportation  to  the  interior,  as  well  as  receiving  and  de- 
livering produce  and  merchandise  to  and  from  vessels.  This  is  the  first, 
and,  as  yet,  the  only  road  in  this  State  connecting  the  Mississippi  with 
the  lakes. 

The  population  of  the  several  counties  through  which  this  road  runs  is, 
in  round  numbers,  as  follows : — 


WISOOMSIN. 

CooDtiea. 

Racine.. 

Walworth  

Rock 


PopaUyn. 

26,000 

80,000 

86,000 


iLuaois. 

OonUea 

Winnebago 

Stephenson 

Car^ 


PopUlsCB. 

84.000 

26.000 

20,000 
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This  section  of  country  is  rapidly  increasing  in  productiveness  and 
wealth,  and  embraces  the  finest  portion  of  Rock  River  Valley.  The  line 
of  this  road  passes  through  Burlington,  Elkhorn,  Delavan,  and  the  city  of 
Beloit,  in  tliis  State;  Rockton,  Freeport,  Mt.  Carrol,  and  to  Savanna,  in 
the  State  of  Illinois. 

The  principal  connections  with  other  roads  are  as  follows : — At  Elkhorn, 
with  the  Wisconsin  Central,  running  from  Chicago  to  the  northern  inte- 
rior of  the  State;  at  Clinton,  with  the  Chicago,  St.  Paul,  and  Fond  du 
Lac  Road,  running  to  the  Upper  Mississippi;  at  Beloit,  with  the  Beloit 
and  Madison  Road;  and  at  Freeport,  with  the  Illinois  Central,  and  with 
the  Galena  and  Chicago  Road.  These  several  connections  place  the  city 
of  Racine  in  direct  business  communication  with  every  portion  of  this 
State,  and  also  with  Southern  Illinois,  Iowa,  and  Minnesota.  This  road 
will  also  have  direct  connection  by  a line  of  steamers  with  the  Grand 
Haven  and  Detroit  Railroad,  now  in  rapid  process  of  completion.  This 
route,  when  completed,  will  form  the  shortest  and  most  direct  route  from 
the  Mississippi  to  New  York  and  Boston. 

There  are  also  regular  lines  of  steamers  connecting  this  road  with  the 
Collingwood  Route  to  the  East,  and  the  country  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Su- 
perior. 

The  large  and  increasing  busiifbss  of  the  road  since  its  opening  baa  far 
exceeded  the  expectations  of  its  projectors. 

The  Racine  and  Rock  River  Plank-road,  the  first  work  of  the  kind  in 
the  State,  is  47  miles  in  length,  runs  west,  passing  through  the  flourishing 
villages  of  Ives’  Grove,  Rochester,  Vienna,  Spring  Prairie,  Elkhorn,  and 
Delavan.  About  one-half  of  the  road  has  been  relaid,  having  become 
worn  out  by  the  great  amount  of  travel. 

The  Wilmot  Plank-road,  20  miles  in  length,  leads  southwest,  through  a 
rich  and  fertile  country,  through  the  western  portion  of  Kenosha  County, 
and  into  the  State  of  Illinois 

The  Racine  and  Raymond  Plank-road,  10  miles  in  length,  leads  from 
Racine  to  the  fine  rolling  prairies  in  the  northwestern  portion  of  Racine 
County,  and  the  southwestern  portion  of  Milwaukie  County. 

There  are  nine  large  and  commodious  warehouses,  capable  of  storing 
about  70,000  bushels  each,  and  the  most  of  them  furnished  with  steam 
elevators.  Besides  these,  the  railroad  companies  have  ample  freight  de- 
pots for  the  storage  of  merchandise  which  passes  over  their  roads.  Notr 
withstanding  these  capacious  receptacles,  so  great  is  the  amount  of  grain 
seeking  an  outlet  at  this  port,  that  they  have  frequently  been  taxed  to 
their  utmost. 

Racine  promises  to  become  one  of  the  largest  lumber  markets  in  the 
West.  The  Racine  and  Mississippi  Railroad  opens  to  this  market  a vast 
prairie  country,  wholly  dependent  upon  the  lake  ports  for  its  lumber, 
which,  although  now  well  settled,  is  not  more  than  half  developed,  and 
the  demand  for  lumber  is  now,  as  it  must  continue  to  be,  large,  requiring 
the  establishment  of  more  yards  to  meet  the  demand. 

There  is  scarcely  fifty  miles  of  railroad  yet  in  operation,  reaching  only 
the  eastern  edge  of  this  vast  prairie  country,  still  the  shipments  of  lum- 
ber over  the  road  for  the  first  six  months  of  1856,  amounted  to  nearly 
nine  million  feet,  and  some  four-and-a-half  million  shingles,  besides  fence 
posts,  timber,  shingle  bolts,  staves,  drc.  Add  to  this  the  amount  used  in 
the  city,  for  building  and  manufacturing  purposes,  and  the  quantity  sent 
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into  the  Burroundinj^  country  by  teams,  and  a feint  idea  may  be  gained  of 
the  immense  quantity  which  will  be  sold  at  that  port  as  the  road  progresses 
towards  its  terminus  on  the  Mississippi. 

The  favorable  location  of  the  city  of  Racine  early  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  manufecturers,  and  large  and  profitable  investments  have  been,  and 
are  still  being,  made. 

This  branch  of  business  has  recently  received  a new  impetus  from  the 
prospect  of  soon  being  able  to  reach  the  whole  West  from  this  point  by 
railroads.  This  result  warrants  the  almost  unlimited  extension  of  the 
manufacturing  interest,  it  being  at  present  impossible  to  supply  the  de- 
mand for  every  class  of  manufactured  articles.  Persons,  we  are  informed, 
prepared  to  engage  in  this  business,  would  find  good  encouragement  and 
satisfactory  returns  for  their  investments. 

The  easy  access  from  Racine  to  the  copper,  iron,  and  lead  mines  of 
Wisconsin  and  other  States,  together  with  cheapness  of  rents,  city  Ic^ 
and  fuel,  (both  wood  and  coaJ,)  designate  the  city  as  offering  superior  in- 
ducement 

The  whole  country  is  being  filled  with  an  immigration  from  the  Eastern 
and  Middle  States,  greatly  enlarging,  year  by  year,  the  demand  for  every 
kind  of  fanning  implements,  mechanics’  tools,  and  machinery  of  all  kinds, 
as  well  as  extending  the  market  for  every  quality  of  cotton,  woolen,  and 
linen  fabrics,  and  other  manufactures  in  common  use. 

In  consequence  of  delay  and  liability  to  damage,  in  the  transportation 
from  the  East,  of  machinery  and  other  heavy  and  bulky  articles,  there  is 
a preference  for  articles  of  home  manufacture,  thus  affording  additional 
inducements  to  manufecturers  to  establish  their  business  there. 

A further  advantage  is  found  in  the  very  large  field  of  operations,  com- 
prising all  of  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  and  Minnesota,  together  with  the  northern 
portion  of  Illinois,  and  western  and  northern  portion  of  Michigan,  in  whidi 
scarcely  a single  article  is  manufectured  in  quantity  eq^ual  to  the  demand. 
Racine  has  mready  some  notoriety  as  a manufacturing  city,  having  for 
years  sent  her  manufactures  to  the  territory  above  named. 

A statistical  report,  prepared  for  the  Board  of  Trade  of  Racine,  is  8ul>- 
joined,  showing  some  of  the  principal  manufactures  for  the  year  1855 : — 


Ale  and  beer 

Brick 

Boots  and  eh^ 

Book-binding 

Barrels 

Bakeries 

Clothing 

Cabinet  funitare 

Carriages  and  wagons 

CanfecUonery  

Caps  and  fur  goods. 

Doors,  sash,  Uinds,  Ac. 

Fanning-inills  and  com-shellers 

Floor  and  meal 

Harness  and  carriage  trimming 

Iron  caatii^ 

Brass  castings. 

Total 


$27,600 

16,080 

68,008 

600 

89,972 

16,900 

46,047 

22,600 

46,116 

6,666 

8,000 

46,676 

16,700 

169,676 

16,800 

68,800 

80,000 


Ligbtniii^-rods 

Marble  stone  cutting 

Printing % 

Plows 

Pnmps  and  cultivators 

Railroad  cars 

Steam-engines  and  boilers. . . . 
Sheet-iron,  tin  «k  copper  maou£ 

Soap  and  candles. ... 

Shipbuilding...........  ... 

Stoves  and  hollow-ware  ..... 

Sail-making ... 

Shingles 

Tanneries 

Thre8h*g-m'chin*8  A h’se-pow’rs 
Articles  not  enumerated  . ... 


Showing  an  increase  over  the  previous  year  of. 


16.006 

6.681 

10,019 

1,560 

4,900 

86,800 

HMOO 

18.000 

82.866 

88,286 

9.006 

2,000 

6360 

62,600 

88,490 

17.066 


$1,104,660 

818,786 


Since  the  above  report  was  prepared,  there  have  been  added  to  the  maa- 
ufectures  of  Racine  several  extensive  establishments,  among  which  is  one 
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large  cabinet  and  cbair  shop,  one  plow  and  carriage  manufactory,  one  book 
bindery,  one  reaping-machine  manufactory,  two  planing  mill^  two  shin- 
gle machines,  one  stave  manufactory,  and  several  smaller  shops  of  differ- 
ent kinds,  besides  the  enlargement  of  the  business  of  most  of  those  here- 
tofore established. 

Daring  the  year  1866,  gas  works  have  been  erected,  and  upwards  of 
three  miles  of  street  main  pipe  laid,  at  a cost  of  about  fifty  thousand  dol- 
lars ; also  one  church,  three  school  buildings,  two  depots,  two  large  ma^ 
chine  shops,  one  round-house,  with  stalls  for  thirteen  locomotives,  one 
warehouse,  a number  of  stores,  several  fine  mansions,  and  nearly  two  hun- 
dred smaller  dwellings  and  other  buildings.  Three  lumber-yards  and  one 
coal-yard  have  been  established ; one  monthly  journal  and  one  newspaper. 


Art.  IT.— BDSOFEAR  COnXElCIAL  GORREgPOfllHtRCB. 


•SKIT  BKITAIR*!  WAR  WITH  CBIMA— DIFEAT  OF  THB  BRITIIB  MIHIITRT^BHATB  M PARUAMIHr— 
ORtnCAL  8TATB  OF  AVrAIRI  AT  CAllT01l*~riTRmitB  CORBITIOM  OF  TRB  BOURIS  ABB  ITOCK  BX- 
CBAHaB-TBB  BABR  OF  BRBLAIID—BIBOUMION  OF  TBB  RBUBWAb  OF  1T«  CBAXTBR— HUTORT  OF 
ITB  ORlOUf  ABO  IHCRRABB— COHBRRCIAL  BBTROBrSCT  OF  TBR  1.ABT  TRB  TBABB  -TBB  ITITBB  OF 
TBB  BABX  OF  RROLABB— TBB  BABR  OF  FRABCB~ITB  LBTlATBAB  OFBRATlORa  BURIBO  TBB  TBAB 
1855,  AMD  DIVIOBKD  OF  TWBMTT-FIVB  FBR  CBBT— FROFOBBD  XMORBAIB  OF  tTI  CAFtTAX— COIMAOB 
OF  TBR  FRBMCB  BIBT  FROM  1795  TO  1865— BFFBCT  OF  TBB  RBCBIFTI  OF  OOLB  FROM  OAL1F0RB1A 
ABD  ADBTRALIA  IIBCB  1850— ABALTB11  OF  TBR  COMDITIOM  OF  TBR  BARR  OF  BROLARD— AMD  OF 
TBB  BARR  OF  FRABCB— LOBDOM  AOlBT-tTOCR  BARRS  AMD  FB1FATR  BAMRBRS— FlBARClAL  CORDITIOB 
OF  TURRET— BSTABLISBMRMT  OF  ITS  RRW  RaTIOBAL  BARR  BT  BROLlSB  CAFITA LISTS— FRO STBCTO 

OF  OR  RAT  Britain's  victort  ovbr  obiba— adtarcb  ib  teas,  silrs,  and  cbira  ooodo— abb 

OTBBR  RFFROTS  OF  TBR  CBXMRSB  WAR. 

Paris,  Fbabob,  Ksreh  10,  1807. 

2h  FaBBiTAif  Hunt,  Editor  of  the  MerckanU^  Maganno:-^ 

Mr  Dear  Sir  : — Peace  with  Persia  I But  war,  bitter,  relentless,  revenge- 
fbl  war,  with  China  I 

Ferruk  Khan,  inspired  by  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  has  negotiated  a 
treaty  for  the  Eastern  Shah,  while  Sir  John  Bowring,  the  man  of  many 
tongues — England’s  chief  minister  east  of  India — has  embarra^ed  his 
government  and  jeopardized  not  only  the  heads  of  his  countrymen  but  the 
lives  and  property  of  every  European  in  China  I 

1 know  not  which  will  startle  you  the  most,  the  sudden  and  unexpected 
defeat  of  the  Brid^  ministry,  or  the  critical  state  of  the  question  which 
caused  it.  Both  just  at  this  particular  time  are  the  bugbears  of  the  mo- 
ney market. 

Lord  Palmerston  fought  like  a lion,  but  all  in  vain.  It  was  a pitiful 
^ght  to  see  the  proud  old  statesman  at  bav,  trying  to  ward  off  the  blow, 
to  stem  the  tide.  But  the  coalition  was  all  powerful — the  plot  was  well 
organized,  and  boldly  executed  I As  the  red-hot  shot  of  Admiral  Seymour 
carried  destruction  among  the  houses  inside  the  Canton  walls,  so  the  bril- 
liant speeches  of  die  opposition  went  tearing  through  the  ministerial 
ranks  I Warren  Hastings,  with  Burke,  and  Fox,  and  Sheridan,  and  Erskine 
on  his  track,  fared  better,  three  generations  since,  than  the  British  chief 
at  Hong  Kong,  with  such  experienced  debaters  as  Derby,  Gladstone,  D’ls- 
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raeli,  Cobden,  Roebuck,  and  Lord  John  Russell  against  him  ! The  walls 
of  the  English  Commons  rung  with  eloquence,  but  the  oratorical  display 
was  all  against  the  premier.  He  stood  his  ground  bravely  to  the  last,  and 
when  the  division  came,  at  half-past  two  o’clock  in  the  morning,  the  cheers 
of  the  opposition,  repeated  by  the  populace  outside,  told  the  minister  that 
out  of  the  five  hundred  and  ten  votes  east^  he  was  in  a minority  of  sixteen  ! 
England  was  not  prepared  for  it  The  opposition  can  hardly  credit  their 
success,  and  never  before  has  Parliament  been  in  greater  confusion  than 
since  the  vote  of  Monday ! Parliament  .must  be  dissolved,  said  the  noble 
lord  on  Friday,  and  he  calls  upon  the  House  to  pass  the  mutiny  act,  and 
temporary  supplies,  before  the  appeal  to  the  country,  where  his  party  feel 
confidetft  of  success.  But  of  China,  look  at  the  last  news.  A ^oung  friend 
of  mine  left  Hong  Kong  on  the  15th  of  January,  and  from  him  and  other 
sources,  I learn  that  the  state  of  affairs  there  is  most  critical,  ^s  war 
to  the  teeth,  and  not  with  Christian  weapons.  Piracy  and  poison,  incen- 
diarism and  assassination,  are  now  the  Chinese'  arguments ! 

The  British  admiral  had  lost  his  foothold  in  the  Factory  gardens,  and 
six  hundred  war  junks  were  between  bis  fleet  and  the  open  sea ! The 
Celestial  emperor  confirms  the  measures  of  his  minister,  and  general  war 
is  proclaimed  against  the  outside  barbarians,”  whose  heads  command 
high  prizes  under  royal  proclamations ! This  time  the  English  are  fighting 
with  an  enraged  people,  not  with  a weak  government,  as  in  1842.  Every 
house  in  flames  widens  the  breach,  every  shot  that  drops  among  them 
only  seems  to  madden  the  people ! When  the  bakers  put  the  arstnie  in 
the  bread,  who  doubts  but  that  the  plot  was  all  arranged  to  sack  the  city 
and  massacre  all  who  escaped  the  poison  ? This  is  our  latest  news ! Is  it 
not,  then,  terrible  to  contemplate  what  may  now  be  the  position  of  the 
foreigners  in  those  seas  ? What  are  a handful  of  Europeans  against  a 
populous  nation — admit  the  prowess  of  the  West,  but  how  far  can  it  go 
against  such  fearful  odds  ? The  Sepoy  regiment  which  the  Governor  of 
Singapore  has  sent  away  to  their  assistance,  has  occasioned  dismay  at  the 
defenseless  position  of  the  three  hundred  Europeans  in  that  colony. 
Having  protested  against  it,  they  are  now  at  the  mercy  of  the  80,000 
Chinese  and  Malays  who  have  already  commenced  to  show  their  hostility ! 
Lord  Canning  can  send  no  troops  from  India  proper,  and  but  a few  hun- 
dred men  from  Ceylon,  and  the  Singapore  Sepoys.  Sir  John  Bowring 
must  depend  upon  the  mother  country  for  assbtance,  and  notwithstanding 
the  governmental  defeat,  five  thousand  men  have  orders  to  embark  from 
England  forthwith.  I hope  they  may  arrive  in  time,  but  I can  but  have 
my  fears  for  the  safety  of  the  little  band  who  are  cut  off  from  everything 
but  the  ships  in  the  harbor.  If  they  escape  poisoning,  or  assassination, 
they  may  get  away  from  the  country  in  the  merchant  ships,  but  they 
must  move  in  time.  These  are  the  facts ; are  my  fears  well  grounded  I 
Judge  for  yourself.  You  can  well  understand  that  the  Chinese  war  and  the 
fa1[  of  the  ministry  are  the  leading  topics  on  the  bourse  and  the  stock  ex- 
change. Both  crowd  out  all  others,  both  touch  the  funds.  Both  seem 
to  keep  the  money  market  in  a continual  fever,  which,  coupled  with  the 
discussion  on  the  budget,  the  removal  of  the  bank  charter,  the  gossip  re- 
garding the  great  international  credit  company,  the  continual  withdrawal 
of  gold  from  England,  to  pay  for  continential  silver,  which  in  its  turn 
passes  away  to  India — four  million  dollars  by  this  mail — the  daily  an- 
nouncement of  extensive  failures,  eight  houses  alone  among  the  Greeks, 
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whose  credit  has  stood  so  high,  all  tends  to  unsettle  finanoial  affairs,  and 
keep  up  the  present  stringency — six  per  cent  wtthin^  but  twice  that  without^ 
the  charmed  circle  of  favored  names!  Outside  the  defeat  of  ministers — the 
disolution  of  parliament,  and  the  state  of  China — the  bank  charter  re- 
newal seems  to  attract  the  most  attention  among  financial  men.  The  act  of 
1844  died  a natural  death  during  the  late  war,  but  ministers  were  too 
busy  with  Russia  to  talk  finance,  hence  postponement  then,  brings  up  the 
question  now,  and  bank  directors  ask  for  another  ten  years’  charter.  You 
wish  me  to  talk  commerce — I will ; but  to  do  so,  I must  bring  in  politics, 
and  both  introduce  finance,  and  when  that  subject  is  in  hand,  one  of  its 
important  featuref^  is  the  position  of  the  national  banks.  With  your  per- 
mission, then,  as  I have  done  in  former  letters,  I propose  to  take  up  briefly 
some  of  the  figures  of  the  Bank  of  England,  and  compare  them  with  those 
of  the  Bank  of  France,  for  these  two  are  the  fountains  from  which  all 
the  others  are  fed.  The  bluebooks  tell  us  that  some  one  hundred  and 
seventy  years  ago,  when  England  was  at  war  with  France,  the  former 
Wanted  funds,  aiid  no  better  way  was  suggested  than  by  establishing  a 
national  bank,  so  in  1694  the  act  of  incorporation  was  signed,  and  the 
Bank  of  England  commenced  operations  upon  a paid-up  capital  of  six 
million  dollars^  every  penny  of  which  was  lent  to  the  government,  for  the 
sum  of  five  hundred  thousand  dollars  per  annum  ! The  original  loan  was 
small,  but  the  system  worked  well,  and  whenever  the  government  wanted 
help,  new  amendments  were  proposed,  and  from  this  small  begining  the 
amount  lent  to  government  is  now  seventy-three  million  dollars^  which  is 
its  present  amount  of  stock  1 The  bank  was  started  as  a government  aid, 
and  not  for  trading  purposes,  and  as  it  was  at  first,  so  is  it  now — the  gov- 
ernment’s pet.  Before  the  act  can  be  annulled  the  above  amount  must  be 
paid  into  the  bank.  Other  acts  only  give  certain  privileges,  while  the 
main  act  stands  as  it  did  in  the  seventeenth  century.  Therefore,  Peel’s  act 
of  1844,  now  before  Parliament,  may  be  renewed  for  another  ten  years,  or 
not,  without  affecting  its  original  charter.  In  1833,  one-fourth  of  the  debt 
or  capital  was  paid  off,  leaving million  dollars^  which  is  the  amount 
you  always  note  in  the  weekly  returns.  This  one-fourth  paid  by  the  gov- 
ernment was  retained  by  the  bank,  say  eighteen  million^  as  working  capital, 
but  then  the  “ ResC'  amounts  to  nearly  as  much,  say  sixtcen-ond-a-half 
million^  which  added  to  the  main  stock  givea  an  entire  sum  of  eighty-nine 
million^  of  which  fifty-five  million  is  advanced  to  the  government,  and  thirty- 
four  million  dollars  employed  in  the  active  business  of  the  bank,  all  pro- 
fits are,  however,  divided  among  the  holders  of  the  seventy-two  million  of 
stock. 

The  Economist  has  lately  published  some  most  instructive  tables,  a most 
important  reference  for  parliamentary  discussion.  They  run  back  to  1778, 
just  after  our  Declaration  of  Independence,  when  the  whole  circulation 
was  but  thirty-five  million,  and  the  entire  deposits  were  but  twenty-five 
million,  and  stop  with  the  bank  act  of  1844,  when  the  circulation  had  reach- 
ed one  hundred  and  five  million,  and  the  deposits  had  touched  sixty  million. 

The  above  returns  embrace  the  period  of  the  twenty  years’  suspension, 
(Pennsylvania  did  better,)  and  covering  a fluctuation  in  the  stock  of  bullion 
from  three  million  to  eighty-one  million.  The  lowest  depreciation  of  the 
bank  note  during  the  bank’s  embarrassment  was  in  1814,  just  before  Wel- 
lington turned  the  day  against  Bonaparte  at  Waterloo,  when  the  note 
dropped  twenty-five-and-one-eighth  per  cent!  but  in  1821,  about  the  time 
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of  Napoleon’s  deatli,  a resuraption  of  cash  payments  brought  the  bank  note 
to  its  sovereign  value,  where  it  has  remained,  notwithstanding  the  fact  of 
the  bank  having  in  the  one  department  but  two  million  two  hundred 
thousand  dollars  in  bullion,  against  an  active  circulation  of  one  hundred 
and  one  million,  on  the  23d  of  October,  1847 ! Had  a few  of  the  ten  mil- 
lion of  depositors  called  upon  the  bank,  they  would  have  had  to  use  their 
government  letter,  and  shut  down  the  gate,  as  they  did  in  1797 ! 

In  1825-6,  the  crisis  was  most  severe. upon  bankers — the  panic  of  1837 
covered  all  classes — prosperity  in  1835 — inflation  in  1836 — crash  in  1887. 
In  1847  the  merchants  were  the  leading  suflTerers  by  the  crisis,  but  as  is 
always  the  case  the  general  public  suffered  more  or  less.  Ten  years  since 
twenty-two  firms  came  down,  in  Calcutta  alone,  for  about  forty  million 
dollars.  Following  out  the  view  expressed  in  my  first  letter,  that  these 
periodical  revulsions  come  round  every  ten  years,  what  is  to  prevent  the 
rule  from  excepting  1857  ? Certain! v some  rather  astonishing  elements 
have  been  introduced  since  the  last  break  down  of  credit — among  other 
things  the  aid  of  steam  and  telegraphs  have  changed  exchanges,  and  mon^ 
markets  of  different  nations  are  more  sympathetic  than  formerly  in  con- 
sequence. Railroads,  industrial  enterprises,  and  commerce  have  shot  ahead 
as  was  never  known  before,  and  when,  I ask,  has  the  rate  of  interest  ruled 
80  high  on  the  European  side  as  in  1856  ? When  has  the  world  ever  dog 
out  of  the  mines  before,  six  hundred  and  twenty-five  millions  gold  in  seven 
years  ? and  yet,  when  has  the  bullion  kept  so  low  throughout  the  year  in 
the  national  banks!  No  time  since  1842,  not  omitting  1847,  has  the 
bullion  department  of  the  Bank  of  England  showed  such  low  figures  on 
the  average  as  in  1856  I When  in  five  years’  time  before,  have  financiers 
seen  one  hundred  and  seventh-four  million  specie,  pass  by  the  pyramids 
to  the  East ! When  did  British  exports  reach  nearly  six  hundred  million 
previous  to  last  year ! and  when  has  a nation  built  twenty-six  thousand 
miles  of  railway  within  so  brief  a period  as  has  the  United  States  ? 

These,  then,  are  some  of  the  changes  that  have  come  round  nnce  tte 
last  severe  panic  in  the  money  market,  and  older  heads  than  mine  are 
puzzled  to  understand  how  ihej  are  to  effect  the  prosperity  of  the  world. 

The  doubling  of  the  rate  of  interest  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  simj^e 
fact  of  the  doubling  of  trade,  the  navigation,  and  the  commerce  of  the 
country.  Twelve  years  ago  the  fibres  were  pust  half  what  they  aco 
to-day ; and  twelve  years  hence,  if  tne  same  ration  ^^oes  on  with  the  one, 
what  should  prevent  it  from  effecting  the  other — placing  the  interest  twetve 
per  cent  instead  of  six  ? Increase  of  trade  demands  increase  of  capital ; 
and  more  capital,  a higher  rate  of  interest  But  to  return  to  the  rank 
of  England. 

The  directors  pursue  a surer  policy  than  formerly.  They  regulate  rate 
of  interest  and  discounts  by  supply  and  demand,  and  not  by  emulation; 
and  the  true  position  of  the  bank  may  be  shown  by  rating  &e  amount  of 
the  **  public  securities’’  and  the  bullion  in  the  vaults.  Last  Saturday^ 
return  gives  a trifle  less  than  one  hundred  million  dollars  to  the  former, 
and  about  flfty-one  million  to  the  latter  I 

The  Bank  of  England  has  eleven  branches,  each  bank’s  notes  pi^able  at 
place  of  issue,  but  all  met  in  coin  at  the  parent  establishment  in  Ixindon. 
London  takes  two-thirds  of  the  entire  issue  of  notes,  leaving  but  one-third 
lor  the  provinces — t.  e.,  of  a circulation  of  one  hundred  and  five  million, 
seventy  are  issued  in  I^don,  and  thirty-five  miOion  at  the  branch  es^bsih 
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HshineiiU.  The  bank  pays  the  government,  for  this  privilege  of  issue, 
about  one  million  dollars  per  annum,  and  receives  a handsome  sum  in 
return  for  managing  the  public  debt.  The  notes  are  only  legal  in  Eng- 
land— the  Joint-Stock  Bank  of  1845  having  provided  against  their  legality 
in  Ireland  and  Scotland. 

From  England  let  us  turn  to  France.  Just  two  centuries  from  the  time 
Queen  Elizabeth  planted  the  seed  of  the  Indian  Empire,  and  one  hundred 
and  four  years  after  the  establishing  of  the  Bank  of  England,  Napoleon 
founded  the  Bank  of  France— -commencing  in  1800  with  a capital  of 
eighteen  million,  and  a reserve  fund  of  two-and-a-half  million,  in  all  a 
working  capital  of  about  twenty  million  dollars.  Just  for  a moment  look 
at  its  leviathan  operations  in  1855.  During  that  year  the  bank  discounted 
nine  hundred  and  forty  million  dollars.  No  wonder  that  the  fortunate 
stockholders  grew  merry  over  their  annual  dinner  when  the  president 
announces  a dividend  of  ivoeniy-fivt  per  cent.  In  1845,  the  number  of 
branch  banks  were  twenty-four,  and  of  1855,  thirty-eight;  but  you  will 
beat  see  the  increase  of  its  operations  from  1846  to  1856,  by  making  ttm 
figures.  Before  the  fall  of  the  Bourbon  dynasty,  its  discounts  were  but 
three  hundred  and  forty-five  million ; under  the  Napoleonic  rule,  nine  hun- 
dred and  forty.  In  1846,  only  eighty-six  million  were  discounted  at  the 
branches;  in  1855,  five  hundred  and  forty-nine  million.  The  business  of 
the  bank  of  1852,  was  even  doubled  in  1856.  In  1855,  one  hundred 
million  dollars  alone  was  advanced  on  railway  stock ! 

The  French  revolution,  it  is  well-known,  deadened  trade.  In  1847, 
the  discounts  at  the  bank  were  some  two  hundred  and  sixty-five  million  ; 
during  the  two  succeeding  years  they  were  fifty-one  million,  and  sixty- 
eight  million,  respectively,  showing  the  effect  of  revolution  on  commerce. 
But  the  operations  of  late  years  are  up  to  the  greatest  magnitude.  If  on 
•o  limited  a capital  they  have  done  so  much,  what  might  we  expect  if  the 
government  increase  it,  as  has  been  proposed,  to  fifty  millions?  I doubt 
if  it  is  done,  for  the  international  banking  scheme,  on  a capital  of  twenty- 
five  million,  seems  to  meet  the  sancUon  of  the  Emperor.  To  change  it 
would  take  much  time ; 'tis  a slow  process.  First  the  bank  makes  the 
movement,  then  Council  of  State,  then  Legislative  body,  afterwards  the 
Senate,  and  then  the  government  has  to  make  it  public-,  all  of  which  creates 


delay.  A glance  at  the  mint  operations  tell  us  that — 

From  1795  to  1855,  the  total  amount  of  gold  coinedin  France  was. . |578.0UO,000 

Araoimt  oouied  during  same  time  hi  silver 9 1 7,uou.u00 


Total  coined $ 1 ,490.000,006 


During  the  last  six  years,  France  has  coined  four  hundred  million  in 
gold  ; but  only,  for  the  same  time,  forty-five  million  in  silver.  But  to  cut 
It  finer,  take  the  past  two  years.  While  the  mint  has  turned  out  one 
hundred  and  eighty-three  million  of  gold  coin,  she  has  made  but  fifteen 
million  in  silver.  It  is  estimated  that  over  two  hundred  and  fifty  million 
of  silver  coin  has  been  displaced  by  the  late  gold  discoveries!  The  Bank 
of  France,  to-day,  has  but  about  half  the  amount  of  bullion  which  was  in 
her  vaults  in  1850 — then,  eighty-five  million;  now,  forty  million.  It  is 
mostly  of  note,  that  of  the  two  hundred  million  specie  exported  to  the 
East  during  the  last  few  years,  all  the  silver  went  on  past  Ceylon,  while 
the  gold  stopped  this  side  the  Red  Sea.  In  round  numbers,  why  not  see 
how  the  ba^  stands  to  day — what  are  its  obligations  f 
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Ccnnmenee,  if  yeo  please,  with  paid-up  eapital. $20,000,060 

Take  its  deposits,  private  and  public,  say. 46,000,000 

Kow  add  circulation. 120,000,000 

On  the  one  hand  you  have. $186,000,000 

Against:  mercantile  paper,  bearing  always  three  name^  a laiwe 
amount  of  which  is  for  sinall  tradesmeo,  under  100  firancD  ■■say  for 

bills  discounted,  short  date $106,000,000 

Government  securities,  all  realizable^  save  10,000,000 40,000,000 

BnlUoo  in  reserve. 40,000,000 

On  the  other $186,000,000 

Now  to  make  a rough  calculation  on  the  Bank  of  England.  We  maj 
compare  the  two— 

First  take  stock  entries. $78,000,000 

Add  accumulated  reserve,  or  rest 16,600,000 

Making  a capital  of $89^00,000 

But  of  this  sum,  66,000,000  is  government  debt— not  represented  by 
stock,  not  transferable,  and  consequently  not  available ; therefore 
deduct  these  dead  weight  securities. 66,000,000 

And  you  have,  as  the  actual  capital  of  the  bank,  but  about. ......  $84,600,000 

Deposits,  public  and  private. ....  86,000,000 

Notes  in  circulatioo,  mcloding  bank  post  bills  and  money  orders 106,000,000 

Say. $190,000,000 

Add  capital,  or  govemm*t  debt,  not  including  reserve  of  $1 0,600,000. . 78,000,000 

$268,000,000 

But  to  get  foir  oomparison,  omit  goverument  debt. 66,000,000 

$208,000,000 

And  add  rest,  or  reserve 16,600,000 

You  have  on  the  one  side  liabilities  amounting  to $224^00,000 

Now  what  has  the  bank  to  meet  them ! — 

First:  government  securities,  including  dead  weight, not  availlable. . $76,000,000 

Private  securities— notes,  Inlls,  Ac 97^00,000 

BoUion,  as  shown  by  last  Saturday's  return. . 62,000,000 


$224,500,000 

Therefore,  throwing  out  the  government  debt  and  the  dead  weight 
securities,  the  two  great  banks  stand  thus : With  a capital  of  thirty-four- 
and-a-half  million,  the  Bank  of  England  has  obli^tions  to  the  public  of 
one  hundred  and  ninety  million  dollars ; while  the  Bank  of  France,  with  a 
capital  of  twenty-million,  has  obligations  amounting  to  one  hundred  and 
sixty-five  million  dollars — which,  it  will  be  seen,  is  a trifle  in  favor  of  the 
Ei^lish  bank. 

The  capital  and  obligations  of  the  there  prominent  national  institutions 
bear  no  comparison  to  the  credits  of  London  joint  stock  banks.  They 
possess  a capital  of  fifteen  million  dollars,  on  the  strength  of  which  they 
have  received  deposits  amounting  to  one  hundred  and  ninety  million, 
against  forty  million  in  1844.  Under  the  act  of  1844,  there  were  two 
hundred  and  eight  private  bankers,  and  seventy-two  jcnnt  stock  banks 
established.  The  authorized  issues  under  the  act  were  twenty-five  million 
to  the  private,  and  seventeen  million  to  the  joint  stock.  Since  1844,  the 
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decline  of  private  bankers  shows  forty-five  as  having  ceased  issuing  notea, 
twenty-two  of  which  having  stopped  payment,  and  nine  joint  stock,  six 
of  which  failed.  During  £e  last  ten  years,  seven  hundred  and  thirty- 
eight  million  dollars  bullion  have  been  imported  into  England ; yet  the 
average  amount  held  by  the  Bank  of  England  was  three  million  four  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars  less  than  in  1846 — notwithstanding  the  increase  of 
exports  from  two  hundred  and  eighty-eight  million  in  1846,  to  some  six 
hundred  million  in  1856;  while  France  imported,  from  1849  to  1855-* 

BollioiL. |61f,000,000 

And  exported  same  time. 800,000,000 


Leaving  in  the  ootmtry. $218,000,000 

And  yet  the  French  bank,  at  the  end  of  1856,  had  about  eighteen  million 
less  than  in  1846.  I wish  some  Adam  Smith  or  Francis  Bacon  would 
rise  up  among  us,  and  explain  away  the  inconsistencies  and  perplexing 
questions  of  we  time. 

Pardon  mo  for  making  so  many  figures — another  day  I will  be  less 
elaborate.  One  word  on  Turkey,  and  a closing  remark  on  China,  and  I 
have  done.  I intended  to  write  more  at  length  on  the  financial  position 
of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  but  I find  I have  not  the  space.  You  are  aware 
that  the  American  and  Grecian  Bankers  have  been  disgusted  by  the  Sultan 
having  given  the  ooncession  for  the  new  National  Bank  to  English  capi- 
talists. Sixty  million  is  the  capital,  ten  of  which  must  be  paid  down  in 
cash — the  bank  to  commence  operations  in  six  months  after  ^e  siting  of 
the  firman.  Two-thirds  of  the  facilities  go  to  the  government,  the  otner 
to  amculture  and  commerce.  Capitalists  are  sanguine  of  success,  and 
EngUsh  contractors  are  swarming  through  Turkey.  I must  say  I was  not 
impressed  with  Constantinople,  when  there  last  May.  Any  port  but  that 
for  me. 

The  growth  and  decay  of  the  Ottoman  power,  its  rise  and  fall — now 
calm,  now  surging  with  dissensions,  so  strangely  historical  in  Mahomefs 
career,  the  first  Emperor,  past  the  Koran,  past  Solyman  the  Great,  down 
to  the  present  effeminate  monarch — Turkey  is  a most  interesting  study. 
Financially,  she  needs  support  This  bank  is  just  in  time.  All  the  old 
coin  and  worthless  paper  hawking  among  the  Turks,  will  disappear  before 
the  new  stamp.  The  ^^sick  man^  needs  the  doctor,  for  the  harem  is  suffo- 
cated with  the  extravagant  bilb  of  the  women.  All  the  Sultan  desires  is 
money — ^money  to  keep  off  the  duns  at  hb  door. 


With  a revenue  of  from  26  to  $80,000,000— ^y.  $80,000,000 

See  what  b done  with  it : — 

Interest  on  the  national  debt $5,000,000 

Hie  Sultan — for  hb  harem,  his  palaces,  and  hb  women 

— takes  the  modest  sum  or 7,600,000 

Learing  only  for  the  military  and  dvil  list,  say 17,600,000 

$80,000,000 


In  fact  this  last  sum  is  much  cut  up,  for  it  is  well-known  that  the  Sultan, 
for  the  use  of  the  seraglio,  is  privileged  to  issue  bonds  called  shehims,  bear- 
ing two  per  cent  interest  per  month — California  rates.  During  the  last  six 
months  the  Sultan  has  been  short,  and  has  issued  five  million  dollars  of 
these  bonds,  which  you  will  see  adds,  for  the  small  item  of  interest,  the  enor- 
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mous  sum  of  one  miHion  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  to  the  Stats 
debt  To  gain  the  outside  sura,  put  down  as  revenue,  twice  that  amount 
is  levied,  it  first  costs  at  court  fifty  per  cent  to  get  in  the  taxes,  and 
then  the  court  alone  pockets  one-third  of  all  that  gets  into  the  treasurer — s 
system  of  thieving  commencing  with  the  slave,  and  improving  in  deceit  till 
it  reaches  the  palace.  English  energy  and  English  capital  will  give  new 
life  to  decaying  Turkey.  As  a nation,  she  is  strong  in  her  weakness.  Tbs 
great  powers  guaranty  her  nationality,  and  will  fight  over  her  grave. 

Since  writing  the  foregoing.  Parliament  has  been  active  on  the  Chins 
question.  Lord  Palmerston  is  game  even  yet;  troops  and  embassadors 
a e getting  away  with  all  dispatch.  Meanwhile,  teas,  silks,  and  all  Chinese 
notions'’  will  advance.  Firms  may  suspend,  and  European  heads  be 
strung  along  the  Canton  walls,  but,  in  the  end — when  England  coramenees 
in  earnest,  when  John  Bull  is  fairly  aroused,  when  “dear  tea”  will  be  the 
word  to  return  Lord  Palmerston’s  party  to  power,  when  the  fleet  walls  up 
the  Chinese  waters  and  stops  the  machinery  of  the  Imperial  Canal — who 
can  doubt  for  a moment  the  victor ! England  must  succeed.  Opportunely 
enough,  the  Persian  affair  is  put  to  bed,  and  a fine  is  released  for 
China  purposes.  The  result  will  stimulate  commerce.  Human  life,  indi- 
vidual property,  and  public  treasuries,  will  not  be  spared  to  shake  the 
Tartar’s  dynasty.  The  East  and  the  West  must  have  an  understanding. 
England  wants  more  room  for  trade,  and  she  sees  it  all  along  the  Chins 
rivers.  Those  who  are  familiar  with  the  China  trade,  will  see  at  onee 
how  embarrassing  all  this  meanwhile  will  be  to  China  commerce  and 
European  operations.  Ships  go  a t>egging,  for  China  has  nothing  now  for 
them.  Commission  houses  look  wishfully  at  their  cotton  goods  on  the 
Canton  go  doums.  By  this  time  they  know  how  much  the  Chinese  owe 
them,  or  how  much  they  owe  the  Chinamen.  Exchange  operations  stand 
still ; documentary  credits  are  useless.  The  East  India  Company  write 
home  to  say,  that  it  is  killing  the  opium  trade ; and  the  Parsees,  who  are 
dropping  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  on  every  chest,  must  fall  back  on 
the  India  banks ; and  the  Indian  Banks  have  had  all  they  want  in  the 
way  of  losses,  through  advances  on  rice  and  seeds.  All  wait  now  for  later 
dates.  Other  nations,  in  China,  are  no  better  placed  than  the  English. 
The  Americans  cannot  manage  the  entire  trade  as  in  1842.  That  pleasant 
dream  was  dispelled  when  Admiral  Armstrong  shelled  the  forts ; but  now 
he  has  withdrawn,  on  the  clause  to  the  Rev.  Peter  Parker  in  Yeh’s  letter, 
saying,  “ there’s  no  cause  of  strife  between  us” — but  no  apology  was  given. 
The  French  and  Americans  indirectly  assist  the  English  ; but  their  nations 
are  not  so  decided  what  to  do.  Such  is  the  position  of  matters  in  the 
East ; so — between  this  China  question,  the  dissolution  of  Parliament,  the 
Russian  railways,  and  the  Turkish  bank,  with  a speculative  mania  com- 
mencing again  in  France,  and  new  operations  requiring  capital  on  al) 
sides — money  is  in  demand  and  tight 

If  I have  taxed  your  pages,  and  your  readers’  patience,  in  this  letter,  I 
promise  to  be  more  agreeable  in  the  next 

Meanwhile  I remain,  my  dear  air,  most  truly  yours,  o.  f.  t. 
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irt.  T.— CHICIGO  IM  18S6.* 


nc  siTVATioH  or  oBicAao— m nhXBom,  irKBrn  Am  BBi»o»-«u€ontio«  op  matom  rao* 

osns  or  POPtrLATIOir— MOBTALITT— OOICMESCIAL  tTATlBTXOS— ^ADB  QC  BKBADATUPFB — tUMBAB 

TAAO*— BriLDIKOe  nKOTEO— MAKUPAOTUBBS — VALUATIOB  OF  PBOPBBTT — mUTABT  OOMPABIli 

— FIBB  DBPABTMBICT— BOnOOLa  AKD  OOLLBOBS— CRAmtTABLB  XHSTITVTIOlfa — OBIMB— AMTTSBinDFii 

— BOTBLS~XBim>APBBB— 01tITB011BB--TIIB  OLBBOT. 

The  city  of  Chicago,  lying  on  both  sides  of  the  Chicago  River,  is  sepa- 
rated by  that  stream,  and  its  two  branches,  into  three  unequal  ^vUiona 
These  are  called  respectively,  the  North,  the  South,  and  the  West  Divb* 
ions.  The  North  and  South  Divisions  front  upon  Lake  Michigan ; tba. 
West  Division  lies  west  of  the  two  branches  of  the  river,  which,  flowing 
nearly  north  and  south,  unite  their  waters  at  a point  nearly  a mile  weei 
of  the  lake  shore,  and  empty  into  the  lake.  The  idea  is  entertained  by 
some  that  Chicago  is  a low  city,  incapable  of  proper  drainage.  It  is  easily 
shown  how  erroneous  this  idea  is.  The  South  Division  is  elevated  from 
five  to  twelve  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  lake ; the  West  Division  from 
eight  to  seventeen  feet,  and  the  North  Division  from  seven  to  twelve  feel 
above  the  level  of  the  lake.  These  data  are  from  actual  measurements, 
recently  made  by  Mr.  Harper,  late  superintendent  of  the  public  works  of 
the  city. 

The  main  river  is  about  200  feet  wide.  It  is  from  twenty  to  thirty  feel 
deep,  but  the  current  is  dull  and  sluggish.  The  river,  with  its  branches, 
forms  a harbor  some  ten  miles  long,  and  is  navigable,  for  about  six  miles, 
for  the  largest  class  of  lake  vessels,  and  is  usually  full  of  all  sorts  of  craft, 
from  the  splendid  steamer  down  to  the  bumble  sloop  or  schooner. 

Communication  between  different  divisions  of  tne  city  is  effected  by 
means  of  eight  bridges,  so  constructed  as  to  swing  open  in  the  middle,  to 
admit  the  passage  of  vessels.  The  city  council  have  authorized  the  con- 
struction of  an  i^ditional  bridge,  to  be  built  of  iron,  at  a cost  of  660,000. 
The  subject  of  tunneling  the  river  has  been  much  talked  of,  and  a company 
has  been  formed  for  the  purpose.  A cast  iron  model  of  the  tunnel  may  be 
seen  on  Rando]ph*street,  but  the  work  has  not  yet  been  commenced. 

The  streets  of  the  city  cross  each  other  at  right  angles ; they  are  wide, 
and,  with  three  exceptions,  they  are  not  paved.  During  the  past  year  the 
grade  of  some  of  the  streets  has  been  raised  to  a level,  which,  it  is  intended, 
shall  be  uniform.  Lake-street  and  South  Water-street,  and  a part  of 
Michigan-avenue,  are  now  completed  and  paved  with  stone.  The  othe^ 
streets  are  plank^.  The  sidewalks  in  front  of  buildings,  erected  within 
two  years  past,  are  usually  made  of  large  blocks  of  stone,  many  of  which 
are  ten  feet  long,  three  or  four  feet  wide,  and  six  inches  thick.  These 


* Fonn«r  TOlBinM  of  the  MtrehanU*  Magatime  eontnlo  many  artiolM  on  the  subjeot  of  Cbioagts 
exhibiting  its  growth  and  trade  in  sncceaslve  yeara  In  the  nomber  of  the  Magazine  ibr  Febmaiy, 
1548,  (vol.  xviil,  p.  164)  we  gave  a sketch  of  the  history  of  the  city  and  its  commercial  staUstics  to 
that  Ume.  The  number  for  April,  186®,  (voL  xxvi,  p.  424)  contains  the  “Annoid  Eevlcw  of  the 
Commerce  of  Chicago  for  the  Year  1851,”  embracing,  also,  a summary  of  the  chief  statistics  of  the 
previous  years.  Since  that  time  each  volume  of  our  Magazine  has  recorded  the  principal  facts  im 
the  progress  of  this  important  eommercial  emporium.  One  of  the  most  detailed  of  these  artiolei 
may  be  found  in  the  number  for  June,  1855,  (vol.  xxxli,  p.  681.)  In  the  number  for  February,  1856, 
(vol.  XXXV,  p.  178,)  is  an  article  by  the  author  of  the  present  paper,  which  contains  the  detailed 
itatiatics  for  the  year  1855. — Ed,  Mer.  Mag. 
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pavements  are  made  to  correspond  with  the  new  grade.  Many  of  the 
streets  are  adorned  by  rows  of  hne  forest  trees. 

The  city  charter  bears  the  date  of  March  4,  1837.  The  following  table 
exhibits  the  names  of  all  the  mayors  of  Chicago,  and  the  population  of 
the  city  at  the  corresponding  dates : — 


Pate.  Majron.  Pop. 

1887—  Wm.  B.  Ogden 4,170 

1888 —  Bockner  8.  Morris. ....  .... 

1889 —  B.  W.  Raymond .... 

1840—  A.  Lloyd 4,470 

1841 —  P.  0.  Sherman .... 

1842 —  B.  W.  RaymondL. .....  .... 

1848— A.  Garrett 7,680 

1 844 —  A.  8.  Sherman 8,800 

1845—  A.  Garrett 12,088 

1846 —  John  P.  Ohapin 14,170 

1847 —  James  Curtis 16,860 


Date.  Mayora  Pop. 

1848— ' Jamea  H.  Woodworth. . 20,085 

1849—  James  H.  Woodworth. . 23,047 

1850 —  James  Curtis 28,269 

1861 — Walter  S.  Gurnee 82,000 

1852 — Walter  S.  Gurnee 88.788 

1 868— C.  M.  Gray 66,652 

1854 —  Isaac  L.  Milliken 74,600 

1855—  L.  D.  Boone 82,760 


1867 — John  Wentworth 


It  will  be  seen  by  this  table  that,  since  1840,  the  population  of  Chicago 
has  doubled  every  four  years.  The  number  of  deaths  in  the  city,  for  ten 
years  past,  is  stated  below.  In  1854,  the  cholera  raged  here,  out  since 
then  it  has  not  visited  us.  In  1850,  the  number  of  deaths  was  twenty 
less  than  in  1855,  while  the  population  was  20,000  more. 


Tear. 

Deaths. 

Tear. 

Deaths. 

Tear. 

Deaths. 

Tew. 

Deaths. 

Tear. 

Deaths. 

1847.... 

620  1 

1849.... 

. 1.619  1 

1861.. 

886  1 

1868.... 

1,206  1 

1866. 

...  1,970 

1848.... 

660  1 

I860..., 

. 1,885  1 

1862.. 

..  1,649  1 

1864.... 

8,829  1 

1856. 

...  1,960 

The  following  tables  show  the  amount  of  flour,  wheat,  and  com,  received 
at,  and  exported  from,  Chicago  during  the  last  ^ree  years : — 


FLOUR,  WHEAT,  AND  CORN,  RECEIVED  AT  CHICAGO  FOR  THE  L^ST  THREE  TEARS. 


1864. 

Flour,  reduced  to  bushels  of  wheat. . . • 797,520 

Wheat  bushels 8,048,880 

Corn,  bushels 7,488,448 


1866.  1866. 
1,210,020  2,052.885 

7,685,826  8,766.5.S1 

8,499,987  11,647.205 


Aggregates 11,884,848  17,844,828  22,466^71 

FLOUR,  WHEAT,  AND  CORN,  EXPORTED  FROM  CHICAGO  FOR  THE  LAST  THREE  TEARS. 


jloor,  reduced  to  bushels  of  wheat. . . . 

18S4. 

18)S. 

18$6. 

589,686 

848,060 

1,026,405 

Wheat  bushels ... 

2,102,708 

6,880,668 

8,252,476 

Oom,  bushels 

6,822,869 

7,616,407 

10,807,786 

Aggregates 

9,466,807 

14,689,910 

20.086A16 

It  is  now  well  established  that  Chicago  is  one  of  the  greatest  lumber 
markets  in  world.  The  immense  amount  of  456,000,000  feet  was  received 
during  the  last  year;  yet  so  great  was  the  consumption  in  the  city,  and 
the  demand  for  shipment,  that  the  amount  held  over  at  the  close  of  the 
year,  in  the  lumber  yards,  was  quite  small. 

AMOUNT  OF  LUMBER  RECEIVED  FOB  THE  LAST  THREE  TBAB8. 


1864.  1866.  1866. 

By  lake feet  217,120.000  299,291,267  448.000.000 

By  other  sources 10,912,000  8,086,798  8,71 1,267 


ToUl 228,082,000  808,277.056  466,711,267 
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The  progress  of  Chicago  is,  perhaps,  as  tangibly  shown  in  the  buildings 
erected  here,  as  in  anytlung  else.  The  amount  expended  in  building  in 
1854,  was  $2,438,000;  in  1855,  $2,521,950;  and  in  1856,  $8,954,700. 
The  increase  for  1856,  is  $1,432,750.  These  sums  include  the  amount 
expended  by  the  city  in  paving  and  building  bridges,  but  do  not,  of  course, 
include  the  price  of  ground  on  which  buildings  are  erected. 

Chicago  is  rather  a commercial  than  a manufacturing  city ; yet  she  had 
employed  in  1856,  in  various  branches  of  manufactures,  over  10,000  per- 
sons ; had  a capital  embarked  of  over  $7,000,000,  and  produced  manu- 
factured articles  to  the  value  of  nearly  $14,000,000.  Here  are  the  figures 
in  detail : — 


Iron,  machinery  and  cars.. 

Window  ia.«h,  doors,  Ac. 

Agricultural  implements 

Dressed  stone,  micks,  marble,  Ao. 

Malt  liquors,  vinegar,  Ac. 

Carriages  and  wagons 

Flour 

Boots  and  shoes,  hats  and  caps.. . 

Furniture 

Linseed  oil,  soap  and  candlea..  • . 
Leather  and  morocco  ....  . . . . . 

Brass,  tin  and  copper 

Cooperage,  woodra  ware  and  brooms, 

Stoves  and  wire  work 

Saddles,  harness  and  trunks 

Ship  and  boat  building 

Blank  books  and  book  binding. . • • . • 

Lightning  rods  and  pumps 

L^  pipe 

Starch  aod  salaratus 

Furs  and  gloves 

Musical  instruments  and  jewehr. . . . 

Matches 

Glue 

White  lead 

Gas  and  coke 

Bellows  makers. 

Chemicals 

Confectionery 

Total 

Same  in  1865 

Increase  in  1856 


Men  employ'd. 

Capin  inrest'd. 

Value  Muml 

2,595 

$1,960,000 

$8,456,000 

500 

425,000 

1,110,000 

615 

567,000 

1,064,800 

2,049 

9C0,O00 

1,500,000 

276 

445,000 

1,086,800 

850 

400,000 

850,000 

68 

800,000 

612,569 

1,000 

100,000 

600,000 

500 

850,000 

600,000 

100 

800,000 

500,000 

163 

807,600 

432,000 

856 

200,000 

150,000 

400,000 

150 

860,000 

180 

200,000 

260,000 

285 

125,000 

850,000 

100 

800,000 

150,000 

60 

25,000 

126,000 

41 

44.000 

97,500 

20 

20,000 

50,000 

12 

20,000 

50,000 

15 

6,000  . 

82,500 

^0 

6,000 

25,000 

80 

6,500 

20,000 

15 

20,000 

21,000 

15 

50,000 

7.600 

180 

850,000 

168,840 

4 

1,000 

12,000 

15 

15,000 

82.000 

50 

20,000 

200,000 

10,084 

$7,612,000 

6,288 

6,868,400 

10,289,000 

8,746 

$1,248,600 

$8,888,169 

The  value  of  real  estate  and  personal  property  in  Chicago,  in  1856,  as 
it  appears  recorded  on  the  assessment  rolls  in  the  office  of  the  connty  clerk, 
is  as  follows : — 


Eesl  estate.  Personal  property.  Total 

South  Chicago $11,689,778  $4,486,886  $15,847,771 

West  - 7,986.147  605,296  8,691,448 

North  8,479,770  766,040  4,286,810 


Total $82,105,680  $5,848,222  $28,676,024 


The  valuation  of  .real  estate,  for  county  and  stale  purposes,  takes  place 
but  once  in  two  years.  The  assessed  valuation  of  real  and  personal  estate, 
as  made  by  the  city  assessors  for  the  year  1856,  is  as  follows: — 
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Beal  MtsU.  Penonal  pcoparty.  Tot^ 

Snntb  Diyiston  fl 8.41 8.706  ^,486,886  #17,489.590 

Weat  “ 8,296,919  674,148  8.969.76* 

Kurth  « 4,061,858  666,930  4.618.784 


Total $26,771,181  $6,717,969  $81,489,120 


The  military  force  of  the  city  consists  of  fourteen  independent  Tolunteer 
companies.  The  only  occasion  on  which  this  force  has  been  called  out  to 
assist  the  civil  power  in  the  maintainance  of  the  laws,  was  in  the  pfreat 
German  riot  of  April,  1 855,  commonly  called  the  “ lager  bier  war.^  There 
were  four  companies  on  duty  on  that  occasion.  The  court  house  square  ^ 
was  guarded  by  the  troops,  and  cannon  kept  in  position  to  rake  all  the 
avenues  leading  thereto,  from  four  o'clock  Saturday  aflemoon,  till  eight 
o’clock  on  the  following  Tuesday  morning ; but,  happily,  no  collision  took 
place  between  the  military  and  the  mob.  The  latter  dispersed  as  soon  as 
the  former  came  upon  the  ground,  and  all  the  firing  and  bloodshed  took 
place  before  the  troops  were  ordered  out. 

The  Fire  Department  embraces  thirteen  engine  companies  with  a pro- 
portionate number  of  hose,  hook,  and  ladder  companies,  and  an  aggregate 
force  of  over  eight  hundred  men.  A look-out  for  fires  is  constantly  kept 
in  the  belfry  of  the  court  house.  The  system  of  fire  alarms  is  not  per- 
haps the  best  that  might  be  devised.  If  a fire  occurs  in  the  4th  ward, 
the  alarm  bell  is  struck  eight  times,  and  then  four  times,  <kc.  If  in  the 
7th  ward,  eight  times  and  then  seven  times,  <kc.  If  in  the  first  ward, 
eight  times  and  then  once,  4^c.  The  alarm  bi^l  is  a very  fine  one  and  its 
deep  tones  can  be  heard  all  over  the  city.  The  total  loss  by  fire  during 
the  year  1856,  was  only  $294,925;  on  which  there  was  an  insurance  H 
$62,600. 

The  public  schools  of  the  city,  ten  in  number,  are  under  the  direction 
of  a superintend  ant  of  common  schools,  appoint^  by  the  city  council,  at 
a salary  of  $2,000  a year.  • The  present  superin  tend  ant  is  John  C.  Dorb, 
Esq.,  a gentleman  who  has  proved  himself  admirably  qualified  for  that  im- 
portant position.  The  schools  are  well  classified,  after  the  plan  of  those 
of  Philadelphia,  and  pupils  pass  regularly  from  the  lower  to  the  higher 
grades.  The  course  of  instruction  is  thorough,  and  none  but  the  most 
competent  teachers  are  employed.  The  number  of  pupils  is  over  8,000. 
A high  school  was  opened  in  October  last,  on  the  plan  of  that  of  Phila- 
delphia. The  edifice,  one  of  the  handsomest  in  the  city,  is  built  of  white 
Athens  stone,  and  is  88  by  62  feet,  and  three  stories  high.  There  are 
several  excellent  private  schools,  both  for  boys  and  girls,  also  a female 
seminary  under  the  charge  of  the  Presbyterian  denomination.  There  are 
two  commercial  colleges.  Judge  Bell’s,  which  has  a very  high  and  well 
deserved  reputation,  and  Gregory,  Bryant  & Stratton’s,  a newly  established 
institution,  which  is  also  admirably  conducted.  Lectures  on  commercial 
law  are  delivered  in  these  colleges  respectively  by  Robert  S.  Blackwell 
and  Robert  Rae,  Esqs.  Another  college  has  b^  instituted  by  the  Bap- 
tist denomination,  the  buildings  for  which  will  be  erected  in  the  course  of 
a year.  A theological  seminary  is  attached  to  it,  for  the  instruction  of 
candidates  for  the  Baptist  ministry.  The  sum  of  $100,000  has  been  sub- 
scribed for  the  erection  of  the  buildings,  and  the  Hon.  Stephen  A.  Douglas 
has  conveyed  to  the  trustees  ten  acres  of  land  on  which  they  are  to  be 
erected.  The  institution  will  bear  the  name  of  “ Douglas  University 
and  the  Rev.  J.  C.  Burroughs,  D.  D.,  has  been  elected  as  its  President 
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Bush  Medical  College  Is  a Tery  flourisblng  itistUution,  and  we  ought  not  to 
omit  to  mention  the  Jesuit  College,  in  the  North  Division  of  ^e  city,  the 
professors  of  I oth  of  which  are  men  of  eminent  learning. 

The  benevolent  and  charitable  institutions  of  Chicago  will  bear  favorable 
comparison  with  those  of  older  and  more  wealthy  cities.  There  is  an 
orphan  asylum  (the  directresses  of  which  are  ladies  moving  in  the  first 
circles  in  the  city)  which  received  and  provided  for  siity-eight  poor  chil- 
dren, during  the  last  year.  The  Mercy  Hospital,  under  the  charge  of  the 
Sisters  of  Mercy,  opened  to  persons  of  all  creeds,  is  a noble  example  of 
the  charity  of  the  Roman  Catholic  denomination.  The  hospital  of  St. 
James’  (Episcopal)  church  is  supported  by  the  contributions  of  that  con- 
^egation,  and  has  been  the  means  of  great  good  to  many  inmates.  Dur^ 
mg  1850,  the  Chicago  Bible  Society’s  receipts  amounted  to  $5,645  35,  in- 
cluding a legacy  of  $1,000  from  the  late  Jeremiah  Price,  Esq. 

The  annals  of  criminal  jurisprudence  in  Chicago  are  not  marked  by  a 
frequency  of  crimes  of  great  enormity,  though  unhappily  offenses  of  lesser 
degrees  are  frequent.  There  have  l^en  two  recent  cases  of  poisoning 
(only  one  of  which  resulted  fatally)  and  two  of  murder,  which  for  cold 
blooded  atrocity,  can  scarcely  find  a parallel.  Nocturnal  attacks  upon 
unarmed  individuals,  for  the  purpose  of  plunder,  are  not  unknown  though 
not  frequent  A burglary,  accompanied  by  robbery,  takes  place  perhaps 
four  times  a year ; attempts  at  burglary  have  been  frustrated  as  often  as 
once  a month.  The  individuals  detect^  or  captured  in  this  business  have 
in  their  possession  tools  for  the  accomplishment  of  their  nefarious  designs, 
“ of  the  latest  and  most  improved  patterns,”  and  are  usually  found  to  be 
rogues  from  older  cities.  Gambling,  in  all  its  varieties,  is  carried  on  here 
to  a degree  that  would  astonished  mose  to  whom  the  subject  is  new.  The 
penalties  are  very  severe,  yet  the  professional  blackleg  too  frequently  con- 
trives to  evade  the  law,  and  pursues  bis  fiendish  sport  in  defiance  of  its 
injunctions,  and  totally  regardless  of  the  misery  that  be  causes  to  many 
a once  happy  home.  An  institution  for  the  reformation  of  juvenile  offend- 
ers, was  opened  on  the  30th  of  November,  1855.  commenced  with 
seven  children,  and  in  Jan.,  1857,  their  number  had  increased  to  fifty-six. 
The  superintendent  is  Mr.  D.  B.  Nichols. 

With  amusements,  Chicago  is  well  supplied.  The  theater  is  well  pa- 
tronized, and  its  stock  company  embraces  some  very  good  actors.  The 
house  is  kept  open  all  the  year,  and  there  is  always  one  star”  present. 
A theater,  intended  expressly  for  the  Gennan  population,  has  been  recently 
erected  in  the  North  Division ; a fine  looking  building. 

Levi  J.  North  has  an  elegant  am  pi  theater,  which  will  bold  twenty-five 
hundred  people,  and  in  which  be  nightly  delights  admiring  crowds.  Em- 
met’s Varieties  is  also  a popular  place  of  resort.  Metropolitan  Hall  and 
the  new  armory  of  the  Chicago  Light  Guard,  both  splendid  halls,  are  used 
for  concerts,  lectures,  and  balls. 

The  leading  hotels  of  Chicago  are  equal  to  the  best  in  the  Eastern 
States.  The  Tremont  House  is  the  largest,  and  enjoys  a wide  reputation. 
The  Briggs’  House  is  a new  hotels  superbly  furnish^,  and  every  way  com- 
plete in  its  appointments.  The  Richmond  House  was  built  within  the 
last  year,  and  presents  a more  impoung  appearance  than  any  other 
hotel  in  the  city,  having  a front  of  white  Athens  marble.  The  Revere 
House  is  kept  on  the  European  plan.  There  are  about  a hundred  other 
hotels  and  taverns  in  the  city,  but  those  already  mentioned  are  the  most 
noteworthy. 
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The  newspaper  press  of  Chicago  comprises  eighteen  journals,  of  which 
eight  are  dailies.  The  Tribune^  the  Democratic  PresSj  the  Democrat^  and 
the  Journal  are  the  organs  of  the  party  now  known  as  Republican.” 
The  Times  is  the  only  Democratic  paper  in  the  city,  (in  the  English 
language ;)  it  is  the  official  paper  of  the  city,  has  the  government  adver* 
tising,  and  publishes  the  list  of  advertised  letters.  The  National  Demo* 
krat  is  a Domocratio  paper  in  the  German  language.  The  Stoats  ZeituMg 
is  a German  paper  of  the  same  stripe  of  politics  with  the  first  three  named. 
The  Herald  is  the  penny  paper. 

The  churches  of  Chicago  are  sixty  in  number,  of  which  seven  are  Episco- 
palian, seven  Roman  Catholic,  six  Congregational,  eight  Presbyterian,  five 
baptist,  one  Unitarian,  one  Universalist,  nine  Lutheran,  twelve  Methodist, 
two  Swedenborgian,  one  Spiritualist,  and  two  Jewish  synagogues.  Many 
of  these  edifices  are  spacious  and  ele^nt  structures,  which,  for  architec- 
tural efiect  and  taste  in  interior  decoration,  will  bear  comparison  with  those 
in  the  Eastern  cities.  The  general  character  of  the  clergymen  of  the  city 
is  deservedly  high.  There  are  a few  among  them  whose  views  are  narrow 
and  whose  education  was  defective,  but  the  great  body  of  them  are  men 
whose  liberal  and  comprehensive  views,  whose  upright  walk  and  conversa- 
tion, whose  sound  learning  and  large  acquaintance  with  the  world,  and 
whose  unaffected  piety,  adorn  their  high  station,  shed  luster  upon  their 
sacred  office,  and  make  them,  in  truth,  ^ living  epistles,  known  and  read 
of  all  men.” 


Art.  TI.— THE  TRAFFIC  IN  COOLIES. 

Thb  future  historian  who  shall  regard  the  present  age,  will  be  aston- 
ished at  the  Pharisaical  spirit  which  pervades  it  The  ancient  rabbis  of 
Palestine  did  not  boast  more  lengthy  phylacteries,  nor  put  deeper  borders 
on  their  garments,  “ to  be  seen  of  men,”  than  the  boastful  philanthropists 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  We  are  still  repeating  the  same  old  storj. 
We  still  love  the  uppermost  places  in  the  synagogues,  and  salutations  in 
the  market-places.  ’Tis  just  the  fashion,  and  fa^ion  is  as  imperative  now 
as  in  the  days  of  Herod  the  tetrarch.  It  is  as  blind,  too,  and  its  worship- 
ers are  as  blunt  of  moral  perception.  Hence,  comes  it,  we  have  so  much 
false  philanthropy  in  vogue  just  now,  and  are  swayed  more  by  names  than 
realities.  Hence,  comes  it,  that  the  Duchess  of  Sutherland,  with  all  the 
daughters  of  John  Bull,  raise  their  delicate  little  hands  in  such  holy  hor- 
ror at  the  inhumanity  of  African  slavery,  while  chaste  Britannia  receives, 
without  a blush  of  shame,  the  advances  of  the  lecherous  Turk,  whose  se- 
raglio is  filled  with  captive  white  maidens,  tom  from  their  native  land, 
and  sold  into  a slavery  far  more  terrible  than  that  of  mere  chains  and 
stripes.  However  horrible  the  facts  may  be,  it  is  not  fashionable  to  talk 
of  ^w-strings  and  the  midnight  splash  into  the  dull  waves  of  the  Bos- 
phorus, as  some  hapless  maid,  for  having  offended  her  master,  is  thus 
summarily  disposed  of ; and,  seeing  it  is  not  fashionable,  the  sanctity  of 
Whitehall  has  never  yet  been  disturbed  with  the  relation  of  Such  vulgar 
horrors.  For  the  same  reason,  likewise,  our  good  English  cousins  not 
only  have  not  raised  a clamor  about,  but  are  the  originators  and  support- 
ers of,  a traffic  in  human  beings  as  terrible  and  inhuman  as  the  barbi^ous 
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slave  trade,  about  which  they  shed  so  many  pious  tears  whenever  the  oc* 
casion  demands.  I refer  to  the  trade  in  Coolies.  With  a singular  per- 
versity of  moral  perception,  we  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  have  main- 
tained a very  inexplicable  silence  on  this  most  important  matter.  I hardly 
remember  to  have  seen  in  a single  American  newspaper  any  account  of 
the  accompanying  cruelties  and  barbarities  of  this  inhuman  traffic.  I call 
attention,  therefore,  to  the  following  from  the  London  Weekly  Times^  of 
February  11,  which  is  only  one  instance  in  a thousand : — 

“ On  Monday,  at  the  Thames  Police  Court,  Captain  Seymour,  the  master  of 
the  ship  Duke  of  Portland,  appeared  before  Mr.  Selfe  to  answer  a demand  made 
upon  him  by  a seaman  named  Smith,  who  claimed  a balance  of  £40  for  his  ser- 
vices on  a voya^  from  Hong  Kong  to  Santa  Cruz,  ^avana,  and  London.  Mr. 
Youn^  appeared  for  the  complainant,  who  shipped  for  £5  per  month,  and  the 
captain  resisted  payment  of  the  wages  on  the  ground  that  the  seaman  became  ill, 
in  consequence  of  his  own  indiscretion,  and  was  unable  to  do  any  duty  during  a 
great  portion  of  the  voyage.  The  captain  had  deducted  390  from  the  wages. 
5ir.  Young  said  if  there  hSi  been  pro]^r  medicine  on  board  to  meet  the  disease 
of  the  seaman,  he  would  have  been  cured,  and  that  he  had  applied  for  his  dischar^ 
tiiree  times  at  Havana,  and  it  was  refo^.  Captain  Seymour,  in  reply  to  this, 
said  the  yellow  fever  was  raging  at  Havana  when  his  ship  was  there,  and  it  would 
have  been  certain  death  to  the  complainant  if  he  had  sent  him  on  shore. 

“ Mr.  Selfe,  on  looking  over  the  official  log,  said  he  did  not  wonder  at  the  doc- 
tor not  being  able  to  cure  the  complainant,  for  it  appeared  that  the  passengers 
died  off  like  rotten  sheep.  There  was  an  entrance  every  day  of  the  Chinese  taken 
on  board  at  Hong  Kong  dying.  He  found  it  stated  o^'er  and  over  again,  ‘ Died 
of  fever— died  of  exhaustion.’  He  should  like  to  know  what  this  meant.  Cap- 
tain Seraour  said  he  was  very  sorry  to  state  that  132  Chinese  died  on  board  of 
the  Duke  of  Portland  between  Hong  Kong  and  Havana. 

“ Mr.  Youno  ; It  is  most  horrible  1 The  cupidity  of  the  Spaniards  is  pro- 
verbial. Chinamen  are  brought  from  China  to  work  on  the  plantations,  and  this 
is  the  result.  The  English  flag  is  disgraced  by  such  a traffic. 

“ Mr.  Selfe  : Yes,  I see.  Departed  this  life  from  exhaustion.  Those  are  the 
daily  entries  ? 

“ Capt,  Seymoub  : Yes,  sir ; 132  of  them  died. 

" Mr.  Selfe  : I have  heard  of  the  horrors  of  the  Middle  Passage,  when  the 
odious  slave  trade  was  in  existence,  but  I never  heard  of  anything  like  this. 

Capt.  Seymour  : Yes,  sir  ; 1 am  sorry  to  say  it  is  so.  I have  had  as  many 
as  200  invalids  at  one  time. 

“ Mr.  Selfe  : Yes,  the  poor  Chinese  died  by  wholesale,  although  it  appears 
they  were  taken  on  board  in  good  health.  I hope  Her  Majesty’s  government  will 
bear  of  this. 

**  Capt.  Seymour  : It  is  a dreadful  traffic,  sir,  and  quite  time  it  was  put  an  end 
to.  I can  assure  you  that  every  Chinaman  brought  on  board  underwent  two 
medical  examinations  before  he  was  shipped. 

**  Mr.  Selfe  : Then,  how  came  about  this  dreadful  mortality  ? 

**  Capt.  Seymour  ; I don’t  know,  sir. 

“ Mr.  Young  : And  I am  given  to  understand  that  many  more  of  the  Chinese 
died  when  they  landed  in  Cuba.  The  Spanish  agents  lure  the  poor  Chinamen 
from  their  native  country  to  become  slaves  in  Cuba.  It  is  shocking.” 

Here  we  have  the  whole  matter  in  a nut  shell.  A hundred  pa^es  of 
elaborate  writing  and  argument  would  not  make  the  matter  any  plainer 
or  more  conclusive.  And  yet,  most  Christian  reader,  this  is  done  in  the 
nineteenth  century,  under  the  flag,  and  within  sight  of  the  white  cliflfs,  of 
Old  England — the  land  of  Wilberforce  and  “ Our  Lady  ” of  Sutherland ! 
Ail ! yes,  slaves  cannot  breathe  in  England,  and  it  seems  the  poor  Coolies 
cannot  either — the  latter,  however,  from  a want  of  breath.  Just  think  of 
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it,  one  hwndred  and  thirty-two  poor  Chinese  thrown  out  to  the  sharks  in  a 
single  voyage ! Mr.  Selfe,  in  the  honesty  of  his  heart,  hoped  Her  Majesty’s 

government  would  hear  of  it.  Poor  man  I he  did  not  reflect  that  Her 
ajesty’s  government  has  all  its  charity  exercised  in  protecting  the  king- 
dom of  Mosquito,  and  in  staying  the  spread  of  the  pernicious  heresy  of 
American  republicanism.  Her  Majesty’s  government  has  been  so  long 
time  preaching  up  the  self-righteousness  of  the  British  nation,  it  prefers 
to  harp  upon  the  shortcomings  of  the  “ rest  of  mankind,”  rather  than 
scan  its  own  scarlet  offenses.  And  although  these  offenses  do  smell  so 
rank  to  heaven,”  still  the  subjects  of  Her  Majesty  are  ever  acting  on  the 
Shakspearian  precept — 

“ And  look  you,  get  a prayer-book  in  your  hand, 

And  stand  between  two  churchmen,  good  my  lord  ;** 

And  thus,  with  a cloak  of  piety  and  most  pharisaical  devotion,  they  think 
to— 

“ Clothe  their  naked  villainy 
With  old  odd  ends,  stol’n  forth  of  holy  writ, 

And  seem  a saint,  when  most  they  play  the  devil.” 

Nor  have  we  much  to  boast  over  our  English  cousins.  We  are  as  self* 
righteous  as  they,  and  thank  God  with  as  much  earnestness  that  we  are 
not  like  to  other  men.  Here  we  are,  fighting  among  ourselves,  ready  to 
take  one  another’s  heart’s  blood,  because  we  cannot  all  think  alike  on  cer- 
tain measures  of  domestic  policy,  while  Old  England’s  ships  are  triumph- 
antly riding  the  seas,  crammed  with  cargoes  of  human  freight,  and  yet 
our  most  blatant  philanthropists  have  never  a word  to  say.  Even  those 
who  think  it  no  great  thing  to  denounce  the  justices  of  our  Supreme 
Court  in  the  choicest  billingsgate  of  a common  street  scullion,  because 
they  have  seen  fit  to  decide  a question  of  constitutional  law  adverse  to 
the  interests  of  their  friends,  never  raise  their  voices  to  expose  the  canting 
hypocrisy  of  England,  as  shown  in  her  encouragement  of  this  inhomnn 
traflic  in  poor  Chinamen.  Some  of  them  even  go  so  far  as  to  advocate 
the  practice,  upon  the  principle,  I suppose,  that  it  is  right  to  do  evil  pro- 
vide good  come  of  it  And  this,  too,  when  the  evil  is  patent  to  all  eyes, 
while  the  future  good  is  very  problematical,  to  say  the  least  For  shame, 
my  countrymen  ! Even  granting  that  in  time  the  Coolie  system  of  labor 
will  supplant  the  African,  does  it  require  any  very  great  show  of  argu- 
ment to  prove,  even  to  the  dullest  comprehension,  that  we  will  only.l^ 
flying  from  Scylla  to  Charybdis  ? In  the  one  case  the  master’s  intere^  is 
on  the  side  of  humanity ; in  the  other,  it  is  just  the  contrary.  If  he  use 
his  slave  so  unmercifully  as  to  render  him  worthless,  he  loses  just  so  much 
money;  but  he  may  goad  the  poor  Coolie  until,  like  Captara  Seymours 
one  hundred  and  thirty-two,  he  dies  of  “ exhaustion,”  as  the  amiable  cap- 
tain expresses  it ; and  yet  the  master  lines  his  pockets  while  there  is  breath 
in  the  poor  fellow’s  body,  and  loses  nothing  when  he  becomes  “ exhausted 
— in  other  words,  dies. 

This  will  be  the  inevitable  result  after  the  Coolies  have  supplanted  the 
slaves ; but  before  we  have  imported  Coolies  enough  to  till  the  lands  now 
cultivated  by  the  negro,  what  a fearful  hecatomb  of  lives  will  have  been 
sacrificed  to  the  Moloch  of  modern  Cant  and  Hypocrisy!  Supposing  the 
average  deaths  on  each  voyage  be  only  one  hundred,  we  must  be  horrified 
to  think  what  a terrible  number  will  perish  before  our  philanthropic  aimi 
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m accomplished.  And,  besides,  since  only  men  are  imported,  the  only 
increase  we  can  ever  expect  is  from  fresh  importations,  so  that  once  begin 
this  abominable  tnifBc  on  a large  scale,  and  the  enormity  of  the  wicked* 
ness  will  only  become  greater  with  every  advance.  The  idea  is  too  shock* 
ing  to  be  entertained  for  a moment  Indeed,  1 have  not  written  this  arti- 
cle because  I anticipated  such  a result  1 only  desire  to  call  the  attention 
of  all  good  men  to  the  fact  that  such  a traffic  is  now  existing;  that  it  is 
carried  on  by  the  most  self-righteous  nation  on  the  globe ; that  Americans 
wink  at  it  in  no  disguised  manner — the  South  favoring  it  because  it  will 
pay,  the  North  encouraging  it  in  hopes  it  will  result  in  the  disuse  of  ne- 
gro slavery.  Our  Congress  have  just  resolved  that  the  slave  trade  is  in- 
hunous,  and  a disgrace  to  this  or  any  age.  Let  our  people  resolve  that 
between  the  slave  trade  and  the  Coolie  tr^e  there  is  no  diffierence ; and 
let  our  government  use  its  influence  to  put  a stop  to  the  latter.  It  can 
perform  no  more  honorable  work,  or  one  more  conducive  to  the  interests 
of  humanity,  d.  a,  u. 


Art.  TIL— CIAPTBRS  ON  CALIFORNIA  FI8HBRIRS. 

CHAPTKR  I. 

WBAUHO— Till  mrMTBAOK  AKD  rDTlAOK— WHALl  OATOIXIIVO  AT  MAOPALSIIA  lAT,  LOWll  OAU* 
fOimA,  AlfO  AT  MOKTIBBT — ^ABITHDAXOI  OF  WHAXU  OFF  TUB  HIAPS  OF  TBl  GOLDBH  GATl. 

Thjb  whales  of  this  coast  consist  principally  of  the  humpback  and  fin- 
back, and  they  abound  in  the  ^eatest  numbers  in  the  immediate  vanity 
of  our  harbor.  Their  oil  is  of  a better  quality  than  that  of  the  right  or 
polar  whale ; but  from  the  fact  of  the  animals  sinking  as  soon  as  they  are 
dead,  comparatively  little  of  their  oil  is  obtained.  An  occasional  whaler 
will  follow  them  into  bays,  and  there  capture  them.  The  method  pursued 
in  such  cases  is  as  follows  :~so  soon  as  the  whale  sinks,  an  anchor,  with  a 
buoy  rope  and  buoy  attached,  is  made  fast  to  the  end  of  the  wh^edine^ 
and  thrown  overboard.  In  two  or  three  days,  when  decomposition  begins 
to  take  place,  the  body  rises  to  the  snrface,  and  is  kept  from  drifting  away 
by  the  anchor.  The  captors,  who  are  generally  on  watch,  then  tow  it  to 
tl^  ship  or  shore,  where  the  blubber  is  stripp^  off  and  tried  out.  This 
method  cannot  be  practiced  at  sea,  for  there  they  never  rise  to  the  surface 
again,  owing  to  the  great  depth  of  water,  and  al^  to  their  being  eaten  by 
sharks,  and  other  submarine  animals. 

A great  place  of  resort  for  this  species  of  whale,  is  Magdalena  Bay, 
Lower  California.  The  entrance  is  situated  ib  about  24^  38'  X.  It  is  un- 
doubtedly one  of  the  best  harbors  on  the  western  coast  of  America.  There 
are  many  small  farms  near  the  south  end,  where  fruit  and  vegetables  can 
be  obtained.  The  best  season  for  whaling  there  is  from  the  end  of  Octo- 
ber to  the  latter  part  of  March.  During  the  last  five  or  six  years,  a great 
many  ships  have  visited  this  bay,  and  most  of  them  were  very  successful. 
Over  twenty  ships  were  anchor^  there  at  one  time  last  year,  and  the 
chasing,  cutting  in  and  trying  out,  presented  a very  animated  scene.  But 
m usual,  many  of  the  whales  that  were  killed  were  lost. 

On  a recent  visit  to  Monterey,  I became  possessed  of  the  following  facts, 
in  relation  to  the  whaling  company  who  commenced  their  operations  about 
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two  years  ago  at  that  place : — From  November  lOtb,  1854,  to  November 
10th,  1855,  the  number  of  whales  killed  was  twenty.  Of  these,  six  were 
lost  They  also  captured  four  “ killers.”  The  whole  yielded  three  hundred 
barrels  of  oil,  which  sold  at  an  average  of  66  cents  per  gallon.  The  whole 
amounted  to  $0,142  50,  This  divided  amongst  the  company,  which  con- 
sisted of  fourteen  men,  would  give  $488  and  a fraction  to  each  man.  As 
this  was  the  first  year  of  any  regular  attempt  to  make  a special  business 
of  whaling  from  the  ports  of  Canfomia,  and  everything  had  to  be  done  at 
a great  disadvantage,  and  a great  expense,  it  may  be  taken  as  reasonably 
good  data  for  future  long-shore  operations  in  this  business. 

At  present  there  are  no  whales  so  numerous  as  the  humpback  and  fin- 
back, from  the  fact  of  their  not  having  been  pursued  so  unrelentingly  as 
the  right  whale  and  the  sperm.  They  are  found  in  every  latitude,  and 
upon  every  coast,  where  they  roam  about  with  the  greatest  audacity  in 
search  of  their  prey.  They  even  venture  into  harbors,  where  they  fre* 
qu^tly  gambol  about  for  hours  amongst  the.  shipping.  Any  person  who 
will  take  the  trouble  to  visit  the  cliffs  that  overhang  the  ocean,  can  see 
them  spouting  in  the  distance,  and  see  their  black  sides  glisten  in  the  rays 
of  the  sun,  as  they  turn  fiukes.  Frequently  within  a few  miles  of  the  en- 
trance to  this  port,  dozens  of  them  can  be  seen,  inviting  us,  apparently,  to 
come  out  and  take  them.  That  could  be  done  very  easily,  and,  too,  by  s 
method  used  by  the  Indians  centuries  before  he  had  seen  the  shadow  of 
the  pale-face. 

CHAPTER  n. 

POUIXB  AND  PBXSBNT  PBIOBS  Of  OIL  AITD  BOSK  OONTBASTBD  — LACK  OP  llCPBOTXlfBKT  IH  THl 
WHAXJB  PISHING  ABT— GBOWnTG  BOABCXTT  OP  WH ALPS— OLD  PmHXKO-GBOirXDft  BXHArSTBD 

PXSXBTBD;  mbw  ones  bbhotb— mbakb  must  bb  takbh  to  oatoh  tbb  huhpbaox  and  pobacs, 

om  TBB  WHALB  PBHBBT  WILL  SOON  BND--THB  AUTHOB^S  PLAN  PBOMUBD. 

No  longer  ago  than  1846,  sperm  oil  was  worth  only  95  cents  per 
Ion,  and  right  whale  but  25  and  30  cents,  whilst  whalebone  brought  but 
30  and  32  cents  per  pound.  Now,  sperm  oil  is  worth  from  $1  50  to  $1  75 

Kr  gallon,  and  but  little  to  be  obtained  for  burning  at  that — most  of  it 
ing  bought  for  machinery,  and  the  remainder  being  used  in  lighthouses. 
I win  venture  to  say  that  not  one  man  in  five  hundred  who  buys  sperm 
oil  in  the  various  towns  and  cities  of  *the  United  States,  ever  gets  the  pure 
article,  but  receives  either  blackfish,  humpback,  or  bleached  right  whale 
oil  instead.  As  but  few  comparatively  know  the  difference,  perhaps  they 
are  just  as  well  satisfied. 

Right  whale  oil  now  brings  from  60  to  70  cents  per  gallon.  Bone  be- 
ing  applied  to  many  new  uses,  is  worth  from  60  to  60  cents  per  pound. 
Although  wonderful  improvements  have  been  made  in  agriculture,  the 
arts,  and  manufactures,  within  the  last  ten  years,  none  of  any  importance 
has  been  made  in  the  whaling  business,  with  the  exception  of  the  bomb- 
lance  ; and  even  that  is  not  so  effective  as  could  be  desired.  With  but  a 
few  unimportant  exceptions,  the  means  used  at  the  present  time  are  ex- 
actly the  same  as  were,  practiced  forty  years  ago.  Formerly,  it  was  not 
an  uncommon  thing  for  ships  to  return  home  with  2,600  or  8,000  barrels 
of  oil,  after  an  absence  of  but  twelve  or  fifteen  months ; now,  if  that  quan- 
tity is  obtained  in  three  years,  it  is  considered  a good  voyage. 

The  old  whaling-grounds  of  the  Crozetts,  Brazil,  and  Chili,  and  the 
coasts  of  New  Holland  and  New  Zealand,  are  now  hardly  worth  visiting. 
In  miners^  parlance,  those  diggings  are  worked  out.  Not  one  ship  in  tea 
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» now  able  to  do  a profitaUe  eeason’s  work  there.  The  only  grounds 
which  are  really  valuable  at  the  present  day  are  the  coast  of  Eamschatka, 
the  Ochotska  Sea,  Arctic  Ocean,  and  the  Northwest  coast  of  America; 
and  there  the  whales  are  becoming  scarcer  every  year,  and  more  difficult 
to  catch.  Any  person  can  perceive  this  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  ex- 
amine the  reports  of  the  whalers  that  hav^  arrived  at  the  Sandwich  Islands 
within  the  last  five  years. 

Unless  some  method  is  adopted  by  which  we  can  catch  the  humpback 
and  finback,  whaling  will  cease  to  be  the  principal  business  of  the  cities 
of  New  Bedford,  Nantucket,  and  other  large  places  that  have  been  built 
up  and  supported  by  it  TTiis  is  a stubborn  fact  that  must  be  acknowl- 
edged, if  we  draw  our  inference  from  the  past  It  is  but  little  more  than 
seventy  years  ago  that  whaling  was  commenced  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Nantucket  and  New  Bedford.  Whales  were  then  so  numerous  on  the 
shores  and  in  the  bays  of  New  England,  that  the  business  was  carried  on 
in  small  boats,  which,  having  succeeded  in  taking  their  noble  prey,  towed 
it  back  to  the  beach,  where  it  was  flinched  on  top  at  low  water,  and  then 
turned  over  with  tackles  at  high  tide,  so  as  to  get  at  the  under  side.  But 
a short  time  sufficed  to  thin  on  these  visitors  to  our  Eastern  shores.  Then 
sloops  and  schooners  were  fitted  out  and  dispatched  for  the  purpose, 
which,  after  taking  a whale,  would  either  tow  the  prize  into  port,  if  the 
wind  was  fair,  or  cut  it  in  along-side,  and  then  carry  the  blubber  into 
port  to  be  tried  out  This  did  not  last  long ; the  whales  became  scarcer 
and  scarcer,  until  at  the  present  d^  our  ships  do  not  stop  short  of  the  in- 
hospitable regions  of  the  Arctic  Ucean,  and  their  voyages  are  often  pro- 
longed four,  five,  and  even  six  years.  During  these  long  trips,  it  frequently 
occurs  that  their  crews  do  not  put  their  feet  on  terra  firma  for  six  or 
seven  months.  There  is  no  necessity  for  this. 


JOURNAL  OF  MERCANTILE  LAW. 


COLLISION — LIGHTS — CLOUDY  WEATHEE— DUTY  OP  STEAMERS. 

United  States  Circuit  Court,  September  1856.  OUs  P.  Rumball  vs.  The 
Steamer  Pacific. 

Nelson,  C.  J. — ^This  is  a libel  filed  by  the  owner  of  the  brig  Alfaretta  against 
the  steamer  for  a collision  occuring  on  the  night  of  the  I6th  of  August,  1853, 
some  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  off  the  south  side  of  Long  Island,  in  which  t^  brig 
was  run  down  and  lost.  The  brig  was  loaded  with  lumber,  and  on  her  way  to  the 
port  of  New  York  ; the  steamer  had  left  this  port,  and  was  pursuing  one  of  W 
usual  trips,  with  her  passengers  and  freight,  to  Liverpool.  The  wind  was  about 
southwest-by-west  with  a four  or  five-knot  breeze,  the  night  cloudy,  and  sky  over- 
cast, though  not  unusually  dark,  as  some  stars  were  visible.  The  brig  was  hea^ 
ing  northwesterly,  close  hauled  to  the  wind,  and  moving  at  the  rate  of  three  or 
four  knots  an  hour,  the  steamer  on  a course  east-half-south  at  the  rate  of  twelve 
or  thirteen  miles  an  hour.  The  lights  of  the  steamer  were  seen,  according  to  the 
testimony  of  the  hands  on  board  tne  brig,  some  fifteen  minutes  before  the  collision, 
and  as  soon  as  discovered,  a bright  light  was  hoisted,  and  kept  in  her  fore  rigging. 
This  light  of  the  brig  was  seen  by  the  hands  on  the  steamer  when  the  two  vesseb 
were  some  three  miles  apart.  The  steamer  saw  the  light  of  the  approaching  ves- 
sel some  two  points  and  a half  off  its  starboard  bow,  when  first  discovered,  imd 
the  hands  on  the  brig  saw  the  steamer’s  lights  about  the  same  number  of  points 
off  their  larboard  bow.  The  starboard  bow  of  the  steamer  came  in  contact  with 
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Ike  larboard  bow  of  the  brig,  oarrying  away  her  jibf  and  foresiast,  and  cattiiif 
her  down  to  the  water’s  edge. 

It  is  insisted,  on  the  part  of  the  brig,  that  she  kept  her  coarse,  which  was  oortb* 
westerly  close  hauled  to  the  wind,  and  which  course  she  had  taken  several  hours 
before,  she  being  then  on  her  larboard  tack,  down  to  the  moment  of  the  collision ; 
and,  that  from  %e  course  of  the  steamer,  the  hands  on  board  of  her  had  no  reason 
to  apprehend  the  danger,  and,  that  it  was  not  in  their  power  to  have  avoided  H. 

On  the  part  of  the  steamer,  it  is  insisted  in  the  answer,  and  npon  the  prooik, 
tiiat  the  brig,  when  first  discovered,  was  steering  to  the  westward,  or  nortowest- 
erly,  and  close  hauled  to  the  wind,  and  in  a course  nearly  opposite  to  the  steamer ; 
but,  that  instead  of  keeping  her  course,  as  she  should  and  might  have  done,  riie 
suddenly  and  unexpectedly  put  her  helm  hard  up,  changed  her  course,  and  came 
bows  on  against  the  steamer,  and  thus  produced  the  dis^er. 

These  two  positions,  the  one  presented  by  the  bri^,  and  the  other  by  the 
steamer,  raise  tne  only  material  and  important  Question  m the  case. 

The  brig  had  on  board  at  the  time  six  han^,  beside  the  master,  who  is  the 
Hbelant  Foot  of  them  have  been  examined  in  the  case — the  mate  and  three  of 
the  hands — the  other  two  were  not  found  so  as  to  be  examined,  after  search  oe 
the  part  of  the  libelant  They  all  conenr  in  support  of  the  position  that  the 
course  of  the  brig  was  not  changed  after  discovering  the  lights  of  the  steamer, 
and,  indeed,  bad  not  been  from  the  time  the  vessel  was  put  on  her  larboard  tack. 
All  of  them  witnessed  the  collision,  and  the  approach  or  the  vessels  toward  each 
other  from  the  time  the  steamer’s  lights  were  discovered.  They  cannot  well  be 
mistaken ; if  they  have  misstated  the  facts  it  must  have  been  a willful  perversioo 
of  the  truth.  They  appear  to  be  intellimt  witnesses,  and  to  compreoend  whal 
they  were  tostiiying  to,  and  there  is  noraiog  iu  their  account  of  the  transaction 
that  would  lead  us  to  distrust  it 

Several  of  the  witnesses  on  behalf  of  the  steamer  testify  to  a chai^  of  the 
course  of  the  brig,  which  in  their  judgment  led  to  the  disaster.  But,  it  is  to  be 
observed  that  none  of  them  discovereo  her  course  till  the  danger  was  impending ; 
and  it  is  quite  apparent  from  their  evidence  that  they  rather  inferred  the  change 
from  the  fact  of  the  meeting  of  the  vessels  under  the  circumstances,  they  having 
previously  seen  the  brig  off  their  starboard  quarter,  and  therefore  to  the  sooth 
and  east  of  them  ; and,  also,  for  the  further  reason  that  the  steamer  had  star> 
boarded  her  helm  for  the  purpose  of  giving  the  brig  a wider  berth  to  pass.  The 
first  officer,  Woodfloe,  whose  watch  it  was,  and  to  whom  the  light  of  the  brig 
was  first  reported,  and  who  bod  char^  of  the  navigation  of  the  steamer,  has 
given  a very  detailed  and  full  account  of  the  transaction,  and  is  beyond  all  doabi 
the  most  to  be  relied  on  from  his  position  and  duties  upon  the  vessel.  He  sa^ 
that  he  saw  the  brig  change  just  or  immediately  before  the  collision ; that  he  did 
not  see  her  change  her  course  before  this,  and  that  her  light  had  b^n  under  hii 
eye  from  the  time  she  was  first  seen  on  the  steamer. 

In  another  part  of  bis  examination  be  says  ^ that  before  he  saw  any  chanm 
of  the  course  of  the  brig  she  was  haetding  west  or  northerly  of  west”  Tmi 
course  substantially  agrees  with  that  testing  to  by  the  bands  on  the  brig.  The 
starboard  lookout,  A^bridge,  who  first  saw  the  li^t,  and  reported  it  to  the  first 
officer,  also  concurs  that  when  he  first  made  out  Uie  course  of  the  brig  she  wao 
heading  to  the  westward. 

Now,  taking  the  account  of  the  transaetbn  as  given  by  the  first  officer  of  the 
steamer,  it  is  quite  clear  that  no  change  took  place  in  the  course  of  the  brig  m 
any  sense  that  goes  to  contradict  the  hands  on  board  of  her.  In  the  confusion  of 
the  impending  peril,  when  all  on  board  must  have  expected  their  vessel  to  be 
instantly  crowed  by  the  overwhelming  weight  and  force  of  the  steamer,  it  is  not 
mrprising  if  the  brig  was  left  to  the  directiOD  of  the  winds  and  waves,  the  bands 
instead  of  continniog  to  guide  her.  looking  out  for  the  safety  of  their  lives.  The 
helm  was  probably  abanooned.  But  if  it  was  not,  and  an  nnskillful  movemeol 
of  the  ves^  made  at  the  moment,  it  cannot  be  attributed  as  a fault  The  fanll 
lay  npoB  the  steamer  for  bringing  upon  the  vessd  the  peril 

It  18  not  claimed  in  the  answer,  nor  by  the  witnesses  on  the  part  of  the  steamer, 
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^lat  the  night  was  so  dark  that  the  utmost  vigilance  by  those  on  board  of  her 
could  not  descry  the  brig  with  her  light  in  time  to  have  taken  the  proper  meas- 
ures to  avoid  her.  The  defense  is  put  exclusively  upon  the  fact  that  she  changed 
her  course  under  circumstances  that  produced  tlie  disaster. 

If  the  other  ground  had  been  taken,  the  obvious  answer  would  be  that  the 
of  the  speed  of  the  steamer  was  too  great  for  a night  so  dark  that  a vessel  with 
a bright  light  could  not  be  seen  in  time  to  take  care  and  avoid  her.  Indeed,  the 
first  officer  says  he  could  see  an  object  Irom  the  steamer  that  night  a mile  without 
any  light  upon  it 

Upon  the  whole,  after  the  fullest  consideration  of  the  facts  in  the  case,  I aa 
constrained  to  reverse  the  decree  below,  and  to  condemn  the  steamer  for  die 
damages  sustained  by  the  coUision. 

RIGHTS  OP  COLORED  FASSBNOERS  AKD  COMMON  CARRIERS. 

Superior  Court  of  the  City  of  New  York,  December  1971856.  Before  Judge 
Slosson.  Samuel  Pennington  is.  Sixth  Avenue  Railroad  Company. 

The  plantiff  is  a colored  clergyman,  and  brought  this  action  to  recover  dam* 
ages  for  being  forcibly  expelled  from  the  defendan  ts'  car  in  May  last.  On  enter- 
ing the  cars  he  was  told  by  the  conductor  that  it  was  contrary  to  the  regulationi 
of  the  company  to  permit  persons  of  color  to  travel  in  that  car,  and  he  was  re- 
quested to  leave  it.  which  he  refused  to  do,  and  he  was  forcibly  put  out  of  the 
car  by  the  defendants’  agents.  For  the  defense,  it  was  shown  that  the  defend* 
ants  bad  made  a rule  that  colored  people  should  not  ride  inside  ^e  cars  with 
white  people,  but  that  they  were  not  prevented  from  riding  on  the  platform  of 
the  same  cars.  It  was  also  shown  that  the  defendants  run  cars  for  the  special 
accommodation  of  colored  people,  and  that  their  not  going  in  the  same  cars  with 
white  people  could  cause  them  little  or  no  inconvenience  or  loss  of  time,  and  that 
notice  of  this  regulation  was  posted  up  where  they  could  see  it. 

The  Court  charged  the  Jury  as  follows  : The  question  is,  whether  these  do* 
fendants,  as  common  carriers  of  passengers,  admitting  their  general  obligations 
to  transport  on  the  route  all  who  apply  for  that  purpose,  if  they  have  the  accom- 
modation, on  being  paid  the  usual  fare,  may  or  not  consistently  with  such  obliga- 
tion, exclude  by  a general  rule  or  regulation  the  colored  people,  as  a distinct  class, 
from  the  privilege  of  scats  in  certain  of  their  cars,  while  t^y  appropriate  espe- 
cially to  their  use  other  cars  of  the  same  description,  and  give  them  standing  ae-^ 
commodation  in  all  their  cars.  In  other  words,  whether  these  defendants,  as  com-^ 
mon  carriers  of  passengers,  are  iustified  iu  adopting  and  acting  upon  the  rule  or 
regulation  by  which  they  exclude  colored  people  from  all  portions  of  their  cars 
except  the  front  platform,  while  they  at  the  same  time  provide  other  cars  of  the 
same  description  in  which,  and  in  all  parts  of  which,  they  have  by  the  same  regu- 
lation an  equal  right  with  the  whites. 

It  is  a question  involving  a principle,  upon  which  I believe  there  has  as  yet 
been  no  adjudication.  As  an  abstract  proposition  it  is  one  of  great  nicety  and 
difficulty.  The  general  rule  of  obligation  before  adverted  to  is  not  denied  by  the 
defendants.  Nor  is  it  denied  by  the  plaintiff  that  the  common  carrier  may  law- 
fully exclude  from  his  conveyance  disorderly  persons,  and  such  as  would  by  their 
conduct,  and  perhaps,  such  as  would  by  their  notoriously  bad  character,  gpve 
offense  and  discomfort  to  the  other  passengers.  That  is  not  the  present  case^ 
For  aught  that  appears,  this  plantiff  is  a mao  of  the  highest  respectability.^  If 
it  be  true  that  this  company  is  obliged,  by  force  of  law,  to  admit  colored  people 
into  their  cars  indiscriminately  with  the  whites,  I see  no  reason  why  a hotelkeep- 
er is  not  equally  bound  to  give  any  unoccupied  room  in  his  house  to  a colored 
man  who  may  apply  for  it,  or  to  admit  colored  people  to  seats  at  the  public  table 
indiscriminately  with  the  whites — of  this  latter,  however,  there  may  well  be  a 
doubt,  though  the  former  consecjuence  may  be  indisputable. 

A common  carrier  has  unquestionably  a right  to  prescribe  reasonable  rules  and 
regulations  for  the  management  of  his  business,  having  reference  to  the  general 
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accomodatioii  and  to  hia  own  interests.  The  right  of  citnen  to  be  earned  is  not 
absolute.  It  is  subject  to  such  reasonable  regulations  as  the  carrier  may  presmbe, 
as  above  stated ; and  a pa^nger  who  refuses  to  submit  to  a reason^le  regula- 
tion and  rule,  may  be  required  to  leave  the  conveyance,  and,  if  he  resists,  be  com^ 
peUed  to  leave  it  A common  carrier  is  not  obliged  to  cany  a person  as  a pas- 
senger, (though  he  may,  so  far  as  his  general  deportment  is  concerned,  be  unex- 
ceptionable, and  he  may  tender  his  fare,)  if  the  object  and  deaim  of  ib»  person 
is  to  interfere  with  and  prejudice  their  interests.  It  has  been  wd  by  one  of  Uit 
most  distinguished  iurists,  that  an  innkeeper  is  not  bound  to  entertain  and  lodge 
the  agent  of  a rival  house,  whose  business  there  is  to  decoy  away  his  customers. 
There  must  be  some  limitation  to  the  g^ieral  right  of  the  citinen,  and  the  general 
obligation  of  the  carrier.  The  carrier  is  not  obliged,  by  reason  of  the  gene^ 
obliger,  to  receive  every  person,  when  by  so  doing  he  may  seriously  damage  his 
business. 

It  is  proper  farther  to  say  that  tiie  plaintiff  can  have  no  claim  fbr  damara  for 
any  violence  which  may  have  been  used  to  prevent  his  re-entering  the  wait»  be 
was  actually  put  outside  and  beyond  it  His  legal  rights  do  not  depend  on  any 
such  attempt  to  redress  himself.  If  he  had  peaceably  left  the  car  wben  ordered 
by  tiie  conductor  to  leave  it,  his  1^^  right  to  this  action  would  have  been  as 
perfect  as  it  now  is  after  ail  his  resistance.  If  you  shall  find  that  this  was  not 
a reasonable  and  proper  regulation,  then  the  plaintiff  is  entitled  to  a verdict  at 
your  hands,  and  the  only  question  will  be  as  to  damagea  In  law,  his  exputeioa 
woidd  be  an  nniustifiable  trespass  and  assault  on  the  person  of  the  plaintiff,  and 
for  which  yon  We  a right  to  give  such  damages  as  you  may  demn  reasonable, 
having  refWioe  to  the  nature  and  publicity  of  the  assault,  and  the  injury  to 
plaints  feeling  reputation,  and  person.  But  it  is  proper  to  remind  you  of 
what  the  plaintuTs  counsel  himselt*  admits,  that  the  ob^t  of  this  action  is  not 
so  much  damages  as  to  test  the  question  in  dispute,  and  the  amount  of  damage 
either  one  way  or  the  other  can  have  no  effect  on  that  question.  I do  not,  how- 
ever, by  this  remark,  intend  to  limit  your  discretion  in  the  matter.  Verdict  te 
defaidants. 
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BiOH  mATiB  or  mmuBn— THB  vsiniT  la'wi— ovaovLAnov  ur  pubuo  larm  at  m wan  iforna 

80LB  CAUSE  Of  THl  BOAICITT  Of  fLOATHIO  OAflTAl^— THE  OUEEBNT  ntADE— SALBS  Ef  AUOnOl^ 
EEOEIPTB  AlfD  OOXNAOB  Of  OOU>--THB  BAKE  MOYBMBIf^IMPOinB  ARE  BXPOB1B  AT  REW  TOBB— > 
BETBVUB  at  REW  TOES,  TKILADELraXA,  ARE  REW  OELBAHS^-THB  EEOURB  DT  STOCKS,  BBOL 

Thb  demand  for  money  is  steady  and  active,  and  rates  of  interest  are  &r  above 
the  average  of  past  years  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  The  general  impression  now 
is,  that  capital  will  command  an  increased  rate  of  usance  for  some  time  to  corner 
In  the  light  of  such  an  expectation,  the  tenacity  with  which  many  of  the  country 
people,  living  remote  from  the  principal  commercial  centers,  ding  to  the  letter  ^ 
the  usury  laws,  is  perfectly  astonishing.  The  operation  of  these  laws  is  direetfy 
adverse  to  their  interests,  and  yet  they  still  fondly  cling  to  the  notion  that,  by 
force  of  l^islation,  they  can  oblige  capitalists  to  loan  money  in  the  rural  districts 
at  less  than  its  market  value.  The  people  of  the  fer  West  are  wiser,  beeasss 
their  experience  has  been  less  restricted.  A fanner  in  Illinois  can  borrow  tbs 
means  to  put  in  a crop  of  com  into  a field  which  would  otherwise  lie  waste,  and 
can  clear  enough  on  the  crop  to  pay  20  per  cent  per  annum  for  the  mon^,  and 
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■tm  “ mrte  • g«od  thing  at  It”  He  expects  to  birrow  the  mon^  at  the  )ow«« 
**“  ‘*’®  ““®  principle  that  he  makes  the  buyer  pay  him  the 

taghest  price  for  his  com,  and  he  does  not  find  it  any  hardship  to  be  left  to  make 

to  own  beil^.  ^t  in  some  States,  New  York  for  instance,  the  fanner  insisle 
^ to  capitalist  shall  lend  him  his  mon^  at  7 per  cent  or  not  lend  it  at  all  a# 

‘1.  '***^  ‘ ^ 

more  than  that  rate,  the  rural  districts  are  drained  of  their  surplus  capital  The ' 
goes  to  the  city  j part  is  invested  in  “business  paper,”  or  in  contract. 

r^”i.  ^ ‘»“«b  or  stocks 

which  the  hi^  value  of  money  has  so  depressed  that  for  *760  or  *800  the  bu^ 

B»y  poasesB  tot  which  gives  the  legal  interest  on  *1,000.  The  countrymen  al 

^ and  if  they  would  not  stewf 

toT  ^ •’orrowers  tnay  be  to  most  prompt  in  pay- 

but  their  circumstoces  are  leas  easily  ascertaiaed,  and  their  fortunes  fin^ 

Tal^T  ^ wisely  given,  and  todedsec^^^^ 

M alumyg  at  hand.  In  England,  where  the  lower  classes  and  the  poor  have  no 
srivantaps  in  general,  comparable  to  those  enjoyed  in  this  country,  and  where 

Of  such  fr^om,  there  is  no  such  restraint,  and  for  loans  payable  within 
monto  the  law  of  demand  and  supply  regulates  the  rate.  Even  if  the 

temporary,  M the  high  price  would  attract  capital  to  the  locality 
^ to  proper  level  would  soon  be  reached.  We  trust  that  the  day  is  not  to 
totot  when  aU  such  restraints  will  be  removed,  and  the  value  of  money  be  rmr- 
itlated  like  that  of  anj  other  commodity,  in  open  market  ^ 

We  noticed  in  our  tot  the  difficulty  of  making  collections  at  the  West  and 
^rthweet,  and  this  has  increased,  rather  than  dimmished,  during  the  last  month 
m ro^  assigned  by  the  local  newspapers  is,  tot  to  fever  of  land  speculation’ 
fans  so  wildly  tot  the  mom^  has  all  been  drained  for  that  punxSTnd  the 
people  are  without  the  means  of  paying  their  debts  to  the  East.  Ttong  donht. 
to  somrttog  in  this,  ito  it  may  also  be  noted  tot  all  kinds  of  speculation  ham 
b^  started,  owing  to  the  thirst  for  the  easy  acquisition  of  riches,  kindled  bv  to 
^oee  of  fortunes  suddenly  acquired  which  have  been  mported  on  ever,  sid^ 
But  there  is  a deeper  cause  at  work,  and  this  will  not  be  cured  in  n nn,.i 

Ki^at  floating  capital  at  the  West  is  scarce,  and  would  be  so  undfXrdi* 

now  tot  the  large  expenditures  for  railroad  purposn  bam  hetiJr 
tailed.  Two  or  three  years  ago  capitalists  in  to  laige  cities  and  even  in  w 
land,  were  sending  out  their  millions  to  build  up  th^  railroads  and  the  str^* 
enriched  aU  to  West ; merchants  found  it  easy  to  seU  gi^’X  1 
ftatner.  had  a mady  and  Ubeml  market  at  their  own  dXriHtor  I 

and  prosperity  seemed  to  roll  in  like  a golden  flood  Now  comes  the  fimf  * 

tion  of  to  tide  I it  will  tove  high  and  many  a ba/^Ito  totntorX 
to  from  the  mm  ctoiml  but  its  good  eflect.  will  be  felt  in  reetraining  to  « 
tovagance  of  speculation,  and  inducing  a more  sober  estimate  of  to  rWts  of  ' 
aiming  at  sadden  wealth. 

The  trade  of  to  country  has  been  somewhat  Interrupted  bv  to  na»»«.  nr  iv 

».  wurtid. 
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the  redaction  of  duty,  and  holders  of  mtt'cbandise  have  wisely  preferred  to  sell 
off  the  old  stock  before  iDvesting  in  new. 

At  the  large  marts  of  commerce  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard  there  has  been  mach 
complaint  of  the  backwardness  of  the  spring  trade.  The  importers  of  dry  goods 
have  become  impatient  of  the  demand  at  private  sale»  and  for  several  weeks  the 
balk  of  the  bosiness  has  been  done  throagh  the  aaction-room.  The  facility  with 
which  immense  qaantities  of  the  most  valaable  goods  can  be  sold  by  nation  in 
this  conntry  is  quite  astonishing  to  a foreigner.  There  are  regular  public  sales 
of  certain  articles  in  each  of  the  principal  European  markets,  but  the  habit  of 
throwing  all  descriptions  of  wares  and  merchandise  into  auction,  the  moment  the 
demand  slackens  at  private  sale,  is  peculiarly  American.  It  is  probable  that  du- 
ring the  current  season  nearly  half  of  the  foreign  dry  goods  imported  for  sale  by 
the  package  in  New  York,  have  been  knocked  down  to  the  highest  bidder  by  the 
hammer  of  the  autioneer.  Most  of  these  sales  have  resulted  in  a loss  to  the  im- 
porter, and  the  general  summing  up  of  the  season’s  business  in  dry  goods  will 
afford  but  little  satis&ction  to  those  who  held  large  stodm  of  foreign  febrics  on 
their  own  account. 

The  receipts  of  gold  from  California  continue  on  a moderate  scale,  but  there  is 
now  a prospect  of  increased  shipments,  as  the  rainy  season  has  produced  an 
abundance  of  water.  The  following  will  show  the  business  at  the  Assay  Office^ 
m New  York,  during  the  month  of  March : — 


DEPOSITS  AT  THE  ASSAY  OFriCB,  MEW  70EK,  FOE  THE  MONTH  OF  MABCB. 


Gold.  Silver.  Total. 

Foreign  coina. $1,000  00  $29,000  00  $86,000  00 

Foreign  bullion 7,000  00  12,000  00  19,000  00 

Domestic  bullion 1,816,000  00  11,000  00  1,327,000  00 


Total  deposits. $1,880,000  00  $62,000  00  $1,882,000  00 

Deposits  payable  in  bars 760,000  00 

Deposits  pliable  in  coin 682,000  00 

Gold  bars  stamped  1,864^82  98 


Transmitted  to  rhiladelphia  for  coinage 1,468,168  86 

STATEMENT  OF  THE  DEPOSITS  AND  COINAGE  AT  THE  MINT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
AT  PHILADELPHIA,  DURING  THE  MONTH  OF  MARCH,  1857 

GOLD  DEPOSITS. 


Oalifomia  gold $1,428,617  60 

Gold  from  other  sources  40,882  60 


Total  gold  deposits $1,468,880  Of 

• SILVER  DEPOSITS. 

Silver,  including  purchases 188,680  00 


Total  gold  and  silver  deposits $1,607,480  00 

The  coinage  executed  was : — 


GOLD. 

Ko»  of  pleoet.  Valnsi. 


Double  eaglea 71,866  $1,427,800  00 

Half  eagles 42,1 10  21 0.660  00 

Quarter  eagles 64,816  162,040  00 


Total.. 


178,291  $1,799,890  00 
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We  append  the  following  statement  of  the  operations  of  the  United  States 
Branch  Mint,  in  San  Francisco,  for  Pebmary,  1857  : — 

DKPOSrre.  I OOINAGB. 

Gk>ld OE8.  108.727.60  Gold $1,900,000 

saver 6,607 . 80  | SOver 6,000 

Total 11,906,000 


The  total  export  of  treasure  from  San  Francisco  to  all  parts  of  the  world,  bj 
steam  and  sail  vessels,  for  February,  amounted  to  $3,809,614,  which,  added  to  the 
January  shipment  of  $3,182,690,  makes  $6,992,304  for  the  first  two  months  of 
the  present  year. 

The  following  is  a statement  of  the  deposits  and  coinage  at  the  Branch  Mint  of 
the  United  States,  at  New  Orleans,  during  March,  1857  : — 


OOLDb 

California  gold 

Gold  from  other  sources... . 


$19,646  62 
2,280  2! 


SILVXE. 

Silver  parted  from  Cal.  gold 
Silver  from  other  sources. . 


$121  86 
986,299  92 


$21,776  89 


$986,421  77 


Total  gold  and  silver  deposits $967,197  66 

There  was  no  coinage  during  the  past  month. 

The  total  deposits  of  gold,  of  domestic  production,  since  the  the  establishment 
of  the  Mint  of  the  United  States,  and  branches,  amounts  to  $378,880,713,  and 
the  entire  coinage  of  the  metals  during  the  same  time,  that  is  since  1793,  to 
$563,433,908.* 

The  bank  expansion  in  New  York  has  gone  on,  since  our  last,  as  rapidly  as 
ever ; but  the  loans  have  been  shortened  very  much  in  time,  so  that  the  banks 
have  it  in  their  power,  at  any  time,  to  make  a very  rapid  contraction.  We  annex 
a cpmparison  of  the  weekly  averages  since  the  opening  of  the  year ; — 


WXULT  AVXEAOIB  NEW  TOEK  CITT  BANKS. 


Loans  and 

Date. 

Capital. 

Dlacoaota. 

Jan.  8,  1367 

66,285,068 

109,149,168 

Jan. 

10... 

66,285.068 

110,160.284 

Jan. 

17... 

65,285,068 

110,860,401 

Jan. 

24... 

65.285.068 

111,094,415 

Jan. 

81... 

69,266.484 

111,786,883 

Feb. 

7... 

69.266,484 

112,876,718 

Feb. 

14... 

69.266,484 

112,722,799 

Feb. 

21... 

69  266.484 

111,778,672 

Feb. 

28... 

69.266,434 

111,187,717 

March 

7... 

69,266.484 

111,899,649 

March  14. . . 

69,266,484 

118,250.980 

March  21... 

69.296,484 

118,448,692 

March  28 . . . 

69,296.484 

112,884,025 

April 

4... 

69,518,880 

114.888,902 

April 

11... 

69A  18,880 

115,874,717 

April 

18... 

69,518,880 

114,898,174 

Specie. 

Circolatlon. 

Deposlta. 

11,172,244 

8,602,118 

96,846,216 

11,090,108 

8,828,895 

90,709,710 

11,966,164 

8,047,066 

98,086,766 

11,683,924 

7,879,027 

88,644,576 

12,191,826 

8,024,948 

92,466,286 

11,148,894 

8,426,817 

96,029,439 

10,497,882 

8,151,799 

91,917,188 

10,482,168 

8,106,074 

92,448,944 

10.646,254 

8,169,275 

92,178.280 

11,707,846 

8,466,697 

96,868,222 

11,077,782 

8,452,541 

94,281,267 

11,291,878 

8,494,288 

96,406.460 

11.826,788 

8,478,829 

92,614,660 

11,588,782 

8,812,828 

97,840,914 

10,884,490 

8,787,844 

96,618,908 

12,06 1»872 

8,770,828 

96,461,417 

The  expansion  of  the  New  York  city  banks  has  been  the  theme  of  much  com* 
ment,  but  it  has  been  as  g^reat,  in  proportion  to  the  capital,  as  in  most  former 


* We  shall  publish  fhll  and  careftillj  prepared  tables  of  the  oolnage  of  the  United  States  in  the 
June  number  of  the  JierxAants*  Afag’az  iae.—Xd. 
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jears.  Few  realiiEe  that  the  bank  capital  of  tiiiii  cify  baa  far  more  than  doubled 
in  the  last  ten  years,  yet  sadi  is  the  case : — 


HEW  YORK  CITY  BANKS. 


Tsar. 

OapitaL 

Loans  ADis. 

Tear. 

OapltaL 

LocdsADIs. 

1846. . . . 

..  |S8,«82,«tO 

$41,998,468 

1858.... 

144,198,798 

$97,e89.«l« 

1849 

. 24,657,860 

62,891  284 

1864.... 

. 47,454,400 

91,888.274 

1850. . . . 

27.440,070 

68,886,582 

1855 

47,885,665 

94.140,899 

1881.... 

84.608,100 

66,426,858 

1866.... 

51,118,025 

107340.486 

186S 

86.791,750 

88,816.464 

1867.... 

. 69.518,880 

116,874,717 

There  is  a variation  in  the  different  dates  given  in  the  above  statement,  but 
we  have  given  the  nearest  dates  preserved  in  our  record.  For  1853,  the  date  is 
the  beginning  of  the  Clearing  House  statement,  (Aug.  6th,)  and  each  year  since 
18  for  the  week  in  April  corresponding  precisely  with  the  last  weekly  average. 

From  the  above  it  will  be  seen  that  the  loans  are  usually  more  than  two  dollars 
for  every  one  of  capital,  and  that  the  present  is  not  a period  of  “ unusual  expan- 
sion.” In  this  connection  we  present  a brief  comparison  of  the  loans,  specie, 
circulation,  and  nominal  deposits,  on  the  6th  of  August,  1853,  when  the  Clearing 
House  was  opened,  (June  3, 1854,)  when  the  country  bank  balances  were  first 
included  in  the  deposits,  and  in  the  corresponding  week  in  April  in  each  of  die 


last  three  years : — 

Loans  and  Dla.  Specie.  Cironlation.  Deposits. 

Aug.  6,  1858 197.889.617  $9,746,452  $9,510,465  $58,418,766 

June  8,  1854 91,916,710  10.281,969  9,881.714  71,702.290 

April  14.  1855 94.140,899  14.890.979  7.628,528  77,282.242 

April  12,  1856......  107.840.485  12,626.094  8.281.525  91,081.975 

April  11,  1857 116,874,717  10,884,490  8.787,844  96,518,90$ 

We  continue  our  weddy  statement  of  the  averages  of  the  Boston  banks : — 

WEEKLY  AVXEAGK8  AT  BOSTON. 

^ , , March  28  March  SO.  April  6 April  18. 

Capital $81,960,000  $81,960,000  $81,960,000  $81,960,000 

Loans  and  discounts. 52.716.000  62.872,282  68,244.780  58.574.600 

Specie 8,289,000  8,829,189  8,672,982  6.887.000 

Due  from  other  banks 6,888.700  6.862,771  7,847,429  7.589,000 

Due  to  other  banks 4.968.700  5.078,888  5,047,720  5,658.700 

Deposits 15.587.800  15.866,890  17,154,617  17.116.000 

Circulation 6,678,000  6,428,018  7,011,561  7,268,000 

We  also  annex  a comparative  statement  of  the  New  Orleans  banks ; — 

^ March  21.  March  28.  April  4.  April  II. 

Bpecia $9,496,628  $9,878,104  $9,148,791  $8,951,976 

Circulation 10,810,789  10,900,894  11,246,889  11,225,029 

Deposito 14,422,647  14,004,084  18,854,425  18,082,882 

Short  loaoa. ...  21,1 25,201  20.698,684  20,748,743  20,008,763 

Bzchauge 6,214,708  6.601,847  6,960,599  7.026.489 

Due  diatant  baoka 1.858,594  1.444.692  1.420,269  1.411.549 

The  quarterly  statement  of  the  New  Jersey  banks,  as  rendered  to  the  Secretary 
of  State,  April.  1857.  compare  with  the  January  statement  as  follows : — 

^ ^ April  Jannary.  Inereasa.  Dcoreasa 

Capital  stock $6,822,748  $6,602,770  $219,978  

Circulation 6.681,019  4,759.855  1,921,164  

Deposits 5.914.658  4.891.971  1X>22A$2  

Due  other  banks 760,581  1.488,668  $678»1S7 

Surplus 1,192,588  1,178,100  19,488  

Discounts 15.281,711  18,880,065  1,901,262  

Specie 795,669  649,92A  54,867 

Due  by  other  banks 8.549.641  2,947.277  602,^  
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The  hnportg  of  foreign  goods,  for  March,  were  not  much  afihcted  by  the  change 
in  the  tariff— the  shipments  having  beoi  made  before  the  action  of  Congress  was 
known  abroad.  The  total  at  New  York  exceeded  921,000»000,  being  $878,546 
larger  than  for  March  of  last  year ; $10,962,447  larger  than  for  March,  1855,  and 
$4,578,430  larger  than  ft)r  March,  1654,  as  will  i^)pear  from  the  annexed  ooiift- 
parative  summary : — 


rOEBieN  IMPOETS  AT  NBW  TORK  IN  If  AEOH. 


Entered  for  contomptioa. . . . 
Entered  for  warehousing.. . . . 

Free  goods 

Specie  and  bullion. 

Total  entered  at  the  port. . . . 
Withdrawn  fTom  warehouse.. 


18S4. 

$12,911,744 

1,806,688 

1,844,627 

444,016 


$16,657,074 

1,701,208 


I8SS. 

$6,766,687 

1,866,688 

1,468,678 

88,169 


$10,178,057 

2,718,098 


1856. 

$15,781,297 

2.222,666 

2,141,661 

111,846 


$20,256,958 

1,862,896 


1857. 

$12,860,467 

6,884,885 

2,888,879 

1,061,888 


$21,186,504 

2,689,228 


The  great  increase  in  goods  entered  for  warehousing  is  owing,  of  course,  to  the 
prospective  reduction  in  the  tariff  of  duties. 

The  total  foreign  imports  at  New  York,  for  the  qwter  ending  March  diet, 
1857,  are  $13,795,423  greater  than  for  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year ; 
$30,466,362  greater  than  for  the  same  period  of  1855,  and  $18,406,255  greater 
than  that  of  1854.  It  will  be  seen  that,  in  comparison  with  1855,  (two  years  ago,) 
the  imports  for  the  last  month  have  more  than  doubled,  and  the  increase  for  the 
whole  quarter  is  nearly  in  the  same  proportion. 


rOESlGN  IMPOETa  AT  NEW  TOEK  FOE  TBEEE  MONTHS,  FROM  JANUAET  IST. 


Entered  for  consumptioa. . . 
Entered  for  warehousing. . . • 

Free  goods 

Specie  and  bullion 

Total  entered  at  the  port. . . 
Withdrawn  from  warehouse. 


1854. 

$87,989,866 

6,062,144 

8,206,196 

1,012,768 


$47,260,478 

6,644,729 


1855. 

$28,461,214 

7,867,681 

4,160,678 

240,798 


$86,200,866 

7,889,298 


1856. 

$40,869,667 

6.884,168 

6,489,624 

287,966 


$61,871,806 

6,246,071 


1857. 

$46,169,480 

10,898,097 

6,687.141 

2,972,060 


$66,666,726 

7,814,674 


As  the  month  of  March  closes  the  third  quarter  of  the  present  fiscal  year,  W9 
have  compiled  our  usual  summary  of  the  imports  from  the  first  of  July.  This 
shows  that  the  aggregate  at  New  York,  for  nine  months,  is  $29,137,354  greater 
than  for  the  same  time  of  tiie  preceding  fiscal  year ; $19,163,005  g^ter  than  for 
the  nine  months  ending  March  31, 1855,  and  $27,399,866  greater  than  for  tha 
nine  months  ending  March  31, 1854 : — 


FOEEIflN  IMPOEXa  AT  NEW  TOEK  FOE  NINE  MONTHS,  ENDINO  MARCH  81. 

1854.  1855.  1856.  1857. 

Sis  months,  ending  Jan.  1 $96,261,129  $86,668,097  $89,912,809  $106,264,749 


January 19,607,819  12,946,827  16,678,064  19,006,782 

Februaiy 11,096,680  12,081,482  16,086,288  26,624,492 

March. 16,667,074  10,178,067  20,266,968  21,186,604 


Total  for  9 months...  $148,521,602  $121,768,498  $141,784,114  $170,921,46$ 

The  imports  of  dry  goods  at  New  York,  for  March,  (included  in  the  summary 
of  general  imports,)  are  $1,545,519  less  than  for  March,  1856 ; but  $4,290,40$ 
greater  than  for  March,^  1855,  and  $319,804  more  than  for  the  same  period  of 
1854,  as  will  appear  from  the  annexed  comparisoii 
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DfPOETs  or  roExiaif  det  oooot  at  hew  toes  foe  the  mouth  or  maecb. 

ENTEEED  FOE  OONSUMPTION. 


]8§4.  m m.  18S7. 

Manufactures  of  wool 11,744,665  $788,888  $2,664,978  $2,668,088 

Manufactures  of  cotton 2,038,792  586,068  1,529.208  1,788,760 

Mmnufacturea  of  silk 2,667,716  1,787,871  8,997,877  2,681,088 

Manufactures  of  flax 826.485  890,889  962,509  692.556 

Miscellaneous  dry  goods 658,656  659, 4H2  1,089,287  911.578 


Total $7,985,113  $4,061,068  $10,188,854  $7,641,960 

WITBDEAWH  FROM  WAEEBOU8B. 

m.  m.  I8$6.  , I8§7. 

Manufactures  of  wool $280,999  $816,914  $191,788  $245,496 

Manufactures  of  cotton 844,886  688,461  481,076  407,219 

Manufactures  of  silk 222,472  481,141  269,847  808.581 

Manufactures  of  flax 101,847  268.724  196,485  207.037 

Miscellaneous  dry  goodf,. 66,766  168,034  56,559  124,412 


Total $1,005,469  $1,698,264  $1,144,755  $1,292,695 


Add  entered  for  consumption  ... . 7,986,118  4,061.068  10,188,854  7,*^4l,960 

Total  thrown  on  the  market..  $8,990,682  $5,769,882  $11,828,109  $8,984,656 

ENTERED  FOR  WARE^pUSINO. 


18M.  18§i.  18i6.  I8S7. 

Manufactures  of  wool $804,050  $115,808  $94,288  $459,542 

Manufactures  of  cotton  217,418  66.704  44,078  288,158 

Manufactures  of  silk 194,169  867,728  221,219  499,715 

Manufactures  of  flax 66.792  89,827  59,277  185.881 

Miscellaneous  dry  goods. 82,684  188,980  62,828  98.709 


Total $814,048  $767,492  $481,180  $1,477,005 


Add  entered  for  consumption  ... . 7,986,113  4,061,068  10,188,854  7,641,960 

Total  entered  at  the  port $8,799,161  $4,828,660  $10,664,484  $9,118,965 

The  total  imports  of  foreign  goods  at  New  York,  since  January  Ist,  1857,  are 
(3,264,193  larger  than  for  the  same  period  of  last  year,  (16,655,337  more  than 
for  the  same  period  of  1856,  and  (4,925,432  more  than  for  1854  : — 

ntPOETS  OF  FOREIGN  DRT  GOODS  AT  THE. FORT  OF  NEW  TORE,  FOR  THREE  MONTBa, 


FROM  JANUARY  IST. 

BNTBEXD  FOR  CONSUMPTION. 

18Si  I8i6.  1817. 

Manufactures  of  wool $4  906,014  $3,037,222  $6,268,084  $5,957,801 

Manufactures  of  cotton 6.110.686  2,606,(>85  6,754,030  7,817.607 

Manufactures  of  silk 8,918,981  4.898,408  9,584,84  6 9,802,850 

Manufactures  of  flax 2,410,282  1,884,582  2,626,486  2^58,602 

Miscellaneous  dry  goods 1,492,218  1,482,401  2,840,758  2,708,490 


Total $24,288,126  $12,908,648  $26^08,654  $28,840,850 

WITHDRAWN  FROM  WAREHOUSE. 

im.  18M.  I8S6.  I8S7. 

Manufactures  of  wool $848,657  $811,718  $558,882  $641,948 

Manufactures  of  cotton 1,249,809  1,806,869  1,266,177  1,640,957 

Manufactures  of  silk 1,060,078  1,159,408  828,140  900,677 

Manufactures  of  flax. 418,988  560,848  562,882  548.017 

Miscellaneous  dry  goods 145,222  878,441  166,468  278,092 


ToUl  withdrawn $8,712,884  $4,211,784  $8,876,549  $8,904,681 


Add  entered  for  consumption. 24,288,126  12,908,648  26,608.664  28,840,850 

Total  thrown  upon  the  market. . 28,000,460  17,120,427  29,885,208  82,245,081 
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Manufactures  of  wool ... 

18S1. 

l8Si 

18S6. 

1857. 

. . $666,882 

$624,484 

(438,324 

$840,604 

liaoufactures  of  cotton 

949,066 

820,760 

725,685 

1.012,296 

Manufactures  of  silk 

842,279 

1,141,482 

649.261 

1,067,628 

Manufactures  of  flax. 

870,269 

477  #32 

297,656 

627,874 

Miscellaneous  dry  goods 

..  71,009 

383,824 

146,889 

228,400 

Total 

..  $2,798,494 

$8,448,072 

$2,257,206 

$8,671,702 

Add  entered  forconsnmption  . . . , 

..  24,288,126 

12,908,648 

26,608,654 

28,840,860 

Total  entered  at  the  port. . . 

..  27.086,620 

16,866.716 

28,766,869 

82,012.062 

The  exports  from  New  York  to  foreign  ports,  for  the  month  of  March,  (exclu- 
sive of  specie,)  were  $312,647  greater  than  for  March,  1856  ; $2,673,966  greater 
than  for  March,  1856,  and  $2, 978^622  greater  than  for  March,  1864,  as  will  appear 
from  the  following  comparative  summary : — 

EXPORTS  FROM  NSW  TORE  TO  FORBlOIf  PORTS  FOR  TER  MONTH  OF  MARCH. 

18i4.  18Si  18S6.  18§7. 

Domestic  produce |6, 562.810  $4,807,888  |8, 044, 122  $7,804,481 

Foreign  merchandise  (free) 28.19!  941,212  190,842  488,880 

Foreign  merchandise  (dutiable).  876,268  692.890  468,280  628.080 

Specie  and  bullion. 1.466,127  2,298,697  2,684,896  2,174,966 

Total  exports- $7,608,896  $8,640,682  $11,287,640  $11,190,856 

ToUl,  exclusive  of  specie  ....  6,087,269  6,841,936  8,708,244  9,016,891 

The  exports  since  January  1st  have  been  larger  in  specie,  but  in  foreign  and 
domestic  merchandsie  the  total  is  very  close  to  that  of  last  year.  Thus,  exclusive 
of  specie,  the  aggregate  for  three  months  is  only  $18,164  in  advance  of  last  year, 
but  is  $3,036,304  in  excess  of  the  total  for  the  same  period  of  1855,  and  $1,998,686 
in  excess  for  the  corresponding  total  for  1854 : — 

EXPORTS  FROM  NEW  TORE  TO  FOREIGN  PORTS  FOR  THREE  MONTHS,  FROM  JANUARY  IST. 

18§l.  18SS.  1856.  1857. 

Domestic  produce $16,267,937  $12,968,884  $18,710,798  $17,847,626 

Foreign  merchandise  (free) 826.149  2,211,629  286.422  810,956 

Foreign  merchandise  (dutiable).  1,246,076  1,682,180  824,468  1,180,866 

Specie  and  bullion 8,891,688  4,678,803  8,898,678  5,814,687 

Total  exports $21,781,694  $21,881,846  $28,714,266  $26,168,484 

Total,  exclusive  of  specie 17.840,161  16,802,648  19,820,688  19,888,847 

We  have  also  compiled  a statement  for  the  expired  portion  of  the  fiscal  year, 
idiowing  the  exports  exclusive  of  specie,  at  the  foot  of  which  we  have  added  the 
exports  of  specie.  The  total  exports  from  New  York  to  foreign  ports,  for  the 
last  nine  months,  are  $16,619,461  in  excess  of  the  corresponding  period  of  1856, 
showing  a far  greater  percentage  of  increase  than  is  shown  in  the  imports  : — 

EXPORTS,  EXCLUSIVE  OP  SPECIE,  PROM  NEW  YORK  TO  FOREIGN  PORTS,  FOR  NINE 
MONTHS,  ENDING  MARCH  31. 

1854.  1855.  1856.  1867. 

8ix  months,  ending  Jan.  1...  $87,976,896  $29,892,747  $89,916,729  $48,696,601 


January 6,844,796  6,896,617  6Jil  1,280  4,884,170 

February 6,968,097  4.665,091  6,606.209  5,988.786 

March 6,087,269  6,841,986  8,708,244  9,016,891 


Total,  9 months. $66,816,066  $46,696,290  $69,786,412  $68,485,848 

Specie 21,989,907  26,662.842  14,444,518  27,266.048 


Total  exports,  9 months.  $77,805,968  $72,267,682  $74,180,980  $90,700,891 
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The  revenae  at  the  same  port  has  fallen  off  yery  mach,  owing  to  the  large 
amount  of  goods  which  have  been  placed  in  warehouse,  and  the  few  articles  pajiiig 
a high  rate  which  have  been  with^wn : — 

CASH  Duran  bsceivsd  at  the  pobt  op  new  tobk. 


18M.  m.  1886.  1887. 

Six  moDthB |21,9«0,896  88  $18,868,937  89  $20,087,869  98  $92,976,124  48 

Jaanaiy 4.879.286  82  2.660.088  88  8,688.664  85  4.687.878  48 

Febroarj 2,867,294  60  2,666,164  94  8,676,919  14  6,117,249  85 

March 8.627.119  49  9,868.084  96  4,889,107  47  8,762.184  98 


Total,  9 moDtha.. . $82,794,696  64  $26,947,216  68  $81,780/)48  74  $86,884,987  89 

The  revenue  will  continue  to  decrease  until  after  the  new  tariff  goes  into  o'J^ra- 
tian  on  the  first  of  July,  after  which  there  will  probably  be  an  enormous  business 
for  several  weeks. 

The  cash  receipts  for  the  duties  on  importations  through  the  New  Orleans 
Custom  House,  for  the  month  of  March,  shows  a large  increase  over  any  corres- 
ponding month  of  March,  being  as  follows : — 

March.  1867  $862,668  I March,  1866  $171,147 

March,  1866  817,000  | March,  1864  246,088 


The  following  is  a comparative  table  of  the  busmess  at  the  port  of  Philadelphia 
for  the  month  of  March,  and  also  the  comparative  reodpts  for  cash  duties  duriog 
the  first  quarter  of  the  year : — 


March. 

Value  of  merchandise  in  warehoose,  fint  of  month. ...... 

Entered  for  warehouse  from  foreign  ports 

Entered  for  warehouse  from  other  districts 

Entered  for  consumption  from  foreign  ports. 

Free  merchandise  entered 

Withdrawn  from  warehouse  for  consumption 

Withdrawn  from  warehouse  for  transportation 

Withdrawn  from  warehouse  for  export 

Value  of  mercbaodiae  in  warehouae  last  of  mouth 

im. 

$484,778 

886,068 

88,680 

8,460,608 

868,816 

188,418 

8,998 

6,758 

486,891 

18S7. 

$986,947 

141,401 

80,681 

746,880 

884,398 

186,988 

6,806 

8,868 

1,018,9M 

DOTln  BBOIITU*. 

i8<4.  m 

m 

18S7. 

Mutb |Sie,8S4  1840,917 

Frevious  two  months. 1,064,491  617,794 

$678,008 

879,768 

$868,601 

771.006 

11,880,725  $668,711 

$968,766 

$1,084310 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  duties,  for  the  quarter  just  closed,  is  in  excess  of  rec4>t8 
of  the  corresponding  quarter  of  either  of  the  two  years  next  preceding. 

We  look  for  an  increased  demand  abroad  for  American  produce,  and  especially 
for  breadstuff's,  during  the  next  two  months.  Thus  far  there  has  been  much  dis- 
appointment hi  the  trade,  and  heavy  losses  have  been  made  by  many  who  hafu 
diipped  from  this  side.  We  look  for  a suflScient  export  demand  to  take  all  the 
surplus  produce  that  reaches  the  seaboard  before  the  next  harvest  We  have 
compiled  a comparative  table,  giving  the  shipments  from  New  York  of  certain 
leading  articles  of  produce  since  the  opening  of  the  year.  This  shows  a gain  in 
wheat  and  com,  but  a large  falling  off  in  flour,  lyci  pork,  and  beef : — 


56T 


iscMni  or  amAiN  Asnout  or  sommo  PBomToi,  rmoic  mnr  roms  to  roEXiev 
POETS,  rSOM  JAJWAET  IST  TO  JJfBlL  UtE:— 


..bbU 


Ashes-  pots.. 

psmrls 

Breaditufft — 

Wheat  floor , .bbls 


Wheat bosh 


Candles — moldJ>oz's 
sperm. .... 

Coal tons 

Cotton. bales 

Hops. 

Navml  stores — 
Torpentine . ..bblE 
Spirits  of  torp.. . . . 

Rosin. 

Tar 


ISM. 

I8i7. 

m. 

1817. 

MOf 

8,980 

Oils — ^wlials.... galls 

10.847 

6,628 

600 

1,820 

sperm 

78,688 

866,088 

lard 

88,981 

9464 

889,816 

.72,081 

linsesd 

2,982 

8,486 

7,611 

1,228 

14486 

17,882 

499,176 

744,082 

Prsmstows-— 

684,262 

80,442 

,081,902  1,278,881 

Pork  ....... .bbls. 

74,806 

16,671 

16,080 

19461 

Beef. 

86,981 

9,648 

1,061 

967 

69.544 

1,678 


88,669 


1,716 

2,668 

66,681 

798 

21,628 

6,610 

72,090 

4,890 


Ontiiieats,lba...  18,011.726  10.947,962 

Botter 164,889  177,870 

Cheese 636,644  420,666 

Lard 6,108,697  9,090.748 

Rice trcs.  10,677  »,810 

Tallow lbs.1,012,688  826.880 

Tobacco,  erode  .pkgs  14,888  7,862 

Do.,maDofact^ed...lbs  1,889,462  896,867 
Whalebone. 174,682  462,982 


The  stock  maiket  has  floctoated  doring  the  post  month,  bot  the  general  ten-  ^ 
dcncy,  especially  in  the  early  part  of  it,  was  downward,  and  the  qnotations  have 
materially  declined.  The  cause  appears  to  be  two-fold — first,  the  comparative  ^ 
dearness  of  money,  and  the  great  demand  for  it  in  trade,  which  has  limited  specu-  j 
lations  in  stocks ; and,  secondly,  the  method  of  managing  most  stock  companies, 
which  has  disgusted  a large  number  of  capitalists.  No  sooner  does  a railroad  ) 
become  prosperous  than  its  managers  appear  to  have  an  Itching  to  connect  its  v 
prosperity  to  some  dead-weight  in  which  they  have  a greater  personid  interest, 
in  order  to  aid  a project  that  will  not  stand  alone.  The  tesuH  generally  is,  that, 
instead  of  raising  the  weak  to  strength,  they  only  pull  the  strong  down  nearer 
the  level  of  the  former.  Whether  the  new  scheme  be  an  extension,”  or  a 
^ branch,”  or  a line  of  boats,  or  a consolidation,  or  a new  plan  of  action,  there 
is  almost  always  some  ax  to  grind  apart  from  the  legitimate  interests  of  the 
company.  We  do  not  wish  to  join  in  the  constant  **  hammering”  of  stocks  by 
those  who  profess  to  believe  that  there  is  no  value  in  any  of  them ; but  we  do 
hope  to  see  the  day  when  the  selfishness  of  those  who  manage  most  these  com- 
panies will  receive  a signal  rebuke  firom  the  sofifering  stockholders. 


VBW  YORK  COTTON  MARKET  FOR  THE  MONTH  ENDING  APRIL  24. 
rmmtAxsD  won  m uzmouAxm'  xaoazxke  bt  ohablbs  w.  fbxdbbiouok,  bkorb,  bbw  tobz. 

Our  market  during  the  four  weeks  succeeding  the  date  of  our  last  report 
(March  20th)  was  active  at  advancing  prices,  the  improvement  in  rates  being 
equal  to  4 a f c.  per  pound  on  all  gprades.  The  rapid  decrease  in  receipts  (being 
over  200,000  bales  for  the  month,  as  compared  with  last  year,)  caused  holders  to 
be  firm  in  their  demands,  and  indifferoit  about  meeting  the  views  of  buyers.  The 
general  backwardness  of  the  season  throughout  the  cotton  districts,  caused  by 
heavy  frosts  and  copious  rains,  limits  the  expectations  formed  for  a large  crop  for 
the  present  year,  and  tends  to  delay  the  forwarding  to  market  of  what  balances 
of  old  crop  that  may  still  be  in  ^e  hands  of  planters.  The  foreign  advices  re- 
ceived during  the  latter  part  of  the  month  were  more  favorable  than  looked  for, 
and  tended  to  allay  the  buoyancy  of  the  general  feeling  which  existed  in  favor  of 
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the  giant  staple.  Oonsamptioo  abroad  is  much  dimintdied,  and  the  inereased 
Yalue  of  money  imparts  a cantionsness  to  operators,  which  the  present  value  of 
the  article  may  well  demand. 

The  transactions  for  the  week  ending  March  27th  were  laige,  and  at  improved 
rates.  The  sales,  full  one-half  in  transitu,  were  16,000  bales,  the  market  closing 
firm  at  the  following : — 

PRIOES  ADOPTED  MARCH  27tH  FOR  TBK  FOLLOWING  QUALITIES:^ 


Ordinary  . . . 
Middling  ... . 
Middling  fair. 
Fair..'^ . .. . . 


Upland. 

Florida. 

Mobile. 

N.O.fcT 

12* 

12* 

12* 

12* 

14 

14 

14* 

14* 

H* 

14* 

16 

H* 

H* 

16 

16* 

For  the  week  ensuing,  our  own  spinners  bought  freely,  and  the  demand  for  par- 
cels in  transitu  was  large,  the  total  sales  being  17,000  bales,  at  a further  advance^ 
in  sympathy  with  the  improved  state  of  the  Southern  markets.  At  the  annexed* 
the  market  closed  firm^ 


PRICES  ADOPTED  APRIL  8d  FOR  THE  FOLLOWING  QUALITIES: — 


Upland.  Florida.  Mobile.  N.O.&  Texan. 

Ordinary..., 12^  12i  12^ 

Middling 14^  14^  I4f  14* 

Middlingfair 14f  14f  16  16* 

Fair 16  16  16*  16* 


A good  demand  continued  throughout  the  week  ending  April  10th,  the  sales 
being  15,000  bales,  mostly  from  Southern  ports  to  Europe,  the  annexed  rates 
being  demanded  for  the  following  grades  from  store : — 

PRICES  ADOPTED  APRIL  IOTH  FOR  THE  FOLLOWING  QUALITIES: — 

Upland.  Florida.  Mobile.  N.O.fc  Texas. 


Ordinary 12*  12*  12*  IS 

Middling 14*  14*  14*  14* 

Middlingfair 14*  14*  16  16* 

Pair 16  16*  16*  16 


Sales  for  the  week  ending  April  17th  were  estimated  at  9,000  bales,  the  mar- 
ket closing  dull  under  unfavorable  foreign  advices.  Holders  were,  however,  sus- 
tained in  their  views  by  reports  of  unseasonable  weather  at  the  South,  and  the 
smallness  of  receipts.  The  following  quotations  must  be  considered  nominal : — 

PEICES  ADOPTED  APEIL  17tB  FOE  THE  FOLLOWING  QUALITIES! — 

Upland.  Florida.  Mobile.  N.O.&.  Texas. 


Ordinary 12*  12*  12*  18 

Middling 14*  14*  14*  14* 

Middlingfair 14*  14*  16  16* 

Fair 16  16  16*  16* 


For  the  week  closing  at  date  the  sales  were  viewed  at  6,000  bales,  prices  being 
a shade  in  favor  of  buyers.  The  quantity  on  sale  was  not  excessive,  holders,  in 
the  absence  of  demand,  declined  ofiering.  The  market  closed  heavy  at  the  fol- 
lowing : — 

PRICES  ADOPTED  APRIL  24TB  FOR  THE  FOLLOWING  QUALITIES! — 


Upland.  Florida.  Mobile.  N.O.fcTexaa 

Ordinary 12*  12*  12*  12* 

Middling. 18*  18*  14*  14* 

Middling  fair 14*  14*  14*  16 

Pair 14*  16  16*  16* 

Receipts  to  date bales  2,711,000  Decrease  869,000 

Export  to  Great  Britain. 1,109,000  Decrease  286,000 

Export  to  France 882,000  Decrease  64.000 

Stock  on  hand.  478,000  Decrease  129,000 
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. JOURNAL  OF  BANKING,  CURRENCY,  AND  FINANCE, 

METHODS  OF  COMPUTIIIO  INTEREST. 

FmBKMAif  Hunt,  Esq.,  MdUor  of  the  Merchante'  Magazine^  etc : — 

Sir  i — A method  of  computiog  interest,  now  in  almost  universal  use,  is  to 
multiply  the  principal  by  the  number  of  days,  divide  the  product  by  6,  and  cut 
off  the  three  right-hand  figures  of  the  quotient ; the  remaining  figures  will  ex- 
press the  interest  at  six  per  cent 

Adding  one-sixth  of  this  interest  to  itself  will  give  the  interest  at  7 per  cent, 
adding  one-third  will  give  the  interest  at  8 per  cent,  adding  one-half  will  give  the 
interest  at  9 per  cent,  Ac. 

It  is  proposed  to  investigate  this  rule,  deduce  from  it  another,  shorter  in  its 
operation,  and  to  estimate  the  error  involved  in  both. 

The  old  rule  for  computing  interest,  when  the  time  is  expressed  in  years,  reads 
thus: — 

“ Multiply  the  principal  by  the  rate  per  cent,  and  that  product  by  the  number 
of  years ; the  last  product  will  give  the  interest’* 

If  we  represent  the  principal  by  p,  the  rate  by  r,  the  time  by  t,  the  interest  by  i, 
this  rule,  put  into  the  form  of  an  equation,  will  read  thus  i = prt ; and  if, 
when  the  time  is  expressed  in  days,  we  represent  the  number  of  days  by  y,  we 
shall  have,  by  assuming  360  days  to  be  equal  to  one  year, 

t = y 

360 

Substituting  this  value  of  t in  the  first  equation, 

i ==prt, 

we  have  i ^ pry 

360 

Now,  when  the  interest  to  be  computed  is  at  6 per  cent, 

6 

r = .06  = — 

100 

substituting  this  value  of  r in  the  last  equation,  we  have 

6py 

i 

36,000 

. _ py 

6 X 1,000 

which  is  the  rule  for  computing  interest  by  days  at  6 per  cent,  as  gpven  above, 
expressed  in  the  form  of  an  equation.  Adding  one-sixth,  one-third,  one-half, 
gives  the  interest  at  7 per  cent,  8 per  cent,  9 per  cent,  Ac. 

Now,  when  the  rate  is  a divisor  of  360,  we  may  find  the  interest  directly  from 
the  equation  ^ pry 

"’360 
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Tims : let  r » .08 


Spy 


Spy 

1 = 

36,000 

py 

1 == 

4,fi60 

py 

1 s=  

9 X 5 X 100 
Ifr=.10,  10  py 


Ifr=*.12, 


12  py 


36,000 

py 

4,000 

py 


36,000 

py 

3,600 

py 


(6,000 

PT 


3 X 1,000 


4X  1.000  6X6X100 

Hence,  we  have  the  following  role : — 

Multiply  the  principal  by  the  number  of  days,  and  for  8 per  cent,  divide  tte 
product,  first  by  9 and  then  by  5,  and  cut  off  two  right-hand  figures. 

For  9 per  cent,  divide  the  same  prodnot  by  4,  and  cut  off  three  righi-hiiui 
figures. 

For  10  per  cent,  divide  the  same  prodnot,  first  by  6 and  then  by  6,  and  eat  off 
two  right-hand  figures. 

For  12  per  cent,  divide  the  same  product  by  3,  and  cat  off  three  righbbaDd 
figures. 

Observe,  when  there  are  two  divisors,  as  at  8 and  10  per  cent,  we  cut  off  Am 
right-hand  figures ; but  when  there  is  but  one,  as  at  9 and  12  per  cent,  we  cut  off 
three  right-hand  figures. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  divisor  or  divisors  for  any  rate  which  is  a fhetor  of  360, 
‘ may  be  found  in  a similar  manner. 

Example : What  is  the  interest  on  $210  for  60  days,  at  8 per  omit? 


By  the  first,  or  usual  method. 

210 

50 

By  the  last  method. 

210 

50 

6)10,600 

9)10,600 

1,750  5)11,666 

Add  i,  583 

*2,333 

*2,333 

Bequiring  22  figures.  Requiring  21  figures. 

Example : What  is  the  interest  on  *1,000  for  181  days,  at  10  per  cent  ? 

First  method.  Second  method. 

6)181,000  6)181,000 

30,166 

* jj  • ( 10,056 

\ 10,056 

6)30,166 

»60,27« 

*50,276 

Requiring  27  figures. 

Beqoiring  18  flgvm. 
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Example : What  ia  the  interest  of  *630 

for  81  days,  at  9 per  cent  ? 

First  method. 

Second  method. 

630 

630 

SI 

81 

630 

630 

5,040 

5,040 

6)51,030 

4)51,030 

8,605  *12,767 

Add  h 4,252 

*12,757 

Beqairing  31  figures.  Bequiriog  23  figures. 


These  examples  serve  to  diow  the  application  of  the  rule  here  enunciated,  and 
that  it  involves  less  labor  in  computation. 

We  will  now  estimate  the  exactness  of  these  methods.  As  360  days  has  been 
assumed  as  the  value  of  one  year,  there  is  a loss  of  5 days  in  each  year ; hence, 
we  conclude  that  computations  by  these  rules  involve  a loss  to  the  borrower  of 
^ j ^ — *1  in  each  *73  interest  he  pays.  This  may  be  shown  analytically 
as  follows : — 


Let  y represent  the  given  number  of  days ; then  for  the  true  value  of  t,  we 


have 

and  for  the  exact  interest, 

j y 

366 

pnr 

6 

365 

6py 

Off  as  r * — 

100 

36,500 

Hence, 

6 p7  _ 6 py 

36,000  36,500 

win  give  us  the  amount  of  the  error  sought. 

This  exprenion,  reduced  to  its  least  omnmon  denominator,  becomes 


6py 


py 


438,000 

Feom  a pre^ons  eqoatioii,  we  find 

py  = 6,000  i 

Menobf  py  6,000  i 1 

438,000  438,000  ' 73 


As  this  expression  for  the  error  sought  does  not  depend  upon  r 
it  will  be  the  same  for  any  other  rate  than  six  per  oeni. 


for  its  value, 
B.  8.  o. 
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TAB  THREE  ERAS  OF  BARKISG  If  HEW  TORE. 


OOIIDIXBID  rOR  TH>  MRRCRAMTB  MAOAZnri,  nOM  THB  RKPORT  OR  THE  SITPIROrrErVXXT  OR  TRB 

BAN  KINO  DXPARTMRNT. 

The  first  era  in  the  history  of  banking  in  the  State  of  New  York,  as  the  term 
is  now  understood,  commenced  with  the  charter  of  the  Bank  of  New  York,  in 
the  year  1791.  This  charter  was  the  first  successful  attempt  to  consolidate  mo- 
ney for  the  purpose  of  pursuing ' the  business  of  banking  by  an  actual  paid  up 
capital,  to  be  managed  by  trustees  under  the  name  of  directors.  This  charter 
contained  but  little  restraint  upon  the  corporators,  and  was  apparently  created 
solely  for  the  purpose  of  exempting  those  parties  from  personal  liability  for  the 
debts  and  contracts  of  the  institution.  The  only  restrictions  placed  upon  that 
charter  were,  the  capital  to  be  employed  was  a fixed  and  d^nite  sum.  It 
could  hold  no  real  estate  except  that  occupied  by  the  bank,  and  such  as  was  taken 
by  it  as  security  or  in  satisfaction  for  indebte^ess  to  the  same ; and  that  the 
debts  due  the  corporation  should  not  exceed  three  times  their  actual  amount  of 
capital,  to  which  amount  could  be  added  a debt  equal  to  the  money  deposited  in 
their  vaults.  Their  business  was  confined  (or  rather  their  operations  of  discount 
and  deposit)  to  the  place  designated  in  the  charter  and  not  elsewhere.  These 
were  tl^  main  conditions  upon  which  charters  for  banking  purposes  were  granted, 
with  slight  modifications  and  improvement  until  1829.  This  system  contained 
the  elements  of  its  own  destruction  ; and  its  evils  became  so  apparant  that  the 
Legislature,  bending  to  the  popular  will  in  1829,  passed  the  law  entitled  “ An 
act  to  create  a fund  for  the  benefit  of  the  condition  of  certain  moneyed  corpo- 
rations and  for  other  purposes,”  commonly  denominated  the  Safety  Fund  Act. 

This  was  creating  a second  era  in  the  business  of  banking,  and  it  acknowledged 
the  great  principle  of  securing  the  bill  holders  under  any  and  all  circumstances 
from  the  fraud  or  misfortune  of  the  banker.  At  the  same  session  of  the  Legis- 
lature which  created  the  “ safety  fund,”  nearly  thirty  bank  charters  were  granted 
or  renewed. 

It  is  but  just  to  say^  that  this  system  fully  sustained  the  wisdom  and  hopes  of 
its  founders ; and  the  unfaltering  faith  of  the  public  in  it,  aided  largely  in  caring 
out  banks  safely  through  the  monetary  revulsion  of  1837.  The  addition  of  a 
single  section  to  that  act,  now  in  force  ander  the  act  of  1843,  requiring  the  coun- 
tersigning and  roistering  of  their  notes,  as  now  practiced  in  the  banking  depart- 
ment, would  have  perfected  it  and  prevented  the  frauds  by  which  the  fund  was 
for  a time  exhausUnl,  through  the  over  issue  of  bank  notes  for  which  it  was  liable, 
by  several  fraudulent  and  insolvent  institutions. 

The  third  era  commenced  with  the  enactment  of  the  “ Act  to  authorise  the 
business  of  banking,”  in  1 838,  commonly  known  as  the  General  Bank  Law.  The 
causes  that  product  that  act,  were  not  lack  of  faith  then  existing  in  the  public 
mind  as  to  the  security  of  the  circulating  notes  of  the  chartered  banks  un<w  the 
Safety  Fond  system.  Their  engagements  had  been  met,  th^  had  just  passed 
tiirough  a suspension  of  specie  payments,  covering  the  whole  united  States,  and 
manfully  resumed  and  sustained  a resumption  of  those  parents  in  a single  year, 
and  in  ^vance  of  other  portions  of  the  Union,  and  stood  before  the  world  with 
unimpaired  credit.  Two  things  combined,  each  in  itself  alone  sufficient  to  estab- 
lish the  general  bank  law  of  1838.  The  first  was  a growing  feeling  among  the 
mass  of  our  citizens  against  any  exclusive  grant  of  powers  or  privileges  to  anv 
association  of  men  whatever.  In  fact  the  value  of  a bank  charter  could  be  cal- 
culated to  a dollar ; the  business  of  banking  yielded  large  profits,  and  it  became 
the  favorite  investment  of  capitalists.  To  the  parties  controlling  a special  charter 
containing  banking  privile^,  the  profit  as  an  investment  or  upon  the  sale  of 
the  stock,  was  certain.  The  Legislature  granting  such  a privilege  was  literally 
voting  money  into  the  pockets  of  the  parties  who  controlled  the  franchise. 
capit^ist,  under  this  state  of  things,  either  turned  politician,  or  calle  1 to  his  aid 
more  needy  men  than  himself,  occupying  or  supposea  to  occupy  a prominent  place 
in  their  partv.  to  operate  upon  the  hopes,  fears,  or  cupidity  of  the  representative. 

The  Legislature  was  besieged  each  session  with  applicants  for  banking  privil- 
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cges ; and  the  people  soon  saw  that  the  plea  of  granting  business  fkcilltles  to  them, 
amounted  merely  to  granting  pecuniary  advantages  to  a favored  few. 

Another  and  more  fearful  result  bc^n  to  show  itself  in  connection  with  this 
state  of  thin^  The  dominant  party  soon  learned,  that  an  element  of  power  ex> 
isted  under  the  idea  (I  had  almost  us^  the  word  pretence)  of  aiding  the  business 
men  of  the  State.  The  minority  also  ascertained  that  (under  the  two-third  rule^ 
H requiring  88  votes  in  the  House  and  22  in  the  Senate  actually  voting  aye  to 
pass  a charter,)  men  could  be  rewarded  for  political  services.  The  granting  of  a 
charter  for  banking  purposes  became  a sabsidy  to  the  then  two  gi^t  pmitical 
parties  of  the  day,  just  in  proportion  as  their  leaders,  in  their  respective  localities, 
had  the  strength  or  skill  to  use  their  respective  forces.  Mistrust  and  doubt  of 
legislation  if  not  legislators  themselves,  soon  became  prominent  among  the  think- 
ing and  reflecting  men  of  the  State ; and  the  downfall  of  special  charters  for 
banking  purposes  was  looked  upon  as  removing  a great  source  of  political  and 
party  corruption  from  out  the  halls  of  legislation.  T:.at  this  filing  was  preva- 
lent in  our  State,  you  only  need  be  reminded  that  the  constitutional  convention 
of  1846,  by  an  unusually  large  vote,  took  in  express  terms  the  power  of  granting 
Special  charters  for  banking  purposes  from  all  future  Legislatures. 

The  law  of  1838,  authorizing  the  business  of  banking,  although  defective  in 
some  of  its  details,  is  an  imperishable  monument  of  the  wisdom  of  the  framers 
of  it,  as  well  as  to  the  Legislature  that  enacted  it 

Time  and  ei^rience  have  remedied  most  of  its  defects,  and  for  the  flrst  time 
since  its  creation,  it  has  survived  in  unimpaired  usefulness  a year  without  an 
amendment  or  an  alteration.  While  the  Superintendent  in  the  performance  of 
his  duty,  is  reouired  by  statute  **  to  suggest  any  amendment  to  the  law  relative  to 
banking,  by  which  the  system  may  1^  improved ; and  the  security  of  the  bill- 
holders  and  depositors  increased,”  he  feels  it  an  imperative  duty  to  say,  that  no 
subject  of  l^islation  should  be  entered  upon  with  greater  care  and  deliberation 
than  changing  our  laws  in  regard  to  banking. 

We  have  two  systems  of  banking  in  this  State,  both  of  which  the  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Bank  Department  considers,  as  now  conducted,  sound.  The  re- 
maining chartered  banks  must  of  necessity  soon  come  under  the  provisions  of  the 
general  law,  as  their  charters  expire,  or  discontinue  their  business.  They  have 
been  by  legislation  in  a measure  interwoven  with  each  other.  In  their  contact 
with  this  department,  with  the  single  exception  of  placing  security  for  their  cir- 
culating notes  in  the  hands  of  the  Superintendent,  they  have  been  assimilated  as 
(hr  as  it  is  apparently  possible. 

The  great  principle  of  the  general  bank  law  is  security  to  th  i bill-holder.  We 
all  are,  from  the  necessity  of  our  position  and  business,  compelled  to  receive  bank 
notes  as  money.  There  is  no  exception— it  rests  alike  upon  the  poorest,  as  well 
as  the  wealthiest  citizen  of  this  State. 

To  protect  and  guard  in  the  most  stringent  manner  the  involuntary  creditor  of 
the  banks,  should  be  one  of  the  most  grateful  duties  of  the  I^islature.  When 
that  is  done,  every  facility  for  the  employment  of  capital  should  be  rendered  to 
those  desirous  to  engage  in  the  business  of  banking.  No  complaint  can  be  made 
of  exclusive  privil^es  being  held  by  any  port  ion  of  our  citizens,  and  the  law  of 
1838  can  never  become  odious  from  the  possession  and  enjoyment  of  a franchise 
granted  to  a special  locality,  and  to  particular  individuals. 

Under  the  operations  of  the  general  bank  law,  the  demand  and  supply  of  bank 
capital  will  keep  pace  with  the  wants  of  the  business  community  or  the  State. 
A liability  to  excessive  banking,  although  there  may  be  institutions  badly  located, 
and  in  advance  of  the  necessities  of  particular  vicinities,  in  which  they  are  plac^ 
need  not  be  feared,  as  the  touchstone  of  profit  and  loss  to  the  proprietors,  will  in- 
evitably correct  either  a plethora  or  famine  of  bank  facilities  for  the  business  in- 
terest of  the  State. 

The  creation  of  banks  under  the  provisions  of  the  present  law,  from  the  re- 
quirements of  it  in  their  lormation,  never  can  or  will  add  to  our  paper  curren^ 
more  radidly  than  will  be  sufficient  to  meet  the  ever-swelling  tide  of  the  tradi 
and  commerce  of  our  citizens. 

VOL,  xxzvi. — wo,  V.  38 
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The  formatioD  of  a free  baak  opoo  a stock  basis  alone,  absolately  (for  a tM 
redaces  the  volame  of  caireocy  id  its  viciDitj,  as  it  had  paid,  or  ratto  letaned 
for  redemption,  to  other  banks  3116,  at  least,  for  everjr  3100  it  has  received  fira 
the  dej^tment  The  only  facility  it  can  offer  the  bosioessmeo  of  the  oommooitj 
where  it  is  located,  is  in  concentratinff  a capital  above  the  amount  deposited  in 
this  office,  and  in  its  attempts  to  fill  t^  vacuum  in  the  currency  the  purchase  of 
its  stocks  has  created,  and  also  by  drawing  to  itself  deposits  that  would  have  re> 
mained  comparatively  idle  in  the  hands  of  parties  who  from  interest  in,  or  good 
will  towards,  the  new  bank,  deposit  their  surplus  moneys  therein.  This  coneen* 
tratioD  of  dep(»its,  a^in  tends  directly  to  reduce  the  volame  of  currency,  as  tbs 
most  reliable  circalation  of  a bank  is  in  notes  laid  aside  for  future  use. 

It  will  be  readily  seen  that  during  the  last  fiscal  year,  while  capital  has  aggie> 

fntel  itself  to  the  amount  of  312,216,711  for  the  purpose  of  engaging  in  ths 
usiness  of  banking,  the  volume  of  currency  has  incream  only  32.322,691. 

It  is  a matter  of  interest  to  the  bankers  of  this  State  to  note  that  under  ths 
(^eratioDS  of  the  free  bank  law,  whose  provisions  permit  capital  for  banking 
purposes  to  seek  its  own  location  and  amount,  how  swiftly  its  employment 
Teloj)B  the  great  source  of  its  profits,  t.  e..  depots.  From  1843  to  1B4B,  tbs 
eaiHtal  employed  in  banking  in  this  State  neither  increased  nor  diminisbd  a 


began  to  seek  investment  in  the  busiDess  of  banking,  and  with  the  exception  of 
1856,  increased  with  astonishing  rapidity,  compared  with  the  previous  five  yeara 

Bank  capital,  whether  increasing  rapidly  or  sluggishly,  seems  to  possess  ths 
magic  power  of  producing  depositors  to  an  equal  amount  of  that  capital,  seldra 
vaiwing  more  th^  2 or  3 per  cent.  When  left  to  individual  enterprise  and  choice 
of  locality,  it  steadily  and  surely  creates  the  elements  that  sustain  and  cherish  iti 
profits  and  prosperity. 

It  would  seem  that  human  ingenuity  would  rest  content  with  a system,  as  safe 
and  perfect  as  the  present  method  of  banking  now  pursued  in  this  State.  No 
(iailare  of  any  incor^rated  bank,  banking  association,  or  individual  banker,  bsi 
taken  place  during  the  past  two  years,  except  an  individual  banker,  doing  bosiiien 
under  the  name  of  the  State  Bank,  at  Sackett’s  Harbor.  His  securities,  deposit^ 
ed  in  the  office  of  the  Banking  Department  have  been  sold  by  the  present  Sape^ 
fotendent,  and  the  notes  are  now  being  redeemed  at  par.  Every  other  institution 
or  individual  banker,  doing  business  in  this  State,  as  far  as  the  knowledge  of  thk 
department  extends,  has  faithfully  discharged  its  obligations  to  the  public. 

As  before  remarked,  the  two  systems  of  banking  pursued  in  this  State,  are 
Intimately  interwoven  together  by  past  legislation.  The  incorporated  banks  are, 
as  shown  by  the  quarterly  returns,  m a sound  and  healthy  condition.  They  most 
and  will  gradually  disappear,  or  come  under  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  1838, 
before  that  clause  of  the  Constitution  which  prohibits  the  Lupslatore  from  grants 
kig  special  charters  for  banking  purposes  in  this  State.  Heretofore,  with  two 
exceptions,  they  have  filed  their  certificates  of  associations  in  this  departmeot, 
and  continued  their  business  under  the  general  bank  law.  It  would  be  unjast  io 
me  not  to  remind  the  Legislatare  that,  as  far  as  their  circulation  is  concenied,  it 
is  now  greatly  strengthen^  by  the  personal  responsibility  resting  upou  each  of 
their  stockholders. 

The  entire  combined  ^tem  of  banking  in  the  State  of  New  York,  the  Soper* 
Intendent  believes  to  be,  in  as  sound  and  safe  a condition,  as  it  has  ever  bees 
since  its  inception. 

The  banks  have  adapted  themselves,  in  their  books  and  method  of  doing  bo!^ 
ness,  to  the  law  as  it  exists ; and  in  the  opinion  of  the  present  Snperintendeot  it 
would  be  far  better  to  leave  the  system  as  it  now  stan^  antouebed,  than  to  take 
the  riak  of  dLsturbing  it  for  some  fimeied  improvement,  based  upon  a theory  in- 
stead of  a practical  knowledge  of  the  real  working  of  the  present  methw  of 
banking  as  pursued  in  this  State. 

There  is  no  snbject  upon  which  exists  so  great  a diversity  of  opinion,  as  the 
manner  in  which  banking  shonld  be  restrainea  or  facilitated.  Each  locality,  aofi 
It  would  seem  almost,  that  each  individual  business  man  has  some  theory  or  piiC- 
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tice  whidi  is  deemed  desirable  ta  meet  his  peealiar  bosiness  neoes^es  or  his  in- 
divkkial  location.  On  the  one  hand,  you  meet  individual  capital  with  its  demands 
for  restriction  and  a limited  currency,  while  the  active  business  man  calls  aloud 
for  increased  bank  facilities. 

Banking,  the  child  of  individual  credit,  obeys  the  inevitable  law  of  its  creation^ 
in  futile  and  endless  attempts  to  settle  the  ever-vibrating  balance  between  com- 
merce and  capital.  That  balance  most  and  will  preponderate  to  the  one  side  or 
the  other,  from  the  ever-changing,  increasing,  and  diminishing  of  value  among  us. 
That  capital  at  times  overtakes  commerce  in  this  ever-continuing  race,  is  oo* 
casionally,  but  seldom  evident ; but  she,  stimulated  by  individual  enterprise,  fos- 
tered by  the  very  nature  of  the  government  as  wdl  as  the  social  relations  under 
which  we  live,  slips  from  its  grasp  only  to  renewed  effort  and  success  in  the 
struggle.  Capital  calls  currency  to  its  aid,  and  with  what  success  at  present,  the 
price  of  business  paper  in  our  commercial  emporium  distinctly  shows. 

It  is  the  firm  belief  of  the  present  Superintendent  that  the  legitimate  currency 
of  the  State  is  far  short  of  the  necessities  of  the  business  of  the  State;  and  that 
as  long  as  banking  is  pursued  upon  its  present  basis  it  will  so  remain.  As  an 
evidence  of  the  fact  that  our  present  paper  currency  is  far  short  of  what  would 
be  fairly  supposed  to  be  its  le^timate  use,  the  exchanges  made  between  the  banks 
in  the  cleanng  house  in  New  York,  if  those  exchanges  existed  in  the  notes  of  the 
banks  themselves,  would  brin^  into  daily  use  and  maintain  it  there,  seventy-five 
per  cent  of  the  entire  circulation  of  the  banks  in  the  State.  The  circulation  of 
bank  notes  or  rather  the  notes  themselves,  form  but  a small  element  in  the  busi- 
ness transactions  of  our  citizens.  To  the  banks  in  the  city  of  New  York  they 
are  merely,  or  very  nearly  so,  a convenience ; the  element  of  their  profit  lies  main- 
ly in  their  deposits,  and  must  so  remain  while  the  present  bank  law  is  maintained. 

The  people  of  New  York  now  enjoy  a paper  currency  unequaled  in  these 
United  States.  With  this  fact  it  would  seem  that  no  impraiment  in  the  way  of 
restriction,  or  additional  and  onerous  requirements,  should  be  made  by  l^isiatioa 
upon  the  employment  of  capital  in  the  business  of  banking. 


MERCAilTILB  FAlLdRES  111  1816. 

The  following  statement  of  failures  in  the  United  States  during  the  year  1856, 
is  represented  to  have  emanated  from  the  Mercantile  Agency’’  of  the  city  of 
New  York : — 


MBEOAIITXLB  VAaOEXS  I!f  THX  ONITXD  8TATI8  fOX  TBB  TBAE  1856. 
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The  weekly  reports  of  frilures,  publisbed  originally  in  the  IndtpendmUy  an 
made  up  at  tito  Mercantile  Agmjy**  and  we  have  no  doubt  are  oorrect  The 
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ftkcilities  which  that  institniion  has  at  command  keq>  it  well  posted.  The  ftUntea 
reported  last  year  (1866)  amount  to  more  than  twenty-seyen  hundred  in  number, 
and  it  would  not  be  extravagant  to  pot  them  down  at  an  average  of  $20,000 
each,  which  would  give  an  aggregate  of  $54,100,000.  The  probability  is  that 
the  creditors  of  these  fiulures  have  not  received,  on  an  average,  more  than  25  per 
cent  of  their  claims,  which  involves  a loss  of  $40,000,000. 


HiyiDENDS  PAID  BT  BOSTON  BASIS  FOR  FlYR  TEARS. 

The  following  table  was  originally  prepared  by  Georob  A.  Foxcroft,  Esq., 
for  the  Boston  Courier.  It  exhibits  the  rate  and  amount  of  dividends  paid  by 
the  Boston  banks  during  the  last  five  years.  The  banks  in  operation  iu  Apnl, 
1862,  had  an  aggregate  capital  of  $23,960,000;  April,  1853,  $24,116,000; 
April,  1864,  $29,410,000 ; April,  1865,  $31,705,000;  April,  1856,  $31,960,00a 
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The  total  amount  of  dividends  paid  in  the  five 

years  was 

as  follows 

18Si  18il. 

18S4. 

im. 

1846. 

11,868,260  11,897,760  $2,841,200  $2,491,600  $2,464,100 

Showing  a grand  total  of  dividends  paid  to  stockholders  in  the  five  yean  ef 
•11,057,800. 
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BBinSH  IMPORT  OF  SPECIE  ARD  BULUOf  IB  18S6. 

We  condense  from  the  London  Daily  News  the  subjoined  statement  of  the  im- 
port of  specie  and  bullion  into  England  during  the  year  commencing  in  January 
and  ending  December  27, 1856 : — 


From  Total 

From  From  W.  Indies,  from  aU 

Aostralia.  United  States.  Mexico,  dee.  qnartem 

First  quarter £l,661.9U0  £666,100  £1,884,800  £4,184,000 

Second  quarter 4,070,000  2,060,800  1,948,200  8,029,000 

Third  quarter 2,626,700  8,471,000  1,881.000  7,697,000 

Fourth  quarter 1,999,800  2,606,600  1,169,600  5,818,000 


Total £10,247.400  £8,592,900  £6.818.600  £25,633.000 

First  six  mouths. 6,721,900  2,616.400  8,828,000  12,228,000 

Lost  six  months. 4,626,600  6,977,600  2,990,600  18,410,000 


Throughout  the  year,  the  value  of  money  varied  with  the  imports  of  bullion. 
Daring  the  first  quarter,  when  the  aggregate  imports  were  only  £4,194,000,  mo- 
ney ruled  at  6 to  7 per  cent  In  the  second  quarter,  the  supplies  of  buUion  were 
the  largest  of  the  year,  amounting  to  £8,029,000,  or  nearly  doable  those  of  the 
first  quarter,  and  accordingly,  by  the  26th  of  June,  the  Bank  of  England  was 
compelled  to  lower  its  charge  to  4i  per  cent  Daring  the  third  quarter,  when 
the  supplies  of  the  precious  metals  were  still  very  large,  vis. : £7,597,000,  the 
rates  of  discount  remained  at  this  reduced  range.  In  the  last  quarter,  the  im- 
ports of  bullion  declined  to  £5,813,000,  and,  the  demand  on  the  continent  being 
nrgent,  the  value  of  money  quickly  reascended  to  6 and  7 per  cent 
A comparison  of  the  bullion  imports  of  1856  with  those  of  1855  may  be  use- 
ftil.  The  aggregate  receipts  in  1856  were  £25,633,000,  against  £24,268,000  in 

1855,  showing  an  increase  of  £1,365,000.  The  receipts  from  Australia  were,  in 

1856,  £10,247,400,  and  in  1855,  £10,883,000 ; from  the  United  StatfiaJLlLl85^ 
^^592,^900,  and  in  1855,  £6,380,000 ; from  the  West  Indies  and  Mexico,  in  1856, 
^,818,5do,^in31nT855i^  £5,042,000.  The  fact  that  the  imports  from  Australia 
last  year  were  only  £635,600  less  than  in  1855,  furnishes  satisfactory  evidence  as 
to  the  general  reliability  and  steadiness  of  this  source  of  supply,  despite  the 
monthly  or  quarterly  variations.  The  increase  of  £1,776,533  from  the  West  In- 
dies and  Mexico,  consisting  chiefly  of  silver,  was  of  course  occasioned  by  the 
augmented  demand  for  silver  in  Europe.  The  increase  of  £2,212,900  from  the 
United  States  attests  the  intimacy  of  the  relations  between  the  American  and 
European  markets.  The  monetary  pressure  which  prevailed  in  Europe  daring 
three-fourths  of  the  past  year  evidently  attracted  increased  supplies  of  gold  from 
the  United  States.  Of  these  supplies  a very  considerable  proportion  was  directly 
on  French  account. 


FALUB  OF  THE  COIBAOE  OF  THE  UEITED  STATES  AID  THE  UBITED  KIN0D0M« 

AND  A UNIFORM  CUBRBNCr. 

The  following  resolution  to  provide  for  ascertaiaing  the  relative  value  of  the 
coinage  of  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  and  fixing  the  relative  value  of 
the  unitary  coins  of  the  two  countries,  passed  both  branches  of  Congress  at  its 
lost  session,  and  was  approved  by  the  executive,  February  26, 1857  : — 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Reffresentatioes  ff  the  United  Stales  (f 
America  in  Congress  assembled^  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  be,  and  ht 
i hereby  autha^'i^iJ  and  directed  to  appoint  some  suitable  person  as  agent  or 
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eommissioDer  to  confer  witii  the  proper  fanctionaries  in  Grei^  Britain  in  rektioii 
to  some  plan  or  plans  of  so  matnally  arranging  on  Ibe  decimal  basis  the  coinage 
of  the  two  countries  as  that  the  respective  units  shall  be  thereafter  easily  and  ex- 
actly commensnrable,  and  to  embody  the  result  of  such  conference  in  a statement 
and  report,  to  be  laid  before  Congress  as  early  as  practicable ; and  that  the  com- 
pensation of  said  agent  or  commissioner  shall  not  exceed  five  thousand  dollars  hi 
rail  for  his  services  and  expenses. 

The  following  remarks  were  made  in  the  House  of  Representatives  on  the  24th 
of  February,  1857,  by  the  Hon.  J.  R.  Tysok,  of  Pennsylvania,  on  the  above 
resolntion : — 


Mr.  Tyson  said  : I am  in  favor  of  the  resolution,  but  wish  to  amend  it  by  in-‘ 
serting  the  words  “ on  the  decimal  basis.’’  The  object  of  the  resolutioot  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  to  appoint  an  agent  to  confer  with  European  commissions,  and  report 
UTOn  the  subject  of  an  international  coinage.  The  amendment  proposes  a further 
object.  It  requires  that  the  units  should  not  only  approximate  in  relarive  value, 
but  that  the  whole  should  be  on  the  decimal  system. 

The  standards  of  value  in  the  coins  of  England  and  the  United  States  are  so 
different  that  we  are  obliged  to  express  this  variance  by  the  invention  of  a fig- 
ment— the  par  of  exchange.  I'his  is  the  commercial  phrase  to  express  th^ 
equality  which  is  attained  by  adding  91  per  cent  to  our  money.  One  object  of 
the  commission  is  to  neutralize  this  inequality  in  such  a way  as  by  mutual  con- 
cession to  make  the  units  of  the  two  countries  exactly  commensurable.  Hk 
adoption  of  a common  standard  would  make  five  of  our  dollars  amount  to  a 
pound  sterling,  and  put  an  end  to  the  existing  inequalities  in  silver  as  w*ell  as 
gold  coins,  fte  English  currency  has  at  present  ninety-1  wo-and-a-half  metal  to 
Uie  hundred  of  silver,  or  seven-and-a-half  alloy ; and  ninety-one-and-two-thirdB  of 
gold,  or  an  alloy  of  nine-and-ono  third  per  cent  The  American  coinage  has  a 
little  more  alloy,  having,  like  the  French,  the  proportion  of  ninety  to  the  hu^ 
dred,  or  10  per  cent  alloy.  One  chief  duty  of  the  agent  appointed  under  this 
resolntion  will  be  to  confer  with  the  English  commission  now  in  existence,  for 
the  purpose  of  devising  some  plan  which  may  be  mutually  satisfactory  to  eqaali» 
the  respective  standards  of  the  two  countries. 

But  another  doty  remains,  and  that  is,  to  induce  England  to  abandon  her  aiH 
tiquated  divisions  of  units  and  adopt  the  decimal  system.  The  English  duodeci- 
mal and  vicesimal  modes  of  computation  arc  inconvenient  in  practice,  and  too 
complex  and  troublesome  in  the  transactions  of  international  ccpmerce.  The 
practical  inconveniences  of  the  present  system  were  shown  by  evidence  adduced 
Wore  a committee  of  the  English  House  of  Commons  in  the  year  1853.  The 
committee  reported  in  favor  of  its  abandonment,  and  the  substitution  of  the  de- 
cimal basis  of  coinage. 

The  decimal  system  was  one  of  the  few  good  fruits  of  the  French  revohitioiL 
Our  country  followed.  The  first  movement  was  made  by  Mr.  J^ferson  in  dupo- 
ary,  1790,  who  recommended  the  adoption  of  the  French  decimals  in  the  divisloii 
of  coins.  No  coinage  has  been  made  in  this  country  since  the  yw  1800  except 
upon  this  basis ; but  the  Spanish  and  Mexican  units  are,  by  acquiescence,  still  n 
common  circulation.  The  decimal  system  now  prevails,  by  law,  in  nearly  cveiy 
part  of  Europe,  except  in  England,  Germany,  and  Russia.  In  the  two  fonno' 
countries  a favorable  impression  prevails  in  regard  to  it.  It  is  also  in  force  in 
Chili,  Colombia,  and  New  Granada,  in  South  America,  and  a feeling  exists  in 
favor  of  it  in  Mexico. 

This  Congress  was  petitioned  several  years  ago.  bjr  the  Society  of  Qeography 
and  Statistics,  in  favor  of  uniform  standards  of  weights  and  measures.  It  was 
of  the  subjects  which  engaged  the  attention  of  the  Scientific  Coupess  whi<^ 
was  held  at  Brussels  in  1853.  More  recently  the  same  body  assemble  at  Paris 
in  1855,  and  strongly  recommended  the  adoption  of  some  uniform  s^tem  of  erf- 
culaiion,  as  well  as  uniformity  of  weights  and  measures.  They  appointed  a com- 
mittee to  confer  with  reluctant  or  ill-judging  interests  in  other  countries.  With 
this  committee,  as  well  as  with  Uie  Britiw  commission,  the  agent  to  be  appointed 
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under  the  resolntion  now  before  the  House  will  no  doabt  pat  himself  in  commn- 
nication*  and  give  to  the  country  every  light  which  science,  experience,  and  tlia 
general  interests  of  commerce  over  the  world  will  require. 

The  whole  subject  of  an  international  coinage  in  facilitating  exchanges,  and 
■observing  the  interests  of  commerce,  is  well  worthy  of  the  American  Congrei& 
Next  to  a universal  language,  everywhere  spoken  and  everywhere  understood,  it 
will  as  eminently  conduce  to  general  peace  and  general  good  understanding  among 
nations  as  any  other  measure  which  can  be  devised. 

The  resolution  was  passed  as  amended. 


COMMERCIAL  REGULATIONS. 


CVITED  STATES  TARIFF  OF  1SF7, 

COMPABED  WITH  THE  TARIFF  OF  1846.* 

The  following  analysis  of  the  new  tariff  act,  approved  March  3d,  1857,  and 
which  will  go  into  efl^t  July  Ist,  1857,  presents  a clear  view  of  the  substance  of 
its  provisions.  The  first  column  of  figures  designates  the  duty  under  the  tariff  of 
1846,  and  the  second  column  designates  the  duty  under  the  tariff  of  1857  : — 


AN  ACT  REDCCINO  THE  DUTY  ON  IMPORTS,  AND  FOR  OTHER  PURPOSES. 

Be  il  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representaiices  of  the  United  Slates 
ef  America  in  Conffress  assembled.  That  on  and  after  the  first  day  of  July,  eigh- 
teen hundred  and  fifty-seven,  ad  talorem  duties  shall  be  imposed  in  lieu  of  those 
now  imposed  upon  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise  imported  from  abroad  iuto  the 
United  States,  os  follows,  viz. : Upon  the  articles  enumerated  in  schedules  A and 
B of  the  tariff  act  of  eighteen  hundred  and  forty-six,  a duty  of  thirty  per  centum^ 
lUid  upon  those  enumerated  iu  schedules  C,  D,  E,  F,  G,  and  II  of  said  act,  the 
duties  of  twenty-four  per  centum,  nineteen  per  centum,  fifteen  per  centum,  twelve 
per  centum,  eight  per  centum,  and  four  per  centum,  respectively,  with  such  ex- 
ceptions us  are  hereinafter  made ; and  all  articles  so  imported  as  aforesaid,  and 
not  enumerated  in  the  said  schedules,  shall  pay  a duty  of  fifteen  per  centum. 


SCHEDULE  A,  B. — THIRTY  PER  CENT. 


oo 

•te. 

Alabaster  and  spar  ornaments. . 40 

Anchovies,  sardines,  and  all  other 

tisiih  preserved  in  oil 40 

Brafidy  and  other  spirits  distilled 
from  grain  «»r  <»ther  materials . 1 00 

Camphor,  refined 40 

Oom position  tops  fir  tables  or 
other  articles  of  furniture  • . . 40 

Cuiiifits,  sweeto  eats,  or  fruits 
preserved  in  sugar,  brandy  or 

iixilasses. 40 

CvrdUls.  absynibe,  arrack,  cura- 
coa,  kirschenwasser,  liquors, 
maraschino,  ratafia,  and  all  oth- 


er spirituous  beverages  of  a 
siooUar  character 100 


oo  QO 

?!  ? 

Glass,  cut 40  SO 

Manufact.  of  cedar  wood,  grana- 
dilla.  ebony,  mahogany,  rose- 
wood, and  satin  wood 40  SO 

Prepared  vegetables,  meats,  poul- 
try. A game,  sealed  or  enclosed 

in  cans  or  otherwise 40  SO 

Scagli'da  tepa  for  tables,  or  other  ' 

articles  of  furniture 40  80 

Cigars,  snuff  paper  ciirai^s.  and  all 
other  manufactures  of  tobacca  40  SO 
Wines — Burgundy,  Champagne, 
claret  Madeira,  port,  sherry, 
and  all  other  wines  and  imita- 
tions of  wines 40  SO 


80 

£0 

80 

80 

80 

80 

00 


V The  MertkanW  Magazine  of  September,  1844^  (roL  zv.,  pages  800-807,)  contains  an  antheatis 
copy  of  tho  taiitr  of  1846. 
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Ale,  beer,  and  porter,  in  casks  or 


botllM ®0  24 

Argeotioe,  albata,  or  German  sil- 
ver, manufactured  or  unmanufl  80  24 
Articles  embroidered  irith  gold, 

silver,  or  other  metals 80  24 

Articles  worn  bj  men,  women,  or 
children,  of  whatsoever  mate- 
rial c*mp’eed,  made  up,  or  made 
wholly  or  in  part  by  hand.. . • 80  24 

Asses’  skins. 80  24 


Balsams,  cosmetics,  essences,  ex- 
tracts, pastes,  perfumes,  and 
tinctares,  used  either  for  the 
toilet  or  for  medicinal  purposes  80  24 
Baskets,  and  all  other  articles 
composed  of  g^rass,  osiers,  palm 
leaf^  straw,  whalebone,  or  wil- 
low, not  otherwise  provided  for  80  24 
Bay  rum,  Bologna  sausages.. ...  80  24 

Beads  of  amber,  composition,  or 

wax,  and  all  other  beads  ....  80  . 24 

Bracelets,  braids,  chains,  curls,  or 
ringlet^  comped  of  hair,  or 
of  which  hair  is  a component 


pan 80  24 

Braces,  suspenders,  webbinff,  or 
other  fabrics,  composed  wholly 
or  in  part  of  India-rubber,  not 

otherwise  provided  fur 80  24 

Combs  and  brushes  of  all  kinds.  80  24 

Cameos,  real  and  imitation,  and 
mosaics,  real  and  imitatioo, 
when  set  in  gold,  silver,  or  other 

metal 80  24 

Canes  and  sticks  for  walking,  fin- 

isbed  or  unfinished 80  24 

Capers,  pickles,  and  sauces  of  all 
kinds,  not  otherwise  provided 

for. 80  24 

Caps,  hats,  muffs,  and  tippets  of 
fur,  and  all  other  manufactures 
of  for,  or  of  which  fur  shall  be 
a component  material 80  24 


Caps,  gloves,  leggings,  mits,  socks, 
stockings,  wove  shirts  A draw- 
ers, A all  similar  articles  made 
on  frames,  worn  by  men,  wo- 
men, or  children,  and  not  oth- 


erwise provided  for. 80  24 

ard  cases,  pocket-books,  sMl 
boxes,  souvenirs.  A all  similar 
articleM,  of  whatever  material 
composiNl 80  24 


Carpets,  carpeting,  hearth  rugs, 
besides,  and  other  portions  of 
carpeting,  being  either  Aubus- 
■on,  Brussels,  ingrain,  Saxony, 

Turkey.  Venetian,  Wilton,  or 

any  other  similar  fabrics 80  24 

Carriages,  and  parts  of  carriages  80  24 

Cheese,  clocks,  A parts  of  clocks . 80  24 


Clothing,  ready  made,  and  wear- 
ing apparelm  every  desoripcTn, 
of  whatever  materud  composed, 
made  up  or  mannfitct’d  wholly 
or  in  part  by  the  tailor,  seam- 
stress, or  manufacturer. 80  24 

Coach  and  harness  furniture  of  all 

kinds 

Coal,  coke,  and  culm  of  coal . . . 

Combe  of  all  kinds. 

Oompositioos  of  glass  or  paste, 

when  set 

Confectionery  of  all  kin^  not 

otherwise  provided  for. 

Coral,  cut  or  unmaanfact’d,  corks 
Cotton  cords,  gimpe,  A galloons. 
Courtplaster,  crayons  of  all  kinds 

Cutlery  of  all  ki^  

Diamonds,  gems,  pearls,  rubies, 
and  other  predoos  stones,  and 
imitations  of  nrecioos  stones, 
when  set  in  gold,  silver,  or  oth- 
er metal 

Dolls,  and  t^s  of  all  kinds 

Earthen,  china,  and  stone  ware, 
and  all  other  wares,  composed 
of  earthy  and  mineral  substan- 
ces, not  otherwise  provided  for 
Epaulets,  galloons,  laces,  knots, 
stars,  tassels,  tresses,  A wmga, 
of  gold,  silver,  or  other  metiu. 

Fans  and  fire  screens  of  every  de- 
scription, of  whatever  material 

composed. 

Feathers  and  flowers,  artificial  or 
ornamental,  and  parts  thereof, 
of  whatever  material  eompVd 

Fire  crackers 

Flats,  braids,  plaids,  sparterre  A 
willow  f quaree,  us^  for  making 

, hats  or  tenets 

Frames  and  sticks  fiar  umbrellas, 
parasols,  A sunshades,  finished 

or  unfinished 

Furniture,  cabinet  A household  . 

Glass,  colored,  stained,  or  painted 

Glass  crystals  for  watches 

Glass,  or  pebbles  for  spectacles. 

Glass  tumblers,  plain,  molded,  or 
prewed,  not  cut  or  painted. . . 

Paintings  on  glass,  porMlahi  glass 
Hair  peootis,  hat  bodies  of  cotton 
Hats  and  bonnets,  hr  men,  wo- 
men, and  children,  competed  of 
straw,  satin  straw,  chi^  gram, 
palm-leaf,  willow,  or  any  other 
vegetable  substance,  or  of  hair, 
whalebooe,  or  other  material, 
not  otherwise  provided  for. . . 80  24 

Hemp  unmanufactured,  honey. . 80  24 

Human  hair,  cleansed  or  prepar’d 
for  use 80  24 
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Ink  and  iok  powder SO  24 

Iron,  in  bare,  bloom,  bolts,  loops^ 
pigs,  rods,  slabs,  or  other  form, 
not  otherwise  provided  for.. . . SO  24 
Castings  of  iron,  md  or  scrap  iron  SO  24 

Vessels  of  cast  iron SO  24 

Japanned  ware  of  all  kinds,  not 

otherwise  provided  for. 80  24 

Jewelry,  real  or  imitation 80  24 

Jet  and  manufactures  of  jet,  and 

imitations  thereof 80  24 

Lead  pencils 80  24 

Maccaroni,  vermicelli,  gelatine, 
jellies,  uud  all  similar  prepara- 
tions   80  .24 


Manuf.ictures  of  the  bark  of  the 
cork  tree,  except  corks . 80  24 

Manufactures  of  bon«,afaerK  horn, 
pearl,  ivory,  or  vegetable  ivory  80  24 
Manufactures,  articles,  vessels, d; 
wares,  not  otherwise  provided 
for,  of  braesi  copper,  gold,  iron, 
lead,  pewter,  platina,  silver,  tin, 
or  other  metal,  or  of  which 
either  of  those  metals  or  any 
other  mutal  shall  be  Uie  com* 
poneut  loaterial  of  chief  value.  80  24 
Manufactures  of  cotton,  linen,  silk, 
wool,  or  worsted,  if  embroider’d 
or  tamboured  in  the  loom  or 
otherwise,  by  machinery  or 
with  the  needle  or  other  pro- 


cess.   30  24 

Manufactures  composed  wholly 
of  cotton,  which  are  bleached, 
printed,  painted,  or  dyed,  and 

(Je  laines 25  24 

Manufactures,  articles,  vessels,  A 
wares  of  grass,  or  of  which 
grass  shall  he  a component  ma- 
terial, not  otlierwise  provided 

for. 30  24 

Manufactures  A articles  of  leath- 
er, or  of  which  leather  shall  be 
a componeot  part,  not  other- 
wise provided  for 30  24 

Manufactures  and  articles  of  mar- 
ble, marble  paving  tiles,  and 
all  other  inarble  more  advanc’d 
in  manufacture  than  in  slabs 

or  blocks  in  the  rough 30  24 

Manufact.  of  paper,  or  of  which 
paper  is  a componeot  material, 
not  otherwise  provided  for. . . 80  24 

Maoufact's  of  wool,  or  of  which 
wool  shall  he  the  component 
material  of  cbie>f,  value,  not 

otherwise  provided  fur. 80  24 

Medicinal  preparations,  not  oth- 

wise  provided  for 30  24 


Manufact  of  wood,  or  of  which 
wood  ia  a eompooent  paii,  not 


otherwise  provmed  for 80  24 

Metallic  pens,  mineral  waters, 
molasses. 80  24 


Muskets,  rifles,  & other  fire  arms  80  24 
Nuts,  not  otherwise  provided  finr  80  24 
Ochres  and  ochrey  earths,  used 
in  the  composition  of  painters* 
colors,  whether  dry  or  ground 
in  oil,  not  otherwise  provided 

for. 80  24 

Oilcloth  of  every  description,  of 


whatever  material  composed..  80  24 
Oils,  volatile,  essential,  or  ex- 
pressed, and  do:  otherwise  pro- 
vided for 80  24 

Olive  oil  in  casks,  other  than  sal- 
ad oil  80  24 

Olive  salad  oil,  and  all  other  olive 
oil,  not  otherwise  provided  for.  80  24 

Olives. 80  24 

Paper,  antiquarian,  demy,  draw- 
ing, elephant  foolscap,  impe- 
j rial,  letter,  and  all  other  paper 

not  otherwise  provided  for. . . 80  24 

Paper  boxes,  ana  all  other  fancy 

boxes SO  24 

Paper  envelope 80  24 

Parasols  and  sunshades,  parch-  i 

ment SO  24 

Plated  and  gilt  ware  of  all  kinds  80  24 

Playing  cards,  potatoes,  red  chalk 

pencils 80  24 

Saddlery  of  all  kinds,  not  other- 
wise provided  for 80  24 

Salmon  preserved,  sealing-wax..  80  24 
Sewing  silks,  in  the  gum  or  pu- 
rified  80  24 

Shoes,  composed  wholly  of  India- 

rubber 80  24 

Side  arms  of  every  description. . 80  24 

Silk  twist  and  twist  composed  of 

silk  and  mohair SO  24 

Silver-plated  metal,  io  sheets  or 

other  form 80  24 

Soap.  Castile,  perfumed,  Windsor 

and  all  other  kinds 80  24 

Sugar  of  all  kinds,  sirup  of  sugar  80  24 

Tobacco,  unmanufactured 30  24 

Twines  and  pack-thread,  of  what- 
ever material  composed 80  24 

Umbrellas,  vellum,  vinegar 80  24 

Wafers,  water-colors 80  24 

Wood,  unmanufactured,  not  oth- 
erwise provided  for,  and  fire- 
wood   80  24 

Wool,  unmanufactured,  not  other- 
wise provided  for  80  24 


SCHEDULE  D. — NINETEEN  PER  CENTUM  AD  VALOREM. 

Borax  or  tinctal,  not  otherwise  j Buttons  and  button  molds  of  all 

provided  for 25  19 1 kinds 25  19 
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bodnng^  flaoneU  A floor 
clothB,  of  whatever  material 
compnoed,  not  olberwite  pro- 
vided for 

Cables  and  cordage,  tarred  or  un- 
tarred   

Calomel  and  all  either  mercurial 


Cotton  lacea  cotton  insertingp, 
cotton  trimming  laces,  cotton 


Floss  silks,  feather  beds,  feathers 
for  beds,  and  downs  of  all  kinds 


Hair  cloth,  hair  seating,  and  all 
other  manufactures  of  hair,  not 


Japanned  leather  or  skins  of  all 

kinds 

Jute,  manila,  and  sisal  grass,  coir 
& other  vegetable  substances, 
utimanufact’d,  not  otlierwise 
provided  for. 


SCHEDULE  E. — FIFTEEN  PER  CENTUM  AD  VALOREM. 


Alum 

Angora,  Thibet,  and  other  goats* 
hair  or  mohair,  unmanutueVd, 
Hut  ollit'rwise  provided  for. . . 
Arrow  root,  bacon,  barley,  beef, 

beeswax 

Berries,  vegetables  and  flowers, 
not  otherwise  provided  ft»r. . . 


Blank  books,  hound  or  unbound. 


Blue  or  R<imati  vitriol,  or  sulphate 


Boards,  planks,  staves,  laths, 
scantling,  spars,  hewn  and 
sawed  timber,  and  timlier  to 
be  used  in  building  wharves. . 

Brencia,  bronze  liquor,  bronze 
powder 


Cap,  gloves,  leggins,  mit«,  scxrks, 
stockings,  wove  shirts,  and 
drawers,  made  on  frames,  com- 
posed wholly  of  cotton,  worn 
by  men,  women  and  children . 

Cassia  buds,  castor  oil,  castorum. 


Chromate,  bichromate,  hydrio- 
date  and  prqsdate  of  potash. . 


Copp<Ta8  or  green  vitriol,  or  sul- 


Copper,  in  sheets  or  plates,  called 
brazieis*  aipper,  and  other 
sheets  of  coppr,  not  otherwise 


26 

19 

25 

19 

26 

19 

25 

19 

25 

19 

25 

19 

26 

19 

20 

19 

25 

19 

IFTEEN  PI 

20 

16 

20 

15 

20 

151 

20 

is! 

20 

15' 

20 

15 

20 

16 

20 

151 

I 

20 

is! 

•20 

15 

20 

• * 

20 

15 

20 

15 

20 

15 

20 

15 

20 

15 

20 

15 

20 

15 

Manofoctures,  oompoaed  wholljr 
of  cottoD,  not  otherwise  provi- 
ded for 25 

Manufactures  of  goats*  hair 
mohair,  or  of  which  goats*  hair 
or  mohair  shall  be  a oompooer^ 
material,  not  otherwise  provi- 
ded for 26 

Manufactures  and  articles  of  silk, 
or  of  which  silk  shall  be  a copi- 
ponent  material,  not  otherwise 

provided  for 25 

Manufactures  of  worsted,  or  of 
which  worsted  shall  be  a com- 
ponent material,  not  otherwise 

povided  for 25 

Matting,  China  and  other  floor 
matting  and  mats,  made  of 

flags,  jute  or  grass i5 

Roofing  slates,  and  slates  other 

than  roofing  slates 25 

Wooleu  and  worsted  yam 25 


Copper  rods,  bolts,  nails  and 

spikes. 

Coppr  bottoms 

Cubebs,  dried  pulp,  ether,  felds- 
par, fig  blue 

Fifh,  ^rcign,  whether  fresh,  sail- 
ed, smoked,  dried,  or  pickled, 
nut  otherwise  povided  for. . . 
Fii'h  glue  or  isinglass,  fish  skins, 

flaxseed 

Flour  of  sulphur,  Frankfort  black 
French  chalk,  fulminates  or  ful- 
minating pwders,  furs  dress'd 

<'n  the  skin 

Gamboge  ^ 

Ginger,  green,  ripe,  dried,  pre- 
served or  pickled. ..... .40  A 

Glue,  green  turtle,  gunny  cloth, 

gunpwder 

Hair,  curled,  moss,  sea  weed,  and 
all  other  vegetable  substances 
used  for  beds  or  mattresses.. . 

Hams,  hats  <»f  wool 

Hat  bodies  made  of  wool,  or  of 
which  w<M)l  shall  be  a compo- 
nent material  of  chief  value. . 
Hatters*  plush,  composed  of  silk 
and  cotton,  but  of  which  cotton 
is  the  coropnent  material  of 

chief  value 

Hempeed,  or  linseed,  and  rape- 
seed  oil,  and  all  other  oils  used 

in  pinting 

Indian  corn  and  corn  meal 

Ipecacuanha,  iridum,  teis  or  orris 

root 

Iron  liquor,  jalap,  junipr  berries, 
Lampblack,  lard 


If 


If 


19 


If 


If 

If 

If 
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20  15 

20  15 


20  15 

20  15 
20  15 


20  15 
20  15 
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20  15 
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20  15 

20  15 
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Leather,  taimecl,  bend,  or  eole, 
not  otherwise  provided  for. . . 20 

Leather,  upper  of  all  kinds,  not 

otherwise  provided  fur 20 

Ijead,  in  pigs,  bars  or  sheets. ...  20 

Lead  pip^  lead  shot,  leeches. . 20 

Linens  of  all  kinds 20 

lii<]uoric6  paste,  juice  or  root, 

litharge 20 

Malt,  manganese,  manna 20 

Manufactures  of  flax,  not  other- 
wise provided  fur  20 

Manufactures  of  hemp,  not  oth- 
erwise provided  fur 20 

Marble  in  the  rough,  slab  or  block 
numanufact'd. 20 


Marine  coral,  unmanufact*d  ....  20 
Medicinal  routs,  leaves,  gums  and 
rosins,  in  a crude  state,  not 
otherwise  provided  for. . 80  26  20 
Metals,  Dutco  and  bronse,  in  leaf  20 
Metals,  unmanufactM,  not  other- 


wise provided  fur 20 

Mineral  and  bituminous  substan- 
ces, in  a crude  state,  not  other- 
wise provided  for 20 

Musical  instrumenta  of  all  kinds, 
and  strings  for  musical  instru- 
ments of  wbipgut  or  catgut,  & 
all  other  strings  of  tlie  same 

material 20 

Keedles  of  all  kinds,  for  sewing, 

darning  or  knitting 20 

Nitrate  of  lead 20 

Oats  and  oatmeal 20 

Ochres  and  ochrey  earths,  dry. . 20 

Oils—neatsfoot  and  other  animal 
oil,  spermaceti,  whale  A other 
fish  oil,  the  pr^uce  of  foreign 

fisheries. 20 

Opium,  orange  and  lemon  peel. . 20 

Oiier  or  willow,  prepared  for 
basket  makers'  use  .........  20 

Patent  mordant 20 

Paints,  dry  or  ground  in  oil,  nut 

otherwise  provided  fur. 20 

Paper  bangings  and  paper  ibr 

screens  or  fireboards. 20 

Paving  stones 20 

Paving  and  roofing  tiles  A bricks  20 

Pearl  or  bulled  barley 20 

Periodicals  and  other  works  in 
course  of  printing  and  republi* 

cation  in  the  U.  S 20 

Pitch 20 

Plumbago,  pork,  pumpkins,  pot- 
assium, putty 20 


Plaster  of  Paris,  when  ground...  20  16 
16  Quicksilver,  quills,  red  chalk, 

rhubarb 20  16 

16  Rice  or  paddy,  roll  brimstone  ..  20  16 

16  Roman  cement,  rye  and  rye  flour  20  16 
16  Saddlery,  common,  triuned  or 

16  japanned * 20  16 

Safiroo  and  saffron  cake,  sago.  . 20  16 

15  Sal  soda  and  all  carbonates  of 

16  soda,  bv  whatever  names  de- 
signated, not  otherwise  provi- 

16  ded  for  20  16 

Salts — Epsom,  glauber.  Rochelle, 

16  and  all  other  salts  and  prepa- 
rations of  salts,  not  otherwise 

16  provided  fur 20  16 

16  Sarsaparilla,  seppia,  sheathing 

paper 20  16 

Skins,  tanned  and  dressed,  of  all 

15  kinds,  nut  otherwise  pro vrd  for  20  15 

16  Skins  of  all  kinds,  not  otherwise 

provided  fur 20  16 

15  Slate  pencils,  smalts 20  16 

Spermaceti  candles  and  tapers. . 20  16 

Spirits  turpentine,  spunk,  squills, 

16  starch 20  16 

Stearine  candles  and  tapers. ...  20  16 

Steel,  not  otherwise  provided  for  20  16 

Stereotype  plates,  Btill  bottoms.  20  16 

Sulphate  of  barytes,  crude  «»r  re- 

16  fined 20  16 

Sulphate  of  quinine,  tallow  can- 
15  dies,  tapioca 20  16 

1 5 Tar,  thread  laces  and  insertings, 

16  type  metal 20  16 

16  Types,  new  or  old,  vanilla  beans, 

verdigris 20  15 

Velvet  in  the  piece,  composed 

wholly  of  Cotton 20  16 

16  Velvet  in  the  piece,  composed  of 
16  cotton  and  silk,  but  of  which 

cotton  is  the  component  mate- 

16  rial  of  chief  value 20  15 

16  Vermilion 20  16 

Wares,  chemical,  earthen,  or  p«»t- 
16  tcry,  of  a capacity  exceeding 

ten  gallons 20  16 

16  Wax  candles  and  tapers 20  16 

16  Whalebone,  the  priMUce  of  for- 

16  eign  fisheries 20  16 

16  Wheat  and  wheat  flour,  white 

and  red  lead 20  15 

Whiting  or  Paris  white 20  16 

15  White  vitriol  or  sulphate  of  sine  20  16 

16  Window  glass,  bro;.d,  crown  or 

cylinder 20  16 

16  Woolen  listings 20  16 


SCHEDULE  r. — ^TWKLVE  PER  CENTUM  AD  VALOREM. 

Borate  of  lime. 20  12  Silk,  raw,  not  otherwise  provi- 

Brasil  paste,  cooUla  or  tow  of  for 16  It 

bemp  and  flax. 16  12  Steel,  in  bare,  cast»  shear  or 

Diaiiionds,glaxiere',setor  notset  16  12  German.. 16  It 
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Gold  4c  silver  leaf,  mineral  kerms  16  12 1 Zinc,  spelter  or  tentenegne,  in 
Teme  tin  plates,  tin  foil 15  12  | sheete 15  12 

SCHEDULE  O. — EIGHT  PER  CENTUM  AD  YALOBSIf. 


Ammonia 10  8 

Antimony,  crude,  or  regains  of. . 20  8 

Barks  of  all  kinds,  not  otherwise 
proTided  for 20  and  15  8 


Bcoks  printed,  magazines,  pam- 
phlets, periodicals  and  illustra- 
ted newspapers,  bound  or  un- 
bouod,  not  otherwise  prorided 

for 10  8 

Building  stones 10  8 

Camphor,  crude 26  8 

Oantnarides,  carbonate  of  soda. . 20  8 

Chronometers,  box  or  ships',  and 

parts  thereof 10  8 

Compositions  of  glass  or  paste, 

not  set  10  8 

Cudbear 10  8 

Emery,  in  lump  or  pulverized. . 20  8 

Engravings  or  plates,  bound  or 
unbound 10  8 


Fruits,  green,  ripe  or  dried . . 40, 80, 20  8 

Gums — Arabic,  Barbary.  copal. 


East  India,  Jeddo,  Senegal, 
substitute,  tragacanth.  and  all 
other  gums  and  rosins  in  a 

crude  state 10  8 

Hempseed  and  rapseed,  fuller's 

earth 10  8 

Furs,  hatters',  dres’d  or  undres’d, 

not  on  the  skin 10  8 

Furs,  undres'd,  when  on  the  skin  10  8 


SCHEDULE  H. — 1 


Goldbeaters'  skins. 10  5 

Hair  of  all  kinds,  uncleaned  and 

unmanubctured 10  8 

Kelp,  lemon  and  lime  juice,  lime  10  8 


Machinery,  exclusively  designed 
and  expressly  imported  for 
the  manufacture  of  flax  and 


linen  goods 80  8 

Music  paper  with  lines,  bound  or 

unbound 10  8 

Natron,  nux  vomica,  orpiment.  .10  8 

Polishing  stones,  pumice  A pum- 
ice stones. 10  8 

Rotten  stone,  sal  ammonia. . . . .'  10  8 

Saltpeter,  (or  nitrate  of  soda  or 
potash)  refined  or  partially  re- 
fined   10  8 

Sponges 20  8 

Sulphuric  acid  or  oil  of  vitriol. . 10  8 

Tallow,  marrow,  and  all  other 
grease  and  soap,  stocks  and 
soap  stuffs,  not  otherwise  pro- 
vided for 10  8 

Terra  joponica  or  catechu 10  8 

Tin,  in  plates  or  sheets,  galvaniz'd 

or  ungalvanized. ...........  15  8 

Watches 10  8 


Woods— namely : cedar,  lignum- 
vitss,  ebony,  box,  granadilU, 
mahogany,  rosewood,  satin- 
wood,  and  all  cabinet  woods. . 20  8 

UR  PER  CENTUM. 


Acids— Bcetto,  benzoic,  boracic, 
critic,  muriatic,  white  and  yel- 
low, nitric, oxalic,  pyroligenous, 
and  tartaric,  and  all  other  acids 
of  every  description,  used  for 
chemical,  medical,  or  manufac- 
turing purposes,  not  atherwise 


provided  for 20 

Aloomoque 5 

Aloe^  amber,  ambergris,  anni- 

seed 20 

Annatto,  roucou,  Orleans 10 

Arsenic 15 

Articles  not  in  a crude  state,  used 
in  dyeing  or  tanning,  not  other- 
wise provided  for 20 

AsafcBtida,  aspbaltum 20 

Barilla,  bleach'g  powder  or  chlo- 
ride of  lime 10 

Borax,  crude 26 

Boucbo  leaves 20 

Brimstone,  crude,  in  bulk 15 

Bristles 5 

Cameos,  mosaics,  diamon's,  gems, 
pearls,  rubies,  and  other  prect 
ous  stones,  not  set 10 


Chalk,  clay 5 

Cochineal 10 

Cocoa,  cocoa  outs,  and  cocoa 

sheila. .20  A 10 

Cork  tree  bark 15 

Cream  of  tartar. 20 

Extracts  of  indigo 20 

4 Extracts  A decoctions  of  logwood 
4 and  other  dy  e woods,  not  other- 
wise provided  for. ......... . 20 

4 Extract  of  madder 20 

4 Flint,  ground,  grindstones 5 

4 Gutta  percba,  unmanufactured . . 20 

Horn,  nom  tips,  bone,  bone  tips 

and  teeth,  unmanfact’d 6 

4 India  rubber  in  bottles,  slabs  or 

4 sheets,  unmanufoct'd 10 

India  robber,  milk  of 20 

4 Ivory  note  or  vegetable  ivory, 

4 kermes,  lac  dye 6 

4 Lae  spirits,  lac  sulphur. 20 

4 Lastings,  cut  in  strips  or  patterns 
4 of  the  size  and  shape  for  shoes, 
slippers,  boots,  bootees,  gaiters 
or  buttons,  exclusively,  not 
4 combined  with  India  rubber. . 5 


4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 


4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 


4 
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lod^o 10  4 

ICiuiufaicturet  of  mohair  cloth, 

•ilk  twist,  or  other  manufac- 
tores  of  cloth  suitable  for  the 
maouiacture  of  shoes,  cut  io 
stripe  or  patterns  of  the  siae 
and  shape  for  shoes,  slippers, 
boots,  bootees,  gaiters,  or  but- 
tons, ezclusireW,  not  combined 


with  India  robber 5 4 

Hnsic,  printed  with  Unes,  bound 

or  unbound 10  4 

Nickel,  nut  galls 6 4 

Oils,  cocoa  nut,  palm  ^ teal.  .20  dp  10  4 

Pearl,  mother  or 6 4 

Pewter,  when  old  and  fit  only  to 

be  remanofact'd 5 4 

Prussian  blue 20  4 

Bags  of  wool 6 4 


Raw  hides  and  skins  of  all  kinds, 
whether  dried,  salted,  or  pick- 
led,  not  otherwise  provided  for  5 4 

Saltpeter,  or  nitrate  of  soda,  or 

potash,  when  crude 6 4 

Safflower,  reedlac,  shellac 5 4 

Soda  ash 10  4 

Spices  of  all  kinda 40  80  4 

Sumac 6 4 

Tortoise  dp  other  shells,  uomanuf  6 4 

Turmeric,  waste  or  shoddy 5 4 

Watch  materials  and  unnnished 

parts  of  watches 10  4 

Weld 6 4 

Woad  or  pastel 10  4 

Zinc,  spelter,  or  teutene^e,  un- 
manufact’cl,  not  otherwise  pro- 
vided for 5 4 


Sbo.  3.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  on  and  after  the  first  day  of  Jul^, 
eighteen  hundred  and  fif^-seven,  the  goods,  wares  and  merchandise  mentioned  in 
Btmedule  I,  made  part  hereof,  shall  be  exempt  from  duty  and  entitled  to  free 
entry : — 

SCHEDCJLE  I. 


All  books,  map^  charts,  mathe- 
matical, nautical  iostmmrots, 
philosophical  apparatus,  and 
^1  other  articles  whatever  im- 
ported for  the  use  of  the  U.8.  .free  free 
All  philoeophical  apparatus,  in- 
strumeuts,  books,  maps  and 
charts ; statues,  statuary,  busts 
and  casts  of  marble,  bronse, 
alabaster  or  plaster  of  Paris; 
paintings  and  drawings,  etch- 
ings; specimens  of  sculpture; 
cabinets  of  coin^  medals,  gems 
and  all  collections  of  antiqui- 
ties : Provided  the  same  be  spe- 
cially imported  in  good  faith 
for  the  use  of  any  society  in- 
corporated or  established  for 
philosophical  or  literary  purpo- 
ses, or  for  the  encouragement 
of  the  fine  arts ; or  for  the  use 
or  by  the  order  of  any  college, 
academy,  school  or  seminary  of 

learning  in  the  XJ.  8 free  free 

Animal  carl^  bone  black 80  ** 

Animals,  living,  all  kinds. . .80  A fines  ** 

Algol  or  crude  tartar 6 ** 

Articles,  in  a crude  state,  used  in 
dyeing  or  tanuingy  not  other- 
wise provided  for 6 ** 

Bark,  Peruvian 15  ** 

Bells,  when  old,  or  bell  metal,  fit 

only  to  be  renumufimt’d 6 ** 

Berries,  nuts,  flowersy  plants  and 
vegetaUes  used  ezeiusively  in 
dyeing  or  in  composing  dyes, 

‘ but  no  article  shall  be  claamd 
as  such  that  has  undergone  any 
manufoctuie 6 * 


Bismuth,  bitter  apples 20  free 

Bolting  cloths 26  ** 


Bones,  burnt,  and  bone  dost. ...  20  ** 

Books,  maps  and  ebarts  imported 
by  authority  of  the  Joint  Li- 
brary of  Congress  for  the  use 
of  the  libranr  of  Congress : pro- 
vided that  it,  in  any  case,  a con- 
tract shall  have  been  made 
with  any  bookseller,  importer 
or  other  person  aforesaid  shall 
have  paid  the  duty  or  iocloded 
the  doty  in  said  contract,  in  ' 
such  case  the  duty  shall  not  be 

remitted free  " 

Brass,  in  bars  and  pigs. 6 " 

Brass,  when  old,  and  fit  only  to 

be  remanofact*d 6 " 

Brazil  ;vrood,  braziletto,  and  all 
other  dye  woods  in  sticks.  • • • 6 ** 

! Bullion,  gold  and  silver free  ** 

Burr  stones,  wrought  or  unwro’t, 

but  unmaoufac’t 10  ^ 

Oabiuets  of  coins,  medab  A other 

collectioDs  of  antiquities free  * 

Ooffoe  and  tea,  wbia  imported 
direct  from  the  place  of  their 
OTowth  or  production  in  Amer- 
I uan  vessels  or  in  forei’n  vessels 
j entitled  by  reciprocal  treaties 
to  be  ezempt  from  discrimina 
ting  duties,  tonoage  and  other 

chides " ^ 

Coffee,  the  growth  or  production 
ef  the  possessions  of  tne  Nether- 
lands, imported  from  the  Neth- 
I erlands  io  the  same  manner..  • **  * 

lOoina,  gold,  silvsr  and  copper, 

I copper  ore **  * 
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Coppfr,  when  imr*orted  for  the 
United  Statee  Mint  .......  free  fVee 

Copper  in  pigs  or  bars 6 “ 

Cupper,  when  old  and  fit  only  to 

be  reinanufsct'd 6 “ 

Cotton free  ** 

Cutch 20  “ 

Dragon’s  blood 16  “ 

Felt,  adhesive,  for  ebeatbing  ves- 
sels   free  “ 

Flax,  unmanufact’d 15  ** 

Garden  seeds  and  all  other  seeds 
fur  agricultural,  horticultural, 
medicinal  and  manufacturing 
purposes,  not  otherwise  provi- 
ded for 20  A free  “ 

Glass,  when  old  and  fit  only  to 

be  remanufactured. ..  .40,  80  A 20  ** 

Goods,  wares  and  merchandise, 
the  growth,  prcaluce  or  manu- 
facture of  the  U.  S.,  exported 
to  a fureigu  country  and  bro’t 
back  to  the  U.  S.  in  the  same 
condition  as  when  exported, 
upon  which  no  drawback  or 
bounty  has  been  allowed : pro- 
vided that  all  regulations  to 
ascertain  the  identity  thereof, 
prescribed  by  existing  laws,  or 
which  may  be  prescribed 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 

shall  be  complied  with. firee  ** 

Guano. **  ** 

Household  effects,  old  and  m use, 
of  persons  or  families  from  for- 
eign countries,  if  used  abroad 
by  them  and  not  intended  for 
any  other  person  or  persons,  or 

fur  sale **  ** 

Ice 20  « 

Ivory,  manufiict’d.. 6 ** 

Junk,  old free  •*' 

Linseed,  but  not  embracing  flax- 
seed  10  - 

Ifadder  root,  madder  ground  or 

prepared 6 ** 

Maps  and  charts 10  ** 

Models  of  inventions  and  other 
improvementa  in  the  aita : pro- 
vided that  no  article  or  articles 
shall  be  deemed  a model  or  im- 
provement which  can  be  fitted 

for  use ..free  ** 

Oakum **  " 

Oil,  spemtaceti,  whale,  and  other 
fish  of  American  fisheries,  and 
all  other  articles  the  produce 

of  such  fisheries **  ** 

Paintings  and  statuary 20  A **  ** 

Palm  leaf,  unmanufact’d 10  ** 

Personal  and  household  eflSscts 
(not  merchandise)  of  citixens  of 
the  UH.  dying  abroad free  ** 


I Plaster  of  Paris  or  snlphato  cf 

lime,  unground free  free 

I Platina,  unmanufact'd. **  * 

I Rags  of  whatever  material  ex- 
cept wool 6 • 

Ratans  and  reeds,  unmanufact’d.  10  * 

: Sheathing  copper,  but  no  copper 
to  be  consiaered  such  and  ad- 
! mitted  free  except  in  sheets  of 
f(»rty- eight  inches  long  A four- 
I teen  inches  wide,  and  weighing 
I from  fourteen  to  thirty- four 

ounces  the  square  foot .......  free  * 

Sheathing  metal,  not  wholly  or  in 
I partuf iron, ungalvanixed....  **  * 

I Shingle  bolts  and  stave  bolts. . . 20  * 

Silk,  raw,  or  as  reeled  from  the 
cocoon,  not  being  doubled, 
twisted,  or  advanced  in  mao- 

facture  in  any  way 16  * 

Specimens  of  natural  history, 

mineralogy  or  botany  free  * 

Substances  expressly  used  for 

manures 20  * 

Tin,  in  pigs,  bars  or  blocka 6 * 

Trees,  shrubs,  bulbs,  plants  and 
ro«)ts,  not  otherwise  prov’d  for.  free  • 
Wearing  npparel  in  actual  use  A 
other  personal  effects  (not  mer- 
chandise), professional  books, 
implements,  instruments,  and 
tools  of  trade,  occupation  or 
employm’t  of  persons  arriving 
in  the  U.Sj  provided  that  this 
exemption  shall  not  be  oon- 
strued  to  include  machinery  or 
other  articles  imported  for  use 
in  any  manufacturing  estab- 
lishment or  for  sale. * * 

Sheep’s  wool,  unmanu  foot’d,  of 
the  value  at  the  port  of  exports 
ation  of  twenty  cents  per  Ih  or 
less,  and  hair  of  the  alpaca,  the 
goat,  and  other  like  animals, 
unmanufoct’d:  provided  that 
any  wool  of  the  sheep  or  hstr 
of  the  alpaca,  goat,  and  other 
like  anin^als  which  shall  be 
imported  in  any  other  than  the 
ordinary  conation  as  now  and 
heretofore  practiced,  or  which 
sbtill  be  changed  in  its  ebarae- 
ter  for  the  purpose  of  evading 
the  dul^,  or  which  shall  be  re- 
duced in  value  by  the  inten- 
tional admixture  of  dirt  or  any 
foreign  substance  to  twenty 
cents  per  lb.  or  less,  shall  be 
subject  to  a duty  of  twenty- 
four  per  centum  ad  aalorem^ 
anything  in  this  net  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding.. . .*80  A 20  ** 


^ Sheep's  wool,  thirty  per  centnm;  heir  of  ths  slpsoa,  the  goat,  sad  other  fiks 
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6bc.  4.  And  be  it  farther  enacted.  That  all  g<oods,  wares  and  merchandise 
which  shall  be  imported  from  foreign  countries  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  and 
be  in  the  public  stores  on  the  first  day  of  July  aforesaid,  shall  be  subject,  on 
entry  thereof  for  consumption,  to  no  other  duty  than  if  the  same  had  b^  im- 
port^, respectively,  after  that  day. 

6kc.  5.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  on  the  entry  of  any  goods,  wares  and 
merchandise  imported  on  and  after  the  first  day  of  July  aforesaid,  the  decision  of 
the  Collector  of  the  customs  at  the  port  of  importation  and  entry,  as  to  their 
liability  to  duty  or  exemption  therefrom,  shall  be  final  and  conclusive  against  the 
owner,  importer,  consignee,  or  agent  of  any  such  goods,  wares  and  merchandise, 
unless  the  owner,  importer,  or  consignee,  or  a^nt,  shall,  within  ten  days  after 
soch  ent^,  give  notice  to  the  Collector,  in  writing,  of  his  dissatisfaction  with 
such  decision,  setting  forth  therein  distinctly  and  specifically  his  grounds  of  objec- 
tion thereto,  and  shall,  within  thirty  days  after  the  date  of  such  decision,  appeal 
therefrom  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  whose  decision  on  such  appeal  shall 
be  final  and  conclusive ; and  the  said  goods,  wares  and  merchandise  shall  be  liable 
to  duty  or  exempted  therefrom  accordingly,  any  act  of  Congress  to  the  contrary 
ootwithstanding,  unless  suit  shall  be  brought  within  thirty  days  after  sneh  de- 
cision for  any  duties  that  may  have  been  paid  or  may  therefor^  be  paid  on  said 
goods,  or  within  thirty  days  after  the  duties  shall  have  been  paid  in  cases  where 
such  goods  shall  be  in  bond. 


TARIFF  ACTS  AHD  TREASURY  REOULATIOFS. 

We  give  below  from  an  oflBcial  copy,  (No.  1,  General  Regulations,)  addressed 
to  Collectors  and  other  officers  of  the  customs,  together  with  the  amendatory  acts 
of  March,  1857,  referred  to  in  the  circular  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  as 
fbllows : — 

Tbsasvbt  Dbpabtmbrt,  Mareh  7, 18&T. 

The  attention  of  collectors  and  other  officers  of  the  customs  is  called  to  the 
snbjoined  acta  of  Congress,  approved  the  2d  and  3d  inst , amendatory  of  the  28th 
section  of  the  tariff  act  of  30tb  August,  18t2,  and  the  8th  section  of  the  tariff 
act  of  30th  July,  1846,  and  which  go  into  effect  immediately. 

In  the  act  first  mentioned,  it  will  be  perceived  that  the  prohibition  of  the  im- 
portation of  certain  articles  is  made  so  comprehensive  as  to  embrace  descriptions 
of  imports  not  affected  by  the  law  as  it  originally  stood,  but  whose  importation, 
never  heless,  was  believed  to  be  within  the  principle  of  that  enactment.  The 
amended  act  is  precise  and  definite  in  its  terms,  and  obviates  all  doubt  as  to  its 
scope  and  intent. 

The  act  amending  the  8th  section  of  the  tariff  act  of  30th  July,  1846,  it  will 
be  seen,  makes  no  change  in  existing  laws  as  construed  by  the  Department,  except 
to  place  dutiable  imports,  however  procured,  by  purchase  or  otherwise,  on  tM 
same  footing  as  to  the  privilege  of  adding  in  the  entry  to  the  cost  or  value  given 
in  the  invoice,  and  t)ieir  liability  to  additional  duty  for  undervaluation. 

HOWELL  COBB,  Secretary  of  the  TreaaHTy. 

An  Act  to  amend  the  twenty-eight  section  of  the  act  of  Congrese,  approved  the  thir- 
tuth  of  August^  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty-two^  entitled^  An  act  to  pro- 
vide reeenue  from  imports^  and  to  change  and  modify  existing  laws  imposing  duties 
on  imports^  and  for  other  purposes”  prohibiting  the  importation  of  obscene  and  in- 
decent articles^  so  as  more  ^eetualiy  to  accompltsh  the  purpoHS  for  which  that  ptth 
vision  was  enacted. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
State  of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  lliat  the  twenty  eighth  section  of  the 
act  of  Congress,  approved  the  thirtieth  of  August,  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  forty-two,  and  entitled  **  An  act  to  provide  revenue  from  iniports,  and  to 
change  and  m dify  existing  laws  imposing  duties  on  imports,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses,** be  ameedra  as  follows  : — ^The  importation  of  all  indecent  or  obscene  ar^ 
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tides,  prints,  paintings,  litbopaj^,  engravinp,  images,  figures,  daguerreotypes, 
photographs,  and  transparencies,  ia  hereby  prohibited' ; and  no  invoice  or  package 
whatever,  or  nny  part  thereof,  in  which  any  such  articles  are  contained,  shall  be 
admitted  to  entry ; and  all  invoices  and  packa^  whereof  any  such  articles  shad 
compose  a part,  are  hereby  declared  to  be  liabh*  to  be  proceeded  against,  seised, 
and  forfeit^  by  due  coarse  of  law,  and  the  said  articles  shall  be  forthwith  de> 
atroyed.  Approved  March  2, 1857. 

An  Act  to  amend  the  act  reducing  the  doty  on  imports,  and  for  other  purpose*, 
passed  July  80,  1846. 

Be  it  enacted  b^  the  Senate  and  Houso  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  8th  section  of  the  act  ap- 

{iroved  July  30, 1846,  and  entitled  “ An  act  r^ucing  the  duty  on  imports,  m 
or  other  purposes,”  be  amended  as  follows : — 

Sec.  2.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  owner,  coo- 
•i^ee,  or  agent  of  imports  which  have  been  actually  purchased,  or  procured 
oUierwise  tbau  by  purchase,  on  en^ry  of  the  same,  to  maae  such  addition  in  the 
entry  to  the  cost  or  value  given  in  the  invoice  as,  in  his  opinion,  may  raise  the 
same  to  the  true  market  value  of  such  imp  Tts  in  the  principal  markets  of  the 
country  whence  the  importations  shall  have  \ been  made ; and  to  add  thereto  afl 
costs  and  charges  which,  under  existing  laws,  would  lorm  part  of  the  true  value 
at  the  port  where  the  same  may  be  entered,  upon  which  the  duties  should  be  as- 
* aessed.  And  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  collector  within  whose  district  the  same 
may  be  imported  or  entered,  to  cause  the  dutiable  value  of  such  imports  to  be 
appraised,  estimated,  and  ascertained  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  exist- 
ing laws ; and  if  the  appraised  value  thereof  shall  exceed,  by  ten  per  centum  or 
more,  the  value  so  declared  on  the  entry,  then,  in  aduition  to  the  duties  imposed 
by  law  on  the  same,  there  shall  be  levied,  collected,  and  paid,  a duty  of  twenty  per 
centum  ad  valorem  on  such  appraised  value : Provided  necertheless.  That  uuckir 
no  circumstances  shall  the  duty  be  assessed  upon  an  amount  less  than  the  in- 
voice or  entered  value,  any  law  of  Congress  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 
Approved  March  3, 1857. 
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COMMERCfi  AND  5AVIGAT10II  OF  TflE  UNITED  STATES. 

We  continue' the  publication  of  the  statements  of  the  commerce  and  navigation 
of  the  United  States  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1856,  derived  from  the  official 
accounts  of  the  Treasury  Departm^t  In  the  number  for  March,  1857,  (voL 
xxxvi.,  pp.  355-369,)  we  gave,  first,  the  exports  of  the  domestic  produce  of  the 
United  States ; second,  the  value  of  exports  (distinguishing  those  of  domestic  and 
foreign  produce)  to,  and  imports  from,  each  foreign  country ; third,  a statistical 
view  of  the  tonnage,  American  and  foreign,  of  vessels  arriving  from,  and  departing 
to,  each  foreign  country.  In  the  number  for  April,  1857,  (vol.  xxxvi.,  pp.  472-477,) 
we  gave  extracts  from  the  report  on  navigation — ^first,  the  statistics  of  the  n^b- 
tered,  enrolled,  and  licensed  tonnage  of  the  United  States,  showing  the  amount 
and  kinds  of  tonnage  employed  in  the  foreign  and  coasting  trade,  and  the  different 
fisheries,  (cod,  mackerel,  and  whale ;)  second,  a condensed  view  of  the  tonnage  of 
the  several  districts  of  the  United  States,  on  June  30, 1856  ; third,  a statement 
of  the  domestic  exports  of  the  United  States,  showing  the  exports  to  each  foreign 
country,  and  to  the  dominions  of  each  power,  also  the  value  exported  in  American 
and  foreign  vessels. 
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SdiMAItT  BTAT^BNT  OF  THE  QUANTITY  AND  YALUB  OV  GOODS,  WARES,  AND  MER- 
CHANDISE, IMPORTED  INTO  THE  UNITED  STATES  IN  AMERICAN  AND  FORBION 
7ESSBLS,  DURING  THE  FISCAL  YEAR  ENDINO  JUNE  30,  1856. 

FREB  OP  DUTY. 

Species  of  MerchAodite.  Qiuuittty.  DoBeio. 

Animals  for  breed 99,268 

Gold 1 14,289 

Silver 108,961 

— Gold 876,016 

Stiver.. 8,118,876 

Oabioets  of  coins,  medals,  and  other  ooUectioDs  of  an- 
tiquities..  127 

Models  of  inventions  and  improvements  in  the  arts. . • 1,968 

Teas,  lbs. 22,778,976  6,898,891 

Ctdfee 286,241,862  21,614,196 

Copper,  in  plates,  suited  to  the  sheathing  of  vessels. 877,666 

Copper  ore.. 695,740 

Cotton,  onmannfactored 1,096,841  71,886 

Adhesive  felt  for  sheathing  vessels. 9,206 

Paintings  and  statnary  of  American  artists 94,886 

Specimens  of  natural  history,  Ac. . 8,801 

Sneatbing  metal 646,984 

Platina,  unmanufactared 61 ,466 

Plaster,  angronnd 1 16,166 

Wearing  apparel  and  other  personal  effects  of  emi- 

gruts  ana  citizens  dying  abroad. 862,872 

dd  jimk  and  oakum. 87,012 

Garden  seeds,  trees,  ^mbs,  plants,  Ac. 87 1 ,264 

Articles,  the  produce  of  the  U.  8.,  brought  back 1,287,881 

Guano,  tons.. 66,746  881,676 

Articles  specially  imported  for  philosophical  societies, 

colleges,  seminaries  of  learning,  schools,  Ac. 61,462 

All  other  articles  not  subject  to  duty 19,780,891 

FATHCG  Duma  AD  VALORBIC. 

Manufaeturei  of  %dooI — Piece  goods,  including  wool 

and  cotton 11,688,476 

Shawls  of  wool,  wool  A cotton,  silk,  and  silk  A cotton 2^89,771 

Blankets. 1,206,800 

Hosiery  and  articles  made  on  frames.. . 1,178,094 

Worsted  piece  goods,  including  cotton  and  worsted 12,286,276 

Woolen  and  worsted  yam 198,746 

Manufactures  ol^  not  specified 606,004 

Flannels,  running  yards 860,991  100,248 

-D..: 11 ..U?! 


Carpeting — WiltonTSaxony,  Aubusson,  BrusseK  Tur- 
key, treble-ingrained,  Venetian,  A other  ingrained  2,000,586  1,989,196 

Hot  specified 288,122 

Jtfanufaeturee  of  cotton — Piece  goods 19,1 1 0,762 

Velvets. 666,888 

Gords,  gimps,  and  galloons 194,006 

Hosiery  and  articles  made  on  frames 2A  16,848 

Twist  yam  and  thread 1,276,760 

Hatters’  plush,  of  silk  and  cotton 26,468 

Manufactures  of,  not  specified 2,227,288 

Silk^  and  Manufacturee  of  silk — Piece  goods 25,200^61 

Hosiery  and  articles  made  on  frames 611,298 

Sewing  silk 260,188 

Hats  and  bonnets 102,827 

Manufactures  not  specified. A, 974, 974 

Floss. 16,498 

VOL.  ZXXVI. NO.  V.  80 
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SpcdM  of  Iforahaadlie.  Qnaotity'.  DqQuk 

Kaw W.284 

Bolling  cloths 70,146 

Silk  and  worsted  piece  goods 1,886,247 

Goats*  hair  or  mohair  piece  gooda 807,888 

ManufactureM  of  fiax — Linens,  bleach’d  or  unbleaeh’d 9,849,800 

Hosiery  and  articles  made  on  frames  4,921 

Manufactures  not  specified 1,884,942 

Manufaeiuret  of  hemp — Ticklenburgs,  osnaburgs,  and 

burUpe 88,081 

Articles  not  specified 1 24A88 

Sail  duck,  Russia,  Holland,  and  Ravens,  piecea. . . . 2,881  12,850 

Cotton  bagging,  running  yards 182,989  27,998 

Clothina — lUady-made 404,188 

Artides  of  wear 1^74,211 

Laee$ — ^Thread  and  insertings 410A91 

Cotton  insertings,  trimmings,  laces,  braids,  Ac. 1,191,019 

Brnbroideries  of  wool,  cotton,  silk,  and  linen 4,864,368 

floor  cloth,  patent,  painted,  Ac.,  running  yards 18,547  8,091 

Oil  cloth  of  all  kinds 78,772  80,050 

Lastings  and  mohair  cloth  for  shoes  and  buttons 106,818 

Gunny  cloth  and  gunny  bags 1,249,167 

Matting,  Chinese,  and  other  of  flags,  Ac 221,796 

ATafs,  capt,  and  honnett^  hraide^  andplaitM^  dee. — 

Of  leghorn,  straw,  chip,  or  grass,  1,985,264 

Manufacturea  of  iron  and  ateel — Muskets  and  rifles, 

number 7,778  40,984 

Fire-arms,  not  specified 676,486 

Side-arms 8,015 

Needles 246.060 

Cutlery. 1,698,094 

Other  manufacturea  and  wares  of^  not  specified. 4,191,147 

Cap  or  bonnet  wire,  lbs 165,376  4^22 

Nails,  spikes,  tacks,  Ac. 2,292.696  127A79 

Chain  cables 15,850,788  485^88 

Mill  saws,  cross  cut,  and  pit-saws,  number.. 20,848  54,988 

Anchors  and  parts  thereof,  lbs 921,128  89,888 

Anvils  and  parts  thereof 960,809  46,828 

/ron— Bar.cwt 2,168,449  6,852,785 

Rod 198,820  478,528 

Hoop,  lbs 18,228.689  845,094 

Sheet 81,887.858  814,842 

Pig,cwt .1,180,289  1,171,085 

Old  and  scrap 247,769*  185,112 

Railroad. 8,109,916  6.179.280 

Nfee/— Cast,  shear,  and  German 165,894  1,698,856 

All  other 106,185  889,968 

Copper  and  manufacturea  of  Pigs,  bars,  A old  1,888,812 

Wire. 180 

Braaiers* It860 

Copper  bottoms 2,856 

Manufactures  of,  not  specified 286,752 

Nails  and  spikes,  lbs ^ 8,217  808 

Braaa  and  Manufacturea  of  hraaa — In  pigs,  bars,  A old  S6A87 

Wire 4,859 

Sheet  and  rolled 71 

Manufactures  o(  not  specified 192A02 

Tin,  and  manufacturea  of  tin — In  pigs  and  bars 1,1 68,785 

In  plates  and  sheets 4,469,889 

Foil 26.778 

Manufactures  of,  not  specified. 24,178 

Lead,  and  manufacturea  of  lead~^Vig,  bar,  sheet,  and 

old,  lU 55,294,256  2,528,014 
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Species  of  Merchandise. 

Shot 

Pipes 

Maoufactares  of,  not  spewed 

Pewter — Old* 

Manufactures  of 

2tnc,  and  maniefaeturet  of  tine — In  pies.. 

Bheeto f.. 

Nails. 

Spelter 

Manufaeturet  of  gold  and  eitoer — Epaulets,  vings, 

laces,  galloOTB,  tresses,  tassels,  dte. 

Gold  a^  silrer  leaf 

Jewelry,  real  or  imitations  of 

. Gems,  set 

otherwise 

Manufactures  of.  not  specified *. . 

Glaziers*  diamonds 

Clocks. 

OhroDometera 

Watches,  and  parts  of 

Metallic  pens 

Pins,  in  packs  and  otherwise 

Buttons,  metal 

all  other  and  button  molds 

(7/ass,  and  manufaeturet  of  glatt — Silvered 

PaiotioM  on  glass,  porcelain,  and  colored 

Polished  plate 

Blanufactures  of,  not  specified 

Glassware,  cut 

plain 

Watch  crystals,  gross 

Bottles 

Demijohns,  number 

Window  glass,  broad,  crown,  A cylinder,  square  f’t. 
Paper^  and  manufaeturet  of  paper — Writing  paper. . 

Bheathing  paper 

Playing  cards,  packa 

Papier  mache,  articles  and  wares  of 

Paper  bangings 

Paper  boxes,  and  fancy  boxes. 

Paper  and  manufactures  of  paper,  not  specified .... 

Blank  booka 

Parchment 

Printed  hookt^  mayostnes,  dse, — In  English 

In  c>tber  languages 

Peri^icals  and  illustrate  newspapers 

Pericxiicals,  and  other  works  in  course  of  repubUcation 

Engravings 

Mathematical  instruments. 

Musical  instruments 

Daguerreotype  plates 

Ink  and  ink  powders 

Leather^  and  manufaeturet  of  leather — ^Turned,  bend, 

TOle,  and  upper,  Jba 

Skins,  tanueci  and  dressed,  dot 

Skivers  

B<x>ts  and  shoes,  pair 

Gloves,  for  men,  women,  and  children,  dozen 

Manufactures  of,  not  specified 

Wcif as— C hina,  porcelam,  earthen,  and  stone 

Plated  or  gilt . ; 

Japanned  


Qnantity. 

DoUaia 

448,106 

24,066 

6,679 

880 

1,884 

7,789 

186 

10.168 

867,686 

4,697 

627,024 

64,784 

16,402 

476,686 

7,268 

868,966 

77,748 

1,261 

62,086 

20,246 

8,800,764 

116,166 

40,266 

24,672 

816,888 

880,720 

48,678 

478,206 

108,416 

80,978 

74,976 

16,104 

80,086 

18,902 

96.292 

87,189 

19,414 

16,467,904 

488,487 

272,010 

6,680 

120,288 

10,677 

25.061 

228,677 

86,700 

185,167 

12,940 

6,049 

660,147 

180,766 

26,268 

148 

162,489 

88,826 

481,684 

104.067 

26,798 

4,619,661 

1,918,987 

99,661 

768,768 

18,699 

69»212 

66,821 

188,872 

279,849 

1,844,660 

810,248 

8,847,884 

160,198 

89,606 
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flftelM  of  MfrohnuHNi.  QuaHlf . DoBoa. 

Britamua 8,19S 

Silver  plated  metal M18 

Silver  or  plated  wire 1,0S4 

Saddlery — Common,  tinned,  or  japanned 66,M2 

Plated,  brass,  or  polished  steel 1M,084 

— Undressed  on  the  skin 665,687 

^atter8*  furs,  dreseed  or  undressed,  not  on  the  skin.  1,755,704 

Dressed  on  the  skin 157,200 

Manufactures  of  fur. 41,924 

IFbod^  manufaeturee  o/*— Cabinet  dt  househ'd  fomitnre  46,781 

Cedar,  maboganj,  rose,  and  satin  wood 22,907 

Willow 125,808 

Other  manubctures  of 429,918 

TTeod^  unmanu/aetured — Cedar,  granadiUa,  mahogany, 

rose,  and  satin 440,246 

Willow 86,854 

Fire  wood,  and  other,  not  specified 25,157 

Dye-wood,  in  stick 796,802 

Sark  of  the  cork  fres— Corks 202^567 

Uomanufsctured ...  9,190 

Jewry — MonufSsctures  of 18,590 

Unmanufisctured 920,100 

Marble — Manufactures  oC 98,054 

Unmanufimtured 177,967 

Burr-stones 86^9 

Quicksilver ,••••••••  8,625 

Joshes  and  Brooms 252,648 

Black-lead  pencils 72^687 

Slates  of  all  kinds 86,248 

Baw  bides  and  skins 8,089,292 

Boots  and  shoes,  other  than  leather,  pair.  81,116  82,742 

/ndia  ni5W~Manafactures  of • . . . 97,796 

Unmanufactured 1,045^76 

JJatr^Manufisctured.  129,860 

Unmanufactured • • 427J870 

Grass  cloth 29^987 

Umbrellas,  parasols,  and  sun-shades,  of  silk  and  other.  69,274 

Unimanufaetured  artielee — Flaxseed  or  linseed,  bush.  1,696,294  1,741^60 

Angora,  Thibet,  and  other  goats’  hair,  or  mohair,  lbs.  41,108  11,184 

Wool 14,787,998  1,665,064 

Wines  in  cosl:#— Burgundy,  galls 7,822  M68 

Madeira 44,898  82,081 

Sherry  and  St  Lucar 898,892  270^917 

Port 264,816  158,729 

Claret 1,516,018  561,440 

Teneriffe  and  other  Canary 9,682  8^980 

Fay  al  and  other  Azores 16,646  7,795 

Sioly  and  other  Mediterranean 184,194  61,954 

Austria  and  other  of  Germany 42,962  19,749 

Red  wines,  not  enumerated 689,5 1 2 279348 

White  wines,  not  enumerated 447,845  158375 

Wtas,  tn  Burgundy,  dos 1,412  5,715 

Champagne 179,064  970,706 

Madeira 1,053  8^97 

Sherry 8,713  16,898 

Port 1,876  9,590 

Claret 478,517  905,912 

Another 116,240  299,946 

SpirUsJareign  dtsft7/si— Brandy,  gaUs 1,715,717  2,859,842 

From  grain. 1,582426  772476 

From  other  materials 771,604  288,494 

Cordials 54,605  81,469 
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Beetf  and  porter — In  cnaks. 

Id  bottles 

HoDey 

Holaseea 

Oil  and  hone,  of  foreign  Spermaceti 

Whale  and  other  

Whalebone,  Ibe • 

W— Oliye,  in  casks,  f^lls 

in  bottl^  doa 

Castor,  g^alU 

Linseed. 

Rapeseed  and  hempseed 

Palm r 

Neatsfoot  and  ot^  animal. . 

Essential  oils  

Tsa  and  eoffte,  from  places  other  than  those  of  their 
prodmetion,  afid  not  excepted  by  treaty  stipulations 
— Teas,ibs 


Coffee 

Ooeoa 

— Brown 

White,  clayed  or  powdered 

Loaf  and  other  refined 

Candy 

Sirup  of  sugar  cane  ....... 

^Mts — Almonds. 

CurranU 

PlruDes 

Plums 



Dates 

Raisins 


Oranges,  lemons,  and  limes. 

Other  green  fruit 

Preserved  fruit 

Nuts,  lbs 

Spices — Maoe 

Nutmegs. 

Cinnamon 

Cloves 

Pepper,  black 

Pepper,  red 

Pimento 

Cassia. 

Gin^,  in  root 

Camphor — Crude 

Refined. 

Caud/es— Wax  and  spermaceti 

Stearins 

Cheese 

Soap — Perfumed. 

Other  than  perAuned  . . • . • 

TiUlow 

Starch 

Arrowroot 

Butter. 

Lard 

Beef  and  i>ork 

Hams  and  other  bacon 

Bristles 

Saltpeter — Crude 

Refined  or  partly  refined. . . 


<ltiaatity. 

DoQsn. 

442,108 

190,664 

762,it9 

620,849 

428,888 

169,648 

•M;8 17,674 

4,884,668 

41 

78 

18,889 

7.971 

1,719 

610 

119,451 

94,168 

1&4.S66 

876.866 

148,681 

96,871 

1,7I*,*08 

1,068,771 

68,479 

26,166 

1,149,647 

416,817 

288 

276 

119,488 

110,876 

89,828 

628,906 

69.86^ 

2,017,471 

116,078 

642,813,246 

22,400,868 

1,148,410 

61,604 

1,211,701 

68.109 

86,824 

4,289 

48A74 

4,448 

6,ltS|897 

884,629 

1,468,261 

127,080 

712,488 

66,494 

2,886.862 

84.878 

4,692,798 

283,181 

1,271,249 

21.899 

14,806,407 

864.219 

640,670 

117,889 

124,480 

5,020,267 

167,801 

44,416 

28,909 

694,818 

828.188 

84,218 

21,145 

900,647 

58,077 

6,787,809 

818,562 

118.741 

6.849 

4,906.028 

852,022 

1,182,118 

169,706 

1,118,346 

2f,7l8 

841.972 

60.611 

2.848 

694 

28.808 

8,888 

226,080 

60.811 

1,884,272 

141,169 

867,639 

42,177 

8,602,276 

221,778 

41,847 

8,022 

82,144 

1.666 

177,296 

17,490 

88,458 

16,448 

1,288 

109 

7,064 

622 

68.406 

9.561 

876,869 

248964 

27,998.450 

1,199.243 

828,966 

27,499 
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Bpedes  of  MerehaadiM. 

lodigo. 

WoM  or  pABtel 

Gochioeall 

Madder. 

Gwh» — Arabic,  Senegal,  ^ 

Other  gums 

Borax 

Copperas 

Verdigris 

Brimttone — Grade. 

Rolled 

Chloride  of  lime  or  bleaching  powder 

Soda,  ash 

Soda,  sal 

Soda,  carb 

Barilla. 

Sulphate  of  barytes 

Acids,  acetic,  Ac. 

Fi/rtof— Blue  or  Roman,  Iba. 

Oil  of 

Sulphate  of  quinine,  oss 

Liquorice — Root,  lbs. 

Paste. 

Bark — PeraTian  and  QuOla. 

Other 

iTory  and  boneblacjE.. 

Opium 

Glue 

Gunpowder 

Alum 

Tobacco^V  nmanufactured 

Snuff 

Cigars,  M. 

M^ufactured,  other  than  snuff  and  cigars,  lbs. 

Potnts— Dry  ochre  

Red  and  white  lead. 

Whiting  and  Paris  white 

litharge 

Sugar  of  lead.. 

Cordage — ^Tarred  and  cables.  

Untarred 

Twine  and  seinss. 

Hemp,  unmanufactured,  cwt 

Manillf^  sun,  and  other  hemp  of  India 

Jute.  Sisal  grass,  coir,  Ac 

Codilla,  or  tow  of  hemp  or  flax / 

Flax,  unmanufactured 

Rags  of  all  kinds,  lbs 

Salt,  bush. 

Coal,  tons 

Coke  or  culm,  bush 

Breadetufe^^WheaL . 


Wheat  flour,  cwt 

Oat  meal .... 

Potatoes,  bnih 

jFVjA,  driedf  emoked,  or  ptcib/sd— Dried  or  smoked,  cwt 

Salmon,  bbls * 

Mackerel 

Herring  and  shad. 

All  other 


Qsaattty. 

Man. 

1,782,290 

1J)68,742 

29,719 

682 

808,616 

249,067 

20,847,473 

1,67 1A06 

8,898.464 

296A16 

2,483.077 

288,016 

807,481 

163.276 

296,879 

2,626 

226,826 

67,989 

18,760,969 

168AOO 

461,660 

6,100 

9,726,142 

210A77 

62,776,868 

997.809 

18,021,894 

143,986 

12,296.400 

818.887 

1,261,869 

14.676 

12,812.896 

86,193 

664,848 

190,049 

12,769 

984 

180 

89 

129,216 

263,771 

401,277 

9,974 

2,968.246 

801,426 

1,862,688 

402,926 

1,689,785 

227,007 

17,160 

146 

167,814 

486,846 

840,262 

80,746 

87,826 

6,048 

1,686,212 

29A49 

6,844,062 

1,009.044 

20,808 

4,078 

896,969 

8,741,460 

802,907 

86,942 

8,209,024 

21,088 

8,648,409 

174,126 

4,821,165 

23,828 

828,780 

17,068 

618,028 

46,812 

1,089,088 

79,122 

604,886 

63,060 

666,866 

68A81 

6,848 

67,676 

298,660 

1.946,044 

78,170 

205,889 

1,669 

11,271 

16,884 

132,461 

88.727,017 

1,239,168 

16.406,864 

1,991,065 

178,066 

604,187 

44,444 

2,586 

1,812 

2.646 

1,770 

2,064 

683 

638 

1,161 

8,772 

872 

900 

120,629 

71,218 

66,968 

168,288 

686 

8,106 

81 

188 

8.687 

22,808 

464 

2,668 
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The  Yalae  of  merchaiidke  not  enumerated  in  the  preceding  abstract  is  classified 
in  respect  to  the  rate  of  duty,  under  the  tariff  of  1846,  and  the  mode  of  importar 
tion,  as  follows : — 


At  6 per  cent 
At  10  “ 

At  15  « 

At  20  “ 

ToUl 


Am*ii  Tesla.  For’n  Tesla. 


...  11,203,194 

$212,996 

At  26  per  cent. . . 

868,696 

91,266 

At  80  “ ... 

<,160 

664 

At  40  ... 

. . . 2,788,228 

871,686 

Value  of  merchandise  enumerated  . 


Am'n  Teals.  For.  Tesla 
1188,351  113,438 

1,440,756  660,884 

202,876  101,104 


$6,083,251  $1,951,818 

8,084.668 

806,605,879 


Total  imports  in  year  ending  June  80, 1866 $814,689,948 

OLASSIFlOATIOir  OF  YK881L8  BSINOINO  THB  IMPORTS. 

Imports  In  Imports  in  Total  Talne 

Amern  Teasels.  foreign  Teasels.  of  imports. 


Paying  duties. $209,786,429  $47,948,807  $257,684,286 

Free  of  duty 40,287,088  16,718,628  56,956,706 


Total 


$249,972,612  $64,667,480  $814,689,948 


SHIPPI50  BUILT  Iff  THE  UNITED  STATES,  1855-6. 

The  following  table,  derived  from  the  report  of  the  Register  of  the  Treasury 
Department,  shows  the  number,  class,  and  tonnage  of  vessels  built  in  the  several 
States  for  the  year  ending  June  30th,  1856  : — 


Statos  and  Tenitorlas. 

Ships 

and 

barks. 

CLASS  OF  TB8SBL8. 

Sloops 
and  canal 

Brlga  Schooners,  boats. 

Total 

No.  of 
Teasels 
Steamers,  built. 

Total 
tonnage, 
tons  A 95tha 

Maiue 

166 

70 

83 

4 

4 

816 

149,907  88 

New  Hampshire... . 

9 

. . 

1 

, , 

. • 

10 

10,895  08 

Vermout 

, , 

, , 

, , 

2 

1 

8 

501  82 

Massachusetts 

84 

10 

86 

1 

4 

184 

80,884  8J 

Rhode  Island 

6 

$ 

6 

. , 

18 

4,881  44 

Coonecticut 

6 

1 

22 

10 

2 

40 

7,604  90 

New  York 

24 

7 

87 

161 

27 

806 

76,301  12 

New  Jersey 

, , 

, , 

61 

20 

4 

76 

9,648  47 

Pennsylvaoia 

4 

2 

15 

208 

68 

292 

87.828  91 

Delaware 

1 

1 

18 

9 

2 

81 

4,858  46 

Maryland 

12 

8 

110 

8 

123 

19,917  74 

District  of  Columbia 

, , 

, , 

28 

28 

1,442  29 

Virginia..  ....... 

1 

9 

18 

6 

29 

8,147  11 

North  Carolina.. . . • 

22 

4 

2 

28 

2,278  60 

South  Carolioa..  • . • 

, , 

2 

1 

1 

4 

266  06 

Georgia... 

1 

1 

• . 

4 

6 

1,426  77 

Florida 

, . 

2 

, , 

, , 

2 

47  06 

Alabama. 

1 

6 

1 

6 

12 

2,642  87 

Mississippi 

. . 

6 

2 

. . 

7 

289  40 

Louisiana . ....... 

, , 

9 

, , 

10 

19 

1,816  58 

Tennessee  ........ 

, , 

. » 

4 

4 

796  82 

Missouri 

, , 

, , 

7 

7 

2,087  84 

Kentucky 

. , 

. . 

, . 

19 

19 

6,120  80 

lUiuois 

, , 

i 

18 

7 

, , 

21 

4,404  47 

Ohio. 

1 

66 

7 

83 

97 

29,636  68 
1,782  64 

Indiana  

6 

5 

Wisconsin 

2 

12 

14 

2,442  98 

Michigan. 

1 

24 

1 

17 

48 

8,629  01 

Texas 

, , 

8 

, , 

3 

99  40 

California 

•• 

4 

2 

1 

7 

862  09 

Total 

806 

lOS 

694 

479 

221 

1,708 

/ 

469,898  78 

y' 
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ff KIBUL  IIP  OTHER  FlEHBIIBE  OF  MASBAOrUEBTm 

We  compile  from  the  returns  of  the  inspectors  a statement  of  the  number  of 
barrels  of  mackerel  and  other  pickled  fish  inspected  in  Massachusetts  for  the  year 
efiding  December  31, 1856 : — 

nfsTKonoN  or  xackoiel  nr  XASSAOBUssm  m 1866. 


Ko.  1.  Ho.  a No.  S.  No.  4.  TotaL 

Boston 17,886  21,886f  14,846#  73  64,140# 

Bnmstablo 169#  194#  78  16  447 

Bsrcrly 42#  110  102  ..  264* 

Chatham 860#  2,167#  1,884#  ..  4,412# 

Oohassst 2,068#  1,868#  4,086#  ..  7,964 

Bwma 2,066#  8,989#  2,860#  ..  8,865# 

Gloucester. 44,980#  16,296#  6,849#  17#  68,098# 

Harwich. 8,071#  4,698#  2,266  ..  10,020# 

Htngham 1,882#  8.691#  8,641#  ..  9.014# 

Newburyport 6,802#  8,927#  2,899#  1 12,180# 

Plymouth 86  64  16  ..  104 

Provincetown 2,948#  8,767#  2,781#  80#  9.628 

Rockport 1,986#  8,224#  1,808#  ..  6,618# 

truro 686  1,196  607  ..  2,889 

Wellflest 6,419#  9,788#  6,891  41  20,696# 

Tarmouth 194#  174#  80#  ..  899 

Total... 89,888#  76,819#  47,981#  178  214,812# 

The  comparative  inspection  for  a number  of  years  has  been  as  follows : — 

im.  18SS.  m.  m.  I8$!. 

Bo.  1 bbls.  89.888#  29,187#  80,696#  49,016#  98,616# 


4 178  1,888#  8,878#  19,843#  2,164 


Total 214,812#  211,962#  186,849#  188,840#  217,540f 

The  other  kinds  of  pickled  fish  inspected  during  the  year  1856  were  as  folkwi : 

Alewives. bbla  2,740#  Pollock. bUs.  21 

Hne-fieh. 481  Salmon M76# 

Cod. 208  Salmon-trout 42# 

Haddock.... ...  178  Shad 266 

Halibut fiua 218#  Sword-fish. 216# 

Herring 692  Tongues  and  sounds 766# 

IfenhadsD 68  

ToUL 7,660# 

The  MerchanU'  Magazine  of  March,  1856,  (vol.  xxxiv.,  pp.  362-363,)  contaius 
the  inspector’s  statement  for  the  year  1855.  The  Magazine  for  February,  1855, 
(vol.  xxxiL,  pp.  237-238,)  contains  the  inspector’s  statement  for  1854,  and  the 
totals  of  inspection  from  1825  to  1854. 


PORK  TRADE  AT  CIVCfVlfATI. 

From  a number  of  the  Cincinnati  Price  Current  we  take  the  foilowiog  items 
The  whole  number  of  houses  engaged  in  the  pork  packing  business  at  Cincinnati 
during  the  last  season  was  37,  being  five  bouses  less  than  in  the  previous  season 
of  1855-6.  The  whole  number  packed,  as  reported  by  each  house,  was,  in  1855-6, 
405,396 ; in  1856-7,  344,512,  showing  a deficiency  in  the  last  season  of  60,884. 
The  total  number  received,  as  published  in  the  Price  Current  from  week  to  week 
daring  the  season,  was  343,817,  while  the  number  reported  by  packers  was  344,512, 
showing  a difference  of  only  695.  The  average  weight  of  the  hogs  packed  in 
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1856-7,  slightly  exceeded  the  correspondiog  weight  of  the  previons  season,  ac- 
cording to  the  returns  of  21  houses.  In  1855-6,  the  average  per  hog  was  204 
pounds ; in  1866-7,  it  was  205i  pounds.  This  shows  but  a very  slight  increase, 
and,  says  our  cotemporary,  if  we  had  been  able  to  obtain  the  comparison  from 
all  the  houses,  we  are  inclined  to  think  it  would  have  shown  that  the  average 
weight  for  both  seasons  was  about  the  same.'*  The  yield  of  lard  was  not  as  good 
as  that  of  the  previous  season  by  from  two  to  three  pounds  per  hog.  The  shrink- 
age in  caring  the  meat  the  last  season  was  also  above  the  average  percentage. 
The  extreme  prices  for  hogs  were— 05  70  per  100  pounds  in  November ; $7  80 
in  January;  average  of  the  year,  06  23f.  Average  of  1855-6,  06  04f ; of 
1854-5,  04  45f ; and  of  1853-4,  04  444.  The  following  table  shows  the  whole 
nninber  of  hogs  packed  in  Cincinnati  each  season  since  1834 : — 


Tears.  Ka 

1834 128,000 

Tears.  No. 

1842 220,000 

Tears.  No. 

1850  898,000 

1886 leziuoo 

1886  123,000 

1887  103,000 

1838 182,000 

1848. 250.000 

1844  240,000 

1845  196,000 

1846  806,000 

1851  884.000 

1852  852,000 

1858  861,000 

1854  ........  421,000 

1889 190,000 

1840. 96,000 

1841 160,000 

1847  260,000 

1848  476,000 

1849  410,000 

1855  855.786 

1856  406,896 

1867  844,612 

PROBABLE  LOSS  OF  THE  REVEBUE  BT  THE  TARIFF  OF  1857. 


The  Vmtm  publishes  a statement,  furnished,  we  presume,  by  one  of  the  func- 
tionaries of  the  Treasury  Department,  showing  the  changes  from  one  rate  of  duty 
to  another,  as  made  by  the  tariff  act  of  1867,  (published  in  another  part  of  this 
Magazine,)  when  applied  to  the  importations  of  the  year  ending  June  30, 1856. 


It  is  as  follows : — 

Bate  Rate 


Value. 

1846. 

1857. 

$4,552  from.. 

. .p.  ct.  40 

15 

26,232  from. . 

80 

15 

277,810  from. . 

4U 

8 

821,895  from.. 

......  80 

8 

12,652  from. . 
440,028  from. . 

...•••  25 

8 

......  20 

8 

697,929  from. . 

......  15 

8 

158,276  from.. 

25 

4 

2,205,860  from. . 

20 

4 

Valve. 

Bate  of 
184S. 

Rate  of 
1857. 

$179,170  from.. 

, • .p.  Ci  16 

4 

8,896,818  from. . 

4 

1,665,980  from. . 

freo. 

70,146  from.. 

u 

168,729  from. . 

44 

1,646,716  from. 

16 

M 

190,778  from. . 

10 

U 

6,929,471  from.. 

tt 

The  lots  of  revenue  by  additions  to  the  free  list  is  $1,145,616  90 

Loss  of  revenue  by  transfers  to  schedule  H,  or  4 per  cent 775,585  67 

“ “ “ “ 0,or8  “ 263,247  41 

“ “ “ “ E,  or  16  • 4,922  80 


Subjoined  is  a statement  exhibiting  the  revenue  which  the  importations  into 
the  United  States  in  the  year  ending  June,  1856,  would  produce  under  the  tariff 
act  of  1857  >-* 


^ Tblfl  Includes  an  approximation  to  all  tho  changes  made  hj  tho  new  tarUt  except  bleached, 
printed,  painted,  and  dyed  mann&ctures  of  cotton,  and  of  de  lalnes,  transferred  from  schednle  D to 
0,  (or  25  to  24  per  cent,)  and  of  japanned  leather  or  skins,  transferred  from  schedule  E to  D,  (or  20 
to  19.)  These  changes,  raising  from  a lower  to  a higher  schedule,  would  Increase  the  aggregate 
above  given,  eqoal  to  the  difference  made  by  the  transfer,  and  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  such 
importations,  which  are  not  returned  In  sneh  a manner  as  to  be  separated  from  other  similar  goods. 
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Schedule 

A 

Taliia 
of  imports. 

BaU 

of  duty. 

80  percent 

AinoDaft 
of  datiea. 
11,200.472  60 

M 

B 

80  “ 

2,698,666  40 

U 

0 

24 

22,698,219  76 

M 

D 

19  “ 

18,604,110  86 

M 

E; 

16 

6,298,884  66 

« 

F 

12 

707.081  24 

M 

G 

8 

492,888  76 

H 

4 

942,122  00 

$248,791,998 

$47,886,880  66 

FORBIGil  EXPORTS  OF  PHIUDBLPRIA  IV  1855  AHD  1856. 

According  to  an  official  statement,  the  exports  from  the  port  of  Philad'^lphia 
to  foreign  countries  amounted,  in  the  year  1855,  to  66,935,359,  and  in  1856,  to 
•7,899,920,  showing  a difference  in  favor  of  1856  of  $964,570. 


NAUTICAL  INTELLIGENCE. 


PORT  OF  L1TERP00L~ALL  BEARIVOS  BT  COMPASS. 

Official  information  has  been  received  at  this  office,  that  the  Trustees  of  the 
Liverpool  Docks  and  Harbour  have  given  notice  that  the  following  changes  in  the 
buoying  and  lighting  of  the  northern  approaches  to  the  port  were  carried  into 
effect  on  Monday,  the  6th  of  October  last : — 

Crosby  Lighthouse. — A light  was  exhibited  at  Crosby  Lighthouse  at  sunset 
of  the  above  date,  and  continued  every  night  from  sunset  to  sunrise.  The  light 
is  stationai^,  of  a red  color,  elevated  96  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea  at  be- 
tide, and  visible  between  the  bearings  of  S,  S.  E.  i E.,  and  east,  which  limits 
will  indicate  respectively  when  a ship  is  westward  of  Formby  Spit,  or  to  the 
southward  of  the  Crosby  Light-ship. 

Formby  Old  Lighthouse. — The  light  in  this  tower  was  discontinued  on  the 
evening  of  the  above  date. 

Formby  Light-ship  was  moved  from  her  former  berth,  S.  E.  by  S.  S.,  4 a miie, 
into  33  feet  at  low  water.  Crosby  Lighthouse  bearing  E.  1^  S.  f S.  southerly ; 
N.  W.  mark  N.  E.  by  E.  4 E.  Crosby  Light-ship  S.E.,  distance  IJ  mile. 
Crosby  Light-ship  was  moved  from  her  former  berth,  N.  by  W.  4 W.,  330  fathoms, 
into  46  feet  at  low  water.  Crosby  Lighthouse  E.  J S ; N.  W.  mark  N.  E.  f X. 
The  Bell  Beacon  was  moved  from  her  former  Wth,  north,  200  fathoms,  into 
25  feet  at  low  water.  N.  W.  Light-ship  S.  W.  i W.,  distance  3A  miles.  Formby 
Light-ship,  E.  by  8.  f S.  southerly,  3i  miles.  K.  1.  Black  Nun  Buoy  was  moved 
N.  E.  by  N.,  i mile,  into  18  feet  at  low  water.  N.  W.  Light-ship,  W.  ^ N., 
miles.  Bell  Beacon,  N.  by  E.,  24  miles.  V.  1.  Red  Can  Buoy  was  moved  N.  W.  by 
W.,  180  fathoms,  into  12  feet  at  low  water.  V.  1.  Black  Nun  Buoy,  N.  by  E., 
I mile  nearlv.  Bell  Beacon,  N.  W.  by  W.,  A of  a mile.  V.  2.  Black  Nun  Buof  was 
moved  south,  45  fathoms,  into  20  feet  at  low  water.  Y.  2.  Red  Can  Buoy,  S.  E.  by 
S.,  4 mile  nearly.  Formby  Lighthouse,  E.  S.  E.,  1 f mile.  Zebra  Fairway  Buoy  was 
moved  N.  E.  4 E.,  325  fathoms,  into  12  feet  at  low  water.  Formby  Lightrship, 
S.  S.E.,  24  miles  nearly.  Bell  Beacon,  S.  W.  by  W.  4 W.,  24  miles.  Crosby 
Lighthouse,  S.  E.  4 E-  Z.  1*  Black  and  White  (striped  vertically)  Nun  Buoy 
was  moved  N.  4 E.,  140  fathoms,  into  8 feet  at  low  water.  Formby  Light-ship, 
8.  by  E.  f E.,  14  mile.  Crosby  Lighthouse  S.  E.  by  E.  Z.  1.  Black  and  White 
(striped  horizontally)  Nun  Buoy  was  moved  N.  4 E.,  4 R mile  nearly,  into  7 feet 
at  low  water,  on  the  N.  E.  edge  of  Zebra  Bank.  Formby  Light-s^,  S.  S.  E.  4 
E.,  14  mile.  Crosby  Lighthouse,  S.  E.  by  E.  Q.  1.  Black  and  White  (check- 
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md)  Can  Buoy  was  mored  100  fathoms  N.  N.  E.,  into  10  feet  at  low  water. 
Pormby  Light-^ip,  S.  E.  i S.,  IJ  mile.  Bell  Beacon,  W.  by  S.,  If  mile.  Q.  1. 
Bed  and  White,  S.  W.  f W.,  f of  a mile. 

New  Buoys  were  placed  as  follows,  viz. : — 

Queen’s  Channel  Fairway.  A Black  N'nn  Bnoy,  with  perch  and  ball, 
marked  Q.  Py.  In  27  feet  at  low  water.  V.  1.  Black,  8. 8.  W.  f W.,  f a mile. 
Bell  Beacon,  8.  W.  by  W.  f W.,  1 mile.  Formby  Lightahip,  8.  E.  f E.,  2f 
miles.  Crosby  Lighthouse,  8.  E.  bv  E.  f E.  Victtoria  Channel.  On  each 
side  of  the  bight  in  the  West  Middle  8hoal,  supplementary  buoys  were  placed. 
8.  V.  1.  Red  and  White  (striped  horizontally)  8mall  Nun  Buoy,  on  the  north 
side.  In  12  feet  at  low  water.  Formby  Light-ship,  8.  E.  by  E.  f E.,  f mile.  0. 
1.  Black,  N.  E.  by  E.  f B.,  f of  a mile.  V.  3.  with  perch,  N.  W.  by  N. 
8.  V.  1.  Can  Buoy,  8.  by  E.,  f mile.  8.  V.  I.  Red  and  white  (striped  horizon- 
tally) 8mall  Can  Buoy,  on  the  south  side.  In  12  feet  at  low  water.  Formby 
Light-ship,  E.  8.  E.,  f mile  nearly.  C.  1.  Black,  N.  E.  f E.,  f of  a mDe.  V.  3. 
E^,  with  perch,  N.  N.  W.  f W.,  f a mile. 

SAILING  DIRECTIONS. 

Victoria  Channel.  A ship  coming  from  seaward,  by  bringing  the  Formby 
Floating  Light  to  bear  E.  by  8.  f 8.,  southerly,  will  have  that  object,  the  BeU 
Beacon,  and  the  Crosby  8hore  Light  in  one ; and  after  passing  the  Bell  Beacon, 
by  keeping  the  lights  in  one,  may  steer  on  that  bearing  up  the  Victoria  Channel 
until  abreast  of  V.  3.  Black,  or  until  Leasowe  Light  beta's  8.  f W.,  and  Rock 
Light  bears  8. 8.  E.  f E.,  then  haul  up  N.  E.,  until  the  Crosby  Light-ship  opens 
eastward  of  the  Formby  Li^ht-ship,  when  you  will  be  in  the  Fairway,  and  may 
steer  for  the  Crosby  Light-ship.  Should  Uiere  be  sufficient  water,  inst^  of  haul- 
ing up  as  above,  she  may  continue  her  course  with  ^e  Formby  Light-ship  and 
Crosby  Shore  Light  in  one,  and  so  pass  in  the  best  water  (eight  feet  at  low  water, 
the  same  as  in  the  Queen’s  Channel,)  over  the  West  Middle  into  the  Crosby 
Channel.  The  navigation  of  this  part  of  the  channel  by  day  will  be  facilitated 
by  the  placing  of  the  Nun  and  Can  Buoys,  8.  V.  1.,  before  described,  by  passing 
between  whi^  the  shoal  parts  of  the  West  Middle  will  be  avoided. 

Queen’s  Channel.  Having  sighted  the  Bell  Beacon,  a course  from  it  N.  E. 

E.  f E.,  1 mile,  will  bring  you  to  the  Fairway  Buoy  of  the  Queen’s  Channd, 
(Black,  with  perch  and  ball,)  from  which  Crosby  Lighthouse  bears  8.  E.  by  E. 
f E ; with  this  bearing  for  a course,  steer  till  the  Crosby  Light-ship  comes  well 
^n  eastward  of  the  Formby  8hip,  when  you  may  sh^  your  course  for  the 
Crosby  8hip,  observing  to  keep  well  to  eastward  of  the  Formby  8hip,  to  give  a 
wide  berth  to  the  shoal  elbow  of  the  West  Middle. 

Zebra  Channel.  A course  from  the  Bell  Beacon  N.  E.  by  E.  I E.,  21  miles, 
brin^  you  to  the  Zebra  Fairway  Buoy,  from  which  a S.  8.  E.  course  will  carry 
you  in  the  deepest  water  through  this  channel  to  the  Formby  8hip.  This  chan- 
nel is  very  narrow. 

Observe— That  in  sailing  upon  any  of  the  bearing  above  named,  the  set  of 
the  tide  must  be  considered,  ana  due  allowance  be  made  in  the  course  steered. 

N.  B. — A chart  of  the  Northern  Channels,  from  the  survey  of  1856,  exhibit- 
ing the  Light-ships,  Buoys,  &c.,  in  the  positions  above  descrioed,  is  in  course  of 
publication,  and  will  shortly  appear.  By  order  of  the  Lighthouse  Board, 

THORNTON  A,  JENKINS,  SecreUry. 

TtXABuaT  I>VPAXTMSRT,  OrnoK  Lioirrnoimi  BoAmo, ) 

Wauukotoit,  March  12, 18AT.  f 


BEGUUTIOIVS  OF  BUOYS  A5D  BBACONS  OH  THE  COAST  OF  ENGLAND. 

Taniirr-Hovai,  LoifiK>ir,  E.  0.,  February  7th,  1857. 

Whereas  the  buoys  and  beacons  placed  by  the  Corporation  of  Trinity-house 
for  the  guidance  of  shipping  navigation  on  various  parts  of  the  coast  of  Eng- 
land, and  especially  in  the  channels  leading  to  the  port  of  London,  have  in  re- 
peat^ instances  b!^n  negligently  or  wilfully  broken  away,  or  otherwise  damaged 
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and  rendered  unaerTiceable,  by  veseds  mimiiig  foni  of  or  making'  fitsi  to,  nd 
nding  by  the  same.  And  the  light-vessels  moored  off  different  parts  of  Oie 
cc^t,  have  also  been  frequently  run  on  board  of,  and  much  damaged,  with  im- 
minent  risk  of  being  broken  from  their  moorings  and  lost  And  whereas  the 
safety  of  shipping,  and  of  the  lives  and  property  embarked  therein,  requires  that 
the  said  light-vessels,  buoys,  and  beacons,  should  uninterruptedly  preserve  their 
respective  stations,  masters  and  other  persons  having  charge  of  vessds  am 
hereby  cautioned  against  the  commission  ot  snch  offenses,  and  are  desired  to  taka 
notice  that  by  **  the  merchant  shipping  act,  1654,”  sect.  414,  it  is  enacted  as  folr 
lows,  viz. : — 

“P^UAGS  TO  Lights,  Buoys,  Aim  Bbacons.” — ^“If  any  person  wOfdlly  or 
n^li^otly  commits  any  of  the  foUowing  oflknses,”  (that  is  to  say,)  1.  Injures 
any  lighthouse  or  the  lights  ezhibited  therein,  or  any  buoy  or  bea<km  ; % Re- 
moves, alters,  or  destroys  any  light-ship,  buoy,  or  beacon ; 3.  Bides  by,  makes 
fast  to,  or  runs  foul  of,  any  l^ht-ship  or  buoy ; he  shall,  in  addition  to  the  ex* 
penses  of  making  good  any  damage  so  occasioned,  incur  a penalty  not  exceeding 
fifty  pounds.  By  order, 

P.  H.  BEBTHON,  Becretazy. 


mANM  W UQBT8  AT  SAHDT  POIMT  ASD  EXECUnOlf  R0CX8  U(mTBeC18E8. 

BBSTOBATION  OF  BABTLETT'S  BEEF  UGHT-TBSSEL,  KBW  TOXK. 

In  accordance  with  previous  notice,  a fixed  white  Kght  of  the  4th  order  Freaoel 
system  has  been  substituted  for  the  fixed  red  lieht  li^tofore  in  use  at  the  Exe- 
cattoo  Bocks  Lighthouse,  New  York.  It  was  lighted  for  the  first  time  on  the 
evening  of  the  6th  inst.,  and  will  be  exhibited  nightly  hereafter  fh>m  sooset  to 
sunrise.  At  the  same  time  the  fixed  white  light  of  the  5th  order  Fresnel  system, 
heretofore  in  use  at  Sand’s  Point  Lightboose,  New  York,  was  discontinued,  and 
a revolving  light  of  the  4th  order  Fresnel,  showii^  a flawing  light  every  thirty 
(30)  seconds,  substituted  for  it.  The  Bai^ett’s  Reef  Light-vessel  has  been  re- 
turned to  her  station  in  Long  Island  Sound,  New  Yoric,  and  will  exhibit  her  1%^ 
as  heretofore.  The  buoys  marking  the  rocks  and  reefs  at  the  entrance  of  Nar- 
ragansett  Bay,  and  the  channels  and  obstructions  in  it  and  Providence  River, 
Rhode  Island,  have  been  replaced  in  their  proper  positions. 

By  order  of  the  Li^thouse  Board, 

A.  LUDLOW  CASE,  lighthonM  Inspeetor. 

Kbw  Yobx,  Mareh  7, 1897. 


RETOLVIllO  UOHT  Oil  CAPE  SPATfll,  CERI00>>fflEPITEREA]rEA]r— IOJUAB  8IA. 

Official  information  has  been  received  at  this  office,  that  the  Lords  Commission- 
ers of  the  Admiralty  of  Great  Britain  have  given  notice,  that  on  and  after  the 
Ist  day  of  March,  1857,  a light  would  be  estiioliahed  on  a tower  recently  erected 
on  Cape  Spathi,  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Island  of  Cerigo,  for  lighting 
the  Cervi  Channel.  The  light  will  be  a revolving  white  light,  showing  a bright 
face  every  half-minute.  The  illuminating  apparatus  is  catoptric,  or  by  reflectors, 
of  the  firet  order.  The  light  will  be  placed  at  a height  of  363  feet  above  the 
mean  level  of  the  sea,  and  should  be  visible  in  clear  weather  from  the  deck  of  a 
ship  at  a distance  of  24  nautic  miles.  The  portion  of  the  horizon  intercepted  by 
the  land  of  Cerigo  is  105°,  the  light  will  therefore  only  be  visible  Uirongh  an  arc 
of  258°,  or  from  W.  S.  W.  A W.,  (S.  72°  W.,)  rounu  northerly  to  S.  S.  ^ & 
(S.  30°  £.)  The  light-tower  is  circular,  of  stone,  sormonoted  by  a lantern  pamt- 
ed  white,  and  is  83  feet  high  from  base  to  vane.  The  keepers*  dwellings  are  a 
low  white  building,  a short  distance  to  the  southward.  The  light-tower  stands 
573  yards  south  of  the  extreme  pitch  of  Cape  Spathi,  in  lat.  36°  22*  50"  N., 
long.  22°  57*  30"  east  from  Greenwich,  nearly.  [All  bearings  are  magnetic. 
Yariation  9°  45*  W.  in  1857.]  By  ord^  of  t^  L^^hthouse  Board, 

Tfi<MBNTON  A.  JSHKIKS, 

Tbbasvbt  DsPAmTioKT,  OrriOB  Lk^vthoubb  Boaxd,  ) 

WAABXJiaTON,  Mftrdi  S,  185T.  j 
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miA  6BA— TAI6.T8I  lUHCk-BBACOI  TOWBR  AT  IIU  TOhS. 

Official  information  has  been  received  at  this  office  that  the  Chinese  authorities 
at  Shanffhae  have  given  notice,  that  in  order  to  facilitate  the  navigation  of  the 
channel  leading  up  the  river  Wu-sung,  a beacon  tower  has  been  erected  on  the 
south  shore  of  tte  Yang-tse  Kiang,  at  Kin  T’oan,  near  a spot  known  as  the 
Three  Trees.  The  tower  is  a plain  structure  of  brick,  painted  red  and  white,  and 
70  feet  high.  It  bears  from  the  light-vessel  N.  63^  W.,  dk^anoe  about  16  miles, 
and  the  trees  upon  Blockhouse  Island  bear  from  it  N.  15°  W.,  distant  8 miles. 

It  stands  in  lat.  31°  14'  N. ; long.  121°  43'  east  from  Greenwich,  nearly.  The  ^ 
light-vessel,  painted  red,  with  two  masts  and  balls,  is  moored  in  41  fathoms  at 
l<m  water,  and  bears  N.  by  W.  f W.  from  Outzlaff  Island,  from  which  she  is 
distant  23  miles,  and  one  mile  from  the  southern  edge  of  the  north  Tnng-sha 
bank.  [This  position  differs  from  that  made  public  in  a former  notice.]  Ships 
leaving  Gutzlaff  Isle,  bearing  8.  by  E.,  16  miles,  should  steer  a northwesterly 
course.  On  making  the  light-vessel,  bearing  N.  W.,  they  should  steer  for  her  so 
as  to  pass  her  as  most  convenient,  taking  care  when  to  the  eastward  of  her  not 
to  bring  her  to  the  southward  of  west,  and  when  to  the  westward,  not  to  bring 
her  to  the  southward  of  E.  8.  E 1 8.,  making  doe  allowance  fbr  the  setting  of 
the  tides  over  the  North  Bank.  When  about  dipping  the  hull  of  the  light- vrasel, 
the  beacon  tower  will  be  seen,  and  the  usual  course  pointed  out  in  the  sailing 
directions  can  then  be  followed.  When  a vessel  is  observed  running  into  danger 
a gon  is  fired  foom  the  light- vessel  to  attract  attention,  and  the  signal  bv  Marrjat's 
C^e,  of  the  course  that  should  be  steered  is  then  exhibited.  A ship’s  signal 
lamp  is  shown  on  board  the  light-vessel  from  sunset  to  sunrise.  [All  courses  and 
bearings  are  magnetic.  Var.  0°  30'  W.  in  1856.] 

By  order  of  the  Lighthouse  Board, 

THORNTON  A.  JENKINS,  SecreUqE. 

Tbxaiubt  DspABTMxirT,  Omcm  LMirrHOvra  Boaed,  ) 

WAtHXifOTOM,  D.  C.,  lUr.  S7, 1867.  f 

FUED  U6BT  Off  CAPE  CABALLEEIA^MEUTERRARIAI  SEA— MIIORCA. 

Official  information  has  been  received  at  this  office  that  the  Minister  of  Marine 
at  Madrid  has  nven  notice  that  on  and  after  the  Ist  day  of  March  next,  a light 
would  be  established  on  Gape  Caballeria,  on  the  north  coast  of  Minorca,  one  of 
the  Balearic  Islands.  The  light  is  a fixed  white  light.  The  illuminating  appar- 
atus is  a catadioptric  lens  of  the  second  order.  Tne  light  is  placed  at  an  eleva- 
tion of  308  English  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  snould  oe  visible  from  the 
deck  of  a ship  in  clear  weather  at  a distance  of  20  miles.  The  height  of  the 
light-tower,  its  construction,  appearance  from  seaward,  and  color,  are  not  stated. 

It  stands  in  lat.  40°  6 40''  N. ; long.  4°  9'  22"  east  from  Greenwich. 

By  order  of  the  Lighthouse  Board, 

THORNTON  A.  JENKINS,  SeenUrj. 

Tbbasvbt  DwAsnon,  OmoB  LiamoiiSB  Boaba,  ) 

Wabhutotob,  Mar.  27, 1857.  ) 

BAT  OF  lEW  TORE— iOBfi  ULAEB  BOUilDi  ETC. 

The  •*  Bel  Grass  Shoal  Light-vessel" — Has  been  replaced  upon  her  station, 
and  will  exhibit  her  light  as  heretofore.  The  spindles  on  “ Latimer’s,"  “ Ellis'," 
Turner’s,”  and  " Watch  Hill"  Be^  Fisher’s  Island  Sound,  N.  Y.,  have  been 
carried  by  the  ice.  The  positions  will  be  marked  by  spar  buoys  as  soon  as 
possible.  'The  iron  pile  beacon,  marking  the  ^ South  West  Ledge,"  at  the  en- 
trance to  New  Haven  Harbor,  has  also  been  swept  away;  its  position  will  be 
marked  by  a can  buoy  of  the  second  class,  painted  red.  The  buoys  marking  the 
channels  across  the  bars  and  through  the  lower  bay  of  New  York  are  in  their 
proper  positions.  A spar  buoy,  painted  red,  has  been  placed  in  19  feet  water  op- 
poBite  the  site  of  the  iron  bea^n  on  the  Romer  Shoal,  and  a spar  buoy,  painted 
with  black  and  white  perpendicular  stripes,  to  mark  the  entrance  to  Gedney’s 
Channel.  By  order  of  Lighthouse  Board, 

A.  LUDZX>W  CASE,  Llghthonae  luqMctor,  Third  DtsMoti 

Vbw  Tobb,  FthruBij  S7,  ISST. 
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POSTAL  DEPARTMENT. 


POSTAL  TRSATT  BBTW££5  TH£  Ulirr£D  STATES  AID  FRAICE. 

A postal  convention  has  been  concluded  between  the  United  States  and 
France,  having  been  signed  on  the  2d  of  March,  1857,  by  James  Campbell. 
(then)  Postmaster-General  on  the  part  of  the  government  of  the  United  Statca, 
and  by  Count  de  Sabtioss,  Minister,  &c.,  on  the  part  of  France.  This  arrange- 
ment went  into  effect  on  the  let  of  April,  1867. 

The  rate  for  a letter  of  the  weight  of  one-quarter  of  an  ounce,  or  under,  ia 
fifteen  cents,  and  fifteen  cents  for  each  additional  quarter  of  an  ounce,  or  fraction 
of  a quarter  of  an  ounce^  from  any  part  of  the  United  States  to  any  part  of 
France  or  Alwria ; prepayment  optional.  The  postage  is  the  same  whether  Un 
letter  passes  through  England  or  direct  to  or  from  France. 

The  rates  on  letters  of  a quarter  of  an  ounce,  or  under,  for  countries  beyond 
France,  will  be  as  follows,  viz. : — 

Great  Britain,  Belgium,  the  Low  Countries,  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Luxemburg, 
the  Swiss  Cantons,  the  Sardinian  States,  and  the  German  States,  (except  the 
Empire  of  Austria,)  21  cents  to  destination ; prepayment  optional. 

Denmark,  Empire  of  Austria,  Servia,  Tuscany,  States  of  the  Church,  and 
Duchies  of  Parma  and  Modena,  27  cents  to  destination ; prepayment  optional 

Russia,  Poland,  the  Two  Sicilies,  Malta,  the  Kingdom  of  Greece,  Alexandria, 
Jafia,  Beyrout,  Tripoli  in  Syria,  Lattakia,  Alexandretta,  Masina,  Rhodes,  Smyrna 
Mitylene,  the  Daraanelles,  Gallipolis,  Constantinople,  Tunis,  Tangiers,  Pondi- 
cherry, Karikal,  Yanoan,  Mahe,  and  Chandernager,  30  cents  to  destination ; pre- 
pajpent  optional. 

Kingdoms  of  Sweden  and  Norway,  33  cents  to  destination;  prepayment 
option^ 

Spain,  Portugal,  and  Gibraltar,  21  cents  to  Behobia ; prepayment  required. 

Ionian  Islanck,  27  cents  to  Trieste ; prepayment  requii^ 

Aden,  East  Indies,  Ceylon,  Mauritius,  Isle  of  Reunion,  Penang,  Singapore, 
Hong  Kong,  Shanghae,  China,  Batavia,  and  other  countries  whose  correspond- 
ence can  advantageouslv  be  sent  by  Suez,  30  cents  to  seaport  of  the  Indies  or 
sea  of  China  to  which  the  British  packets  ply ; prepayment  required. 

Countries  beyond  seas  other  than  those  designated,  30  cents  to  port  of  arrival 
in  the  country  of  destination ; prepayment  required. 

As  the  balances  now  in  use  in  our  postoffices  are  adjusted  to  no  weight  below 
the  half-ounce,  the  quarter-ounce  may  be  ascertained  by  placing  a die  (a  new 
quarter  of  a dollar  will  answer)  of  tlm  weight  of  a quarter  of  an  ounce  upon  the 
plate  of  the  balance  with  the  letter. 

The  previous  arrangement  for  printed  matter,  on  which  each  country  collects 
its  own  postage,  remains  unchan^.  The  Unit^  States  postage  on  newspapers 
is  two  cents  each,  and  on  periodicals  and  pamplets  one  cent  an  ounce,  or  fraction 
of  an  ounce ; prepayment  required.  Boo^  and  all  other  kinds  of  printed  matter 
are  chaigeable  with  the  United  States  domestic  rates ; prepayment  also  required. 


THE  WORE  OF  THE  BRITISH  POSTAL  SYSTEM. 

The  London  Morning  Chronicle  makes  some  interesting  statements  in  regard 
to  the  growth  of  the  London  postal  system.  It  says  : — 

Of  all  the  branches  of  the  civil  service  the  Post-office  performs  the  greatest 
amount  of  work,  possesses  the  most  perfect  organization,  a^  obtains  t^  largest 
share  of  public  interest  Some  idea  of  the  work  may  be  formed  from  the  dr- 
oninstance  that  it  gives  employment  to  22,000  persons— and  that  the  letters  car- 
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ried  duriog  the  past  jear  amoanted  to  456,000,000.  ITie  work,  too,  is  annuallT 
iocreasing  in  maraitude ; last  year  it  was  13,060,000  more  than  in  1854, 
46,000,000  more  than  in  the  year  before  that,  and  374,000,000  more  than  in  1839, 
when  the  old  system  of  postage  was  in  force. 

London  has  grown  so  yast  that  it  has  at  le^h  become  necessary  to  break  it 
np  into  several  towns,  each  with  its  own  poet-omces.  It  is  to  be  divided  into  ten 
districts,  each  of  which  will  collect  and  distribute  its  own  letters.  This  will  not 
only  insure  an  early  delivery  of  letters,  but  also  a better  supervision  of  the  letter- 
carriers.  For  the  carrying  out  of  this  scheme  the  Postmaster-Qeneral  appeals 
to  the  public  for  co-operation.  The  assistance  he  expects  from  them  is  in  getting 
their  letters  properly  directed.  It  seems  that  in  the  6rst  morning  delivery  there 
am  not  has  than  481  letter-carriers,  each  with  a separate  walk.  As  it  is  impos- 
sible to  divide  the  letters  at  once  among  the  481  carriers,  the  practice  has  long 
been  to  sort  them  first  according  to  districts,  and  to  subdivide  these  again  ac- 
cording to  the  walks.  Now,  what  is  wanted  is,  that  the  public  should  assist  the 
Post-ofiBce  to  assort  the  letters  according  to  the  ten  districts  into  which  the  me- 
tropolis is  to  be  divided,  so  that,  for  example,  a letter  intended  for  Hill-street, 
Berkley  Square,  shall  be  directed  simply  “ Hill-street,  W.”  (Westernly  district) 
b this  way  an  immense  amount  of  time  may  be  saved.  In  carrying  out  this  ob- 
jyt,  however,  the  Post-office  authorities  expect  the  co-operation  of  the  Board  of 
Works  as  well  as  of  the  public.  The  Board  of  Works  has  power  to  change  the 
name  of  streets  when  there  is  more  than  one  of  the  same  name  in  the  metropolis, 
and  the  Postmaste^Gene^al  is  anxious  that  it  should  act  up  to  its  powers.  It  is 
rather  perplexing  to  choose  out  of  thirty-seven  King  streets  and  twenty-seven 
Queen  streets. 

The  increasing  expenses  of  the  postal  system  the  authorities  are  anxious  to  di- 
minish by  lowering  the  rates  given  to  railways.  Complaints  have  been  made 
that  railway  companies  are  underpaid  for  conversance  of  the  mails.  The  Inspector- 
General  of  Mails  declares  that  they  are  overpaid,  and  so  very  much  overpaid  that 
the  sums  disbursed  by  the  Post-office  for  the  use  of  only  a fraction  of  the  train 
exceed  the  whole  cost  of  running  by  from  60  to  260  per  cent  The  expenses  of 
the  Great  Northern  are  2s.  2d.  per  mile  ; of  the  London  and  Brighton,  28.  lOd  ; 
of  the  South  Eastern,  38.  4d — on  which  last  line  the  Post-office  pays  for  the  car- 
riage of  the  mails  28.  3d.  a mile,  the  average  rate  which  is  charged  to  it  on  all 
the  railways  being  only  lOd.  Parliament  had  the  foresight  to  stipulate  for  cer- 
tain moderate  char^  for  passenger  conveyance,  while  no  such  provision  was 
made  for  postal  carnage,  and  the  result  is  that,  even  when  a hnnared  weight  of 
mail  has  been  forward^  in  charge  of  the  companies’ — not  the  Post-office — s^rds, 
and  by  an  ordinary  train,  the  rate  demanded  has  been  as  much  as  7d.  a miie. 


THE  6ALTANIC  TELEGRAPH  IH  PRUSSIA. 

The  sign  apparatus  now  generally  employed  for  the  galvanic  telegraph  in  Prus- 
sia is  the  index  apparatus  of  Siemens  and  Halske.  It  is  of  an  eminently  inge- 
nious construction.  The  electro-magnet,  when  attracting,  carries  along  another 
lever,  and  thereby  simultaneously  interrupts  the  circuit,  so  that  the  current  passes 
through  the  conductor  only  during  the  time  of  the  motion  necessary  for  the  dis- 
placement of  the  index.  The  exterior  of  the  apparatus  presents  a horizontal 
cylinder  of  three  inches  high  and  twelve  inches  diameter,  encompassed  by  a me- 
tfdlic  ring.  The  disk  is  divided  into  thirty-two  keys,  and  the  keys  are  marked 
with  letters  and  figures.  On  pressing  upon  a key,  the  hand  or  index  in  the  center 
goes  on  all  stations  to  the  same  key  in  very  swift  but  very  regular  darts,  eight 
per  second.  The  apparatus,  when  in  working  order,  is  faultless.  The  dispatch 
is  announced  by  an  alarm  bell.  A magnetic  needle  under  the  multiplier  shows 
constantly  the  tension  of  the  current 
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PfiRFOEATSP  POmfiE  STAMPfl. 

Hon.  James  Campbell,  the  Postmaster-General,  before  he  retired  from  fte 
Department,  introduced  an  improvement  in  the  postage  stamps,  which  adds  great- 
ly to  their  public  convenience.  He  had  them  prepared  on  sheets  with  perfora- 
tions around  the  borders  of  each  stamp,  so  that  they  can  be  separated,  one  from 
the  other,  without  using  a knife  or  pair  of  scissors.  Besides  the  saving  of  time 
in  this  improvement,  there  is  greater  security  that  the  stamp  will  adhere  to  the 
letter,  for  the  points  or  rough  edge  left  by  the  perforations  will  stick  better  to 
the  letter,  there  beii^  none  of  the  risk  of  the  edge  turning  np  when  it  is  oon- 
tinuous.  The  amount  of  letter  writing  in  the  United  States  may  be  inferred  from 
the  number  of  postage  stamps  used.  The  number  sold  by  the  government  last 
year  reached  nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  stamps  1 


JOURNAL  OF  INSURANCE. 


PRACTICU  QUESTIOE  OF  FIRE  IRSURAlfCE.’^ 

We  published  in  the  Merchants*  Magazine,  for  March,  1867,  (vol.  xxrvi.,poge 
345,)  under  our  **  Journal  of  Insurance,"  a communication  from  Adolphus 
Meier  & Co.,  relative  to  the  settlement  of  loss  in  a case  of  fire  insuranoe  between 
the  firm  alluded  to.above,  and  the  Delaware  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Company,  of 
Philadelphia.  Our  attention  has  been  called  to  the  statements  by  a letter  from 
William  Martin,  Esq.,  the  President  of  the  Delaware  Company  and  the  Phila- 
delphia Insurance  Intelligencer,  of  March  16th,  1857.  The  Intelligencer  pub- 
lishes the  article  of  our  corfe^ndent  in  St  Louis,  and  adds  some  **  facts  and 
comments,"  and  as  it  is  in  accordance  with  our  custom  of  permitting  both  aidei  to 
be  heard,  we  copy  it  entire  from  the  columns  of  our  cotemporary. 

<<  FACTS  AND  OOMMUCTS." 

**  Above  we  have  given  the  entire  article  from  Messrs.  Meier  k Co.,  in  reference 
to  what  they  term  a **  Practical  Question  of  Fire  Insurance,"  in  which  the  im- 
pression evidently  sought  to  be  conveyed  is,  that  in  the  adjustment  of  their  claim, 
the  Delaware  Mutual  Insurance  Company  have  not  acted  justly.  Feeling  an  in- 
terest in  all  questions  of  this  character,  and  believing  from  the  standing  of  the 
Delaware  Mutual  Insurance  Company  that  they  would  not  intentionally  wrong  any 
OD^  we  called  at  their  ofiEice  and  requested  their  views  of  the  &cts  in  this  case, 
which  we  find  to  be  as  follows  : — 


Thai  the  stock  of  merchandise  in  the  store  at  the  time  of  the  fire,  as 

per  Btatement,  was 

Amount  insured, $10,000  00 

Uninsured,.... 6,686  97 


Of  the  above  amount  there  was  a total  loss,  of  which  there  appears 

to  be  no  dispute, 

Hie  estimate  value  of  cotton  saved  was .' 

Of  the  amount  of  ootton  thus  saved,  Messrs.  Meier  k Co.  preseut  a 
statement  of  expenses  for  saving  and  protecting  the  same  of. .... . 

Which  expense  they  divide  as  follows : — 

They  charge  the  underwriters  $1,880  65  to  save 

And  they  charge  themselves  $68  24  to  save 
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In  reference  to  tbcir  ckarges  the  company  take  the  followiag  view  of  the 
case: — 

That  if  the  insured  has  any  legal  right  to  charge  the  underwriters  with  even 
a pro  rata  share  of  the  expenses  to  save  and  protect  the  goods  from  fire,  and  pro- 
•erve  them  alter  the  fire,  it  can  only  be  founded  on  the  principle  of  a cootriba- 
tion  to  protect  a mutual  inker est,  and  on  no  other  ground.  The  expenses  incurred 
by  the  owners  to  save  and  protect  goods  for  themselves  and  for  the  underwriters 
forms  no  part  of  the  conlracl  between  the  insured  and  insurers. 

“ The  risk  they  assume,  and  the  loss  they  pr  raise  to  pay  by  their  policies,  is  the 
damage.  The  right,  therelore,  to  charge  the  underwriters  with  all  the  expense  of 
saving  and  protecting  goods  insured  and  not  insured,  must  exist,  if  it  exist  at  al), 
independent  of  he  contract  of  insurance ; and  there  can  be  no  such  right,  be- 
cause it  would  be  a violation  of  every  rule  of  law  and  justice.  The  only  princi- 
ple, therefore,  which  justifies  a pro-rata  share  to  be  char^  to  the  uuderwriters^ 
of  expenses  incurred  without  their  consent,  is  that  referred  to,  viz.,  a eontribution 
to  protect  a mutual  interest. 

“ To  say  that  the  unJerwriters  shall  pay  all  the  expenses  for  saving  that  park 

the  stock  which  is  uninsured  is  simpijf  an  absurdity* 

“ The  loss  and  damage  to  the  goods  insured  in  this  case  was  $8,669  45,  and 
the  underwi  iters’  proportion  of  the  expenses  of  saving,  protecting,  storing, 
was  in  the  proportion  of  $1,330  55  to  $6,966  82 — although  the  company  pro- 
poeil  a still  rairj  lib.Tal  a ljurtniMit,  viz.,  to  pay  as  $l0,0t0  was  to  $15,636  27, 
Deing  the  same  principle  upon  which  a loss  at  Nashville  was  settled,  which  was 
approved  by  the  insured,  and  by  seven  Philadelphia  Insurance  Companies  involv- 
ing some  $72,000. 

“This  basis  as  a S3ttlero3nt  mido  the  pro-rata  of  the  Delaware  Mutual  Com- 
pany’s loss  amount  to  $4,778  82,  with  an  additional  loss  on  starch,  dec.,  not  re- 
ported in  first  claim,  of  $1.54  66 — which  was  allowed,  making  their  total  loss  under 
the  fiolicy  of  $5000 — $4,933  48,  which  was  tlie  amount  paid  by  the  company. 
The  insurers,  therefore,  did  not  contend  that  they  were  not  liable  for  the  damage 
by  fire  to  the  extent  of  their  policies,  aor  that  the  expense  incurred  to  save,  pro- 
and  take  care  of  the  goods  after  or  even  before  a fire,  insured  and  not  in- 
•ured.  should  be  borne  an  1 piiJ  pro  rata  by  the  parties  interested  therein.  This 
question  was  not  involved  in  the  principle  of  a pro  rata  contribution  as  regards 
the  damige  dona  the  goods  insured,  as  was  asserted.  If  this  was  the  case,  and 
the  loss  should  be  adjusted  in  conformity  with  that  principle^  the  uninsured  portion 
of  the  goods,  $5,636  27,  would  bear  the  same  pro-rata  share  of  the  loss,  as  the  in- 
aurers’  portion,  $10,000,  would. 

*•  The  company,  however,  did  not  assert  any  such  right,  neither  did  they  ask 
that  the  loss  should  ba  so  a Ij  istid,  but  they  did  couteud  that  agreeably  to  equity 
and  the  law,  as  well  as  usage,  they  wore  not  bound  to  pay  all  Ike  expenses  incured 
to  save  and  take  care  of  the  goo^,  insured  and  not  insured,  after  a fire,  or  even 
at  or  before  it  happ  ned ; that  if  the  corapapy  was  bound  to  pay  a part  of  these 
expenses,  it  was  only  a pro-rata  proportion  by  reason  of  a common  interest. 
Upon  this  ground  alone,  therefore,  tlie  company  took  their  position.  The  amouut 
of  the  diflercnce,  some  $ii0,  was  not  of  comparative  importance,  but  the  pre- 
cedent was  one  of  vital  interest  to  the  principles  of  insurance. 

“ Messrs.  Meier  & Co.’s  reference  to  arbitrators  in  this  case  wa.s  not  applicable, 
as  the  disputed  point  was  not  as  to  the  amouut  of  loss,  but  simply  a question  of 
taw ; hence  it  did  not  co  ne  within  the  range  of  this  form  of  settlement,  as  con- 
templated by  such  a mode  of  a Jjustmeut.  A case  in  point  may  be  found  in 
Pickering’s  Reports,  vol.  6,  page  182,  which  is  as  follows : — 

**  Tnsurance  against  fire  was  made  on  a stock  in  trade,  consisting  of  cutlery 
and  jewelry,  contained  in  a store  in  Court-street,  Boston.  A fire  happening  in 
Che  neighborhood,  the  insured,  with  the  approbation  of  the  insurer,  procured 
blankets  and  spread  them  on  the  outside  of  the  store,  whereby  the  building  and 
its  contents  were  preserved,  but  the  blankets  were  rendered  worthless.  HMy  that 
this  loss  was  not  covered  by  the  policy,  but  that  it  was  a subject  of  general  aver 
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age,  to  which  the  iosarer  and  insnred  should  contribote  in  proportion  to  the 
amoDot  which  they  respectiyelj  had  at  risk  in  the  store  and  its  cootents^’ 

**  As  this  question  involves  an  important  principle  as  to  insorance  interests,  as 
well  as  its  application  to  this  particular  company,  it  is  presnroed  that  the  e^tar 
of  ikiff  Merchants'  Magatine  Will  feel  a pleasure  in  correcting  any  miaapprdieBaMO 
that  might  otherwise  exist  in  connection  with  this  case.*’ 


Aff  A1I8WEB  TO  «<A  PBACTICAL  60E8TI0I  OF  IHSUBAICB.’’ 

Caleb  Lamsob , Esq.,  Attorney  and  Oonnselcn’-at-Law,  of  Newbuyport,  Maaa, 
sends  ns  the  following  communication  in  regard  to  the  case  of  Meier  k Co^  of 
8t.  Lonis,  whose  statement  we  published  in  the  March  number  of  the  Merdutut^ 
Magatmt : — 

FaxEMAN  Hunt,  Edtior  of  ike  Merekanit^  Magazine : — ' 

Dear  Sir  : — In  answer  to  the  inquiry  of  Adolphus  Meier  k Co.,  in  the  March 
number  of  your  journal,  I have  to  say  that  the  general  rule  given  by  the  most  ap- 
proved writers  on  fire  insurance  is,  that  “ the  assured  recovers  the  whole  loss,  if 
• within  the  amount  insured,  without  regard  to  the  proportion  between  the  amount 
insured  or  the  value  of  the  property  at  risk.” 

In  the  case  of  Nicolet  vs.  Insurance  Co.,  (3  Lonisana  Rep.,  papc  371,)  it  ap> 
peared  that  twenty  thousand  dollars  was  insured  on  cotton  that  might  be  located 
in  seven  named  places,  and  that  cotton  to  the  value  of  seventeen  thousand  dollan 
was  burned  in  one  of  those  places,  at  the  same  time  that  cotton  belong^’ng  to  the 
assured  was  stored  in  one  of  the  other  places  named,  making,  with  that  which  wan 
burned,  an  aggregate  value  of  more  than  twenty  thousand  dollars ; and  it  wis 
held,  that  the  assured  was  entitled  to  receive  the  full  sum  lost,  and  not  an  averaM 
sum  proportioned  to  the  sum  which  they  had  insured  as  compared  with  the  wlm 
property  at  risk. 

In  t^  case  of  Hoffinan  vs.  M.  k F.  Insurance  Co.,  (1  Louisiana  Rep., 

216.)  the  insurer  was  held  to  pay  the  value  of  the  goods  at  the  time  of  the  loss, 
Bnd  of  the  damaged  goods,  the  difference  between  their  value  in  their  sound  mad 
damaged  state. 

In  the  case  of  Trull  vs.  R.  M.  F.  Insurance  Co.,  (3  Cush.  Mass.  Rep.,  page 
263,)  where  was  a loss  of  buildings  by  fire,  the  rule  laid  down  by  the  court  wai; 
that  the  insured  is  entitled  to  the  whole  actual  loss  sustained  on  the  whole  proper- 
ty at  risk,  not  exceeding  the  sum  insured,  without  regard  to  any  appofrtionmeiit 
tietween  the  sum  insur^  and  the  property  at  risk,  or  to  any  abandoDment,  or 
technical  or  constructive  total  Ions  or  sali^ige. 

It  would  seem  from  the  above  authorities,  and  others  which  might  be  adduced, 
that  Adolphus  Meier  k Co.  would  have  be^  entitled  to  the  entire  actual  lorn 
on  their  cotton  caused  by  the  fire,  upon  an  estimate  properly  made  after  the  fire; 
But  it  seems  that  they  claim  for  labor  and  expenses  upon  the  damaged  cottoo 
after  the  fire,  according  to  an  agreement  stated  by  them  in  your  journal  as  follows, 
to  wit : — “ After  the  fire,  we  consulted  with  the  president  of  the  former,  (meaning 
the  St.  Louis  Insurance  Co.,)  and  the  agent  of  the  latter  company  (meaning  the 
Del.  M.  Safety  Insurance  Co.,1  and  it  was  agreed  that  we  should  have  the  unbumt 
cotton  taken  out,  have  it  dried  and  assorted,  and  then  allow  the  highest  markel 
price  for  it.” 

If  Adolphus  Meier  k Co.  apeed  with  all  parties  concerned  to  this  mode  of 
adjusting  toe  loss,  and  in  consideration  thereof  liimish  labor  in  fulfillment  and  puf* 
Auance  of  the  agreement,  why  should  the  other  parties  pay  expenses  which,  by  the 
terms  of  the  agreement,  they  were  not  required  to  pay  ? 

If  Adolphus  Meier  k Co.  agreed  to  this  mode  of  adjusting  the  loss  in  pre- 
ference to  that  fixed  upon  in  tne  policy,  and  in  consideration  thereof  fiimi^ied 
labor,  although  the  other  parties  made  no  objection  to  the  labor  fumisbed,  (and 
why  should  they  if  this  was  understood  by  them  to  be  a part  of  the  agreement  f) 
it  would  seem  that  they  did  what  they  might  rightfully  do,  namely,  tiieir 
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right  to  have  an  estimate  made  of  the  loss  on  the  damaged  cotton  as  left  by  tihe 
^ §re,  and  shonld  not  claim  of  the  other  parties  renumeration  for  expenses  not 
anticipated  by  them.  Bat  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  agreement  was  that  the  in- 
surers should  have  the  unburnt  cotton  taken  out,  dri^,  and  assorted,  and  when 
dried  and  assorted  the  assured  should  allow  the  highest  market  price  for  it,  and 
that,  with  the  knowledge  and  consent  of  the  insurers  or  their  agents,  the  assured 
furnished  the  labor  for  taking  out,  drying,  and  assorting  the  damaged  cotton,  there 
would  seem  to  be  no  lost  and  equitable  reason  why  the  assured  should  not  be  al- 
lowed their  reasonable  expenses  for  those  services. 

a LAMSOV. 

^irawBUBTroRV;  Maroh  80, 1867. 


RAILROAD,  CANAL.  AND  STEAMBOAT  STATISTICS. 


8TKAM  TOiriVAdE  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  CITIES  IE  THE  UEITED  STATES. 


By  the  Ammal  Report  on  Commerce  and  Navigation,  for  the  year  endipg 
June  30th  last,  it  appears  that  the  enrolled  steam  tonnage  of  the  principal  eiUei 
in  the  United  States,  in  1856,  was  as  follows  : — 


New  York. . i 
K^w  Orleans 
St  Louis  . . • 
Pittsburg. . . 
Buffalo. « • • . , 
Detroit...  . 
Louisville  . . 


107,820 

61,761 

88.745 

87,604 

86,428 

33,148 

81,924 


CinciDDati 24,664 

Cleveland 14,471 

San  Francisco. 14,869 

Mobile 18.471 

Philadelphia. 19,062 

Baltimore...' 16,864 

Wheeling 9,886 


Showing  a total  steam  tonnage  in  the  fourteen,  out  of  the  seventy-eight,  dhh 
tricts,  of  452,528.  The  entire  steam  marine  of  the  Union  is  put  down  at  583,362 
tons,  so  it  will  be  observed  the  above  fourteen  cities  have  four-fifths  of  the  entire 
amount. 


OPERATIONS  OF  THE  MASSACHUSETTS  RAILROADS. 

The  following  table,  from  the  American  Railway  THmes,  gives  the  aggrq;al6 
figures  of  the  Massachusetts  roads  for  the  last  three  years : — 


18S4.  18iS.  18M. 

Number  of  companies 68  64  06 

Length  of  roads  in  miles  1,468.27  1,617.81  1,618.2$ 

Aggregate  capital. $61,606,100  $68,1 17,600  |6S,664,8O0 

Amount  paid  in. 50,286,277  60,416,182  60,776,744 

The  aggregate  cost 66,601.756  69,094,890  71,026.008 

The  total  earnings 9,978,877  10,100,914  10,884,607 

Funded  and  floating  debts 21,246,849  22,698,406  22,678,821 

Surplus  earnings  on  band. 1,406,266  1,785,299  2,538,894 


We  give  below  a comparative  view  of  the  business  of  the  Massachusetts  rail- 
roads from  1849,  including  that  year.  It  will  be  perceived  that  this  State  i$ 
gradually  recovering  from  the  pall-back  of  1854,  though  the  roads  carry  fewer 
passengers  than  in  1853.  England  has  somewhat  less  length  of  railway,  to  the 
square  mile,  than  Massachusetts,  and  about  three  times  the  population.  Her 
insular  position  tends  less  to  railway  traffic  than  the  latter's  continental  one.  The 
average  gross  receipts  per  mile  on  the  English  railways,  is  abont  913,000  tf 
974I6  on  oars,  not  quite  doable ; bat  her  net  receipts  are  aboat  97,500  per  nHle, 
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while  that  of  Massachusetts  is  but  about  $3,000.  Hence,  as  the  property  ao^ 
population  of  the  latter,  and  of  the  continent  at  large,  increases,  her  railway 
interest  must  become  more  yaluable — unless  it  is  grossly  mismanaged,  or  some 
new  un imagined  mode  of  transportation  is  introduced  to  supersede  it : — 
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1849. 

1810. 

oo 

isa 

Number  of  railways 

81 

86 

36 

46 

Mtlee  of  road  and  branches 

1,180 

1,142 

1,160 

1,160 

Miles  of  double  track  and  sidings.. 

. 878 

876 

884 

407 

Gross  cost i 

»61, 801,126  $51,873,985  $52,696,288  $68,076,018 

Average  cost  per  mile 

46,600 

45,424 

46,666 

46.153 

Gross  receipts 

6,161,014 

6.466,872 

6,690,670 

6.886,617 

Gross  expenses 

8,100.649 

8,142,946 

8,888.906 

8,078,410 

Net  income 

8,061,320 

8,323,902 

8,860,671 

8,212,107 

Average  net  income  pr.  cL  on  cost 

6 09 

6 41 

6 20 

6 06 

Gr(»ss  number  of  miles  run 

4,271.936 

4.278,-230 

4,898,870 

4,786,788 

Average  receipts  per  mile  run.. . . 

1 41 

1 51 

1 50 

1 44 

Average  expenses  per  mile  tun  . . 

0 71 

0 78 

0 76 

0 77 

Average  net  income  per  mile  run. 

0 70 

0 78 

0 74 

0 67 

Gross  receipts  per  mile  of  railway 

6.462  11 

6,661  76 

6,780  07 

6,987  83 

Number  of  passengers  carried .... 

8,788.58» 

8,866.656 

9,510,868 

9.810,066 

Ditto,  carried  one  mile 

144.806.281 

147,888,666 

162,916,188 

161,694,666 

Tons  of  merchandise  carried 

2,167.754 

2,219,060 

2,260,846 

2,563,277 

Ditto,  carried  one  mile 

70,848.225 

72.678,280 

70.206.810 

77,689,247 

Total  weight  of  passenger  trains, 
in  tons,  hauled  one  mile,  not  in- 

eluding  passengers 

114,968,616 

100,883,960 

98,766,749 

101,746,163 

Total  weight  of  freight  trains,  in 
tons,  hauled  one  mile,  not  inclu* 

ding  freight 

136,285,603 

180,671,681  118,696,609 

181,077,650 

Total  number  of  tuns,  not  including 

passengers,  hauled  one  mile . . . 

821,078,871 

803,628,761 

287,667^68 

310,461,860 

1831. 

1811. 

181S. 

lSi6. 

Number  of  railways. 

40 

39 

48 

48 

Miles  of  road  and  branches 

1,192 

1,262 

1,848 

1,351 

Miles  of  double  track  and  sidings. 

626 

439 

431 

484 

Gross  cost 

$56,348,662  $69,080,460  $61,708,118  $62,794,423 

Average  cost  per  mile 

46.488 

46,783 

45,949 

46,480 

Gross  receipts 

7,994.088 

8,696.261 

9,098,492 

9.749,916 

Gross  expenses 

4A82,769 

6,486,767 

5,666,820 

6,756,144 

Net  income 

8,661,277 

8,260,494 

8,436,172 

4,008,404 

Average  net  income  pr.  ct  on  cost. 

6 61 

6 25 

6 67 

6 88 

Gross  number  of  miles  run 

6,260,892 

6,681,014 

5,386,416 

6,820,187 

Average  receipts  per  mile  run..  • . 1 52  1 67  1 69  1 8S 

Average  expenses  per  mile  run  . . 0 82  0 97  1 06  1 08 

Average  net  inoiime  per  mile  run.  0 70  0 69  0 64  0 76 

OrosB  receipts  per  mile  of  railway  6,706  40  6,890  86  6,774  76  7,216  88 

Number  of  passengers  carried. .. . 11,668,992  12,392,703  11,389,860  11,643,178 

Ditto,  carried  one  mile 186,216,718  194,168,082  186,160,127  191,942^43 

Tons  of  merchandise  carried 8,041,782  8,767,680  S.062,261  8,264,796 

Ditto,  carried  one  mile 95,986,882  104,688,043  1 03,676,168  109,807,461 

Total  weight  of  passenger  trains, 
in  tons,  hauled  one  mile,  not  in- 

eluding  passengers 106,208,467  122,068,281  116,689,219  118.689,819 

Total  weight  of  freight  trams,  in 
tons,  hauled  one  niile,  not  inclu- 
ding freight ...  148,804,441  171,667.254  166,260.746  161,666,844 

Total  number  of  tons,  not  including 

paasengen,hauUdmiemile....  860,998,740  898,826,678  886,626,127  884,843,288 
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Railroad^  Caned,  and  Steamboat  StatUtiee. 

RfJSSIAN  RAILWAYS  AND  THE  CREDIT  MOBIUER. 

In  the  sitting  of  the  23d  (October)  the  conditions  of  the  concession  to  the 
Society  of  the  Credit  Mobilier  were  signed.  The  latter  undertakes  the  construc- 
tion of  about  3,800  versts  of  railways,  the  routes  of  which  are  as  follows  : — The 
first,  and  at  this  moment  the  chief  one,  is  that  from  St  Petersburgh  to  Warsaw. 
The  government  having  already  finished,  at  its  own  eipense,  a portion  of  the 
line — about  300  versts — and  having  prepared  works  for  constructing  the 
whole,  the  company  engages  to  reimburse  the  outlay,  which  amounts  to  nearly 
80,000,000f.  The  second  line  is  from  Moscow  to  Theodosia.  The  distance  b^ 
tween  these  two  cities  by  the  ordinary  road  is  1,856  versts,  and  many  considerable 
towns  are  connected  by  this  line.  The  surprise  is  that  it  should  terminate  at 
Theodosia  instead  of  Odessa.  I am  ignorant  of  the  cause  of  the  exclusion  of 
the  richest  city  in  the  sooth  of  Russia ; I suppose,  however,  that  it  will  not  be 
long  before  a branch  of  the  principal  line  will  make  it  enter  the  general  network. 
The  third  line  is  from  Moscow  to  Nijni- Novgorod,  (390  versts.)  The  fourth  will 
commence  at  Koursk,  the  capital  of  a province,  and  centre  of  commercial  activity 
in  the  interior  of  Russia,  and  will  terminate  at  the  port  of  Libau.  This  line  will 
cross,  at  Dunaburg,  the  line  between  St.  Petersburg  and  Warsaw.  The  company 
undertake  to  finish  these  lines  before  the  expiration  of  ten  years.  The  Warsaw 
route  will  naturally  be  first  open  for  circulation,  and  that  of  Nijni- Novgorod  will 
immediately  follow.  The  concession  is  for  85  years ; the  capital  of  the  company 
is  about  270,000,000  silver  roubles,  (or  l,080,000,000f.,)  that  is  to  say,  the  shares 
to  be  issued  are  not  to  exceed  that  amount.  A third  of  shares  arc  to  be  allotted 
in  Russia.  The  shares  will  not  be  quoted  on  the  Bourse.  The  government  guar- 
anties a minimum  of  5 per  cent. 


MARINE  AND  STEAM  DISASTERS  ON  THE  UKE8. 

• From  a carefully-prepared  statement  published  in  the  Buffalo  Republic,  it  ap- 
pears that  twenty-nine  steamers  and  seventy-seven  sailing  vessels  have  been  en- 
tirely destroyed  by  disasters  during  the  past  season,  besides  a much  greater  num- 
ber that  have  suffered  more  or  loss  partial  injury.  The  total  loss  of  property  by 
these  disasters  was — 

Steamers.  Bailing  resselt.  TotaL 

$1,878,100  $1,660,774  $3,088,874 

Compared  with  preceding  years  this  shows  a steady  and  large  increase,  thus — 

im.  Igfil.  I8i!.  186S.  18M.  I8i6.  18§6. 

$544,440  $780,615  $991,016  $854,860  $2,187,826  $2,797,889  $8,088,874 

The  loss  of  life  has  also  increased  nearly  in  the  same  proportion,  as  will  be 
seen : — 

1864 119  I 1865 118  | 1866 407 

These  results  are  partly  to  be  attributed  to  the  increased  amount  of  commerce 
on  the  lakes ; but  they  are  so  much  g^ter  than  they  need  be,  that  they  call 
loudly  for  more  efficient  means  of  saving  vessels  in  distress.  The  total  number 
of  sail  and  steam  vessels  is  1,256  ; tonnage,  339,736  ; valued  at  $12,944,360. 
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Baiirqadf  Caml^  and  SUwmbfMt  3iati$iki. 

UKB  EB1£  i«9  HICUOAI  TRANSIT  SUP  aiiU 

The  advantages  and  practicability  of  a ship  canal  across  the  base  of  the  penin- 
Bola  of  Michigan,  connecting  the  waters  of  lakes  Michigan  and  Erie,  are  thna 
briefly  set  forth  by  the  Buffalo  Commercial  Advertiser: — 

It  would  shorten  the  distance  to  Chicaj^o  and  Milwaukie  several  hundred  miles, 
and  the  time  consumed  in  making  the  trip  from  those  ports  to  Buffalo  by  about 
three  days ; or  in  other  words,  the  trip  round,  for  propellers,  by  at  least  a week, 
and  for  sail  vessels  two  weeks,  and  j^rhaps  more.  Of  course,  all  the  tonnage 
going  to,  or  returning  from,  the  southern  ports  of  Lake  Michigan,  would  pM 
through  the  canal ; the  difference  in  time,  and  consequently  in  expenae,  b^ng 
largely  in  its  favor.  Besides,  the  dangers  of  navigation  among  the  islands,  at 
the  north  end  of  the  lake,  a region  always  more  dreaded  by  seamen  in  the  spring 
and  fall,  with  the  exception  of  Lake  Huron,  than  any  other,  would  be  avoided, 
wad  the  cost  of  insurance,  either  upon  the  cargo  or  the  vessel,  would  be  reduced 
at  least  50  per  cent.  The  upper  and  lower  li^es  would  also  communicate  with 
each  other  sooner  in  the  spring  and  later  in  the  fall  than  they  do  now,  for  the  rea- 
son that  there  would  be  no  waiting  for  the  straits  of  Mackinac  to  clear  of  ice, 
■or  comparatively  no  such  tempestuous  weather  to  encounter.  Against  these 
advanta^  no  ship  canal  from  Lake  Huron  to  Lake  Ontario,  through  Canada, 
oould  contend.  Our  own  commerce  would  be  retained  upon  our  own  waters,  and 
carried  in  our  own  vessels. 

Of  the  practicability  of  its  construction,  there  seems  to  be  not  the  slightest 
doubt  among  those  who  have  examined  the  subject.  The  countrv  through  which 
H would  pass  has  few  hills,  and  those  small,  so  that  the  average  wptii  of  excava- 
tion for  twelve  feet  water,  would  be  less  than  twenty  feet ; and  as  the  waters  of 
Lake  Michigan  are  only  about  15  feet  higher  than  those  of  Erie,  the  canal  would 
be  fed  all  the  way  (160  miles)  from  the  former,  and  only  two  or  three  locks  w ould 
be  necessary.  The  Michigan  Central  Railroad  would,  perhaps,  not  cross  it  more 
than  once,  and  no  difiQculties  could  arise  in  this  particular,  nor  that  of  any  other 
of  a similar  nature.  In  fact,  so  far  as  cost  of  building,  and  case  of  excavation 
and  embankment  are  concerned,  the  enterprise  must  be,  from  the  nature  of  the 
country,  without  a parallel. 

The  regions  of  country,  the  surplus  products  of  which  this  canal  would  drain, 
comprehend  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Missouri,  Nebraska,  parts  of 
Indiana,  Kentucky,  Kansas,  and  all  future  States  and  Territories  lying  directly 
west  of  it,  between  the  Mississippi  and  the  Rockv  Mountains.  What  t&  full  ex- 
tent of  the  trade  of  these  regions  with  the  seaboard  is  to  be,  of  course  no  one 
can  imagine,  but  that  it  will  be,  and  is  already,  immense,  no  one  doubts.  During 
the  past  year,  some  27,000.000  bushels  of  grain  came  from  Lake  Michigan ; and 
this  is  onlv  a part  of  the  down  freight.  Even  if  the  tolls  and  expenae  of  towii^ 
through  the  canal  were  equal  to  the  expense  of  the  passage  via  the  Straits,  it 
would  yet  be  an  object  for  shipping  to  pass  through  it  on  account  of  the  time 
that  would  be  saved,  enabling  vessels  to  make  several  more  trips  during  the  sea- 
lOD.  This  consideration  affords  a view  of  the  margin  there  would  be  in  fixing 
the  rates  of  toll,  in  order  to  derive  a revenue  which  would  pay  a good  dividend 
upon  the  investment.  No  more  practicable  and  important  scheme  for  the  im- 
provement of  inland  navigation  has  ever  been  broached,  nor  one  more  fraught 
with  beneficial  results  to  the  State  and  city  of  New  York. 


FREHCH  RAILROAD  CLOCKS. 

Time  is  telegraphed  along  the  railway  lines  of  France,  to  each  station,  from 
the  Paris  Observatory.  A plan  has  lately  been  adopted  of  having  two  minute 
hands  on  each  station  clock — one  red  and  one  black.  The  black  one  shows  the 
railroad  time,  the  red  the  local  time,  differing  from  a minute  to  half  an  hour. 
Thns,  at  Paris,  the  two  hands  are  identical.  A hundred  and  fifty  miles  east,  the 
red  hand  is  ten  minutes  in  advance  of  the  black  one.  A hundred  and  fifty  miles 
west,  the  red  hand  is  ten  minutes  behind  the  black  one.  By  this  simple  plan 
common  mistakes  and  conlhsion  are  prevented. 
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JOURNAL  OF  MINING  AND  MANUFACTURES. 

GOLD  HIiriKG  ID  CAUFORDIA. 

The  Sfto  Frikucisco  BvUeiin  ftiroiBhes  an  extended  aoconot  of  mining  operations 
i«  that  State  for  the  year  1$56,  procured  by  correspondence  with  miners  in  the 
•everal  counties.  Some  of  the  statements,  going  to  show  the  enormous  extent  of 
canals  already  finished  or  in  progress,  designed  to  irrigate  the  dry  portions  of  the 
country,  and  the  amount  of  capital  invested,  are  almost  incredible.  In  Columbia 
County,  for  instance,  there  are  five  water  companies,  each  of  which  has  a capital 
of  at  least  •250,000 — the  largest  having  #550,000 — and  the  length  of  canal 
varies  from  twenty-seven  to  sixty  miles.  Beside  these,  there  are  in  the  county 
some  ten  or  twelve  other  companies,  with  ditches  varying  from  two  to  fifteen 
miles  in  length.  In  Shasta  County,  there  are  at  least  eighty  in  operation,  some 
of  which  cost  $70,000,  and  are  dependent  upon  snows  in  the  mountains  for  their 
supply  of  water.  In  Nevada,  there  are  now  over  700  miles  of  canals  and  ditches, 
costing  not  less  than  five  million  dollars,  and  more  are  being  added.  Still,  there 
is  a large  area  of  rich  ground  in  that  part  of  the  State,  upon  which  nothing  is 
doing,  for  want  of  the  needful  supplies  of  water.  In  Sacramento  County,  there 
are  seven  principal  canals,  with  an  aggregate  of  one  hundred  and  eighteen  miles, 
which  originally  cost  $330,000,  and  are  said  to  yield  an  annual  net  income  of 
$270,000.  In  Placer  County,  there  are  twenty  four  canals,  the  actual  cost  of 
which  is  represented  to  have  been  $1,228,000  ; but  these  are  comparatively  un- 
productive. The  value  of  all  the  canals  and  ditches  in  the  State  has  been  esti- 
mated at  $11,000,000,  and  these  works  are  wholly  owned  by  the  miners  them- 
selves, or  persons  residing  in  their  immediate  vicinity.  The  importance  of  these 
works  to  the  dry  diggings  is  very  great,  and  from  the  improvements  recently 
made,  the  prospect  of  an  increased  yield  of  gold  from  this  source  is  spoken  of  as 
very  flattering. 

But  the  leading  object  of  interest  now,  among  miners,  is  the  quartz  rock, 
which,  although  it  very  early  attracted  the  attention  of  European  miners  and 
capitalists,  yielded  unsatisfactory  results — attributed  chiefly  to  their  inadequate 
machinery,  their  defective  organization,  and  the  unexpected  expenses  incident  to 
their  operations,  in  the  early  days  of  the  State.  More  recently,  however,  practi- 
cal and  experienced  miners  have  entered  vigorously  into  the  business,  all  with 
some  degree  of  success,  and  many  of  them  obtaining  a remuneration  beyond  their 
expectations.  It  appears  to  be  the  general  belief,  that  according  as  the  science’* 
of  quartz  mining  becomes  better  understood,  this  process  will  be  the  most  popu- 
lar and  eflBcacious.  The  BuUelin  says  : — 

**  The  most  extensive  operations  in  quartz  are  conducted  in  Grass  Valley,  where 
also  is  to  be  found  the  * Alison  Ranch’  lead,  supposed  to  be  the  richest  in  the 
world,  yielding  from  $250  to  $500  per  ton.  It  is  the  property  of  six  men  only, 
who  purchased  the  ground  for  a comparatively  small  sum,  and  arc  now  reaping 
unheard-of  profits.  Since  their  mill  started,  on  the  lat  of  October,  they  have 
taken  out  from  $30,000  to  $50,000  per  week,  and  there  is  no  apparent  lalling  ofi* 
in  the  richness  of  the  ore. 

**  There  are  altogether  eleven  steam  and  two  water  power  quartz  mills  in  Grass 
Valley,  exclusive  of  the  one  of  the  Alison  Ranch,  which  yield  at  the  lowest,  $5, 
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and  at  the  highest,  $200  per  ton.  The  whole  country  around  contains  qnart* 
rock,  and  we  are  assured  that  capital,  experience,  and  judicious  management  arw 
alone  necessary  to  make  aif  these  mineral  licbes  of  tangible  value.  A geatlemao 
of  superior  intelligenee,  and  possesaiiig  the  best  opportunities  for  obserratioo, 
remarks  that  the  present  existing  mills  and  machinery  would  not  crush  oat  the 
rock  known  to  exist  in  the  valley  in  a century." 

The  quartz  mills  are  said  to  be  generally  paying  handsomely,  and  in  some  iu- 
•tanccs  largely  above  their  expenses.  Nearly  all,  at  least  in  Orass  Valley,  have 
paid  the  cost  of  erection,  amounting  to  from  $10,00(>  to  $20,000. 


7BB  MIIVERAL  WBILTB  OF  OBOROIA 

Qroroia  is  confessedly  among  the  first  in  commercial  enterprise  amoeg  the 
Boutbern  States,  or,  as  an  esteemed  correspondent  from  that  State  wrote  os  some 
years  since,  she  is  in  that  respect  the  **  Massachusetts  of  the  South."  Bat  her 
natural  resources  transetod  the  Old  Bey  State,  as  every  one  knows.  Hear  whal 
the  New  Orleans  Commercial  Bulletin  says  in  regard  to  the  mineral  wealth  of 
that  State : — 

Georgia,  as  the  whole  world  knows,  is  a great  State.  In  the  development  of 
her  multifarioos  resources,  and  their  anplicatiou  to  purposes  of  utility  profit, 
she  is  not  surpassed  by  any  State  in  tne  Union.  Her  people  are  famous  for  tbeir 
habits  of  thrift  and  industry,  and  the  peculiar  aptitude  with  which  they  convert 
their  natural  advantages  to  sources  of  practical  and  profitable  use.  Her  grand 
and  extensive  system  of  internal  improvements  is  every  day  opening  new  aooroet 
of  wealtli,  and  making  every  branch  of  industry  tributary  to  the  individual  and 
collective  prosperity  of  her  people.  We  have  at  band  an  illostratioo  of  Ibis  pro- 
gressive spirit  which  animates  the  citizens  geocrally  of  this  prosperous  coromoo- 
wealtb.  As  every  one  knows,  who  is  at  all  familiar  with  the  physical  character 
of  this  State,  Georgia  is  rich,  incalculably  rich,  in  mineral  wealth.  Gold,  iron, 
and  coal  exist  in  an  abundant  measure  in  the  upper  part  of  the  State,  aod  mining 
in  these  metals  ha8l>eeD  made  a profitable  branco  of  business. 

Recent  explorations  have  elicited  other  discoveries  of  metals  equalTv  useful, 
and  which,  beyond  peradventure,  will  become  permanent  sources  of  wealth.  In 
what  is  known  as  the  Cherokee  country,  the  fact  has  been  ascertained,  that  cop- 
per, lead,  and  its  nsnal  concomitant,  silver,  eitist ; and  to  an  extent  whidi  urgent- 
ly invites  the  employment  of  enterprise  and  capital.  This  section  of  the  State 
presents  a belt  of  country  of  metamorphic  formation,  that  geological  formation, 
above  all  others,  peculiarly  mineral-bearing,  llic  particular  locality  to  which 
we  now  allude,  comprises  four  lots  of  ground,  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres 
each,  situated  in  Cherokee  County,  one-and-a-half  miles  from  the  town  of  Cautou, 
and  about  fourteen  miles  from  the  State  Railroad.  It  is  known  as  the  Caotoo 
Mine,  and  is  recognized  os  a rich,  prolific  copper,  lead,  and  silver  mine.  The 
company  owning  and  working  the  mine  is  composed  of  some  of  the  most  respect- 
able and  influential  citizens  of  the  State.  Th^  were  incorporated  as  a chattered 
company  in  December,  1855.  under  the  name  and  style  of  the  “ Canton  MiniDg 
Company  of  Georgia,"  for  the  purposes  of  exploring  for  copper,  silver,  gold,  and 
all  other  minerals  and  metals  whatsoever.  The  principal  vein  of  the  mine  is  a 
full  mile  in  length,  running  on  the  best-situated  ground  for  mining  to  be  found 
anywhere.  Besides  this  main  vein,  there  arc  three  others  running  parallel  with  it, 
with  the  indication  of  being  equally  rich.  A shaft  has  been  sunk  to  the  depth 
of  two  hundred  feet,  and  this  shaft  intercepted  bv  tunnels  at  diOereut  depths,  and 
by  what  is  called  an  adit  level,  some  hnndred  feet  long,  and  which  pierces  the 
■baft  at  the  depth  of  123  feet  This  conduit  was  constructed  for  the  two-foM 
purpose  of  ventilation  and  drainage,  and  is  admirably  adapted  for  the  purposes 
designed.  The  work  and  labor  so  e.xpendcd  by  the  company  have  been  of  an  ex- 
plorative character,  with  the  view  of  finding  tbc  ore-bewt^  portion  of  the  veiiv 
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and  to  follow  it  down  to  a level,  where  the  inOnence  of  the  atmosphere  has  not 
reached,  and  the  mining  ground  has  become  settled,  rather  than  with  the  object 
of  extracting  the  ore,  and  realizing  at  once  upon  the  sale  of  it.  This  course  of 
management  was  a wise  and  judicious  one,  and  the  result  has  fully  vindicated  the 
good  practical  sense  of  the  directors.  The  vein  of  ore  has  been  satisfactorily  as- 
certained, and  the  products  in  large  quantities  submitted  to  the  severest  tests  of 
the  most  eminent  geologists  and  chemists  in  the  country. 

Among  a great  many  others  of  less  note  and  value*  the  following  principal  ores 
and  minerals  have  been  found  at  the  Canton  Mine ; — 

Copper  Ores. — (Copper  Pyrites.) — ^This  is  the  most  abundant  copper  ore  of 
^ min^  and  one  of  its  most  esteemed  products.  Its  specific  gravity  is  4.2,  and 
it  contains,  upon  an  average,  30  per  cent  of  metallic  copper. 

Hurrisiie. — A new  mineral  named  after  the  discoverer  of  the  mine.  In  appear- 
ance this  ore  resembles  that  of  galena.  In  composition  it  is  identical  with  that 
of  the  highly-prized  vitreous  copper,  viz : copper  79  84,  sulphur  20.16  in  100.00 
parts.  Its  specific  gravity  is  5.4.  It  will  be  a rich  and  lasting  source  of  copper 
to  the  mine. 

Ore  of  Lead. — Galena. — ^This  is  the  most  common,  and  at  the  same  time,  the 
most  valuable  ore  of  lead.  It  consists  of  lead  86.5  to  sulphur  13.5  in  the  hun- 
dred parts.  Its  value  is  much  enhanced  by  the  silver  it  carries,  which  varies 
from  30  to  56  ounces  for  the  ton  of  2,000  pounds  of  the  galena. 

Besides  the  above,  the  components  of  the  mine  are  ores  of  iron,  ores  of  zinc, 
ores  of  manganese,  and  a variety  of  earthy  minerals. 

As  we  have  before  said,  the  mine  has  been  thoroughly  explored,  critically  ex- 
amined,^ tested,  and  analyzetl  by  competent  judges,  among  them  Professors  Daley, 
Gaussoin,  and  Shepard.  These  accomplished  mineralogists  and  chemists  have 
given  it  their  imprimaturMd  experienced  miners  and  practical  business  men  have 
pronounced  the  Canton  Mine  of  Georgia  to  be  one  of  the  richest,  and  with  the 
promise  of  being  one  of  the  most  profitable,  in  the  Old  or  New  World. 


TOE  BIAHrUFACTURE  OF  TOBACCO  AT  LOUISVILLE. 

The  Commercial  Review,  published  at  Louisville,  Kentucky,  by  L.  W.  Fisks 
and  Bk.n.  Casseday,  members  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  that  city,  describes 
the  tobacco  interest  as  one  of  the  largest,  most  thrifty  and  important  in  the  city  ; 
and  it  sees  no  reason  why  Louisville,  like  Richmond  and  Lynchburg,  should  not 
boast  of  eighty  to  one  hundred  tobacco  factories.  We  quote  from  the  Review 
the  following  statement  in  regard  to  a single  establishment,  and  the  evidence  of 
prosperity  to  our  commercial  friends  in  that  section  of  the  country  : — 

“ The  factory  of  Messrs.  S.  P.  Dick  & Co.  will  probably  afford  a fair  example 
of  its  class.  This  establishment  was  commenced  in  1851  by  Messrs.  Musselman 
k Co.,  who  still  continue  to  manufacture  elsewhere  in  the  city,  and  passed  into 
the  hands  of  its  present  proprietors  about  two  years  ago.  When  in  full  operation 
about  one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  ten  hands  are  employed  in  working  the 
fifty  presses.  Thirty-five  boxes  of  the  manufactured  article  are  produced  daily, 
averaging  one  hundred  pounds  each.  This  consumes  six  hundred  to  seven  hun- 
dred hogsheads  of  leaf  per  annum,  which,  at  an  average  of  89  per  one  hundred 
pounds,  makes  about  865,000  worth  of  the  raw  material.  In  addition  to  this, 
other  articles  used  in  the  manufacture,  together  with  the  indispensables  furnished 
bj  other  manufacturers,  make  the  factory  valuable  to  its  proprietors  and  to  the 
city  at  laige.  Every  factory  of  this  or  of  any  other  class  goes  to  aid  other 
branches  of  producers,  and  contributes  to  the  general  good.  The  manufacturers 
of  Louisville  tobacco  have  an  enviable  reputation  abroad,  and  the  day  is  not  dis- 
tant  when  they  will  be  numbered  by  scores  and  not  by  dozens,  and  when  their 
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brands  will  have  as  world-wide  a repntatioo  as  those  of  Yirginia.  The  trade 
with  the  Northwest,  which  has  been  brought  to  this  market  bj  tobacco  dealers, 
is  among  the  most  valuable  of  our  new  avennes  of  commerce,  and  cannot  fail  to 
result  in  the  great  increase  of  our  prosperity.” 


MARUFACTVRSS  OF  PITTSBURG. 


We  published,  some  year  br  two  since,  two  articles,  under  our  “ Commekclil 
AiTD  Industrial  Cities  op  the  United  States,”  on  the  commerce  and  resources 
of  Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania,  prepared  expressly  for  the  Merchants'  Magazine  by 
Hr.  Knigut,  of  that  city.  The  following  table,  furnished  by  Mr.  Lawrence 
Egan,  who  visited  in  person  all  the  principal  manufactories,  can  be  relied  on  as 
being  substantially  correct.  It  exhibits  the  product  (value)  of  manu&ctures  for 
one  year 


MAXUPACTURINO  BUS1NIS8. 


Iron  and  nails $9,687,000 

Castings  and  stoves 1,260,000 

Flint,  window,  and  vial  glass  2,88o,000 

White  and  red  lead 684,000 

Cotton  yam  and  sheeting.. . 1,060,000 

Carriages,  wagons  &,  plows.  860,000 

Soda  ash 800,000 

Springs, shovels,  and  axes. . 1.820,000 

Luml^r  1,200,000 


Sundries $1,460,00# 

Steaiu-eoginea 960,000 

steamers  built,  (69) 1,620,000 

C«ial  boats,  bar^  4 freight 

boau 866,000 

Coal 8,600,000 

Flour. 1.20o,000 

Furniture  and  chairs. 600,000 

Clothing 660,000 


Manufaclurers’  sales 


$28,666,000 


There  are  employed  at  the  iron  business  3,500  hands — their  wages  per  month 
will  average  8100,000.  In  the  glass  business  not  more  than  1,000  hands  are  en- 
gaged, and  their  monthly  wages  will  reach  827,000. 


THE  MABUFACTORE  OF  GOODS  FROM  OLD  WOOLENS. 

The  little  town  of  Dewsberry,  in  Yorkshire,  England,  is  chiefly  responsible  far 
whatever  of  merit  or  demerit  attaches  to  the  utilizing  of  cast-off  woolens,  which 
generally  passes  in  England  by  the  name  of  the  Dewsberry  trade.  Immenas 
warehouses  are  filled  with  old  stockings,  worth  835  to  850  a ton  ; white  flannels, 
worth  850  to  8100 ; and  carefully-assorted  black  cloth,  worth  8100  to  8150 ; 
while  all  the  rubbish,  consisting  of  seams,  lioseys,  and  nondescripts,  are  worth  810 
to  815  per  ton  for  maonfacturing  prussiate  of  potash.  All  the  better  materials 
are  ground  or  “ palled  up”  into  a loose  mass,  resembling  the  origmal  fibers.  Qea- 
eraliy  speaking,  this  material  is  far  inferior  to  new  wool,  and  its  admixture  into 
almost  every  species  of  cloths,  now  extensively  practiced,  while  it  detracts  but 
little  from  their  appearance,  has  a aerions  effect  upon  their  durability.  The  pecu- 
liar stitch  or  bend  of  the  worsted  fibers  in  knit  work,  and  the  hot  water  and  wash- 
ing to  which  they  are  subjected  during  their  stocking  existence,  has  the  cfiect  of 
producing  a permanent  elasticity  in  the  product,  which  no  new  wool  can  be  found 
to  equal ; and  this  fact  may  be  of  value  to  those  who  manufacture  blankets  for 
printing-presses,  and  the  like  permanently  elastic  sheets.  By  this  trade  Dewsberry 
has  increased  from  a little  village  to  a city  o(  30,000  inhabitants.  Garments 
from  all  parts  of  Great  Britain,  Europe,  and  even  America,  aie  there  tom  up  and 
assorted. 
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THE  IEOH  0ES8  OF  OHBIDA  COUHTY,  HEW  YOU. 

A corref^pondeot  of  the  Utica  Observer  says  the  Clinton  Furnace  in  Oneida 
County  makes  from  twelve  to  fifteen  tons  of  iron  per  day.  The  ores  found  in  this 
county  are  also  used  in  furnaces  at  Norwich,  Chenango  County,  at  the  Scranton 
W orks  in  Pennsylvania,  and  at  Poughkeepsie.  It  may  safely  be  estimated  that 
at  all  theses  works  one  hundred  tons  of  Oneida  County  ores  are  smelted  daily. 
These  ores  belong  to  the  class  that  can  be  worked  without  burning,  and  the 
manipulations  required  to  work  most  of  the  other  ores  ; and  though  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  quality  of  iron  would  be  improved  by  its  being  mixed  with  other 
ore,  still  the  admixture  is  not  a matter  of  necessity.  This  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  iron  produced  from  them  alone  makes  good  castings,  and  is  also  used  in  our 
bloomeries  and  rolling  mills. 


STATISTICS  OF  AGRICULTURE,  &c. 

THE  WMS  OBiPS  111  AMERICA. 

However  diverse  may  be  the  opinions  entertained  in  regard  to  the  enactment 
of  sumptuary  laws  for  the  suppression  of  intemperance,  no  one,  we  presume,  can 
view  with  displeasure  the  perceptible  decrease  in  the  use  of  ardent  liquors,  and 
the  substitution  of  beverages  of  a less  intoxicating  and  more  invigorating  nature. 
The  fire-water,  which,  more  than  all  the  other  inventions  of  civilization,  demoral- 
ized and  decimated  the  red  men,  in  all  its  villanous  adulterations,  has  been  the 
curse  of  thousands  among  their  dispossessors,  after  being  banished  from  the  once 
popular  side-board  to  the  bar-room,  has  of  late  been  crowded  into  still  narrower 
limits  by  a popular  rival — lager-beer,  a mild  German  ale. 

Another  rival  for  the  suffrages  of  the  thirsty,  has  already  gained  a foothold  in 
the  West,  and  is  likely  soon  to  form  an  importapt  item  in  the  products  and  in- 
dustry of  the  country.  We  allude,  of  course,  to  the  American  wines,  which  are 
DOW  raised  in  the  West  in  quantities  sufficient  to  merit  attention. 

Concerning  the  wine-culture  in  this  country,  which  is  yet  in  its  infancy,  we 
find  in  a recent  German  publication  some  interesting  facts  from  the  pen  of  Dr. 
Gumprecht.  The  author  explains  the  causes  of  the  failure  of  the  manifold  at- 
tempts to  domesticate  the  European  grapes  in  the  United  States  by  comparative 
thermometrical  and  hygrometrical  statements,  from  which  it  appears  that  the  ill- 
success  is  attributable  to  the  greater  proportion  of  moisture  to  which  the  vine  is 
subjected  here,  while  the  temperature  is  more  favorsible  in  Philadelphia,  Cincin- 
nati, or  St  Louis,  than  in  Paris,  Dresden,  or  Prague.  The  Catawba  grape,  an 
indigenous  variety,  is  now  extensively  cultivated  in  the  West  and  Southwest,  and 
the  Catawba  wine  bids  fair  to  become  an  important  article  of  commerce.  In 
1854,  the  vineyards  comprised  less  than  three  thousand  acres,  the  greater  propor- 
tion of  which  was  in  the  vicinity  of  Cincinnati,  from  whence  the  grape-culture 
has  since  spread,  along  both  banks  of  the  Ohio,  to  Pittsburg  and  Cairo,  and  in  a 
southerly  direction  through  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  to  Alabama,  and  westwardly 
into  Missouri. 

On  the  Ohio  an  acre  yields  on  an  average  500  gallons  of  wine — an  immense 
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yield,  compared  with  the  average  of  France,  which  is  only  200  galloiis.  In  1853, 
however,  which  was  the  most  fmitTal  year  since  1848,  the  yield  was  most  extra- 
ordinary, averaging  along  the  Ohio  650  gallons  to  the  acre — some  vineyards  eve* 
producing  from  800  to  900  gallons. . The  wine-growers  of  Ohio,  are  mainly  Ger- 
mans and  their  descendants. 

In  18.52,  notwithstanding  the  comparatively  small  area  devoted  to  winegrow- 
ing, the  produce  of  wine  in  the  Uoit^  States  was  estimated  at  500,000  gallons ; 
and  in  1854,  the  mammoth  cellar  of  Messrs.  Longsworth  k Zimmerman,  at  Cin- 
cinnati, contained  80,000  gallons.  In  a few  years  the  product  will  doubtless  be 
doubled  and  trebled,  since  the  present  high  prices  of  wine  pay  the  producer  a 
lair  profit,  and  the  demand  is  so  great  that  the  Cincinnati  wine  dealers  are  scarce- 
ly able  to  keep  a stock  on  hand. 

The  juice  of  the  grape  is  roanufactured  either  into  still  wine  or  sparkling  wine. 
The  latter,  in  the  preparation  of  which,  as  in  that  of  Champagne,  liquor  added, 
is  the  most  sought  after,  and  its  production  has  already  increased  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  Buchanan  estimated  the  value  of  sparkling  wines  raised  in  Ohio  at 
6175,000  per  annum. 

The  wine  produced  in  the  United  States  is  mostly  of  the  description  known  as 
the  white  wine,  but  little  of  it  being  red.  The  value  of  the  wine  depends,  as  in 
Europe,  on  the  character  of  the  soil,  the  mode  of  treatment,  and  the  weather. 
The  years  1846, 1848,  and  1851,  produced  the  best  wines  both  here  and  in  Europe; 
the  vintage  of  1853  was  also  a good  one.  In  general,  the  product  of  the  Catawba 
grape  has  the  finest  flavor,  and  the  greatest  durability— it  improves  in  4ua‘ity 
for  thirty  years.  According  to  an  analysis  made  in  1846,  the  American  wines 
contain  from  seven  to  eleven  per  cent  of  alcohol.  A sample  of  Catawba  hock 
from  Longsworth’s  cellar,  seven  years  of  age,  was  proved  by  an  analysis  to  con- 
tain from  eleven  to  elcven-and -five-tenths  per  cent  of  alcohol,  and  a sample  of 
red  wine,  of  the  Cape  species,  was  found  to  contain  nine-and-one-cighth  per  cent 
Buchanan  states  that  the  proportion  of  alcohol  in  the  American  wines  is  about 
the  same  as  in  the  wines  of  France  and  Germany ; Brande,  however,  contends 
that  the  French  Graves  wine  contains  18.94 ; Barsac,  13.86  ; Sauterne,  14.22  ; 
Rudesheimer  of  1800, 12.22  ; and  Hock,  14.37  per  cent  of  alcohol. 

The  prices  of  American  wines  may  be  considered  high.  Ten  or  twelve  bottks 
of  stored  still  wine  cost  from  five  to  eight  dollars,  and  sparkling  wine  brought 
twelve  dollars  in  1854.  New  wine  ranges  from  forty  cents  to  one  dollar  ten  cents. 

Of  the  recent  territorial  acquisitions  of  the  United  States,  California  and 
Florida  will,  probably,  ere  long,  be  ranked  among  the  wine-producing  States. 
In  California,  the  efforts  of  the  old  Catholic  missionaries  to  cultivate  the  grape 
resulted  satisfactorily,  and  the  manufacture  of  wine  from  the  domestic  grape  of 
Florida  was  also  attended  with  success.  Sir  John  ITawkios  reports,  that  in 
1694,  the  early  settlers  in  Florida  realized  twenty  hogsheads  of  palatable  wine 
from  the  native  grape.  The  good  results  which  were  anticipated  from  this  dis- 
covery were,  thanks  to  the  political  disturbances  in  which  that  colony  became 
involved,  never  realized. 

In  Canada  West,  where  certain  species  of  wild  grapes  aro  very  abundant, 
the  manufacture  of  wine,  recently  introduced,  has  been  attended  with  the  most 
signal  success.  Buchanan's  Journal  pronounces  it  superior  to  the  imported  port 
wine. 
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A SUGAR  House,  AND  SUGAR  PLAHTATIOH  IN  CUBA. 

A correspondent  of  the  Syracuse  Courier  gives  the  following  interesting  de- 
scription of  the  largest  sugar  plantation  in  Caba : — 

This  estate  is  very  properly  called  the  “ Flor  de  Cabas  (Flower  of  Cuba.”) 
There  are  other  estates  as  large  and  larger,  bat  none  that  have  sach  perfect 
machinery,  and  which  have  laid  oat  so  niach  money  for  that,  and  on  baildings. 
There  are  aboat  l,0o0  acres  of  land,  nearly  three-qaarters  of  which  are  under 
cultivation  with  sugar-cane,  the  balance  being  devoted  to  gazing  and  plantain 
fields.  The  product  of  this  estate,  of  course,  varies  with  difierent  years ; thus, 
last  year,  owing  to  the  rains,  they  could  not  cut  all  their  cane,  and  it  fell  short, 
but  its  present  average  crop  is  10,000  boxes  and  1,000  hogsheads  of  sugar,  and 
its  gross  income  at  present  prices  will  be  from  $32o,000  to  ^350,000.  Of  this 
enormous  sum  about  one-half  is  absorbed  by  interest  on  its  debt,  and  by  its  an- 
nual expenses.  There  are  630  hands — 380  negroes  and  250  Chinese.  The  ref^ 
are  overseers,  cartmen,  coopers,  engineers,  &c.  'J'here  are  8u  ox-carts  for  drawing 
the  cane  to  the  mill,  and  600  oxen,  four  being  used  for  every  curt,  and  they  are  re- 
lieved twice  a day.  There  are  many  buildings  in  this  village,  for  it  is  almost  like 
one.  Besides  the  sugar  house,  there  are  the  dwelling  bouses  for  the  owner,  and 
for  the  overseers,  the  drying  houses,  the  hospital,  the  baracoons  for  the  slaves, 
and  even  a nursery  for  the  children  of  the  slaves. 

The  sugar  house  here  is  the  principal  attraction,  and  it  is  an  enormous  afiair. 
It  is  all  one  floor  and  covered  by  a single  roof,  and  its  interior  is  somewhat  simi- 
lar to  that  of  some  of  our  large  sugar  refineries  in  New  York.  There  are  two 
large  rolling  mills  for  crushing  the  cane,  each  with  three  rollers  six  feet  long,  and 
plaS^  on  the  top  of  two,  the  cane  feeding  itself,  and  passing  under  one  and  over 
the  other  two  rollers,  it  comes  out  almost  squeezed  dry,  and  as  flat  as  a sheet  of 
paper ; the  juice  runs  down  into  troughs.  These  rollers  are  set  very  close  within 
an  eighth  of  an  inch  of  each  other,  and  the  pressure  is  enormous.  To  drive  those 
rollers  there  is  on  engine  of  fitly  horse  power.  The  juice,  then,  is  carried  by 
pumps  to  a set  of  fourteen  kettles,  where  by  st^m  it  is  conden^,  and  then  it 
runs  through  a body  of  carbon  or  burnt  bone  in  another  set  of  cisterns ; it  is 
then  carritS  to  a vacuum  pan,  where  it  is  evaporated,  then  over  a set  of  copper 
pipes  for  condensation,  again  through  the  charcoal  for  decoloring,  then  into  an- 
other vacuum  pan,  where  it  is  boiled  to  a crystalizing  point.  It  is  then  carried 
oflT  to  another  part  of  the  building,  and  by  copper  ladles  is  emptied  into  the  sugar 
molds,  holding  about  sixty  pounds  each,  where  in  another  day  it  is  ready  for 
claying. 

This  process  is  only  followed  where  it  is  intended  to  make  box  sugar,  which  is 
always  clayed,  while  that  packed  in  hogsheads  is  called  Muscovado,  and  is  pack^ 
into  the  casks  in  a green  state,  where  it  is  then  allowed  to  purge  itself  for  fifteen 
or  twenty  days,  and  is  then  ready  for  shipment  On  this  estate  they  make  mostly 
clayed  or  box  sugar,  and  the  process  of  claying  is  this.  The  molds  containing 
the  green  sugar  are  placed  on  a long  floor  in  a room  holding  from  800  to  1 ,000 
molds ; the  point  of  the  mold  is  below  the  level  of  the  floor,  which  is  made 
with  square  holes  for  their  support ; after  the  sugar  is  set  in  the  molds  the  plug 
at  the  bottom  is  taken  out,  and  on  the  base,  or  upper  flat  surface  of  the  sugar,  is 
placed  a quantity  of  black  pasty  clay  which  has  the  property  of  distributing  the 
water  very  equally  through  it.  This  clay  is  wet,  and  the  water  filters  slowly 
through  the  body  of  the  sugar,  carrying  with  it  all  color,  and  leaving  the  base  of 
the  cone  perfectly  white.  The  process  is  repeated  several  times,  and  the  sugar  is 
kept  in  this  house  for  about  twenty  days.  It  is  then  turned  out  of  the  molds 
into  large  open,  flat  wooden  trays,  and  the  diflTerent  layers  of  strata  of  sugar  is 
divided  by  a negro  with  a large  cleaver  into  white,  brown  and  yellow ; that  near- 
est the  point  is  still  colored  with  molasses  and  not  very  dry.  Those  several  class- 
es are  all  kept  by  themselves,  and  the  sugar  is  dried  either  by  the  sun  or  by  ovens, 
and  then  packed  into  boxes  holding  about  400  lbs.  each.  These  are  then  nailed 
and  strapped  by  pieces  of  green  cowhide  in  narrow  strips,  the  boxes  weighed, 
branded,  and  ready  for  transport  to  market. 
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8llTT*n?B  ESTIMATES  OF  THE  C0TT09  CHOP  OF  1866-7: 


AS  MADE  BT  FACTORS,  ETC..  IN  NEW  ORLEANS,  ON  THE  LAST  THREE  DATS  OP 
FEBRUARY,  1857. 


Noe.  Bales. 

1 S.lOl^UOO 

Noe.  Balea. 

Noa.  Balet. 

46 3,170,000 

2 8,000^000 

24 8’ll2’00l 

46 8,226,000 

8 8,060.000 

4 8,076.000 

6 8.160,000 

6 8,110.000 

26 8,061,800 

26  8,027,000 

27  8,000,670 

28  2,960,000 

47  8,101,000 

48  8,000.600 

4» S.l  00,800 

60 8,086,179 

•2 8.026.000 

29 8,088i888 

61 8,01 9A00 

8 8,099,00C 

80 8,010,000 

62 8,081,000 

g 8.076.000 

81 8,076,100 

68  2,949.990 

10  2,9»«.600 

11  * 3.126.000 

82 8,166,000 

88 8,000,006 

64  8,*70,000 

66 8.081360 

*12 8,086,800 

18 8,084,106 

14  2,989,997 

15  8.060.000 

84 8,047.688 

86 8,000,001 

86  8,169,991 

87  8,226,000 

66 8,000,100 

67  8,178,966 

68  8,288,000 

69  2.999,996 

18  8.016.000 

88 2,999,999 

60 3,047.627 

17  8,1W,I00 

18  8.001.000 

89 8,076,600 

40 8,018,000 

61  2,814,887 

62  8,049,900 

19 8.020.000 

20 8.112,000 

21  8.059.000 

41  8,201,000 

42  8,018,800 

48 8,013,000 

68 8,061,600 

64  8,060.999 

65  8,088,976 

22 8,111,011 

44 8,076,968 

The  highest  estimate  is  3,270,000 ; the  lowest,  2,949,990 ; and  the  average, 
3,067,043  bales.  The  Mobile  Tribune  publish^  a list  of  seventy-four  estimates, 
m^ived  from  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  and  liOuisiana. 
the  highest  of  which  was  3,249,000 ; the  lowest,  2,699,995 ; and  the  average, 
2,966,210  bales.  ^ 


6UA2I0— ITS  HISTORY. 

Guano,  as  most  people  understand,  is  imported  from  the  islands  of  the  Padfie, 
mostly  of  the  Chindia  group,  off  the  coast  of  Peru,  and  under  the  dondnioD  of 
that  government. 

Its  sale  is  made  a monopoly,  and  the  avails,  to  a great  extent,  go  to  pay  tiie 
British  holders  of  Peruvian  Government  bon^,  giving  them,  to  ^ intents  and 
purposes,  lien  upon  the  profits  of  a treasure  intrinsically  more  valuable  than  the 
gold  mines  of  California.  There  are  deposits  of  this  unsurpassed  fertiliser  ia 
some  pUces  to.  the  depth  of  sixty  or  seventy  feet,  and  over  large  extents  of  sw- 
lace.  The  guano  fields  are  generally  concMcd  to  be  the  excrement  of  aquatic 
fowls,  which  live  and  nestle  in  great  numbers  around  the  Islands.  They  seem 
designated  by  nature  to  rescue,  at  least  in  part,  that  untold  amount  of  fertilizing 
material  which  every  river  and  brooklet  is  rolling  into  the  sea.  The  wash  of  at- 
luvial  soils,  the  floating  refuse  of  the  field  and  forest,  and,  above  all,  the  wasted 
materials  of  great  cities  are  constantly  being  carried  by  the  tidal  currents  out  to 
sea.  Those,  to  a certain  extent,  at  least,  go  to  nourish,  directly  or  indirectly, 
cub-marine  vegetable  and  animal  life,  which  in  turn  goes  to  feed  the  birds,  whose 
excrements  at  our  day  are  brought  away  by  the  shipload  from  the  Chincha 
Islands. 

The  bird  is  a beautifully-arranged  chemical  laboratory,  fitted  up  to  perform  a 
single  operation,  viz. ; to  take  the  fish  as  food,  burn  out  the  carbon  hy  means  of 
its  respiratory  functions,  and  deposit  the  remainder  in  the  shape  of  an  incompar- 
able fertilizer.  But  how  many  ages  have  these  depositions  of  seventy  feet  ia 
thickness  been  accumulating  I 

There  are  at  tlie  present  day  countless  numbers  of  the  birds  resting  upon  the 
islands  at  night ; but,  according  to  Baron  Humboldt,  the  excaoments  of  the  birds 
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for  the  space  of  three  ceotaries,  would  not  form  a stratum  over  one-third  of  an 
inch  ID  toickness.  By  an  easy  mathematical  calculation,  it  will  be  seen  that  at 
this  rate  of  deposition,  it  would  take  seven  thousand  five  hundred  and  sixty  cen- 
' turies,  or  seven  hundred  and  fifty-six  thousand  years  to  form  the  deepest  guano 
bed  I Such  a calculation  carries  us  back  well  on  towards  a former  geological 
^period,  and  proves  one,  and  perhaps  both,  of  two  things — first,  that  in  past  ages 
an  infinitely  greater  number  of  these  birds  hovered  over  the  islands ; and  second- 
ly, that  the  material  world  existed  at  a period  long  anterior  to  its  fitness  as  the 
abode  of  man.  The  length  of  man’s  existence  is  infinitesimal,  compared  with 
such  a cycle  of  years  ; and  the  facts  recorded  on  every  leaf  of  the  material  uni- 
verse ought,  if  it  does  not,  to  teach  us  humility.  That  a little  bird  whose  individ- 
ual existence  is  as  nothing,  should,  in  its  united  action,  produce  the  means  of 
bringing  back  to  an  active  fertility  whole  provinces  of  waste  and  barren  lands, 
is  one  of  a thousand  facts  to  show  how  apparently  insignificant  agencies  in  the 
economy  of  nature  produce  momentous  results. — London  Farmers*  Magazine. 


STATISTICS  OF  POPULATION,  &c. 


DECUffE  liV  THE  POPDUTIOH  OF  IREUND, 

[From  Thom's  AlmanAO  fbr  1857.] 

The  population  of  Ireland  in  1851,'  proved  to  be  1,622,739  less  numerous  than 
that  of  1641 — a diminution  commonly  attributed  to  the  famine  consequent  oh 
the  potato  failure  in  1845,  and  subsequent  years.  The  mortality  of  that  period 
having  been  concentrated  in  workhouses  and  temporary  hospitals,  and  having 
ravaged  some  portions  of  the  country  in  which  disease  prevailed  with  an  extraor- 
dinary virulence,  the  great  loss  of  population  has  been  usually  accounted  for  by 
estimating  the  deaths  generally,  according  to  their  extent,  in  the  severally  visited 
localities ; but  the  mortality  returns,  founded  on  the  census  of  1851,  show  that 
the  deaths  from  1841  were  not,  in  the  aggregate,  excessive.  In  the  emigratioh 
to  America  and  Great  Britain,  and  the  decrease  of  births,  the  causes  of  decline 
are  to  be  found. 

Of  the  children  living  in  1841  and  1851,  the  census  of  each  period  supplies  the 
following  totals  of  the  number  born  within  twelve  months  preceding : — 

LEISSTXa.  MUNSTEO.  ULSTBB.  OONNAUaUT.  TOTAL. 

1841.  18S1.  1841.  18il.  1841.  18S1.  1841.  18il.  1841.  18Sf. 

46,845  84,431  61,889  84,658  67,466  42,875  87,263  20,613  202,466  182,502 

The  decrease  of  children  living  in  1851,  aged  from  one  month  to  a year,  was, 
as  compared  with  the  enumeration  of  1841,  so  much  as  69,874,  and  the  decline 
on  the  number  of  births  was  operating  from  1841. 

Of  the  children  living  in  1841  and  1851,  aged  from  one  to  nine  years,  the  census 
report  contains  the  following  enumerations : — 


1841.  I 1851. 


Born  in  Bom  in 

Bora  In 

Born  in 

1840...  168,958 

1885... 

218,688 

1850... 

106,192 

1845... 

161,808 

1889...  239,801 

1884... 

221,712 

1849... 

141,683 

1844... 

166,426 

1838...  211,149 

1883... 

222,504 

1848... 

118,271 

1848... 

170,081 

1887...  219,148 

1832... 

196.418 

1847... 

145,678 

1842... 

166,647 

1886...  216,888 
Total 

1,908,264 

1846... 

ToUl. 

160,206 

1,817,«4« 

Showing  a decrease  at 

686,222 
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Until  1847,  emigration  did  not  materially  rednoe  the  popnlatioii.  Id  that  yesr^ 
215,444  persons  emigrated  to  America  and  the  colonies,  being  more  than  dooble 
the  number  of  emigrants  in  1846.  In  the  ten  years,  from  Jane,  1841,  to  March, 
1851,  there  emigrated  1,240,737  persons,  which  materially  lessened  the  number  of 
children  to  bo  enumerated  in  1851 ; but  this  only  in  part  accounts  for  the  great 
diminution  of  births  after  1841. 

The  census  report  for  1851,  contains  a table,  showing  that  if  births  had  taken 
place  in  the  ratio  of  one  to  thirty-one  of  the  population,  annually,  as  in  EnglandL 
(without  an  emigration)  the  number  of  children  born  in  Ireland,  from  1841  to 
1851,  would  have  been  2,711,814,  and  the  population  in  the  latter  year  would 
have  been  9,010,799,  instead  of  6,552,385.  In  the  calculation,  allowance  is  made 
for  1,868,139  deaths,  estimating  the  mortality  in  the  ratio  of  one  to  forty>0ve  of 
the  population  in  each  year,  and  the  births  would  have  thus  exceeded  the  deatfaa 
by  848,675. 

The  actual  number  of  deaths  from  1841  to  1851,  as  ascertained  in  making  the 
census,  amounted  to  1,361,051,  and  the  deaths  from  extraordinary  causes  did  no! 
amount  to  one-third  of  this  total,  thus : — 


Denths  from  fever 222,029  | Starvation. 21,770 

Cholera 85,989  

Dysentery  and  diarrhoea.. . . . 184,565  I Total 414.848 

A large  proportion  of  the  deaths  from  such  causes  occurred  in  the  years  of 
of  famine,  and  the  mortality  in  those  years  was,  therefore,  excessive ; but  the  total 
for  ten  years  is  not  in  excess  of  the  ordinary  ratio  of  deaths,  even  in  a declining 
population,  taking  the  mean  of  the  numbers  of  the  people  in  1841  and  1851. 

The  causes  for  decline  must  be  sought  for  in  the  consequences  of  the  transitiooB 
which  have  been  undergone  by  the  laboring  population  employed  in  agriculture, 
manufactures,  and  common  trades.  Spread  over  the  surface  of  the  country,  this 
population  multiplied  rapidly ; but  removed  from  their  own  locations,  and  de- 
pendent for  subsistence  almost  wholly  on  Uie  demand  for  labor,  their  circumstancci 
have  become  unfavorable  to  the  growth  of  the  population. 

It  appears  that  the  greatest  diminution  in  the  number  of  the  laboring  people 
has  taken  place  as  follows : — 


Counties. 

Decline  to 
square  mile. 

Monaghan 

Cavan  

Roscommon 

Longford 

Sligo 

78 

Cork 

Armagh 

Leitrim 

Antrim. 

Average., 


Counties. 

Donegal 

DediMts 
sqare  asila 
i% 

Wexford 

KUdare 

Kerry 

Down 

Wicklow 

84 

Londonderry.. 

Westmeath 

The  other  counties  lost  population  in  the  proportion  of  45  to  65  for  each 
square  mile. 


CHINESE  POPUUTION  OF  CAUFORNIA. 

The  Oriental  population  of  California  is  organized  into  five  great  companiei^ 
each  of  which  has  its  hotels,  agents,  and  all  the  arrangements  of  an  American 
corporation.  These  companies  embrace  all  the  Chinese  emigrants,  except  about 
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one  thousand.  The  following  authentic  statement  shows  the  number  of  arrivals 
in,  and  departures  from,  the  State  of  members  of  these  companies,  the  deaths  and 
present  strength : — 


Oompaniaa.  Arrivals.  Departures.  Died.  Present 

Touiig  Wa 16,000  2,600  400  14,000 

Sara-tap 8,400  1,800  800  6,800 

Yan-Wo 2,160  160  160  1,780 

Oze-Yap 16.660  8,700  800  0,200 

Ning-Young 4,890  1.260  172  6.907 


Total 48,940  8,020  1,882  86,687 


This  is  a peculiar  feature  of  Chinese  civilization,  as  yet  imperfectly  understood 
in  the  United  States.  The  companies  are  admirable  arrangements — serving  to 
look  after  the  safety,  property,  health,  and  morals  of  large  numbers  of  persons. 
No  one  who  belongs  to  a company  of  this  kind  can  be  without  friends  in  Cali- 
fornia. The  company  looks  after  him  wherever  he  may  be. 


MERCANTILE  MISCELLANIES. 


BROTHER  JOHATHAH’S  SHIPS. 

BY  OEOROK  GRENVILLE. 


Hnmh  for  our  ships!  our  merchant  ships  1 
Let's  raise  for  them  the  soni;; 

That  safely  glide  o’er  the  ftmming  tide. 
With  timbers  stoat  and  strong; 

That  to  and  (to  on  the  mountain.^  go, 

And  borne  on  the  rushing  breeze. 

Like  birds  they  fly.  'neath  every  sky. 
From  South  to  Northern  seas! 


Hurrah  for  our  ships ! our  battle  ships  I 
Our  glory  and  our  boost; 

That  carry  death  in  their  tallowing  breath 
To  invadors  of  our  coast 
In  glory  and  pride,  whatever  betide. 

May  they  sail  around  our  shore ; 

But  long  be  the  day,  ere  in  battle’s  fray, 
We  shall  hear  their  cannon  roar. 


Hurrah  for  our  ships!  our  stont  steamahlpsl 
That  float  in  strength  and  grace ; 

By  fire  and  air  their  course  they  bear, 

Ai  giants  In  the  race ; 

That  bind  the  hands  of  kindred  lands 
In  close  and  friendly  grasp ; 

God  grant  no  feud  by  death  and  blood 
May  e’er  nnloose  ue  clospw 

Hurrah  for  them  all,  both  great  and  small. 
That  float  our  waters  ft^ ; 

May  they  safely  sail  in  calm  or  gale, 

In  home  or  loreign  sea ; 

Hurrah  again  for  our  merchantmen. 

Hurrah  for  onr  mon-of-war! 

Bing  out  the  shout  for  onr  steamships  stout, 
Hurrah  for  them  all ! — Hurrah ! 


WILLIAH  WALLACE  LELAHD. 

[with  a pobtbait.] 

The  hills  of  New  England,  like  the  mountains  of  ancient  Greece,  seem  to  have 
been  the  home  of  heroes.  They  have  ^ven  birth  to  men  who  have  had  no  small 
agency  in  shaping  the  fortunes  of  the  Republic,  and  deciding  the  destinies  of  our 
people.  Fired  by  deep  enthusiasm,  sustained  by  unfaltering  ener^,  and  guided 
by  teen  intelligence,  the  men  who  have  come  from  the  New  England  hills  have 
bwD  seldom  distanc^  in  the  race  of  life.  Like  the  eagles  of  their  native  mouu- 
taius,  they  early  leave  their  nests — but  when  they  spre^  their  wings,  it  is  for  a 
long  flight. 

There  is  hardly  a district,  even  in  the  vital  regions  of  the  Pilgrim  States,  to 
which  all  this  may  with  more  emphasis  be  applied  than  to  Windsor  County, 
Vermont.  Variegated  by  hills,  crowned  with  verdure,  and  vallies  standing  thick 
with  corn,  enlivened  by  refreshing  breezes,  and  irrigate  by  a thousand  sparkling 
trout  streams,  the  people  of  those  regions  seem  born  to  fonnd  Republics  and  build 
States.  Nor,  among  the  names  which  come  to  the  memory  when  we  speak  of 
the  Green  Mountains,  is  there  a single  family  which  better  illustrates  what  we 
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have  said  of  the  Dative  vigor,  the  rare  intelligence,  and  the  indomitable  energy  of 
the  Vermont  men,  than  the  name  and  the  family  of  the  Lelands.  For  many  year* 
the  fortunes  of  this  family  Lad  flowed  on,  like  those  of  a thousand  others  around 
them.  Pioneer  ancestrv  had  cut  their  way  through  the  forests,  and  the  smoke  of 
the  ^rl^  log  cabins  had  curled  op  over  the  frozen  hills,  along  the  extrcroest  verge 
of  civilized  life.  They  went  through  the  perils  of  the  Revolution  by  the  side  of 
such  men  as  Ethan  Allen,  and  when  the  struggle  was  over,  erectai  the  noble 
edifice  of  Civil  Government  on  the  broad  basis  of  Republican  Liberty. 

Simeon  Leland,  (the  father  of  •*  the  Brothers  Lelana,”  more  universally  known,) 
was  the  first  man  who  established  a line  of  mail  coaches  across  the  Green  Moun- 
tains. He  was  a man  of  intrepid  courage,  bold  conception,  and  steadjr  nerve. 
He  inculcated  in  his  sons  the  same  lessons  of  economy,  and  he  had  practiced  and 
inspired  them  with  the  same  sentiments  of  honor  and  virtue. 

William  Wallace  Leland,  the  subject  of  this  brief  sketch,  was  bom  in 
Chester,  Windsor  County,  Vermont,  in  the  year  1821.  Gifted  with  quick 
perception  and  on  irrepressible  love  for  intelligence,  he  turned  every  faculty  for 
education  to  the  best  ^vantage,  and  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  when  he  could  no 
longer  restrain  his  longings  for  adventure,  he  left  his  father’s  house  to  seek  the 
smiles  of  fortune,  with  a resolute  purpose  of  achieving  eminence  in  the  world. 
With  a few  dollars  in  his  pocket,  he  started  for  New  York  in  the  summer  of  1838. 
On  his  arrival,  he  present^  himself  to  Coleman  & Stetson,  of  the  Astor  House, 
and  requested  employment.  He  knew  that  he  most  begin  at  the  bottom  of  the 
hill,  and  he  was  not  disappointed  when  he  was  put  to  bard  and  responsible  work. 
But  laborious  as  it  was,  he  caught,  through  the  future,  imara  of  prosperity ; and 
not  doubting  that  he  was  on  the  high  road  to  fortune,  he  wrote,  a few  weeks 
after,  a letter  to  his  elder  brother  Simeon,  also  to  visit  the  metropolis.  Simeoo 
came,  and  at  once  went  into  the  employment  of  Preston  Hodges,  the  well-kDOwn 
host  of  the  Clinton  Hotel,  where  he  was  joined  a year  after  by  his  brother  Wil- 
liam, and  toother  they  soon  acquired  the  entire  management  of  the  hotel,  more 
than  sustaining  its  former  high  reputation. 

In  the  spring  of  1843,  after  having  formed  many  acquaintances  among  the 
leading  men  of  the  West,  William  went  to  Cleveland,  Ohio,  where,  with  the  means 
he  bad  saved  from  his  close  application  in  New  York,  he  established  himself  ia 
mercantile  business,  and  in  the  purchase  and  sale  of  real  estate  ; and  in  a short 
time,  besides  many  other  edifices,  he  erected  a superb  block  of  eight  dwellings, 
which  constituted,  at  the  time,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  structures  that  had  bm 
raised  in  the  West.  Here  he  extended  his  business  relations  along  the  shores  of 
the  great  lakes,  built  vessels  for  passengers  and  transportation,  and  traded  exten- 
sively in  the  great  products  of  that  immense  region. 

In  1849,  be  made  a sale  of  all  his  property,  and,  in  December  of  that  year, 
sailed  for  California  in  the  Crescent  City,  to  join  his  brother  Warren,  who  had 
already  gone  before  him  to  the  Golden  Land.  It  was  indicative  of  William's 
taste  mr  inieliigence,  and  his  shrewdness  of  calculation,  that  he  took  with  him 
one  of  Hoc’s  steam  printing  presses.  On  his  arrivaJ,  he  purchased  a share  of  the 
Pacific  NewSf  then  a weekly  journal,  which,  with  the  aid  of  his  capital  and  energy* 
was  soon  established  as  a uaily  paper.  The  role  of  expense  attending  its  publi- 
cation would  have  intimidated  almost  any  other  man.  Two  editors  were  paid 
$12,000  a year,  and  thirty  printers  $300,  each,  per  month ; but  the  enterprise  was 
entirely  successful,  and,  in  a short  time,  be  received  the  tempting  oflier  of  nearly 
$100,000  for  his  interest  He  accepted  it,  and  at  once  established  himself  on  the 
spot  where  the  city  of  Marysville  now  stands,  where  he  began  the  publication  of 
the  Marwillc  Herald.  He  laid  out  the  city  of  Marysvilte,  and  also  the  city  of 
Trinidad,  and  conceived  and  executed  bold  speculations.  Having  now  rcap^  a 
golden  harvest  in  these  fields  of  fortune  and  adventure,  he  returned  from  California 
in  the  fall  of  1851,  visited  Ohio,  and  then  made  bis  preparations  to  sail  for  Europe, 
to  attend  the  opening  of  the  World's  Fair.  He  again  accomplished  his  purpose 
with  the  promptness,  the  energy,  and  the  decision  wnich  bad  always  charactered 
him,  and,  after  a thorough  exploration  of  England  and  its  circumiaceot  islands, 
he  made  the  tour  of  the  contment  During  his  absence  abroad,  he  maintained 
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the  habit,  which  be  had  practiced  from  the  beginnine,  of  writing  freqnent  letter* 
to  the  American  journals,  descriptive  of  whatever  he  saw  that  seemed  worthy  of 
narration.  These  letters  indicate  the  keenest  observation,  with  an  iostructiva 
knowledge  of  human  character,  and  they  are  pervaded  by  the  fervid  spirit  of  our 
own  times,  and  the  warmest  love  of  country. 

During  his  absence,  his  three  brothers  had  undertaken  the  boldest  enterprise 
they  had  ever  been  engaged  in,  and  one  which  the  public  did  not  hesitate  to 
prophesy  would  end  in  complete  failure.  They  bad  leased  and  furnished  at  an 
enormous  expense,  and  with  unrivaled  splendor,  tl»e  Metropolitan  Hotel  On 
his  return,  William  joined  them,  and,  under  the  direction  of  the  four  brothers^ 
that  great  temple  of  hospitality,  luxury,  and  taste,  acquired  a reputation  which 
had  never  been  equaled  by  any  hotel  in  the  world,  and  which  will  hardly  be  sur- 
passed by  any  in  time  to  come.  One  familiar  with  the  history  of  Mr.  Leland, 
thus  portrays  briefly  his  character  and  pursuits : — 

“ A brief  survey  of  Mr.  Lelaud’s  career  show  him  to  be  a man  of  indomitable 
energy,  activity,  and  perseverance.  Few  young  men  have  traveled  as  many  thou- 
sand miles  a year,  and  accomplished  so  much  iu  so  short  a space  of  time.  Within 
the  last  fourteen  years  we  find  him,  first,  a rotunda-boy  in  1838,  then,  in  rapid 
succession,  bar- tender,  office- clerk,  drygoods-clerk,  merchant,  house  and  snip 
builder,  ship  captain  on  the  great  Western  lakes,  and  general  speculator  in  whea^ 
lands,  Ac.  We  next  find  him  laying  out  cities  and  building  up  towns  in  Cali- 
fornia, establishing  and  editing  newspapers,  digging  gold  in  the  gulches  and  moun- 
tains of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  traveling  through  the  half-civilized  wilds  of  Central 
imd  South  America,  braving  the  bands  of  guerrillas,  plunging  into  the  silver 
mines  of  Mexico,  and  tasting  the  fruits  of  the  West  India  Islands ; then — after 
crossing  the  Atlantic,  crossing  the  British  Channel,  crossing  the  Pyrenees,  and 
taking  a general  survey  of  Europe — we  at  last  find  him,  at  the  youthful  ago  of 
thirty-omy  connected  with  one  of  the  most  successful  and  gigantic  enterprises  of 
the  age,  the  Metropolitan  Hotel.’* 

The  last  great  enterprise  in  which  Mr.  Leland  has  embarked,  is  the  railroad  to 
the  Pacific.  He  visited  the  extreme  Southwest,  surveying  the  route,  which  has 
been  adopted  by  the  directors,  and,  on  his  return,  was  elected  secretary  of  the 
company.  His  labors  and  his  influence  in  behalf  of  that  magnificent  scheme,  have 
contributed,  in  no  small  degree,  to  its  now  brilliant  prospects.  No  doubt  can  any 
longer  be  entertained  that  the  two  earth-encircling  oceans  are  soon  to  be  linked 
by  iron,  electricity,  and  steam.  Hoarded  millions  will  be  circulated  through  all 
the  channels  of  trade,  industry  will  rejoice  in  its  toil,  and  genius  exult  over  its 
creations.  There  will  be  the  broadest  and  the  noblest  field  ever  yet  opened  by  a 
nation  for  the  talent  of  her  sons.  It  wiU  be  a university  for  the  education  of  a 
whole  generation  of  civil  engineers.  The  North,  the  South,  the  East,  the  West, 
and  the  center,  will  be  brought  together.  Political  asperities  and  sectional  ani- 
mosities will  be  laid  aside,  and  we  shall  witness,  what  hitherto  only  optimists 
have  dreamed  of,  a universal  brotherhood.*  l. 

COMMERCIAL  ARCHITECTURE. 

tm  ORioo  Buii.DnfG,  WALiorT-flTRErr,  rmLADKLPniA,  akd  Tin  vsi  or  iron  n BoiLODra. 

The  use  of  iron  in  domestic  and  marine  architecture  is  attracting  a constantly 
gp*owing  attention,  and  is  a matter  of  the  deepest  interest,  at  once  to  capitalists 
and  men  of  business,  the  insurer  and  the  insured.  Since  Bogardus  put  up  his 
iron  building  in  Center-street,  New  York,  a year  or  two  before  the  London  Crystal 
Palace  was  thought  of— and  published  his  plans  for  the  necessary  castings  f.r 
iron  houses,  and  his  system  of  coupling  and  fastening — then  the  use  of  iron,  either 

* Another  chapter  in  the  life  onr  enterprising  Mend,  connected  with  raising  the  Bosslan  war- 
ahipe,  remains  to  be  written.  Mr.  Leland  recently  sailed  fi>r  Surope,  having  inTOSted  a large  ana 
In  that  enterprise.  May  saoooM  reward  the  efforts  of  the  enterprising  contractors  with  the  Emperor 
•r  Bnssia.— Ed.  Mtr. 
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for  the  main  snperstracture,  or  for  beams  and  staircases,  has  made  rapid  pro^rres. 
The  great  advantages  it  secures  are  durability,  ornament,  safety  against  fire,  and 
a comparative  cheap  material.. 

The  Philadelphia  papers  are  full  of  the  praises  of  a new  building  which  has 
lately  been  erected  on  Walnut- street,  in  that  city,  which  is  not  only  an  ornament 
to  the  city,  but  is  a model  for  study  and  imitation  for  its  convenience  of  arrarge- 
meat  and  solidity,  and  the  liberality  and  skill  with  which  the  latest  improvemmits 
in  heating,  plumbing,  and  ventilation  have  been  introduced,  and  is  especially  worthy 
of  attention  as  an  illustration  of  the  great  advantage  with  which  iron  may  be 
largely  used  in  architecture. 

The  descriptions  given  in  the  Philadelphia  papers  are  very  full  and  detailed, 
and  present  many  points  which  will  interest,  in  various  ways,  the  readers  of  the 
Merchants'  Magazine. 

The  building  fronts  on  Walnut-street,  below  Third,  and  opposite  to  the  Ex- 
change. With  the  exception  of  the  interior  doors,  it  is  constructed  exclusively 
of  incombustible  materials — stone,  brick,  iron,  cement,  and  encaustic  tiles.  Its 
width  in  front  is  twenty-nine  feet  nine  inches,  and  it  runs  back  one  hundred  aod 
twenty-eight  feet  to  Pear-street,  in  the  rear.  There  is  a front  and  a rear  building. 
The  main  building,  which  is  three  stories  high,  with  basement,  contains  eight 
rooms,  each  twenty-two  by  twenty-eight  feet,  and  sixteen  feet  high,  with  laige 
communicating  doors — so  that,  if  desired,  two  rooms  can  be  thrown  into  one,  and 
used  as  a single  office.  In  the  other,  or  rear  building,  there  are  four  rooms,  each 
twenty-two  by  thirty  feet,  with  similar  communicating  doors.  There  are  also 
wash-rooms,  water-closets,  and  a fire-room  attached  to  each  suite,  making  each 
complete  by  itself. 

The  front  is  of  brown  stone,  marked  by  great  elegance  and  simplicity  of  design, 
not,  however,  to  the  exclusion  of  much  elaborate  ornament  in  the  details.  One 
critic  pronounces  it  chaste,  classical,  and  elegant  another  tells  us  it  is  ^ elabo- 
rately carved  and  beautifully  modeled and  a third,  that  it  is  a “ remarkable 
building,  perfectly  sui  generis,  whether  as  regards  ventilation,  light,  dryness,  and 
imperviousuess  to  fire.” 

The  most  practically  important  point  about  this  building,  is  the  construction 
of  the.  interior.  We  have  mentioned  the  careful  and  studied  exclusion  of  wood, 
which  is  used  for  nothing  except  the  inside  doors.  Instead  of  wooden  rafters, 
iron  beams  have  been  used  throughout,  placed  at  intervals  of  four  feet,  which  are 
filled-in  with  brick-work,  arched  so  as  to  form  what  has  not  improperly  beeu 
called  a “ corrugated  ceiling.”  The  arches  are  plastered,  and,  the  stile  of  each 
arch  being  furnished  with  an  ornamental  bracket,  the  effect  of  the  whole  is  pleasing 
as  well  as  novel.  The  fioors  are  laid  throughout  with  English  encaustic  tiles,  of 
various  designs. 

Mr.  Samuel  Sloan,  the  architect,  is  spoken  of  as  a gentleman  who  unites,  in  a 
high  degree,  a science  and  a practical  ^ill  worthy  the  magnificent  liberality  of 
the  capitalist  who  has  given  him  this  opportunity  to  fully  display  them. 

“ The  building,”  one  of  the  papers  informs  us,  “ will  speedily  be  entirely  occu- 
pied. The  lower  floor,  front,  has  been  rented  by  the  Independent  Mutual  Insur- 
ance Company ; the  third  floor,  front,  is  to  be  occupied  by  Mr.  Sloan,  the  archi- 
tect ; while  the  second  story  of  the  back  building  is  devoted  to  the  offices  of  Mr. 
Qrigg  (the  owner)  himself,  and  very  beautiful  they  are.” 
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The  “ Grigg  Building/’  as  it  has  been  appropriately  named,  is  designed  for 
banking  and  insurance  offices — to  which  purposes  it  has  been  carefully  and  studi- 
ously adapted,  and  for  which  it  has  been  pronounced  the  most  complete  and  best 
arranged  building  in  the  city  ; and  we  can  imagine  no  more  appropriate  building 
for  the  business  of  6re  insurance  than  one  which,  like  this,  is  a standing  protest 
against  that  flimsiness  of  construction  which  prevails  too  generally,  and  embodies 
in  itself  a practical  assurance  against  fire. 

The  Philadelphia  critics  hardly  seem  to  know  which  most  to  admire — the 
building  or  ihe  builder,  the  edifice  which  is  to  “ inaugurate  a new  style  of  build- 
ing,” or  the  capitalist,  who,  while  not  neglecting  ornament,  (too  often  deemed 
the  main  point  in  our  modem  pasteboard  structures,)  has  set  an  example  to  others 
by  studying  the  health,  comfort,  and  safety  of  his  tenants  as  the  weightier  matter 
to  be  secured,  by  a wise  liberality  in  the  first  cost,  by  thorough  lighting  and 
ventilation,  and,  above  all,  by  the  substitution  of  iron  for  all  other  materials. 

The  readers  of  the  Merchants’  Magazine  will  remember  the  interesting  biograph- 
ical sketch  of  J ohn  Grigg,  published  in  our  pages  several  years  since.  Something 
of  the  same  pioneer  spirit  which  marked  his  career  are  there  presented-^which 
led  him  ^to  strike  out  new  paths  in  the  book-selling  business,  and  open  a 
new  eVa  in  the  trade  of  the  South  and  West  particularly — we  think  we  see  in 
this  new  enterprise  of  his.  To  do  whatever  you  do  best — to  lead  others  to  do 
well  by  doing  well — are  principles  which  may  be  illustrated  in  building,  preached 
in  stones  as  well  as  from  pulpits.  There  is  no  example  more  needed  than  that  of 
thoroughness  in  the  construction  of  buildings — no  improvement  more  desirable 
than  the  general  substitution  of  iron  for  wood.  Philadelphia  is  destined  to  see 
many  other  structures  adorning,  like  the  Grigg  Building,  her  business  streets ; 
and  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  Philadelphia  has  a two-fold  interest  in  this 
matter.  We  do  not  see  what  there  is  to  prevent  that  city  becoming  the  great 
center  of  our  manufactures  of  iron,  and  ultimately  of  cotton  and  woolens — holding 
the  same  pre-eminence  here  that  New  York  must  continue  to  hold  as  the  commer- 
cial center  of  the  country. 


THE  « AL5IIGHTT  DOLLAR  ’’—JUSTICE  TO  CAIVADA. 

The  Canadian  Times  is  down  upon  our  correspondent,  A.  B.  Johnsox.  Esq., 
the  author  of  the  article  upon  “ The  Almighty  Dollar,”  published  in  the  iWer- 
chants’  i/aguzing,  for  January,  1857,  (vol.  xxxvi.,  pages  48-52.)  The  Times, 
after  giving  the  contents  of  that  number,  goes  on  to  say  : — 

“ We  are  always  profited  by  reading  this  mvdtum  in  narco,  because  we  are  sura 
of  gaining  valuable  information  from  its  pages.  We  nave  been  in  the  habit  of 
placing  great  reliance  upon  its  statements,  which  are  generally  very  corriHjt ; but 
must  confess  that  in  reading  the  article,  ‘ The  Almighty  Dollar,’  our  confidence 
has  been  somewhat  shaken.  We  think  the  writer  has  allowed  his  national  prejo- 
dices  to  carry  him  to  excess.  He  has  looked  at  his  own  land  by  means  of  a 
microscope,  and  at  others — especially  Canada — by  means  of  an  inverted  telescope. 
He  says,  ‘ In  Canada,  money  pursuits  are  inferior  in  dignity  to  officialism — civil, 
ecclesiastical,  military,  and  naval — consequently  the  toiling  masses  stagnate  from 
conscious  inferiority ; from  the  sad  feeling  that  Dr.  Johnson  designated  as  scoua- 
drelism,  and  are  active  to  only  the  degree  necessitated  by  their'  animal  wants. 
Population  hardly  keeps  from  diminution,  and  immigp^ts  arrive  there  only  to 
comprehend  that  the  palsy  which  afflicted  the  land  they  left,  afflicts  Canada  also, 
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Mid  to  pass  through  it  to  the  States,  where  they  at  ooce  become  yigoroasly  actire 
in  a scramble  for  a common  object.’ 

“ Kow  we  are  always  willing  to  pardon  a little  egotism  in  our  neighbors  of  the 
States,  in  consideration  of  the  many  good  qualities  they  possess,  and  of  their 
natural  predeliction  for  boasting ; but  the  above  statement  is  too  un&ir  and  in- 
correct to  be  passed  unnoticed. 

“We  suppose  the  writer,  like  Rip  Van  Winkle,  must  have  slept  for  a quarto 
of  a century,  and  not  being  fully  awake  when  he  b^^an  to  write,  he  bases  his 
calculations  of  the  population  of  Canada  on  data  which  were  venerable  by  a^ 
even  when  somnolency  prostrated  his  faculties ; hence  his  assertion,  ‘ populati<« 
hardly  keeps  from  diminution.’  To  suppose  otherwise,  is  to  give  him  little  cre^t 
for  veracity  or  research.  As  to  our  ‘ toiling  masses  stagnating  from  conscious  in- 
feriority,’ we  think  the  writer,  in  his  half-conscious  state,  must  have  been  musing 
oyer  the  Southern  States  of  the  Union,  when  he  penned  that  phrase,  and  unwitr 
tin^ly  applied  it  to  Canada.  If  the  writer  has  ever  crossed  the  lake,  so  near  his 
residence,  he  must  have  seen  that  the  toiling  masses  of  Canada  were  in  no  respect 
inferior  to  the  same  classes  on  his  own  side  of  the  lake,  though  they  may  not  wor- 
ship the  ‘ Almighty  Dollar  ’ with  that  degrading  prostration  so  common  to  his 
countrymen  ; and  as  to  a consciousness  of  inferiority,  if  he  saw  it  evinced  by  any 
class,  it  would  be  by  those  poor  unfortunate  refugees  who  have,  at  gr^t  peru, 
fled  to  Canada,  that  they  may  enjoy  those  rights  their  native  country  denied  them 
— the  rights  of  manhood.” 

We  are  inclined  to  believe  that  the  strictures  of  our  Canadian  cotemporary 
are  well  founded,  and  that  our  correspondent,  Mr.  Johnson,  is  liable  to  the  charge 
of  not  being  “ posted  op”  on  the  progress  of  Canada  West.  Within  the  brief 
period  of  twenty  years  Canada  West  has  made  most  rapid  advance  in  population, 
in  wealth,  and  in  all  the  various  arts  which  can  minister  to  man’s  material  enjoy- 
ments, with  a nearly  corresponding  progress  in  the  moral  condition  and  the  gen- 
eral tone  of  society.  Land  is  so  cheap  and  easily  attainable  that  every  industri- 
ous person  may,  in  a short  time,  become  a freeholder.  And  perhaps  there  b no 
class  in  America  who  really  live  more  comfortably  than  those  men  in  Canada 
West  who  have  cleared  farms,  and  know  how  to  make  a proper  use  of  them- 
Still,  more  striking  signs  of  the  progress  of  the  province  are  seen  in  the  rapidity 
with  which  its  cities  and  towns  have  been  built  up.  In  fact,  we  consider  that 
the  progress  of  our  neighbor  is  satbfactory  from  every  point  of  view,  and  yet 
thb  should  not  be  credited  whoUy  to  Canadian  exertions,  since  it  has  been  in 
great  part  owing  to  the  infusion  of  vitality  by  the  influx  of  an  excellent  class  of 
settlers  from  the  United  States,  and  by  a still  greater  (in  number)  influx  of  de- 
sirable immigrants  from  England  and  Ireland. 


BRIEF  BIOGRAPHY  OF  A BOSTON  JHERCHANT. 

The  Boston  Transcript  of  March  7, 1857,  announced  the  death  of  WnxixM 
WoRTniNGTON,  One  of  the  oldest  and  most  respectable  merchants  of  Boston.  He 
died  at  hb  residence  in  Dorchester,  on  Friday,  the  6th  of  March,  of  hemorrh^ 
of  the  lungs,  in  the  73d  year  of  hb  age. 

Mr.  Worthington  was  a native  of  Colchester,  Conn.  He  came  to  Boatoo 
when  a lad,  and  has  been  known  in  business  circles  for  more  than  half  a century. 
He  occupied  a store  on  Central  wharf  for  a longer  period  than  any  merchant 
thereon.  He  was  a director  of  the  New  England  Bank  for  some  thirty-three 
years,  and  daring  the  last  quarter  of  a century  he  has  been  an  active  member  and 
wise  counselor  of  most  of  the  well  established  benevolent  organizations  of 
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Boston.  He  was  a life  member  of  the  American  Unitarian  Association,  and  for 
more  than  thirty  years  served  as  deacon  of  the  New  South  Church  in  Boston. 
In  ail  the  relations  of  life,  the  deceased  was  known  as  a man  of  sterling  integrity, 
whose  actions  were  based  upon  the  deepest  Christian  principles. 

It  is  the  lot  of  but  few  men  engaged  in  active  business  to  reach  the  age  of 
more  than  three  score  and  ten  years,  with  so  pure  a reputation,  so  upright  and 
honorable  a character,  as  is  universally  awarded  to  Mr.  W.  Such  men  serve  to 
redeem  the  mercantile  profession  from  the  stain  it  oftentimes  receives  by  the  ac- 
tions of  selfish,  mean,  or  unprincipled  merchants.  At  the  death  of  William  Par- 
sons, some  years  ago,  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Alexander  Young  preached  a discourse, 
which  was  published  in  the  Merchants*  Magazine,  on  the  “ Good  Merchant,”  and 
sketched  with  great  fidelity  his  ideal  of  that  character.  Some  of  those  who 
heard  the  sermon,  and  others  who  have  perused  it  on  the  printed  page,  have  thought 
the  preacher  was  portraying  the  life  and  character  of  Worthington,  at  the  time 
he  was  oflering  a tribute  to  the  memory  of  an  esteemed  parishioner. 

As  we  contemplate  the  useful  life  and  noble  example  of  the  deceased,  says  our 
cotemporary  of  the  Transcript,  the  following  lines  from  an  anonymous  poet 
seems  to  have  almost  been  written  for  the  comfort  of  his  relatives  and  friends : — 

I looked  upon  the  lighteoiu  men, 

And  heard  the  holj  prayer 
Which  rose  above  that  breathless  form, 

To  soothe  the  moarners*  care, 

And  felt  how  precioos  was  the  gift 
He  to  his  loved  ones  gave, — 

The  stainless  memory  of  the  Jnst, 

The  wealth  beyond  the  grave. 


IVDORSIHG  NOTES. 

A Philadelphia  merchant  and  millionaire  sends  us  the  following  article  from 
the  Keokuk  Times,  Our  correspondent,  who  has  had  forty  years’  experience  in 
mercantile  life,  thinks  it  worthy  of  a place  in  the  pages  of  the  Merchants*  Magc^ 
tine,  and  further,  that  it  should  be  inscribed”  on  every  counting-house  desk,  on 
every  work-bench,  and  on  every  professional  man’s  writing-table,  and  made 
a golden  rule  of  conduct  for  every  one  entering  the  battle  of  business  com- 
petition. The  opinion  of  our  veteran  friend  needs  no  indorsement.  His  paper 
is  good,  and  his  notes  are  entitled  to  a wide  circulation. 

In  a city  of  the  commercial  importance  of  Keokuk,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to 
make  a few  suggestions,  however  homely  they  may  be,  upon  the  practice  of  in- 
dorsing notes.  We  are  aware  that  many  have  made  themselves  independently 
rich  by  the  use  of  accommodation  paper,  and  will  deride  anything  that  may  be  said 
against  indorsing.  We  are  also  aware  that  many  of  these  same  men  who  are 
able  to  dress  “ in  purple  and  gold,  and  in  fine  linen,  and  fare  sumptuously  every 
day,”  do  so  while  they  who  made  their  notes  negotiable  are  living  in  poverty 
through  their  misguided  friendship. 

It  has  been  well  said  that  there  are  many  things  in  this  world  which  every  man 
has  to  learn  for  himself,  and  it  seems  to  us  that  the  folly  of  indorsing  is  one  of 
them.  Although  tens  of  thousands  have  been  brought  from  affluence  to  at  least 
comparative  poverty,  yet  tens  of  thousands,  with  all  these  examples  before  them, 
continue  in  the  practice  of  indorsing  for  others  merely  because  in  business  life 
the  accommodation  is  reciprocal.  Many  who  indorse  paper  with  impunity  for 
years,  oftentimes  find  themselves  brought  to  bankruptcy  in  the  end,  ana  are  com- 
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polled  to  devote  that  portion  of  tbeir  lives  which  should  be  passed  in  qniet  secliH 
sion  from  the  turmoil  of  a basiness  life,  not  in  carrying  out  tbeir  ambitious  day- 
dreams, but  in  liquidating  the  debts  contracted  by  their  misguided  folly.  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  who  had  yearly  added  acre  upon  acre  to  his  extensive  domain, 
awakened  one  morning  to  find  himself  ruined  to  utter  bankruptcy  through  in- 
dorsing. Even  Barnum,  who  never  failed  in  the  world  of  humbug,  and  who  was 
looked  ^on  as  the  personification  of  shrewdness,  was  ruined  by  this  delusive 
habit.  The  whole  world  is  full  of  bankrupts,  who  can  trace  their  present  con- 
dition to  the  too  liberal  use  of  their  names  upon  accommodation  paper.  Yet  the 
balance  of  mankind  appear  to  be  no  more  cautious,  with  all  these  examples  be- 
fore them.  No  one  should  ever  indorse  an  accommodation  note,  for  the  financier- 
ing which  raises  money  in  this  way  is  radically  wrong.  Although  it  is  generally 
re^rded  as  the  cheapest,  it  is  really  the  very  dearest  method ; for  the  person  who 
indorses  for  you  is  sure,  at  some  time  or  other,  to  want  you  to  indorse  in  return ; 
by  accommodating  your  friends  in  this  way,  you  put  your  fortune  at  the  hazard 
of  many  casualties,  entirely  beyond  your  control.  Hard  times  come  on,  and  of 
course  bankruptcy  follows. 

If  so  much  can  be  said  against  this  practice  when  there  is  a mutual  considcnir 
tion,  an  exchange  of  indorsements,  how  much  can  be  urged  against  it  when  a 
man  indorses  from  motives  of  private  friendship,  and  not  as  a business  courtesy  ? 
There  are  hundreds  of  men  who  will  indorse  for  another,  to  whom  they  would  not 
sell  a bill  of  goods  on  credit,  merely  because  they  lack  the  moral  courage  to  say 
no.  In  such  cases,  it  would  be  wiser  to  give  the  applicant  at  once  the  amount  of 
money  you  could  afford  to  throw  away — for  then  you  know  just  exactly  where 
you  are ; if  you  indorse  for  him  he  may  involve  you  to  a greater  amount  than 
you  can  pay,  and  when  you  pay,  as  most  likely  you  will,  it  will  be  at  the  very 
time  that  any  draw  upon  your  finances  may  sadly  injure  and  inconvenience  you. 
Private  friendship,  no  matter  how  close,  has  no  claims  upon  one  per^n  to  indorse 
for  another ; and  any  one  who  tajees  offense  at  a refusal  to  do  so.  is  not  worthy 
the  name  of  friend,  for  you  may  relv  that  he  is  profoundly  ignorant  of  that  where- 
in true  friendship  consists — that  relation  giving  no  man  a right  to  ruin  another. 


A QUAKER  BARGAIN. 

The  Boston  Post  relates  an  anecdote  of  a mercantile  transaction,  which  is 
hardly  in  keeping  with  the  general  character  of  that  broadbrimmed,  drab-colored 
portion  of  the  human  race.  We  have  heretofore  had  occasion  to  record  in  the 
pages  of  the  Merchants'  Magazine  some  noble  examples  of  Quaker  honor  and  in- 
tegrity. We  give,  however,  the  story  of  the  Pos/,  although  we  are  not  prepared 
to  vouch  for  its  accuracy.  Here  it  is  : — 

Some  few  years  since  a merchant,  who  lived  upon  the  eastern  seaboard,  bar- 
gained with  an  honest  Quaker  for  a lot  of  cider.  It  was  delivered  upon  the  wharf 
in  due  time,  neatly  barrelled,  the  bungs  carefully  covered  with  tins  nicelv  and 
strongly  nailed  down.  The  buyer  being  a shrewed  and  a careful  man,  always, 
right  after  his  business,  took  a notion  that  he  would  try  the  wares  before  be  sent 
them  off.  Accordingly,  he  ripped  up  one  tin,  and  knocked  out  the  bung  of  a bar- 
rel, inserted  his  proof-glass,  and  found  the  liquor  was  very  far  from  being  what 
the  Quaker  had  showed  him,  and  what  he  bargained  for.  He  tried  another,  and 
another — it  was  all  the  same — a villainous  mixture  of  hard,  musty  cider,  with 
molasses  and  water.  He  sought  out  the  sanctified  seller,  and  demanded  an  explan- 
ation. Old  Broadbrim  was  cornered,  but  not  nonplussed,  or  in  the  least  abasned; 
he  owned  up.  for  he  could  not  do  otherwise ; but  w’ith  the  blandest  and  smooiheal 
manner  possible  exensed  himself  by  saying,  **  Friend  Jennings,  I thought  that  thee 
Was  to  snip  it  into  a far-off  country.” 
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1.  — The  Architectural  Instructor:  containiDg’  a History  of  Architecture  from 
the  Earliest  Ages  to  the  Present  Time ; illustrated  with  nearly  Two  Hundred 
and  Fifty  Engravings  of  Ancient,  Medieval,  and  Modern  Cities,  Templ^, 
Palaces,  Catb^rals,  and  Monuments ; also,  the  Greek  and  early  Roman  Classic 
Orders,  their  Pringles  and  Beauties ; with  a large  number  of  Original  De- 
signs of  Cottages,  V illas,  and  Mansions  of  different  sizes,  accompanied  with 
Practical  Observations  on  Construction,  with  all  the  important  Details,  on  a 
Scale  sufficiently  large  and  definite  to  enable  the  Builder  to  execute  with  ac- 
curacy ; and  further  Designs  of  Churches,  Monuments,  and  Public  Buildings ; 
together  with  a Glossary  of  Architectural  Terms  : the  whole  being  the  result 
of  more  than  Thirty  Years’  Professional  Business.  By  Minard  Lafever, 
Architect.  4to.,  pp.  526.  New  York  : G.  P.  Putnam  k Co. 

This  is  a complete  cyclopedia  of  architecture,  being  a perfect  storehouse  of  in- 
formation about  every  department  of  the  art.  Each  chapter  bears  evidence  of 
the  most  careful  study  and  sound  judgment  of  the  author,  who,  sparing  no  efforts 
in  his  researches,  has  brought  together  everything  that  could  be  desired  relative 
to  the  science  of  construction  ; and  at  the  same  time,  has  so  successfully  and  in- 
telligibly written  out  his  treatise,  that  it  is  adapted  not  only  for  professional,  but 
also  for  popular,  use.  For  the  man  who  is  about  to  build,  as  well  as  for  the 
working  architect,  Mr.  Lafever’s  work  wi»l  be  of  the  highest  utility.  At  the 
present  time,  a better  knowledge  of  architecture  is  very  generally  sought  after, 
and  a spirit  for  building  well  is  rapidly  increasing  throughout  our  country.  This 
volume  will  contribute  much  to  the  improvement  of  the  national  taste.  Its  au- 
thor was  architect  of  many  of  the  ele^nt  structures  which  adorn  New  York 
and  its  vicinity.  In  Brooklyn,  he  was  the  architect  of  the  Church  of  the  Holy 
Trinity,  which  will  lose  nothing  by  comparison  with  Trinity  Church,  New  York, 
and  by  many  is  considered  to  blj  its  superior ; of  the  Packer  Collegiate  Institute, 
which  is  the  best  building  in  the  Unit^  States  devoted  to  education ; and  of  the 
Brooklyn  Savings  Bank.  Prescott,  the  historian,  savs  that  “ the  surest  test  of  a 
civilization  of  a people  is  to  be  found  in  their  arcLitecture,  which  presents  so 
noble  a field  for  tne  display  of  the  grand  and  the  beautiful,  and  which,  at  the 
same  time,  is  so  intimately  connected  with  the  essential  comforts  of  life.”  Mr. 
Lafever’s  great  work  presents  a full  history  of  the  styles  of  architecture  of  an- 
cient and  modem  nations,  and  shows  how  our  nation  may  successfully  adopt  all 
those  features  in  them  which  are  really  advantageous.  In  his  own  original  de- 
signs he  has  made  use  of  many  combinations  of  styles,  with  a view  of  allowing 
free  scope  to  individual  taste.  Our  position  is  unfavorable  to  a speedy  develop- 
ment of  national  taste,  but  with  such  books  as  this  for  the  guidance  of  our  citi- 
zens, we  may  confidently  expect  that  if  its  instructions  are  followed,  the  structures 
henceforth  erected  will  at  least  correspond  to  our  general  advancement  in  civiliz- 
ation and  our  prosperity. 

2.  — Incidents  on  Land  and  Water;  or  Four  Years  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  being 
a Narrative  of  the  Burning  of  the  ships  Noriantura,  Hurnayoon,  and  Fanchon, 
together  with  many  Startling  and  Interesting  Adventures  on  Sea  and  I.diud. 
By  Mrs.  D.  B.  Bates.  12mo.,  pp.  334.  Boston  : James  French  k Co. 

The  occupation  of  California  by  the  American  branch  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 

race  has  not  only  developed  the  riches  of  that  El  Dorado,  but  a host  of  authors, 
who  have  found  a rich  field  on  which  to  exercise  their  genius,  and  if  not  to  coin 
gold  from  the  mines,  they  may,  perchance,  from  their  brains.  Mrs.  Bates,  be- 
sides giving  a simple,  unembellisbed  history  of  portions  of  her  life’s  experience,” 
and  many  interesting  incidents  on  land  and  water,”  has  furnished  some  clever 
descriptions  of  matters  and  thin^  in  general,  that  will  interest  those  who  may 
entertain  the  idea  of  seeking  their  fortunes  on  the  Paoific  side  of  the  United 
States.  It  is,  on  the  whole,  a clever  book,  printed  on  type  large  enough  for  weak 
or  age-dimmed  eyes. 
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3, —^The  New  England  Business  Directory;  in  which  the  llercantOe,  Profes- 
sional, Manufacturing,  and  Mechanical  Departments  are  Compiled  and  Alpha- 
betically Arranged  under  their  respective  Headings ; also,  Information  respect- 
ing Banks,  Insurance,  Railroad,  and  other  Companies,  with  a variety  of 
Information.  By  Georoe  Adams,  1856. 

. This  is  a large  octav'o  volume  of  nearly  eight  hundred  pages,  with  an  appendix 
of  more  than  one  hundred,  which  are  devouS  to  advertisements  of  the  best  houses 
in  almost  every  branch  of  business.  Besides  its  completeness  as  a directory  for 
the  entire  commetcial  and  industrial  community  of  the  New  England  States,  it 
contains  a vast  amount  of  statistical  and  other  information,  constituting  it  a val- 
uable book  of  reference  for  all  classes.  It  gives,  for  instance,  a tabular  stat  ment 
of  the  population  of  every  town  and  county  in  these  States  for  1850,  and  of  Mas- 
sachusetts for  1850  and  1856.  There  are  also  tables  of  the  manufacturing  com- 
panies in  New  England,  exhibiting  their  location,  oflScers,  the  capital  invested, 
and  a description  of  the  kind  of  goods  produced  by  each  establishment,  Ac.  The 
commercial  and  industrial  community  are  under  many  obligations  to  the  enter- 
prising publisher  for  his  untiring  labors  in  a literature  so  eminently  practical  in 
all  its  bearings. 

4.  — The  Massachuseiis  Register;  containing  a B^rd  of  the  Government  and 
Institutions  of  the  State,  together  with  a Variety  of  Useful  Information.  For 
the  Year  1857.  By  George  Adams. 

The  Register  of  Mr.  Adams  for  1857  contains,  besides  the  usual  variety  of  in- 
formation respecting  the  government  and  institutions  of  the  Commonwealth,  com- 
plete lists  of  the  professional  classes,  the  Legislature,  State  and  county  officers, 
the  municipal  organizations  of  the  several  cities  in  the  State  for  the  year,  courts, 
commissioners  and  justices  of  the  peace,  banks,  insurance  and  mannfactariov 
companies,  colleges,  academies,  Ac.  It  is,  on  the  whole,  the  most  complete  locu 
reference-book  for  business  and  professional  men  published  in  this  country.  We 
would  suggest  to  Mr.  Adams  the  idea  of  extending  his  labors  into  the  great  State 
of  New  York,  where  he  will  find  an  ample  field  for  his  enterprise  and  industry, 
and  probably  without  meeting  with  any  successful  competition. 

6. — Haleys  Debates  and  Proceedings  in  the  Massachusetts  I^islaturey  at  the 
Session  which  was  begun  at  the  State  House  in  Boston  on  Wednesday,  the  2d 
day  of  January,  and  was  prorogued  on  Friday,  the  6ih  day  of  June,  1856. 
This  volume,  covering  four  hundred  and  twenty-four  royal  octavo,  double-col- 
nmned  pages,  contains  the  debates,  proceedings,  Ac.,  as  reported,  with  some  ad- 
ditions and  corrections,  for  the  Boston  Daily  Adcerliser,  Mr.  Charles  Hale,  the 
editor  and  publisher  of  the  volume,  was  a member  of  the  Legislature  during  the 
session  of  1856,  and  we  are  ^tified  to  notice  bis  return  for  the  present  year. 
Irrespective  of  all  party  considerations,  bis  education,  intelligence,  and  industry, 
fit  him  well  for  the  position  of  a legislator.  We  trust  he  will  be  retained  for 
many  years  in  that  position,  and  that  be  will  continue  the  yearly  publication  of 
the  debates  and  proceedings  of  Massachusetts.  The  Legislature  of  that  State 
should  encourage  the  enterprise  by  ordering  copies  enough,  at  least,  to  supply  the 
members  of  both  houses  and  the  public  libraries  of  the  State,  and  the  historical 
societies  in  every  State  of  the  Union.  The  Boston  Daily  Adeertiser  is  the  only 
journal  in  Massachusetts  that  gives  the  yeas  and  nays  on  all  important  questions, 
and  these  are,  of  course,  incorporated  in  this  volume  of  legislative  proc^ings. 

6. — Daisy's  Necklace:  and  What  Came  of  It.  (A  Literary  Episode.)  By  T. 
B.  Aldrich.  12mo.,  pp.  225.  New  York : Derby  A Jackson. 

In  this  little  extravaganza,  Mr.  Aldrich  has  described,  in  an  autobiographical 
sort  of  way,  a well-meaning,  but  somewhat  vain,  youn^  gentleman,  who,  having 
flirted  desperately  with  the  magazines,  takes  it  into  his  silly  head  to  write  a novdC 
This  novel,  according  to  the  author,  is  **  such  a one  as  a youn^  man  with  fioa 
taste  and  crude  talent  might  produce but,  according  to  our  opinion,  it  is  skill- 
full^  elaborated.  By  this  charming  book,  Mr.  Aldrich  has  perman^tly  secured 
a high  rank  among  our  popular  authors  of  delightful  fiction. 
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7.  — An  Analytical  Concordance  to  the  Sacred  Scriptures ; or  the  Bible  presented 
under  Distinct  and  Classified  Heads  or  Topics.  Edited  bv  John  EADfE.  D.  D., 
LL.  D.,  Professor  of  Biblical  Literature  to  the  United  Presbyterian  Church, 
author  of  “ Biblical  Cyclopedia,”  etc.,  etc.  Royal  Svo.,  pp.  776.  Boston : 
Gould  & Lincoln. 

This  work,  which  we  have  c.xaTnined  with  more  than  ordinary  interest,  is  unique 
in  its  character.  It  is  a concordance,  not  of  words,  but  of  subjects,  and  posses^ 
an  essentially  original  and  distinctive  character.  It  is  the  whole  Bible,  so  dis- 
tributed as  to  bring  together  all  those  pas^sages  of  Scripture  which  relate  to  one 
subject  under  one  general  head,  and  then  assorted  under  many  subordinate  heads. 
The  purchaser,  we  quote  from  the  American  edition,  gets  not  only  a concordance, 
but  also  a complete  Bible  in  this  volume.  The  superior  convenience  arising  out 
of  this  fact — saving,  as  it  does,  the  necessity  of  having  two  books  at  hand,  and 
of  making  two  references,  in'stcad  of  one — will  be  readily  apparent.  To  clergy- 
men, theological  students.  Sabbath-school  superintendents  and  teachers,  it  will  be 
found  exceedingly  convenient  To  authors  and  literary  men,  who  would  interlard 
their  compositions  with  the  sublime  and  beautiful  language  of  that  extraordinary 
book,  it  will  be  found  almost  equally  useful.  Another  feature  of  the  work,  to 
which  our  attention  has  been  called,  and  whicl.  deserves  special  notice,  is  the 
tynnpsiSf  which  presents,  in  brief  compass,  the  contents  of  the  whole  work.  In 
addition  to  the  synopsis,  we  have  an  index,  embracing  some  two  thousand  leading 
words,  arranged  in  alphabetical  order.  The  work  is,  in  short,  the  books  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments  printed  under  classified  beads.  For  instance,  take  the 
first  article  -Agriculture — and  the  reader  will  find  all  that  is  said  in  Scripture 
as  to  the  land  and  farms  of  Canaan,  the  processes  of  husbandry,  sach  as  plowing, 
sowing,  reaping,  &c.,  and  the  allusions  to  them  contained  in  the  prophets  and  in 
the  parables  of  Christ,  with  much  more  of  similar  import. 

8.  — Annual  Scientific  Discovery;  or  Year-Book  of  Facts  in  Science  and 

Art,  exhibiting  the  most  important  Discoveries  and  Improvements,  &c.,  &c. 
Edited  by  David  A.  Wells,  A.  M.,  editor  of  the  “Year-Book  of  Agricul- 
ture,” &c.  12mo.,  pp.  406.  Boston : Gould  & Lincoln.  New  York  : G.  P. 
Putnam. 

The  eighth  annual  issue  of  this  valuable  book  will  compare  favorably  with  pre- 
vious volumes,  and  it  is  more  complete  than  the  English  Year-Book  of  so  many 
years’  standing.  It  embraces,  in  its  well  arranged  and  classified  pages,  all  the 
most  important  discoveries  and  improvements  in  mechanics,  useful  arts,  natural 
philosophy,  chemistry,  astronomy,  meteorology,  zoology,  botany,  mineralogy,  ge- 
ology, geographv,  and  antiquities,  together  with  a list  of  recent  scientific  publi- 
cations, a classified  list  of  patents,  obituaries  oj  eminent  scientific  men,  notes  on 
the  progress  of  science  in  the  United  States  during  the  year  1856.  It  is  inter- 
esting 03  a record  of  the  world’s  progress  in  natural  philosophy,  science,  and  the 
industrial  arts,  and  valuable  as  a book  for  present  and  future  reference.  Mr. 
Wells,  the  compiler  of  this  and  works  of  a kindred  character,  deserves  the  thanks 
of  the  public  for  his  careful  gleanings  and  gatherings  in  the  fields  of  useful  knowl- 
edge. The  annual  continuance  of  the  work  is  plac^  beyond  the  reach  of  chance. 
As  a commercial  enterprise,  it  has  been  eminently  successful. 

9.  — Whistler;  or  the  Manly  Boy.  By  Walter  Aimwell,  author  of  “ Oscar,” 
“Clinton,”  “Ella,”  etc.  With  Illustrations.  16mo.,  pp.  308.  Boston: 
Gould  k Lincoln. 

This  is  the  fourth  of  “ the  Aimwell  Stories,”  which  are  designed  for  boys  and 
girls.  They  are  illustrative  of  youthful  character,  and  while  they  happily  com- 
bine instruction  with  amusement,  they  also  have  an  excellent  moral  tendency. 
The  object  of  the  present  volume  is  to  show  that  a youth  may  still  be  a real  boy 
in  bis  tastes,  pursuits,  and  feelings,  and  yet  exhibit  something  of  true  manliness 
in  his  spirit  and  deportment. 
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10.  — Brittany  and  La  Verdee.  Tales  and  Sketches.  With  a notice  of  the  life 
and  Literary  Character  of  Emile  Sonvestre.  16mo.,  pp.  301-  New  York: 
Dix,  Edwards  k Co. 

M.  Emile  Souvestre,  whose  brilliant  career  was  terminated  by  sudden  death  in 
1854,  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  modern  authors  of  France.  He  was  a 
novelist,  with  a philosophic  bias ; his  heart  beat  quick  with  pity,  love,  and  sym- 
pathy for  the  lower  classes ; and  he  sought  by  his  works  to  better  their  condition 
and  prospects.  He  exhibited  humanity  in  its  more  cheering  phases,  believing 
that  the  domain  of  goodness  is  more  extended  on  the  face  of  the  earth  than  that 
of  wickedness,  and  that  it  is  progressively  expanding.  At  his  death,  the 
Academic  Francaise  voted  to  his  w idow  the  testimonial  founded  by  M.  Lambert 
for  the  recognition  of  the  writer  who  had  been  most  useful  to  his  country.  The 
tales  and  sketches  in  this  volume  are  all  fpirited,  natural,  and  of  a high  order  of 
merit ; and  have  for  us  the  additional  charm  of  novelty,  as  embodying  the  man- 
ners and  customs  of  a people  of  whom  we  know  but  little.  They  are  preceded 
by  a biographical  sketen  of  the  author,  which  narrates  many  affecting  incidents 
in  his  life,  and  portrays  the  features  of  his  character. 

11.  — A Jimrney  through  Texas ; or  a Saddle  Trip  on  the  Southwestern  Frontier. 
With  a Statistical  Appendix.  By  Frederick  Law  Olmsted,  author  of  “A 
Journey  in  the  Seaboard  Slave  States.”  “ Walks  and  Talks  of  an  American 
Farmer  in  England,”  etc.,  etc.  12mo.,  pp.  516.  New  York  : Dix,  Edwards 
& Co. 

This  is  a work  of  considerable  interest,  and  has  been  in  preparation  for  a long 
time.  By  his  previous  volume  on  the  “ Seaboard  Slave  States,”  noticed  in  a 
former  number  of  this  Magazine,  and  other  works,  Mr.  Olmsted  has  established 
hia  reputation  as  a careful  observer  and  candid  reporter  of  whatever  facts  of  na- 
ture and  science  he  has  met  with  in  his  travels.  The  great  extent  and  capaeitia 
of  Texas,  as  well  as  its  distinct  position  and  history,  induced  the  author  to  devote 
a separate  volume  to  this  rapidly-growing  State.  His  narrative  is  full  of  facts 
relative  to  the  sections  visited,  and  interesting  incidents  of  his  trip.  Tables  of 
such  statistics  as  are  most  useful  for  reference  are  grouped  in  an  ap^ndix. 

12.  — Manual  of  United  Stales  History,  from  1492  to  1860.  By  Samuel  Eliot, 
author  of  a “ History  of  Liberty,”  and  Professor  of  History  and  Literature  in 
Trinity  College.  8vo.,  pp.  483.  Boston : Hickling,  Swan  & Brewer. 

1'his  work  supplies  a want  in  the  historical  literature  of  the  country.  Tlie 
scholarly  author  has  been  eminently  successful  in  his  design  of  providing  a work, 
“ in  w’hich  the  leading  principles  and  the  leading  facts  of  our  history  are  set  forth 
side  by  side.”  The  work  is  of  moderate  extent,  and  space  is  given  to  transactions 
in  proportion  to  their  magnitude  and  importance — a few  days  in  some  parts  of 
the  iiistory  cover  as  many  pages  as  a long  series  of  less-eventful  years  in  othera 
It  is,  on  the  whole,  a concise,  admirably-arranged  outline  of  history,  well  calcu- 
lated to  “ suggest  comprehensive  conceptions  of  the  whole,  rather  than  complete 
views  of  any  part.”  Although  the  author  has,  in  its  preparation,  relied  prind- 
pally  upon  original  authorities,  he  cheerfnlly  acknowledges  his  obligations  to  sadi 
worts  as  Irving’s  Columbus,  O’Callaghan’s  and  Broadhead’s  histories  of  New 
York  under  the  Dutch,  Spark’s  Appendixes  to  the  Writings  of  Washington, 
Lossing’s  Field-Book  of  the  Revolution,  and  last,  but  not  least,  Hildreth’s  His- 
tory of  the  United  States. 

13.  — Stories  of  the  Island  World.  By  Charles  Nordhoff,  author  of  “ Man-of- 
war  Life,”  “The  Merchant  Vessel,”  “Whaling  and  Fishing,”  etc.  16mo., 
pp.  315.  New  York:  Harper  & Brothers. 

We  have  commended  the  several  volumes  of  this  author  as  they  have  appeared, 
and  now  we  have  another,  which  also  appears  to  be  a model  in  its  way.  Tlie  sub- 
jects of  this  volnmeare — Madagascar,  Java,  Iceland,  Ceylon,  and  New  Zealand. 
The  narration  is  professedly  given  to  children  by  a yonth,  their  brother,  who  has 
visited  these  distant  portions  of  the  world,  having  paraed  several  years  as  a sailor. 
Each  of  these  large  islands  is  described,  with  sdl  desirable  detail,  and  in  an  un- 
usually  entertaining  and  instructive  style. 
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\^,-^Lectures  on  the  British  Poets,  Hknry  Rebd,  late  Professor  of  En^ 
lish  Literature  in  the  University  of  Fennsylvania.  In  two  volumes.  12mo., 
pp.  328,  312.  Philadelphia  : Parry  & McMillan. 

The  great  success  of  the  two  volumes  of  the  late  Henry  Reed’s  lectures — the 
first  on  “ Englisli  Literature,”  and  the  second  on  “ History  as  illustrated  by 
Shakspeare’s  plays,”  induced  his  brother,  Wm.  B.  Reed,  to  publish  the 
present  series,  still  more  complete,  on  the  “ British  Poets.”  These  lectures, 
which  were  delivered  in  1841,  are  now  printed  from  the  author’s  manuscript, 
with  no  other  alteration,  as  we  are  informed,  than  the  omission  of  passages 
which  he  had  used  in  his  second  course.  The  present  volumes,  we  regret  to 
learn,  are  the  last  that  will  be  published.  The  two  volumes  contain  fifteen 
lectures,  with  the  addition  of  two  pages  on  kindred  subjects — one  on  English 
Sonnets,  and  another  on  Hartly  Coleridge,  and  includes  the  names  of  Chaucer. 
Spencer,  Shakspea^  Milton,  Boros,  Colerid^,  Southey,  Byron,  Wordsworth, 
Ac.  The  publication  of  these  volumes  is  well  timed,  since  they  will  be  highly 
prized  by  all  who  are  adding  to  their  libraries.  Little,  Brown  & Co.’s  unrivaled 
edition  of  the  “ British  Poets.” 

15.  — Syhia;  or,  the  Lost  Shepherd.  An  Eclogue.  And  other  Poems.  By 
Thomas  Buchanan  Read.  12mo.,  pp.  158.  Philadelphia:  Parry  A Mc- 
Millan. 

Mr-  Read  is  a painter  and  a poet.  He  was  bom  in  1822,  and  in  1847 
published  his  first  volume  of  poems,  which  was  followed  by  a second,  “ Lays 
and  Ballads^''  in  1848.  A volume  of  his  poems  has  been  published  in  London, 
and  another  in  Philadelphia,  during  the  author’s  residence  in  Italy,  The  New 
PastorUU,  The  present  volume  contains  some  of  the  latest  productions  of  his 
pen.  “ Sylvia,  or  the  Lost  Shepherd,”  which,  with  the  shorter  pieces,  exhibit 
“ a steady  progress  and  development  in  the  confidence  of  the  writer,  in  plain  and 
simple  objects,  and  in  strength  of  fancy  and  poetic  culture.” 

16.  — The  Poetical  Works  of  Thomas  Hood,  In  two  volumes,  pp.  448  and  453. 
Boston  : Little,  Brown  A Co. 

We  noticed  in  a former  number  of  this  Magazine  the  publication  of  the 
poems  of  Longfellow  complete,  in  two  volumes,  and  Tennyson’s,  in  one,  (in  size 
about  five-and  a-half  inches  long  by  three-and  a-half  wide,)  by  Ticknor  A Fields. 
The  two  poets  were  done  up  in  blue  cloth  and  gold,  forming,  materially,  the  com- 
mencement of  a series  of  as  chaste  and  beautiful  volumes  as  the  most  fastidious 
taste  could  desire.  Now  we  have  before  us  the  poetical  works  of  Hood,  in  two 
volumes,  a perfect  match  for  the  series  so  auspiciously  commenced  by  the  pub- 
lishers of  Longfellow  and  Tennyson.  Indeed,  we  have  never  before  seen  such  a 
perfect  fac  simile  in  the  outward  appearance  of  books  emanating  from  different 
houses.  Were  there  not  a good  understanding  between  both  of  the  honorable 
publishing  hous^  we  would  recommend  one  or  the  other  to  commence  an  action 
for  “ counterfeiting  ” the  other’s  ” trade-marks.” 

17.  — Arctic  Adventure  by  Sea  and  Land,  from  the  Earliest  Date  to  the  Last  Ex- 
peditions in  search  of  Sir  John  Franklin.  Edited  by  Epes  Sargent.  With 
Maps  and  Illustrations.  12mo.,  pp.  480.  Boston : Phillips,  Sampson  A Co. 
This  timely  publication  is  designed  to  present  a synopsis  of  what  has  been  done 

by  the  explorers  of  the  Arctic  Ocean,  and  more  especially  to  be  used  in  connec- 
tion with  the  narratives  of  Dr.  Kane.  The  editor  has  accordingly  prepared  a 
continuous  account  of  Arctic  Explorations  from  the  time  of  the  Cabots,  tne  Coi> 
tereals,  and  Sir  Hu^  Willoughby,  and  condensed  the  narratives  of  Ross,  Parry, 
Franklin,  Beechey,  Back,  and  otrors,  including  also  that  of  Lt.  Sherard  Osborn, 
the  latest  Arctic  historian,  who,  in  his  account  of  M’Clure’s  expedition,  and  of 
the  discovery  of  a northwest  passage,  has  given  us  the  record  of  some  of  the 
greatest  achievements  in  the  Arctic  r^ons.  The  volume  is  illustrated  with  many 
excellent  engravings  and  a valuable  map  of  the  countries  around  the  North  Pole, 
The  frontispiece  is  a likeness  of  Dr.  Kane,  whose  heroic  career  will  ever  be  promi- 
nent in  the  memory  and  annals  of  mankind. 
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18.  — Life  of  Mary  Jemisorif  (Deh-he-wa-mis.)  By  Jakes  Seaveb.  Fonrth 
Edition,  with  Geographical  and  Explanatory  Notes.  12mo.,  pp.  312.  Rochr 
ester  : D.  M.  Dewey.  New  York  : Miller,  Orton  & Mulligan. 

Mary  Jeraison,  “ the  white  Indian  woman  of  the  Genesee,”  was  taken  captire 
at  Marsh  Creek,  Pennsylvania,  in  the  year  1755,  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  by  a band 
of  Shawnees.  She  continued  to  live  among  the  Six  Nations,  or  Iroquois,  for  a 
period  of  seventy-eight  years,  or  until  her  death,  in  1833.  She  was  twice  mar- 
ried to  Indian  husbands,  and  raised  a large  family  of  Indian  children.  When  the 
Indian  lands  in  Western  New  York  were  sold,  Me  was  granted  a reservation  of 
nineteen  thousand  acres  on  the  Genesee  River,  near  the  present  site  of  Cuylervillc, 
upon  which  she  resided  until  1831,  when  she  removed  to  Buffalo  Creek  feeswra- 
tion,  where  she  died.  From  the  manner  in  which  she  lived,  and  the  circumstances 
under  which  she  was  placed,  no  white  person  ever  enjoyed  greater  advantages  for 
giving  authentic  accounts  of  what  transpired  among  the  Indians  of  New  York. 
This  \*ork  was  prepared  in  1823  from  the  recitals  of  Mary  Jemison  hersdf,  and 
was  first  published  in  1824.  As  now  issued,  it  will  be  generally  welcomed  as  an 
important  record  of  events  connected  with  the  settlement  of  Western  New  York. 

19.  — Arctic  Exploration,  and  Discoveries  during  the  Nineteenth  Century;  be^ 
detailed  Accounts  of  the  several  Expeditions  to  the  North  Seas,  both  EnglisS 
and  American,  conducted  by  Ross,  Parry,  Back,  Franklin,  McClure,  and  other; 
including  the  First  Grinnell  Exp^ition  under  Lieutenant  De  Haven,  and  the 
final  Efibrt  of  Dr.  E.  K.  Kane  in  Search  of  Sir  John  Franklin.  Edited  and 
Completed  by  Samuel  M.  Smuckbr,  A.  M.,  author  of  * Court  and  Reign  of 
Catherine  II.,”  **  Nicholas  I.,”  “ Memorable  Scenes  in  French  History,”  *•  His- 
tory of  the  Mormons,”  etc.  12mo.,  pp.  517.  New  York  : Miller,  Orton  k 
Mulligan. 

The  above  copious  title  will  explain  the  design  of  this  work,  which  is  weO 
adapted  for  popular  reading. 

20.  — Man-ofWar  Life:  A Boy's  Experience  in  the  United  Stales  Navy,  during 
a Voyage  around  the  World,  in  a Ship-of-the-Line.  By  Charles  NoRnnorr, 
author  of  the  “ Merchant  Vessel,”  “ Whaling  and  Fishing.”  16mo.,  pp.  286. 
Cincinnati : Moore,  Wilstach,  Keys  & Co.  New  York : Miller,  Orton  Jb  Mid- 
ligan. 

This  is  evidently  an  interesting  work,  and  one  which  should  be  read  by  all  boyi 
and  young  men  who  ma\  have  an  inclination  to  go  to  sea,  especially  aboard  of  a 
government  vessel.  It  ^o  conveys  considerable  information  relative  to  the  porti 
and  countries  visited  during  the  cruise,  particularly  China  and  Japan,  with  lUas- 
trative  engravings. 

21.  — T7ie  Poetical  Works  of  Horace  Smith  and  James  Smithy  Authors  of  the 
**  Rejected  Addresses,”  with  Portraits  and  a Biomphical  Sketch.  Edited  by 
Epes  Sargent.  12mo.,  pp.  414.  New  York  : Mason  Brothers. 

The  present  is  the  first  American  edition  of  the  collected  poems  of  Honoe 
Smith.  Many  of  them  have  been  printed  in  our  newspapers  and  magazioes,  and 
not  a few  are  favorites,  familiar  to  all  true  lovers  of  poetry.  About  one-tluid  of 
his  poems  are  humorous  pieces,  which  are  mainly  neat  and  lively  versifications  tA 
anecilotes  that  usually  carry  with  them  a point,  if  not  a moral.  The  poems  by 
James  Smith  form  the  smaller  part  of  the  volume,  and  though  of  a dificrent  cltt^ 
acter,  are  equally  as  entertaining  as  the  former,  being  so  many  daguerreotypes  of 
London  society  in  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century.  But  it  is  to  the  **  Re- 
jected Addresses  ” that  these  in^nious  brothers  are  mainly  indebted  for  their 
celebrity,  and  this  work  still  retains  its  popularity  undiminished. 

22.  — Henry  Lyle,  or  Life  and  Existence.  By  Emilia  Marryatt,  daughter  of  the 
late  Captain  Marryatt.  Authoress  of  “ Temper,”  etc.  12mo.,  pp.  400.  New 
York  : Garrett,  Dick  & Fitzgerald. 

A captivating  work  of  fiction,  embodying  the  most  effective  ^uments  against 
the  infidel  tendencies  of  the  present  day,  and  without  the  spint  of  bigotiy  or 
religious  controversy. 
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23.  — Adventures  in  the  Wilds  of  the  United  States  and  British  American  Prov~ 
inces.  By  Charles  Lanman,  author  of  “ Essays  for  Summer  Hours,”  “ Private 
Life  of  Daniel  Webster,”  etc.,. etc.  Illustrated  by  the  author  and  Oscar  Bessau. 
With  an  Appendix  by  Lieut.  Campbell  Hardy.  In  2 vols.,  8vo.,  pp.  514, 
517.  Philadelphia:  John  W.  Moore. 

These  elegant  volumes  are  composed  of  materials  gathered  by  the  author  within 
the  last  ten  years,  while  performing  occasional  tours  into  almost  every  nook  and 
comer  of  the  United  States,  and  the  neighboring  British  Provinces.  It  is  a kind 
of  cyclopedia  of  American  scenery  and  personal  adventure,  and  of  traveling  inci- 
dents, calculated  to  exhibit  the  manners  and  customs  of  our  people,  and  interest 
the  lovers  of  natural  history.  The  several  parts  of  the  work  have  been  pre- 
viously published  in  small,  distinct  volumes,  and  were  favorably  received  by 
the  public.  The  author’s  preface  contains  highly  commendatory  letters  from 
Washington  Irving  and  Eaward  Everett.  Each  volume  is  embellished  with 
six  superior  engravings ; while  the  type,  paper,  and  binding,  leave  nothing 
to  be  desired  in  perusing  its  fascinating  pages.  The  first  vmume  contains — 
1.  A Summer  in  the  Wilderness  (of  the  upper  Mississippi ;)  2.  A Tour  to  the 
River  Saguenay ; 3.  Letters  from  the  Alleghany  Mountains ; and,  4.  The 
Sources  of  the  Potomac.  The  second  volume  contains — I.  A Tour  to  the  River 
Restigouche;  2.  A Winter  in  the  South;  3.  Occasional  Records;  and,  4.  The 
Appendix — which  consists  of  extracts  from  Lieut.  Hardy’s  work  on  “ Sporting 
Adventures  in  the  New  World,”  relative  to  angling  and  moose-hunting  in  Nova 
Scotia.  Every  part  of  each  volume  contains  delightful  reading,  and  our  belief 
readily  coincides  with  that  of  Washington  Irving — “ that  the  work  will  be  well 
received,  and  meet  with  the  wide  circulation  which  it  assuredly  merits.” 

24.  — The  Fraserian  Papers  of  the  late  William  Maginn^  LL.D.  Annotated, 
with  a Life  of  the  Author,  by  R.  Shelton  Mackenzie,  D.  C.  L.,  editor  of 
“ Noctes  Ambrosian®,”  “ Shiei’s  Sketches  of  the  Irish  Bar,”  “ Lady  Morgan’s 
Historical  Romances,”  etc.  12mo.,  pp.  358.  New  York  : Redfield. 

This  is  the  fifth  and  concluding  volume  of  the  series  of  Maginn’s  Miscellanies, 
published  in  uniform  and  hand^me  stvle  by  Redfield,  and  which,  as  we  are  in- 
formed, have  met  with  much  success.  The  writings  of  Dr.  Moginn  abound  with' 
wit  and  humor,  and  deserve  to  be  handed  down  to  posterity  in  an  enduring  form, 
despite  of  the  blemishes.  He  was  a man  of  great  learning,  and  some  of  his  articles 
are  sound  and  earnest.  The  present  volume  contains  his  contributions  to  Fraser's 
Magazine f with  which  he  was  connected  from  its  commencement  The  first  of 
these  is,  what  purports  to  be,  an  account  of  the  election  of  the  editor  of  the  maga- 
zine— in  which  Dr.  Maginn  describes  very  accurately  the  literati  whom  he  intro- 
duces, and  hits  off,  with  considerable  spirit  and  much  truth,  their  peculiarities 
of  manner  and  language.  Dr.  Mackenzie’s  memoir  of  Dr.  Maginn  occupies  a 
hundred  pages,  and  appears  to  have  been  prepared  with  rigid  fidelit^^  to  the  facts. 
He  says  of  his  labor,  that  **  it  will  not  have  been  execute  in  vain,  if  it  show  to 
living  aspirants  for  literary  distinction,  that  ^nius  is  of  little  worth,  in  that  ex- 
citing struggle,  unless  it  be  accompanied  and  supported  by  solidity  of  character 
and  discretion  of  conduct” 

25.  — Words  for  the  Hour,  the  author  of  “ Passion  Flowers.”  16mo.,  pp, 

165.  Boston  : Ticknor  & Fields. 

Strength  of  thought  and  nobility  of  sentiment  are  the  leading  characteristics 
of  this  volume  of  poetry.  The  intensely  poetic  nature  of  the  author’s  mind  is 
manifest  in  the  eloquent  and  majestic  strains  found  upon  every  page.  In  many 
of  the  poems  there  is  a d^ee  of  obscurity  in  the  quaintness  and  crudeness  of 
expression,  which  is  not  unfrequently  combined  with  a want  of  musical  harmony. 
Throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  volume  there  is  an  undertone  of  sadness,  which 
affects  unfavorably  its  adaptation  to  the  firesides  of  the  r^ing  public,  but  will 
make  it  more  dear  to  those  whose  hearts  have  been  tinged  with  sorrow ; yet  there 
are  portions  of  it  which  afford  unmixed  pleasure,  wherein  agreeable  conceptions 
are  delightfally  expressed. 
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26- — Usury,  Funds,  Banking,  Monopoly,  ForestalKng-,  Traffic,  GaHican  Liberties, 
Graves,  Anatomy,  etc.  By  Jeremiah  O’Callaghan,  Catholic  prfet  New 
York  : D.  k J.  Sadlier  & Co. 

The  author  of  this  work,  a Catholic  priest,  maintains  that  usury  and  banking, 
and  the  taking  any  interest  for  money  loaned,  are  arainst  the  law  of  God.  We 
believe  that  he  has  been  “ persecuted,”  by  some  of  tne  brethren  of  the  Church,” 
for  entertaining  or  advocating  views  so  opposed  to  the  commercial  spirit  of  the 
age ; and  he  gives,  in  the  opening  part  of  his  work,  a “ narrative  of  his  triab  and 
travels  in  regard  to  usury.”  He  goes  further  than  our  friend  Edward  Kellogg, 
sometime  a merchant  in  New  York,  who  has  written  a book,  entitled  “ Labor 
and  other  Capital,”  to  show  that  one  per  cent  per  annum  is  all  that  should  be 
taken  on  loans,  and  who  would  have  that  rate  established  by  law.  Now  Mr. 
Kellogg  is  a good  and  honest  man,  but  not,  perhaps,  as  consistent  as  Mr.  O’ Cal- 
laghan— for  the  former  gives  and  receives  a much  higher  rate  for  moi»y  or  its 
equivalent,  while  the  latter,  we  are  told,  has  refused  the  elements”  of  the  Church 
to  the  receivers  of  usury.  Besides  the  usury  question,  several  other  matters,  as 
forestalling,  monopoly,  traffic,  banking,  &c.,  are  treated  by  the  learned  author. 
Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  soundness  of  his  views  in  regard  to  some  of  thflM 
topics,  few  will,  we  presume,  be  disposed  to  question  his  entire  conscientiousiieB 
in  their  declaration  and  advocacy. 

27.  — The  Sultan  and  his  People,  By  C.  Oscanyam,  of  Constantinople.  Hlus- 
trated  by  a Native  of  Turkey.  12mo.,  pp.  456.  New  York  ; Derby  k Jack- 
sou. 

The  author  presents  himself  to  the  public  a native  of  Constantinople,  and  of 
American  parentage,  with  the  hope  that  he  may  unfold  some  new  pham  of  Tur- 
key and  Orientalism,  which  may  tend  to  remove  any  unfounded  prejudices,  and 
enlighten  their  minds  with  regard  to  the  real  and  existing  state  of  his  couo^. 
He  refers  to  the  many  previous  attempts  to  portray  the  actual  and  past  conditkm 
of  this  Oriental  empire,  and  the  various  lights  and  shadows  in  which  it  hat  been 
pictured,  and  says  that  nothing  but  actual  nativity  and  education  among  the  peo- 
ple, with  the  enlarged  views  which  are  acquired  by  a residence  in  European  cow- 
tries,  can  enable  an  individual  to  judge  and  appreciate  the  peculiar  institution 
of  Turkey.  He  commences  his  work  with  an  historical  sketch  of  the  origin  of  Iki 
iSirks,  and  then  notices  their  religion,  government,  civil  laws,  social  conditioDS, 
and  domestic  relations.  Illustrations  add  to  the  attractiveness  of  the  volume. 

28.  — Principles  of  Govemmenl;  or  Meditations  in  Exile.  By  Willi aji  Smot 

O’Brien.  With  Notes  to  the  American  Edition.  12mo.  Boston  * Patrick 
Donahoe.  w 

The  greater  part  of  this  work  was  composed  during  the  author’s  exile  in  Yn 
Diemen’s  Land,  between  the  years  1850  and  1854.  Owing  to  the  scantiness  of 
literary  resources,  he  was  compelled  to  generalize  his  ideas,  and  to  write  as  a cit- 
izen of  the  world,  rather  than  as  an  Irish  patriot.  His  work  is  intended  to  If 
suggestive,  not  dogmatical.  The  editor  of  the  American  edition  has 
to  Mr.  O’Brien’s  text  “ such  notes  as  American  expenence,  or  Catholic  pnneipte*. 
would  seem  to  call  for.”  The  publisher  has  issui^  the  work  with  the  hope  that 
the  author’s  attractive  name  will  induce  many  of  his  countrymen  by  birth  who 
are,  or  may  become,  citizens  of  this  republic,  to  enter  with  ^or  into  the  stii^J 
of  political  principles. 

29.  — The  OMen  Legacy:  a story  of  Life’s  Phases.  By  a Lady.  12rao.,  pp. 
382.  New  York  : D.  Appleton  k Co. 

The  phases  of  life  delineated  in  this  volume  readily  awakens  the  interest  of 
the  reader.  The  author’s  pictures  of  society  will  be  recognized,  as  bev^g 
for  the  most  part  true  to  life,  although  there  appears  to  be  a desparil^  betweeii 
the  boldness  of  some  of  the  outlines  and  the  tameness  of  others.  Tiie  drift  of 
the  moral  will  be  seen  from  the  motto  on  the  title-page — ^ Therefore  dl  thiqgv 
whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  should  do  to  you,  do  ye  even  so  to  them." 
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JACOB  CHICKERING, 

300  WASUINGTON  Si'Rs^ET,  BOSTON, 

ftaf  rcceutly  invente*!  new  niarhinei^  for  inanufaciuring  I^IA^NO-FOIU’ES.  by  wbiob 
he  is  abl^  to  utake  tbone  inatrumeots  in  the  mo8t  perfect  manner,  and  with  far  greater 
rapidity  than  they  have  been  utade  heretofore.  Ho  ha!^  dparetl  neither  labor  nor  ex- 
pense in  establUhiug  one  of  the  first  STEAM-MILLS  in  the  country  for  thoir  manu- 
facture, the  steam  used  affording  increased  facilities  for  the  seasoning  of  stock,  which 
is  done  in  a most  thorough  manner.  He  is  now  able  to  supply  orders  nt  wholesale  or 
retail.  Persons  wishing  for  Piano- fortes  of  tlie  firni  claM^  warranted  to  give  entire 
satisfaction,  are  invited  to  call  and  examine  his  instruments,  or  send  their  orders, 
which  will  be  punctually  attended  to. 

THE  INDEPENDENT, 

A WEEKLY  RELIGIOUS  AND  FAMILY  NEWSPAPER. 

CIRCCLATION  NEARLY  30,000  ! I ! 

Being  larger  than  that  of  any  similar  journal  In  the  world,  and  is  increastog  rapidly.  It  is  edited 
by  emineui  clergymen,  assisted  by  the  loHuwlng  dUiioguisbed 

Regular  Contributors: 

REV.  GEORGE  B.  CHEEVER,  D.  D.,  | MRS.  HARRIET  BEECHER  STOWE, 

REV.  UENRV  WARD  BEECHER,  | MR.  CHARLES  L.  BRACE, 

And  numerous  ulbers. 

Each  year  of  the  existence  of  THE  INDEPENDENT  has  witnoMed  large  accessions  to  the  roll  of 
its  subscribers ; but  since  the  great  impulse  given  by  lu  discussions  of  the  Fugitive  dlave  UIU  in 
186U,  the  ratio  of  yearly  increase  in  that  roll  bus  probably  exceeded  that  of 
ANY  OTHER  RELIGIOUS  JOURNAL. 

The  verdict  of  the  community,  and  especially  of  minlaters  and  influential  church  members,  upon 
the  course  of 

THE  INDEPENDENT 

In  opposition  to  unrighteous  laws,  shows  that  Chrisiiaas  were  yearning  for  some  outspoken  protest 
agaiust  nationHi  iniquity, —some  earnest  nod  putuieU  applicutiun  of  the  Word  of  God  to  political 
duiles  aud  aflitirs.  For  the  future,  the  plan  of  the  paper  will  not  be  changed  in  any  easential  panic* 
uiar,  but  tmpruvemenla  will  be  introduced,  which  we  doubt  not  our  readers  wtU  appreciate. 

AN  ENTIRELY  NEW  FEATURE 

will  be  a digest  or  resume  of  the  periodical  literature  of  F.urope,  especially  In  the  depanmenta  of 
theology,  sacred  philology,  and  philosophy.  A department  of 

PRACTICAL  HORTICULTURE 

will  also  be  fumiabed,  which  cannot  fail  to  be  appreciated  by  all  lovers  of  flowers.  The  depart* 
menu  of 

LITERATURE  AND  ART 

will  bo  conducted  as  heretofore ; the  latter  under  the  dir^otU  n of  a gentleman  well  schooled  in  Art, 
and  whom  the  leading  anidie  of  this  city  recognixe  as  a competent  and  candid  critic. 

1‘k SMS— $2  a year  by  mail ; $2  5U  by  carrier.  Specimen  Numbers  seui  gratis.  Single  copies,  alx 
cents.  ADvxRTisaMKr4TS->Twenly  cents  per  line  each  luserlion,  with  a dhcoutit  on  large  bills. 

JOSEPH  H.  LADD,  Publisher. 

Offlee,  No.  22  Keek  man-street,  N.  Y. 

J.  R.  and  H.  S.  ROBINSON, 

CONSULTING  AND  SUPERINTENDING 

STEAM  ENGINEERS. 

No.  7 BIGELOW  LIBRARY  BUILDING, 

CLINTON,  MASS. 

HOME  INSURANCE  GOMPANY, 

OF  NEW  YORK.  ’ 

CASH  CAPITAL  $500,000. 

Bcildings,  Merchandise,  and  other  Property,  Insured  asainst 
Loss  OR  Damage  by  Fire,  on  Favorable  Terms. 

OFFICE  No.  4 WALL-8T., 

J.  MILTON  SMITH,  CHARLES  J.  MARTIN, 

Setfttary.  . President. 

A.  F.  WILLMARTH, 

Vice-PretidenL 
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BOB  V«S 

MERCHANTS’  MAGAZINE  AND  COMMERCIAL  REVIEW. 

tOfttabllalicd  Jnly^  1839. 

BY  FREEMAN  HUNT,  EDITOR  AND  PROPRIETOR. 

PUBLISHED  MONTHLY. 

At  141  FnltoQ-street,  New  York— At  Five  Dollars  per  Annom. 


The.  MERCHANTS’  MAGAZINE  AND  COMMERCIAL  REVIEW 
18  devoted  to  TRADE,  COMMERCE,  and  NAVIGATION— BANKING,  CUIU 
RENCY,  and  FINANCE— MERCANTILE  and  MARITIME  LAW— FIRE 
MARINE,  and  LIFE  INSURANCF>— OCEAN  and  INLAND  NAVI- 
GATION-NAUTICAL INTELLIGENCE— INTERNAL  IMPROVEMENTS— 
includii^  CANALS,  RAILWAYS,  and  PLANK  ROADS— RI\TSRS  and 
HARBORS,  and  in  general  all  eubjecta  involving  the  great  Commkecial  astd  Indcs- 
TBJAL  Iirr£E£8TS  of  the  Country  and  the  World. 

It  hafl  been  ever  the  constant  aim,  and  untiring  effort  of  the  Editor  and  Pro- 
prietor to  make  the  Work,  at  once,  a journal  of  the  latest  Commercial  InteUig^cnce, 
and  a standard  Library  of  Reference  on  all  t^ics  of  Trade,  not  less  indispensable  to 
the  Statesman,  Political  Economist,  Jurist,  Financier,  Banker,  Broker,  Smp  Mas- 
ter, Ship  Builder,  Mechanic,  and  Manufacturer,  than  to  the  Merchant  and  Business 
Man  ; and  from  the  necessarily  comprehensive  range  of  its  discussions  and  its  Statis- 
tics, taking  in,  as  it  does,  every  subject  in  the  wide  field  of  Commerce,  the  pages  of  the 
Magazine  will  always  be  found  to  embody  a vast  fund  of  Knowlege  for  the  Farmer, 
also — for  the  Cotton  Planter  of  the  South,  and  the  Grain  Grower  of  the  North. 

The  Editor  and  Proprietor  has  endeavored  to  infuse  into  his  Magazme  a national  . 
spiiit  and  character,  by  securing  the  aid  of  able  correspondents  in  all  parts  of  our  wide- 
Buread  Republic,  and  by  exhibiting  the  resources  of  every  State  and  Territory  of  the 
Union.  On  mooted  pomts  in  political  economy,  banking,  and  the  principles  of  trade, 
he  lias  freely  admitted  articles  advocating  antagonistic  doctrines  and  opinions ; and, 
while  it  is  his  great  aim  to  exhibit  facts,  and  emb^y  the  scientific  and  practical  opera- 
tinos  of  Commerce,  tlie  Magazine  will  be  ever  open  to  the  free  and  fair  discussion  of 
every  subject  legitimately  falling  witliin  its  general  scope  and  its  original  design. 

The  number  for  June,  1866,  completed  the  thirty- fourth  semi  annual  volume 
of  the  Merchantf^  Maga:cine.  The  work  has  been  enlarged  more  than  one- third  since  its 
commencement  in  July,  1839,  and  each  volume  now  contains  nearly  Eight  Hnndrtd 
octavo  pages.  A few  complete  sets  of  the  Magazine  may  be  obtained  at  the  publish- 
er’s office,  14*2  FuJ  ton-street.  New  York,  neatly  and  substantially  bound,  for  Two  Dol- 
lars AND  a Half  per  volume.  , 

Chambkr  or  CoMMKRCB  or  PARif , Parle,  86  December,  ISO. 

Mr.  PRKRMAif  Herr. 

Sir  Tlie  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Parle,  having  bad  occasion  to  consnlt  (be  Magazine  which 
you  have  published  for  so  many  years  pRst,  could  not  but  fully  appreciate  its  great  merit.  It  hM  re-  > 
marked  the  sustained  zeal  and  care  with  which  you  have  brought  together  in  Its  pimes,  stadsUcsl 
matter  of  the  highest  interest,  ns  well  as  di^uisitions  of  the  almost  importance  and  utiUty  ; and  ibe 
Chamber  knows  of  no  better  way  of  testifying  its  appreciation  of  your  work,  than  by  subseiibing  for 
tbe  Magazine  for  its  Library.  The  Treasurer  ha  been  directed  to  char^  one  of  our  conrspoiideuaa 
In  New  York  with  this  duty,  and  also  to  forwards  to  you  this  letter,  whiem  we  conclude  Sir,  by  offering  | 
you  the  assiiraaces  of  our  highest  consideration. 

Horaci  Say,  Secretary.  LEG  ENTIL,  President  of  tbe  Chamber.  | 

At  a stated  meeting  of  the  Philadelphia  Board  of  Trade,  held  on  Monday  evening,  April  81st«  18SJ,  ^ 
the  following  resolutions  were  adopted,  witliout  a disseiitiug  voice:— 

Tliat  the  Board  ofTrmle  viewing  the  importance  of  a pnblication,  which  condenses  In  an 
attractii'c  and  enduring  form,  general  information  and  statistics  rehiting  to  the  oommecdal  and  Indim- 
trial  pursuits  of  our  country,  venture  to  recommend  Merchants^  Ma/tazimt  and  Ctmmarnml 

Reviett'"  as  possc-asing  these  requisites  in  an  emiDent  degree,  and  trust  their  fbllow-cUizens  may  be  < 
induced  to  encourage  pRaaMAN  Hont,  Esq.,  in  his  arduous  labors  by  becoming  suluicriberB  to  bit  ! 
periodical.  ; 

That  a copy  of  the  foregoing  Resolution  be  furnished  Mr.  BraT,by  (ha  Beeretai  j of  tbe 

Board. 

Til  OS.  P.  COPE,  PreaidenL  C.  C.  CHiLns  ,8aeraUry. 


Cincinnati  CBAMsaa  or  Commibcb,  February  4th,  18SL 

At  a meeting  of  the  Cincinnati  Chamber  of  Commerce,  February  4lh,  1861,  the  IbOowiBg  resolo- 
Uons  were  unanimously  adopted ; — 

Renolved^  That  Hunt's  Merchants^  Mag-aitnt  and  Cammerciai  Rniew,  if  a Worit  of  great  taMn 
and  utility,  and  Is  signally  adapted  to  inform  the  merchants  upon  the  numeroiM  IhctifelBIlvelo  tl 

foreign  and  internal  trade  of  the  country,  its  manufactures  and  agricultural ftatislifle ; aadthat  II 

thanks  of  the  mercantile  community  are  due  to  its  editor,  PaasiiAN  Hunt,  EsQ.,ror  tholodmAnf  ao4 
ability  with  which  he  has  conducted  it  for  so  many  years. 

ReMolveiU  That  we  recommend  its  more  general  circulation,  and  that  a copy  oftbosomMMtapjte 
forwarded  to  M a.  Hunt.  0 
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